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Purple  Clematis^  etc. 


PURPLE  CLEMATIS. 

[The  clematis  shows  that  the  saramer  is  nearly 
over ;  then  follows  autumn,  and  after  it  comes 
winter,  which  always  reminds  me  of  death  — 
the  end  of  everything.] 

In  purple  splendor  drooping, 

The  clematis  by  the  gate, 
Is  the  symbol  of  summer  departing, 

The  summer  which  may  not  wait. 

And  autumn,  with  gifts  so  precious. 

How  soon  it  passeth  away  ; 
It  crowneth  the  year  with  sadness  — 

It  lingers,  but  may  not  stay. 

Like  old  age,  foUoweth  winter, 

And  through  its  chilly  breath 
We  dimly  see  in  a  mirror. 

The  misty  face  of  death. 

To  the  living  spring  retumeth. 

But  what  avails  to  the  dead 
That  the  grass  should  be  green  above  them, 

The  primrose  bloom  o'er  their  head  ? 

Is  there  aught  remaineth  of  knowledge. 

Of  hope,  of  faith,  or  of  love. 
When  the  winter  of  death  is  round  us, 

And  only  a  mound  above 

In  some  graveyard  is  left  for  a  token 
That  we  who  once  were  are  not,  now 

That  ineffable  mystic  presence 
We  call  death  stooped  and  kissed  our 
brow? 

And  we — we  arose  and  followed 
Out  into  the  blackness  of  night ; 

And  none  whom  we  left  behind  us 
May  know  if  the  morning  light 

Ever  breaks  on  a  great  hereafter  ; 

Or  if  death  is  the  end  of  life. 
And  a  dreamless  annihilation 

Be  the  finish  of  earthly  strife. 

Academy.  FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 


Love  of  you  now  conquers  grief, 
Love  of  you  makes  life  a  gain  ; 

As  a  fading  woodland  leaf 
Shines  in  sunlight  after  rain. 

So  the  realm  of  my  distress 

Wears  a  new  and  radiant  dress. 

Ah  !  but  shall  I  keep  the  boon  ? 

Will  you  always  be  to  me 
Stars  of  morning,  suns  of  noon, 

Lamps  to  bid  the  darkness  flee  ? 
Dearest  eyes,  I  know  your  light 
Will  content  me  till  the  night. 
Academy.  Percy  Pinkebton. 


SONG. 

Golden  face  that  human  sorrow 
May  not  touch  nor  make  less  fair, 

Lustre  from  you  let  me  borrow, 
Sunbeams  that  shall  banish  care  ; 

All  the  grief  of  all  my  years 

In  your  presence  disappears. 

Dear,  delightful,  dark  blue  eyes  I 
Life  seemed  like  an  autumn  day, 

Hone  was  as  a  flame  that  dies, 
Till  you  shone  across  my  way ; 

But  when  your  ^reat  glory  broke 

O'er  my  life,  this  love  awoke  ; 


VERITATEM  DH^XI. 
IN    M  E  M  O  K  I  A  M    E.  H. 

''Truth  is  an  Idol,''  spake  the  Chrifitian 
sage. 
**  Thou  shalt  not  worship  Truth,  divorced 

from  Love. 
Truth  is  but  God's  mere  image.     Look 
above  !  " 
So  Pascal  wrote ;  and  still  we  muse  the  page. 

"  Truth  is  divine,"  said  Plato,  "but  on  high 
She  dwells,  and  few  may  be  her  worshiiv 

pers. 
For  Truth  is  sad,  and  lonely,  and  diverse  ; 
Heal  thou  the  weakling  with  a  generous 
lie." 

But  thou  in  Truth  delightedst,  thou,  of  soul 
As  subtle-shimmering    as    the  rainbow- 
mist. 
And  thou  in  all  her  service  didst  persist. 
For  not  one  Truth  thou  lovedst,  but  the 
Whole. 
Atheneum.  Mabt  DabmestETEB. 


A  CRADLE  SONG. 

The  angels  are  bending 

Above  your  white  bed, 
They  weary  of  tending 

The  souls  of  the  dead. 

God  smiles  in  high  heaven 

To  see  you  so  good, 
The  old  planets  seven 

Grow  gay  with  his  mood. 

I  kiss  you,  and  kiss  you. 
With  arms  round  my  own. 

Ah,  how  shall  I  miss  you. 
When,  dear,  you  have  grown. 

W.  B.  Yeats. 
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From  The  New  Review. 
THE  PETRIE  PAPYRI. 

The  archsBological  researches  which 
have  made  Egypt  again  famous  in  re- 
cent times  are  continually  finding  new 
starting  points,  and  continually  provid- 
ing the  world  with  sui-prises.  It  is  but 
recently  that  the  excavations  at  Tell-el- 
amarna  discovered  to  us  the  wonderful 
fact  that  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt  was  not 
only  common  fourteen  centuries  before 
Christ,  but  that  it  was  carried  on  in 
cuneiform  writing.  The  great  "  find  " 
of  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens 
in  their  remote  hiding-place  in  1881 
recovered  for  us  the  body  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  Egyptian  kings,  Ramses 
II.  ;  and  in  the  Cairene  Museum  the 
returning  visitor  may  see  rooms  of 
treasures  which  have  accumulated  dur- 
ing each  year  of  the  last  decade.  But 
no  field  of  discovery  has  been  more 
novel  and  fruitful  than  the  Fayytlm,  an 
oasis,  or  depression,  apart  from  the 
west  of  the  Nile  valley,  which  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  till  yesterday, 
when  the  opening  of  a  railway  line  from 
Assiout  into  this  fruitful  tract  not  only 
developed  its  material  resources,  but 
excited  the  interest  of  Egyptian  schol- 
ars. 

From  this  source  have  come  most  of 
the  texts  on  papyrus  which  have  en- 
grossed the  world  of  letters  for  the  last 
few  years.  Some  indeed,  such  as  the 
famous  Aristotle,  have  had  their  hiding- 
place  hidden  by  those  who  are  still 
searching  this  mine  of  literary  gold  ; 
but  the  great  collection  purchased  by 
the  Archduke  Rainer  (of  Austria),  and 
many  of  the  still  more  various  and 
curious  discoveries  of  Mr.  Petrie,  are 
from  this  small  corner  of  Egypt,  nor  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  we  have  obtained  more 
than  a  tithe  of  what  still  lies  beneath 
the  sand.  The  Archduke  Rainer' s  col- 
lection, dating  from  various  centuries, 
and  in  many  tongues,  is  being  cata- 
logued, and  also  carefully  deciphered 
and  published,  by  a  competent  commit- 
tee of  savants  in  Vienna.  The  mate- 
rial part  of  Mr.  Petrie's  discoveries  has 
been  illustrated  and  explained  in  the 
fascinating    series    of    volumes    which 


that  indeCatigable  worker  prepares  dur- 
ing each  summer  in  England,  recording 
the  previous  winter's  work  in  Egypt. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  public  regret  when 
I  state  that  this  tax  upon  his  energies 
has  for  the  present  so  impaired  his 
health  that  he  must  of  necessity  take  a 
year's  respite  from  his  toil.  He  has, 
indeed,  more  than  earned  this  leisure. 
What  man  of  his  age  can  show  such  a 
record  of  brilliant  archseological  achieve- 
ments ? 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  large  depart- 
ment of  his  discovery  which  he  has 
delegated  to  others  —  the  task  of  de- 
ciphering and  publishing  the  many 
texts  on  papyrus  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. The  Coptic  part  is  just  now 
being  brought  out  by  Mr.  Crum  ;  the 
Egyptian  part  (hieratic  and  demotic) 
has  been  consigned  to  Mr.  Griffiths ^ 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  the  Greek  part, 
first  attacked  by  Mr.  Sayce,  who  read 
many  of  the  texts,  though  he  published 
but  a  few,  has  come  into  my  hands,  and 
I  have  given  a  specimen  of  what  they 
are  in  the  "Cunningham  Memoir" 
VIII.,  published  with  admirable  auto- 
type facsimiles  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  A  second  and 
far  larger  instalment  of  these  papers  is 
at  present  in  process  of  being  printed. 
But  as  this  publication  is  both  expen- 
sive and  intended  for  specialists  —  those 
of  Germany  are  already  writing  volumes 
of  controversy  about  it  —  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  put  in  a  popular  form  the 
main  results  of  my  labors  for  the  last 
two  years.  These  labors  are  by  no 
means  completed.  It  is  but  six  weeks 
ago  that,  at  the  Oriental  Congress 
in  London,  Mr.  Newberry  placed  in 
my  hands  a  great  new  consignment 
which  will  require  many  months  of 
further  study,  and  which  I  have  al- 
ready ascertained  to  be  scraps  of  the 
very  same  papers,  in  some  cases  sup- 
plying the  gaps  in  what  I  have  already 
published. 

The  collection  now  in  my  hands  is 
not  like  that  of  the  archduke,  ranging 
through  many  languages  and  over  many 
centuries  ;  it  is  a  collection  almost  ex- 
clusively derived  from  a  very  brief 
epoch  —  say  fifty  years — but  all  of  it 
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far  older  than  anything  yet  4)ubli8he(l 
by  the  Vienna  savants.  Moreover,  the 
Petrie  papyri  from  Gurob  are  only  in 
Greek  or  demotic  —  only  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  in  hieratic  —  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  hardly  a  bilingual  piece  among 
them.  The  Coptic  texts  now  being 
published  by  Mr.  Crum  were  not  found 
in  this  place,  and  were  not  all  found, 
but  purchased,  by  Mr.  Petrie. 

I  am  here  only  concerned  with  the 
special  group  resulting  from  the  excava- 
tion of  a  small  cemetery  at  Gurob,  in 
the  Fayyfim,  containing  not  more  than 
thirty  coffins,  or,  rather,  mummy  cases, 
for  the  human  figure  is  rudely  modelled 
In  these  receptacles.  But  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  wood,  they  were  constructed 
from  a  mass  of  waste  papers,  by  laying 
and  gluing  together  these  papers  in  lay- 
4jr8,  and  were  then  coated  within  and 
without  with  clay,  and  painted  with  de- 
signs. The  case,  when  complete,  rep- 
resented a  swathed  mummy  with  its 
face  exposed,  the  whole  richly  colored. 
It  now  appears,  from  the  fact  that  parts 
of  the  same  text  are  found  in  divers  of 
these  cases,  that  they  were  made  up  at 
the  same  time,  and  probably  by  trades- 
men who  acquired  this  mass  of  papyri 
for  the  purpose.  As  four  or  five  of  the 
texts  are  dated  in  the  year  186  B.C.  we 
may  not  assume  that  any  of  the  cases 
were  made  earlier.  But  the  great  mass 
of  the  dated  papers  range  from  260  B.C. 
to  223  B.C.,  and  none  at  all  from  the 
interval  between  the  later  date  and  186. 
They  are,  therefore,  a  collection  from 
the  palmiest  days  of  Greek  Egypt,  when 
the  second  and  third  Ptolemies  had 
made  their  kingdom  prosperous,  ad- 
mired, and  respected  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  civilized  world. 

When  the  reader  reflects  that  most  of 
our  Greek  MSS.  date  from  the  later 
Middle  Ages  ;  that  the  age  of  even  the 
Egyptian  fragments  of  the  classics  hith- 
erto known  in  no  case  ascend  with  cer- 
tainty above  the  Christian  era ;  that  a 
dated  Greek  handwriting  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  was  hitherto  an  unheard-of 
thing,  he  will  appreciate  the  fascinating 
position  in  which  good  fortune  has 
placed  me.  For  I  have  now  for  two 
years  been  daily  handling  papers  writ- 


ten by  scores  of  hands  at  this  remote 
date,  ranging  from  the  small,  neat,  pro- 
fessional character  of  the  bookseller's 
scribe  to  the  large  scrawl  of  the  private 
man  ;  from  the  precision  of  the  official 
clerk  to  the  untidiness  of  the  unlettered 
servant.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  have  left  us  their  correspondence, 
their  contracts,  their  family  papers, 
even  scraps  of  the  books  they  read,  in 
this  wonderful  collection.  Had  the 
coffia-makers  used  these  papers  whole, 
there  is  no  estimating  the  knowledge 
they  would  afford  us ;  a  whole  society 
of  Greeks  of  this  remote  date  would 
rise  in  all  its  detail  into  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But,  alas  I  the 
papers  were  all  torn  into  patches  of 
moderate  size,  the  surfaces  of  many  of 
them  daubed  with  mud  which  effaced 
the  ink,  the  whole  mass  confused  and 
mixed  up,  as  it  were  by  deliberate  in- 
tention. The  task,  therefore,  of  clean- 
ing, deciphering,  guessing,  combining, 
is  one  of  great  patience,  and  the  results 
often  barren  after  weeks  of  toil.  Most 
of  the  smaller  fragments,  generally  some 
items  in  a  private  account,  are  of  no  use 
or  interest,  but  one  can  never  tell  that 
even  such  stray  words  will  not  fill  a  gap 
in  a  larger  text,  which  remains  unintel- 
ligible till  that  gap  is  supplied.  Some- 
times a  hopelessly  effaced  scrawl  will 
suddenly  yield  its  secret,  and  afford  a 
veritable  triumph  to  the  decipherer ; 
sometimes  an  apparently  easy  hand  will 
conceal  puzzles  that  baffle  all  his  inge- 
nuity. It  is  in  these  alternations  of 
hope  and  despair  that  I  have  been  exer- 
cised ever  since  I  was  introduced  to  the 
subject,  and  taught  my  first  lessons  b}- 
Mr.  Sayce,  at  Oxford.  In  another  year  I 
may  hope  the  task  will  be  accomplished, 
so  far  as  my  efforts  can  do  it.  But 
there  will  be  an  ample  harvest  for 
other  men  in  adding  to  my  results  and 
correcting  my  errors. 

The  substance  of  these  papyri  may  be 
briefly  classified  as  follows  :  (1)  A  small 
number  of  classical  texts,  which  were 
books  carried  by  the  Greek  settlers  into 
the  Fayyflm.  These  texts  may  be  con- 
siderably older  than  the  dated  papers, 
and  some  of  them  probably  ascend 
above  the  year  300  B.C.    Most  of  them 
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were  easily  identified.  There  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  "  Antiope  "  of  Eurip- 
ides, a  play  often  praised  and  quoted  by 
the  ancients,  notably  by  Plato,  but  from 
which  nothing  more  than  isolated  lines 
had  been  preserved.  We  now  have  the 
whole  concluding  scene,  tolerably  com- 
plete, for  the  second  fragment  pub- 
lished in  facsimile  has  since  been  fitted 
to  the  third,  so  giving  us  almost  three 
columns  of  continuous  text.  A  few 
other  short  extracts  from  plays  were 
found,  but  too  mutilated  to  tell  us  more 
than  the  fact  that  such  extracts  were 
then  in  use. 

Then  there  was  a  miserable  scrap  of 
an  Iliad,  giving  us  only  the  ends  of  the 
lines  in  one  column  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  next,  in  all  thirty-five  ends  and 
openings,  sufficient  to  identify  it  as 
from  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad, 
but  containing  five  or  six  ryot  known  in 
any  of  our  texts;  and  this  is  far  the 
oldest  copy  of  the  Iliad  ever  yet  found  I 
It  is  a  text  earher  than  those  of  the 
great  critics,  notably  than  that  of  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  we  may  well  ask,  did  these 
critics  expunge  one-seventh  of  the 
older  current  texts  ?  The  discussion  of 
this  problem  is  now  occupying  the  Ger- 
mans, who  send  me  every  month  a 
pamphlet  concerning  it. 

Among  the  prose  classical  texts  the 
most  important  is  that  of  the  **  Phaedo  " 
of  Plato  —  two  or  three  pages  are  pre- 
served, in  a  beautiful  hand,  archaic 
even  in  comparison  with  the  other  pa- 
pers, and  containing  variants  from  our 
cmTent  texts,  not  indeed  anything  so 
violent  as  those  of  the  Iliad  papyrus, 
but  still  sufficient  to  excite  a  similar 
controversy  in  Germany.  The  "edi- 
tion "  is  certainly  older,  but  is  it  better 
than  the  famous  Oxford  MS.  of  the 
ninth  century  a.d.  ?  I  may  also  here 
announce  that  I  have  just  found,  in  a 
hand  somewhat  similar,  a  considerable 
passage  from  the  "  Laches  "  of  Plato, 
which  will  soon  be  published.  The  rest 
of  those  just  enumerated  are  facsimiled 
in  my  "  Cunningham  Memoir."  There 
are,  besides,  fragments  of  prose  texts, 
of  which  the  author  is  not  yet  identified. 

We  may  pass  on  to  (2)  the  private,  or 
rather  every-day  documents,  for  some 


of  them  are  copies  of  public  records. 
The  subjects  of  these  are  so  various 
that  it  is  hard  to  classify  them.  There 
are  a  few  letters  from  sons  to  fathers, 
or  of  recommendation  ;  a  few  from  stew- 
ards giving  an  account  of  their  farms 
to  the  master.  Many  more  are  from 
subordinate  officials  giving  reports,  or 
making  complaints,  or  quoting  letters 
sent  to  them.  In  some  cases  we  have 
the  answers,  with  rescripts  from  the 
governor  of  the  province,  or  even  a  royal 
decree.  Some  of  these  documents  are 
the  actual  copy  sent,  with  the  address 
on  the  back,  and  are  written  in  more  or 
less  formal  or  easily  read  hands  (where 
not  effaced  or  broken).  Others  are  only 
the  rough  drafts,  scrawled  in  a  most 
untidy  way,  or  full  of  erasures  and  cor- 
rections written  over  the  lines.  Some 
are  from  Egyptians  to  Greeks,  some 
even  from  Egyptian  officials  to  one  an- 
other ;  and  they  show  plainly  that  the 
red-tape  of  office  was  as  nfe  then  as  it 
now  is  in  the  depai-tments  at  Whitehall. 
The  official  who  makes  a  report  always 
quotes  the  letters  sent  to  him  verbatim, 
and  the  replying  authority  rehearses 
the  facts  with  explicit  care.  These 
documents  are  dated,  but  merely  by  the 
current  year  of  the  reign  and  the  month, 
without  giving  the  king's  name.  Hence 
it  is  only  from  the  dates  to  companion 
documents,  the  character  of  the  writing, 
the  analogy  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
identity  in  site  that  we  can  make  sure 
that  they  come  from  the  very  early  date 
which  I  have  asserted  for  them.  More- 
over, when  we  find  all  the  letters  to  and 
from  Cleon,  the  architect  of  the  prov- 
ince, dated  year  30,  or  year  31,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  king  was  the 
second  Ptolemy  (Philadelphus),  for  the 
next  king  who  reigned  so  long  was 
Euergetes  II.,  a  century  later,  and  not 
a  single  one  of  the  fully  dated  papers 
mentions  his  name. 

These  fully  dated  papers  are  :  (1) 
Wills,  of  which  we  have  a  large  group, 
giving  us  the  dispositions  of  property 
made  by  various  landholders  in  the 
Fayytim,  and  accordingly  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  whole  collection. 
(2)  There  are  also  receipts  and  con- 
tracts, all    dated    carefully    after   this 
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fashion  :  "  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  Brother 
Gods,  the  10th  year  ;  the  priest  of  Alex- 
ander, of  the  Brother  Gods,  and  of  the 
Beneficent  Gods,  being  Apollonides,  son 
of  Moschion,  the  priestess  of  the  [dei- 
fied] Queen  Arsinoe  Philadelphus,  being 
Menekrateia,  daughter  of  Philamenon  ; 
in  the  month  Payni,  the  26th  day,  in 
the  City  of  the  Crocodiles,  of  the  Arsi- 
noite  nome'^'' — a  formula  which  we 
knew  long  ago  from  the  famous  Hosetta 
inscription,  and  again  from  the  Cano- 
pus  inscription,  which  is  dated  the  veiy 
same  year  (238  B.C.),  and  in  the  very 
same  words  (just  cited)  as  many  of  our 
documents.  Lastly,  I  may  place  in  this 
very  imperfect  enumeration  —  a  com- 
plete one  would  weary  the  reader  — 
very  numerous  accounts  ;  some  those 
of  tax-gatherers,  giving  the  sums  paid 
to  them  ;  some  those  of  contractors, 
such  as  what  we  should  call  livery -stable 
men,  or  vetturini^  for  the  supply  of  fod- 
der for  horses,  food  for  drivers,  and 
medicaments  for  curing  hurts  or  lame- 
ness ;  many  more  are  mere  private  ac- 
counts, generally  scrawled  on  the  back 
of  some  other  document,  and  quite  un- 
intelligible where  they  are  mutilated, 
which  is  almost  always  the  case. 

If  this  mass  of  various  documents 
were  in  any  degree  undamaged  ;  if  even 
one- tenth  consisted  of  complete  texts, 
however  short,  the  gain  to  ancient  his- 
tory would  be  enormous.  As  it  is,  we 
shall  have  the  daily  life  of  a  large  soci- 
ety brought  before  us  with  much  detail, 
when  some  of  the  many  riddles  are 
solved  which  each  of  these  fragments 
presents.  In  this  rough  sketch,  which 
I  now  put  together  from  the  isolated 
facts  which  are  emerging  daily  from  the 
decipherment,  there  may  be  man}'  inac- 
curacies ;  the  general  outline  is,  I  think, 
definite,  and  will  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished by  ample  evidence. 

Let  us  first  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
famous  district  which  is  the  scene  of 
so  many  discoveries.  The  Fayjrflm  is 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  caused  by  a  great 
natural  depression,  or  series  of  depres- 
sions, so  that  a  large  tract  of  country, 
lying  lower  than  the  high  Nile,  can  be 
irrigated  from  the  river  by  canals,  which 


are  led  round  the  circular  basin  of  land, 
as  it  were,  in  concentric  circles,  till  at 
last  the  water  finds  its  way  into  the 
central  cavity  of  the  district,  where 
there  has  been  for  thousands  of  years 
a  great  lake,  in  its  level  far  below  the 
MediteiTanean,  and  therefore  only 
drained  by  evaporation.  As  the  irri- 
gation comes  from  the  higher  level,  and 
not  from  the  lake,  the  efforts  of  man 
have  always  been  to  reduce  its  size,  and 
the  early  Egyptian  kings,  who  under- 
stood the  problem  perfectly,  did  by  a 
great  dyke  confine  the  lake  towards  the 
south,  and  build  a  large  city  (of  the 
Crocodiles),  the  metropolis  for  a  most 
fertile  district,  which  rose  in  slopes 
from  its  centre.  The  fish  of  the  lake 
were  by  ancient  precedent  the  queen's 
pin-money,  so  that  the  duty  paid  by 
fishermen  afforded  her  a  larjje  inccmie. 
In  the  tijnes  of  decay,  before  the  con- 
quest of  Alexander,  the  embankment 
of  the  lake  seems  to  have  been  neg- 
lected,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Fayyiim 
covered  with  water,  which  may  no 
doubt  have  increased  the  fishing  area 
and  the  queen's  pin-money,  but  had 
withdrawn  a  large  area  from  cultivation. 
It  may  be  conjectured  as  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  able  and  enterprising  Queen 
Arsinoe,  second  wife  and  full  sister  of 
Rolemy  II.  (Philadelphus),  when  that 
king  had  attained  secure  peace,  and 
desired  to  disband  and  provide  for  hi> 
large  army,  offered  to  clear  the  sub- 
merged ground  and  provide  farms  for 
the  king's  veterans.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  large  number  of  veterans,  whose  pa- 
pers are  now  before  us,  were  settled 
there  as  landholders,  that  the  nome 
was  renamed  the  Araindiie^  after  the 
queen,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  exist  in2[  native  population  be- 
ing dispossessed.  The  largest  owners, 
probably  soldiers  who  had  done  special 
service  under  the  first  Ptolemv,  were 
''  hundred-acre  men  ; "  and  they  ap- 
pear in  the  wills  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  very  old  men,  who  might 
have  been  the  sons  of  the  actual  sol- 
diers of  Alexander.  But  we  have 
lesser  amounts  of  land,  down  to  twenty 
acres,  mentioned. 
This  colony  occupied  the  heart  of  the 
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Fayjriim,  and  greatly  enlarged  or  re- 
built the  City  of  Crocodiles,  where  they 
dwelt,  surrounded  by  the  fellahs,  who 
may  have  occupied  the  higher  slopes 
and  probably  poorer  land,  but  appear  in 
the  papyri  as  laborers  and  stewards. 
Thus  the  Fayytim,  by  this  new  enter- 
prise, was  restored  to  its  ancient  fertil- 
ity, and  became  the  flourishing  country 
which  Strabo  saw  and  admired.  The 
slopes  are  the  only  hilly  country  culti- 
vated in  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Cope  White- 
house,  the  most  intimate  student  of 
that  district,  showed  me  a  photograph 
he  had  taken  there  of  a  waterfall  tum- 
bling through  a  wooded  glen,  which  I 
guessed  to  be  a  view  in  Syria.  Here 
wine  and  oil,  flowers  and  unguents, 
were  produced  for  the  consumption  of 
Memphis  and  Alexandria ;  quantities 
of  corn  and  green  fodder  were  exported 
by  the  canal  which  ran  from  Ptolemais, 
near  the  heart  of  the  district,  to  the 
Nile.  And  here  the  traveller  in  Stra- 
bo's  day  could  not  only  admire  the 
Ptolemaic  industry  introduced  by  the 
new  colony,  but  the  ancient  wonders  of 
the  land  ;  the  great  lake  covered  with 
sails,  the  famous  lab3rrinth,  and  the 
great  temples  of  the  central  city,  which 
dated  from  the  twelfth  dynasty,  long 
before  the  days  of  Abraham. 

It  is  convenient  to  call  the  Ptolemaic 
colony  Greeks,  as  contrasted  with  the 
natives,  because  they  used  Greek 
as  their  tongue,  and  were  gradually 
moulded  into  Hellenistic  ways.  But 
the  descriptions  of  the  men  who  made 
and  witnessed  the  wills  and  signed  the 
contracts  show  us  that  the  veterans  of 
Ptolemy  were  a  population  mixed  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way,  being  in  fact 
the  descendants  either  in  blood  or  in 
habit  of  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  who 
gathered  under  his  standard  all  the  en- 
terprising spirits  of  his  wide  domains. 
Thus  there  lived  side  by  side  in  the 
FayyQm,  speaking  good  Greek,  and 
using  Greek  customs,  not  only  Mace- 
donians, the  most  privileged  of  all, 
but  Thessalians,  Thracians,  Arcadians, 
Illyrians,  Carians,  Persians,  Lycians, 
Campanians,  iEtolians,  all  remember- 
ing and  specifying  their  original  homes, 
which  they  had  permanently  abandoned. 


Though  I  have  met  with  many  in- 
stances of  natives  calling  their  sons  b}' 
Greek  names,  I  have  not  yet  found  one 
of  a  veteran  marrying  a  native  woman  ; 
the  wife  so  often  mentioned  as  sole 
heiress  to  her  husband  being  always  of 
Hellenistic  extraction.  But  we  may 
not  dogmatize. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  society 
formed  from  a  mercenary  army,  with 
no  clan  traditions  and  few  restraints  of 
kinship,  there  existed  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  bequest.  We  do  not  find  any 
part  of  a  man's  property  disposed  of  by 
the  law.  Women  could  inherit  on  an 
equality  with  men.  Very  frequent  is 
the  brief  formula :  "  1  leave  all  I  pos- 
sess to  ray  wife  X,  or  my  son  Y,  and 
nothing  to  anybody  else."  As  a  will 
with  details  is  far  more  interesting,  I 
shall  here  give  a  specimen,  of  which 
most  part  has  been  published  (plate 
XII.)  in  the  "  Cunningham  Memoir," 
but  which  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
missing  strip  on  the  left  side  now  euji- 
bles  me  to  give  in  a  much  more  correct 
and  intelligible  form.  The  opening  for- 
mula or  date,  already  described,  is  lost, 
but  from  a  just-found  fragment  in  the 
very  same  peculiar  hand,  which  nmst 
have  been  the  next  column  on  the  same 
roll,  we  can  restore  it  literally,  and  de- 
termme  it  to  be  the  ninth  or  tenth  year 
of  the  third  Ptolemy,  viz.,  238-7  B.C. 

At  this  date  then  :  *'  there  made  the 
following  will,  deliberately  and  in  his 
right  mind,  Peisias  the  Lycian,  one  of 
those  settled  in  the  new  c(»lony  [age 
lost  J,  a  man  of  crooked  fi<j;ure,  of  mid- 
dle height,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  a 
scar  under  the  jaw  [they  are  fond  of 
enumerating  their  scars].  May  it  be 
my  good  fortune  to  keep  in  good  health 
and  manage  my  own  affairs,  but  should 
anything  human  happen  to  me,  I  be- 
queath my  property  in  Alexandria  [the 
capital,  ninety  miles  away]  to  my  son 
Peisicrates,  viz.,  my  house  and  all  its 
furniture,  together  with  my  slaves  Dio- 
nysius  and  Eutychus,  and  my  slave-girl 
Abisila  and  her  daughter  Eirene,  all 
Syrians.  But  to  Axiothea,  daughter  of 
Hippias,  of  Lycia,  my  wife,  I  bequeath 

my  Syrian  slave-girl and  the  house 

which  I  own  in  Bubastos  in  the  Arsin- 
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oite  nome  ;  the  rest  of  my  property  Id 
Bubastos  I  leave  in  common  to  my  son 
and  my  wife.  But  whatever  property 
my  wife  Axiotbea  brought  me  in  her 
dowry,  and  still  exists,  I  direct  that  she 
shall  have  it,  and  Feisicrates  have  no 
share  m  it ;  but  as  regards  whatever  of 
it  is  gone  or  spoilt,  let  Feisicrates  pay 
to  Axiothea  the  subjoined  values, 
wherever  they  find  a  deficit :  a  female 
woollen  tunic  and  summer  wrap,  6 
drachmae ;  a  man's  tunic,  12dr.;  a 
man's  belt,  \dr. ;  a  new  summer  wrap, 
12<{r.;  a  cloak,  8(2r.  ;  a  bronze  cup, 
Adr, ;  a  bronze  cooler,  6dr.,"  etc.,  etc. 
The  remainder  is  mutilated,  but  female 
slippers,  knives,  earrings,  etc.,  are 
specified.  The  drachmae  mentioned  are 
silver  drachmae,  and  nearly  equal  to  the 
modern  franc  in  value. 

Frayers  to  the  gods  or  religious  ex- 
pressions are  unknown  in  these  docu- 
ments,  and,  except  the  cult  of  the 
reigning  house,  which  may  be  called 
official  royalty,  no  worship  seems  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  these  people's 
lives.  Here,  again,  their  traditions  as 
mere  soldiers  in  a  moving  camp  must 
have  destroyed  their  habits  of  religion, 
which  among  the  Greeks  was  almost 
exclusively  local,  and  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  each  particular  city. 
Mention  of  the  land  (Kknpot)  is  so  rare 
in  bequests  —  the  only  occurrence  of  it 
has  its  context  destroyed  —  that  it  may 
have  been  secured  to  the  legal  heir,  and 
not  left  in  the  testator's  power.  But 
that  these  settlers  were  deprived  of 
their  lots,  either  for  debts  to  the  State 
or  other  misconduct,  is  distinctly  stated. 
In  one  case  the  owner  only  farmed  one- 
third  of  his  land,  and  let  the  rest  to  two 
neighbors,  who  farmed  it  with  him,  and 
sold  their  produce  in  common  with  his. 
The  olive  and  the  vine  —  which  they 
probably  imported  from  Greece  or  Fal- 
estine  —  many  kinds  of  vegetables, 
flowers,  and  melons  are  mentioned. 
There  was  even  the  same  habit  of  keep- 
ing pigeon-cotes  for  the  sake  of  their 
very  stimulating  manure,  as  there  is 
now  in  Egypt.  It  must  have  been  a 
very  aristocratic  settlement,  for  the 
great  majority  style  themselves  cavalry 
soldiers,  many  of  them    are  Macedo- 


nians of  the  Guard,  several  officers  of 
the  rank  of  our  captains  or  majors.  We 
hear,  to  our  surprise,  not  only  of  the 
bequest  of  horses,  which  were,  there- 
fore, not  provided  for  the  cavalry  by 
the  crown  (though  we  hear  of  inspec- 
tors of  horses),  but  of  chariots  of  five 
horses,  as  well  as  of  three,  in  which 
officials  made  their  visits  to  the  prov- 
ince. The  same  officials  made  requisi- 
tions from  the  natives,  among  other 
things,  of  geese,  for  their  hospitalities, 
for  we  have  a  formal  complaint  of  the 
"  royal  gooseherds  "  —  all  Egyptians  — 
that  they  cannot  bear  this  burden  and 
do  their  duty  to  the  king.  There  is 
long  since  well-known  an  inscription 
from  Fhilae  regarding  a  similar  com- 
plaint of  the  priests  there,  that  the 
burden  of  entertaining  passing  officials 
was  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what  evi- 
dence there  is  of  the  oppression  of  the 
natives,  who  were  obliged  once  more  to 
receive  a  dominant  race  of  strangers 
and  share  with  them,  or  rather  surren- 
der to  them,  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
When  the  demotic  documents,  found 
among  the  Greek  ones  I  am  now  de- 
scribing, shall  have  been  deciphered, 
we  shall  probably  learn  much  more  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  the  natives.  But 
so  far  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
the  Ftolemaic  rule  was  not  considerate 
to  them.  We  cannot,  moreover,  be 
always  sure  of  the  nationality  of  the  ill- 
treated  persons  who  make  complaint  in 
our  papers.  For  the  natives  very  soon 
began  to  call  their  children  by  Greek 
names.  But  there  are,  no  doubt,  cases 
of  assault  where  the  complainant  was 
certainly  Egyptian.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  appears  to  have  been  common,  but 
not  confined  to  the  natives,  and  they 
were  certainly  cited  as  witnesses  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Greeks.  They  also  held 
inferior  offices  or  magistracies,  and  were 
invaluable  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
from  a  population  whose  few  proper 
names  were  so  oft  repeated  as  to  make 
identification  by  strangers  very  difficult. 
But  though  we  hear  of  natives  in  these 
positions  of  trust,  there  is  not  a  word 
concerning  the  higher  classes  of  older 
days,  the  priestly  and  the  warrior  castes. 
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The  latter  were,  of  course,  superseded 
by  the  very  veterans  now  before  us, 
who  were  settled  in  other  parts  of 
Egypt  also,  notably  about  Thebes,  as 
we  know  from  other  papyri.  But  the 
priests  were-  still  of  great  national  im- 
portance, as  the  two  great  stone  in- 
scriptions (of  Rosetta  and  of  Canopus) 
amply  testify.  They  cannot  have  been 
absent  from  the  City  of  the  Crocodiles, 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  found  them  men- 
tioned even  once.  The  Jews,  I  may 
add,  alleged  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
settled  in  Egypt  by  Alexander  and 
the  first  Ptolemy,  appear  frequently 
enough.  They  inhabited  one  village  at 
least  —  Samaria,  in  the  Fayyiim  —  and 
seem  to  have  been  on  an  equality  with 
the  Greeks.  The  complaints  of  the 
free  native  laborers  set  before  the  archi- 
tect (chief  commissioner  of  works)  in 
various  documents  seem  always  to  be 
treated  with  respect  and  discussed  be- 
fore an  arbitrator  or  judge,  though  we 
must  also  add  that  redress  was  not 
prompt,  and  that  in  one  case  the  work- 
men threaten  to  pledge  their  iron  tools, 
which  were  valuable  and  supplied  by 
the  employers. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  been  able  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  great  and  varied 
society  of  the  FayyQm  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  We  have  the  names  of  at 
least  sixty  villages,  and  know  that  the 
veterans  were  scattered  through  them 
on  their  farms,  as  well  as  settled  in  the 
central  town.  Many  of  these  villages 
were  evidently  new,  as  appears  from 
such  names  as  Philadelphia,  Theadcl- 
phia,  Berenice,  etc.,  but  veterans  also 
inhabited  the  villages  with  uncouth 
Egyptian  names.  These  names,  trans- 
literated into  Greek  by  the  men  who 
pronounced  them,  promise  to  be  of  great 
value  in  giving  us  some  clue  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  old  Egyptian,  a  language 
long  since  deciphered  and  read,  but  of 
which  the  vocalization  is  still  hidden 
from  us.  The  Petrie  papyri  will  help  to 
solve  this  great  difficulty.  Not  only  the 
names  of  villages,  but  those  of  native 
men  and  women  occur  so  frequently,  and 
with  such  slight  variations  of  spelling, 
that  we  can  have  little  doubt  what  the 
Greeks  heard  when  the  natives  spoke 


these  names.  Thus  a  great  advance  in 
Egyptology  may  also  result  from  this 
increase  to  our  knowledge  in  Greek 
philology. 

To  me  this  latter  is,  of  course,  of  far 
more  interest.  Intimately  as  we  know 
the  speech  of  some  parts  of  Greece  in 
classical  days,  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Hellenistic  Greek  is  still  most  obscure. 
The  modifications  produced  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  language  by  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  by  the  mixture  of  the  various 
dialects  ;  by  the  diffusion  of  the  lan- 
guage among  foreigners  —  these  are  still 
problems  for  the  philologist.  Poly  bins 
and  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  the  only  considerable  speci- 
mens hitherto  extant  of  this  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Greek.  The  former  rep- 
resents the  best  literary  speech  of  Greece 
proper  ;  the  latter  was  always  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  men  below  the  average 
in  their  knowledge  of  Greek,  shackled, 
moreover,  in  the  freedom  of  their  ex- 
pression by  the  Hebrew  text  before 
them.  A  comparison  of  the  speech  of 
these  early  papyri  with  both  will  lead 
us,  I  think,  to  rate  Polybius  somewhat 
lower  as  a  stylist,  for  the  Greek  written 
every  day  by  these  country  officials  in 
remote  Egypt  is  easier,  simpler,  and 
often  more  graceful  than  his  awkward 
periods.  Our  conclusions  concerning 
the  LXX.,  seem,  however,  confirmed. 
The  vocabulary  of  that  collection  of 
translations  is  in  many  cases  paralleled 
by  the  papyri ;  the  strange  words  which 
occur  in  it  occur  also  in  them.  But  it 
is  plain  at  first  reading  that  the  acts  of 
the  Grseco-Macedonian  population  of 
the  Fayyfim  show  a  very  different 
knowledge  and  feeling  for  the  language. 
There  occur,  no  doubt,  mistakes,  both 
of  spelling  and  of  construction.  But 
they  are  distinctly  oversights,  not  dep- 
ravations of  the  language,  and  this  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  false  gram- 
matical forms  are  very  rare.  There 
must  have  been  good  schools  in  the 
Fayyfim,  and  the  children  of  this  mot- 
ley population  must  have  been  taught 
carefully  to  use  the  polite  language  of 
the  civilized  world.  They  were  taught 
to  write  it  elegantly  also.  The  hand- 
writing of  Poly  crates,  who    addresses 
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his  father  in  two  extant  letters,  is  a 
model  for  any  age  —  large,  clear,  and 
symmetrical.  The  style  is  not  less  pol- 
ished ;  full  of  affectionate  formulae  and 
studied  deference.  Not  in  the  whole 
collection,  including  missives  to  infe- 
riors from  high  oflScials,  is  there  a  rude 
or  insolent  letter.  All  are  precise  and 
business-like,  even  under  apparently 
grave  provocation.  The  petitions  for 
help  or  redress,  often  for  release  from 
imprisonment,  never  bring  any  charge 
but  that  of  injustice  against  others,  and 
always  beg  for  a  full  hearing  of  the 
case.  We  may  say  without  fear  of  ex- 
aggeration that  no  settlement  of  soldiers 
in  the  present  day  would  produce  any- 
thing like  so  civilized  a  society  —  I 
mean,  of  course,  of  mercenary  or  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  not  of  those  citizen 
armies  where  soldiering  is  but  a  transi- 
tory phase  in  each  man's  life.  But 
these  veterans  were  soldiers  and  noth- 
ing else,  and  yet  they  show,  when  sur- 
prised in  their  every -day  life  and  their 
ordinary  conversation,  how  widely  dif- 
fused a  thing  Hellenistic  culture  was, 
and  what  an  engine  for  civilizing  the 
world. 

The  small  number  of  classical  frag- 
ments in  the  collection  may,  perhaps, 
disappoint  some  of  my  readers.  But 
surely  it  is  very  unlikely  that  books, 
acquired  and  valued  as  such,  should  be 
relegated  to  the  waste -paper  basket, 
while  ordinary  accounts  and  letters  of 
ephemeral  value  were  thrown  away,  or 
sold  as  more  profitable  for  other  uses 
increasing  the  mass  of  family  lumber. 
The  very  men  who  made  these  coffins 
might  reasonably  sift  the  materials  to 
preserve  what  was  salable,  and  so  the 
fragments  we  have  found  may  be  only 
those  that  escaped  this  search.  Even 
so,  they  are  not  inconsiderable.  They 
show  us  that  among  the  great  masters 
not  only  Homer  and  Euripides,  cer- 
tainly the  most  popular  authors  in  the 
whole  Greek  world,  but  Plato  was 
known  and  prized.  They  show  us  that 
even  then  the  habit  of  making  short 
extracts  from  the  great  dramatists,  prob- 
ably for  children  to  learn,  was  common. 
These  extracts  comprise  several  scraps 


which  we  cannot  identify.  Similarly 
there  have  been  several  prose  fragments 
found,  distinctly  classical  in  style,  but 
not  referable  to  their  authors.  An 
early  and  hitherto  unsuspected  version 
of  the  "  Contest  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  " 
(Cunningham  Memoir,  Plate  XXI Y.) 
is  among  the  most  interesting  of  these. 

There  is,  then,  sufficient  evidence  to 
conclude  that  had  we  recovered  not  the 
waste-paper  basket,  but  the  library  of 
one  of  these  settlers,  we  should  have 
found  that  his  culture  was  based  upon 
the  only  true  and  permanent  basis,  the 
familiarity  with  the  great  classical  mas- 
ters of  his  language,  who  combine 
elevation  of  thought  with  purity  of  ex- 
pression. Thus  the  decay  of  Greek 
style,  which  became  inevitable  from  the 
very  diffusion  of  the  language,  was,  if  not 
arrested,  at  least  delayed,  and  the  great 
Alexandrian  critics,  who  arose  in  the 
generations  succeeding  that  of  the  Petrie 
papyri,  were  not  isolated  bookworms 
who  loved  letters  among  an  ignorant 
and  semi-barbarous  population,  but  the 
highest  expression  of  the  aspirations 
of  these  outlying  colonists  from  the 
Greek  world,  who  not  only  at  the  cap- 
ital, but  throughout  their  farms  in  the 
provinces,  knew  and  valued  the  old 
Hellenic  masters. 

I  will  add  a  word  in  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  accounts,  which  form  far 
the  largest  part  of  all  the  texts  —  unfor- 
tunately, as  I  already  said,  in  hopeless 
mutilation.  But  still  a  prolonged  and 
thorough  study  of  them  will  tell  us  first 
the  notation  for  figures,  especially  for 
fractions,  by  these  Greeks,  a  subject  on 
which  Amadeo  Peyron  in  the  last,  and 
Ulrich  Wilcken  in  this  generation  have 
thrown  so  much  light.  There  is,  I 
think,  hardly  a  symbol  which  cannot 
now  be  explained.  Secondly,  we  may 
hope  to  attain  materiiils  for  solving  that 
great  vexed  question,  the  relation  of 
silver  to  copper  coinage  in  Ptolemaic 
Egypt.  Most  of  the  sums  mentioned 
are  in  copper  drachmae,  but  silver  money 
was  not  unfrequent  in  these  earlier 
and  more  prosperous  times.  If  we  can 
find  the  prices  of  ordinary  articles  in 
both,  the  question  might  yet  be  settled. 
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For  thirdly,  we  shall  certainly  from 
this  source  and  from  that  of  the  ostraka,^ 
which  Mr.  Sayce  is  collecting  and  de- 
ciphering in  Egypt,  discover  what  were 
the  prices  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  those  days  of  plenty.  There  re- 
mains, lastly,  the  question  of  taxation. 
Many  of  the  lists  are  those  of  items 
collected  from  the  people  by  tax-gather- 
ers, and  from  a  comparison  of  these 
may  be  discovered  the  amount  of  the 
State  burdens  and  the  method  of  assess- 
ment devised  by  the  old  Egyptians  and 
by  their  successors,  the  Ptolemies.  The 
day,  I  trust,  is  not  far  off  when  all  these 
problems  will  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

J.  P.  Mahafty. 

1  These  ostraka  are  ordinary  potsherds  on  which 
the  Greeks  in  Egypt  ordinarily  wrote  receipts,  and 
of  wliich  whole  fields  remain  in  certain  parts  of 
Egypt.  Several  collections  have  found  their  way 
to  Europe  and  have  been  commented  on,  especially 
by  Professor  U.  Wilcken,  of  Breslau.  But  the 
collection  Mr.  Sayce  is  making  in  his  Nile  boat  is 
likely  to  be  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete 
yet  known.  The  reading  of  these  nasty  and  con- 
tracted scrawls  is  exceedingly  difficult.  1  have 
seen  specimens  dating  from  the  early  Ptolemies, 
and  from  that  age  down  to  Coptic  times. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
THE  IDYL  OF  SWIFTWATER  FERRY. 

BY  CHARLES  T.  C.  JAMES. 

I. 

"  Are  you  the  girl  who  did  it  ?  " 

"I,"  said  Norah,  with  a  smile,  *'am 
the  girl  who  did  it." 

All  day  long  and  every  day,  come 
wet,  come  wind,  come  sunshine,  Norah, 
the  girl  at  the  ferry,  poled  the  punt 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
river,  and  many  people  lately  had  come 
to  be  ferried  across  by  her.  They 
thought  there  was  an  honor  in  being 
ferried  across  by  the  girl  who  had  done 
the  thing  to  which  the  vicar's  wife  from 
the  next  parish  alluded  in  the  question 
given  above. 

**  Tell  me,"  continued  the  lady,  "  all 
about  it.  I  must  hear  it  from  your  own 
lips.  I  will  sit  here,  at  the  end  of  the 
punt,  and  hear  the  story  from  your  own 
lips." 

"  It  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all," 
Norah  replied,  but  placing  a  cushion  at 


the  end  of  the  punt  for  the  greater  ease 
of  the  old  lady,  and  then  standing  be- 
fore her  in  picturesque  garb,  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  wide-brimmed 
hat  slantwise  on  her  head  as  a  shield 
directed  against  the  blazing  afternoon 
sun,  and  one  hand  on  the  top  of  the 
punt  pole,  planted  on  the  outward  side 
of  her  moored  craft  to  keep  it  steady  at 
the  landing-place.  "  Less  than  noth- 
ing, Mrs.  Marcus." 

"  But  I  don't  think  so,  my  dear,  and 
I  want  to  hear  your  own  account  of 
it." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  Norah  .began,  look- 
ing thoughtfuUy  at  the  great  broad 
stream  that  even  in  that  summer 
weather  swirled  and  eddied  turbulently 
by,  "  why,  you  see,  I  had  just  ferried 
the  picnic  party  across,  and  noticed 
what  a  pretty  little  girl  it  was  they  had 
with  them,  and  so  had  watched  them 
making  their  preparations  for  tea  be- 
side the  bank,  when,  all  at  once,  I  heard 
a  scream  and  saw  the  poor  little  thing 
in  the  water.  What  was  it,  on  a  sum- 
mer day,  to  have  gone  in  after  the  child 
and  brought  her  out  ?  Any  one  would 
have  done  it,  placed  as  I  was.  They 
couldn't  have  helped  doing  it ;  and  it 
isn't  worth  a  word." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  brave  thing, 
standing  alone.  But  it  is  not  your  first 
rescue,"  Mrs.  Marcus  said,  with  admir- 
ing eyes  hardly  dimmed  by  the  specta- 
cles through  which  they  glanced  up  at 
the  tall,  strong  figure  and  the  handsome 
gipsy  face. 

"  Old  Clark,  when  he  got  tipsy  and 
fell  out  of  my  punt  last  winter  in  the 
twilight  ?  Oh,  I  couldn't  drown  a  pas- 
senger, you  know  I  It  would  ruin  busi- 
ness." 

*' You're  a  remarkable  girl!"  Mrs. 
Marcus  returned,  still  looking  admir- 
ingly at  face  and  figure .  * '  Do  you  really 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you're  contented 
with  your  life,  living  all  by  yourself  in 
that  little  hut  (which  you  keep  as  neat 
as  a  new  pin),  and  that  you  wouldn't 
like  to  trv'  a  new  life  —  I  don't  like  to 
say  a  better  station  of  life,  seeing  the 
noble  things  you've  done  in  your  pres- 
ent one  —  somewhere  else  ?  " 

*'  I  do  mean  it,   Mrs.   Marcus,  hon- 
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estly.  P'r'aps  if  I'd  been  able  to  ar- 
range things  for  myself  I'd  have  had 
one  or  two  things  different.  I'd  have 
liked  poor  father  to  have  lived  on,  so 
that  I  shouldn't  have  been  quite  so 
lonely  in  the  winter's  evenings.  P'r'aps 
if  he  hadn't  said  with  his  last  breath, 
'  Norah ,  keep  you  on  the  ferry  I  There's 
been  Jacksons  at  Swiftwater  Ferry  for 
three  generations ;  keep  you  on  the 
ferry,'  I'd  have  turned  to  something 
else.  As  it  is,  you  see  —  why,  it's  as 
it  is,  and  here  I  am." 

Then  Norah  laughed. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Marcus  re- 
joined, "  as  you  seem  to  like  it,  and  as 
you  are  so  useful  at  it,  perhaps  this 
ferry's  your  right  place  in  the  world.  I 
don't  know,  I'm  sure.  If  you'd  been 
anywhere  else  you  wouldn't  have  saved 
two  lives,  I  expect.  Fancy  it  I  What 
danger  you  must  have  been  in." 

"  Not  very  much,  either  time,"  said 
Norah,  laughing  still.  "The  third's 
the  dangerous  time,  you  know.  When 
tJiat  comes  I  must  be  careful." 

*'  I  hope,"  replied  Mrs.  Marcus, 
"  that  it  never  may  come  I  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  it  does, 
I'm  ready  for  it  I  Shall  I  punt  you 
across  ?  " 

"  If  you  please.  I  don't  know  that 
there's  anythmg  pleasanter,  on  such  a 
day,  than  being  ferried  across  by  such 
a  girl." 

It  was  such  a  marvellously  responsive 
craft  that  the  least  movement  on 
Norah's  part — a  mere  smile  of  hers 
down  at  the  water  —  and  the  punt  was 
out  in  the  stream,  moving  diagonally 
across  it.  The  exertion  was  of  so  slight 
a  nature  to  Norah  that  she  spoke  as  un- 
constrainedly  in  mid-stream  as  though 
she  had  been  sitting  in  a  drawing-room 
with  an  egg-shell  teacup  in  her  hands 
in  lieu  of  the  long  pole  that  bent  in  her 
grasp  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
ease  of  her  movements. 

"  It's  strange  to  me,"  she  said, 
"sometimes,  to  think  I've  got  to  make 
just  the  same  allowance  as  father  had 
for  the  current ;  that  there's  just  the 
same  strength  in  the  current  now  that 
there  used  to  be  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
I  began  to  learn  to  balance  myself  in 


the  punt,  a  little  mite  of  three ;  I've 
changed  so  very  much  and  it  hasn't 
changed  at  all  I  " 

"And  won't,  my  dear,  I  expect,  for 
the  next  five  hundred  years." 

"  Unless,  you  know,  they  come  to 
make  that  bridge  they're  always  talking 
of,  and  so  do  away  with  me  altogether. 
I  don't  seem  to  belong  to  the  present 
age  at  all,  do  I  ?  I'm  such  an  old- 
world  Institution,  you  see  ;  I  feel  as  if 
I  belonged  to  the  gallant  days  when 
^knights  were  bold,'  and  there  were 
barons  holding  sway,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  When  there  was  chiv  — 
what's  the  word,  Mrs.  Marcus  ?  " 

"  Chivalry,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  wasn't  quite  clear  about 
it." 

"  But  you  know  a  very  great  deal. 
I  think  you  wonderfully  well  edu- 
cated." 

"  All  that  curate  who's  gone  away," 
Norah  said,  with  a  grave  face.  "  All 
his  doings,  when  father  was  smoking 
his  pipe  in  the  evenings.  Night  work." 

They  were  nearing  the  opposite  bank 
now,  and  Mrs.  Marcus  looked  very 
closely  at  the  handsome  gipsy  face,  and 
wondered  whether  the  rumor  were  true 
that  poor  Mr.  Chex,  curate,  of  no  ex- 
pectations, had  been  wildly  in  love  with 
his  pupil  and  would  have  mai-ried  her 
if  she'd  given  him  the  least  encourage- 
ment, which  she  wouldn't. 

In  the  final  survey  of  that  face  as  the 
end  of  the  punt  bumped  on  the  bank, 
Mrs.  Marcus  felt  she  wouldn't  have 
been  greatly  surprised  if  that  rumor  had 
been  a  true  one. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  handed 
out  by  Norah  with  the  greatest  care,  "  I 
don't  know  what  to  wish  you  in  parting, 
I'm  sure.  I  don't  like  to  see  you  where 
you  are ;  and  yet  I  don't  like  the 
thought  of  your  being  anywhere  else, 
because  your  place  in  life  may  be  here, 
you  see.  But  I'm  veiy  glad  to  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  rescue  from  your 
own  lips  ;  and  I  don't  in  the  least 
grudge  the  mile-and-a-half  out  of  my 
way  to  come  and  hear  you  tell  it. 
Good-bye." 

She  freely  and  cordially  held  out  her 
hand  at  parting,  did  good  old  Mrs.  Mar- 
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CU8.  Norah  shook  it  with  her  own 
large  but  shapely  hand,  and  then  got 
back  into  the  punt  again,  while  the  old 
lady  puffed  away  up  the  two  or  three 
steep  feet  of  loose  gravel  path  that  led 
to  the  footway  through  the  wood. 
^Vrrived  at  the  top  of  those  two  or  three 
steep  feet  of  path,  however,  Mrs.  Mar- 
cus turned  back  and  called  out :  — 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,  the  age  of  chiv- 
aliy  isn't  entirely  over  yet.  Perhaps,  if 
you  keep  on  looking  as  steadily  into  the 
stream  as  you  were  doing  when  I  came 
upon  you  half  an  hour  ago,  one  day 
you'll  see  the  reflection  of  a  knight 
there.    Who  knows  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  "  laughed  Norah  back,  "  who 
knows  ?  " 

Then  the  old  lady  went  her  way,  and 
Norah,  remaining  with  her  punt  where 
she  was,  seemed  to  have  laid  the  ad- 
vice very  much  to  heart,  for  she  sat  in 
the  far  end  of  her  craft  and  stared  into 
the  water  with  all  her  might. 

She  might  have  so  stared  and  waited 
for  a  period  of  half  an  hour  ;  then  there 
came  the  distant  sound  of  heavy-booted 
footsteps  breaking  coarsely  on  her  rev- 
erie, and,  raising  her  head,  she  looked 
up,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  foot- 
steps, but  across  the  stream  to  her 
little  black-tarred,  two-roomed,  wooden 
abode. 

The  sun  had  got  low  down  in  the  sky, 
and  had  opened  a  banking  account  with 
both  windows  of  the  cabin,  and  paid  in 
nothing  but  gold  upon  those  two  gleam- 
ing counters.  There  were  woods  both 
sides  the  river,  and  amongst  those 
towards  which  Norah  was  glancing  a 
silver  moon  had  put  in  a  chaste  and 
modest  appearance  to  bid  the  sun  good- 
night ;  or,  perhaps,  seeing  the  sun  so 
overburdened  by  gold  —  he  had  turned 
the  whole  up-stream  to  that  precious 
metal,  in  a  molten  state  by  that  time  — 
to  see  if  he  would  care  for  a  little  change 
in  silver. 

As  Norah  looked  appreciatively  at 
all  this  natural  glory,  a  sharp  whistle 
arrowed  through  the  silence,  and  made 
her  start.  It  was  discharged  by  the 
owner  of  the  heavy-booted  steps,  and 
that  worthy  stood  on  the  bank  whence 
Mrs.  Marcus  had  previously  departed, 


and  looked  down  at  Norah.  He  was  a 
particularly  agricultural-looking  young 
man,  with  a  good-natured  face  of  the 
beefy  order ;  and  its  appearance  was 
not  enhanced  in  grandeur  by  a  very 
sickly,  not  to  say  sheepish,  expression 
which  came  upon  it  when  it  caught 
sight  of  the  dark  eyes  of  Norah  looking 
up  at  its  own  placidly  bovine  ones. 

"  Oh  I  "  she  said  calmly,  "  so  you've 
come.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  long, 
so  I  waited  to  save  myself  the  trouble 
of  coming  across  for  you,  you  know," 
she  added  by  way  of  explanation. 
"  Get  in,  Noakes,  please." 

Noakes  —  the  only  name  he  ever 
bore,  and  supposed  to  be  Christian,  and 
not  sur — though  nobody,  including 
himself,  knew  for  certain  —  went  down 
the  bank,  deposited  his  basket  of  rush- 
plait,  which  held  his  dinner  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  day,  upon  the  end  seat  of 
the  punt,  and  embarked. 

"Shell  oi  shove  'er  across  ?"  he  in- 
quired, looking  straight  up  at  the  dis- 
tant moon ;  but  presumably  referring 
to  the  punt,  with  which  the  operation 
would  be  more  useful  and  efficacious. 

Norah  also  appeared  to  understand 
the  query  as  having  a  more  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  punt,  for  she  resigned  the 
pole  into  the  vast  hands  of  Noakes,  and 
answered,  — 

"  If  you  like  you  can.    I'll  sit  down." 

Then  Noakes,  making  a  good  deal  of 
noise  with  his  hob-nailed  boots  on  the 
lower  deck  as  he  stepped  to  and  fro, 
began  to  "  shove  'er  across." 

For  the  first  three  or  four  digs  of  the 
pole  in  the  ribs  of  the  river  Noakes 
shoved  'er  across  in  silence  ;  then  he 
turned  his  head  a  little  to  get  a  look  at 
somebody's  face,  and  shoved  'er  across 
to  the  words,  spoken  in  a  tone  of  the 
sincerest  conviction, — 

"  You  du  ternight ;  that  you  du  I  " 

'*  Do  what,  Noakes  ?  " 

"Look  uncommon — uncommon  sweet; 
that  you  du." 

Then  Mr.  Noakes  shoved  'er  across 
in  such  remarkable  fashion,  that  the 
pole  appeared  wrestling  with  him  to 
see  which  should  be  wholly  submerged 
first. 

"  Don't  be  stupid ;  and  mind  what 
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you're  doing.  You'll  have  the  punt 
over  if  you  go  on  like  that." 

*'Noa,"  returned  Mr.  Noakes,  more 
sheepishly  sickly  than  ever ;  '*  oi'U 
shove  'er  across  all  right."  Which  he 
proceeded  to  do  in  silence. 

When  he  got  out  he  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  looked  hack  across  Norah  to 
the  opposite  plantation. 

"  Oi  s'pose  it  ain't  a  bit  o'  use  o'  my 
speakin'  of  the  thing  again  ?  "  he  in- 
quired very  despondently,  addressing 
the  opposite  plantation,  and  feeling  how 
many  days'  growth  of  beard  he  had  on 
his  chin  with  a  large,  rough  hand. 

''Not  a  bit,  Noakes,"  said  Norah, 
from  the  end  seat  of  the  punt.  "  Pray, 
don't !  " 

"It's  'ard,"  remarked  Mr.  Noakes, 
still  trying  to  draw  the  wood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  into  conversa- 
tion, ''  ter  see  yer,  day  arter  day,  an' 
not  ter  speak.  Mornin'  an'  night,  night 
an'  mornin',  you  taks  me  athirt  an' 
across,  athirt  an'  across,  and  it  seems  it 
never  ain't  no  use  me  speakin'." 

**  And  I  don't  think  it  ever  will  be." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  oop  my  eighteen 
shillin'  a  week,  you  understan'  —  not 
oi ;  but  oi'd  go  to  it  ev'ry  day,  an'  leave 
'ee  to  the  ferry  'ere.  Don't  it  seem  a 
pity,  now,  as  it  ain't  no  use  me  speak- 
in' ?  " 

Mr.  Noakes  was  quite  pathetic  in 
this  appeal  to  the  opposite  plantation. 

"  But,"  laughed  Norah  mischiev- 
ously, ''  there's  Elms,  head  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Jessel  at  the  Hall,  and  he  has 
thiti;y-five  shillings  a  week  and  a  cot- 
tage too,  and  I've  told  him  it's  no  use 
speaking.  I  tell  them  aU  the  same  — 
every  one." 

"  An'  they're  all  jest  mad  about  'ee," 
Mr.  Noakes  told  the  opposite  planta- 
tion, with  emotion.  ''  Jest  mad.  Ain't 
it  'ard  ?  Doan't  'ee  think  now,  as  it's 
a  bit 'ard?" 

Getting  no  immediate  reply  from  the 
opposite  plantation,  Mr.  Noakes  looked 
for  an  instant  in  Norah's  face,  and  then 
looked  away  again  hurriedly,  with  his 
hand  to  his  eyes. 

''  It  reg'lar  dazzles  me,"  he  explained. 

'^  Then  don't  look  at  it,  but  go  home," 
Norah  laughed. 


Mr.  Noakes  seemed  prepared  to  take 
this  hint,  but  paused  irresolutely  for  a 
moment,  standing  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  appearing  anx- 
ious to  deliver  himself  of  some  great 
sentiment. 

"Yer  face,"  he  said  heavily,  at  last, 
"yer  face  is  sich  a  face  ter  me,  that 
when  I  sees  the  sun  I  thinks  o'  yer 
face  direc'ly ;  an'  when  I  sees  the 
moon,  I  thinks  o'  yer  face  direcUy,  I  du. 
Yer  face  seems  reg'lar  like  sun,  moon, 
an'  stars  all  rolled  into  one  ;  fur  when  I 
sees  the  stars  I  thinks  o'  yer  face,  that 
I  du.  It's  a  queer  thing,  so  I  thought 
I'd  better  tell  yer." 

Thus  can  love  fertilize  the  rock,  and 
make  flowers  spring  and  blossom  in  the 
dust  I 

"  I  didn't  know  I  was  so  brilliant," 
Norah  laughed.  "  Good-night,  Noakes." 

Then  did  Mr.  Noakes,  with  another 
momentary  glance,  and  a  sudden,  daz- 
zled turning  away,  address  a  hoarse 
good-night  to  the  opposite  plantation, 
shoulder  his  empty  basket  and  depart. 

"  Funny,"  said  Norah  to  herself,  and 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Marcus,  "that  she 
should  have  said  'look  steadily  in  the 
stream  and  one  day  you'll  see  the  re- 
flection of  a  knight  there;'  because, 
when  I  sit  here  and  wait  for  fares,  I 
always  do  look  in  the  stream  ;  and  the 
footpath  happens  to  be  at  such  an  angle 
that  I  always  do  see  my  fares  in  the 
water  before  I  see  them  in  the  flesh. 
Generally,  they're  such  awful  faces 
they  might  easily  frighten  any  one. 
Well,  here  I  sit,  then,  waiting  for  the 
knight  I  I  wonder  how  long  I  shall 
have  to  wait  ?  I  do  believe  I'm  ready 
for  him.  Nobody  knows  as  I  know, 
every  day  and  all  day  long,  how  lonely 
I  feel.  I'm  sure  I've  a  warm  corner 
for  the  knight,  in  my  heart ;  and  that  I 
could  make  him  very  cosy  there  I  " 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  equally 
brave,  tender,  and  true  women's  hearts 
there  are  in  the  world  this  moment  with 
the  empty  comer  for  the  knight  in  them, 
and  with  the  power  to  make  him  cosy 
there  —  if  he  would  only  come,  as  he 
ought  to  do,  loyal  and  trae  I 

Norah  began  to  sing  gently  to  herself, 
and  to  watch  the  lights  appearing  in  the 
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cottage  windows  of  her  nearest  neigh- 
bors, two  hundred  yards  away ;  and 
then,  when  the  summer  night  was  fully 
fallen,  she  went  indoors  to  supper. 

Strange  girl,  strange  life  !  Strange, 
oh,  doubly  strange  and  mysterious  river, 
eternally  coiling  in  eddies  to  the  sea ; 
so  like  the  stream  of  our  existence  upon 
which  we,  stray  atoms  detached  from 
time,  are  outward  borne  I 

II. 

The  summer  glided  by  upon  per- 
fumed wings.  The  river  became  crowd- 
ed by  various  craft,  and  seemed  an 
aquatic  Bond  Street.  Norah,  taking 
across  such  fares  as  required  that  atten- 
tion, would  have  all  eyes  turned  to  her, 
and  various  comments  would  be  audibly 
passed  upon  her  by  holiday-making 
youths  from  distant  shops,  and  by 
youths  from  the  great  college  three 
miles  away  up  stream.  All  complimen- 
tary comments,  and  well  meant ;  but 
insufferably  unpleasant  to  the  girl,  who 
began  to  find  the  possessing  of  that  in- 
tangible attribute,  a  *' reputation,"  is 
not  unalloyed  bliss. 

At  last  the  summer  began  to  shiver 
itself  away  in  fitful  winds  and  showers. 
The  fresh  greens  began  to  be  streaked 
with  yellow. 

But  to  Norah,  sitting  daily  in  her 
punt  and  looking  at  the  stream,  no  true 
knight  came. 

At  last,  on  one  of  those  early  autumn 
days  when  summer  seems  to  have  come 
back  to  look  for  something  it  has  left 
behind,  Norah,  in  the  old  picturesque 
costume,  with  the  wide-brimmed  hat 
upon  her  head,  searching  the  mirror  of 
the  stream  as  it  glided  by,  suddenly  saw 
a  totally  new  reflection  there,  and  won- 
dered whether  the  knight  were  come. 
At  least,  she  greeted  his  appearance 
with  a  blush  upon  neck  and  brow  as 
she  thought,  '^If  I  had  to  choose  a 
knight,  he  would  be  something  like 
that ! "  and  then  hesitated  before  she 
looked  up  from  the  reflection  in  the 
stream  to  the  man  who  caused  it. 

Bertie  Vale  stood  for  a  moment  or 
two  unconcernedly  upon  the  bank,  look- 
ing at  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
stream  with  the  appreciative  glance  of 


one  who  might  have  been  a  great  artist 
if  wealth  hadn't  numbed  his  natural 
powers.  Finally,  he  came  to  the  water^s 
edge,  and  said  civilly  to  the  girl :  — 

"May  I  trouble  you  to  take  me 
over  ?  " 

Polite  as  a  true  knight  ever  should 
be  I  So  polite,  that  Norah  felt  she'd 
never  said  anything  half  so  rude  to  any 
stranger  before,  as  she  replied  :  — 

"  It's  no  trouble  ;  it's  my  business." 

Yale  got  in  and  went  to  the  usual  seat 
of  fares,  at  the  far  end  of  the  punt. 

"I  won't  ask  you  to  let  me  do  the 
work,"  he  said  quietly,  as  he  did  so.  "I 
can  see  you're  independent,  and  would 
rather  do  it  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Norah  abruptly,  *'  I 
would." 

They  began  moving  across  the  stream, 
Norah  making  the  same  diagonal  allow- 
ance for  the  current  that  her  great- 
grandfather used  to  make  for  it  a 
hundred  years  or  so  ago. 

The  stranger  made  no  comment  on 
anything,  and,  when  the  opposite  bank 
was  reached,  said  "Thank  you,"  paid 
his  penny  and  walked  away. 

"A  melancholy  knight,"  Norah 
thought,  glancing  after  him  ;  "  but  just 
the  face  to  look  well  in  a  helmet.  Quite 
a  pale,  dark-moustached,  crusading  face ! 
I  wonder  how  long  he's  going  to  sit  on 
that  stile  and  stare  dreamily  down  here  ? 
And  I  wonder  what  his  great  trouble 
is  ?    He's  got  one,  I'm  certain." 

That  made  him  all  the  more  interest- 
ing, she  told  herself,  as  she  punted  back 
to  the  shelter  of  her  little  cabin.  To 
the  great  majority  of  women,  a  man 
with  some  profound,  soul-searing,  se- 
cret sorrow  (so  long,  perhaps,  as  it  isn't 
indigestion  or  homicidal  mania)  is  the 
most  interesting  and  delightful  experi- 
ence. For  all  women  conceive  them- 
selves the  bom  physicians  of  man  —  at 
least,  in  all  heart-affection  cases. 

Arrived  at  the  other  side  Norah 
moored  her  craft  in  its  usual  place,  and 
taking  her  usual  seat  in  it  dreamily 
watched  the  stranger  across  the  river 
as,  still  sitting  lazily  upon  the  stile,  he 
prepared  to  smoke  a  confidential  cigar. 

He  was  deeply  thoughtful  as  he  lighted 
that  cigar,  and  performed  the  operation 
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in  the  manner  of  one  who  didn't  expect 
to  derive  any  true  enjoyment  from  the 
completed  task.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  however,  he  still  sat  on  the 
stile  and  looked  back  over  the  river  to 
the  spot  whence  he  had  so  recently 
come  ;  doing  it  all  in  the  same  melan- 
chol}'  and  half-hearted  manner. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  shorn  of 
all  subterfuge,  that  Bertie  Yale  at  that 
period  of  his  life  suffered  from  an  ex- 
tremely distressing  optical  disturbance 
which  took  the  form  of  presenting  to 
his  eyes  the  words  "Lily  Tarleton," 
scrawled  in  very  big  letters  across  every- 
thing he  looked  at.  It  was  most  awk- 
ward and  painful.  Even  then,  that 
bright  still  autumn  day,  as  he  sat  there 
on  the  stile  smoking  an  excellent  cigar, 
he  saw  that  name  written  across  the 
river  beneath  him,  as  though  that  river 
were  a  bill  and  she  had  accepted  it. 

The  very  thought  came  into  his  head 
at  the  moment,  and  came  into  it  in  a 
most  melancholy  way  :  "  Accepted  it 
—  though  she  has  declined  me  /  How 
very  dreary  I  and  yet,  even  now,  I  think 
she  declined  me  sadly  —  almost  regret- 
fully. I'm  sure  she  did.  Yes,  even 
though  she  wouldn't  give  a  reason. 
Two  years  I  That's  the  time  I've  fol- 
lowed her  like  a  dog,  and  not  spoken 
for  fear  of  being  premature  I  Then  I 
speak,  and  get  declined  at  once.  Too 
bad,  altogether  I  Well,  I've  done  with 
her.  I'll  never  think  about  her  golden 
hair,  and  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  delicate 
little  figure,  any  more.  Hang  me  if 
I  do  I  I'll  have  a  complete  contrast. 
Something  tall  and  dark  and  queenly. 
By  the  by,  what  a  wonderful  creature 
this  ferry  girl  is  I  —  and  she  answers 
my  description,  too  I  Presently  I'll  go 
down  and  see  what  she's  like  to  talk 
to." 

A  man  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Bertie 
Yale  is  in  a  very  dangerous  position. 
The  danger  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  temperament.  One  man,  rejected, 
shuts  up  his  heart  there  and  then  with 
the  snap  of  a  rat-trap,  and  has  done 
with  the  business  of  romance  for  the 
residue  of  his  natural  life.  Another 
man,  in  similar  circumstances,  becomes 
what  may  be  called  *' receptive."    He 


has  been  suddenly  expelled  Paradise, 
and,  feeling  the  lack  of  it  very  badly, 
sets  to  work  as  speedily  as  he  can  to 
enclose  and  plant  a  new  little  paradise 
of  his  own.  It  isn't  on  quite  such  a 
large  and  delightful  scale  as  the  real 
Paradise,  and  unworthy  of  a  capital 
letter ;  but  it  is  a  very  good  makeshift 
while  it  lasts. 

Belonging  to  the  latter  order  of  the 
noble  institution  Man,  Bertie  Yale 
went  down  from  the  stile  presently,  and 
signalling  to  be  taken  into  the  punt  and 
returned  whence  he  had  originally  come, 
paused  at  the  end  of  his  voyage  and 
held  a  conversation  with  Norah. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Yale,  in  the  course 
of  it,  "  I'm  staying  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  this  place.  Only  staying  for  a 
week.  Can't  tell  you,  for  the  life  of 
me,  why  I've  come  here.  Some  vague, 
hypnotic  suggestion,  I  suppose,  that 
something  would  come  of  my  coming 
here.  That's  the  only  way  I  can  ac- 
count for  the  action.  A  very  rash 
one." 

He  was  a  picturesquely  clad  individ- 
ual, artistically  attired  in  a  soft  brown 
suit,  surmounted  by  a  soft  brown  felt 
hat.  In  his  buttonhole  was  a  rosebud 
with  a  piece  of  maiden-hair  fern  for 
background. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  so  very  rash  ?  " 
asked  Norah. 

"  Awfully  I  Don't  you  ?  I  come  to 
a  part  I've  not  the  least  knowledge  of, 
for  no  particular  purpose " 

"Oh,  for  no  particular  purpose  ? " 

"  Why,  what  purpose  do  you  suppose 
I  have  ?  " 

"  I  tliought  you  might  have  come  to 
get  the  better  of  something,"  Norah  re- 
plied very  demurely.    "  People  do." 

"  Influenza,  scarlet  fever,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  other  things." 

"What  other  things?  Heart  dis- 
ease, for  instance  ?  " 

A  mild  flash  of  humor  suggested  this 
brilliance. 

"  P'r'aps.     I  don't  know." 

She  was  standing  with  one  hand  on 
the  top  of  the  pole  planted  in  the  river, 
and  Bertie  sat  still  at  the  end  of  the 
punt,  looking  up  at  her.    He  thought 
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what  an  excellent  figure  she  had,  and 
what  flashing,  mischievous  eyes.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  hurry  to  get  out, 
and  would  have  stayed  on  there  for  an 
hour  or  two  longer  if  an  old  woman 
with  a  bundle  hadnH  turned  up  after 
only  a  ten  minutes'  interval  and  com- 
pelled him  to  vacate  his  seat  and  de- 
part. 

When  Norah  came  back,  and  moored 
under  her  cabin  after  the  voyage  with 
the  old  woman,  she  noticed  that  the 
rose  Bertie  Yale  had  been  wearing  had 
dropped  a  flake  of  crimson  snow  upon 
the  seat  of  her  craft.  She  picked  that 
petal  up  and  held  it  in  her  hand  for  a 
short  space,  looking  closely  at  it. 

^'  U  he's  to  be  the  knight,"  she 
thought,  ^^I  ought  to  keep  this,  and 
show  it  him,  very  crisp  and  withered, 
on  our  golden- wedding  day  I  " 

Then,  with  a  smile,  and  quite  con- 
vinced he  was7iH  the  knight,  and 
couldn't  be,  she  crumpled  up  the  per- 
fumed memento  of  her  recent  fare, 
and  threw  it  far  out  into  the  stream. 
'*  There  are  worse  fates,"  she  told  it, 
'^  than  that  I  The  swift,  clear  water,  I 
love  it  I  " 

Bertie  Yale  became  a  frequent  pas- 
senger after  that  first  day.  He  told 
himself  he  had  discovered  a  unique 
character,  and  that,  as  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  bits  of  character,  he  owed 
it  to  himself  to  study  this  one  well.  So 
he  went  every  day  (being  a  persever- 
ing man)  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it. 

Such  persistent  usage  of  the  ferry 
very  soon  had  the  local  effect  of  pro- 
ducing gossiping  comments  of  all  sorts. 
Mr.  Noakes  was  deeply  affected. 

^'  Oi  knows  as  it  ain't  no  use  me 
speakin'  now,"  he  told  the  opposite 
plantation  ruefully  one  evening  when 
Norah  had  brought  him  across  from  his 
daily  labor.  "  Not  a  bit.  ' Tain' t  likely, 
when  him  as  they  calls  Muster  Bertie 
Yale  be  alius  'ere." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Noakes,"  Norah 
replied,  laughing.  "Was  it  any  use 
before  ?  I  didn't  even  know  his  name. 
It's  not  a  bad  name,  though,  is  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Noakes  could  only  tell  the  oppo- 
site plantation  that  it  '*  Were  'ard,  that 
it  were  I  " 
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''Hard?  What  is  hard?"  asked 
Norah. 

"  Woi,"  returned  Noakes,  still  intent 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  "Oi 
telled  'ee  as  yer  was  my  sun,  moon,  an' 
stars,  an'  it's  'ard  when  anything  goes 
wrong  with  a  chap's  sun,  moon,  an' 
stars  all  at  oust,  that  it  be  I  " 

Then  Mr.  Noakes  departed  home- 
wards, extremely  disconsolate.  Norah 
looked  after  him  and  smiled. 

"  Poor  Noakes  I  "  she  thought ; 
"  what  use  should  I  be  to  him,  if  I  let 
him  throw  himself  away  upon  me  ?  As 
little  use  as  I  should  be  to  Ber  —  Mr. 
Yale,  if  I  let  him  throw  himself  away 
upon  me  I  I'm  betwixt  and  between, 
and  of  no  particular  use  to  any  one." 

There  was  no  conceit  in  thinking  she 
might  probably  allow  Bertie  Yale  to 
make  a  cast-away  of  himself  if  she 
chose,  because  that  gentleman,  being  in 
the  highly  receptive  state,  and  seeing 
Norah  constantly,  had  once  or  twice 
come  very  near  making  a  formal  decla- 
ration to  her,  and  she  was  quick  enough 
to  know  it.  But  she  sighed  as  she  made 
the  admission.  "  I  wish,"  she  thought, 
"  that  Mr.  Chex  had  taught  me  a  little 
more,  or  a  little  less,  so  that  I  wasn't 
a  sort  of  half-way  house  on  the  social 
road." 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  was 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  past  her 
usual  tea-time,  and  leaving  the  punt 
moored  in  its  wonted  station,  she  went 
into  the  cabin. 

The  sun  was  just  going  down,  and  it 
shone  straight  into  the  little  room  and 
nearly  killed  the  fire  in  the  small  grate. 
Norah  saw  it,  and  taking  off  her  great 
wide-brimmed  hat,  hung  it  over  the 
back  of  a  chair  in  front  of  the  stove. 
"  The  kettle  will  never  boil  if  I  don't 
shelter  it  a  bit,"  she  thought.  Then 
she  passed  through  into  her  doll's  house 
bedroom,  and  began  arranging  her  hair 
before  the  tiny  little  cracked  looking- 
glass. 

She  took  especial  pains  over  the  oper- 
ation. "  I  wonder,"  she  asked  herself, 
"  why  I  am  getting  so  particular  ?  I 
don't  know  that  too  much  neatness  suits 
my  style  of  beauty."  But  all  the  time 
she  so  ruminated  she  was  changing  her 
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brown  stuff  bodice  for  a  bright  red 
jersey,  that  was  quite  a  recent  extrava- 
gance and  had  only  come  home  that 
afternoon. 

"I  thought  a  sort  of  livery  would 
be  more  suitable  to  my  work,"  she  ex- 
plained to  her  conscience,  ^^  and  red's  a 
good  livery  color." 

When  she  got  back  to  the  outer  room 
the  chair  with  the  hat  upon  it,  and  the 
fire — indeed,  the  whole  grate — were 
in  deep  shadow.  Looking,  in  some 
surprise,  to  see  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
eclipse,  she  saw  it  in  the  back  view  of  a 
man  who  was  lounging  before  the  open 
door  on  the  outward  side. 

A  deep  flush  came  upon  Norah's  face 
as  she  saw  who  the  man  was  ;  and  the 
man,  hearing  the  movement  of  her 
coming,  turned  slowly  round  and  faced 
her,  looking  into  the  cabin. 

"  Do  you  —  want  the  ferry,  Mr. 
Yale  ?  "  Norah  asked,  rather  astonished 
and  flurried. 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  did  ;  but  I'm  not 
particular.  I  don't  want  to  disturb  your 
tea.  I'll  wait  till  you've  finished,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

"Oh,  no  I  I'll  take  you  over  now, 
and  when  I  come  back  the  tea  will  be 
*  stood.'  I'll  just  pour  the  water  in," 
said  Korah,  with  the  brown  teapot  in 
her  hand,  and  advancing  upon  the  boil- 
ing kettle. 

"  Tell  you  what  I'd  like  best,  if  I 
may.  Miss  Jackson  —  to  come  in  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  you.    May  I  ?  " 

Hesitating  a  moment,  iN'orah  finally 
replied,  "I  don't  know  why  you 
shouldn't,  if  you  want  to." 

Then  Mr.  Yale  came  in — stooping  a 
good  deal  to  do  it. 

It  was  the  neatest,  cleanest,  brig:htest 
little  place,  like  the  cabin  of  a  yacht. 
Every  space  was  utilized  in  the  most 
ingenious  manner,  and  there  wasn't  the 
ghost  of  a  speck  of  dust  to  be  seen  any- 
where. On  the  little  wooden  mantel- 
piece were  some  ancient  china  figures 
clad  in  vivid  colors ;  against  the  side 
opposite  you  as  you  entered  was  an  old 
blackened  piece  of  furniture,  half  cab- 
inet, half  dresser,  on  the  top  shelves  of 
which  stood  Norah's  extremely  limited 
stock  of  crockery.    To  one  side  of  it 


was  a  white-faced  clock,  with  no  body 
at  all,  but  merely  chains  and  weights, 
and  a  pendulum  that  played  peep-bo 
with  your  eyesight,  behind  them.  The 
little  deal  table  centring  the  room  was 
as  white  as  though  it  had  a  damask 
cloth  upon  it ;  and  the  two  or  three 
Windsor  chairs  shone  like  mahogany. 
Through  the  half-open  door  of  the  little 
cupboard  on  the  far  side  of  the  fire, 
Norah's  store  of  provisions  could  be 
seen  in  orderly  ambush. 

"This,"  said  Bertie,  inadvertently 
standing  upright  and  knocking  his  head 
very  painfully  against  a  roof -beam,  "  is 
delightful.    So  snug  I  " 

Norah  was  getting  a  second  cup  from 
the  orderly  cupboard,  and  she  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  to  him  to  say 
smilingly  :  — 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it  I  " 

She  came  back  with  the  cup  the  next 
moment,  took  the  hat  off  the  chair  and 
hung  it  on  a  nail  against  the  wall, 
turned  the  chair  it  had  been  upon  round 
to  the  fire,  and  asked  him  to  sit  down. 
When  he  had  done  so,  Korah  began  to 
cut  bread  and  butter  from  a  loaf  and 
pat  upon  the  table. 

"  It's  thicker  than  you  generally  have, 
I  expect,"  she  said,  transferring  the 
brown  teapot  from  the  hob  to  the 
painted  tray  on  the  table  ;  "  but  I  can't 
help  it — I'm  not  used  to  cutting  it 
thin." 

Then  she  began  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

"  It's  delightful,  Miss  Jackson." 

"Why,"  asked  !Norah,  "do  you  al- 
ways call  me  '  Miss  Jackson '  ?  You're 
the  only  person  who  ever  does." 

"  I  didn't  know  I  might  say  2^orah  ; 
that's  why.    May  I  ?  " 

"  What  a  question  I    Why,  of  course." 

Then  they  both  went  on  with  their 
meal  in  silence.  Mutual  silence  in  such 
a  case  is  a  very  serious  sign  indeed. 

"Now,"  said  Norah  at  last,  getting 
up  and  preparing  for  action,  "I  see 
you've  done,  and  I'm  ready  to  take  you 
across." 

"  But,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I 
particularly  want  to  go  across,"  re- 
turned Yale  vaguely.  "  You  see,  I've 
been  across  four  times  to-day  already." 

He  got  up  and  stood  beside  her. 
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**  Then  why  did  you  come  down  here 
if  you  didn't  wish  to  go  acrosB  ?  " 

*^  I  wanted  to  see  you  again.  That's 
why  I  came." 

"  Nonsense  I  " 

^'I  did,  upon  my  life,"  exclaimed 
Bertie  Yale,  stung  into  mortal  earnest 
by  her  light  tone.  "  I  assure  you  I  did. 
I'lh  always  thinking  about  you,  Norah. 
I  am  indeed.  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of 
you,  and  I've  grown  tremendously  fond 
of  you  ;  and  there  it  is  I  " 

And  there  it  was  indeed,  with  Bertie's 
arm  round  her  waist,  as  she  looked 
down,  hands  on  the  mantelshelf,  into 
the  fire. 

'*  You  don't  mean  it,  you  know ; 
you're  joking,"  Norah  said  with  a  sigh, 
as  she  stared  straight  down  into  the 
fire.     "  It's  all  nonsense." 

"I  assure  you  it  isn't.  I  offer  you 
ray  heart,  if  you'll  have  it.  I've  no- 
body in  the  world  to  consider.  I'm 
quite  alone  in  it.  I  offer  you  my  heart, 
and  ask  you  to  come  away  to  a  new 
place  and  be  my  wife." 

"  You  offer  me,"  said  Norah  dreamily 
(for  the  cultured  homage  was  sweet  in 
her  lonely  life)  —  "  you  offer  me  what's 
left  of  your  heart,  you  mean." 

'*  Why  — how  did  you  know  ?  "  Ber- 
tie stammered  in  surprise.  ^^  Who  told 
you  ?  " 

"  Your  manner  —  or  my  own  heart  — 
or  both.  I  don't  know  which.  What 
has  become  of  her  ?  " 

At  the  chance  words  the  thought  of 
the  golden  hair,  the  deep-blue  eyes, 
and  the  delicate  little  figure  came  back 
to  him  with  a  stab,  and  Norah  felt  a 
movement  in  the  arm  about  her  waist. 

"  What  has  become  of  her  ?  "  she  re- 
peated, almost  in  a  whisper. 

**  Something  —  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  —  came  to  her  ears,  and  parted  us. 
It  was  a  lie,  whatever  it  was.  I  shall 
never  see  her  again.  I  —  I  don't  want 
to." 

*-Yes,"  said  Norah  thoughtfully, 
"you  do.  I'm  sure  of  it.  Tell  me 
her  name." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  hear  the  tone  in  which 
you  say  it." 

Lily  Tarleton." 
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"  You  say  her  name  like  that,  and 
tell  me  you  don't  want  to  see  her  again  ? 
Rubbish  I  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hide  that  it  was  a 
sharp  affair,"  Yale  replies,  wondering 
how  he  could  have  said  it  that  she 
should  hear  the  beating  of  his  heart  so 
truly  in  the  words. 

"You're  like  the  drapers,"  Norah 
says,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh.  "  You 
offer  me  a  remnant  at  a  great  reduction. 
Don't  you,  now  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  I  love  you 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Let  me  kiss 
you,  Norah." 

"  Nonsense  I  Look  out  there  at  the 
girl  in  the  canoe.  That's  more  inter- 
esting." 

"  Bother  the  girl  I  Give  me  a  kiss, 
Norah ! " 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
never  kiss  people." 

"  Then  it's  quite  time  you  began." 

But  Norah  did  not  seem  to  think  so, 
and  wouldn't. 

"  At  least  give  me  an  answer  to  my 
previous  question.    Come  I  " 

The  pleading  tone  of  the  last  word 
touched  her,  and,  still  intent  upon  the 
fire,  she  replied  very  softly  :  — 

"  If  I  give  you  an  answer  now,  it  will 
be  a  very  bad  one  for  you,^^ 

"Then  don't  give  it  now.  Give  it 
me  in  a  week's  time.  Think  it  over, 
and  give  it  me  in. a  week's  time,"  he 
said,  not  understanding  her  ambiguous 
words. 

"  Yery  well ;  I'll  give  it  you  in  a 
week's  time.  And  now  you  must  go, 
please.  There's  some  one  coming  to 
the  ferry  on  the  other  side." 

Then  most  reluctantly  Mr.  Bertie 
Yale  took  himself  away,  and  Norah 
punted  herself  across  to  collect  her  fare. 

"  Why,  Annie  I  "  she  exclaimed  as 
she  saw  the  personality  of  that  fare, 
"  what  an  age  since  I've  seen  you  I 
How  is  Mrs.  Jessel  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jessel  is  all  right,  tlianks," 
replied  the  neat  little  lady's-maid  from 
the  Hall.  "I've  come  down  for  an 
hour's  chat  with  you,  if  you  can  spare 
the  time,  and  will  punt  me  over." 

"  Get  in,"  Norah  answers,  and  begins 
punting  her  across  at  once. 
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Presently  the  two  girls  are  in  the 
cabin,  with  the  fire  made  brightly  up 
(for  now  the  sun  is  down  the  autumn 
night  grows  cold),  prepared  for  any 
amount  of  gossip. 

*'  Well,  old  girl,"  Annie  says,  as  a 
beginning,  "so  you  aren't  married 
yet,  in  spite  of  our  Elms  and  his 
thirty-five  shillings  a  week,  not  to  go 
any  higher  ?  " 

*'  No  !  "  laughs  Norah,  with  a  happy 
blush  upon  her  face.  "Not  yet.  I  sup- 
pose you're  not,  neither?  " 

**  On  the  road,  though  —  engaged." 

^'Really!    Who  to  ?  " 

*'Why,  who  do  you  think?  —  San- 
key." 

"The  butler?" 

"Yes;  that's  him.  He  said  *Will 
you  ? '  and  I  said  '  I  don't  mind,'  and. 
there  it  is.  We  are  going  to  matrimo- 
nialize  ourselves  next  spring.  You'll 
come  to  the  wedding,  of  course  ?  " 

"  If  I  can,  I  will.  I  mayn't  be  able 
to." 

"  That's  right.  It's  a  plucky  thing, 
as  I  tell  Bill,  to  matrimonialize  our- 
selves in  these  times,  with  Jackson 
cases  and  such  like,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  such  private  love  affairs  as  I 
see  in  every-day  life.  Love's  danger- 
ous, that's  where  it  is.  Look  at  our 
young  lady,  Miss  Ethel.  She's  had  a 
bad  time  through  it  lately.  Used  to 
want  her  hair  doi^e  four  times  a  day 
(different  way  each  time,  to  see  which 
looked  best)  while  her  affair  was  on, 
and  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  a  gun ; 
and  now  the  affair's  off,  it's  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  get  her  to  give  me  time  to  make 
the  plaits  look  decent  for  dinner,  and 
she's  actually  taken  to  shooting  in  des- 
peration, with  a  leather  skirt  and  boots 
an  inch  thick  in  the  soles." 

"  That's  a  sad  case,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  look  at  her  friend  who's 
visiting  at  the  house  now.  You  may 
have  seen  her  paddling  her  own  canoe 
on  the  river  here,  for  she's  always  at  it 
in  a  condition  of  misery  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. She's  another.  Her  maid  tells 
me  it  used  to  be  just  the  same  about 
her  hair  while  the  affair  was  on  ;  and  it 
is  just  the  same  the  other  way  now  the 
affair's  off.    I  can  tell  you  we  lady's- 


maids,  having  the  handling  of  the  hair, 
know  the  true  state  of  the  ladies'  hearts 
in  a  moment.  When  a  gent's  in  love 
you  can  tell  it  first,  as  a  general  rule, 
by  his  boots.  With  ladies  it  goes  to  the 
other  extremity,  and  settles  in  the 
hair.  I've  seen  a  great  deal  of  them, 
and  I  know  their  ways." 

"You  haven't  much  mercy  upon 
them,"  Norah  laughed. 

"  I  never  have  on  people  that  don't 
know  their  own  minds.  Ladies  never 
do.  They  say  no  to  their  fellows,  and 
then  repent  it  afterwards  when  it's  too 
late.  Our  Miss  Ethel  did.  Her  friend 
has  done  ditto  again.  I've  no  mercy 
on  such  a  set  as  that." 

"Take  care,"  laughed  Norah,  "that 
you  don't  go  the  other  way  :  say  yes 
and  then  repent  thxit.  It's  worse  than 
the  other,  I  should  think." 

"  Can't  be  very  nice  ;  but  I  don't  feel 
afraid  of  it.  Bill's  the  right  sort,  you 
know,  and  going  to  retire  when  we 
marry  and  take  a  public.  I  say,  who 
gave  you  that  rose  ?  " 

It  lay  on  the  mantelshelf — a  deep- 
red  rose.  It  had  been  left  by  Bertie 
Vale.  He  always  began  the  day  with  a 
rose  in  his  buttonhole,  and  always  left 
the  flower  about  somewhere,  fragrant 
memento  of  his  presence,  before  night- 
fall. 

"Oh,  I  get  heaps  of  those  things," 
Norah  replied,  rising,  however,  and 
taking  the  rose  into  her  hand,  and 
sitting  down  again  with  it.  "I  like 
flowers." 

She  held  it  in  her  fingers  in  the  light- 
est way,  and,  so  holding  it,  made  a  pretty 
picture  with  her  companion,  both  sitting 
before  the  fire  in  the  gathering  dark ; 
the  fire's  fitful  glow  the  only  illuminant 
of  the  cabin,  and  showing  and  obscuring 
the  quaint  walls  and  fittings  unexpect- 
edly. 

"  And  I  like  fiowers,  too.  I  say  I 
what  makes  you  so  silent  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Shall  we 
have  some  supper  ?  " 

"No;  I  must  be  on  the  move. 
Time's  up.  P'r'aps  I'll  come  over  an- 
other night  before  very  long.  Good- 
bye." 

Both  girls  were  standing  up. 
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"Well,  I'll  punt  you  back  again," 
Norah  said. 

"  But  I'm  not  going  back  that  way," 
explained  Annie.  ^^My  people  are  all 
out  to  dinner  to-night,  and  I  told  Sankey 
where  I  was  coming ;  and  he  said  if  I 
go  back  through  the  village  he'd  come 
that  far  to  meet  me  and  walk  back  with 
me.    See  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Norah  thoughtfully, 
"I  see." 

Then  she  kissed  her  friend  and  let 
her  go ;  standing,  profoundly  pensive 
and  picturesque,  before  the  fire  after- 
wards, slowly  plucking  the  rose  to 
pieces  and  dropping  each  petal  singly 
into  the  blaze  ;  while,  in  the  dusk  out- 
side the  open  cabin  door,  the  grey  old 
river  ran  its  mysterious  course  and  went 
out  to  sea. 

It  was  extremely  painful  to  Mr.  Ber- 
tie Yale  to  wait  the  whole  week  out 
for  his  answer.  But  he  managed  it 
somehow  ;  and  though  he  came  daily  to 
the  ferry,  and  pervaded  it  in  a  poindess 
and  feeble  manner,  talking  nothings  to 
Norah,  he  didn't  once  allude  to  the 
question  nearest  his  heart.  When,  at 
last,  the  week  was  gone,  he  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  until  tea-time,  and 
then,  in  the  twilight,  came  doubtfully 
to  learn  his  fate. 

She  expected  him,  for  there  were  two 
cups  on  the  table  and  two  plates. 

*•!  can't  wait,  you  know,  or  beat 
about  the  bush,  Xorah,"  he  began  at 
once.  "  I'm  in  too  serious  earnest  for 
that.  I  won't  have  any  tea  or  anything 
just  at  present,  thank  you.  I'm  dying 
to  hear  your  answer  :  yes  or  no  I  " 

Again  she  is  standing  in  her  old  posi- 
tion before  the  fire,  and  looking  down 
into  it.  He  goes  up  beside  her  as  she 
speaks,  and  puts  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

*'  Don't,"  she  says  very  gently,  "  you 
shouldn't  I  " 

"  Nonsense  ;  don't  you  know  I  should. 
Come,  please  !  Tell  me  you're  going 
to  take  me  for  better  or  worse." 

"No,"  she  tells  him  as  gently  as 
ever.  "I  can't  say  that.  I've  had  a 
most  miserable  week,  and  I've  come  to 
think  I  can't  possibly  say  that." 

"  Why  can't  you  ?    Don't  you  really 


love  me  ?  I  thought  you  did,"  Vale 
says,  with  a  tone  of  keen  disappoint- 
ment in  the  words,  but  still  witii  his 
arm  about  her." 

"I  know  so  little  of  how  much  I 
ought  to  say,  and  of  how  much  I  ought 
to  keep  back,"  she  answers  sorrowfully, 
"  and  you  know  exactly  both.  But  you 
won't  judge  me  harshly  if  I  forget  the 
ways  of  the  world  for  a  moment,  and 
tell  you  honestly  what  I  feel,  will 
you?" 

"  Darling,  of  course  I  won't  I  " 

"I  think,  then,  that  I  do  love  you 
very  much  indeed"  (the  arm  about  her 
tightens).  "But  I  don't  quite  know 
how  much ;  because,  you  see,  I've 
never  had  anything  of  the  sort  to  judge 
by.  I  think  about  you  a  great  deal, 
and  I'm  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  very, 
very  sorry  when  you  don't  come." 

"  That  is  all  I  want  I  That  is  love  ! " 
exclaims  Bertie,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  expert.  "  Because  you  feel  all  that, 
I  know  you  love  me,  and  I  want  you 
to  say  when  you'll  marry  me  I  " 

Norah  smiles  very  sadly  down  at  the 
fire,  and  answers  :  — 

"  Ah  I  but  it  is  because  of  that  that  I 
am  going  to  say  —  don't  be  angry  —  that 
I  never  can  marry  you  ;  that  I  love  you 
too  much  to  do  you  the  injury." 

"  Don't,  Norah,  don't  I  I  can't  bear 
it  I  Dearest  Norah  I  think  what  you 
are  saying  I  You  will  kill  me  I  I  love 
you  so  much'  that  I  can't  live  without 
you  I  Don't  make  it  a  final  answer. 
Come,  take  another  week." 

"PZease  don't  tempt  me  so  much  !  " 
poor  Norah  answers,  wavering.  "  For 
your  own  sake,  don't  I  " 

"  For  my  own  sake  I  do.  I  could  do 
anything  in  the  world  for  you,  dar- 
ling I  " 

"  I  think,"  says  Norah  thoughtfully, 
"  that  I  could  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  you.  I'm  sure  I  could.  If  things 
weren't  as  they  are,  I'd  very  likely  be 
different  to  you." 
"  What  things  not  as  they  are  ?  " 
"  If,"  returns  Norah  very  slowly,  ''  if 
she  had  been  dead,  or  if  she  had  been 
in  some  place  where  you  could  never 
have  seen  her  again,  I  would  have  been 
different  to  you." 
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"But  I've  forgotten  her — utterly, 
completely  —  forever  !     I  swear  it. ' ' 

"  No  I  "  returns  Norah  firmly.  "  You 
think  so.  I  know  better.  Perhaps 
knowing  very,  very  little  book-learning 
leaves  me  more  room  for  nature's  in- 
stincts. I  can't  say  ;  but  I'm  certain 
you've  not  forgotten  her  ;  that,  though 
you  don't  know  it,  and  won't  believe 
it,  you  love  her  still." 

"  I  swear  I  don't !  Come,  Norah, 
darling  I  you've  said  you  like  me  a  little. 
I  will  make  you  like  me  a  great  deal 
more.  I  won't  listen  to  anything  after 
that  confession.  My  own  darling  I  I 
cannot  live  without  you.  I  cannot 
leave  you.  I  am  chained  to  this  neigh- 
borhood 'forever,  if  you  won't  say  yes. 
Sweetest,  you  must  say  yes,  I  implore 
you." 

He  held  her  more  tightly  in  his  clasp, 
and  whispered  the  words  brokenly  in 
her  ear. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  What  are 
you  doing  ?  You  are  making  me 
change  against  my  wiser  self,"  the  girl 
says,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  Don't  plead 
with  me  any  more.  I  warn  you  not. 
You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing. 
I'm  sure  you  don't.  Think  of  the  dif- 
ference in  our  stations." 

He  only  grows  the  more  passionate  in 
his  pleading  and  entreaty,  for  he  sees 
that  she  will  yield. 

"  Come  !  I  insist  I  I  will  not  let 
you  go  till  you  say  yes.  My  own  dar- 
ling, you  must !  " 

With  a  kiss  now  to  every  word,  No- 
rah's  face  burns  beneath  his  lips. 

"  If  you  will  make  me  —  if  you  will  — 
I  can't  help  it,"  she  says  at  last ;  "  but 
I  know  it's  silly,  and  the  beginning  of 
misery.  I'm  sure  of  it.  Suppose  after- 
wards we  meet  Miss  Tarleton  ?  " 

She  looks  up  quickly  to  his  face 
shown  by  the  firelight,  and  sees  it 
change  for  an  instant  at  her  words  ;  the 
next  he  says  gaily  :  — 

''Then  I'll  show  her  and  vou  how 
completely  I've  forgotten  her.  That's 
all." 

*'  You  have  made  me  say  yes,  against 
all  I  know  to  be  wise  and  well,"  No- 
rah tells  him  a  moment  or  two  later. 
"  But,  as  it's  done,  you'll  have  to  take 


the  consequences.    And  the  first  is  — 
tea  I  " 

She  frees  herself  from  his  arm  and 
begins  to  brew  ;  he  watching  her  with 
tender  eyes. 

They  have  their  meal  soberly  and 
silently  together. 

"I  can't  have  you  go  on  here,  of 
course,"  he  says,  when  he  is  standing 
up  at  last  to  say  good-bye.  "  How  soon 
can  you  give  up  your  post  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  must  give  a  month's  notice 
to  the  authorities.  I  can't  give  it  up 
before  that ;  I  shouldn't  like  to." 

He  grumbles,  but  ^he  is  firm,  and  at 
last  he  unwillingly  consents. 

"  It's  an  age  I  "  he  says.  "  But  if 
you  must,  you  must,  I  suppose.  I  shall 
come  down  nearly  every  day.  Not 
quite  every  day,  because  I  shall  have 
to  run  up  to  town  several  times  to  make 
arrangements — don't  be  shocked  —  for 
our  wedding." 

A  rich,  deep  blush  comes  upon  the 
dark,  steadfast  face,  and  she  says,  "  But 
don't  be  away  oftener  than  you  can 
help.  I  want  you  near  me  so  much. 
I've  been  so  lonely  all  along  that  I 
seem  to  want  you  to  make  up  to  me  for 
it  all.  How  silly  you  must  think  me  to 
say  that  I  I  know  you'll  always  be 
thinking  me  silly  in  future." 

"  No,"  he  told  her,  *' not  he.  Never! 
Never  I     Never  I  " 

She  walked  back  with  him  as  far  as 
he  would  let  her  on  his  way  home,  and 
didn't  like  parting  from  him  even  then. 
She  loved  him  so  very  much. 

When  she  returned  to  the  cabin  asfain, 
she  sat  up  quite  still  in  her  chair  till 
midnight,  thinking  about  her  future 
and  feeling  vastly  happy.  And  that 
happiness  lasted  for  one  whole  week 
and  was  totally  unalloyed.  He  was 
there  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
always  to  tea  ;  and  she  wore  a  beautiful 
engagement  ring  that  he  had  put  on  her 
finger,  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to  punt 
people  across  the  stream  without  show- 
ing the  delightful  token  to  the  public 
e3^e. 

She  and  Bertie  used  to  talk  princi- 
pally about  the  bright  future,  and  did  a 
vast  amount  of  architectural  work  m 
the  designing  of  those  diaphanous  struc- 
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tures  known  as  castles  in  the  air.  No- 
rah's  chief  idea  ran,  it  appeared,  on 
ponies.  "  I've  never  had  one,  or  driven 
one,"  she  used  to  say,  ''and  I've  al- 
ways longed  to.  A  pony  and  cart  shall 
be  your  first  present  to  me,  Bertie, 
please." 

And  Bertie,  with  a  kiss,  told  her  that 
it  should  be.  Such  delights  as  these 
lasted  for  one  whole  week  —  which  is  a 
long  period  for  uninterrupted  bliss  to 
endure.  The  first  passing  cloud  came 
in  the  shape  of  an  announcement  from 
Yale  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  Lon- 
don for  a  day. 

"  When  ?  "  asked  Norah. 

"To-night,"  returned  Bertie  sadly 
enough.  "  I  don't  want  to,  but  I  must ; 
and  by  going  to-night  I  shall  be  home 
early  to-morrow  afternoon." 

."If  you  must,  you  know,"  Korah 
said  sagely,  "  you  must,  dear ;  and 
there  it  is." 

But  it  was  the  first  faint  shadow  all 
the  same. 

And  the  shadow  deepened  after  he 
had  left  her  ;  deepened  into  night  with 
the  coming  into  the  cabin  of  Annie, 
after  tea.  Because,  sitting  before  the 
fire  by  Norah's  side,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion  of  her  visit,  Annie  mentioned  a 
startling  fact,  in  her  own  brusque  way. 

"  Funny  start  about  our  Miss  Ethel's 
friend,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  Norah  asked,  hap- 
pily turning  her  engagement  ring  round 
and  round  upon  her  finger,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  Annie*couldn't  see  it. 

"Why,  that  her  fellow  that  she 
chucked  up  and  then  felt  sorry  for 
should  be  staying  close  by." 

''What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Norah,  with 
a  startled  face,  and  pausing  in  the  re- 
volving of  the  ring  ;  "  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  Her  fellow,  Mr.  Vale,  that  she 
chucked,  is  staying  here  close  by,  and 
she's  mad  to  make  it  up  with  him." 

"Her  name,"  said  Norah  dreamily. 
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"  Miss  Lily  Tarleton." 

Norah,  unseen  of  Annie,  began  slowly 
slipping  ofE  the  engagement  ring  she 
prized  so  much. 

"  And  does  he  know  she  is  near 
him?" 


"  Not  yet.  But  I'm  going  to  manage 
the  job  for  them  to-morrow.  I'm  used 
to  that  sort  of  work.  It's  expected  of 
lady's-maids,  you  know.  All  in  the 
day's  work,  and  pays  well." 

The  ring  is  off  now,  and  tightly 
clasped  in  Norah's  left  hand.  With  a 
wildly  beating  heart  she  waits,  some- 
how, until  Annie  has  discharged  her 
cargo  of  gossip  and  departed  ;  then  she 
begins  hurriedly  putting  on  her  hat. 

"If  lean  only  catch  him  before  he 
starts  for  town,"  she  thinks,  hurrying 
out  breathlessly  into  the  night.  "  If  I 
only  can  I  I  must  give  him  back  the 
ring.  I  must  tell  him  the  truth.  I 
would  rather  do  it  than  let  any  one 
else.  I  want  to  see  his  face  when  he 
hears  she  is  close  by." 

Through  the  dark  night  Norah  runs 
tumultuously  on.  The  wild  wind  seems 
jeering  at  her,  and  the  wild  clouds  seem 
out-pacing  her.  With  her  heart  dead 
within  her,  but  no  tears  in  her  eyes, 
Norah  runs  straight  to  Vale's  rooms  — 
to  find  he  has  been  gone  an  hour. 

Two  or  three  yokels  outside  a  public- 
house  notice  the  door  to  which  she  has 
fruitlessly  applied,  and  offer  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  to  each  other  about 
her  as  she  passes  them  on  her  way 
home. 

"Didn't  think,"  says  one,  "as  she 
was  that  sort." 

"  Women,"  says  another,  "  is  all 
alike." 

The  blood  flames  in  poor  Norah's 
cheeks  as  she  hears,  hurrying  past. 

There  is  no  sleep  for  her  that  night. 
She  tries,  but  it  will  not  come.  The 
cold  grey  dawn  finds  her  with  hot, 
sleepless  eyes.  She  drags  through  the 
forenoon  of  that  day  heavily,  wearily, 
longing  for,  and  yet  dreading,  his  com- 
ing. 

But  an  hour  before  the  earliest  mo- 
ment he  can  arrive,  as  she  sits  there  in 
her  punt,  moored  in  the  usual  sheltered 
spot  beneath  the  cabin,  some  one  else 
comes ;  comes  upon  the  waterway, 
flashingly  —  a  gaudy  dragon-fly  in  the 
afternoon  sunlight  —  a  golden  -  haired 
girl  in  a  canoe.  Norah  feels  that 
amongst  a  thousand  women  she  would 
instinctively  know  and  recognize  Lily 
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Tarleton,  and  wonders  why  8he  hadn't 
done  it  before  when  she  had  seen  her 
gleaming  past  so  often. 

And  Lily  Tarleton,  for  some  strange 
reason,  comes  straight  up  to  her  and 
seems  anxious  to  speak ;  bringing  her 
frail  craft  alongside  Norah's  punt  and 
holding  on.  There  has  been  rain,  and 
the  river  runs  so  swift  and  strong  that 
Norah  puts  out  a  hand -too,  and  pre- 
vents the  lighter  canoe  from  being 
swept  away.  She  thinks  what  a  little 
weak  butterfly  Lily  is,  and  how  small 
a  thing  it  would  take  to  crush  her  out 
of  life. 

^^  Thanks  I  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,"  Lily  says,  from  the  canoe.  "I've 
heard  so  much  of  you  that  I  couldn't 
leave  this  neighborhood  to-morrow 
witliout  speaking  to  you.  You  are  the 
general  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
Hall  on  account  of  all  your  courageous 
rescues." 

"  Oh  !  if  she  would  only  go  I  "  poor 
Norah  thinks,  in  agony.  "  If  she  only 
knew  how  painful  it  is  for  me  to  see 
her  I  "  But,  brave  girl  that  she  is,  she 
carries  on  the  conversation  for  some 
moments  longer,  and  then  Lily  says 
good-bye,  and  flashes  away  again  up 
stream,  laughing  as  she  goes. 

Norah  sits  in  the  punt  looking  at  the 
water,  but  seeing  nothing.  Then  a 
noisy,  dirty  steam-tug,  towing  a  barge, 
coughs  its  way  up  stream,  and  then  all 
in  an  instant  there  is  a  cry  raised  some- 
where, and  Norah,  looking  up  startled, 
sees  the  upturned  canoe  floating  down 
towards  her  on  the  rapid  stream  —  look- 
ing closer,  sees  Lily  Tarleton  in  the 
water  struggling  in  it,  and  being  car- 
ried down  towards  her  too. 

"  It's  the  wash  of  the  beastly  tug," 
Norah  says,  half  aloud.  '^  But  of 
course  she  can  swim.  No  I  or  she's  in 
difficulties  I  Great  heaven  I  she's  go- 
ing to  be  drowned."  At  the  instant  the 
thought  of  what  she  had  told  Bertie 
flashed  into  her  mind :  '^  If  she  were 
dead,  or  in  some  place  where  you  could 
never  see  her  again,  I  would  be  differ- 
ent to  you."  Then  waiting  for  what 
she  thought  the  best  moment,  she 
plunged  in  to  the  rescue. 

How  cruel,  cold,  and  swift  the  au- 


tumn current  is.  But  she  has  Lily 
firmly  in  her  grasp,  and  turning,  fights 
her  way  slowly  back.  What  is  this  para- 
lyzing the  strong,  sure  movements  — 
cramp,  or  entanglement  with  floating 
weeds  borne  downward  by  the  stream  ? 
Norah  does  not  know,  but  thinks  she 
will  at  least  keep  up,  and  wait,  in  her 
turn,  for  rescue.  Lily  seems  insensible, 
and  does  not  struggle.  Already  there 
are  people  on  the  bank.  The  man  in 
the  tug  sees  what  he  has  done,  and  ma- 
nipulates his  craft  to  save  them.  How 
cold  the  water  is  —  how  deep  I  "  Are 
we  going  down  together,  after  all  ? 
No  I  I  will  never  let  her  go."  Norah's 
teeth  are  clenched.  "  I  will  save  her 
for  Bertie.  I  will  hold  her  to  the  last. 
Poor  Bertie  1  "  And  then  the  rush  of 
the  water  is  in  her  ears,  and,  still  cling- 
ing to  the  insensible  form  of  the  girl 
who  blocks  her  way  to  Paradise,  No- 
rah's consciousness  fades  away  from 
her. 

*'  Where  have  they  taken  her — how 
is  she  ?  "  Bertie  asks,  breathlessly  com- 
ing on  to  the  scene,  outside  the  little 
tarred  cabin,  half  an  hour  later. 

"Inside,"  they  tell  him,  "both  of 
'em." 

He  goes  tremblingly  into  the  apart- 
ment of  the  dark  dresser,  the  few  white 
plates,  the  vividly  clad  figures,  and  the 
bodyless  clock. 

On  the  white  deal  table,  with  a  heap 
of  blankets  about  her,  Norah  lies  in  that 
mysterious  no-man's  land,  between  life 
and  death.  The  doctor's  assistant  is 
wrestling  might  and  main  with  the 
grim,  shrouded  visitant. 

"  Will  she  come  back  ?  Noble  girl ! 
will  she  come  back?  "  Bertie  asks  in  a 
broken  voice. 

"  I  can't  say.  The  other,"  replies 
the  assistant,  indicating  the  inner  room 
with  a  movement  of  his  head,  because 
he  doesn't  wish  to  pause  in  his  task  — 
"  the  other,  with  the  doctor  in  there,  i5* 
as  bad." 

"  Never  mind  the  other.  She  is  (lie 
cause  of  it,"  says  Bertie  indignantly. 
"  I  don't  care  about  the  other.  It  is 
Norah  I  " 

But  presently,  as  there  is  no  sign  of 
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life  on  the  pale,  dark  face,  whose  jet- 
black  hair  makes  night  and  morning 
with  the  white  bedclothes  about  it,  he 
passes  through  the  doorway  and  looks 
down^  speechless,  amazed,  upon  the 
pale  face  and  golden  hair  of  Lily  Tarle- 
ton. 

"  Great  God  I  "  (going  up  beside  the 
bed)  *'i8  there  no  hope,  doctor?  For 
heaven's  sake,  do  what  you  can ! " 
And  then  he  breaks  down  altogether 
and  sobs  —  for  he  has  a  tender  heart, 
though  he  doesn't  quite  know  whose  it 
is. 

Through  the  long,  doubtful  hours  that 
follow  he  goes  to  and  fro  between  the 
two  rigid  figures,  his  heart  bleeding  at 
the  sight  of  each,  and  irresolute  even 
then  which  he  would  prefer  saved  if 
one  must  be  taken  and  the  other  left. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  doctor,"  he  im- 
plores, "  bring  them  back  I  You  must  I 
If  you  can't  bring  both,  bring  one.  I 
cannot  see  them  both  die  before  my 
eyes." 

In  the  evening  twilight,  when  the 
grim  scene  is  weirdly  lighted  up  with 
candles,  one  of  the  two  comes  back. 
Bertie  is  told  by  the  doctor,  and  flies 
joyfully  to  that  bedside. 

It  is  Lily's. 

They  persist  an  hour  longer  with 
Norah,  and  then  reluctantly  abandon 
the  attempt.  Norah  has  gone  so  far 
upon  the  m3'sterious  road  that  she  can- 
not hear  them  calling  her  to  return. 

If,  finding  herself  in  difficulties  with 
the  weeds,  she  had  relinquished  Lily, 
she  might  have  lived  ;  but  she  preferred 
to  hold  Lily  to  the  last,  and  so  died  to 
save  her. 

Thus  things  happen  in  the  great  play 
in  which,  without  knowing  its  name,  we 
all  take  eager  part.  Lily  comes  back 
none  the  worse  for  her  tidventure,  and 
the  difference  is  made  up  with  Bertie  ; 
and  she  tells  him  how  wretched  she  was 
without  him.  And  he  swears  with  the 
most  extravagant  protestations,  and  the 
most  sincere  belief  that  they  are  true, 
that  she  is  the  only  "woman  he  ever  loved, 
and  that,  if  he  hadn't  had  her,  his  life 
would  have  been  an  empty  blank. 

And  Norah 's  fate  is  a  respectful  re- 
membrance in  local  hearts,  and  a  tear- 


ful remark  from  Mrs.  Marcus,  '^  It  was 
the  third  time,  you  see."  This,  and 
silence  in  Swiftwater  churchyard.  Her 
hopes  and  dreams  are  dead.  The  castles 
in  the  air  have  vanished  from  her  eyes  ; 
the  pony  she  wanted  to  drive  has  never 
been  foaled  or  broken  —  never  will  be 
—  or,  if  it  has  been  and  is,  it  is  the 
pony  Mrs.  Vale  drives  S9  gracefully 
about  her  neighborhood  that  all  the 
people  turn  to  look  admiringly  after  her. 

More  than  these  things  have  come  to 
pass  in  Swiftwater  in  these  later  days. 
They  have  built  the  bridge.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly ugly  iron  structure,  and  stands 
where  NorsJi's  ferry  used  to  be  ;  her 
old  occupation  is  as  dead  as  she.  The 
only  thing  perhaps  that  hasn't  greatly 
changed  in  Swiftwater  is  Mr.  Noakes, 
who  grows  especially  beautiful  flowers 
with  especial  care  and  makes  them  into 
wreaths,  and  enters  Swiftwater  church- 
yard by  stealth,  looking  very  stout  be- 
neath his  coat,  and  comes  out  again 
presently,  wet-eyed  and  very  thin. 


From  The  National  Bevlew. 
A  FRENCH   ABBt   OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Amid  the  throng  of  gallant  notables 
which  clustered  round  the  throne  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  figure  of  the  Abbd  de 
Choisy  stands  out  with  prominence. 
His  paradoxical  personality  evokes  an 
interest  less  ephemeral  than  that  which 
is  excited  by  the  life-story  of  many  a 
greater  genius.  Strong  men  and  bril- 
liant women  gemmed  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Monarque ;  but  the  splendid 
serfdom  of  his  regime  stifled  originality 
of  manners  and  of  thought.  The  Abbd 
de  Choisy  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  from  beneath  the  gilded  yoke. 
In  his  youth  he  was  fantastic  and  effem- 
inate beyond  belief  ;  but  by  and  by  his 
pliant  spirit  rebounded  from  an  oppres- 
sion which  left  its  mark  on  minds  of 
sterner  stuff.  Now  dandy,  dilettante, 
libertine  ;  anon  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
trepid voyager,  able  historian,  he  had  an 
ample  range  of  experience,  which  was 
intensified  in  interest  by  the  ardor  with 
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which  he  threw  himself  into  each  suc- 
ceeding character,  and  the  ingenuous 
fervor  which  marked  his  reform. 

Francois  Timol^on,  Abb^  de  Choisy, 
Prior  of  Saint  Lo  at  Eouen,  of  Saint 
Benoit  du  Sault  and  Saint  Gelais,  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux,  etc., 
was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year  1644. 
His  father  belonged  to  one  of  those 
powerful  bourgeois  families  to  which 
the  monarchy  had  long  owed  its  best 
secretaries  of  state  and  most  faithful 
councillors.  His  mother,  a  handsome 
predeuse  (when  to  be  a  pr^cieuse  was 
the  mode),  delighting  in  intrigue,  and 
a  devotee  of  the  court,  was  a  great- 
grandchild of  the  illustrious  Chancelier 
de  THOpital.  Madame  de  Choisy,  her 
son  tells  us,  was  a  favorite  wiUi  the 
king,  who  admitted  her  to  private  audi- 
ences ;  also,  she  corresponded  regularly 
with  Marie  de  Gonzague,  queen  of  Po- 
land, with  the  famous  queen  of  Sweden, 
and  with  other  royal  ladies.  Having 
thus  the  entree  to  palaces  and  politics, 
she  naturally  destined  her  son  for  the 
Church  and  the  court.  Feminine  vanity 
lent  additional  fervor  to  her  maternal 
devotion.  "  I  was  born,"  De  Choisy 
writes,  "  when  she  was  past  forty.  She 
was  intent  on  still  being  thought  young, 
and  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  at  her 
side  made  her  look  more  juvenile.  She 
loved  me  so  fondly,"  he  adds,  with  a 
savor  of  cynicism,  "  that  her  mind  was 
constantly  engaged  on  my  attire."  It 
was  her  delight  to  dress  him  up  in  girl's 
clothes.  His  playmate,  '^ Monsieur" 
(younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.),  was, 
by  command  of  the  wily  Mazarin, 
brought  up  in  a  similarly  effeminate 
fashion,  lest  he  should  harbor  ambitious 
designs,  or  become  a  political  intriguer 
of  the  type  known  in  the  previous  reign. 
"In  accordance  with  these  principles 
[the  abbd  relates],  I  was  dressed  up  in 
girl's  clothes  whenever  little  Monsieur 
came  to  see  us,  which  was  about  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  My  ears  were 
pierced  ;  and  I  wore  diamonds,  patches, 
and  all  those  fripperies  so  lightly  as- 
sumed, so  difficult  to  discard.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  attended  by  Mazarin's 
nieces  and  some  of  the  queen's  maids 
of  honor,  they  set  him  at  the  toilette- 


table,  and  his  hair  was  dressed  in  the 
prevailing  feminine  fashion.  He  had 
corsets  to  shape  his  figure,  and  hS&jusir 
au^-corps  was  replaced  by  mantle  and 
skirt.  All  this  was  done,  it  was  said, 
by  order  of  the  cardinal;  to  render  him 
frivolous.  When  Monsieur  was  com- 
pletely adorned,  we  played  at  la  petite 
prince  until  seven  o'clock,  when  a  col- 
lation was  served." 

Hours  not  occupied  in  thus  assisting 
the  designs  of  the  Machiavellian  minis- 
ter, or  in  accompanying  his  mother  into 
society,  were  spent  at  her  bedside,  writ- 
ing love-letters  or  political  squibs  at  her 
dictation.  In  this  wise  she  engendered 
the  licentious  tastes  which  marked  his 
early  life,  from  which  he  was  destined 
to  free  himself  in  so  rare  and  decisive 
a  manner.  In  the  mean  time,  at  her 
decease,  he  divided  her  estate  with  his 
brothers,  choosing  for  his  portion  her 
valuable  jewels,  with  which  to  enhance 
the  charm  of  his  personation  of  a  fine 
lady.  From  this  time  forward,  for 
many  a  year,  he  led,  under  the  incog- 
nito of  the  "  Comtesse  de  Sancy,"  a 
life  of  debauchery,  on  which  he  dilates, 
in  his  journal,  with  unhesitating  candor. 
He  eradicated  his  beard  by  some  drastic 
process,  and,  the  better  to  carry  out 
those  equivocal  escapades  in  which  he 
delighted,  compressed  his  person  into  a 
semblance  of  the  female  form. 

The  admonition  of  the  Church  was 
long  withheld,  and,  when  at  length  it 
was  uttered,  it  fell  on  deaf  ears.  A 
royal  censure  was  required.  One  night, 
at  the  opera,  he  sat  in  the  box  of  the 
young  dauphin  (the  son  of  Louis  XIII.) 
arrayed  in  all  the  satins  and  laces  of  a 
dame  de  la  cour,  bedizened  with  jewels, 
and  courting  the  genei*al  gaze.  "  I  was 
in  the  height  of  bliss,"  the  abbd  writes, 
"  when  Kill-Joy  entered  in  the  person 
of  M.  de  Montausier."  ''  Madame  or 
mademoiselle,  for  I  know  not  how  to 
address  you,"  said  the  duke  ironically, 
"  I  admit  you  look  very  smart ;  but  are 
you  not  ashamed  to  wear  such  a  dress, 
and  to  play  the  woman,  when  you  have 
the  good  luck  not  to  be  one  ?  Go  and 
hide  yourself  I  Monsieur  the  dauphin 
can't  bear  to  see  you  got  up  in  that 
fashion."    This  remark  was  unfounded. 
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The    little    dauphin   was    in   no    wise 
horrified  at  the  ahb^'s  eccentricities. 
However,  Be  Choisy,  although  much 
surprised   at  what   he  tenned  M.  de 
Montausier's  ^'whimsicality,"  thought 
it  best  thereupon  to  subside  into  obscu- 
rity for  a  time ;  and  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years  he  lived  in  retirement  in 
a  ch&teau  in  Berry,  calling  himself  the 
Comtesse    des   Barres,   masquerading, 
dressing,   and  undressing,  surrounded 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  receiving  court  from  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  governors.  He  pursued 
this  ignoble  career  until  age  had  stolen 
the  girlish  roses  from  his  cheeks,  and 
unfitted  his  appearance  for  his  favorite 
impersonation.      He    then    turned    to 
gaming,  which  speedUy  lost  him  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune.    A  serious 
malady  brought  him  to  a  sudden  halt. 
In  August,  1683,  he  fell  ill  at  his  house 
in  the  Place  Boyale.     He  beheld  the 
grim  shadow  of  death  at  his  bedside, 
and  heard  the  physicians  whisper,  ^'  He 
has  but  two  hours  to  live."    The  spec- 
tacle of  his  past  life  appeared  to  him  in 
all  its  shame,  and  the  thought  of  Purga- 
tory filled  him  with  terror  and  remorse. 
He  recovered  at  length,  and  passed  into 
the  College  for  Foreign  Missions.    In 
the  year  1683  a  deputation  had  come 
from    the     Siamese   with    proffers    of 
friendship  and  propitiatory  gifts.    An 
embassy  from  France  to  Slam,  with  the 
dual  aim    of   convei*sion  and  annexa- 
tion, was  now  contemplated.    The  news 
reached  the  abbd  in  bis  retreat,  and 
filled  him  with    apostolic  enthusiasm. 
Fired  by  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  he 
hastened  to  offer  himself  as  leader  of 
the  expedition ;  but  he  had  been  fore- 
Htalled  by  the  Chevalier  de  Chaumont. 
A  special  ofiice  of  coadjutor  was  cre- 
ated for  his  benefit,  the  king  remarking 
thereon,  when  giving  his  consent,  "I 
never  heard  before  of  a  coadjutor  to  an 
ambassador ;   but  there  is  a  sufiicient 
reason  for  it  in  the  length  and  peril  of 
the  journey."     The  abb^  has  recorded 
the  strange  history'  of  his  conversion  to 
a  worthy  life  in  dialogues  on  "  The  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,"  "  The  Existence 
of  God,"  and  of  *'  Divine  Providence 
and  Religion,"  all  of  which  he  pub- 


lished in  the  same  year.  The  dialogues 
are  an  epitome  of  conversations  which 
he  held  with  the  Abb^  Dangeau,  a  high- 
minded  and  distinguished  Churchman, 
who  exercised  an  ennobling  influence 
over  the  interesting  proselyte,  whose 
wavering  faith  his  earnest  arguments 
finally  confirmed. 

At  this  time  the  abb^  appears  to  us 
in  a  new  character.    His  early  follies 
have  been  cast  aside.    He  stands  before 
us  as  a  unique  example  of  an  enduring 
regeneration.    Profundity  of  religion  or 
of  learning  was  not  amongst  his  attain- 
ments.   We  see  in  him  the  simple  and 
devout  Christian,  the  popular  and  in- 
dustrious   historian,  the    discreet  and 
kindly  courtier.    We  learn  to  love  the 
honest,  garrulous,  little  abb^,  who  sees 
his  own  shortcomings  so  clearly,  and 
does  doughty  battle  with  his  baser  self. 
This  voyage  to  Siam,  so  lightly  entered 
upon,  laid  the  solid  basis  of  that  lasting 
moral  reform  which  the  exhortations  of 
the  Abbd  Dangeau  had  suggested.    Re- 
moved from  the  vitiating  atmosphere  of 
court  life,  our  volatile  hero  won  gen- 
eral affection  and  respect.    As  soon  as 
the  first  horrors  of  seasickness  could  be 
overcome,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
study  under  the  tutelage  of  his  fellow- 
passengers.     "  I  learn  Portuguese,"  he 
writes  to  the  Abbd  Dangeau,   "from 
P^re  Pisdelon.    Monsieur  Basset  pre- 
pares me  for  holy  orders  ;    I  observe 
the  moon  with  Pfere  de  Fontenai ;  then 
I  have  a  chat  on  nautical  subjects  with 
our  Captain,  Chammonceau.    All  this 
we  do  as  a  pastime  as  we  pace  up  and 
down  the  deck  ;  and  when  I  want  real 
enjoyment  I  send  for  Monsieur  Manuel, 


one   of   our   missionaries,    who 


sings 


divinely.  You  know  how  I  adore  mu- 
sic, which  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  a 
religious  education,  for  what  is  Heaven 
but  an  Eternity  of  Music  ?  "  With  new- 
born diffidence,  he  was  careful  not  to 
affect  the  possession  of  talents  to  which 
he  could  not  honestly  lay  claim  ;  and 
when  the  holy  fathers  held  confer- 
ences on  learned  topics  he  was  usually 
content  to  be  a  listener.  "  I  try  to  learn 
a  little  of  everything,"  he  continues  ; 
"and  if  I  don't  become  clever,  which 
is  not  to  be  expected,  since  I  failed  to 
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do  80  under  your  teaching,  I  shall  at 
least  make  myself  acquainted  with  many 
subjects.  I  attend  the  meetings,  and 
generally  follow  your  precept,  and  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  speak.  If,  how- 
ever, during  the  debate  the  ball  is 
pointedly  thrown  to  me,  and  I  feel  I 
am  well  up  in  the  subject,  I  allow  my- 
self to  be  induced  to  join,  preserving 
modesty  of  tone  and  language.  The 
result  is  excellent ;  for  now  when  I  am 
silent,  they  think  it  is  because  I  am  not 
in  a  mood  for  speaking,  whereas  I  am 
only  veiling  depths  of  ignorance  which 
it  were  ill  to  disclose  to  mortal  eyes  I  " 
In  this  light  vein  he  continues  to  de- 
scribe the  pleasantly  diversified  monot- 
ony of  their  life  on  board  ship.  On 
calm  days  the  crew  have  balls  and  con- 
certs, at  which  prizes  are  given  to  the 
best  performers.  They  wind  up  with 
cheers  for  the  king,  whom,  De  Choisy 
says,  ^'  we  venerate  on  land,  but  adore 
on  the  ocean."  Those  who  have  been 
at  sea  for  a  lengthened  period  know 
how  wearisome  one  becomes  to  oneself 
and  one's  companions,  and  how  easily 
such  close  daily  association  becomes 
irksome.  Little  faults  develop  into 
vices,  and  trivial  personal  eccentricities 
become  unbearable.  Our  abb^  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  bored  or  sulky, 
and  his  cheerful  spirit  under  varied 
trials  deserved  the  name  of  Christian 
foi*titude. 

When  his  companions  were  inclined 
to  despair,  his  was  the  voice  that  en- 
couraged, the  example  that  sustained, 
them.  "  All  will  go  well  I  "  he  cries. 
"We  have  begun  too  well  not  to  end 
successfully.  If  we  fail  to  reach  Slam, 
we  can  winter  in  a  lovely  climate,  in 
Surat  or  Borneo.  We  all  like  each 
other  so  much,  we  shall  but  enjoy  each 
other's  society  the  longer."  He  often 
reiterates  this  affectionate  speech  ;  and 
through  all  his  adventures  he  sees  the 
hand  of  Grod  which  has  plucked  him 
like  a  brand  from  the  burning.  A  trace 
of  the  old  mammon,  however,  lingers 
in  his  description  of  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  ambassador.  Mon- 
sieur de  Chaumont.  "  We  were  five 
months  at  sea,"  the  abb^  writes,  "  be- 
fore he  gave  me  an  opening.    I  foresaw 


that  if  this  state  of  things  went  on 
much  longer  I  should  be  a  mere  cipher 
at  Siam  ;  but  at  last,  one  night,  across 
the  partition  which  separated  his  cabin 
from  mine,  I  heard  him  declaiming  the 
speech  he  was  to  make  to  the  king  of 
Siam  on  our  arrival.  A  week  later,  as 
he  still  remained  uncommunicative,  I 
told  him  I  had  overheard  his  brilliant 
oratory,  and  desired  to  compliment  him. 
Thereupon  he  took  me  into  his  cabin, 
and  repeated  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  thought  it  the  perfection  of  eloquence. 
He  then  unfolded  to  me  what  was  to  be 
achieved  in  the  country  we  were  ap- 
proaching, and  I  gave  him  my  humble 
advice.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  a  man  of 
means  and  high  lineage  ;  but  he  is  quite 
ignorant  of  geometry,  and  I  had  not 
much  trouble  in  convincing  him  I  might 
be  useful  to  him." 

Arrived  on  that  heathen  shore,  where 
he  hoped  to  reap  such  glorious  harvests 
for  Christianity,  De  Choisy  is  speedily 
ordained.  He  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  State  conferences  which  ensue  ;  but 
he  discovers,  to  his  chagrin,  that  he 
and  the  ambassador  are  alike  super- 
seded by  a  wily  Jesuit,  Pfere  Tachard, 
who  manipulates  the  entire  negotia- 
tions and  secures  for  himself  the  rich 
gifts  which  the  abb^  had  expected  to 
receive.  Still,  his  delight  on  returning 
to  France  was  so  great  that  those  vexa- 
tions were  soon  forgotten.  "  Let  the 
result  be  what  it  may,"  he  reflects,  '"  I 
have  had  a  charming  voyage,  and  have 
learnt  many  things  ;  and  I  have  not 
offended  God  for  two  whole  years. 
Alas  I  perhaps  they  may  prove  the  two 
best  years  of  my  life."  A  serious  con- 
tretemps  soon  overshadowed  his  satis- 
faction. When  he  had  departed  on  the 
expedition  he  left  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  in  high  favor 
at  court,  and  he  had  judged  it  expedient 
to  suggest  that  the  king  of  Siam  should 
send  the  high  almoner  some  valuable 
presents.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  cardinal  had  fallen  into  disgrace. 
Thus,  the  gifts  arrived  at  a  most  un- 
lucky crisis.  Louis  was  furious  ;  and  the 
abb^  retired,  in  high  dudgeon,  to  his 
convent.  By  and  by  he  endeavored  to 
make  peace,  dediciitiug  to  the  king  a 
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*'  Life  of  David,"  followed  by  a  "  Life 
of  Solomon,"  with  flattering  prefaces. 
He  succeeded.  In  relating  the  presen- 
tation of  his  works  to  Louis  and  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  makes  an 
interesting  comment  on  their  secret. 
marri£^e.  "When  I  presented  the 
book  [the  "Life  of  David"]  to  the 
king,  I  begged  Bontemps,  who  was  one 
of  my  best  friends,  to  present  a  copy  for 
me  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She  was 
then  unwell,  and  not  holding  receptions. 
He  acquitted  himself  of  the  commission  ; 
and,  a  fortnight  later,  when  relating 
what  he  had  said  to  the  lady,  made  use 
of  the  words,  '  I  feel  assured  that  your 

Majes '  he  stopped  short,  feeling 

he  had  been  indiscreet,  and  hastily 
changed  the  conversation,  and  I  pre- 
tended not  to  have  noticed  the  sacra- 
mental title." 

There  are  in  the  memoirs  many  in- 
teresting passages  on  this  subject.  "  At 
first,"  we  read,  "  the  king  could  not  bear 
her."  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he 
gave  way  to  the  desire  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  who  knew  her  great  abil- 
ities, that  she  should  be  governess  to 
the  Due  de  Maine.  She  had  been  with 
him  for  six  years,  without  the  king 
having  seen  her  four  times  ;  and  when- 
ever the  child  went  to  the  king  she  pru- 
dently withdrew,  knowing  his  aversion 
for  her.  Perseverance,  however,  con- 
quers all  things  ;  and  this  violent  dis- 
like was  followed  by  a  stronger  passion. 
He  resolved  to  marry  her  privately,  and 
one  day  made  a  confidant  of  Monsieur 
de  Louvois,  who  fell  in  tears  at  his  feet 
crying,  "Ah!  sire,  does  your  Majesty 
know  what  you  have  said  ?  You,  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  to  marry 
the  widow  Scarron  I  "  The  marriage 
came  off,  however,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Forbin  and  Bontemps  were  witnesses. 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  mistresses 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  very  different 
woman.  "  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yal- 
lifere,"  he  writes,  "  was  not  one  of  those 
beauties  who  are  all  perfection,  whom 
one  often  admires  without  loving  them. 
She  was  extremely  winning,  and  that 
line  of  La  Fontaine's,  'Grace  more 
beautiful  than  beauty,'  seems  as  if  it 
should  have  been  written  to  describe 


her.  Slie  had  a  lovely  complexion,  fair 
hair,  a  pleasing  smile,  and  blue  eyes  ; 
and  a  glance  at  once  so  tender  and  so 
modest  that  it  won  your  love  and  your 
respect  at  the  same  time."  Her  intel- 
lect was  not  great ;  but  she  improved  it 
by  constant  reading.  Neither  intriguing 
nor  ambitious,  she  lived  for  her  love, 
and  held  her  passion  pent  within  her 
breast,  never  forgetting  her  sin,  and 
ever  praying  that  she  might  purge  her 
soul  from  that  unique  transgression. 
The  glow  of  deep  affection  illumines 
this  graceful  sketch  of  his  former  play- 
mate, and  we  realize  that  the  sprightly 
abb^  has  a  heart,  after  all. 

Among  the  innumerable  tales  of  court 
intrigue  and  scandal  which  the  abb^ 
intersperses  with  more  serious  matter 
throughout  his  popular  histories  of  the 
preceding  dynasty,  a  narrative  which 
he  owed  to  Monsieur  le  Tellier  has 
more  than  one  moral  attached  to  it,  and 
is  in  itself  ai\  apt  illustration  of  the 
days  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Guise  had  married  a  beautiful 
ladv,  a  Princess  of  Cleves  and  widow  of 
the  Prince  of  Portici.  She  lived  in  a 
licentious  court,  and  it  was  murmured 
that  she  was  not  altogether  insensible 
to  the  attentions  of  Saint-Mesgrin.  One 
day  the  queen  gave  a  fdte,  at  which  all 
the  ladies  were  to  be  escorted  by  those 
gallants  of  the  court  who  wore  their 
favors.  Monsieur  de  Guise  begged  his 
wife  to  absent  herself  from  it.  He  as- 
sured her  he  had  complete  faith  in  her 
virtue  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  rumor 
which  had  coupled  her  name  with  that 
of  Saint-Mesgrin  should  be  silenced. 
Madame,  however,  vowed  she  could 
not  disobey  the  queen's  behests,  and 
insisted  on  going  to  the  entertainment. 
She  did  go.  The  fSte  lasted  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  she  went 
home.  Hardly  was  she  in  bed,  when 
Monsieur  de  Guise  entered  her  cham- 
ber, followed  by  an  attendant,  who  bore 
a  bowl  of  soup,  which  he  set  down  be- 
side her  couch.  The  duke  locked  the 
door,  approached  the  bedside,  and  said 
in  a  stem  voice,  'Madame,  you  would 
not  obey  me  last  night ;  you  shall  do  so 
now.  The  f^te  will  have  heated  you ; 
you  must  take  this  drink.'    Madame  de 
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Guise  made  no  doubt  it  was  poison. 
She  wept,  entreated,  and  finally  begged 
for  a  confessor  ;  but  he  was  inexorable, 
and  had  to  be  obeyed.  As  soon  as  the 
potion  was  swallowed,  he  left  her,  se- 
curely fastened  into  her  chamber,  to 
await,  she  supposed,  the  fell  working  of 
the  drug.  Three  hours  later  he  re- 
turned, saying,  ^Madame,  you  have 
passed  an  unpleasant  night.  I  am  the 
cause  ;  but  think  of  the  night  which 
you  have  made  me  spend  in  at  least 
equal  misery  I  Reassure  yourself ;  you 
will  suif er  nothing  worse  than  the  fright. 
I  wish  to  believe  I  may  get  off  as 
cheaply  ;  bat  don't  let  us  treat  each 
other  so  again.'  "  One  hopes  that  the 
fair  lady  took  this  practical  illustration 
of  the  "pangs  of  misprized  love"  to 
heart. 

It  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the 
paradoxical  nature  of  his  disposition 
that  the  frankly  garrulous  abb^  kept  his 
real  magnum  opus  a  profound  secret. 
The  existence  of  his  memoirs  was  never 
so  much  as  suspected  by  his  contempo- 
raries ;  a  fact  which  enabled  him  to 
collect  with  ease  many  crumbs  of  much- 
prized  information.  Under  the  guise 
of  his  ancient  historic  Muse,  he  con- 
trived to  glean  much  precious  data  with 
which  to  enrich  his  one  vital  work. 
"  The  other  day,"  he  writes, "  Monsieur 
Roze  was  relating  to  me  the  details  of 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  I  in- 
terrupted him  to  say  something  about 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  ^  Ah  ! '  he  said, 
^Monsieur  Racine  would  give  some- 
thing to  be  here.  He  often  tried  to  set 
me  going  ;  but  I  never  would  tell  him 
anything.  I  have  to  be  on  my  guard 
with  him,  or  he  would  misquote  me  in 
every  conceivable  way.'  I  laughed, 
and  began  telling  him  a  Siamese  adven- 
ture ;  but  the  moment  we  parted  I  wrote 
down  on  my  tablets  all  he  had  told  me 
about  the  cardinal."  As  years  went 
on,  his  histories  won  him  name  and 
fame,  and  finally  enabled  him  to  gain 
that  highest  prize  of  a  French  author, 
an  Acad^mie  fauteuil. 

The  pleasure  -  loving,  effeminate 
Churchman  of  former  days,  who  car- 
ried a  mirror  in  his  breviary,  and  lived 
for  ballets  and  high  play,  was  being 


gradually  forgotten  in  the  new  De 
Choisy,  the  eminent  writer,  the  wise 
and  agreeable  courtier,  highly  regarded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  esteemed 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Thence- 
forward he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favor,  and  became  a  bright,  par- 
ticular star  at  court.  He  was  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  strangest  of  love- 
stories,  that  of  Lauzun  and  the  "  Grande 
Mademoiselle."  He  gives  us  a  graphic 
description  of  one  of  its  culminating  epi- 
sodes. Mademoiselle  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king  in  order  to  obtain 
his  permission  for  her  marriage  with 
Lauzun ;  but,  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  Madame  de  Montespan,  she  had 
met  with  an  unexpected  refusal.  "  We 
were  in  her  salon  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,"  says  the  abb^,  "  waiting  for 
her  to  come  back  from  the  Louvre,  when 
two  of  her  footmen  entered  the  cham- 
ber crying,  'Sortez  vite  par  degr^s.' 
Every  one  left  with  a  crowd. ;  but  I  was 
among  the  latest  to  retire,  and  saw  the 
princess  coming  from  the  end  of  the 
Salle  des  Gardes,  looking  like  a  Fury, 
dishevelled  and  wild  of  aspect,  menac- 
ing heaven  and  earth.  She  had  in  her 
rage  shattered  the  windows  of  her  coach. 
However,  the  king  sent  for  Lauzun,  and 
said  to  him,  ^  I  will  make  you  so  great 
that  you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  fortune  I  have  deprived  you  of.  I 
create  you  in  the  mean  time  duke,  peer, 
and  marshal  of  France.'  'Sire,'  Lau- 
zun answered, '  you  have  made  so  many 
dukes,  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  honor  to 
become  one  ;  and  as  for  the  b&ton  of  a 
marshal  of  France,  your  Majesty  may 
reserve  it  for  me  until  I  have  won  it  by 
my  services.' "  It  was  not  often,  we 
imagine,  that  the  Grand  Monarque  was 
thus  rudely  addressed  ;  but  he  doubtless 
forgave  much  to  the  agonies  of  ambi- 
tion so  cruelly  defeated. 

Even  as  the  Abb^  de  Choisy  beheld 
with  the  eyes  of  dawning  manhood  the 
glorious  opening  of  Louis  XI  V.'s  reign, 
his  declining  days  were  shadowed  by 
the  disasters  which  darkened  its  close. 
That  fatal  political  error,  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  cost 
France  so  many  good  and  wealthy  sub- 
jects, proved  the  forerunner  of  the  de- 
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dine,  and  became  a  formidable  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  champion, 
William  of  Orange.  The  dawn  of  the  sec- 
ond Begency,  however,  found  the  Abb^ 
de  Choisy  still  at  his  post,  observant, 
industrious,  indefatigable  in  research. 
In  1724  he  died,  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  leaving  many  published  works 
doomed  to  be  speedily  forgotten,  and 
one,  his  posthumous  memoirs,  destined 
to  rescue  his  name  from  oblivion  and  to 
relegate  him  to  the  pedestal  which  he 
has  finally  found  in  that  niche  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  occupied  by  the  French 
essayists  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Theirs  is  that  grace  of  diction  which 
has  all  the  careless  ease  of  familiar  con- 
versation, while  it  sparkles  with  epi- 
grammatic thought ;  and  in  their  pages 
the  art  of  personal  portraiture,  luminous, 
exact,  and  incisive,  is  found  in  perfec- 
tion. 

In  comparing  the  Abb^  de  Choisy 
with  the  fair  rivals  who  are  more  famil- 
iar than  he  to  English  readers,  we  feel 
that,  whilst  he  possessed  the  fine,  femi- 
nine touch,  it  is  in  the  pages  of  Madame 
de  Sta^l,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Ma- 
dame de  S^vignd,  and  others  that  we 
must  seek  for  mascaline  vigor  and 
terseness  of  style.  The  lovely  and 
charming  Madame  de  Caylus  will  be 
found  to  resemble  him  most  nearly  in 
her  compositions ;  but  even  in  that 
case  the  lady  shows  the  greater  virility. 
The  talent  of  De  Choisy  lay  in  mak- 
ing himself  immediately  at  home  with 
every  subject  he  attacked,  and  pursuing 
it  with  a  ready  flow  of  ideas  which  at 
once  charmed  and  arrested  the  atten- 
tion .  Histories ,  sacred  or  profane ,  tales , 
moral  or  immoral  —  it  mattered  not  what 
was  the  theme ;  his  pen  was  never 
daunted.  He  approaches  the  gravest 
topics  in  the  spirit  which  he  would  apply 
to  compiling  a  collection  of  Jxm-moU 
or  houts-rimes.  This  leads  to  his  beins: 
over-frolicsome  at  times  ;  but  he  speed- 
ily recalls  our  wavering  approval  with 
that  ^^  touch  of  nature  "  which  creates 
a  kinship  throughout  the  world.  Born 
in  the  stormy  prelude  to  the  Fronde 
wars,  he  was  able,  at  the  close  of  his 
long  life,  to  look  back  across  a  tract 
of  years  of  almost  unparalleled  inter- 


est in  the  records  of  French  history. 
From  his  seat  in  the  Cardinal  de  Bouil- 
lon's coach,  he  had  beheld  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Dutch  provinces ;  he  followed  the  vic- 
torious army  in  the  early  campaigns 
of  Louis ;  he  was  a  spectator  of  all 
such  historic  incidents  of  court  life  as 
the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  in- 
fanta of  Spain,  the  visit  of  the  exiled 
queen  of  England,  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
the  reception  of  the  envoys  of  James 
II.  It  was  to  the  Abb^  de  Choisy 's 
signal  advantage  that,  whilst  a  true  stu- 
dent of  mankind,  he  was  too  cold  of 
heart  and  infirm  of  purpose  to  ally  him- 
self closely  with  any  friend  or  to  any 
faction,  and  was,  in  consequence,  spe- 
cially able  to  form  just  and  unbiassed 
opinions.  The  reader  of  his  memoirs 
has  the  enjoyment  of  finding  a  writer 
who,  whilst  he  is  never  above  his  sub- 
ject, is  always  equal  to  it ;  and  the  stu- 
dent of  history  may  rely  on  the  mass  of 
interesting  information  which  the  abbd 
collected  through  his  personal  relations 
with  many  of  the  chief  personages  who 
held  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
stirring  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Lewis  Latimeb. 


From  Blaokirood'8  Magazine. 
CLOTHES. 

The  further  we  travel  from  the  origin 
of  our  species  the  less  concern  does 
male  humanity  show  to  enhance  what 
share  of  beauty  it  may  lay  claim  to,  or 
to  screen  the  ugliness  it  is  generally 
heir  to,  by  grace  of  garments.  Among 
civilized  and  well-to-do  men,  gala  cos- 
tume has  no  key-note  now  but  respect- 
ability ;  at  weddings  as  at  funerals,  at 
garden-parties  as  in  Parliament,  cos- 
tume is  attuned  to  harmonize  with  the 
hurtful  cylinder  of  sable  which  the 
supineness  of  our  great-grandfathers 
allowed  the  hatters  to  impose  on  them 
as  a  headdress,  and  a  hundred  hope- 
less years  have  but  served  to  bind 
more  tightly  on  our  aching  brows.  If 
the  chimney-pot  hat  were  comfortable 
wear — were  it  sun-proof  or  rain-proof, 
or  easily  carried  when  not  in  use  —  our 
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allegiance  to  it  might  be  monotonous, 
but  at  least  it  would  be  intelligible. 
But,  in  plain  sooth,  it  is  intolerable  in 
sunshine  ;  it  is  so  sensitive  of  rain-drops 
that  an  umbrella  must  be  carried  for  its 
special  shelter  ;  and,  when  we  travel,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  dispose  of  as  a  mur- 
dered corpse.  It  cannot  be  concealed  ; 
the  accursed  thing  will  fit  in  with  no 
other  portion  of  our  raiment,  and  must 
be  provided  with  a  special  case  of  gro- 
tesque and  impracticable  shape.  In 
wear  or  out  of  wear,  we  cannot  forget 
its  existence  nor  neglect  to  make  pro- 
vision for  its  protection.  Cephalalgic 
humanity  has  tried  every  means  to  be 
quit  of  it,  but  in  vain.  The  creature 
has  not  even  a  serious  name,  for  no 
one  except  the  fiend  who  frames  it 
knows  it  as  a  silk  hat ;  schoolboys, 
with  the  contempt  born  of  familiarity, 
call  it  a  "  buster  "  or  a  *'  topper  ;  "  sol- 
diers, scornfully,  a  "  stove-pipe  ;  "  civil- 
ians, realistically,  a  "chimney-pot." 
In  vain  has  bountiful  nature  provided 
straw,  and  human  ingenuity  fashioned 
felt ;  two  more  perfect  substances  for 
head-covering  could  not  have  been  de- 
vised ;  but,  perversely,  littering  our 
horses  with  the  one,  and  roofing  our 
barns  with  the  other,  we  thrust  our 
thinking  organs  into  unyielding  towers 
of  pasteboard.  In  a  simpler  age  we 
should  have  made  a  god  of  It  —  prayed 
to  It,  sung  to  It,  bowed  to  It,  propi- 
tiated It;  but,  having  adopted  mono- 
theism, we  are  outwardly  consistent, 
and  are  content  to  insist  on  taking  it  to 
church  with  us.  The  first  inhabitant  of 
Mars  who  visits  the  earth,  and  pub- 
lishes a  volume  of  travels  on  his  return, 
will  probably  describe  how,  in  western 
Europe,  the  possession  of  a  chimney- 
pot hat  is  held  to  be  essential  to  salva- 
tion. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  glimmer  of 
hope  of  escape  from  it.  Even  ridicule, 
most  potent  of  solvents,  runs  from  it 
like  rain  from  a  duck's  back,  leaving  it 
intact  in  all  its  pompous,  gloomy,  per- 
pendicular absurdity.  Nay,  the  very 
derision  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
treated,  is  reserved  for  those  who  at- 
tempt to  resist  its  tjrranny.  Witness 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (with  whom 


in  this,  if  in  nothing  else,  we  are  in 
complete  sympathy)  ;  did  he  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  new  House  of  Commons 
wearing  on  his  haughty  brow  an  amor- 
phous arrangement  in  toast-colored 
tweed  I  which  might,  indeed,  have  been 
designed  on  more  statesmanlike  lines, 
and  conceived  to  harmonize  more 
closely  with  the  Senate  than  with  the 
rat-pit,  but  at  all  events  indicated  a 
brave  man's  effort  to  set  at  naught  the 
frowns  of  fashion.  But,  alas  for  manly 
independence  I  all  the  recognition  he 
obtained  was  a  supercilious  stare  from 
other  members,  and  a  rebuke  from  the 
speaker  for  venturing  to  the  table  of 
the  House  without  uncovering.  It  was 
a  gallant  attempt,  but  it  has  failed  ;  and 
we  entertain  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  if  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  to  perform 
good  service  to  his  constituents,  it  must 
be  by.  means  of  what  nature  has  put  in 
his  head,  and  not  what  he  chooses  to 
place  on  it. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie 's  appearance  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  signalizing  his 
outset  as  a  legislator  by  studied  uncon- 
ventionality  of  attire,  irresistibly  called 
to  remembrance  an  observation  of  Teu- 
felsdrockh,  whose  theory  it  was  that  the 
first  purpose  of  vesture  was  not  warmth 
or  decency,  but  ornament.  "Neither 
in  tailoring  nor  in  legislating,"  he  de- 
clared, "does  man  proceed  by  mere 
Accident,  but  the  hand  is  ever  guided 
by  the  mysterious  operations  of  the 
mind."  The  tweed  cap,  the  flannel 
shirt,  the  reach-me-down  suit  of  Mr. 
Hardie,  were,  then,  not  merely  the 
every-day  attire  of  the  horny-handed 
one,  too  intent  on  his  lofty  purpose  to 
bestow  a  thought  upon  how  he  should 
be  clothed,  but  the  vestments  thought- 
fully selected  from  a  slop-shop  round 
the  corner,  as  those  most  becoming  to 
the  ftamen  of  a  robust  democracy.  If 
the  legislating  is  to  proceed  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  tailoring,  then  heaven  help 
the  statute-book  I 

Teufelsdrockh,  by  bracketing  tailor- 
ing with  law-making,  has  landed  us 
straight  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  is  remark- 
ably, even  monotonously,  conservative. 
If  it  were   possible    to  repeople   the 
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benches  with  those  who  occupied  them 
thirty  yeai's  ago,  it  would  be  fouud  that 
the  fashions  of  1862  were  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  which  prevail  now. 
Younger  men  might  detect  minute  dif- 
ferences of  detail  in  the  cut  of  trousers, 
the  height  of  hats,  or  the  fold  of  neck- 
cloths, but  the  general  effect  would  be 
precisely  tlie  same.  Mr.  Denison  was 
speaker  then,  and  there  is  a  legend  that 
*ie  was  the  last  occupant  of  the  chair 
who  took  on  himself  to  animadvert  offi- 
cially on  the  cut  of  a  member's  coat. 
It  is  said  that  he  once  gently  but  firmly 
remonstrated  with  a  ceii;ain  Scottish 
baronet  for  appearing  in  a  garment 
known,  we  believe,  to  the  careless  and 
worldly  as  a  "  shaver,"  but  charged  for 
in  tailors'  bills  as  a  '^  lounging  jacket." 
Now,  if  that  be  true  history,  it  marks  a 
change  which  might  otherwise  escape 
notice,  interesting  as  denoting  a  ^'  mys- 
terious operation  of  the  mind."  For  in 
this  year  of  grace  1892,  in  the  present 
Parliament,  the  ** shaver"  has  received 
its  apotheosis. 

In  this  wise.    The   first   duty  of  a 
new  House   of  Commons   is   to   elect 
a   speaker,   and   the   progress   of   the 
speaker-elect  from   the  position    of   a 
private  member  to  that  of  the  first  com- 
moner in  England  is  marked,  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  by  nice  gradations 
of  attire.    On  the  first  day  he  appears 
in   mufti  —  in  the  morning  dress  of  a 
private  gentleman — and  takes  his  seat 
like  any  ordinary  mortal.    Speeches  are 
delivered  moving  him  into  the  chair,  to 
which  he  replies  with  suitable  modesty, 
tinged  with  menace  to  evil-doers.    The 
House  then  adjourns  ;  when   it  reas- 
sembles next  day  the  speaker  takes  the 
chair,  not  in  plain  clothes,  nor  yet  in 
full  costume,  but  in  an   intermediate, 
fledgeling  state  of  small  clothes,  dress- 
coat,  and  bob- wig.    The  faithful  Com- 
mons   are    summoned    to    the    Lords, 
whither  they  proceed,  headed  by  the 
speaker,  to  receive  the  royal  assent  to 
his  election.    The  custom  of  late  years 
—  deeply,  we  think,  to  be  regretted  — 
has  been  for  this  to  be  delivered  not  by 
the  monarch  in  person,  but  by  a  royal 
commission,    consisting    of    the    lord 
chancellor  on  the  Woolsack,  supported 
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by  three  other  peers.  It  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  remarkable  sartorial  display. 
The  commission  sits  motionless  in  a 
row,  robed  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  bal- 
ancing three-cornered  cocked-hats  on 
their  noble  heads,  and  looking,  for  all 
the  world,  like  a  show  of  waxworks. 
The  speaker's  election  having  been  ap- 
proved, he  returns  to  the  other  House, 
passes  to  his  private  rooms,  and  pres- 
ently reissues  in  all  the  panoply  of 
full-bottomed  wig  and  silk  robe.  The 
operation  is  complete,  and  its  various 
stages  have  each  been  signalized  by  a 
change  in  costume.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  in  the  firat  stage  of  all  that 
the  portent  was  manifested  ;  when  the 
speaker-elect  sat  among  his  fellow-com- 
moners. Time  will  show  what  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  phenomenon ;  it 
may  have  presaged  the  shortness  of 
the  present  Parliament,  or  the  looseness 
of  its  manners  ;  but  none  will  be  found 
to  maintain  that,  in  a  ceremony  rigidly 
accentuated  by  prescribed  changes  of 
costume,  it  was  a  meaningless  accident 
that  tJie  speaker-elect  wore  a  "  shaver,^'' 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Peel 
to  play  such  pranks  ;  he  is  gifted  with 
a  handsome  head  and  lean  and  com- 
manding figure,  but  fancy  recoils  from 
speculating  on  the  effect,  supposing  the 
choice  of  the  House  to  have  fallen  upon 
one  of  the  fat  kind  with  which  the 
pastures  of  Westminster  abound.  We 
name  no  names  ;  we  point  no  invidious 
finger  ;  but  whether  of  Lilliputian  pro- 
portions or  on  the  scale  of  Falstaff, 
there  are  plenty  of  members  whom  it 
would  have  been  simply  impossible  to 
promote  to  honor  thus  scantily  draped. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  describes  in  his 
autobiography  how,  having  been  sum- 
moned before  the  Florentine  Council  of 
Eight  to  answer  for  his  part  in  a  brawl, 
he  was  unfavorably  received  because  he 
chose  to  appear  only  in  a  short  cloak, 
whereas  his  adversaries  wore  mantles 
and  robes.  It  was  considered  the  mark 
of  a  disreputable  character  if  any  one, 
except  a  soldier,  went  about  the  streets 
of  Florence  in  daylight  unless  in  a 
mantle  of  becoming  length  ;  but  that 
prejudice  we  must  consider  finally  put 
an  end  to  by  the  sanction  given  in  his 
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own  person  by  the  speaker  to  free-and- 
easy  costume. 

Before  leaving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  must  return  once  more  to  the 
irrepressible  hat ;  for  it  plays  a  leading 
part  in  that  assembly.  Gentlemen  to 
whom  it  would  never  occur  to  wear  hats 
in  their  own  houses,  sit  glued  to  the 
benches  for  hours,  closely  covered.  It 
may  be  said  thlit  they  keep  their  hats 
on  their  heads  because  there  is  nowhere 
else  to  put  them.  But  why  bring  them 
into  the  House  at  all  ?  Although  the 
Fatherland  has  not  yet  been  persuaded 
to  remunerate  its  representatives,  it 
has,  at  least,  been  thoughtful  to  pro- 
vide each  of  them  with  a  peg,  whereon 
hat  and  cloak  may  be  suspended  as 
naturally  as  in  one's  own  hall.  If  it 
were  the  custom  to  convey  umbrellas 
and  clouded  canes  into  the  Chamber, 
one  might  discern  and  sympathize  with 
the  motive,  because  of  the  known  al- 
truism which  inspires  some  people  in 
regard  to  these  movables  ;  but  one  must 
be  in  the  last  stages  of  kleptomania  be- 
fore he  is  tempted  to  appropriate  his 
colleague's  headgear,  especially  where 
the  average  quality  of  the  article  is  so 
far  below  par. 

There  is  indeed  a  certain  symbolism, 
a  mute  intelligence  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary hat.  For  instance,  if  you 
should  notice  that  an  honorable  mem- 
ber, whom  you  are  accustomed  to  see 
going  about  as  closely  and  constantly 
hatted  as  the  artists  represent  Napoleon 
to  have  been  in  crossing  the  Alps,  sud- 
denly appears  bareheaded  in  the  lob- 
bies, him  you  may  know  to  have  been 
appointed  a  whip  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs.  A  hatted  whip  would  be 
an  appaiition  as  unfamiliar  as  an  ordi- 
nary member  m  shirt-sleeves. 

Again :  the  hat  derives  constitutional 
importance  from  being  the  only  article 
of  attire  referred  to  in  the  standing 
orders.  Members  are  directed  to  un- 
cover when  they  rise  to  address  the 
House  or  to  move  from  their  places ; 
but  nobody  is  obliged  to  wear  a  hat 
unless  he  has  a  fancy  to  do  so,  and  no- 
body requires  to  have  command  of  one 
except  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two 


contingencies.  The  first  is  when,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  private  business,  the 
royal  assent  has  to  be  intimated  by  a 
privy  councillor,  who  does  so  by  raising 
his  hat.  The  other  is  of  a  still  more 
exceptional  kind,  when,  some  irregu- 
larity having  taken  place  or  a  point  of 
order  arisen,  a  member  desires  to  ad- 
dress the  chair  in  the  interval  between 
a  division  being  called  and  the  tellers 
appointed.  If  he  speaks  at  that  time, 
it  is  prescribed  that  he  must  do  so  with- 
out rising  from  his  seat  and  with  his 
hat  on.  It  was  one  of  the  comical  mo- 
ments during  the  '80  Parliament,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone,  having  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  which  arose  at  this  precise 
moment,  and  having  left  his  hat  in  his 
own  room,  borrowed  one  from  a  col- 
league on  the  Treasury  bench.  It  was 
many  sizes  too  small  for  him,  and  it 
required  nice  caniage  on  the  part  of 
the  prime  minister  to  poise  it  on  his 
head.  Mysterious  punctilio  I  Yet  how 
fondly  the  House  clings  to  it  I  It  will 
suffer  the  very  existence  of  the  other 
House  to  be  menaced  ;  with  a  light 
heart  it  will  tamper  with  the  very  tap- 
root of  the  Constitution ;  but  no  one 
has  ever  been  heard  to  utter  a  disre- 
spectful word  against  the  awful  dignity 
of  this  point  in  its  own  ritual.  It  is  far 
from  our  purpose  to  do  so  now.  We 
know  not  in  what  sacred  episode  of  our 
history  this  custom  may  have  taken  its 
rise,  and  we  are  disposed  to  treat  it 
with  the  unquestioning  reverence  due 
to  the  inscrutable. 

But  seeing  how  exceptional  is  the 
contingency  above  described,  and  see- 
ing how  greatly  it  would  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  members,  without, 
surely,  detracting  from  their  pictur- 
esque aspect,  if  they  took  to  leaving 
their  hats  on  the  pegs  provided  in  the 
cloak-room,  might  not  provision  be 
made  for  its  occurrence  by  hanging  a 
public  hat  in  some  place  of  easy  access 
within  the  House,  say,  behind  the 
speaker's  chair  ?  or  let  it  even  be  laid 
on  the  table  with  the  mace  at  the 
commencement  of  each  sitting.  It  is 
strange  that  this  was  not  thought  of  in 
the  good  days  of  sinecures.  The  par- 
liamentary groom  of  the  hat  might  have 
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defended  his  privilege  and  salary  with 
far  more  reason  than  the  hereditary 
grand  falconer  or  the  comptroller  of  the 
pipe. 

It  must  be  owned  that  if  members 
ceased  to  carry  their  hats  into  the  House, 
one  of  the  few  sure  sources  of  honest 
mirth  would  disappear  from  the  de- 
bates. A  member  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  emphasize  an  impassioned  pero- 
ration, or  illumine  a  halting  one,  by  sit- 
ting down  on  his  own  hat.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  any  one  to  emulate 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Willis,  Q.C.,  who,  stand- 
ing immediately  behind  the  Treasury 
bench,  did  thrice  in  the  course  of  one 
speech  knock  the  hat  of  one  of  his  lead- 
ers over  his  right  honorable  nose. 

And  now  let  us  dismiss  the  hat  from 
consideration  (would  that  it  could  be 
as  easily  dismissed  from  wear  I)  with  a 
passing  speculation  as  to  the  tenacity 
with  which,  in  its  present  form,  it  has 
fixed  itself  in  our  scheme  of  costume. 
This  probably  has  its  origin  in  the  jeal- 
ousy felt  by  those  under  middle  height 
towards  others  of  more  commanding 
stature.  The  desire  to  level  humanity 
down  to  one  standard  has  undoubtedly 
given  rise  to  many  of  our  fashions.  A 
small  man  may  look  no  bigger  with  a 
tall  hat  on ,  but  he  feels  so.  A  hat  which 
adds  four  inches  to  the  height  of  eaeh 
of  two  men  —  one,  A,  being  five  feet 
high,  the  other,  B,  being  six  feet  high 
—  reduces  the  advantage  possessed  by 
B.  For  although  he  will  still  be  twelve 
inches  taller  than  A,  A  will  no  longer 
be  shorter  than  B  by  one-fifth  of  his 
(A's)  own  height,  for  sixty-four  inches 
is  to  seventy-six  as  sixteen  to  nineteen, 
whereajs  sixty  inches  is  to  seventy-two 
only  as  fifteen  to  eighteen.  £999  is 
much  nearer  £1,000  than  £9  is  to  £10, 
though  between  each  pair  there  is  the 
same  difference  of  20«.  So  it  looks  as  if 
in  this  matter  of  hats  the  small  men  are 
the  chief  culpnts. 

The  same  jealousy  of  superior  phys- 
ical advantage  has  brought  about  many 
of  our  ugliest  fashions.  Sculptors  and 
painters  sigh  with  vain  weltschmer  for 
the  small-clothes  of  eighteenth-century 
Macaronis,  and  the  trunk-hose  of  the 
Elizabethans,  but  so  long  as  some  men 


continue  to  be  bom  with  spindle  or 
crooked  shanks  and  doubtful  ankles,  so 
long  will  well-turned  limbs  be  doomed 
to  the  obscurity  of  trousers.  The  ex- 
cuse that  trousers  are  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  than  breeches  and  hose 
is  groundless  and  insincere.  Wherein 
lies  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  a 
chimney-pot  hat  ?  Yet  we  have  clung 
to  it  for  a  hundred  years.  The  real 
reason  is  that,  inasmuch  as  indifferent 
legs  are  in  the  majority,  it  has  been 
resolved  that  all  alike  shall  be  entombed 
in  shapeless  tubes  of  cloth. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
Waterloo  that  the  British  infantry  fii-st 
appeared  in  trousers  —  an  order  from 
the  Horse  Guards  in  1823  having 
directed  that  blue-grey  cloth  trousers 
and  half-boots  were  to  be  worn  instead 
of  breeches,  leggings,  and  shoes.  The 
boots  were  certainly  an  improvement  on 
shoes,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
marchino:  is  much  harder  work  in  trou- 
sers  than  in  breeches.  Herein  the  cause 
of  artistic  clothing  received  a  serious 
blow ;  for  there  are  always  plenty  of 
young  men  affecting  a  military  model, 
who,  when  the  army  was  forbidden  to 
wear  breeches,  were  not  slow  to  follow 
that  example. 

See  in  what  a  dilemma  our  poor 
portrait-painters  find  themselves.  Our 
clothes  are  now  so  ugly  that  they  have 
to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  device  to  pal- 
liate their  evil  cut,  and  play  pranks 
with  light  and  shade  to  relieve  their 
tiresome  colors.  Perhaps  the  most 
successful  treatment  is  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Whistler  in  his  portrait  of  Carlyle, 
in  which  the  canvas  is  kept  to  a  low  and 
limited  tone  —  a  kind  of  gloaming,  with 
no  sparkle  of  bright  light  or  vivid  color 
—  and  the  cloaked  figure  looms  like  a 
ghostrlike  reflection  of  the  departed 
sage.  It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work, 
yet  a  gallery  filled  with  such  shadows 
of  humanity  would  be  oppressive  ;  one 
would  long  for  the  flashing  glance,  the 
gleaming  metal,  the  flush  of  rich  color 
in  which  the  Venetian  masters  re- 
joiced. 

As  a   rule,  when  a  man    is    to   be 
painted,  his  clothes  must  be  dealt  with 
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too.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made, 
rarely  with  success,  to  avoid  this  neces- 
sity. The  late  Mr.  Johnston  of  Straiton, 
who  collected  a  large  gallery  of  pictures, 
stood  for  his  portrait  as  St.  Sebastian, 
in  the  nude,  with  arrows  sticking  in 
various  tender  parts  of  his  body.  One 
clear  objection  to  that  device  is  that,  in- 
asmuch as  English  gentlemen  are  not 
in  the  practice  of  appearing  in  public 
without  their  clothes,  they  are  not  easily 
recognized  in  that  unfamiliar  state.  To 
be  satisfactory,  a  portrait  ought  to  rep- 
resent the  subject  thereof  as  he  is  best 
known.  Moreover,  most  of  us  would 
shrink  from  exposing  our  acalypt  forms 
to  be  dusted  daily  by  the  diligence  of 
our  own  housemaids.  There  would  be 
something  uncomfortable  if  the  head  of 
a  sedate  household  had  to  take  his 
place,  clad  in  his  native  home-spun  or 
ceremonial  broadcloth,  to  read  family 
prayers,  under  a  picture  showing  him 
as  he  might  have  been  surprised  in  the 
act  of  leaving  his  tub  an  hour  before. 
The  fact  is,  few  artists  in  this  climate 
succeed  in  painting  the  nude  ;  it  almost 
invariably  gives  an  impression  of  the 
undressed.  It  is  most  difficult  to  avoid 
this  effect,  for  to  paint  the  human  body 
faithfully  some  one  must  undress  and  sit 
to  the  artist.  The  skin  usually  clothed 
upon  is  of  a  different  color  and  tex- 
ture from  that  on  which  the  sun  shines, 
the  wind  blows,  and  the  rain  beats  ;  a 
man's  back  and  arms  are  as  different 
from  his  neck  and  hands  as  a  blanched 
stalk  of  celery  is  from  the  leaves.  The 
painter  has  to  supply  from  his  imagina- 
tion the  warm  tones  to  which  the  upper 
surfaces  of  shoulders  and  limbs  would 
be  tanned  by  habitual  exposure,  and 
usually  fails  to  do  so.  Etty's  groups  of 
undraped  figures  convey  an  unpleasant 
suggestion  of  live  bait ;  and,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  beautiful  confectionery 
prepared  each  year  by  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  skilful  abstrac- 
tions like  Mr.  Hacker's  "  Syrinx  "  in  the 
Exhibition  of  last  summer,  there  has 
been  in  the  annual  show  at  Burlington 
House  only  one  picture  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  which  dwells  in  the 
memory  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
rendering  of  the  nude  figure,  yielding  at 


once  a  poetic  ideal  and  conscious  inter- 
pretation of  warm,  palpitating  flesh  and 
blood.  This  was  Miss  Henrietta  Kae's 
"  La  Cigale,"  in  the  Exhibition  of  1891. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  for  these  and 
other  reasons  too  obvious  to  specify,  it 
cannot  be  urged  that  the  British  states- 
man, capitalist,  squire,  author,  or  other 
notability,  should  sit  for  his  portrait 
otherwise  than  fully  clothed. 

Sculptors  enjoy  more  freedom  in  this 
respect  than  painters,  the  absence  of 
color  helping  to  conceal  the  difference 
between  what  is  nude  and  what  is 
merely  naked.  But  even  they  are  heav- 
ily handicapped  in  their  art  by  the  bru- 
tality of  modern  garb.  Consider  the 
sic  sedehat  statue  of  Francis  Bacon  by 
Sir  Thomas  Meautys  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  at  St.  Albans.  The  sculptor 
has  rendered  the  great  philosopher's 
"  full  portraiture  in  the  posture  of  study- 
ing," reclining  in  his  elbow-chair,  hat- 
ted and  cloaked ;  every  detail  of  dress 
is  given  down  to  the  rosettes  covering 
the  shoe-ties,  yet  everything  pleases  ; 
all  harmonizes  with  the  feeling  of  rest- 
ful contemplation.  The  hand  that  were 
to  undertake  as  faithful  a  likeness  of 
Darwin  would  scarcely  prevail  to  carve 
so  beautiful  a  memorial.  The  very 
boots  would  be  heard  to  creak,  "See 
how  vulgar  the  human  foot  may  be  made 
to  appear  I " 

Whence  comes  it  that  we  men  have 
lost  all  sense  of  grace  in  our  habili- 
ments ?  Of  course  it  is  otherwise  with 
women  —  some  reflections  upon  their 
clothing  may  be  entered  on  presently. 
How  comes  it  that,  to  quote  a  high 
authority,  the  surest  test  of  a  well- 
dressed  man  is  that,  after  parting  with 
him,  one  should  be  unable  to  remember 
the  color  or  material  of  any  particular 
article  of  his  raiment  ?  Penelope  took 
just  pride  in  weaving  for  Ulysses  a 
purple  cloak  with  a  hunting  scene  in 
gold  thread.  Ought  one  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  reading 
the  luscious  details  of  the  clothes  sup- 
plied to  Jehan  le  Bon,  king  of  France, 
to  solace  him  withal  during  his  captivity 
at  the  Savoy  in  London ;  or  may  one 
share  in  imagination  his  agreeable  feel- 
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ings  in  putting  on  for  the  first  time,  as 
he  did  on  Easter  day,  1358,  a  suit  of 
marbled  violet  velvet,  trimmed  with 
miniver,  or  again  at  Whitsunday  in  the 
same  year  when  he  wore  a  new  doublet 
of  rosy  scarlet,  lined  with  blue  taffeta  ? 
Has  Groldsmith  forfeited  any  share  of 
our  esteem  because  of  the  delight  he 
expressed  in  his  bloom-colored  coat  ? 
The  "  Diary  "  of  Samuel  Pepys  would 
not  be  half  so  readable  if  it  wanted 
the  affectionate  mention  of  the  writer's 
"  close-bodied,  light-colored  cloth  coat, 
with  a  gold  edgeing  in  each  seam,  that 
was  the  lace  of  my  wife's  best  pettycoat 
that  she  had  when  I  married  her;" 
his  *^  black  cloth  suit,  with  white  lynings 
under  all,  as  the  fashion  is  to  wear,  to 
appear  under  the  breeches  ; "  his  "  vel- 
vet coat  and  cap,  the  first  that  ever  I 
had ; "  or  his  "  new  colored  silk  suit, 
and  coat  trimmed  with. gold  buttons, 
and  gold  broad  lace  round  my  hands, 
very  rich  and  fine."  It  does  not,  per- 
haps, much  impress  the  reader  with 
the  greatness  of  the  diarist's  mind  to  be 
told  how,  when  he  went  to  church,  "  I 
found  that  my  coming  in  a  perriwigg 
did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid 
it  would,  for  I  thought  that  all  the 
church  would  presently  have  cast  their 
eyes  all  upon  me  ; "  and  he  brings  into 
relief  his  prudence  at  the  expense  of 
his  loyalty  when  he  writes,  "  Hearing 
that  the  queene  grows  worse  again,  I 
sent  to  stop  the  making  of  my  velvet 
cloak,  till  I  see  whether  she  lives  or 
dies."  But  these  details  add  to  the 
lifelike  interest  of  the  journal,  whereas 
description  of  nineteenth-century  tailor- 
ing would  be  simply  intolerable. 

We  smile  in  our  superior  way  at 
Samuel  Pepys's  little  vanities,  and  af- 
fect to  be  as  unconscious  as  the  lilies 
of  the  field  what  we  are  arrayed  in  ; 
but  it  is  a  shallow  imposture.  In  reality, 
we  take  as  much  thought  and  pains  how 
to  be  inconspicuous  and  as  little  differ- 
ent from  our  fellows  as,  in  chivalrous 
times,  knights  did  to  make  their  coat- 
armor  distinctive.  Most  men  like  to 
wear  well-cut  clothes  ;  no  one  cares  to 
go  about  in  things  that  look  as  if  they 
bad  been  made  by  a  carpenter.  Trifling 
differences,  which  can  be  indulged  with- 


out attracting  inconvenient  attention, 
are  very  dearly  prized. 

One  of  the  most  guileless  and  culti- 
vated men  I  have  ever  known  betrayed 
some  of  this  pardonable  affectation. 
He  lived  almost  constantly  on  his  estate 
in  the  north,  and  certainly  was  far  from 
extravagant  in  the  matter  of  tailors' 
bills.  He  declared  that  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  had  only  bought  a  single 
pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  one  of  which 
he  wore  at  his  own,  the  other  at  his 
daughter's  wedding.  But  he  was  the 
reverse  of  untidy  in  his  person,  and  in- 
variably dressed  for  dinner,  even  when 
quite  alone,  and  always  buttoned  his 
dress-coat  across  his  chest.  During  one 
of  his  rare  visits  to  London,  Stultz,  who 
was  then  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  so  still, 
was  called  on  to  make  him  a  new  dress- 
coat,  which  was  duly  executed,  and  the 
garment  sent  home.  A  few  days  later 
my  old  friend  reappeared  at  Stultz's, 
bringing  his  dress-coat. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "this  coat  is 
not  the  thing  at  all ;  it  must  have  been 
made  for  some  other  man." 

"Indeed,  Sir  William,"  replied  Mr. 
Stultz,  "  that  is  surprising ;  we  have 
always  succeeded  satisfactorily  with 
your  orders.  Some  slight  alteration  in 
the  figure,  perhaps.  We  don't  grow 
any  younger,  Sir  William,  eh  I  Let  us 
try  it  on."  Which  being  done,  "It 
appears  a  perfect  fit.  Sir  William,"  con- 
tinued the  artist,  standing  back  to  ad- 
mire his  own  handiwork  ;  "  your  figure 
does  not  seem  to  have  changed  in  the 
least." 

"  But  it  won't  button,  man,"  rejoined 
the  customer,  tugging  at  the  lapels. 

"  No,  Sir  William  ;  it  is  not  intended 
to  do  so.  Dress-coats  are  invariably 
worn  open." 

"  But  I  like  .mine  to  button  across." 

"Most  unusual,  Sir  William,"  sighed 
Mr.  Stultz ;  "in  fact,  I  may  say  it  is 
never  done." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  always  wear  my 
coat  buttoned  in  the  evening,  and  I 
don't  care  two  straws  what  other  peo- 
ple do." 

"  Oh,  Sir  William  I  if  it  is  a  char- 
acteristic, that  is  another  matter"  — 
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aud  the  cutter  being  sent  for,  the  nec- 
essary alterations  were  planned  on  the 
instant. 

The  name  of  Stultz  recalls  an  incident 
in  my  own  early  days,  illustrating  how, 
in  spite  of  apparent  disregard,  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  prescribed 
cut  brings  ridicule  upon  the  innovator. 
Every  one  who  has  been  at  Eton  has 
realized  the  gravity  of  "going  into 
tails."  The  round  jacket,  falling  col- 
lar, and  black  tie  are  discarded  for  a 
cut-away  coat,  stick-ups,  and  a  white 
choker.  Well,  the  day  had  arrived 
when  I  was  to  go  into  tails,  and  repair- 
ing to  Mr.  Stultz,  I  desired  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  coat. 

"  What  sort  of  coat,  sir  ?  "  inquired 
the  dignified  gentleman  in  the  front 
room. 

"  Oh,  one  with  tails,"  I  said  noncha- 
lantly. 

"  A  frock-coat,  I  presume,  sir." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  terms  of  sartorial  art ;  and 
a  frock-coat  was  made  and  duly  sent 
down  to  ray  tutor's.  Oh,  the  shock  on 
unpacking  it  to  find  it  was  not  the  cor- 
rect article  !  Oh,  the  heartless  laughter 
of  the  other  fellows  and  the  merciless 
chaff  that  had  to  be  endured  I  Oh,  the 
sickness  of  hope  deferred  till  the  right 
vestment  could  be  made  I  So  wide  is 
the  chasm  in  etiquette  between  a  coat 
with  one  row  of  buttons  and  another 
with  two. 

In  like  degree,  as  graceful  shapes 
have  ceased  to  be  sought  for  in  design- 
ing men's  garments,  beauty  of  color  has 
also  been  rejected,  and  a  i^reference 
shown  for  black,  white,  or  neutral  tints. 
In  no  article  of  clothing  is  this  more 
rigidly  prescribed  than  in  leg-covering  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  word  "  breeches "  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  through  the .  Koman  form 
braccoi,  from  the  Celtic  6reac,  which 
means  variegated,  of  many  colors.  This 
marked  preference  for  sombre  hues 
arises,  in  part,  from  the  same  desire  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  physical  supe- 
riority which  has  spoiled  the  shape  of 
modern  clothes. 

It  is  part  of  the  same  plan  which,  a» 
is  well  known  to  ethnographere,  Uikes 


the  form  of  tooth-breaking  among  prim- 
itive people  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Just  as  an  influential  Batoka 
of  East  Africa,  or  a  Penong  of  Burmah, 
whose  teeth  happened  to  be  defective, 
feels  happier  when  he  has  persuaded 
other  young  men  of  his  tribe  to  deface 
their  faultless  ivory  ;  so  a  European 
grandee,  of  bilious  or  dyspeptic  habit, 
would  look  with  prejudice  on  one  whose 
clear  complexion  and  ruddy  cheeks 
gained  brilliancy  by  contrast  with  pale- 
blue  satin  or  carnation  silk ;  he  might 
at  least  have  the  sense  to  eschew  such 
combinations  in  his  own  attire,  and,  by 
showing  preference  for  sombre  tints, 
tend,  in  virtue  of  his  position  and  in- 
fluence, to  set  the  fashion  flowing  that 
way ;  for,  as  Quinctilian  observes, 
quidquid  prindpes  faciunt,  prcRdpere 
videntur.  But  another  motive  probably 
contributed  to  the  discouragement  of 
bright  hues  —  namely,  the  difficulty  of 
making  up  one's  mind  amid  competing 
dyes. 

Montaigne  declares  he  would  not  be 
bothered  about  it,  and  never  wore  any- 
thing except  black  or  white.  He  lived 
in  an  age  of  polychrome  clothing  (Fran- 
ca accou8tumez  a  nmts  bigarrevy  as  he 
observes),  and  a  mind  so  full  of  activity 
as  his  might  well  be  impatient  of  the 
problem  of  color  arising  every  time  he 
ordered  a  suit  of  clothes.  But  he  can 
hardly  have  foreseen  the  lamentable 
effect  upon  the  aspect  of  society  brought 
about  by  universal  compliance  with  his 
practice.  Viewed  at  a  little  distance,  a 
crowd  of  men,  whether  on  a  race-course, 
on  the  streets,  in  an  assembly,  or  else- 
where, looks  as  cheerful  as  a  flock  of 
rooks  without  their  gloss,  or  a  meeting 
of  chimney-sweeps  without  their  useful- 
ness. And  there  are  plenty  of  vacant 
minds  which  might  be  profitably  applied 
to  a  revival  of  beauty  in  dress.  We 
prate  much  more  about  beauty  now 
than  men  did  when  there  was  far  more 
beauty  about.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood 
used  to  say  that  Lord  Shrewsbury's 
Providence  was  an  old,  angry  man  in  a 
blue  cloak  ;  future  students  of  the  his- 
tory- of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
picture  to  themselves  the  notables  of 
I  that  age  as  animated  pillars  of  soot. 
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It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
gradual  suppression  of  magnificence  in 
male  attire  and  the  development  of 
feminine  finery  among  civilized  races, 
is  more  interesting  to  the  zoologist,  the 
anthropologist,  or  the  moral  philoso- 
pher. 

To  the  first  of  these  it  is  a  perplex- 
ing departure  from  the  scheme  of  na- 
ture, where  it  is  a  rule  that  any  marked 
difference  between  the  sexes  confers 
greater  splendor  upon  the  male.  The 
peacock  and  peahen,  the  lion  and  lion- 
ess, the  stag  and  the  hind,  are  common 
examples  of  a  principle  which,  among 
the  higher  animals,  finds  its  only  excep- 
tion among  certain  falcons. 

The  anthropologist  will  find  some 
analogy  in  the  practice  of  the  Fiji 
islanders,  whose  women  are  decora- 
tively  tattooed,  but  not  the  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  a  neighboring 
people,  the  Tongans,  it  is  the  men  who 
are  tattooed  and  not  the  women.  More- 
over, the  Fijians,  who  consider  them- 
selves much  superior  to  the  Tongans, 
have  invented  a  legend  to  account  for 
this  anomaly.  It  is  said  that  long  ago 
a  messenger  was  sent  from  Tonga  to 
Fiji  to  obtain  information  about  the 
correct  fashions  among  people  of  social 
standing.  Swinging  merrily  along  on 
his  return  journey,  he  kept  repeating 
aloud  the  precept*  he  had  committed  to 
memory,  so  as  to  be  sure  and  deliver 
his  message  correctly.  "Tattoo  the 
women  but  not  the  men ;  tattoo  the 
women  but  not  the  men  ;  tattoo  the  — 
Damn  I  "  — he  had  struck  his  bare  shin 
against  a  stump  in  the  grass.  After 
some  minutes'  halt  to  rub  the  bruised 
limb,  he  resumed  the  route,  but  the 
rhythm  of  his  chant  was  broken,  tor 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Tonga,  he 
had  it,  "Tattoo  the  men,  but  not  the 
women."  And  ever  since,  the  Ton- 
gese  braves  have  been  beautifully  orna- 
mented ;  but  the  ladies  are  allowed  to 
remain  as  nature  planned  them. 

As  for  our  moral  philosopher,  his 
opinion  docs  not  count  for  much  in 
matters  of  dress,  or  its  substitute  — 
tattooing.  He  probably  wears  a  shock- 
ing bad  hat,  with  marks  of  ancient 
raindrops,    which,  like   those   on    the 


Corncockle  flags  in  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone, having  once  been  allowed  to  dry, 
are  practically  indelible.  His  umbrella 
is  robust  enough  to  shelter  three 
abreast,  but,  honest  man,  he  had  left  it 
in  the  stand  at  the  British  Museum,  or 
his  mind  was  too  busy  with  a  compli- 
cated train  of  thought  to  allow  him  to 
put  it  up  at  the  right  moment.  His 
theory  of  feminine  dress  finds  no  favor 
with  the  wife  of  his  bosom  or  his  daugh- 
ters ;  they  bewilder  him  by  tlie  muta- 
bility of  their  fashions,  for  no  sooner 
has  he  found  a  parallel  in  dress-improv- 
ers to  the  worship  of  Venus  Callipyge, 
tlian,  lo  I  they  have  melted  away,  and 
an  unaccountable  protuberance  appears 
somewhere  else.  He  prepares  unan- 
swerable arguments  against  the  cruelty 
of  adorning  hats  with  feathers  and  the 
bodies  of  little  birds,  but,  before  he  can 
produce  them,  ribbons  and  fiowers  are 
all  the  mode. 

Perhaps  women  devote  themselves  to 
the  details  of  millinery  all  the  more  be- 
cause we  men  have  allotted  to  them 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  dull  things 
of  this  life.  We  have  left  them  com- 
paratively little  on  which  Ihey  can 
occupy  themselves  agreeably.  They 
have  books,  of  course,  but  books  only 
serve  as  a  whet  to  active  employment. 
The  daily  round  of  household  duties, 
the  weekly  discharge  of  bills,  the  tedi- 
ous routine  of  morning  calls,  visitation 
of  the  sick  —  everything,  in  short,  that 
bores  a  man  is  cast  upon  his  wife  ;  no 
wonder  if  her  thoughts  attach  them- 
selves to  matters  of  toilet,  which  we 
despise  as  being  beneath  our  dignity. 
And  thereby  we,  who  are  the  oppress- 
ors, derive  unmerited  advantage,  for 
we  are  free  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the 
pretty  things  in  which  the  fair  sex  go 
pranked. 

Not  that  our  enjoyment  is  without 
alloy.  Feminine  costume  is  subject  to 
the  most  sudden  and  excruciating  varia- 
tions. No  sooner  have  we  learnt  to 
delight  in  a  simple,  becoming  fashion, 
than  instantly  the  Evil  One,  whose 
dwelling-place  is  in  Paris,  contrives 
some  mock  deformity,  and  every  woman 
of  spirit  hastens  to  adopt  it.  There  is 
nothing    in    the    human    frame    more 
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pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  sweet  lines 
oi  a  woman's  shoulder  ;  yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  part  which,  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  the  malice  of  modistes  has 
concealed  with  every  ingenuity  of  struc- 
ture. Vertical  humps  have  been  placed 
there,  contrived  so  as  to  make  the  chest 
look  as  narrow,  the  shoulders  as  high, 
and  the  neck  as  short  as  possible. 

Now,  is  it  impossible  to  test  the 
strength  of  this  evil  spell  ?  Those  who 
have  analyzed  and  intelligently  contem- 
plated beauty,  know  how  humbling  it  is 
to  have  to  confess  that  women  who  do 
not  conform  in  some  degree  to  the  fash- 
ion, have  a  self-conscious,  and  there- 
fore ridiculous,  appearance.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  this,  tliat 
all  this  restless  craving  for  change  is 
inspired  and  sustained  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  supply  new  clothes.  In 
classical  times,  the  part  of  their  dress 
on  which  women  spent  most  money  and 
care  was  the  peplmn  or  shawl.  In  this 
there  was  great  variety  ;  new  and  elab- 
orate designs  were  continually  being 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and 
their  artistic  merit  was  so  great  that  the 
poets  delighted  in  describing  them.  A 
collection  of  shawls  often  formed  an 
important  part  of  a  citizen's  wealth,  or 
of  the  treasures  of  a  temple.  Imagine 
a  nineteenth-century  paterfamilias  stor- 
ing up  the  worn  clothes  of  his  woman- 
kind 1  How  pleasing  it  would  be  to 
exhume  a  crinoline  of  thirty  years  ago, 
or  a  ponderous  bonnet,  decked  with 
plumes,  of  the  early  Victorian  age  ! 
The  zone  — ^uvv  irapOevudf — has  a  whole 
anthology  of  its  own  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  ;  but  even  the  grace- 
ful fancy  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is 
not  equal  to  weaving  tender  sentiment 
into  anything  so  fugitive  as  the  waist- 
bands of  our  daughters.  Homer's  de- 
scription of  Helen's  trailing  peplum 
was  full  of  pleasing  allusion  for  people 
of  fashion  many  centuries  after  it  was 
written,  for  the  mode  was  seen  te  be 
good,  and  people  had  the  sense  to  stick 
to  it ;  but  who  would  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  framing  in  living  verse  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  a  fair  one  at  a  modern 
dinner  or  garden  party  ?  Even  Byron 
shrank  instinctively  from  the  attempt. 


and  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
stanzas  of  "  Don  Juan "  must  be  pe- 
iiised  before  any  detailed  allusion  is 
made  to  the  dress  of  one  of  the  manv 
fair  women  who  bear  pails  in  that 
romance.  And  then  it  is  the  Greek 
Haid^e  whose  attire  is  touched  upon, 
because  it,  too,  is  Greek.^  Ah,  the  pity 
of  it !  Paris  fashions  have  killed  na- 
tional costume,  and  the  modes  endure 
not  so  many  days  as  they  used  to  last 
years. 

The  serious  part  of  this  is,  that  the 
immense  cost  of  women's  dress  leaves 
nothing  of  value  behind  it.  Sables  are 
positively  the  only  purchase  that  can  be 
looked  on  as  a  safe  investment.  The 
most  thoughtful  selection  and  design  of 
other  materials  is  sure  to  be  soon  stulti- 
fied by  the  imperious  caprice  of  Mon- 
sieur Worth.  By  no  means  can  the 
sorrowful  folly  of  this  thraldom  be 
brought  home  to  one  more  forcibly  than 
by  a  visit  to  the  cases  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  the  little  funebral 
figures  from  the  tombs  of  Tanagra. 
The  exquisite  grace  of  raiment,  the  del- 
icate hair-dressing,  varied  to  suit  each 
different  cast  of  features,  the  care  with 
which  beauty  of  form  is  accentuated 
instead  of  being  wrapped  up  or  dis- 
torted,—  all  convince  one  of  the  cinielty 
of  the  modern  system  which  robs  our 
eyes  of  legitimate  delight.  How  would 
it  be  with  us  were  it  the  custom  to  lav 
in  the  tombs  of  our  departed  ones  little 
statuettes,  representing  them  in  their 
best  clothes  ?  Should  we  not  shrink 
from  the  criticism  of  posterity  ?  It 
must  be  confessed  that  women  would 
stand  this  ordeal  better  than  men  ;  still, 
a  modern  ball-dress,  with  corsage  cut- 
ting horizontally  across  the  bust,  is  a 
terrible  violation  of  the  natural  lines  of 
the  figure,  especially  when,  by  means 
of  long  stays,  the  cincture  is  thrust 
away  down  where  no  sculptor  would 
dream  of  placing  it.  In  the  name  of 
common  honesty,  whence  comes  the 
mock  delicacy  of  forbidding  the  form  <»! 
a  woman's  legs  to  be  seen  ?  Are  they 
more  suggestive  of  unlawful  thoughts 
than  arms  and  shoulders  ?    Shall  Diana 

1  Don  Juan,  canto  ii.  121. 
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be  accounted  less  than  chaste  because 
her  statue  in  the  Vatican  shows  her 
with  tunic  girt  well  above  her  bare 
knees  ?  The  Spartan  virgins  were  not 
the  less  reverently  regarded  because  the 
graceful  chiton^  being  open  on  one  side 
to  allow  freedom  of  movement,  flew 
open  as  they  walked,  and  got  them  the 
name  of  ^vofoipi^.  It  is  utterly  unjust 
that,  because  some  women  have  indif- 
ferent legs,  all  should  be  compelled  to 
wear  long  skirts  on  all  occasions.  If  it 
is  desired  to  see  which  is  most  becom- 
ing, compare  an  Ayrshire  dairymaid  in 
workaday  attire  of  short  pleated  petti- 
coat and  the  linen  jacket  called  a  bed- 
gown, snooded  hair,  woollen  hose,  and 
serviceable  shoes,  with  the  same  girl 
figged  out  on  Sunday  with  a  fly-away 
bonnet  on  her  head,  a  travesty  of  Paris 
fashions  on  her  back,  trailing  skirts, 
and  high-heeled  Balmorals.  Of  the  two, 
the  first  is  not  only  the  more  pleasing, 
but  infinitely  the  more  modest  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Marie  Bashkirtseff,  in  composing  the 
most  self-conscious  journal  ever  penned, 
was  in  the  habit  of  subjecting  her  own 
actions  and  those  of  others  to  frank 
analysis.  She  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sentiment  of  physical  modesty 
was  one  arising  from  a  sense  of  one^s 
own  imperfection  ;  that  if  one  could  be 
quite  conscious  of  perfect  proportion 
and  beauty,  there  would  cease  to  be 
any  motive  or  impulse  to  conceal  the 
body  and  limbs.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  misgivings  on  this  point  are  pretty 
universal ;  but,  seeing  that  it  is  fixed 
by  an  utterly  arbitrary  rule  what  por- 
tions of  the  body  may  be  displayed  and 
what  may  be  concealed,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
t)rranny  which  forbids  one  young  lady 
to  show  her  ankles  because  another  one 
finds  it  expedient  to  conceal  hers. 

One  longs  for  redemption  from  the 
barbarities  of  feminine  fashions.  One 
sighs  to  exchange  the  long,  wasp-like 
waists  and  tight-lacing  for  the  simple, 
easy  gowns  of  our  grandmothers,  to 
replace  the  girdle  where  the  Grecian 
zone  was  bound,  just  clear  of  the  ribs. 
But  one  has  an  uneasy  foreboding  that 
the  simplicity  of  classical  toilets  misrht 


be  interfered  with  by  the  diabolical  de- 
vices of  milliners.  At  the  close  of  last 
century,  before  small  waists  came,  in 
the  inscrutable  movement  of  the  female 
mind,  to  be  counted  a  beauty,  there 
was  an  atrocious  fashion  of  wearinj; 
pads  below  the  girdle,  so  that  the  dra- 
pery should  fall  in  unbroken  sweep  from 
the  bosom  to  the  ground.  Many  were 
the  shafts  aimed  by  ribald  writers 
against  this  extraordinary  device  ;  many 
the  unjust  imputations  to  which  it  gave 
rise  :  — 

Some  say  nature^  s  rights  ^tis  invading 
This  sham  swelling  garb  to  put  on  : 

For  how,  with  these  false  bills  of  lading, 
Can  ships  by  their  rigging  be  known  ? 

It  passed  away,  and  the  last  ninety 
years  have  seen  the  beginning  and  end 
of  many  other  modes  more  unsightly 
and  not  less  absurd.  Is  it  hoping  too 
much  that,  seeing  how  fast  the  fashions 
fly,  all  the  ludicrous,  hideous,  and  hurt- 
ful ones  will,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  have 
been  discarded,  and  a  return  be  made 
to  the  only  faultless  model  the  world 
has  ever  seen  ?  It  was  designed  by 
the  race  whose  genius  led  them  by  the 
straight  avenue  to  consummate  art,  in 
dim-sighted  attempts  to  reach  which 
goal  we  have  floundered  into  the  ditches 
on  either  side.  There  is  a  modest  little 
volume  by  Mr.  Moyr  Smith,  "  Ancient 
Greek  Female  Costume "  (London, 
1882),  which  well  illustrates  what  wear- 
ing apparel  might  and  ought  to  be.  The 
chiton  or  tunic  in  various  forms,  whether 
made  to  fasten  with  clasps,  as  in  the 
Doric  fashion,  or  without  them  in  the 
Ionic  (which  the  women  of  Athens 
were  made  to  adopt  after  they  had 
killed  with  their  buckles  the  only  one 
of  their  countrymen  who  returned  from 
the  expedition  to  ^gina)  ;  the  flowing 
peplum  for  indoors  or  fine  weather,  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  woollen  c/ilamys 
or  fdmation  for  outdoor  wear  ;  the  broid- 
ered  •  girdle  ;  the  cothurnus  or  laced 
boot,  leaving  the  toes  exposed,  for  rou<]^h 
walking  or  wet  weather,  and  sandals  of 
various  patterns  for  town  or  hon««e 
wear,  —  these  were  the  chief  items  in 
the  one  perfect  costume  that  women 
have  ever  been  content  to  wear ;  the 
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only  one  that  should  guide  us  in  much- 
needed  dress-reform. 

Hebbebt  MA2rvr£LL. 


From  The  Fortnightly  BeTlew. 
BUBMESE  TBAITS. 

Thebe  are  undoubtedly  thousands  of 
people  in  Great  Britain  who  have  but  a 
vague  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Burmese.  They  hear  of  frequent 
iBghting  in  Burma ;  they  see  sketches 
in  the  illustrated  papers  of  young  offi- 
cers who  have  been  killed  there,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bur- 
mese are  a  fierce,  half-savage  nation, 
possessing  very  little  intelligence,  and 
even  less  clothing.  A  greater  mistake 
was  never  made,  for,  except  in  some 
parts  of  Upper  Burma,  they  are  a 
merry  and  contented  people,  fond  of 
gay  clothes,  and  extremely  unwilling  to 
take  the  life  of  either  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal. This  dislike  to  taking  life,  laud- 
able enough  in  itself,  has  occasionally 
been  carried  to  an  absurd  length,  for 
parents  have  been  known  to  let  pariah 
do^  and  snakes  which  have  bitten  their 
children  escape  unharmed.  This  un- 
natural forbearance  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  Buddhist  be- 
lief animals  have  souls.  Directly  a  man 
dies  he  is  born  again  in  some  other 
form,  and  what  that  form  is  depends 
entirely  upon  his  merits  or  demerits. 
If  he  has  lived  a  meritorious  life  he  is 
born  again  in  some  happier  nosition, 
but  if  his  life  has  been  bad  he  is  pun- 
ished by  a  degraded  existence  in  the 
shape  of  some  animal  or  insect.  If,  in 
time,  the  animal  is  able  to  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad  it  is  fit  to  be  born 
again  as  a  man. 

In  spite  of  their  objection  to  taking 
human  life,  the  Burmese,  a  few  months 
ago,  flocked  to  the  Phayre  Museum  — 
the  Rangoon  Zoo  —  in  the  expectation 
of  seeing  a  woman  sacrificed.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  certainly  extraordi- 
nary. A  horrible  rumor  had  spread 
among  them  that  a  Hindoo  woman  had 
killed  her  baby,  and  made  it  into  curry 
for  her  husband^s  dinner,  and  for  that 
crime  had  been  sentenced  by  the  En- 


glish authorities  to  be  thrown  alive  into 
the  tiger's  cage.  Day  after  day  an  ex- 
cited crowd  gathered  round  the  cage, 
and  the  foolish  rumor  was  not  heard  of 
by  the  English  until  the  dwrwan  who 
took  the  entrance  money,  seeing  that 
there  was  some  special  attraction  for 
the  Burmese,  took  upon  himself  to  raise 
the  price  of  admission  and  appropriate 
the  difference,  a  proceeding  which  one 
Burman  so  forcibly  resented  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  affair  became 
necessar}\  The  more  absurd  and  Im- 
possible a  story  is,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  be  believed  by  the  Burmese,  whose 
credulity  Is  something  astounding.  It 
is  not  because  they  are  particularly 
ignorant,  for  education  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  read  and  write  the  vernac- 
ular \&  very  general  among  them,  but 
their  literature,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  dramatic  and  poetical  legends,  is 
well  calculated  to  foster  credulity.  Most 
of  these  legends  relate  some  wonderful 
event  connected  with  Gautama  during 
his  many  and  varied  existences  before 
attaining  the  enlightened  state  of 
Buddha,  but  extraordinary  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
Burmese  histories,  which  teem  with 
fabulous  events  and  exaggerated  facts. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  historians  seems 
to  have  been  to  palliate  the  brutality  of 
the  kings  and  extol  their  virtues  ;  to 
explain  away  their  defeats,  and  exag- 
gerate their  victories. 

About  six  hundred  years  ago  ten  Chi- 
nese envoys  of  noble  birth,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  of  one  thousand  horsemen, 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Ava,  but,  omitting 
to  treat  the  king  with  due  respect,  the 
whole  of  them  were  put  to  death.  The 
emperor  of  China  duly  avenged  the 
death  of  his  subjects,  and  Major  Bur- 
ney,  the  British  resident  at  the  court  of 
Ava  in  1829,  referring  to  this  historical 
event,  quotes  the  following  extract  from 
the  Burmese  historian's  account  of  the 
struggle  :  — 

When  the  emperor  of  China  received  in- 
telligence of  the  execution  of  his  envoys,  he 
was  exceedingly  angry,  and,  collecting  an 
army  of  at  least  6,000,000  of  horse  and 
20,000,000  of  foot,  sent  them  down  to  attack 
Pugan,  the  king  of  which,  Xaratheehapati, 
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as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  coming  of  this 
force,  placed  under  the  generals  Nanda- 
p^etzen  and  Yanda-peetzen  400,000  soldiers 
and  numerous  elephants  and  horses,  with 
orders  to  proceed  and  attack  the  Chinese 
army.  The  two  generals  marched  to  the 
city  of  Xgayoung-gyan,  and,  after  putting 
its  walls,  moat,  and  fortifications  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence,  opposed  the  Chinese 
army,  killing  during  three  months  so  many 
of  their  army  that  not  a  grasscutter  even 
for  its  elephants  and  horses  remained.  The 
emperor  of  China,  however,  kept  reinforc- 
ing his  army,  and  replacing  those  who  were 
killed  by  sending  200,000  men  when  he 
heard  of  the  loss  of  100,000,  and  400,000 
when  he  heard  of  200,000.  Hence  the  Bur- 
mese army  was  at  last  overpowered  with 
fatigue,  and  the  Chinese  crossed  the  river 
and  destroyed  Ngayoung-gyan. 

Their  defeat  by  the  English  in  the 
war  of  1824-26,  and  their  enforced  pay- 
ment of  an  indemnity  is  described  as 
follows  :  — 

The  white  strangers  from  the  West  fas- 
tened a  quarrel  upon  the  Lord  of  the 
(volden  Palace.  They  landed  at  Rangoon, 
took  that  place  and  Prome,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  advance  as  far  as  Yandabo,  for 
the  king,  from  motives  of  piety  and  regard 
to  life,  made  no  effort  whatever  to  oppose 
them.  The  strangers  had  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  on  the  enterprise,  and  by  the  time 
they  reached  Yandabo  their  resources  were 
exliausted,  and  they  were  in  g^at  distress. 
They  petitioned  the  king,  who,  in  his  clem- 
ency and  generosity,  sent  them  large  sums 
of  money  to  pay  their  expenses  back,  and 
ordered  them  out  of  the  country. 

Of  all  the  Bunnese  books  the  "  Law- 
kanidi,"  a  collection  of  proverbs  or 
maxims  on  subjects  of  every-<lay  life,  is 
the  most  widely  circulated.  It  is  also 
the  most  sensible  of  them,  and  about 
twenty  years  ago  the  government  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  it  in  Burmese  and 
Pali.  It  is  headed  with  the  usual 
Buddhist  inscription,  '*  Glory  be  to  hira 
that  is  blessed,  that  is  holy,  that  is  the 
Author  of  all  Truth,"  and  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters,  entitled  respec- 
tively, "The  Wise,"  ''The  Good," 
'-The  Wicked  and  Foolish,"  "Friend- 
ship," "Women,"  "  Kings,"  "  Miscel- 
laneous Subjects."  The  following  are 
a  few  extracts  from  the  book  :  — 


There  is  no  wealth  like  nnto  knowledge, 
for  thieves  cannot  steal  it. 

If  none  asketh  aught  of  a  wise  man  he  is 
like  a  dnun  that  is  not  beaten ;  if  any  asketh 
aught  of  him,  then  his  wisdom  floweth  forth 
as  the  rain  ;  but  the  ignorant  man,  whether 
any  asketh  aught  or  asketh  not,  always 
talketh  much. 

Whosoever  speaketh  fair  words  hath 
many  friends,  but  the  harsh  man  hath  but 
few. 

Tame  the  bad  wife  by  keeping  away  the 
money  from  her. 

A  priest  is  comely  if  he  be  lean ;  a  four- 
footed  beast  is  comely  when  he  is  fat ;  a 
man  becometh  comely  when  he  is  wise,  and 
a  woman  when  she  hath  a  husband. 

The  king  is  not  thy  husband  ;  the  king  is 
not  thy  sister's  husband  ;  the  king  is  thy 
master. 

The  books  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures 
are  the  Fitakats,  or  the  three  baskets, 
called  respectively ,  "  The  Basket  of  Dis- 
cipline," "The  Basket  of  Discourses," 
and  "  The  Basket  of  Metaphysics." 
Among  the  educated  Burmese  there  has 
been  recently  started  an  association, 
styled  the  Thathanaheeta  Association, 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion, its  chief  aims  being  to  print  the 
three  Pitakat  palm-leaves  into  a  book, 
and  to  establish  a  school  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  European  Buddhist. 

In  every  convent  there  is  a  collection 
of  manuscript  books  which  have  been 
engraved  on  palm-leaves  with  an  iron 
style  by  the  plwongyeeSy  or  priests.  The 
leaves  are  placed  between  two  wooden 
boards,  and  made  into  a  volume  by  a 
string  being  passed  through  both  ends 
of  the  covers  and  manuscripts.  A  few 
rare  books  are  written  on  sheets  of 
ivory,  which  are  stained  black,  the  char- 
acters being  enamelled  and  the  margins 
beautifully  gilded.  All  the  books  be- 
longing to  a  monastery  are  kept  in  hand- 
somely gilt  and  varnished  boxes  made 
of  teak.  There  are  scarcely  any  books 
on  science,  art,  or  travel,  but  there  are 
several  on  medicine.  The  doctors,  who 
are  grossly  ignorant,  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  one  trusting  solely  to  diet, 
and  the  other  to  medicine.  Diseases  are 
divided  into  ninety-six  kinds,  with  sev- 
eral subdivisions,  and  the  medical  books 
describe  these  diseases  and  the  treat- 
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ment  necessary  for  their  cure.  Nearly 
all  their  medicines  are  taken  from  plants, 
and  most  of  their  prescriptions  have 
been  in  use  for  many  generations.  Sur- 
gery is  a  science  of  which  they  know 
absolutely  nothing,  and  all  deformities, 
congenital  or  otherwise,  are  left  to  take 
their  course.  Amputation  is  never  at- 
tempted, although  in  the  days  of  the 
Burmese  kings  it  was  frequently  per- 
formed, deserters  from  the  army  being 
punished  by  having  both  their  legs  cut 
off,  and  then  being  left  to  bleed  to 
death. 

The  Burmese  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  universe  is  exceedingly  novel. 
They  maintain  that  the  world  is  not 
spherical,  but  a  mighty  plain  encircled 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains.  In  the 
centre  of  this  plain  stands  Mount  Meru, 
resting  on  three  huge  carbuncles,  and 
resembling  a  cask  floating  end  upper- 
most, half  of  it  being  elevated  above 
the  sea,  and  half  of  it  descending  below. 
Around  Mount  Meru  are  seven  chains 
of  hills,  and  between  these  chains  are 
seven  rivers,  clear  as  crystal,  but  unable 
to  support  even  the  lightest  feather 
upon  their  waters.  The  height  of  the 
first  range  of  hills  and  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  first  river  are  the  same. 
The  second  range  is  half  as  high  as  the 
first,  and  the  second  river  half  as  wide 
and  half  as  deep  as  the  first  one.  In 
fact,  the  more  distant  the  hills  and 
rivers  are  from  Mount  Meru,  the 
smaller  they  become,  the  third  range 
and  river  being  half  the  size  of  the 
second,  the  fourth  half  the  size  of  the 
third,  and  so  on.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ocean,  around  Mount  Meru,  are  four 
great  inhabited  islands,  the  Eastern, 
the  Western,  the  Northern,  and  the 
Southern,  and  each  of  these  has  five 
hundred  smaller  islands  belonging  to  it. 
In  shape  the  Eastern  island  resembles  a 
moon  in  her  quarters  ;  the  Western  a 
full  moon  ;  the  Northern  is  square,  and 
the  Southern  is  the  shape  of  a  trape- 
zium. The  two  thousand  small  islands 
are  of  the  same  shape  as  the  large 
island  on  which  they  are  dependent. 
Each  side  of  Mount  Mem  is  of  a  differ- 
ent color,  the  eastern  being  silver,  the 
western  glass,  the   northern  gold,  and 


the  southern  the  color  of  a  pale  carbun- 
cle. These  colors  affect  the  ocean, 
which  is  divided  into  the  white,  the 
green,  the  yellow,  and  the  brown  sea. 
The  islands  and  their  inhabitants  are 
also  of  the  same  color  as  that  part  of 
Mount  Meru  which  faces  them.  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  island 
are  white  as  milk,  those  of  the  Western, 
green,  the  Northern,  golden,  and  the 
Southern,  brown. 

The  depth  of  the  ocean  varies  con- 
siderably. The  seas  between  the  big 
islands  and  their  dependent  small  ones 
are  easily  navigable,  but  those  between 
the  great  islands  are  far  too  stormy  for 
anj'  ship  to  live  in.  Not  only  do  the 
waves  rise  to  an  enormous  height,  but 
dreadful  whirlpools  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  monstrous  fish  abound. 
So  large  are  these  fish  that  their  move- 
ments cause  the  sea  to  boil,  and  when 
they  sport  in  the  water  they  raise  tem- 
pests. 

The  Southern  island  is  inhabited  bv 
the  Burmese,  Chinese,  and  Indians,  and 
we  English  live  in  one  of  the  small 
dependent  islands.  The  first  inhab- 
itants of  the  Southern  island  lived  for 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  years,  but 
their  descendants  growing  gradually 
less  virtuous,  their  lives  became  shorter 
and  shorter  until  ten  years  was  the 
length  of  a  man's  life.  Seeing  that 
wickedness  was  the  cause  of  the  short 
lives  of  their  parents,  children  began  to 
lead  meritorious  lives,  and  consequently 
lived  for  twenty  years.  Each  succeed- 
ing genei*ation  improved  in  virtue  and 
the  performance  of  good  works,  and  ha<l 
their  lives  protracted  to  forty,  eighty, 
one  hundred,  one  thousand,  ten  thou- 
sand years,  and  finally  to  the  length  of 
the  existence  of  the  first  inhabitants. 
This  decrease  and  increase  in  the  dum-' 
tion  of  the  life  of  man  must  take  place 
sixty-four  times  before  the  world  can 
be  destroyed.  In  the  Eastern  and 
Western  islands  the  people  are  all 
giants,  and  live  for  ^\e  hundred  years. 
The  Northern  island  is  a  land  of  bliss, 
flowing  with  streams  of  sandal-water. 
Nobody  does  any  work,  but  lives  for  a 
thousand  years  in  tranquillity,  always 
resembling,  in  vigor  and  in  person,  a 
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youth  of  eighteen.  Beautiful  garments, 
ready  for  use,  grow  plentifully  on  a  cer- 
tain tree,  which  also  produces  a  won- 
derful huskless  rice.  To  cook  this  rice 
it  is  only  necessary  to  place  it  on  a  par- 
ticular stone  and  a  fire  will  light  of  its 
own  accord.  Directly  the  rice  is  cooked 
the  fire  disappears.  Then,  while  the 
rice  is  being  eaten,  the  tree  produces, 
already  cooked,  the  favorite  meat  of  the 
person  dining,  and  other  courses  follow 
in  the  same  way.  When  this  repast, 
which,  by  the  by,  takes  away  all  feeling 
of  hunger  for  seven  days,  is  finished, 
the  remains  will  mysteriously  disap- 
pear. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Northern, 
Eastern,  and  Western  islands  are  always 
bom  again  in  the  island  in  which  they 
formerly  existed,  an  arrangement  which 
one  would  think  would  be  particularly 
pleasing  to  them,  especially  to  those 
who  lived  hi  the  Northern  island.  But 
it  is  not,  for  they  can  never  hope  to 
obtain  the  perfect  bliss  of  Nirvana,  as 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
island  can  reach  that  much-desired 
state.  For  that  reason  the  Southern 
island  is  called  the  ferry  to  Nirvana. 

Like  many  other  estimable  people, 
the  Burmese  have  a  very  good  opinion 
of  themselves,  but  their  independent 
spirit,  coupled  with  their  unbusiness- 
like habits,  is  likely  before  long  to  prove 
very  disastrous  to  them.  Devoid  of 
enterprise  and  disliking  exertion,  they 
have  allowed  golden  opportunities  to 
escape  them,  and  the  trade  which  should 
have  been  theirs  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans,  Americans,  Chinamen,  and 
Mahommedans.  As  clerks,  or  indeed 
in  any  commercial  position,  they  are 
almost  worthless,  for  they  have  a  pro- 
found disregard  for  regulations,  and  at 
the  slightest  rebuke  haughtily  resign. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  Chinamen 
and  natives  of  India  ready  and  eager  to 
step  into  their  places,  and  finding  they 
work  well,  it  is  only  natural  that  when 
other  vacancies  occur  employers  engage 
such  men  in  preference  to  Burmans. 

In  spite  of  their  high  opinion  of 
themselves  the  Burmese  confess  that 
they  are  just  a  trifie  inferior  to  the 
British.    ^^You  are  that  much  better 


than  we,"  they  say,  pointing  to  one  of 
their  finger-nails,  ^'  but  we  are  this 
much,"  indicating  the  full  extent  of  the 
arm,  "better  than  the  natives."  The 
"natives,"  be  it  understood,  are  the 
natives  of  India,  and  a  Burman  be- 
comes  very  indignant  if  called  a  native. 
Truly  he  is  in  most  respects  a  much 
better  man  than  the  native  of  India, 
who  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
objectionable  of  the  many  races  inhab- 
iting Burma.  A  "  native  "  will  calmly 
receive  any  amount  of  kicking  and  cuff- 
ing from  a  European,  revenging  him- 
self, if  he  be  a  servant,  by  robbing  his 
master  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  but  a  Burman  would  return 
the  blow  as  quickly  and  as  energetically 
as  any  Englishman. 

It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  Bur- 
mese become  domestic  servants,  for 
they  are  far  too  independent  to  be  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  anybody,  and,  be- 
sides that,  they  like  to  have  almost  as 
many  holidays  as  working  days.  Their 
superstitions,  too,  are  very  trying  to 
European  masters.  One  of  them  is 
that,  during  sleep,  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body  and  flits  about  at  will,  and  that  if 
the  sleeper  be  suddenly  awakened  he 
wQl  surely  die,  for  the  "  butterfly  spirit " 
would  be  absent.  This  idea  is  certainly 
a  very  pretty  one,  but  the  worry  caused 
by  having  a  servant  who  will  on  no  ac- 
count awake  you  is  exceedingly  great. 
You  may  argue  with  him,  you  may 
threaten  him  with  dismissal,  but  you 
will  never  induce  him  to  disturb  your 
slumber. 

A  lazier  man  than  the  average  Bur- 
man it  would  be  extremely  hard  to  find. 
When  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  work  he  generally  hits  upon  some 
method  which  will  save  him  a  lot  of 
exertion.  If  he  wishes  to  cultivate  a 
piece  of  ground  he  sets  light  to  the 
brushwood  as  a  cheap,  easy,  and  effica- 
cious method  of  preparing  the  soil. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  cultivates 
that  piece  of  land,  and  then  sets  light 
to  another  spot,  allowing  the  jungle  to 
grow  in  the  old  place,  which  will  be 
ready  for  rcbuming  when  the  other 
ground  wants  a  rest.  Bice-growers  dis- 
pense with  ploughs,  turning  loose  in- 
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Btead  a  number  of  buffaloes,  who  cut 
up  the  saturated  soil  with  their  hoofs. 

When  a  Burnian  has  earned  a  little 
money  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
spend  it  all,  for  the  Burmese  have  no 
ambition  to  be  rich  and  never  hoard. 
Consequently  there  are  no  large  land- 
owners, and  there  being  no  aristocracy 
the  people  are  as  near  being  on  an 
equality  as  possible.  Poor  people  are 
quite  as  rare  as  rich  people,  and  the 
only  beggars  to  be  met  with  are  the 
lepers,  who  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  pa- 
godas. Should  a  Burman  find  himself 
in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
he  builds  a  pagoda,  and  possibly  a  zayat 
or  rest-house.  If  any  money  still  re- 
mains he  gives  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance. There  is  no  Burmese  theatre, 
but  when  a  Burman  wishes  to  entertain 
his  friends,  he  engages  a  troupe  of 
actors  and  actresses  to  give  a  perform- 
ance in  a  space  which  he  curtains  off 
outside  his  house.  Scenic  effect  is  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  the  stage  being 
simply  a  platform  decorated  with  flags. 
When  the  actors  and  actresses  have 
said  their  parta  they  step  down  from 
the  platform  to  sit  among  the  audience 
and  smoke  their  cheroota  until  it  is  time 
for  them  to  go  on  again.  No  dressing- 
rooms  are  provided  for  them,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  make  up 
before  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  play  is,  as  a  rule,  far  too 
realistic  to  please  respectable  Euro- 
peans, but  the  Burmese  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  prince  and  princess  —  the 
chief  characters  are  almost  invariably 
royal  personages — with  the  greatest 
interest.  The  performance  generally 
commences  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
frequently  the  doings  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  strung  out  to  such  an  enor- 
mous length  that  daybreak  finds  the 
actors  still  performing  and  the  audience 
as  interested  as  ever.  Sometimes  the 
play  is  so  long  that  it  takes  three  nights 
to  get  through  it. 

With  theatrical  performances  and 
dances  at  night-time,  and  boxing 
matches,  cock-fights,  boat,  pony,  and 
foot  races  during  the  day,  the  Burmese 
manage  to  thoroughly  enjoy  life,  and 
the  greatest  misfortune  cannot  damp 


their  spirits  for  any  length  of  time. 
Fires  are  of  every-day  occurrence  in  the 
dry  season,  but  John  Burman  does  not 
excite  himself  when  his  house  is  on 
fire,  or  make  any  great  effort  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  When  he  sees  that 
his  house  is  doomed,  he  calmly  lights  a 
cheroot  and  squats  down  in  the  road  to 
watch  the  destruction  of  his  home. 
His  friends  and  neighbors  gather  around 
him  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  when 
the  fire  has  burnt  out  they  hold  a  con- 
cert almost  over  the  ashes.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and 
erected  on  piles  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  wisdom  of  so  building  them 
is  very  apparent,  especially  in  some 
parts  of  Buima  where  over  two  hun- 
dred inches  of  rain  are  registered  during 
the  year.  The  necessarily  open  nature 
of  the  houses  makes  them  accessible  to 
insects  and  birds,  and  bats  fly  about  the 
rooms  as  erratically  and  freely  as  if 
they  were  in  some  old  barn.  Lizards 
are  very  plentiful,  and  creep  about  the 
walls  in  search  of  small  insects,  which 
they  devour  with  a  sound  which  greatly 
resembles  a  chuckle.  Crows,  too,  fre- 
quently enter  the  houses,  but,  as  they 
always  arrive  on  some  thieving  expedi- 
tion, their  visits  are  very  strongly  re- 
sented. White  ants,  mosquitoes,  and 
rats,  are  some  of  the  pests  which  are  to 
be  found  in  every  house ;  flying  bugs, 
and  other  disgusting  insects,  pay  occa- 
sional  visits. 

Several  times  during  the  early  part 
of  the  rainy  season  I  saw  an  army  of 
ants  on  the  march.  It  was  really  a 
wonderful  sight,  for  as  they  advanced^ 
about  six  abreast,  they  cleared  their 
path  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter^ 
leaving  a  long,  barren  trail  which  some- 
what resembled  a  miniature  railway 
cutting.  Each  army  must  have  con- 
tained some  millions  of  ants,  and  at 
their  approach  all  other  insects  hurried 
quickly  away.  At  intervals  of  about  six 
or  eight  inches  were  lai^e  black  fighting 
ants,  and  had  another  army  of  ants  been 
met,  these  black  ones  would  have  given 
battle  to  their  fighting  ants.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  never  managed  to  see  an  en- 
gagement, but  several  naturalists  have 
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witnessed  some  veiy  fierce  fights  be- 
tween them. 

The  Burmese  dress  is  most  attrac- 
tive, both  men  and  women  being  very 
partial  to  bright  colors.  The  men  wear 
colored  lungyis^  or  skirts,  bright  waist- 
coats, white  jackets,  and  gorgeous  tur- 
bans, in  which  their  long  black  hair  is 
done  up.  The  women  are  still  more 
picturesque,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  cheroots,  a  foot  long  and 
two  inches  in  circumference,  which  are 
nearly  always  in  their  mouths,  add  to 
their  personal  beauty.  All  the  women, 
or  at  any  rate  all  the  young  ones,  have 
long  jet-black  hair,  which  they  do  up 
into  a  tight  little  chignon  and  adorn 
with  a  pink,  white,  or  yellow  flower. 
When  their  hair  gets  thin,  they  buy 
false  hair  and  wind  it  up  in  their  own. 
A  Burmese  lady  will  ingenuously  take 
her  hair  down  and  do  it  up  again  in  the 
main  thoroughfare,  without  attracting 
the  slightest  attention. 

Their  tamehns,  or  skirts,  are  always 
of  some  bright  color,  and  frequently 
daintily  flowered,  but  being  somewhat 
tightly  drawn  round  the  legs,  cramp 
their  movements.  But  their  little 
steps,  and  a  curious  way  they  have  of 
taming  their  elbows  towards  the  body 
anl  swinging  their  hands  outwards, 
give  them  a  decidedly  quaint  and  co- 
quettish .  appearance,  a  fact  of  which 
they  themselves  are  well  aware.  Un- 
like the  women  of  other  races  around 
them,  they  enjoy  perfect  freedom,  more 
freedom  perhaps  than  any  women  in 
the  world.  They  go  about  wherever 
they  please,  unattended  and  unveiled. 
They  keep  stalls  in  the  bazaars  on  their 
own  account,  and  get  up  an  innocent 
flirtation  with  most  of  their  male  cus- 
tomers. They  marry  young,  but  the 
wedding  is  not  a  religious  ceremony. 
When  a  woman  marries  she  does  not 
take  the  name  of  her  husband  but  re- 
tains her  maiden  name ;  nor  are  the 
children  bom  of  the  marriage  named 
after  either  of  their  parents.  This  ar- 
rangement IS  at  first  rather  puzzling  to 
Europeans,  for  in  a  small  family  of 
husband  and  wife,  son  and  daughter, 
the  names  may  be  respectively  Moung 
Goon,  Mah  Thin,  Nga  Po  Toke,  Mah 


Shway  O.  In  a  large  family  the  variety 
of  names  is,  of  course,  both  great  and 
confusing. 

The  women,  unfortunately,  do  not 
retain  their  good  looks  long  after  being 
married,  certain  barbarous  customs  in 
connection  with  their  accouchement  ren- 
dering them  prematurely  old.  When  a 
child  is  born,  the  mother  is  wrapped  up 
in  blankets  and  placed  near  a  huge  fire, 
where  she  remains  for  seven  days  and 
seven  nights.  Considering  the  intense 
heat  of  the  country  it  is  a  matter  for 
great  surprise  that  the  poor  women 
survive  the  ordeal. 

In  their  treatment  of  their  children 
the  Burmese  are  far  ahead  of  most 
Asiatic  races.  They  do  not  destroy  any 
of  their  infants,  and  are  quite  as  kind  to 
the  girls  as  they  are  to  the  boys.  The 
only  difference  ^ey.make  between  them 
is  to  give  the  boys  a  better  education 
than  the  girls. 

Burmese  girls  have  a  great  liking  for 
Chinamen,  and  this  partiality  being  cor- 
dially reciprocated  by  the  Celestials,  a 
large  number  of  those  residing  in  Burma 
have  Burmese  wives.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  John  Chinaman  has  a  wife  in 
his  native  land,  as  well  as  in  Burma, 
but  he  is  thought  none  the  worse  of  for 
that,  and  when  he  dies  it  is  generally 
found  that  his  property  in  China  is  left 
to  his  Chinese  wife,  and  his  property 
in  Burma  to  his  Burmese  one.  The 
sons  of  a  Chinaman  and  a  Burmese 
woman  are  brought  up  as  Chinamen ; 
the  daughters  as  Burmese.  A  Burman 
may  lawfully  have  as  many  wives  as  he 
can  keep,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  is  satisfied 
with  one.  Some  people  attribute  this 
to  a  desire  to  economize,  but  such  can 
scarcely  be  the  case,  for  economy  is 
about  the  last  thing  which  a  Burman 
would  think  of.  The  truth  is ,  the  women 
in  Burma  rule  the  husbands,  who  soon 
recognize  the  fact  that  an  additional 
wife  would  mean  a  further  curtailment 
of  liberty.  Should  a  man  tire  of  his 
wife  and  desire  a  divorce,  he  can  easily 
attain  it  by  becoming  a  phoongyee,  as 
that  at  once  dissolves  the  marriage. 
After  a  time  he  can  return  to  the  world 
and,  should  he  wish  to  do  so,  marry 
somebody  else.     When  a  woman  de- 
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sires  a  divorce  she  goes  to  the  chief 
men  of  the  village,  and  states  what  her 
objection  to  her  husband  is.  If  they 
think  it  a  reasonable  one  they  immedi- 
ately grant  her  a  divorce,  and  she  is 
free  to  marry  again  at  once. 

From  a  wedding  to  a  funeral  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  big  jump,  a  rapid 
transition  from  gaiety  to  gloom,  but  it  is 
not,  for  a  Burmese  funeral  is  a  very 
jolly  affair. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  proces- 
sion of  one  which  I  saw  a  few  months 
ago:  — 

Six  men  carrying  long  bamboos  with 
white  streamers  attached.  Four  men 
made  up  to  represent  two  elephants. 
Four  phoongyees  in  their  yellow  robes. 
Four  men  dressed  in  green  and  gold. 
Four  men  carrying  crimson  umbrellas. 
Four  men  carrying  golden  umbrellas. 
Four  men  carrying  mahogany-colored 
umbrellas.  Twenty  men  carrying  white 
umbrellas.  Two  men  dressed  up  to 
represent  a  European  married  couple. 
Their  antics  amused  the  crowd  im- 
mensely, and  what  appeared  to  be  most 
appreciated  was  their  walking  arm-in- 
arm. Four  men  with  miniature  pa- 
godas on  their  heads,  and  large  fans  in 
their  hands.  Two  men  beating  drums 
which  coolies  carried  slung  on  poles. 
A  man  with  cymbals.  The  coffin  —  a 
gorgeous,  ark-shaped  box  —  carried  on 
poles  and  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
gaily  dressed  men.  A  bullock-cart  con- 
taining music  and  musicians.  A  man 
on  foot  playing  a  reed  instrument. 
Seven  bullock-carts  with  raised  seats, 
on  which  were  seated  gaily  attired  and 
plentifully  powdered  and  bejewelled 
damsels,  smoking  their  cheroots  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  A 
long  line  of  ordinary  bullock-carts 
brought  the  procession  to  an  end.  The 
funeral  rites  concluded,  the  party  inva- 
riably return  to  the  deceased's  house 
and  make  a  night  of  it.  Just  recently 
the  police  made  a  raid  on  one  of  these 
parties,  and  arrested  ten  men  in  the  act 
of  gambling.  The  custom  of  the  coun- 
try was  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  prison- 
ers, who  were  all  acquitted.  These 
post-funeral  festivities,  which  are  some- 
times continued  for  four  or  five  days, 


are  held  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  from 
brooding  over  their  loss. 

The  Burmese  are  inveterate  gam- 
blers. Sometimes  they  indulge  in  a 
little  sharp  practice,  as  the  following 
proves  :  There  were  two  men  at  Thar- 
rawaddy  who  possessed  bullocks  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat 
fleet  of  foot,  and  as  each  one  was  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  his  own 
animal  a  match  was  arranged  between 
them.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  one  of  the  bullock-owners  went  to 
a  doctor  and  offered  him  one  hundred 
rupees  to  make  up  two  balls  of  opium 
and  administer  them  to  the  rival  bul- 
lock. The  man  of  medicine  consented, 
pocketed  the  one  hundred  rupees,  and 
sent  the  bullock-owner  on  his  way  re- 
joicing to  back  his  own  animal  as  heav- 
ily as  he  possibly  could.  The  race  took 
place,  and  the  animal  that  should  have 
lost,  won,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  doctor  had  not  administered 
the  pills.  Vowing  vengeance,  the  en- 
raged owner  of  the  losing  animal  hur- 
ried to  an  advocate  to  consult  him  about 
bringing  an  action  against  the  doctor 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. The  action,  however,  was  not 
brought,  and  the  cunning  bullock-owner 
is  a  wiser  man,  and  the  doctor  a  richer 
one. 

As  handicraftsmen  the  Burmese  can- 
not be  said  to  rank  high,  for  although 
they  excel  in  originality  of  design  there 
is  a  very  noticeable  want  of  neatness 
and  finish  about  their  work.  Wood- 
carving  is  the  art  in  which  they  are 
most  proficient,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  is  always  engaged  upon  decorative 
work  for  the  hyoungs,  or  monasteries. 
Brass-founders  turn  out  some  very  ser- 
viceable domestic  utensils,  as  well  as 
numberless  bells,  triangular  gongs,  and 
images  of  Gautama.  The  bells,  which, 
are  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the 
pagoda  platforms,  have  a  ring  at  the 
top,  by  which  they  are  slung  to  a  hori- 
zontal bar.  There  are  no  tongues  to 
the  bells,  which  are  sounded  by  being 
struck  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  horn. 
Goldsmiths  are  employed  chiefly  in 
making   rings,   bracelets,  chains,  and 
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ear  plugs.  Betel-boxes  and  drinkiug- 
cups  are  made  of  lacquered  ware. 
Flower-pots  and  pottery  of  every  kind, 
decorated  with  floral  and  grotesque  fig- 
ures, are  turned  and  fashioned  entirely 
by  hand.  Boat-building  and  mat-making 
give  employment  to  hundreds  of  men. 

The  Burmese  are  intensely  fond  of 
instrumental  music,  but  to  a  European 
their  music  has  the  reverse  of  a  sooth- 
ing effect.  Imagine  a  cornet  and  the 
bagpipes  playing  different  tunes  at  the 
same  time  to  an  accompaniment  of  big 
drums,  cymbals,  and  castanets,  and  you 
will  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  a 
Burmese  band  sounds  like.  The  most 
important  instrument  is  the  tshaing,  an 
elaborately  carved  circular  frame,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height 
and  four  feet  in  diameter.  Attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  frame  are  several  small 
drums  of  different  tones,  which  the 
player,  who  sits  on  the  centre,  strikes 
with  his  hands,  running  up  and  down 
the  scales  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
A  somewhat  similar  instrument  is  the 
kyee^waing,  in  which  gongs  instead  of 
drums  are  attached  to  the  frame,  the 
gongs  being  struck  with  a  stick.  The 
most  discordant  sounds,  however,  are 
produced  from  the  /ina,  a  reed  instru- 
ment with  a  broad,  bell-shaped,  brass 
mouth.  The  Burmese  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  Europeans  declare  that  the  hna 
and  bagpipes  are  very  similar  in  sound, 
but  Scotchmen  deny  it.  Other  instru- 
ments are  the  ra-gweng^  or  large,  loud- 
sounding  cymbals  ;  than-lweng,  small 
cymbals  ;  walek-kJwok,  castanets  ;  and 
the  paUma^  a  drum  beaten  with  the 
hand. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  few  in- 
struments which  are  not  played  in  the 
band,  but  are  used  for  solos  only.  One 
IB  the  mee-gyoungy  or  guitar.  It  is  a 
three-stringed  instrument,  and  when 
played  is  placed  on  the  ground.  An- 
other in  the  paUta-rUj  the  most  harmo- 
nious of  Burmese  instruments.  The 
notes  consist  of  oblong  pieces  of  bam- 
boo, about  six  inches  in  length  and  one 
in  width,  placed  side  by  side^  and  strung 
upon  two  pieces  of  twine,  a  knot  being 
made  between  each  piece  of  bamboo  to 
prevent  their  jarring.     The  notes  are 
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then  suspended  between  the  raised 
ends  of  a  mahogany,  boat-shaped  stand, 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  a  foot  in 
height.  The  player  sits  on  the  ground 
and  strikes  the  notes  with  two  knob- 
ended  sticks,  flying  over  them  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  and  precision.  The 
different  tones  are  obtained  by  the 
pieces  of  bamboo  being  of  varied  thick- 
ness. The  Usoungy  or  harp,  consists  of 
a  wooden  case  with  a  long,  curved 
handle,  and  a  buffalo-hide  sounding- 
board,  over  which  are  stretched  thir- 
teen silken  strings.  When  played  the 
instrument  is  placed  on  the  lap,  the 
handle  resting  on  the  left  arm  and  the 
right  hand  passing  over  the  strings. 

Gautama,  the  last  Buddha,  said  that 
every  man  ought  to  become  a  monk, 
and  consequently  every  Burman  does 
enter  a  monastery,  although,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  only  remains  there 
for  a  few  days.  The  longer  they  stay, 
the  greater  merit  they  obtain.  No  pro- 
visions are  kept  at  the  monasteries,  the 
phoongyees  relying  entirely  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  pious  for  their  suste- 
nance. Every  morning  the  phoongyees 
are  to  be  seen  going  their  rounds  with 
their  collecting-bowls  slung  round  their 
necks.  They  never  ask  for  anything, 
but  when  they  halt  in  front  of  a  house 
the  good  people  hurry  out  and  pour 
food  into  their  bowls.  When  they  have 
collected  sufficient  food  for  the  day  they 
retrace  their  steps  to  the  monastery. 
Their  dress  is  supposed  to  be  made  of 
old  rags,  which  they  have  collected  and 
sewn  together  with  their  own  hands, 
but  if  a  new  piece  of  linen  or  cloth  is 
offered  to  them  they  do  not  refuse  it, 
but  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  then  sew  it 
together  again.  These  rags  are  covered 
with  a  yellow  robe,  and  thus  attired, 
and  with  bare  feet  and  clean-shaven 
head,  the  phoongyee  is  far  from  hand- 
some. But  the  most  amusing  thing 
about  him  is  the  large  fan  which  he 
carries  in  his  hand  to  hide  his  face  be* 
hind  when  he  passes  a  woman,  in  case 
he  should  be  tempted  to  admire  her, 
and  thus  destroy  the  serenity  of  his 
soul.  So  important  is  it  that  he  should 
neither  touch  nor  converse  with  a  fe- 
male that  a  phoongyee  is  forbidden  to 
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recognize  his  own  mother,  and  if  she 
should  fall  into  a  river  and  be  drowning 
he  must  not  give  her  his  hand  to  pull 
her  out,  but  if  there  is  a  pole  or  rope 
handy  he  may  reach  that  to  her.  Should 
neither  of  these  things  be  easily  obtain- 
able his  mother  must  drown.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  mandate  is  rather 
remarkable,  as  it  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion  a  woman  saved  Gautama's  life. 
He  fell  into  a  river,  and  was  drowning, 
when  a  princess  walking  along  the 
bank  saw  his  plight,  and  with  laudable 
promptitude  cut  off  her  hair,  made  it 
into  a  rope,  and  threw  it  to  him. 

Every  respect  is  shown  to  the  phoon- 
gyees  by  the  people,  but  the  former's 
idea  of  the  respect  due  to  them  is,  in 
one  thing  at  least,  very  amusing.  To 
have  any  person's  feet  above  their  head 
they  consider  highly  unbecoming,  and 
before  entering  a  two-storied  house 
they  invariably  inquire  whether  there 
is  anybody  up-stairs.  If  there  is,  they 
decline  to  enter  until  the  person  comes 
down.  Should  a  phoongyee  be  asked 
to  come  and  see  a  sick  person,  and  the 
invalid  be  lying  in  an  upper  room,  he 
sometimes  refuses  to  go  up-stairs  in  the 
ordinarj'^  way,  but  gets  a  ladder,  and 
placing  it  against  the  house,  climbs  up 
it  and  enters  the  sick-room  through  the 
window.  Although  the  phoongyees 
bind  themselves  to  a  life  of  celibacy, 
self-denial,  and  mendicancy,  their  vows 
are  not  irrevocable,  and,  should  they 
desire  to  do  so,  they  can  unfrock  them- 
selves and  return  to  the  world,  or,  as 
the  Burmese  term  it,  "  become  a  man." 

A  phoongyee's  life  is  a  very  lazy  one, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  occasionally 
reading  the  discourses  of  Buddha  to  the 
assembled  people,  they  have  no  clerical 
duties  to  perform.  They  must,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  venerable  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  Bigandet,  "repeat  on 
their  beads  a  hundred  and  twenty  times 
a  day  the  four  following  considerations 
on  the  four  things  most  immediately 
necessary  to  men  — food,  raiment,  hab- 
itation, and  medicine  :  — 

I  eat  this  rice  not  to  please  my  appetite, 
but  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature. 

I  put  on  this  habit  not  for  the  sake  of 
vanity,  but  to  cover  my  nakedness. 


I  live  in  this  kyoung  not  for  vainglory, 
but  to  be  protected  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather. 

I  drink  this  medicine  merely  to  recover 
my  health,  that  I  may  with  greater  dili- 
gence attend  to  the  duties  of  my  profession. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  most  ardu- 
ous duty  of  that  profession  consisted  in 
the  above  vain  repetition. 

The  chief  commandments  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  are  :  — 

1.  Thou  dhalt  not  destroy  life. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  falsely. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  intoxicating 
liquor. 

Keferring  to  these  commandments 
Gautama  said  :  — 

He  who  kills  as  much  as  a  bug  or  a 
louse  ;  he  who  takes  as  much  as  a  thread 
that  belongs  to  another ;  he  who  with  a 
wish  of  desire  looks  at  another  man's  wife  ; 
he  who  makes  a  jest  of  what  concerns  the 
advantage  of  another  ;  he  who  puts  on  his 
tongue  as  much  as  the  drop  that  would 
hang  on  a  blade  of  grass  of  anything  bear- 
ing the  sign  of  intoxicating  liquor — has 
broken  these  commandments. 

The  punishment  prescribed  for  a 
priest  who  is  found  guilty  of  an  act  of 
incontinence  is  expulsion.  His  face  is 
painted  black  and  ornamented  with  a 
few  white  spots.  Then,  preceded  by  a 
man  beating  a  drum,  he  \^  led  through 
the  streets  to  the  confines  of  the  city, 
and  turned  out  of  it. 

Formerly  there  existed  nunneries,  the 
inmates  of  which  devoted  themselves 
to  chastity  and  religion,  but  they  were 
abolished  years  ago  as  being  detrimental 
to  the  increase  of  the  population.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  women  who  still 
dress  in  the  distinctive  garments  of  the 
former  virgin  priestesses,  and  devote 
themselves  to  keeping  clean  the  altars 
at  the  pagodas. 

The  punishments  awarded  to  evil- 
doers are,  according  to  the  Burmese 
writings,  very  severe.  Down  in  the 
depths  of  the  Southern  island  are  eight 
great  hells,  four  terribly  hot,  and  four 
intensely  cold.  Each  great  hell  com- 
municates with  sixteen  small  ones,  and 
these  are  encircled  by  numberless  still 
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smaller  ones.  Professional  hunters  and 
slayers  of  oxen,  swine,  etc.,  will  be 
committed  to  a  great  hell,  and  be  ground 
between  four  burning  mountains  for 
two  thousand  years.  Cruel,  quarrel- 
some, dishonest,  and  drunken  persons 
wDl  be  torn  to  pieces  with  red-hot  irons, 
and  then  placed  in  an  intensely  cold 
spot  where  their  limbs  will  reunite, 
only,  however,  to  be  torn  asunder  and 
exposed  again  to  the  cold.  This  will 
be  repeated  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  they  are  in  hell.  Persons  who 
kill  animals  by  setting  a  forest  on  fire 
will  be  sent  to  a  great  hell  for  sixteen 
thousand  years,  and  afterwards  thrown 
headlong  from  a  burning  mountain,  to 
he  transfixed  on  an  iron  spit  and  cut  and 
torn  by  demons.  Those  who  entrap 
with  nets  animals  or  fish  will  be  thrown 
into  a  great  hell,  to  remain  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  then  be  laid  on  a  bed 
of  fire  and  cut  into  pieces  with  burning 
iron  saws.  The  same  punishment  will 
be  meted  out  to  those  who  ridicule 
their  parents.  Parricides  and  matri- 
cides will  be  sent  to  a  hell  where  the 
pavement  is  always  red  hot,  and  the 
llames  piercing.  The  smoke,  too,  is 
disgusting,  and  there  the  doomed  ones 
remain  for  the  whole  duration  of  a 
world.  Deceitful  persons  and  those 
who  boil  animals  alive  will  be  kept  in  a 
hell  for  four  thousand  years,  and  have 
their  bowels  consumed  by  fire  entering 
at  their  mouths.  Thieves,  persons  who 
receive  bribes,  and  destroyers  of  pago- 
das will  be  punished  in  a  great  hell  for 
eight  thousand  years  by  fire  and  smoke 
entering  at  their  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears, 
and  consuming  their  bodies. 

Among  the  other  hells  are  the  excre- 
mentitious  hells  where  the  damned,  as 
they  float  about,  are  bitten  by  worms  as 
lai^e  as  elephants  ;  the  hell  of  swords, 
in  which  the  condemned  are  always 
being  cut  with  swords  ;  the  hell  of 
hooks,  where  lungs,  livers,  and  bowels 
are  torn  out  by  hooks.  There  is  also  a 
hell  where  the  occupants  are  compelled 
to  pass  the  time  climbing  up,  and  de- 
scending from,  a  tree,  which  is  covered 


with  thorns  as  sharp  as  razors.  An- 
other hell  is  filled  with  melted  brass, 
and  there  are  punished  adulterers  and 
other  sensual  persons,  by  being  forced 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then 
come  to  the  surface.  Each  descent 
and  each  ascent  occupies  three  thou- 
sand years.  As  is  seen  by  the  above, 
the  duration  and  form  of  punishment 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  crime 
committed.  Having  expiated  their 
offence,  the  released  ones  are  born 
again,  and  the  form  in  which  they  are 
bom  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  their  merits  or  demerits  previous  to 
their  crime.  Infidels,  however,  are 
eternally  punished.  They  are  sent  to  a 
hell,  and  while  fixed  head  downwards 
are  pierced  with  red-hot  spits.  When 
the  world  is  destroyed  they  pass  into 
the  air  to  endure  incessant  torment 
there.  Gautama  himself  did  not  know 
when  the  first  world  existed  or  which 
would  be  the  last  one,  and  the  general 
belief  among  the  Burmese  Buddhists  is 
that  there  never  was  a  first  world  or 
beginning,  and  that  there  will  never  be 
an  end,  but  that  as  one  world  is  de- 
stroyed another  one  exactly  resembling 
it  is  formed.  The  present  world  will 
exist  for  another  sixteen  million  years. 
When  a  world  has  run  its  allotted 
course,  it  is  destroyed  by  fire,  water, 
or  wind.  If  luxury  is  prevalent  among 
the  people  at  the  time,  the  world  is 
consumed  by  fire  ;  if  anger  and  strife 
prevail,  it  is  dissolved  in  water ;  but 
when  gross  ignorance  is  predominant  it 
is  blown  to  atoms  by  the  wind. 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  according 
to  the  Burmese  writings,  revolve  round 
Mount  Meru  in  a  circle,  the  plane  of 
which  is  parallel  to  the  earth.  There 
are  also  eight  planets,  one  of  which, 
named  Rahu,  is  invisible  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  cause  of  eclipses. 
He  is  a  huge  monster,  and  occasionally 
amuses  himself  by  taking  the  sun  or 
moon  into  his  mouth  or  tucking  it  un- 
der his  chin,  thereby  causing  a  total 
or  partial  eclipse. 

Henry  Charles  Moore. 
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In  1886  the  Hoyal  Institute  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Letters  of  Venice  issued  an 
invitation  to  the  literary  men  of  the 
world  to  write  a  life  of  Carmagnola  that 
should  worthily  supersede  all  previous 
biographies.  The  prize  they  offered 
was  three  thousand  lire,  or  £120 ;  the 
time  they  allowed  about  two  years. 
There  were  but  two  candidates  (which 
is  not  perhaps  very  surprising)  ;  and 
the  winner,  while  certainly  furnishing 
much  new  information  about  the  cele- 
brated Italian  free  lance,  who  was  "as 
terrible  in  war  as  he  was  benign  in 
peace,''  has,  whether  designedly  or  not, 
shown  also  not  a  little  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  in  his  work.  Rumor  has, 
during  four  centuries  and  a  half,  cast 
many  stones  of  reproach  at  Venice  for 
cutting  off  Carmagnola's  head.  This 
literary  contest  was  a  Venetian  one  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  prize  biography 
has  admirably  contrived  to  make  the 
most  of  Carmagnola's  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
applauds  the  Venetian  Senate  for  put- 
ting a  sharp  and  summary  end  to  his 
hero.  Perhaps  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date was  a  critic  of  another  order.  If 
he  found  fault  with  the  Venetian  judges 
in  State  affairs  of  1432,  the  Venetian 
judges  in  art,  science  and  literature  of 
1888  might  be  tempted  to  be  hypercrit- 
ical. It  is  a  sly  world,  and  the  man 
who  means  to  live  well  in  it  must  con- 
sider well  what  he  does. 

Carmagnola's  early  days  were  not  of 
a  very  romantic  or  happy  cast.  It  is 
doub^ul  when  he  was  born,  1385  being 
substituted  by  Battistella,  the  new  biog- 
rapher, for  the  year  1390,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  orthodox  date.  His 
father  was  a  swineherd.  Of  his  mother 
we  know  nothing,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  say  if  he,  like  other  great 
men,  owed  his  strong  characteristics  to 
her.  When  he  became  famous,  and 
estates  were  given  to  him  as  retaining 
fees,  the  lawyers,  in  making  up  his  title- 
deeds,  could  say  nothing  more  stately 
of  his  father  than  that  he  was  vir  re- 
spectahilis.    By  that  time,  however,  the 


swineherd's  son  was  a  man  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  "your  Magnificence."  A 
pedigree  was  then  of  the  less  conse- 
quence to  him  since  Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan,  had  given  him  leave  to  use  his 
own  heraldic  bearings.  But  the  taint 
of  mean  blood  clung  to  him  ;  and  in  the 
height  of  his  glory,  not  the  possession 
of  a  palace  in  Venice,  one  countship  in 
Piedmont  and  another  in  the  Venetian 
State,  many  square  miles  of  territories 
here  and  there,  and  an  incredible  store 
of  golden  ducats,  could  make  his  con- 
temporaries forgetful  of  his  father's 
pigs.  A  Venetian  gentleman  to  whom 
he  offered  one  of  his  daughters  as  a 
bride  refused  her  point-blank  because 
of  her  mean  origin  ;  and  this,  although 
her  mother  was  a  Visconti. 

While  yet  a  boy  (but  twelve  years  old 
according   to    some)   Carmagnola  was 
snatched  away  from  his  peaceful  work 
among  the  swine,  and  enrolled  as  a  sol- 
dier in  a  troop  of  Facino  Cane  the  con- 
dottiere.    He   was    a  stout,   handsome 
lad,  and  for  his  good  fortune  he  won 
the   affections  of  young   Filippo  Vis- 
conti, several  years  his  junior,  who  was 
by  and  by  besieged  in  Pavia  and  aided 
in  his  defence  by  Facino  and  his  men. 
They    were    rough    times.      Filippo's 
father,  Gian  Graleazzo,  had,  at  his  death 
in  1402,  left  two  little  sons  as  his  heirs. 
But  might  was  right  in  those  days  ;  the 
boys  could  do  nothing  in  opposition  to 
the  burly,  mailed  captains-at-arms  who 
had  helped  Gian  Galeazzo  to  establish 
and  maintain  his  realm.    These,  there- 
fore, without  scruple,  took  of  the  duchy 
each  what  he    could  get  and  defend. 
One  captain  became  lord  of  Brescia, 
another  of  Cremona,  another  of  Parma, 
and  so  on.    Facino  Cane,  as  the  strong- 
est of  these  roving  blades,  not  only  laid 
hands  on  a  territory,  but  also  put  him- 
self in  the  position  of  guardian  to  the 
two  young  Visconti.    He  was  no  disin- 
terested trustee  ;  he  had  but  secured 
the  desirable  privilege  of  assassinating 
his  wards  at  will.    But  their  death  was 
not  in  fact  to  be  imputed  to  him.    Gio- 
vanni, the  elder,  was  in  1412  murdered 
by  others  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
Facino  himself  died  the  same  day  in 
Pavia,  leaving  to  Filippo  his  advice  to 
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marry  his  (Facino's)  wido\y,  and  to 
make  young  Carmagnola  captain  in  his 
stead.  Filippo  was  a  shrewd  fellow. 
He  married  the  widow,  thereby  recov- 
ering such  of  his  father's  possessions  as 
Facino  had  appropriated,  and  he  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  Carmagnola. 
upon  whose  valor  he  knew  he  could 
rely,  and  for  whose  other  sterling  quali- 
ties he  may,  at  that  time,  have  had 
some  respect.  But,  the  opportunity 
presenting  itself,  his  evil  nature  now 
began  to  declare  itself.  He  wanted  his 
wife's  dowry  much,  but  her  not  at  all. 
And  so,  having  relieved  her  even  of 
her  jewels  and  clothes,  he  bade  Car- 
magnola take  her  away  and  decapitate 
her,  which  was  duly  done  in  a  certain 
castle  half-way  between  Pavia  and  Mi- 
lan. The  poor  woman  was  twenty  years 
the  senior  of  Filippo,  but  even  that  does 
not  palliate  this,  his  first  open  act  of 
barbarity. 

The  ensuing  decade  was,  thanks  to 
Carmagnola,  full  of  triumph  for  Filippo. 
Piece  by  piece  his  father's  kingdom  was 
wrested  away  from  each  of  the  usurp- 
ing lordlings.  His  general  was  always 
successful ;  it  mattered  not  whom  he 
was  pitted  against ;  even  the  Swiss  had 
to  confess  him  conqueror  in  the  field. 
Their  sturdy  pikemen,  who  inspired  the 
Italians  with  such  reverence,  were  ut- 
terly discomfited  near  Bellinzona  in 
1422.  This  was  one  of  the  few  bloody 
battles  of  that  day.  As  a  rule,  the  art 
of  war  was  then  practised  with  a  little 
too  much  regard  for  rule  ;  it  was  hide 
and  seek  behind  specific  bulwarks 
mther  than  warfare.  As  Voltaire  says, 
the  soldiers  of  the  land  were  distributed 
between  such  and  such  condottieri  as  if 
they  were  professional  harvesters.  The 
captain  of  mercenaries  upon  one  side 
tried  his  best  to  out-manceuvre  the  cap- 
tain of  mercenaries  on  the  other  side. 
If  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  enemy 
into  a  corner  from  which  they  could  not 
escape y  except  by  a  desperate  engage- 
ment absurd  to  think  of,  he  sent  off  a 
bombastic  tale  of  victory  to  his  employ- 
ers, and  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay. 
And  to  make  sure  that  his  success 
should  furnish  no  excuse  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  signing  of  treaties 


of  peace  (which  meant  dismissal),  he 
straightway  shook  hands  with  the  cap- 
tive general,  and  set  him  and  his  army 
at  liberty,  so  that  the  campaign  might 
be  continued.  This  was  the  light  in 
which  the  condottieri  viewed  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 'Not  was  it  difficult  to 
live  through  a  career  of  battles  without 
a  wound,  at  a  time  when  such  counsel 
as  the  following  was  esteemed  sage 
enough  to  offer  to  the  stripling  soldier  : 
"  You  must  know  that  to  secure  your- 
self against  artillery,  you  must  be  either 
out  of  its  reach,  or  behind  a  wall,  or 
behind  a  rampart.  And,  moreover,  see 
that  the  wall  be  thick  enough,"  etc., 
etc.  But  when  a  Swiss  army  was  in 
the  field  there  was  likely  to  be  blood- 
shed. And  so  here  by  Bellinzona  not 
fewer  than  a  thousand  men  lay  dead  in 
the  evening.  Compared  to  Lutzen  and 
Gravelotte  this  is  trivial  enough  ;  but  it 
was  terrible  in  the  extreme  to  an  Italian 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Carmagnola  of  course  shared  his  young 
master's  triumphs.  Filippo  gave  him  a 
Visconti  to  wife,  and  also  a  coat-of-arms. 
Further,  he  assured  him  that  he  held 
both  the  keys  of  his  heart,  so  dear  was 
he  to  him.  "We  rejoice,"  he  said  in 
1419,  "  to  have  always  by  us  so  worthy 
a  hero,  and  one  who  is  so  dear  and  wel- 
come to  us."  Upon  occasions  of  State 
he  was  "Our  beloved  counsellor,"  and 
in  times  of  war  "the  magnificent  lord 
the  Count  Carmagnola,"  leader  of  the 
forces.  The  swineherd's  son  was  made 
count  of  Castelnuovo  ;  and  when  Pope 
Martin  V.  visited  Milan,  he  had  the 
honor  of  leading  his  Holiness's  mule  by 
the  bridle  at  his  entry  into  the  city. 
"  'Tis  a  waste  of  soap  to  wash  an  ass's 
head,"  said  Carlo  Malatesta,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  exaltation  of  this  base-born 
leader  of  men  by  making  him  a  count. 
But  such  verbal  abuse  seldom  does 
much  haim  ;  and  Malatesta  might  have 
been  better  employed  in  tracing  his  own 
origin. 

Carmagnola  had  by  this  grown  into  a 
strong,  square-shouldered  man  of  mid- 
dle height,  both  accustomed  and  able  to 
hold  the  reins  of  command.  His  early 
bloom  of  face  still  characterized  him, 
but  he  was  now  rubicund  rather  than 
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ruddy  like  a  youthful  David.  Not  that 
he  was  intemperate,  or  indeed  had  the 
common  vices  of  men  like  himself  in 
that  epoch.  Though  nature  had  seemed 
to  mark  him  as  a  sensualiBt,  he  was 
neither  glutton,  nor  drunkard,  nor 
"  light  of  love."  Reprobates  and  idlers 
were  not  admitted  to  his  ranks.  He 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  the  love 
his  soldiers  bore  him  was  another  rea- 
son why  he  was  reckoned  the  mightiest 
captain  of  his  day.  He  was  not  cruel 
by  nature,  but  the  needs  of  his  situation 
made  hun  act  brutally  more  than  once  : 
as  when,  in  1416,  he  set  a  delinquent  to 
stand  naked  in  the  open  throughout  a 
winter's  night ;  or  at  the  hanging  of  the 
two  Arcelli,  by  Piacenza  in  1418  ;  or 
when,  by  Brescia  in  1420,  he  buried 
alive,  nose  deep,  four  miserable  pris- 
oners, and  cut  off  the  hands  of  two 
archers,  whom  he  then  sent  back  into 
the  city  with  their  dead  fists  slung  from 
their  belts.  Later,  when  the  twist  in 
his  life  had  made  him  the  Yisconti's 
foe,  he  was  charged  with  crucifying  a 
man  for  talking  falsely  about  the  results 
of  one  of  his  battles  ;  and  also  with 
shoeing  an  unhappy  farrier  who  had 
omitted  to  perform  that  operation  on  the 
horse  of  one  of  his  knights.  This  is 
certainly  a  sorry  list  of  misdeeds.  But 
it  is  the  list  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  ac- 
tions were  wrought  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion. In  that  bad  age,  very  few  men 
would  have  come  off  better,  after  exer- 
cising a  sway  of  life  and  death  like  his 
for  a  score  of  years. 

The  battle  of  Bellinzona  is  a  dividinof 
mark  in  Carmagnola's  history.  He  had 
worked  well  for  Filippo.  The  shy 
young  prince  who  ten  years  before  had, 
at  Pavia,  accepted  him  for  a  champion, 
was  now  as  substantial  a  duke  of  Milan 
as  his  father  before  him.  It  was  all 
Carmagnola's  doing ;  and  the  war  of 
consolidation  being  finished,  the  great 
condottiere  was  sent  to  Genoa  (the 
latest  of  his  acquisitions)  to  act  as  vice- 
regent. 

Filippo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  was 
a  mean  man.  Muratori  called  him 
''a  prince  who  breaks  on  the  morrow 
his  promises  of  to-day,  vindictive  and 
ambitious,  and  a  master  in  plots  and 


subtleties."  He  lived  a  life  of  seclusion 
in  Milan,  suspecting  ail  men,  loving  to 
hear  evil  of  those  he  knew.  The  few 
courtiers  with  whom  he  was  intimate 
had  characters  that  did  not  put  him  out 
of  humor  with  himself.  Certain  as- 
trologers were  chief  among  them,  and 
their  influence  over  him  was  such  that 
after  a  time  his  life  was  wholly  regu- 
lated by  their  advice  and  that  of  the 
stars.  When  the  moon  was  in  conjunc- 
tion, he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber 
from  everybody.  This  was  the  nature 
of  the  man  for  whom  Carmagnola  fought 
and  won  his  battles. 

With  such  material  to  work  upon, 
it  was  easy  for  Carmagnola's  enemies 
at  Milan  to  bring  him  into  disrepute 
with  his  master.  The  astrologers  were 
against  him,  and  so  were  the  courtiers 
who  had  readiest  access  to  Filippo. 
They  warned  the  duke  that  the  son  of 
the  swineherd  had  become  formidable 
to  the  State.  Thus,  while  Carmagnola 
was  at  Genoa,  governing  the  city  with 
remarkable  ability,  his  credit  was  being 
undermined.  All  this  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  but  it  would  have  been 
odd  indeed  had  Carmagnola  borne  it 
without  complaint.  He  knew  his  own 
importance,  and  yet  he  was  loyal  to 
Filippo  ;  but  he  would  not  endure  that 
others  should  stand  between  him  and 
his  master's  trust  in  him.  Accordingly, 
after  writing  several  letters  to  Visconti 
on  the  subject,  and  receiving  no  repl>', 
he  travelled  to  Milan  to  seek  a  personal 
explanation  with  him,  and  when  he  was 
refused  admission  to  the  palace,  openly 
jeered  by  the  courtiers,  and  beheld  the 
sardonic  face  of  Filippo  himself  at  an 
upper  window,  enjoying  the  spectacle 
of  his  general's  anger  and  surprise,  then 
he  fully  realized  how  he  stood  towards 
the  man  whom  he  had  served  like  a 
right  hand.  "Perhaps  the  duke  will 
be  sorry  that  he  has  not  listened  to 
me,"  he  exclaimed,  and  away  he  rode, 
to  return  to  his  native  town  in  Pied- 
mont. Here  he  spent  a  grim  month  or 
two  of  meditation.  He  was  on  his  guard. 
Well  he  knew  that,  at  any  moment,  he 
might  hear  word  of  this  or  that  plot 
against  his  life.  He  spent  money  in 
restoring  a  church  of  the  town  during 
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this  interval,  as  if  thereby  to  secure 
heavenly  support  in  this  crisis  of  his 
career.  At  length,  however,  he  came 
to  a  decision  about  the  future.  He  was 
out  of  employ,  like  a  hundred  other 
oondottieii  ;  the  world  was  again  before 
him  ;  but  his  was  a  stout  reputation, 
and  his  sword  was  not  likely  to  rust  in 
its  scabbard.  He  wished  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  wrong  Filippo  had  done 
him  ;  he  also  wished  to  sell  his  sword 
to  the  best  bidder.  What  Italian  State 
had  the  richest  coffers,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  in  a  position  to  challenge  the 
Duke  of  Milan  to  a  campaign  on  the 
smallest  possible  pretext  ?  It  was  clear 
to  Carmagnola  that  Venice,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  answered  all  his  require- 
ments ;  and  so,  after  a  brief  interview 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  he  hoped 
further  to  incite  against  Filippo,  he 
sped  east  to  the  city  of  the  lagoons. 
Filippo,  who  knew  what  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  (whether  assisted  in  his 
knowledge  by  the  stars  or  his  own  power 
of  prescience),  tried  to  catch  him  by  the 
way,  but  failed.  He  solaced  himself  by 
confiscating  all  Carmagnola's  estates, 
and  taking  possession  of  his  late  captain- 
general's  wife  and  children. 

Carmagnola  arrived  in  Venice  on  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  1425.  One  can  imagine 
with  what  discreet  respect  he  was  wel- 
comed. Bumor  whispered  many  tales 
about  the  reason  of  his  coming,  but  this 
excellent  city  of  shopkeepers  was  more 
concerned  with  knowing  how  his  pres- 
ence could  be  turned  to  the  most  profit- 
able business  account.  ^'It  appears 
that  he  has  plenty  of  money  with  him," 
writes  Sanudo  in  his  diary  of  that  day. 
Nothing  more  need  have  been  known 
to  assure  him  a  pleasant  reception  in 
Venice.  But  when  it  was  also  discov- 
ered that  he  was  at  liberty  to  enter  into 
an  engagement  to  lead  an  army  that 
might  annex  new  lands  to  the  State, 
and  open  new  markets  for  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Bialto,  then  he  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  not  loud  but 
deep.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed many  important  matters  with 
him.  It  was  notoriously  difficult  to 
persuade  the  Venetians  to  engage  in 


war ;  but  clearly  this  was  an  excellent 
opportunity. 

Five  years  ere  this  Carmagnola  had 
chanced  to  become  a  bondholder  of  the 
Venetian  State,  so  that  he  did  not  stand 
towards  them  as  an  entire  stranger. 
There  had  been  some  opposition  in  the 
Senate  when  he  applied  for  this  privi- 
lege. Visconti  was  almost  a  natural 
enemy  to  Venice  ;  he  was  then  the 
most  potent  man  in  Visconti's  duchy  ; 
and  ''*•  the  honor  and  favor  of  being  a 
creditor  of  the  State  was  in  those  days 
not  granted  to  every  one."  But  in  the 
end  he  was  inscribed  in  the  register  of 
the  great  council  as  licensed  to  advance 
to  Venice  any  sum  not  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  ducats,  at  the  interest  of  Ave 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Perhaps  Car- 
magnola had  had  forebodings  of  dissen- 
sion with  Visconti,  whose  nature  he 
was  likely  to  know  to  the  core.  At  any 
rate,  he  made  it  a  condition  of  this  in- 
vestment that  the  money  should  be 
secure  against  any  hazard  of  foilune 
whatsoever,  and  be  imperilled  by  no 
action  on  his  part.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Venice  did  not  esteem  him  the 
less  that  he  had  put  himself  thus  unre- 
servedly in  her  hands,  his  ducats  in  the 
consols  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
guarantee  for  his  good  conduct  towards 
her. 

There  was  some  obstinate  wrestling 
over  details  between  Carmagnola  and 
the  Senate  ere  the  contract  of  service 
between  them  was  completed.  The 
condottiere  wished  to  be  made  captain- 
general,  with  full  powers.  ''  But,"  de- 
murred the  Senate,  "  we  thank  God  we 
are  not  at  war,  and  so  we  do  not  require 
a  captain-general  at  present.  We  will, 
however,  if  you  please,  engage  you  for 
a  year  in  an  inferior  capacity."  Car- 
magnola asked  for  an  advance  of  sixty 
ducats  a  lance  upon  the  five  hundred 
lances  he  hoped  he  would  be  allowed 
to  enlist.  "No,"  said  the  Senate; 
"you  may  have  two  hundred  lances, 
perhaps,  indeed,  by  and  by,  three  hun- 
dred ;  and  we  can  only  advance  you 
fifty  ducats  a  lance,  or  at  least  if  we 
advance  sixty,  it  is  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  each  soldier  puts  half 
his  monthly  pay  in  the  savings  bank." 
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''  You  will,  of  course,  lod<fe  me  and  my 
men  rent  free,"  suggested  Carmagnola, 
"By  no  means,"  was  the  answer ; 
*'  both  you  and  your  men  must  pay  rent 
like  every  one  else."  Eventually,  after 
a  month  spent  in  negotiations,  all  was 
settled,  and  the  "magnificent  count" 
went  into  quarters  at  Treviso.  Though 
not  formally  acknowledged  as  captain- 
general,  he  was  commander-in-chief, 
which  was  much  the  same  thing. 

The  natural  doubts  about  Carmagn- 
ola's  fidelity  which  Venice  had  hitherto 
entertained  were  briskly  dispersed  by 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Visconti's 
agents  to  poison  him  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Treviso.  He  was  not  killed,  but 
brought  within  "two  fingers'  length" 
of  death.  The  podestk  of  Treviso  ar- 
rested the  rogues,  and  the  rack  made 
them  tell  tales  of  Filippo.  The  Senate 
do  not  dissemble  their  gratification. 
Now  they  feel  that  they  can  trust  them- 
selves wholly  in  Carmagnola' s  strong 
hands,  which  they  are  sure  must  itch 
for  vengeance.  They  send  a  doctor  of 
fame  from  Fadua  to  take  charge  of  the 
valuable  patient.  And  when  the  po- 
destk,  anxious  about  conventionalities, 
writes  to  ask  how  he  is  to  punish  the 
would-be  poisoners,  the  Senate  hasten 
to  reply  that  the  Count  Carmagnola  is 
to  be  regarded  as  quite  other  than  a 
private  person  ;  that  an  attempt  against 
the  life  of  one  so  precious  to  them  ("  and 
in  the  receipt  of  ^\q  hundred  ducats  a 
month  ")  is  high  treason  against  Venice 
herself ;  and  that  the  culprits  must  be 
duly  tortured,  and  afterwards  be  be- 
headed or  hanged  by  the  throat  accord- 
ing to  their  dignity. 

This  was  in  August,  1425.  Six  months 
later,  when  war  has  loomed  near  (no 
need  to  say  why  or  wherefore,  since  any 
excuse  served  in  those  days),  Car- 
magnola is  created  captain-general,  "  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  our  holy  protector  Mark 
the  Evangelist."  Further,  his  pay  is 
increased  to  a  thousand  ducats  a  month 
during  the  campaign,  without  prejudice 
to  the  many  agreeable  perquisites  which 
the  sack  of  cities  and  the  ransom  of 
illustrious  captives  may  be  expected  to 
provide  in  addition. 


One  cannot  but  lulmire  the  heartiness 
with  wliich  henceforward  Venice  made 
Carmagnola's  interests  her  own.  The 
doge  himself  was  really  a  less  serious 
figure  in  the  State.  Before  the  armies 
of  Venice  and  Milan  met  in  the  field, 
when  there  was  the  shadow  of  a  hope 
that  war  might  be  averted,  the  Senate, 
among  other  demands  upon  Visconti, 
included  the  inexorable  one  that  her 
captain-general's  wife  and  children 
should  be  permitted  to  rejoin  him,  and 
that  the  attainder  should  be  removed 
from  his  estates.  Indeed,  the  counsel- 
lors of  Florence,  the  ally  of  Venice, 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  Senate 
made  a  deal  too  much  of  Carmagnola. 
None  the  less,  they  persisted.  But  it 
was  no  use.  Visconti  was  ready  for 
war,  and  no  doubt  anxious  to  prove 
that  he  could  win  battles  without  the 
aid  of  Carmagnola,  for  whom  he  would 
make  no  concessions.  And  so,  tlie 
word  being  given,  Carmagnola,  whom 
we  may  suppose  felt  somewhat  warmly 
towards  Venice  for  her  civil  treatment 
of  him,  did  not  delay  to  lead  his  lances 
and  bowmen  across  the  frontiers,  to  see 
if  his  old  luck  was  changed  by  his  new 
responsibilities. 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  cam- 
paign was  cheerful  for  Venice.  Car- 
magnola made  a  clever  acquisition  in 
Brescia,  the  town  of  which  he  took 
without  difficulty,  and  tlie  citadel  of 
which  surrendered  to  him  after  a  me- 
thodical siege  of  eight  or  nine  months. 
Moreover,  he  not  only  played  the  gen- 
eral, but  fought  lustily  with  his  own 
hands.  In  one  battle  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  wounded.  He  was 
also  as  careful  in  guarding  against  sur- 
prises as  he  was  vigorous  in  assault. 
His  camps  in  the  open  were  particu- 
larly neat.  He  was  wont  to  surround 
himself  with  a  stockade  of  baggage- 
wagons,  planks,  and  sacks  of  earth,  and 
to  find  added  security  in  an  outer  ditch. 
The  Venetians  daily  spoke  in  more  and 
more  gracious  terms  of  the  great  soldiiM* 
who  was  like  to  enrich  the  State  with 
all  the  province  of  Brescia  ere  the  first 
snow  fell  to  send  the  army  into  winter 
quarters. 

But  Carmagnola  had  a  fault  which 
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Boon  bred  trouble  in  an  army  made  up 
of  various  bodies  of  troops  under  various 
subordinate  leaders.  The  Florentine 
nobles,  who  headed  the  soldiers  of  Flor- 
ence, objected  to  the  captain-gcDeral'a 
haughty  demeanor  and  self-sufficiency. 
Goozagit,  the  next  in  command  for 
Venice,  also  complained  of  "his  raag- 
niQcence."  At  the  taking  of  a  certain 
city,  Carmagnola  had  denied  Gouzaga's 
herald  permission  to  accompany*  his 
own  herald  to  treat  for  the  surrender. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  consummate 
piece  of  am^nce  on  the  part  of  the 
swineherd's  son.  Gonzaga's  angry 
tODgue  sounded  from  the  battle-field 
to  Venice,  and  Tolentino,  of  the  Flor- 
entine contingent,  joined  voice  with 
Gonzaga.  The  Senate  were  as  nervous 
as  old  women  when  they  heard  what 
was  happening,  and  they  implored  their 
protreedt'to ri  f  who  were  with  Cannagnola 
as  spies  and  counsellors  in  combination) 
to  keep  the  peace  at  all  coats.  Their 
great  commander  was  to  be  humored  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,  so  long  as  he  won 
battles.  "What,"  they  cry,  "can  be 
more  imprudent  than  to  disturb  him  at 
such  a  time  ?  Bemember  he  has  the 
army  of  the  State  under  his  control,  and 
therefore  the  State  herself,  and  all  of 
us,  in  his  power.  Do  but  think  what  he 
might  do  if  the  whim  should  seize 
him  !  "  And  so  the  provveditori  were 
to  set  their  faces  very  sternly  against  all 
chatter  to  his  detriment.  Gonzaga  was 
exhorted  to  make  the  best  of  such 
slights  as  might  be  put  upon  him, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  The  Senate 
also  write  to  Carroagnola  himself  on  the 
subject.  They  caress  him  in  duent  if 
not  very  elegant  Latin  phrases.  He  is 
soothed  by  them,  patted  on  the  back, 
and  offered  dainty  sugarplums  for  his 
further  encouragement.  "  If  our  busi- 
ness continues  to  prouper  in  the  charge 
of  your  Magnificence,"  they  observe, 
"  we  shall  be  willing  to  bestow  upon 
your  Magnificence  a  cosy  nest  of  a  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  wherein  you 
may,  by  and  by,  happily  and  in  tranquil- 
lity, live  out  the  remainder  of  your 
days." 

There  was  oue    other  matter  abi 
which    they   wei-e   anxious.      Visco 


had  begun  to  send  meeseugerB  into 
CarmagDola's  camp,  on  a  pretence  of 
treating  for  peace.  "  Whatever  your 
Magnificence  does,"  write  the  Senate, 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  emissa- 
ries. Advise  us  of  the  receipt  of  all 
the  duke's  letters,  and  leave  the  matter 
with  us.  You,  who  know  Visconti, 
.need  not  be  warned  to  be  on  your  de- 
fence gainst  him.  He  is  a  wicked  fox. 
and  you  are  so  dear  to  us  that  we  can- 
not too  constantly  reiterate  our  words 
of  caution." 

When,  in  June,  1426,  certain  Bres- 
cians  join  their  voices  to  those  of  Gon- 
zaga and  Tolentino  against  Carmagnola 
and  bis  unco ocilut ting  behavior,  the 
Senate  go  a  step  further  in  his  praises. 
He  is  entreated  to  panlon  these  new 
vassals  of  the  Slate  who  have  presumed 
to  offend  him,  and  he  is  assured  once 
again  that  he  can  no  more  be  obscured 
in  their  esteem  than  the  sun  itself. 

But  of  course  these  fine  phrases  of 
affection  were  nothing  more  than  the 
blandishments  of  expediency.  Xo  one 
was  deceived  by  them.  Nor  was  Car- 
magnola much  surprised  or  troubled  at 
the  Senate's  alteration  of  tone  as  the 
year  advanced,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
an  end  of  sensational  successes  for  the 
army  of  the  allies  ;  successes  that  they 
would  take  such  pleasure  in  announcing 
to  the  fat  butchers  of  Venice  in  the 
places  of  public  and  private  gossip. 
His  energy  had  waned  a  little.  He  bad 
sat  idle  by  Brescia  for  a  month  or  two 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  Venice,  he 
ought  to  have  been  overrunning  terri- 
tories. And  he  had  ventured  to  talk 
about  winter  quarters  at  a  time  when 
the  grapes  still  bung  ripening  on  the 
vines  between  the  elm-rows.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Senate  were  some- 
what peremptory  in  a  mild  way.  "  Do," 
they  beg  of  him,  "uprouse  yourself, 
and  atone  for  your  brief  (but  all  too 
long)  period  of  inactivity,  by  one  moi-c 
good  stroke  of  business  ere  the  cam- 
paign closes.  Take  another  city,  or 
ravage  a  rich  province.  Otherwise,  let 
your  Magnificence  reflect  upon  our  po- 
sition, and  aekyonreelf  how  we  are  to 
rselves  reimbursed  for  the 
hmce  that  we  pay  you,  and 
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which  you  ask  to  be  raised  to  eight 
ducats,  quite  apart  from  our  anxiety 
which  cannot  be  assessed  in  ducats." 

To  content  these  honest  governors, 
Carmagnola  bestirs  himself  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  having  won  another  battle  or 
two  (of  no  particular  importance,  ex- 
cept as  material  for  a  brag),  he  settles 
himself  composedly  for  the  winter.. 
The  Senate  do  not  delay  to  render 
thanks  to  God  for  these  several  victo- 
ries, and  to  express  to  Carmagnola  their 
obligations  for  his  diligence  in  their 
service. 

The  campaign  ended  in  a  maimer 
which,  upon  the  whole,  justified  Venice 
in  being  proud  of  having  Carmagnola 
for  a  captain-general.  Yisconti  had 
lost  all  down  the  line  of  his  territory 
where  it  was  conterminous  with  that  of 
Venice.  The  pope  was  besought  to  ne- 
gotiate a  truce  for  him  ;  that  pope  of 
whom  the  Florentines,  who  loved  him 
not,  sang  so  ribaldly,  — 

Papa  Martino 

Non  vale  im  quattrino  — 

"  Pope  Martin  is  not  worth  a  farthing." 
And,  thanks  to  Rome,  a  treaty  was  duly 
signed  in  1427.  Visconti  had  some 
cause  to  be  out  of  temper  with  the 
astrologers  and  those  courtiers  whose 
envy  of  Carmagnola  had  put  enmity  be- 
tween him  and  his  general.  But  he 
had  not  the  least  intention  in  life  of 
observing  the  peace  a  day  longer  than 
he  need.  He  wanted  breathing-time ; 
that  was  all.  He  sent  woi'd  to  Sigis- 
mund  (who  was  always  coming,  but 
never  came  to  his  assistance)  to  make 
haste  and  bring  his  Germans  through 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  to  take  Venice 
in  flank.  That  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
a  revival  of  the  war.  And  he  laughed 
with  Cardinal  Orsino,  who  had  man- 
aged the  treaty,  at  the  preposterous  idea 
that  he  should  consider  it,  or  aught 
else  of  the  kind,  binding  upon  him. 
A  viper  was  Visconti's  crest,  and  his 
subtlety  and  wriggling  capacity  were 
worthy  of  his  emblem. 

It  is  rather  dull  in  these  days  to  read 
about  battles  in  which  we  have  no 
manner  of  personal  or  even  national 
interest,  and  especially  when  the  results 


were  neither  very  sanguinary  nor  very 
sensational.  Carmagnola's  career  there- 
fore appeals  to  notice  more  for  its  ro- 
mance and  its  tragic  close  than  for  aught 
of  political  instruction  that  it  can  offer. 
We  all  know  sufficiently  well  that  a  sol- 
dier is  a  greater  man  in  the  field  than  in 
the  Cabinet,  or  at  least  if  it  is  not  so, 
he  had  better  at  once  lay  down  his 
sword.  And  we  know  too  that  the 
general  of  an  army  is  apt  to  be  impa- 
tient of  campaigning  plans  conceived 
not  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  but  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  He  may  indeed 
refuse  to  put  himself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  such  rules  of  the  closet,  but 
unless  he  succeed  in  his  own  way  he  is 
then  liable  to  get  into  trouble.  It  is 
only  reasonable.  The  Cabinet  is  re- 
sponsible alike  for  victories  and  defeats 
that  result  from  obedience  to  its  own 
biddings.  And  the  general  who  chooses 
to  be  autocratic  in  the  field  is  well  aware 
that  his  game  is  a  high  one.  He  may 
win  a  kingdom,  or  lose  his  head.  There 
are  but  few  men  like  the  great  Carnot, 
whose  Cabinet  schemes  made  them- 
selves respected  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  armies,  so  that  the  victories  of 
Bepublican  France  were  for  long  his 
rather  than  theirs. 

When,  in  the  year  succeeding  the 
treaty,  Venice  and  Visconti  went  into 
the  field  again,  the  Senate  were  explicit 
in  reminding  Carmagnola  that  they  were 
very  far  from  wishing  to  hamper  him  in 
his  movements  by  enjoining  him  to  do 
this  or  that.  They  were  a  little  afraid 
of  him.  Visconti  had  continued  to  send 
messengers  into  his  camp  upon  one 
pretence  or  another.  Carmagnola  as 
regularly  passed  them  on  to  the  Senate, 
who  gave  him  warm  thanks  for  so  do- 
ing, and  conjured  him  affectionately  to 
stop  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  menda- 
cious and  tricksome  charmer.  They 
made  him  a  count  even  as  Filippo  had 
done,  and  they  were  profuse  in  their 
promises  if  only  he  would  go  forward 
stoutly  in  the  strength  of  the  license 
they  had  given  him,  and  add  a  few 
more  provinces  to  the  State.  Later, 
when  he  had  become  lamentably  prone 
to  sit  idle,  and  his  cavalry  grew  fat  and 
lethargic   from    inaction,  they  offered 
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him  a  lordly  lure,  —  nothing  less  than 
Milan  itself,  if  he  could  take  it.  But  by 
tliat  time  they  had  grave  suspicion  of 
him,  and  it  was  ruse  for  ruse. 

The  best  of  the  campaigning  season 
of  1427  passed  with  no  great  credit 
either  to  Carmagnola  or  Visconti's  gen- 
erals. The  Venetians  •  grew  impatient 
again.  Come  what  might,  they  must 
have  their  money's  worth  recouped  to 
them.  And  so,  as  if  once  more  to 
pacify  them,  on  October  12th,  Car- 
magnola wins  the  battle  of  Maclodio  ;  a 
victor)',  which,  had  he  pushed  it  to  its 
farthest  results,  might  have  brought 
him  to  the  lordship  of  Milan  in  a  month. 
His  army  mustered  eighteen  thousand 
cavalry  and  eight  thousand  infantry ; 
Visconti,  under  Carlo  Malatesta  (the 
scurrilous  youth  who  had  jested  about 
Carmagnola  and  the  ass's  head),  num- 
bered only  twelve  thousand  horse  and 
six  thousand  foot.  The  odds  therefore 
were  vastly  in  Carmagnola' s  favor, 
apart  from  the  enormous  advantage 
that  he,  as  a  veteran,  had  over  an  im- 
petuous stripling  like  Malatesta.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Carmagnola  had  en- 
trenched himself  in  a  wonderfully  safe 
nook ;  he  was  girded  by  marshes  and 
(likes  and  ditches,  through  which  but 
one  or  two  tracks  ran  like  threads 
towards  his  camp.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion Malatesta  was  foolhardy  enough  to 
attack.  The  Venetian  archers  posted 
behind  the  tall  reeds  of  the  swamp  had 
the  enemy  much  at  their  mercy,  as  they 
floundered  through  the  bog  on  their  way 
to  defeat.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  Carmagnola  to  surround 
an  army  thus  circumstanced ;  and  when 
the  battle  was  at  an  end,  he  had  about 
ten  thousand  prisoners  in  his  hands. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  this 
battle,  differing  much  from  each  other, 
so  that  it  is  nearly  as  diflicult  to  know 
exactly  how  it  was  fought  as  to  know 
who  won  at  Sherriffmuir.  Again,  opin- 
ions differ  greatly  as  to  Carmagnola' s 
iUsposal  of  his  prisoners,  and  the  num- 
ber of  them.  They  are  reckoned  at 
five,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  thousand  ; 
and  they  are  sent  about  their  business 
without  ransom  the  very  night  after 
the  battle,  the  next  day,  or  somewhat 


later.  The  natural  consequence  was 
that  a  week  or  two  after  Maclodio, 
which  ought  to  have  destroyed  Vis- 
conti's fighting  powers  for  at  least  a 
year,  the  duke's  army  was  as  strong  as 
before,  and  wanting  nothing  except  the 
horses  and  money-bags  of  which  Car- 
magnola had  despoiled  it. 

Carmagnola's  conduct  was  certainly 
odd  if  he  was  playing  fair  for  Venice. 
Her  interests,  and  his  also  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned  in  them,  would  have 
been  better  served  by  an  immediate 
march  upon  Milan,  with  all  of  his  force 
that  he  could  spare  from  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  the  prisoners.  He  was 
not  likely  to  burden  himself  with  these 
for  long ;  but  had  he  detained  them 
only  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  he  might 
have  done  wonders  in  the  mean  time. 
Yet  he  preferred  to  let  them  go,  and 
thus  in  a  moment  to  sacrifice  the  vital 
advantage  which  he  had  summarily 
gained  over  Visconti.  He  had  the  right 
to  do  this.  It  was  an  express  article  of 
his  agreement  with  Venice  that  all 
prisoners  should  be  the  property  of  the 
army,  cities,  land,  fortresses,  etc.,  and 
the  more  distinguished  captives  only 
accruing  to  the  republic.  But  it  was  at 
the  best  a  cruel  piece  of  imprudence 
to  exercise  his  right  in  this  manner. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate  uttered  no 
word  of  rebuke  on  the  subject.  They 
gave  him  hearty  thanks  for  the  victory. 
They  did  not  even  enjoin  him  emphat- 
ically to  advance  upon  Milan.  To  their 
letter  of  congratulation  they  added  only 
a  few  earnest  phrases  of  suggestion  that 
he  should  make  the  most  of  the  chances 
which  such  a  victory  must  have  opened 
out  to  him.  For  the  rest,  "  his  Magnifi- 
cence "  was  to  rely  upon  his  own  wis- 
dom, in  which,  moreover,  they  had  the 
fullest  trust.  They  voted  him  a  grand 
house  in  the  city,  and  by  and  by  com- 
missioned Bassano  to  make  a  picture  of 
the  battle  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  Council  in  the  palace  of  the 
doge. 

Carmagnola  did  nothing  more  for 
Venice  after  Maclodio.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  her  armies,  but  all  his 
energy  seemed  spent.  Visconti  craved 
and  obtained  a  truce  in  1428.    He  was 
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grievously  damaged  even  by  Carmagu- 
ola's  dilettaute  method  of  warfare. 
Sigismund,  to  whom  he  never  tired  of 
appealing,  was  slack  in  responding  to 
his  entreaties  for  aid.  It  is  probable 
that  Filippo  now  repented  that  he  had 
ill-used  the  potent  condottiere,  and  put 
all  his  tricks  in  force  to  attach  him 
afresh  to  his  own  cause.  Even  while 
the  negotiations  are  pending,  his  mes- 
sengers come  and  go  in  the  Venetian 
camp  with  sundry  plausible  excuses  on 
their  tongues.  There  is  no  documen- 
tary evidence  that  Carmagnola  was 
cajoled  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  candor  itself  in  telling  the  Senate  all 
that  passes.  "Let  your  Magnificence 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,"  the 
Senate  implore  him  again  and  again  ; 
and  it  really  seems  that  he  obeyed 
them.  In  acknowledsnnent  of  his  devo- 
tion  to  them,  the  treaty  of  1428  contains 
the  condition  that  his  property  in  the 
Milanese  be  restored  to  him.  Car- 
magnola protests  that  he  wishes  now 
to  renounce  it  all,  and  to  own  no  lord 
save  Venice,  under  whose  protection  he 
determines  to  live  and  die.  But  the 
Senate  persists  in  its  generous  resolves  ; 
and  so,  in  August,  1428,  their  general  is 
as  great  a  man  in  the  land  of  their 
enemy  as  in  the  republic.  It  was  a 
perilous  piece  of  kindness.  Knowing 
the  nature  of  the  average  condottiere, 
they  would  have  done  better  to  sever 
rather  than  forge  any  bonds  of  attach- 
ment between  their  general  and  Vis- 
conti. 

This  war  between  Venice  and  Milan 
has  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
a  duel  between  Carmagnola  and  Vis- 
conti.  At  the  outset,  perhaps  it  had 
something  of  the  character  of  a  duel. 
But  the  duellists  had  now  tested  each 
other's  strength  and  skill.  Carmagnola 
had  assuaged  what  personal  enmity  he 
had  ever  cherished  against  Filippo ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very 
hard  to  conjecture  how  Filippo  felt 
towards  Carmagnola,  whom  he  had 
first  wronged,  and  who  had  afterwards 
beaten  him  well  for  the  wrong.  None 
but  the  most  excellent  of  men  could 
have  forgiven  Carmagnola  from  such  a 
standpoint,  and  Filippo  was  far  from 


being  a  paragon  of  moral  excellences. 
We  may  safely  therefore  assume  that 
he  was  never  so  mortal  a  foe  to  Car- 
magnola as  when  he  again  recognized 
him  as  a  count  of  his  duchy.  There 
was  much  that  was  satanic  in  Visconti's 
plots. 

Early  in  1429*  (the  truce  continuing 
unbroken,  because  Sigismund  did  not 
appear),  Carmagnola  wrote  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  asked  to  be  released  from  the 
service  of  Venice.  He  has  been  much 
vituperated  for  this  step  ;  but  in  poli- 
tics there  is  no  such  sentiment  as  grat- 
itude, and  nothing  is  clearer  than  his 
right  to  act  as  he  did.  He  was  under 
an  engagement  with  Venice  for  two 
years ;  the  term  having  expired  he 
was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  the  act  of  an  honest  man. 
Hitherto,  he  had  not  played  false  with 
the  republic.  If  he  proposed  to  return 
to  Visconti,  it  was  his  own  affair. 
There  was  not  even  a  moral  obligation 
to  bind  him  to  Venice.  He  had  won  a 
rich  territory  for  the  republic,  and  the 
republic  had  given  him  the  conven- 
tional rewards  ;  no  more  and  no  less. 

The  Senate,  however,  were  aghast 
when  they  received  Carmagnola' s  letter. 
They  declined  to  give  him  the  license 
he  asked.  He  repeated  his  request ; 
and  they  too  were  obstinate.  "Well 
then,  so  be  it  I  "  says  Carmagnola.  He 
cannot  help  showing  that  he  is  now 
lukewarm  rather  than  ardent  on  their 
behalf ;  nor  is  it  marvellous  that  he  had 
thus  changed.  And  yet  these  foolish 
old  senators  have  the  audacity  to  renew 
an  engagement  w^ith  him,  and  to  expect 
that  he  will  be  as  strong  a  pillar  of  the 
State  as  when  he  came  to  them  volun- 
tarily asking  for  employment. 

To  be  sure,  they  do  what  they  can  to 
appease  him.  He  is  to  have  six  thou- 
sand ducats  a  year  while  the  peace  lasts, 
and  twelve  thousand  in  time  of  war, 
and  his  guard  is  to  be  increased  to  two 
thousand  horse  and  five  hundred  foot- 
soldiers.  They  welcome  him  in  Venice 
as  if  he  were  a  sovereign,  the  doge  and 
Senate  receiving  him  before  the  Basilica 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  the 
holiday-making  public  ;  and  afterwards 
they  go  in  a  body  to  his  palace  on  the 
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Grand  Canal,  where  he  gives  them  a 
notable  dinner.  It  all  seems  very  sim- 
ple, and  their  trust  in  him  the  very 
climax  of  innocence.  But  in  fact  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  worthy 
counsellors  who  sat  at  his  table  in  their 
scarlet  and  sables,  and  did  not  dis- 
semble their  admiration  of  him,  were 
not  even  the  peers  in  astuteness  of 
Visconti  himself.  They  fondled  their 
captain-general  with  an  almost  maudlin 
show  of  affection  ;  but  who  can  tell 
what  they  said  of  him  and  their  inten- 
tions towards  him  in  those  dreadful 
inner  council  chambers  of  the  ducal 
palace  ?  lie  was  merely  a  shuttle-cock  ; 
and  when  one  or  other  of  the  players 
began  to  tire  of  him  he  was  sure  to  fall. 
His  fall  in  fact  was  inevitable,  but  it 
was  a  lingering  one.  Venice  gave  him 
eveiy  chance  to  stand  firm ;  but  his 
own  fatal  nature  resisted  these  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  third  and  last  cam- 
paign, she  proposed  to  attack  Visconti 
by  water  and  land  with  vigor  that  prom- 
ised to  be  irresistible.  Her  fleet  sailed 
up  the  Po,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Carmagnola  who  led  the  land  army. 
Her  sailors  were  accustomed  to  win 
sea-battles,  and  Carmagnola  had  never 
yet  been  defeated.  Conceive  then  how 
she  was  likely  to  receive  tlie  news  that 
came  to  her  by  two  dolorous  posts ; 
tirst,  of  an  ambuscade  in  which  her 
general  had  lost  a  thousand  of  her  cav- 
alry ;  and,  some  weeks  later,  of  a  river- 
battle  in  which  all  her  ships  save  six 
were  sunk  or  taken,  about  eight  thou- 
sand of  her  soldiers  being  captured  and 
over  two  thousand  killed,  and  from 
which  even  the  paymaster  with  his 
boxes  of  ducats  had  failed  to  escape. 
There  was  loud  groaning  in  Venice 
over  these  disasters.  The  common  peo- 
ple with  natural  fickleness,  declaimed 
against  Carmagnola  as  the  cause  of  all. 
They  said  he  had  purposely  walked  into 
the  ambuscade,  and  designedly  kept 
himself  aloof  from  their  admiral  during 
the  fighting  on  the  Fo.  There  is  no 
telling  what  the  Senate  thought  on  the 
subject.  We  know  only  that  they  has- 
tened to  send  word  to  Carmagnola  not 
to  reproach  himself  about  a  calamity  for 
which  they  did  not  hold  him  responsi* 


ble,  and  to  assure  him  that  they  contin- 
ued to  believe  entirely  in  his  loyalty 
towards  them. 

These  battles  were  in  March  and 
June,  1431.  There  was  still  hope  that 
the  misfortune  might  be  retrieved. 
The  Venetian  army  was  thirty  thousand 
strong,  that  of  Visconti  but  eight  thou- 
sand. Even  a  tyro  in  the  field  might 
annihilate  his  opponent  with  such  supe- 
riority of  forces .  But  Carmagnola  made 
no  movement.  He  received  .messen- 
gers from  Visconti  as  before,  and  con- 
tinued to  despatch  them  to  the  Senate. 
Already,  however,  the  fancy  had  grown 
strong  in  Venice  that  their  general  was 
trifling  with  them,  and  that  he  had 
other  dealings  with  Visconti  of  a  more 
secret  kind.  One  day  it  was  moved  in 
the  Senate  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into 
his  conduct.  The  motion  was  rejected, 
though  not  without  debate  ;  but  it  ought 
to  have  warned  Carmagnola  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

The  son  of  the  swineherd  had  by  this 
time  lost  control  of  circumstances.  He 
was  deaf  to  the  urgings  and  even 
prayers  that  came  to  him  from  Venice. 
The  Senate  resorted  to  bribes.  He  was 
almost  invited  to  make  his  own  terms 
with  them,  if  only  he  would  set  his  face 
towards  Milan,  which  was  confessedly 
in  his  power.  They  sobbed  about  the 
expense  of  the  army,  their  defeats  and 
the  shallow  condition  of  the  exchequer. 
The  city  was  tremulous  with  anxiety, 
which  he  and  no  one  else  could  allay. 

And  to  all  this  Carmagnola  was  dumb. 
He  lived  a  placid,  domestic  life  with  his 
wife  and  children,  safe  in  a  palace  of 
Brescia,  and  left  FUippo  to  do  what  he 
pleased.  It  was  unpardonable.  With- 
out doubt  public  opinion  in  Venice  was 
now  all  against  him.  We  may  be  sure 
there  was  daily  talk  of  him  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  and  discussion  about  the 
evidence  of  his  criminality.  But  one 
other  chance  of  salvation  remained  to 
him.  The  Germans  were  coming  at 
last  from  the  north,  to  attack  Venetian 
territory  in  flank.  The  Senate  sent  two 
new  provveditori  to  Carmagnola,  ex- 
horting him  to  move  against  this  fresh 
enemy.  Nor  did  they  utter  one  word 
of  distrust  or  blame  by  the  mouth  of 
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their  representatives  ;  if  only  he  would 
discomfit  the  Hungarians  and  take  the 
fortress  of  Soncino,  which  had  lain  at 
his  mercy  for  months,  they  could  yet 
forgive  him.  But  though  he  did  do 
something  against  the  invaders,  he  neg- 
lected Soncino,  and  even  allowed  Vis- 
conti  to  retake  certain  castles  and  towns 
which  he  might  have  saved  by  the  up- 
lifting of  his  hands.  It  was  clear  to  all 
intelligences  that  there  was  collusion 
between  him  and  his  old  master.  Ven- 
ice had  nothing  more  to  do  but  secure 
him  as  a  traitor. 

The  debate  on  the  subject  was  of 
course  kept  as  secret  as  the  tomb. 
It  was  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
Council  of  Ten.  When  aught  of  more 
importance  than  common  was  to  be 
decided  by  them,  they  asked  for  an 
addition  of  twenty  members  to  their 
number  ;  if  the  matter  was  very  grave, 
an  addition  of  forty.  The  motion  for 
Carmagnola's  arrest  was  passed  in  a 
council  with  twenty  additional  mem- 
bers. He  was  no  longer  "  magnificent " 
in  their  documents  of  State. 

They  invited  him  to  Venice  as  if  for 
an  ordinary  consultation  about  military 
affairs  ;  perhaps  even,  as  it  was  re- 
ported, merely  to  attend  at  the  baptism 
of  one  of  the  doge's  children.  Had  he 
tried  to  evade  the  invitation,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Brescia  had  orders  to  arrest 
him,  and  send  him  as  a  prisoner.  But 
this  was  unnecessary.  He  went  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and  viewed 
the  troop  of  soldiers  who  accompanied 
him  as  a  guard  of  honor,  not  as  senti- 
nels upon  his  liberty.  The  populace 
also  were  deceived  ;  they  feasted  and 
cheered  him  in  the  towns  where  he 
rested  for  the  night.  Only  they  who 
had  him  in  charge  were  in  the  secret ; 
and  they  must  have  smiled  sardonically 
at  these  demonstrations. 

Thus  on  April  7th  Carmagnola  was 
brought  to  Venice  herself,  where  he 
was  received  by  eight  noblemen,  who 
escorted  him  straightway  to  the  doge's 
palace.  The  doge  pleaded  an  indispo- 
sition, and  would  not  see  him.  Hearing 
this,  Carmagnola  turned  to  leave  the 
palace,  to  go  to  his  own  house  ;  but  at 
the  door  which  led  to  the  prisons  he 


was  stopped  by  the  words,  "  This  way, 
if  you  please,  my  lord."  The  veil  of 
his  illusion  was  suddenly  lifted.  '^  I 
see  well  that  I  am  a  dead  man  I  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  allowed  the  jailers  to 
push  him  into  the  passage. 

The  last  scene  in  Carmagnola's  life 
occurred  a  month  later.  Holy  Week 
had  intervened  to  respite  him  for  a  little 
while,  but  it  had  been  a  sorrowful  in- 
terval for  him.  They  had  applied  the 
fire  to  his  feet  so  mercilessly  that  (if 
unproven  allegations  may  be  believed) 
he  had  confessed  his  treachery.  His 
wife,  too,  had  been  examined,  and  a 
certain  fair  lady  known  as  La  Bella, 
who  had  shared  his  domestic  circle. 
Their  evidence  also  was  said  to  have 
been  against  him.  One  cannot  be  sure 
that  it  was  so,  for  even  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  manuscript  folios  in  the 
archives  of  the  Frari  afford  no  authori- 
tative proof  of  this  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  Senate  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  put  an  end  to  the  great 
condottiere.  They  were  not  concerned 
to  excuse  themselves  to  the  world  for 
such  a  deed.  Sarju's  maxim,  that 
*''  Justice  includes  everything  that  may 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the 
State,"  is  a  principle  upon  which  na- 
tions are  wont  to  rely.  It  was  but 
rewarding  evil  for  evil,  a  State  obliga- 
tion of  the  most  obvious  kind.  He  was 
sentenced  in  council  on  May  5th,  twenty- 
six  votes  being  recorded  against  him, 
one  in  his  favor,  and  nine  neutral.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  they  led 
him  to  the  spot  where  other  malefac- 
tors were  executed,  and  at  the  third 
blow  his  head  was  severed  from  bis 
body.  It  was  a  pitiful  end,  but,  in 
the  words  of  his  tombstone  at  Milan 
(whither  his  body  was  afterwards  trans- 
ported), "  One  must  put  up  with  the 
decrees  of  Fate  (Quod  fata  juhentj  ferre 
necesse  e«0'" 

Some  think  that  Venice  slew  Car- 
magnola mainly  that  she  might  confis- 
cate his  wealth.  He  was  very  rich,  and 
the  three  hundred  thousand  golden 
ducats  which  they  found  in  his  coffers 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  army  for 
five  or  six  months.  But  on  the  whole, 
one  may  spare  the  Senate  this  slur  upoQ 
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their  reputation.  For  though  they  were 
not  scrupulous  to  fulfil  the  various  ben- 
efits in  Carmagnola's  will  (dowries  to 
poor  girls,  money  for  a  church,  and  the 
like),  they  voted  certain  sums  to  his 
widow  and  daughters,  whom  they  fur- 
ther assured  of  their  protection  so  long 
as  they  stayed  in  Venetian  territory. 

As  for  Filippo  Visconti,  he  professed 
infinite  sorrow  at  Cai-magnola's  untimely 
fate  :  and  this,  of  itself,  seems  to  jus- 
tify Venice  in  putting  him  to  death. 
But  there  is  no  knowing  if  this  bitter 
schemer  was  not  really  as  delighted  by 
the  tragedy  as  are  all  men  when  their 
most  cherished  plans  come  to  full  frui- 
tion. Charles  Edwabdes. 


From  Public  Opinion. 
EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

An  inhabitant  of  Fekin,  M.  Korosto- 
wietz,  publishes  in  the  Kussian  journal, 
Wiestnik  Jetoropy,  a  very  curious  article 
on  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  It  seems  that  while 
we  have  been,  dreaming  of  all  sorts  of 
perfection  in  primary  and  higher  edu- 
cation, the  Chinese  have  remained  in 
the  old  stationary  condition.  Instruc- 
tion there  seems  to  have  no  other  aim 
than  that  of  making  one  eligible  to  the 
little  title  of  mandarin,  of  whom  there 
are  as  many  different  varieties  as  of 
weather  in  autumn.  M.  Korostowietz 
says :  ^^  The  civilization  of  China  and 
that  of  Europe  form  a  striking  contrast. 
Language  in  Europe  is  only  an  instru- 
ment for  thought ;  here  the  language  is 
studied  for  itself.  And  they  teach  here, 
not  the  living  language  used  by  the 
people,  but  that  of  the  past,  more  an- 
cient than  all  the  dead  languages  known 
in  Europe.  That  language  serves  as  a 
sort  of  cement,  which  unites  the  differ- 
ent inhabitants  of  the  country.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  schools  :  ache^se  (pri- 
mary), sian-ae  (district  schools),  achotir 
ian  (provincial  schools).  The  pupils 
remain  from  morning  till  evening.  The 
instruction  begins  with  the  book  aan- 
tzi-Uin^  which  contains  a  great  number 
of  symbolic  signs.  The  children  learn 
by  rote,  in  a  mechanical  manner,  study- 


ing in  concert  in  a  very  loud  voice. 
The  cacophony  which  results  passes 
description.  After  the  pupils  have 
learned  all  the  hieroglyphics,  they  re- 
ceive a  new  book  containing  about  one 
thousand  symbols,  after  which  those  so 
desiring  are  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions which  confer  upon  them  certain 
inferior  titles.  The  examinations  are 
conducted  in  a  most  rigorous  manner, 
the  pupils  being  locked  up  with  their 
subjects.  As  for  the  rest,  the  unfortu- 
nate candidates  are  not  at  all  discour- 
aged, and  one  often  sees  the  grand- 
father, father,  and  grandson  passing 
the  same  examinations,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  old  men  of  eighty  or  even 
one  hundred  years  in  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
these  old  men,  after  having  passed  all 
their  lives  in  the  study  of  Chinese 
symbols,  become  accomplished  fools." 

The  subjects  given  to  these  unfortu- 
nates are  entirely  grotesque.  The  can- 
didates aspiring  to  the  second  title  of 
mandarin  are  obliged  to  compose  a 
poem  on  the  popular  hero,  each  line  of 
which  must  have  five  hieroglyphs,  and 
every  tenth  line  must  have  the  same 
sound.  Thus  the  tenth  line  rhymes 
with  the  twentieth,  the  twentieth  with 
the  thirtieth,  etc.  The  most  difficult 
examination  is  that  of  tzin-chi,  which 
takes  place  twice  every  five  years.  The 
emperor  himself  gives  the  subjects  ;  all 
who  are  successful  are  invited  to  the 
palace,  and  the  one  standing  highest  is 
crowned  with  laurels,  and,  placed  on 
horseback,  rides  through  the  streets  in 
triumph.  The  martyrs  of  the  third 
examination  receive  official  positions, 
but,  as  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  vacan- 
cies a  long  time,  they  are  meanwhile 
furnished  with  money  by  the  Chinese 
usurers,  which  is  retaken  from  the  poor 
people  when  the  candidate  receives  his 
position.  The  soldiers  must  go  through 
the  same  routine.  These  are  little 
esteemed  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
the  words  brigands  and  soldiers  are 
synonymous  in  that  language.  How- 
ever, for  some  time  past,  under  Euro- 
pean infiuence  and  instruction,  the 
organization  of  the  army  has  begun  to 
change. 
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The  periodical  press  is  entirely  want- 
ing. There  is  only  the  organ  of  the 
empire  (Tzin  Boo)  which  publishes  the 
official  nominations  and  from  time  to 
time  items  and  pieces  of  news  entirely 
false.  On  the  other  hand  the  Chinese 
have  a  rich  collection  of  romances,  in 
which  impossible  legends  and  narra- 
tives play  the  principal  rOle,  Instead 
of  journals,  the  Chinese  circulate  a 
great  number  of  handbills,  circulars, 
and  little  political  pamphlets.  These 
pamphlets  appear  most  frequently  on 
the  eve  of  sanguinaiy  events,  of  which 
Europeans  are  always  the  victims. 
Thus  China  was  recently  flooded  with 
a  seiies  of  pamphlets  entitled  ^^  Death 
to  the  Religion  of  the  Demon  "  (Chris- 


tian religion)  and  containing  obscene 
illustrations  and  invitations  to  assassi- 
nation. There  were  also  a  number  of 
anecdotes  directed  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  its  representatives. 
Since  the  year  1861,  M.  Korostowietz 
tells  us,  China  has  been  endowed  with  a 
college  where  they  teach  the  French, 
English,  Russian,  German,  and  Chinese 
languages,  and  such  positive  sciences  as 
chemistry,  astronomy,  etc.  The  course 
lasts  eight  years.  But  this  is  the  aston- 
ishing fact  for  Europeans  :  the  pupils 
receive  salaries  instead  of  paying  the 
professors.  They  commence  by  receiv- 
ing twelve  francs  a  month,  and  end 
with  one  thousand  francs  a  year. 


LiGHTNiNO  AT  Sea.  —  For  some  time 
past  it  has  been  remarked  that  ships  at  sea 
are  far  less  often  damaged  by  lightning  now 
than  was  formerly  the  case  when  wooden 
ships  were  so  much  in  vogue.  This  has 
been  noticed  even  under  the  tropics  where 
violent  storms  are  very  frequent.  Accord- 
ing to  some  returns  made  of  the  statistics 
that  have  been  accumulated  since  1879  by 
the  German  authorities,  this  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  general  use  which  is  now  made 
of  wire  rope  for  rigging  purposes  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  hulls  of  ships  are  usu- 
ally constructed  of  iron  or  steel.  Thus  the 
whole  ship  forms  an  excellent  and  continu- 
ous conductor  by  means  of  which  the  elec- 
tricity is  led  away  into  the  ocean  before  it 
has  time  to  do  any  or  serious  damage. 
Captain  Dinklap,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  investigate 
this  question,  states  that  no  case  has  been 
recorded  where  a  ship  rigged  with  wire  rig- 
ging has  sustained  any  damage  from  light- 
ning, except  in  a  few  instances  where  con- 
tinuous connection  had  not  been  made  with 
the  hull.  But  wooden  ships  rigged  with 
ordinary  rope  rigging  still  show  the  same 
percentage  of  casualties  as  formerly,  when 
tliey  are  not  properly  fitted  with  lightning 
rods  and  the  proper  precautions  taken  to 

maintain  their  efficiency. 

Electrical  Bevlew. 


Stabboabd  and  Pobt.  —  Since  July  1 


of  last  year  the  old  words  of  command  for 
altering  the  helm  —  viz.,  "starboard"  or 
"  port"  — have  been  given  up  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  North  German  Lloyds  and  the 
Hamburg-American  lines,  and  the  order 
"  right "  or  "  left "  substituted.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  break  with  old  customs,  and  seamen 
in  especial  are  conservative ;  it  is,  therefore, 
not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  many  old 
sailors  look  with  great  disfavor  upon  this 
latest  innovation.  On  board  the  steamers 
of  the  two  great  lines  mentioned  above, 
however,  the  change  has  been  made  obliga- 
tory, and,  according  to  a  report  forwarded 
to  the  directors  by  one  of  their  oldest  cap- 
tains, who  was  himself  opposed  to  the  idea, 
has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
As  soon  as  the  order  "right"  is  given,  the 
telegraph  is  moved  to  the  right,  the  wheel 
is  revolved  to  the  right,  the  ship  turns  to 
the  right,  the  rudder  indicator  points  right, 
the  rudder  itself  moves  right,  and  the  steer- 
ing mark  on  the  compass  as  well ;  and  so 
vice  versd  when  the  order  "left"  is  given. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler,  and  no  possibility 
of  mistake  can  arise.  The  objection  has 
been  raised  that  the  new  words  of  command 
are  not  international,  and  are  therefore 
illegal.  This  statement,  however,  will  not 
hold  good,  as  both  English  and  American 
pilots,  in  whom  every  one  has  confidence, 
have  made  no  difficulties  in  using  the  new 
words  of  conmiand  when  piloting  ships  of 
the  two  before-mentioned  companies. 

Nautical  Magwdne. 
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TO  TENNYSON. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Octobeb  12, 1892. 

By  T.  H.  Huxley. 

gib  diesen  todten  mib  hbfiaus  i  ^ 

{The  Minster  speaks.) 

Bring  me  my  dead  I 

To  me  that  have  grown, 

Stone  laid  upon  stone, 

As  the  stormy  brood 

Of  English  blood 

Has  waxed  and  spread 

And  filled  the  world, 

With  sails  unfurled  ; 

With  men  that  may  not  lie ; 

With  thoughts  that  cannot  die. 

Bring  me  my  dead  ! 

Into  the  storied  hall, 

Where  I  have  garnered  all 

My  harvest  without  weed  ; 

My  chosen  fruits  of  goodly  seed  ; 

And  lay  him  gently  down  among 

The  men  of  state,  the  men  of  song  ; 

The  men  that  would  not  suffer  wrong  ; 

The  thought- worn  chieftains  of  the  mind ; 

Head  servants  of  the  human  kind. 

Bring  me  my  dead  ! 

The  autumn  sun  shall  shed 

Its  beams  athwart  the  bier's 

Heaped  blooms  ;  a  many  tears 

Shall  flow ;  his  words,  in  cadence  sweet 

and  strong. 
Shall  voice  the  full  hearts  of   the  silent 

throng. 
Bring  me  my  dead  ! 

And  oh  I  sad  wedded  mourner,  seeking  still 

For  vanished  hand-clasp ;  drinking  in  thy 

fill 

Of  holy  grief ;  forgive,  that  pious  theft 

Robs  thee  of  all,  save  memories,  left ; 

Not  thine  to  kneel  beside  the  grassy  mound 

While  dies  the  western  glow;  and  all  around 

Is  silence  ;  and  the  shadows  closer  creep 

And  whisper  softly  :  All  must  fall  asleep. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

>  Don  Carloe. 


ATiLA  PASSERETTA  BBUNA 

Ip  I  bid  you,  you  will  come, 
If  I  bid  you,  you  will  go, 
You  are  mine,  and  so  I  take  you 
To  my  heart,  your  home  ; 
Well,  ah  !  well  I  know 
I  shall  not  forsake  you. 


I  shall  always  hold  you  fast, 
I  shall  never  set  you  free. 
You  are  mine,  and  I  possess  you 
Long  as  life  shall  last ; 
You  will  comfort  me, 
I  shall  bless  you. 

I  shall  keep  you  as  we  keep 
Flowers  for  memory,  hid  away 
Under  many  a  newer  token 
Buried  deep  — 
Roses  of  a  gaudier  day. 
Rings  and  trinkets,  bright  and  broken. 

Other  women  I  shall  love. 
Fame  and  fortune  I  may  win. 
But  when  fame  and  love  forsake  me. 
And  the  light  is  night  above. 
You  will  let  me  in, 
You  will  take  me. 

Abthub  Symons. 


ON  GOLEBIDOE'S  "  CHRISTABEL." 

Inhospitably  hast  thou  entertained, 
O  poet,  us  the  bidden  to  thy  board, 
Whom  In  mid-feast,  and  while  our  thou- 
sand mouths 
Are  one  laudation  of  the  festal  cheer. 
Thou  from  thy  table  dost  dismiss,  unfilled. 
Yet  loudlier  thee  than  many  a  lavish  host 
We  praise,  and  oftener  thy  repast   half- 
served 
Than  many  a  stintless  banquet,  prodigally 
Through  satiate  hours  prolonged;  nor  praise 

less  well 
Because  with  tongues  thou  hast  not  cloyed, 

and  lips 
That  mourn   the    parsimony   of    affluent 

souls. 
And  mix  the  lamentation  with  the  laud. 
Spectator.  WiLLlAM  Watson. 


AFTER  SUNSET. 

The  sea  lies  quieted  beneath 

The  after-sunset  flush, 

That  leaves  upon  the  heaped  grey  clouds 

The  grape's  faint  purple  blush. 

Pale,  from  a  little  space  in  heaven 
Of  delicate  ivory. 

The  sickle  moon  and  one  gold  star 
Look  down  upon  the  sea. 

Abthub  Symons. 


Goethe  as  a  Minister  of  State. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
GOETHE  AS  A  MlNISTElt  OF  STATE. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  or  less 
the  criterion  by  which  the  value  of  the 
poetic  life  is  estimated  among  people  of 
authority  has  obviously  changed.    Our 
fathers  were    inclined    to    decide   the 
merits  of  a  poet's  conduct  of  life  by  a 
standard  which  has  become  obsolete  to 
us,  though  in  its  day  it  really  added  a 
new    terror   to   the    poet's    existence. 
There  has,  indeed,  always  been  abun- 
dant cause  for  poetic  lamentations  over 
the   slights  to  which  the  poet's  trade 
is  exposed.     But  in   earlier  times  the 
satiric  shaft  was  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
poet's  obscurity  and  poor  estate.    His 
dulness  was  sometimes  hinted  at,  but  it 
was  his  hunger  which  appeared  most 
ridiculous.     For    this    century,  whose 
chief  glory  it  is  that  in  it  hunger  has  at 
last  ceased  to  be  a  reproach  —  for  this 
century  it  was  reserved  to  discover  a 
fresh  taunt,  hardly  less  galling  than  the 
old.     At  the  time  when  the  formulae  of 
civic    progress    and    prosperity    were 
almost  as  dominant  in  literature  as  in 
economics,    this    further    burden    was 
added  to  the  poet's  ancient  woes,  that 
he  knew  himself  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  as  a  being  of  doubtful  utility 
by  leaders  of  thought,  whose  philan- 
thropy was  set   on  improving  human 
conditions.      The   poet  had  often  but 
little  of  definite  importance  to  show  in 
justification  of  his  manner  of  life  ;  and 
it  was  obviously  absurd  for  him  to  plead 
that  his  productions,  as  a  member  of 
society,  contributed  to  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  even  a  considerable  number. 
In  the  popular  mind  something  of  this 
reproach,  no  doubt,  still  lingers  ;   for, 
having    once    grasped    a    philosophic 
formula,  we  are  loth  to  let  it  go,  and 
we  always  hope  for  finality.    The  aver- 
age plain  man  still  smiles  when  the 
word  "poet"  is  mentioned.     To   his 
mind  the  poet  evidently  still  suggests  a 
useless  decorative  luxury,  or  else   an 
idler  of  the  ditch  and  gutter.    The  man 
who    devotes   his    life  to  poetry,  and 
spends  the  margin  of  his  income  on  the 
publication  of  his  poems,  is  still  not 
only  an  easy  mark  for  tea-table  satire, 
but  must  be  prepared  also  to  lose  his 


place  in  the  equal  community  of  his 
feUows,  who  will  listen  to  his  opinions 
on  all  serious  subjects  with  the  polite 
indifference  with  which  the  doctors  of 
lunatic  asylums  listen  to  their  patients. 
It  is  not  merel}'  that  the  average  man 
feels  an  Aristophanic  distrust  of  the 
man  of  words,  for  he  allows  himself  to 
be  governed  mainly  by  rhetoric.     He  is 
haunted  by  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  a 
poet  is  not  quite  a  serviceable  person, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  spending  his 
time  on  business  of  more  distinct  utility. 
He  is  dimly  conscious  of  the  same  kind 
of  dissatisfaction  as  prompted  the  essay- 
ist, himself  far  removed  from  the  com- 
mon   utilitarian  position,  to  write    of 
Shakespeare  :   "  The  best  poet  led  an 
obscure  and    profane    life,    using    his 
genius  for  the  public  amusement.    The 
world  still  wants  its  poet-priest,  a  recon- 
ciler, who  shall  not  trifle  with  Shake- 
speare the  player,  nor  shall  grope  in 
graves  with  Swedenborg  the  mourner."  * 
But,  in  a  leader  of  modern  thought, 
how  antiquated  all  such  criticism  would 
now  appear  I     Linger  as  it  may,  it  is 
none  the  less  a  thing  of  past  history,  to 
be  remembered  only  as  an  inevitable 
and  rather  disagreeable  phase  of  hu- 
man thought.     The  tide  of  judgment 
has  set  quite  the  other  way,  and  already 
has  borne    us  so  far  that  mere  use- 
lessness   has  almost  become  a  test  of 
excellence,  even  in  conduct.    It  is  its 
uselessness  which  maintains  true  learn- 
ing.     A  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
useless  knowledge  would  find  many  con- 
tributors.   Uselessness  may  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  next  ethical  system.    Has 
not  its  fine  uselessness  done  much  to 
revive    religion    itself?      And   in   the 
sphere  of  art  also,  the  Puritanism  un- 
spiritualized    which    once    played    the 
censor  in  the  name  of  utility,  is  in  real- 
ity dead.    We  are  now  taught  to  as- 
sume the    artist's  uselessness,  and  to 
delight  in  it.    The  artist's  individuality, 
not  his  use,  is  of  sole  importance.    Let 
him  live  his  own  life,  careless  of  laugh- 
ter or  reproach.    Whether  it  is  a  useful 
life  or  not  is  no  concern  of  ours,  nor 
even  of  his,  save  in  so  far  as  that  may 

^  Emerson :  Representative  Men :  Shakespeare, 
or  the  Poet. 
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affect  his  personality.  The  presump- 
tion, indeed,  is  that  if  a  poet  has  chosen 
to  pursue  a  useful  life,  according  to 
accepted  definitions,  his  adniirei*s  will 
now  have  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
And,  in  that  case,  it  will  not  count  a 
single  point  to  the  poet's  credit  that  he 
has  worked  at  charities,  or  drained  a 
town,  or  controlled  an  empire,  or  even 
elaborated  a  metaphysical  system.  The 
only  possible  line  of  defence  must  be 
•internal,  must  vindicate  the  growth  of 
the  poet's  inmost  soul,  must  establish 
individuality  ;  else  no  justification  can 
be  pleaded. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  com- 
plete alteration  in  the  basis  of  our  judg- 
ment on  men  and  things  is  afforded  by 
the  gradual  change  of  tone  in  all  the 
many  hostile  criticisms  which  have  ap- 
peared upon  Goethe  during  the  sixty 
years  since  his  death.  It  used  to  be  a 
commonplace  to  accuse  him  of  a  refined 
egoism,  a  narrow  and  selfish  devotion 
to  his  own  culture,  as  though  such 
things  were  criminal.  Many  used  to 
sympathize  with  Emei*son's  indignation 
when  he  wrote  that,  if  he  had  been 
Duke  of  Weimar,  he  would  have  cut  the 
poet's  head  off  rather  than  let  him  con- 
tinue to  lead  that  "velvet  life,"  and 
retire  to  arrange  his  coins. ^  Our  fathers 
were  irritated  by  the  story  of  such  a 
career,  for  they  regarded  it  as  inactive 
and  perhaps  immoral  —  a  story  convey- 
ing no  lesson  in  conduct,  no  stimulus  to 
the  formation  of  upright  character.  It 
was  against  such  charges  that  Carlyle 
had  to  defend  him,  and  in  his  defence 
he  drew  that  great  picture  of  his  ideal 
poet,  which  he  presented  to  the  English 
people  under  the  name  of  Goethe.  But 
to  us  the  reproaches  against  which  Car- 
lyle had  to  contend  have  an  unreal  and 
antiquated  sound,  like  the  dimly  re- 
membered outcries  of  an  enemy  long 
ago  silenced.  The  attack  has  lately 
come  from  a  very  different  side.  We 
now  hear  that  Goethe  frittered  away  his 
time  and  powers  on  political  and  social 
occupations  —  parochial  services,  as,  in 
the  case  of  little  Weimar,  they  must  be 
called.    By  what  right,  it  is  a,sked,  did 

*  Carlyle  and  Emenoo :   Correspondence,  Nov. 
30,  1834. 


a  poet  take  upon  himself  the  trivial 
laboi*s  of  privy  councillor,  minister  of 
war,  of  finance,  of  education,  chief 
commissioner  of  mines  and  of  roads, 
and  amateur  fireman  ?  And  all  for  the 
sake  of  a  State  whicli  may  be  estimated 
by  the  size  of  its  standing  army,  amount- 
ing to  one  small  battalion  of  foot  and 
one  small  troop  of  hussars.  It  was  not 
such  a  country  that  Milton  served  ;  and 
yet,  to  some  critics,  even  Milton's  polit- 
ical life  seems  one  long  mistake  of  pow- 
ers misapplied.  When  it  is  remembered 
further  that  Goethe  performed  all  these 
diverse  functions  with  such  minute  ex- 
actness that  some  of  his  friends  admired 
him  more  for  his  business  capacity  than 
for  his  poetr}' ,  it  is  only  natural  for  the 
modern  critic  to  assert  that  the  poet 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  political 
philanthropy. 

And,  indeed,  Goethe  himself  recog- 
nized his  danger,  and  in  certain  moods 
was  tempted  to  chafe  against  the  limits 
of  his  position.  In  the  mid  activity  of 
his  public  life,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  undertaking  large  new  duties,  he 
uttered  many  complaints  about  the  stress 
of  his  ofilcial  work.^  And  as  an  old 
man  he  looked  back  with  a  regret  verj' 
rare  in  his  reminiscences  to  his  labors 
in  the  petty  fields  of  State.  "How 
grievously,"  he  cries,  "  was  my  creative 
power  disturbed,  limited,  and  hemmed 
in  by  my  external  position  1  If  only  I 
had  held  back  from  public  affairs  and 
business  matters,  and  been  able  to  live 
more  in  solitude,  I  should  have  been 
happier,  and  have  produced  more  as  a 
poet."'  It  is  the  saddest  of  lamenta- 
tions. Like  the  tyrants  under  the  Ro- 
man poet's  curse,  he  seems  blighted  by 
the  vision  of  a  virtue  he  had  lost.  Had 
he  been  a  born  reformer  as  well  as  a 
poet  the  case  might  have  been  different. 
But  he  had  an  artist's  natural  horror  of 
reformers,  whose  zeal  destroys  so  much 
to  which  association  has  given  beauty. 
He  had  studied  the  processes  of  nature 
too  closely  to  believe  in  the  likelihood 
of  rapid  transformation  or  in  the  efficacy 
of  tender  methods.  One  of  his  fears 
for  the  future  of  the  world  was  that  it 

*  Letters  to  Fran  von  Stein,  early  in  1779. 

»  CouTersations  ^yith  Edtennajm,  <Hui.  27, 1324. 
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would  become  a  great  hospital  ia  which 
every  one  would  be  engaged  in  nursing 
his  neighbors.^  He  warmed  the  re- 
former against  the  stimulating  illusion 
that  the  world  had  been  waiting  for  him 
to  save  it.^  He  was  not  carried  along 
by  that  rush  of  confident  and  energetic 
emotion  which  now  and  again  has  trans- 
formed a  philanthropist  into  an  almost 
poetic  figure.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Revolutionary  outcries  about  universal 
rights  and  brotherhood,  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  to  remain  unmoved.  Evi- 
dently he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which 
active  reformers  are  made  ;  nor  was  he 
possessed  by  Daute^s  passion  for  his 
country.  It  seems  hard  for  a  modem 
critic  to  avoid  the  inference  that  all  this 
public  energy  was  but  another  instance 
of  the  deadliest  of  artistic  sins,  the  sin 
against  the  individual  spirit. 

And,  indeed,  to  some  mistake  of  this 
kind  the  obvious  inequality  of  his  works 
may,  no  doubt,  be  partly  attributed. 
No  great  poet  requires  a  more  rigid 
selection.  In  many  of  his  works  only 
the  literary  scavenger  can  find  a  fair 
and  useful  field  of  labor.  Inequality 
was,  it  is  true,  part  of  his  nature,  for 
there  are  strange  instances  of  it  before 
he  entered  public  life  at  all,  and  in  his 
old  age  his  secretary  thus  describes  the 
outward  evidence  of  a  deep-lying  divi- 
sion of  spirit :  "  At  times  he  would  be 
occupied  with  some  great  idea,  and  his 
speech  would  be  rich  and  inexhaustible 
in  its  flow.  Then  again  he  would  be 
taciturn  and  laconic,  as  though  a  cloud 
lay  upon  his  soul.  There  were  days 
when  he  seemed  to  be  filled  with  icy 
coldness,  as  if  a  keen  wind  were  sweep- 
ing over  plains  of  ice  and  snow  ;  and 
next  day  he  would  be  like  a  smiling 
summer  morning."*  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that,  after  all,  he  came  of 
a  race  which  endures  tedium  with  pa- 
thetic meekness,  and  that  he  inherited 
from  his  father  a  certain  stiffness  and 
pedantry  of  mind.  But  even  when 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  double 
nature  remaining  in  him  so  strangely 
unfused,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  cold 

1  Itallenische  Reise,  May  27, 1787. 

*  Sprttehe  in  Prosa. 

*  CcviTenationg  with  Eekermann.    Preface, 


and  prosaic  side  was  emphasized  by 
public  duties  which  often  choked  the 
true  poetic  spirit.  Hence,  it  may  be 
said,  come  those  dreary  lengths  of 
"privy  councillor  language,"  as  Ger- 
man critics  themselves  call  it,  in  which 
the  sudden  jewels  of  thought  are  set  at 
such  wide  intervals.  Worse  than  all. 
it  might  be  maintained  that  his  position 
in  Weimar  tempted  him  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  an  amateur  in  literature,  and  to 
write,  as  in  fact  he  confesses  that  he 
wrote,  not  for  a  great  public,  nor  even 
for  audience  fit,  but  for  a  narrow  circle 
of  three  or  four  intimate  friends.*  A 
starving  poet,  struggling  in  the  spume 
and  surge  of  our  cities,  has  obviously,  in 
spite  of  drink  and  journalism,  a  better 
chance  of  poetry  than  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  a  German  State.  And  this  mav 
be  what  Tieck  meant  when  he  said  that 
Goethe's  best  work  was  done  before  he 
left  Frankfurt.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
the  French  critic  means  in  calling 
Goethe  "  the  sublime  Philistine."  ^ 

And  yet  there  is  to  all  this  another 
side,  which  seems  to  escape  the  notice 
of  the  critics.  "  Action,"  said  that  Se- 
cret Society  which  watched  Meister's 
career,  and  often  irritated  him  with  its 
wisdom;  "action  animates,  but  nar- 
rows." •  The  sentence  is  weighty,  and 
English  history  is  a  commentary  on 
it.  But  in  Germany,  during  Goethe's 
youth,  it  was  exactly  animation  that  was 
needed ,  and  not  breadth .  Germany  was 
still,  for  the  most  part,  peacefully 
submerged  in  what  Goethe  called  the 
Watery  Period.  Only  professors  now 
know  or  care  about  the  writers  of  that 
dreary  time.  But  to  the  humorist 
a  pathos  hangs  around  their  fading 
names,  like  the  weeping  cherubs  on 
monuments  of  emblazoned  and  forgot- 
ten glory.  Poor  stepsons  of  the  Muses, 
creeping  through  life  in  slippers  ana 
dressing-gown,  they  were  still  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  higher  literature 
to  a  prosaic  nation  on  its  way  through 
its  most  prosaic  age.  Destitute  of 
nationality,  members  of  an  impotent 
collection    of    paltry    States,    inactive, 

*  Letters  to  Fran  von  Stein,  Aug.  13, 1784. 
»  Paul  Bonrget :  Mensonget,  p.  328, 

•  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  bk.  ylii.,  chap.  6. 
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isolated,  un visited  by  universal  emo- 
tions, devoid  of  subject,  they  still  strove 
to  maintain  a  certain  standard  of  excel- 
lence, if  only  by  the  handicraft  of  imita- 
tion. Shut  up  in  the  close  studies  of 
bleak  northern  towns,  professors  and 
private  tutors  produced  those  lengths  of 
pastoral  idyl,  erotic  ode,  and  anacreontic 
eulog}'^  of  wine  and  roses,  which  occupy 
an  unturned  page  in  the  necrology  of 
literature.  Their  less  creative  moments 
were  spent  in  frivolous  but  bitter  lit- 
erary controversies  and  theoretic  criti- 
cisms, which  often  severed  friendships, 
and  left  a  lifelong  rankling.  But  the 
day  is  long,  and  so  is  the  night ;  a  man 
cannot  always  be  writing  poetry  and 
criticism,  as  Goethe  sighs  in  speaking 
of  them.  And  so,  being  deprived  of  a 
sphere  for  their  activity,  they  exagger- 
ated into  importance  the  little  events 
and  harmless  jests  of  every  day,  and 
poured  out  their  mutual  admiration 
with  feminine  endearments  in  those 
volumes  of  inane  correspondence,  which 
are  indeed  an  astonishment  to  a  mod- 
em reader.  "  And  yet,"  says  Goethe, 
''  they  are  worth  preserving,  if  only  as 
a  warning  that  the  most  distinguished 
man  lives  from  but  day  to  day,  and  has 
a  poor  time  of  it  if  he  turns  in  upon  him- 
self, and  refuses  to  thrust  his  hand  out 
into  the  fulness  of  external  life,  in  which 
alone  he  can  find  the  nurture  and  the 
measure  for  his  growth."  ^  Vacant  and 
diffuse,  regarded  by  the  common  people 
as  a  freak  of  nature,  and  by  the  aristoc- 
racy as  something  between  a  tedious 
jester  and  a  nursery  governess,  how 
many  a  so-called  poet  of  the  time  fell 
a  victim  in  middle  age  to  the  moral 
leprosy  of  hypochondria,  and  trod  the 
remainder  of  the  road  to  death,  melan- 
choly, querulous,  and  forlorn  I  ''  For 
all  melancholy,"  Goethe  said,  "is  the 
child  and  nursling  of  solitude."  ^ 

But,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  time 
Goethe  reached  early  manhood,  a  new 
epoch  had  already  arrived.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  activity  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  the  keen 
words  of  Lessintj,  in  many  subordinate 
causes.     Herder  had  a  hand  in  it ;  so 

*  Au8  meinem  Leben,  bk.  x. 

*  Ibid.,  bk.  xiii. 


had  even  the  milk-mild  Elopstock : 
overshadowing  them  all  stood  the  great 
name  of  Bousseau.  Under  such  influ- 
ences Germany  had  seemed  to  renew 
her  youth.  "Fortune  favored  me," 
said  Goethe,  "  in  that  when  I  was  eigh- 
teen, all  my  country  was  just  eighteen 
too."'  The  extravagances  of  the  time 
have  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  the 
poet  himself,  and  by  other  satirists  ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  absurdity,  it  will  always 
be  an  attractive  passage  to  the  young  in 
mind.  The  young  will  readily  forgive 
the  anarchy  of  the  time  ;  for  the  nation 
was  alive  and  awake,  and  for  once  its 
life  seemed  touched  by  true  emotion. 
As  was  observed  by  a  shrewd  critic  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion,  all  mistakes 
arose  because,  whilst  it  was  Goethe 's 
mission  to  give  poetic  form  to  reality, 
the  others  attempted  to  give  reality  to 
poetic  forms,*  whence  came  the  whims 
and  humors  so  startling  to  the  quiet 
dwellers  in  the  grandmother-land  —  the 
revival  of  Arcadian  costumes,  the  Ossi- 
anic  rhapsodies  poured  out  with  copious 
tears  to  the  German  moon,  which  has 
always  done  so  much  service.  The 
temper  of  the  time  is  summed  up  in 
Lavater's  admiring  words  on  Fuseli, 
then  an  unknown  Swiss  artist :  "  His 
look  is  lightning,  his  word  storm,  his 
jest  death,  his  vengeance  hell."  No 
wonder  that  spirits  of  such  essence  felt 
ill  at  ease  in  the  confines  of  this  poor 
world,  where  civilization  produces  the 
fruit  of  commonplace  after  its  kind. 
The  long  peace  following  on  the  Seven 
Years'  War  did  not  afford  them  the 
outlet  which  would  have  been  most 
wholesome  for  their  pent-up  emotions. 
Indignant  at  reality's  pettiness,  gener- 
ous rebels  against  all  limit,  they  took 
genius  for  their  watchword  ;  and  by 
genius  they  meant,  not  the  power  which 
creates  rules,  but  the  power  which  de- 
fies them.  Perhaps  the  most  fortunate 
were  those  who,  by  suicide,  released  the 
cramped  soul  into  the  inane.  For  to 
such  as  stayed  at  their  posts  woree 
things  than  death  often  remained  —  dis- 
illusion, estrangement,  fading  love,  ofli- 
cial  appointments,  a  comfortable  middle 

»  ConverfuitionR  with  Rckermiinn.  Feb.  16, 1824. 
<  Au8  meinem  Leben.  bk.  xvili. 
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age.  A  few  went  more  regularly  mad, 
like  Lenz,  at  one  time  Groethe's  rival 
and  best  imitator.^  A  few  turned  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  not  from  convic- 
tion, but  from  despair.  By  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  whole  country  was 
strewn  with  their  wrecks.  And  yet  the 
movement  was  worth  the  pains.  Ger- 
many rose  above  her  usual  sober  level. 
It  was  an  effort  for  expansion,  for  free- 
dom ;  and,  to  quote  the  wise  poet  again, 
'^  There  is  so  sweet  a  sound  in  that 
word  Freedom,  that  we  could  not  do 
without  it,  even  if  it  always  implied 
error."* 

Though  not  the  creator  of  the  move- 
ment, the  author  of  *'Werther"  inev- 
itably took  his  place  as  its  leader.  For 
he  alone  gave  it  artistic  expression  in 
that  the  most  artistic  of  all  his  works. 
Hot  with  the  fermentation  of  revolt, 
writing  a  style  spasmodic  and  exclama- 
tory, as  in  whirlwind  gasps  of  love  and 
hate,  carried  away  by  queer  social  para- 
doxes, untamed  and  astonishing  in  de- 
meanor, ^^  coming  upon  you,"  as  was 
said,  'Mike  a  wolf  in  the  night,"  he 
was  recognized  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  new  spirit.  As  such  he  was  invited 
to  Weimar,  and  for  some  months  the 
character  was  well  maintained.  Then 
the  change  began  to  appear ;  a  new 
stage  was  entered  upon  in  the  long 
process  of  ^'makkin'  himsel',"  to  use 
Scott's  phrase  ;  and  it  is  the  meaning 
of  this  change  which  has  been  the 
theme  of  so  much  contradictory  opinion. 
To  his  contemporaries  he  seemed  to  be 
effaced,  ruined  by  society,  as  so  many 
a  child  of  nature  has  been  ruined.  And 
something,  no  doubt,  was  inevitably 
lost.  There  is  a  vivid  charm  about  the 
story  of  Goethe's  youth.  Mr.  B.  L. 
Stevenson  tells  us  that,  if  he  had  been 
a  woman,  he  could  imagine  himself 
marrying  one  of  two  men  only,  Goethe 
in  his  youth  or  Leonardo.'  That  rush 
of  tumultuous  spirits,  so  bewildering  to 

^  It  la  in  speaking  of  Lenz  that  Qoethe  says : 
"Man  kennt  jene  SelbstquMlerei  welche,  da  man 
▼on  Annen  und  von  Andem  koine  Noth  hatte,  an 
der  Tageaordnnng  war,  nnd  grade  die  Torsiiglloh- 
flten  €toi8ter  bennmhlgte."  (Aob  meinem  Leben, 
bk.  xlv.) 

>  Ibid.,  bk.  xi. 

*  Ylrginibos  PneriBqne,  p.  47. 


the  ordinary  German,  that  valorous 
social  defiance  in  which  discretion  had 
no  part,  that  spontaneous  and  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  brain,  all  combined 
with  strength  and  beauty  of  person  to 
compose  a  figure  of  rare  attraction.  As 
years  went  by,  the  early  charm  neces- 
sarily diminished.  If  life  is  to  be  effec- 
tual, loss  of  some  kind  must  be  faced. 
For  there  must  be  choice  ;  and  it  is 
probably  a  commonplace  with  moralists 
that  all  choice  implies  loss.  It  is  im- 
possible that  every  promising  shoot 
should  be  developed  to  perfection.  As 
the  German  proverb  says,  '*  Care  is 
taken  that  the  trees  do  not  grow  into 
the  sky;"  and  the  English  poet  has 
supposed  that  Dionysus  chose  the  goat 
because  it  browses  on  the  untimely 
vine-shoots,  and  prunes  the  tree  to  fer- 
tility.* Only  the  outside  critic,  the  in- 
effectual man,  can  avoid  limitation  and 
loss  ;  and  he  therefore  is  the  companion 
most  delightful  to  the  idle.  As  soon 
as  choice  is  made,  and  deliberate  enert^y 
is  at  work,  the  walls  of  life  seem  to 
close  in.  First  one  vista,  one  possible 
course,  and  then  another  is  shut.  The 
man  becomes  the  servant  of  the  deed, 
and  is  thrust  forward  along  an  ever- 
narrowing  channel.  What  Goethe  lost 
was  a  certain  wild  charm  of  luxuriance 
and  unconstraint.  We  may  regret  it, 
for  all  have  a  secret  affection  for  the 
rebel  and  the  savage.  But  sooner  or 
later  it  must  have  gone  in  any  case, 
unless  he  was  to  die  out  as  one  of  those 
vagrant  and  fleeting  meteors  whose  ap- 
pearance is  so  frequent,  so  pathetic,  and 
often  so  ludicrous  in  the  sky  of  litera- 
ture. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival  at 
Weimar,  Groethe  writes  :  "  I  don't  know 
what  Fate  would  have  of  me,  that 
she  makes  me  pass  through  all  the 
schools."  ^  It  was,  indeed,  a  new 
school,  a  change  and  advance  in  the 
discipline  of  life.  So  much  was  left 
behind  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
fresh  start.  It  was  one  of  those  crises 
which  justified  the  poet's  own  compar- 
ison of  himself  to  a  snake  that  casts  its 
slough.    For  he  possessed  a  capacity  of 

«  Fiflne  at  the  Fair. 

»  To  AugiiBte  von  Stolberg,  May,  177C. 
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self-renovation  which  may  remind  us 
of  the  critic's  words  :  "  With  a  kind  of 
passionate  coldness  such  natures  re- 
joice to  be  away  from  and  past  their 
former  selves."  ^  And  certainly,  in 
outward  circumstances  no  change  could 
seem  sharper  than  the  change  from  the 
large  and  free  existence  of  Strassburg, 
Frankfurt,  and  Switzerland  to  the  nar- 
row circle  and  petty  duties  of  the 
Weimar  court.  In  many  ways  Goethe 
seems  to  come  so  near  to  our  own  time, 
his  influence  is  still  so  widely  felt,  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  those  white,  pseudo- 
classical  palaces  which  stud  the  little 
German  States,  and  are  still  haunted  by 
the  formal  ghost  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  one  quality  which  enabled 
him  to  pass  into  his  new  surroundings 
without  loss  of  individuality  was  a  deep 
fibre  of  inner  seriousness,  often  over- 
looked. Diffused  and  distracted  as  his 
energies  sometimes  were,  owing  to  his 
insatiable  curiosity,  he  was  saved  from 
the  common  fate  of  dilettantism  by  this 
seriousness  of  mind,  which  pursued  the 
various  forms  of  knowledge,  not  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge,  but  as  revelations 
of  truth.  From  boyhood  this  serious 
mood  had  colored  his  life.  His  boyish 
essays  and  speculations  had  been  largely 
theological.  His  earliest  remaining 
verse  is  a  religious  poem  on  the  descent 
into  hell.  In  morality  his  boyish  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  stoics,  especially 
Epictetus.  As  a  student,  he  submitted 
with  reverend  patience  to  the  religious 
influence  of  his  mother's  friend,  whose 
spiritual  biogi-aphy  is  narrated  in  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Fair  Soul."  Even  at 
Strassburg  he  endeavored  to  induce  the 
pious  or  evangelical  party  to  include 
him  in  their  number.  And  it  had  been 
a  similar  seriousness  which  drew  him 
into  the  revolt  against  formality  and 
artificial  narrowness.  There  was  some- 
thing genuine  in  the  stir,  something 
which  reached  the  primitive  depths  of 
man.  "  Werther"  is  often  called  sen- 
timental, but,  in  spite  of  all  those  tears, 
the  passion  is  too  real  and  serious  for 
sentimentality.    The  truly  sentimental 

1  The  Benaissanoe,  by  Walter  Pater ;  Winckel- 
xnann,  p.  242. 


works  were  the  tender  pastorals  and 
elegies  which  "Werther"  drove  from 
the  field.  "  Gotz,"  again,  had  by  its 
seriousness  created  a  new  and  fascinat- 
ing ideal  for  men  of  action  as  leaders 
of  their  country,  champions  of  the 
poor,  servants  to  nobility's  obligations. 
Amidst  much  that  was  vague  and  cxai;- 
gerated  in  the  movement  so  closely 
connected  with  his  name,  Goethe  had 
thus  revealed  the  two  vital  principles  of 
reality  in  emotion  and  energy  in  action. 
Inspired  by  them,  he  entered  upon  the 
new  scenes  of  Weimar  life,  his  inner 
history  becoming  a  process  of  develop"*- 
ment  by  limitation  rather  than  a  process 
of  change.  For  a  deep  seriousness  is 
throughout  the  clue  to  his  character, 
and  seriousness  is  possible  even  in  a 
German  court. 

To  despise  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
man  of  letters,  spent  amidst  the  phan- 
toms and  echoes  of  things,  was  a  first 
principle  of  the  new  school,  and  Goethe 
himself  now  turned  to  action  with  all 
the  delight  of  healthy  nature.  He  al- 
ways felt  an  almost  exaggerated  admi- 
ration for  Englishmen,  with  their  open 
and  energetic  lives,  free  from  theories 
and  self-consciousness. 2  His  own  op- 
portunity was  small ;  but  he  seized  it 
with  avidity,  throwing  himself  upon 
life  as  upon  a  prey.  His  spirit  seemed 
inexhaustible.  No  labor,  no  adventure, 
not  even  drudgery  came  amiss.  AVe 
find  him  directing  the  mines  at  Ilme- 
nau,  relieving  the  destitute  weavers  of 
Apolda,  converting  the  barbaric  univer- 
sity of  Jena  into  the  true  home  of 
German  thought,  prescribing  for  the 
cattle-plague,  choosing  recruits  for  the 
little  army,  repairing  roads,  tmvelling 
with  unwearied  rapidity  up  and  down 
the  state,  riding  out  night  after  night 
to  the  scene  of  some  distant  conflagm- 
tion  among  the  wooden  cottages  of  Ihe 
peasants.'  And  it  was  all  done  without 
a  trace  of  philanthropic  unction,  but 
simply  with  that  high  stoicism  which 
we  have  been  told  is  characteristic  of  a 
naturally  aristocratic  mind.*    Patience 

»  ConTersatfons  with  Eckermann,  March  12. 1828, 
and  in  seyeral  other  pagsages. 

*  Tagehuch :  poHnim. 

*  Carlvle*s  Mimellaneous  E88a3riif  vol.  vii.: "  Shoot- 
ing Niagara."  etc. 
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and  long  endurance  among  the  complex- 
ities and  compromises  of  actual  life 
gave  him  a  close  sympathy  with  all 
classes,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  poor,  such  as  the  eager  democrat, 
though  much  occupied  with  discussing 
schemes  for  their  amelioration,  is  often 
too  busy  or  too  fastidious  to  obtain. 
^'  What  admiration  I  feel,"  he  writes 
from  among  the  miners  of  the  Harz, 
'^  for  that  class  of  men  which  is  called 
the  lower,  but  which  in  God's  sight  is 
certainly  the  highest.  Among  them  we 
find  all  the  virtues  together  —  modera- 
tion, content,  uprightness,  good  ffuth, 
joy  over  the  smallest  blessing,  harmless- 
ness,  patience  ;  but  I  must  not  lose  my- 
self in  exclamations."  ^ 

Even  more  significant  is  the  sentence, 
sdso  written  on  the  same  wintry  journey 
through  the  Harz :  ^^  My  imaginative 
power  derives  unspeakable  benefit  from 
sole  companionship  with  men  who  are 
engaged  upon  some  distinct,  simple, 
enduring,  and  important  labor."  ^  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  man  of  let- 
ters to  feel  humiliated  and  depressed  in 
the  presence  of  miners,  reapers,  shep- 
herds, fishermen,  and  others,  who  labor 
at  the  primitive  and  eternal  arts,  com- 
pared to  which  his  own  art  of  words 
appears  so  intangible  and  unnecessary. 
We  remember  with  what  self-contempt 
Carlyle  would  watch  the  Lowland  peas- 
ants gathering  in  the  harvest.*  But,  in 
in  Gocthe^s  case,  association  with  the 
working  classes,  so  far  from  depressing 
him  by  a  sense  of  literature's  unreality, 
stimulated  him  i-ather  to  further  pro- 
duction. This  was  partly  due  perhaps 
to  the  tendency  to  contradiction,  such 
as  makes  light  of  learning  among  the 
learned,  and  acclaims  it  among  the  ig- 
norant. But  there  was  a  deeper  reason, 
for  he  knew  that  no  one  could  reproach 
him  with  inactivity  quite  apart  from 
literature.  The  daily  drudgery  of  his 
practical  tasks  raised  him  to  the  level 
of  his  fellow-men,  the  level  battle-field 
of  the  stmggle  for  life,  on  which  alone 
heroism    and    happiness  are  possible. 

*  Letters  to  Fran  von  Stein.  December,  1777. 

•  Ibfd.,  t>«r«ml)er  8, 1777. 

>  Garlyle't  Life  in  London.     By  J.  A.  Froude. 
VoLii.,p.»l 


As  he  says  in  a  sentence  which  rings 
like  a  slap  in  the  face  of  society  :  "  Work 
makes  the  comrade."^  As  one  amonor 
comrades,  he  was  able  to  discover 
where  it  was  that  common  humanity 
failed,  and  so  to  retain  unimpaired 
through  life  his  delight  in  beauty  and  his 
faith  in  things  intellectual.  Whereas, 
in  how  many  artists  and  men  of  letters 
who  live  apart  from  the  common  plain 
does  the  delight  expire  of  surfeit,  and 
the  faith  shrivel  into  a  thing  of  dead 
routine  I  Two  passages  from  the  diary, 
written  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
loudest  in  complaint  about  the  duties 
of  his  position,  may  serve  further  to 
illustrate  the  poet's  own  views  : 
"The  pressure  of  business  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  soul ;  when  she  is 
disburdened  of  it,  she  plays  with 
greater  freedom,  and  enjoys  exist- 
ence." "  There  is  nothing  so  wretched 
as  the  comfortable,  idle  man.  He  sick- 
ens over  the  finest  gifts."  * 

In  this  diary,  kept  between  Goethe's 
arrival  at  Weimar  and  his  departure  for 
Italy,  there  are  other  entries  besides 
which  take  us  a  step  nearer  still  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  In  the  midst  of 
memoranda  on  the  practical  work  of 
each  day  we  come  upon  such  words  as 
these :  "  Peace  and  foretaste  of  wis- 
dom. A  more  definite  feeling  of  limita- 
tion, and  thereby  of  true  expansion."  * 
Or  again  :  "  Hefreshed,  and  with  ener- 
gies knit  up,  let  me  now  enjoy  BeinheiV 
That  word  Rein  recurs  through  the 
pages  with  increasing  emphasis.  Under 
it  Goethe  included  cleanliness  of  sur- 
roundings, personal  purity,  and  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  word  —  qualities 
never  very  distinctive  of  the  party 
which  claims  for  itself  the  title  and 
privileges  of  "genius."  By  energy  in 
action  and  a  wide  intercourse  with  aver- 
age men  and  women,  he  was  purged  of 
the  eccentricity  common  among  clever 
young  men.  He  began  quietly  to  lay 
aside  all  vulgarity  of  excess,  whether  in 
speech  or  conduct.  The  principle  of 
renunciation  was  not  new  to  him,  for 
he  had  been  attracted  by  it  long  before 

*  SprUche  in  Prosa, 

"  Taftebuch,  January,  1779. 

«  Ibid.,  Feb.  1, 1778. 
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in  Spinoza's  ^'  Ethics,"  to  say  nothing 
of  the  New  Testament.^  But  now  it 
became  his  habit  of  life,  not  because 
renunciation  destroys  personality,  but 
because  through  it  alone  personality 
can  be    fulfilled.    As   he  sang   in   old 


age  :  — 


.    Und  so  lang  du  das  nicht  hast, 
Dieses  :  stirb  und  werde  ! 
Bist  du  nur  ein  triiber  Gast 
Auf  der  dunklen  Erde.^ 

After  the  perplexed  and  passionate 
chaos  of  youth  he  cried  for  peace,  for 
the  stern  calm  of  unhesitating  activity 
—  the  peace  of  the  limits  which  make 
true  expansion  possible — the  peace  of 
the  service  which  is  perfect  freedom. 
The  energetic  routine  of  life  in  Weimar 
l)ecame  to  him  what  initiation  may  have 
been  to  a  thoughtful  Greek,  when,  after 
the  lustral  rites  of  bran  and  hemp  and 
fennel,  he  was  bidden  arise  and  utter 
the  solemn  formula  of  a  nobler  life, 
purified  and  illumined.  Or  we  might 
compare  the  change  to  a  new  Puritan- 
ism which  with  deliberate  austerity  puts 
itself  to  school  under  temperance,  not 
in  obedience  to  some  external  com- 
mand, but  in  the  certain  hope  of  attain- 
ing to  an  inward  peace,  the  '^severe 
delight"  spoken  of  by  Wordsworth. 

As  to  the  effect  of  all  this  external 
activity  upon  his  work  as  a  poet,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Goethe  was 
scrupulous  almost  to  excess  in  the  use 
of  his  creative  power.  He  regarded  it 
as  his  only  true  self,  something  almost 
divine,  or  at  least  "dsBmonic,"  an  in- 
dwelling ghost,  remote  and  individual. 
To  constrain  so  fine  a  spirit  to  the  com- 
mon uses  of  every  day  was  an  abhor- 
rent thought.  From  boyhood  he  had 
treated  it  with  a  reverence  which  pro- 
fessional writers  may  regard  as  exagger- 
ated, and  perhaps  demoralizing,  as  the 
mediseval  reverence  for  women  is  some- 
times said  to  have  been.  "  Towards 
such  poems,"  he  writes,  in  speaking 
of  the  inspired  productions  of  this 
inner  or  secret  self,  "  I  felt  a  peculiar 
awe.  .  .  .  My  early  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing them  only  by  reading  them  aloud 

»  Au»  meinem  Leben,  bka.  xiv.  and  xvi. 
'  Westoetlicher  Divan :  Bach  des  Sttngen. 


returned,  and  the  thought  of  exchang- 
ing them  for  money  appeared  perfectly 
horrible."*  In  the  midst  of  his  labors 
at  Weimar  he  asserted  a  paradox  even 
more  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the 
average  author  :  "  Talent  is  like  virtue  ; 
one  must  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  or 
entirely  renounce  it.  And  neither  tal- 
ent nor  virtue  is  acknowledged  and 
rewarded,  except  when  their  possessor 
can  practise  them  unseen,  like  a  dan- 
gerous secret."*  It  is  quite  possible 
that  if  he  had  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  himself,  or  had  even  definitel}' 
written  for  money,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced more  good  work.  At  all  events, 
his  creations  would  not  then  have  re- 
mained unfinished  at  his  side  for  years 
together.  But  in  an  age  of  violent  self- 
advertisement,  the  precept  that  talent 
must  be  practised  as  a  dangerous  secret 
is  so  soothing  as  to  recompense  us  for 
any  possible  loss.  In  his  solicitude  to 
preserve  this  hidden  power  unvulgar- 
ized  and  disinterested,  he  early  deter- 
mined to  devote  the  intervals  when 
genius  was  not  at  work  to  serviceable 
acting,  thereby  escaping,  at  all  events, 
from  the  empty  triviality  of  his  poetic 
predecessors.^ 

And  besides  allowing  him  to  preserve 
this  reverential  carefulness  of  his  power, 
his  choice  in  life  had  a  further,  perhaps 
unexpected,  effect  upon  his  works  them- 
selves. His  genius,  once  so  random 
and  exuberant,  now  learned  the  beaut}' 
of  measure,  and  became  enamored  of 
limit.  ''It  is  limitation,"  he  cries, 
''  which  makes  the  poet,  tiie  artist,  the 
man."  *  In  art,  as  in  conduct,  it  is  only 
under  law  that  true  freedom  or  devel- 
opment is  to  be  won.  Unconsciously, 
but  with  strange  suddenness,  his  genius 
ceased  to  speak  in  the  old  spasmodic 
style  of  tempest.  His  language  became 
as  clear,  exact,  and  brief  as  Grerman 
can.  His  lyrics  of  those  years,  few,  but 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  he  ever 
wrote,  are  all  marked  by  the  same  tone 
of  subdued  passion,  reticence,  and  self- 
restraint  ;  and  they  arc  all  cast  in  strict, 

*  Ans  meinem  Leben,  bk.  xri. 

*  Meistera  Lehrjahre,  bk.  It.,  ohap.  2. 
^  Au8  meinem  Leben,  bk.  xrt 

"  Letters  to  Frau  von  Stein,  July  22,  ITTd 
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simple,  and  regular  forms.  In  the  un- 
Huished,  and  perhaps  rather  artificial, 
allegory  of  "  The  Mysteries  "  (Die  Ge- 
heimnisse),  the  principle  of  perfec- 
tion to  be  reached  only  by  self -conquest, 
of  liberty  to  be  gained  only  by  limit, 
is  set  forth  with  almost  religious  so- 
lemnity. At  tiroes  also,  as  in  "The 
Triumph  of  Sentimentality,"  the  poet 
turned  with  something  of  a  convert's 
savageness  upon  the  party  which  had 
once  claimed  him  as  their  leader  ;  for  it 
is  a  bitter  thing  to  witness  inferior  imi- 
tations of  our  past  selves  in  modes 
which  we  have  abandoned  with  aver- 
sion. Or,  as  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
change  in  style,  one  might  read  in  suc- 
cession the  two  series  of  letters  written 
from  Switzerland  —  one  about  the  time 
of  "Werther,"  the  other  after  four 
years  of  public  work  in  Weimar  —  the 
one  80  stormy,  passionate,  and  indefi- 
nite, the  other  calm,  intelligible,  and 
clear  in  outline,  without  having  lost 
the  personal  charm,  too  often  wanting 
in  the  later  letters  from  Italy. 

But  it  is  in"Wilhelm  Meister^that 
the  true  principles  of  the  change  are 
most  fully  expounded.  That  strange 
chaos  of  wisdom,  beauty,  and  what  Jef- 
frey called  *'  the  greatest  nonsense  any- 
where existing  in  the  universe,"  ^  is,  in 
fact,  a  discourse  on  a  few  main  texts  of 
human  life.  Ill-constructed  and  full  of 
contradictions,  as  it  is,  owing  to  the 
length  of  time  it  was  in  hand,  it  may 
still  be  read  by  students  of  life  for  the 
seriousness  of  its  intention  —  a  cold  and 
pedantic  seriousness  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  search  for  the  qualities  of  a 
modem  novel.  At  first,  it  might  be 
supposed,  the  purpose  had  been  to  illus- 
trate the  artist's  superiority  to  the  ordi- 
nary existence  of  merchants,  nobles, 
and  clerks,  to  excite  a  tolerant  sympathy 
for  the  careless  freedom  of  Bohemians 
who  bid  society  and  propriety  go  hang. 
But  as  we  advance,  another  note  is  per- 
ceived, unexpected,  but  not  necessarily 
at  variance  with  the  first.  It  may  be 
called  a  protest  for  sanity  —  for  a  sanity 
to  be  maintained  by  healthy  action  and 
sound  vitiility,  even  at  the  cost  of  ap- 

»  Ktiiiihurr/h  fievUir,  August,  1825. 


parent  loss  of  artistic  beauty.  Either 
ridicule  or  pitying  condemnation  is 
shown  to  every  sign  of  overstrained 
emotion.  Exaggeration,  Goethe  seems 
to  say,  is  the  law  of  death.  Aurelia 
almost  deserves  her  brother's  taunt  that 
she  might  as  well  come  naked  on  the 
stage  as  make  such  parade  of  her  feel- 
ings. A  judicious  course  of  digging 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  varied  by  the 
enforced  perusal  of  the  daily  papers, 
fails  to  restore  the  Harper  to  common 
rationality.  Poor  Mignon  does  not  es- 
cape. Even  the  Fair  Soul  is  perhaps 
intended  as  a  warning  rather  than  an 
example,  though  by  piety  and  conse- 
quent peace  of  mind  she  may  be  said  to 
reach  the  highest  culture.^  As  though 
to  establish  his  point  even  at  the  risk 
of  burlesque,  Goethe  makes  his  hero 
turn  from  these  fascinating  and  pathetic 
creations  to  healthy  young  persons  who 
have  been  trained  to  manage  farms  and 
households,  and  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  economics.  The  theme  of  the 
whole  is  the  ultimate  necessity  of  lim- 
itation. Freedom  proves  to  be  as  im- 
possible for  the  artist  as  for  the  ordinary 
man.  Indeed,  the  test  for  the  artist  is 
the  question.  What  will  you  give  up  ? 
It  is  the  test  for  all  who  would  avoid 
the  common  fate  of  the  ineffectual  and 
dilettanti :  What  have  you  the  courage 
to  renounce,  that  your  personality  may 
be  fulfilled  ?  The  alternative  to  re- 
nunciation is  ignorance  of  your  own 
powers  and  of  "the  whole,"  resulting 
in  half-hearted  trivialities  to  the  life's 
end.  It  is  not  without  meaning  that 
one  of  the  few  intelligible  parts  in 
"  Meister's  Travels  "  —  the  second  title 
—  should  be  "  The  Eenunciants."  * 

The  poet's  own  sincerity  in  this  severe 
gospel  was  further  proved  in  the  so- 
called  "  classical "  dramas  of  "  Iphige- 
nie  "  and  "  Tasso."  Their  importance 
lies  in  their  form  and  their  personal 
interest.  Both  are  pictures  of  Goethe's 
own  surroundings  at  Weimar,  idealized 
by  the  removal  of  the  scene  to  distant 

>  "  Frommigkeit  ist  kein  Zweck,  sondem  eln 
Mittel,  um  (lurch  die  relnste  GemUthsrutie  zur 
hi>ch8ten  Cnltur  zu  gelangen.**    (Spriiclie  in  Phosa.) 

■  (y.  Ck)nTereRti(>n8  with  Eckermann,  Feb.  24, 
1S25. 
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times  and  lands.  The  Greek  priestess 
who  serves  to  illustrate  woman's  wrongs, 
and  her  consequent  power,  is  but  a 
thin  disguise  for  the  delicate  lady,  with 
whom  the  poet  enjoyed  for  some  years 
a  peculiar  intimacy.  The  purification 
of  Orestes  under  her  influence  had  al^o 
a  parallel  in  his  own  life.  In  ^^  Tasso  " 
the  personal  element  is  even  more  dis- 
tinct. The  poet's  art  has  been  warped 
by  the  very  seriousness  with  which  he 
enforces  his  lesson.  The  drama  is  little 
more  than  a  desert  of  good  advice,  but 
the  lesson  is  the  summarized  result  of 
toilsome  experience.  The  Italian  poet 
is  shown  as  the  type  of  character  from 
which  Goethe  had  succeeded  in  free- 
ing himself —  the  self-conscious,  uncon- 
trolled, and  rather  hysterical  sort  of 
person  who  has  so  frequently  done  duly 
for  the  ideal  poet.  The  other  side  of 
Groethe's  nature  is  represented  by  An- 
tonio, the  able,  clear-headed  man  of 
affairs,  who  plays  his  part  of  satiric 
chastisement  with  such  insistence  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  Tasso  be- 
comes the  greater  bore  in  the  end.  But 
as  to  Groethe's  intention  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  it  was  to  prove  that  a  poet  of 
classic  and  universal  quality  can  only  be 
formed  from  the  union  of  these  two 
types  —  the  sane,  active,  and  critical 
principle  being  always  present  to  im- 
pose its  limits  on  the  passionate  and 
fluent. 

For  the  poet's  biography  the  form  of 
the  dramas  is  no  less  significant.  That 
the  author  of  "  Grdtz  "  should  have  com- 
plied with  the  supposed  rules  of  Attic 
tragedy  as  followed  by  the  French 
dramatists  was  naturally  annoying  to 
his  contemporaries.  People  expect  a 
writer  to  reproduce  his  early  successes 
till  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
that  he  is  written  out.  And  in  the  case 
of  dramas  so  essentially  modern  in 
tone,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the 
antique  form  often  plays  the  poet  false. 
])ut  there  was  a  further  object  in  his 
choice.  The  form  was  to  serve  as  a 
protest  against  chaos.  In  the  midst  of 
the  shambling  and  unwieldy  growths  of 
the  new  German  literature,  so  vasjue,  in- 
definite, and  desirous  of  excess,  Goethe 
was  searching  after  the  great  architec- 


tonic principle  of  shape  and  plan,  which 
alone  reveals  the  true  greatness  of  the 
master-builder.  Perceiving  the  fonii- 
lessness  of  Gennany  in  thought  and 
speech,  her  singular  incapacity  foi- 
drama,  her  easy  satisfaction  with  medi- 
ocrity, and  the  comfortable  barbarism 
of  her  life,  lulled  into  torpor  by  lieei . 
tobacco,  and  uninspired  research,  lu- 
turned  to  the  Greek  forms  of  art  as  the 
surest  weapon  to  stimulate  the  lan^ui^l 
and  to  constrain  error.  By  examples  of 
the  Greek  method  he  hoped  to  instil 
into  his  own  people  the  Greek  faculty 
for  clearness  and  form.  He  failed  ;  but 
his  attempt  was  fully  justified  by  the 
subsequent  history  of  German  thouixht 
and  life  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  car- 
ried on,  late  and  partially,  by  the  more 
rapid  and  easier  discipline  of  war.  And 
such  being  his  aim,  it  was  natural  fin* 
him  to  think  of  Italy  with  an  almost  dis- 
eased longing.  For  in  Italy  he  souirht 
what  relics  might  be  left  of  the  definite 
and  disciplined  forms  of  Greek  art,  and 
what  tradition  of  the  old  Greek  life  mijilit 
still  linger  in  a  country  so  full  of  shadows 
of  the  past.  Winckelmann  had  been 
dead  not  many  years,  and  art-criticism 
was  but  vounj?.  It  is  Goethe's  entire  de- 
votion  to  the  antique  and  its  imitations, 
his  apparent  incapacity  even  to  perceive 
the  qualities  of  mediseval  art,  which 
perhaps  puzzles  and  offends  the  En- 
glish reader  of  the  "  Italian  Journey." 
But  whether  his  opinion  on  matters  of 
art  is  in  the  abstract  to  be  accepted  or 
not,  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  liis 
situation  and  mode  of  life.  The  same 
causes  urged  him  to  his  far  more  ques- 
tionable attempts  to  constrain  the  Ger- 
man language  into  the  strict  forms  of 
hexameter  and  elegiac.  Many  strenu- 
ous natures  are  driven  into  extremes  by 
their  own  protest ;  and  the  formless- 
ness and  commonplace  of  Grerman  life 
and  art  compelled  him,  through  vrn* 
disgust,  to  seek  a  higher  beauty  under 
the  antique  forms,  which  at  least  are 
never  vague  or  mean. 

There  is  another  side  also  from 
which  we  may  regard  this  farce  of  con- 
trast and  contradiction  as  being  in  itself 
one  of  the  main  advanta<;es  in  that 
routine  of  practical  life  which  seems  to 
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many  so  uDwortby  of  hu  artist.    The 
contact  with  the  outer  world  supplied 
the  needful  salt,  for  lack  of  which  many 
lose  the  keen  v^lish  of  higher  things. 
A  man  of  affaii*s  and  active  interest 
often  brings  to  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, or  the  coAtemplation  of  beauty, 
not  only  a  breadth  and  decisiveness  of 
judgment,  but  a  reality  of  delight  almost 
forgotten  by  the  professional  student  or 
tlie  poet,  who,  by  long  habit,  has  come 
to    regard    the  universe    as    primarily 
created  to  be  a  theme  for  authors.     It 
is  this  which  gives  a  peculiar  value  to 
the  crUicisms  of  soldiers  and  statesmen. 
In  contrast  to  the  bare  and  often  dis- 
gusting details  of  common  life,  every 
glimpse  of  beauty  or  of  higher  truth 
may  appear  endued  with  triple  radiance. 
No  constant  priest  in  the  service  of  the 
Muses  can  realize  how  sweet  beyond 
measure  it  is  from  the  midst  of  the 
court,  the  market-place,  or  the  assem- 
bly, to  remember  that  their  temple  still 
stands  in  its  quiet   place    with    open 
doors.      We    have    been    taught    that 
when  the  Greek  proclaimed  contempla- 
tion as  the  highest  good,  he  did  not  by 
the  contemplative  life  understand  an 
existence  isolated  and  remote  as  in  a 
hermitage,  but  rather  a  habit  of  mind  to 
be  cultivated  by  the  patriot  and  man  of 
business  no  less  than  by  the  strict  phi- 
losopher ;  and  so  in  Goethe's  case  it 
may  be  said  that  his  association  with 
every-day  affairs  kept  alive  in  him  the 
llame    of    enthusiasm    for   intellectual 
beauty,  and  thus  became  one  of    the 
means  bv    which  he  was    enabled  to 
retain  his  freshness  of  interest  in  all 
the  varying  phases  of  mind  and  emo- 
tion, like  a  being  endowed  with  inunor- 
tal  youth.^    On  the  other  hand,  it  is, 
perhaps,  significant  that  the  years  when, 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  he  gave  up 
most  of  his  public  work  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  art  alone,  were,  in  fact, 
the    most  barren    of  his  life.    When 
Schiller  came,  ''like  a  second  spring,'' 
to  rouse  him  to  new  productiveness,  he 
harl  almost  ceased  to  be  a  poet.' 

1  Cf.  Heine :  Buch  der  I^eder.  Prefaoe  to  sec- 
ond edition,  1637. 

^  AnnaUn,  XTH ;  Qoethe's  and  Schiller's  Oorre- 
spondenoe,  Jan.  6, 1798. 


After  all,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
Goethe's  choice  of  action  in  life  and  his 
devotion  for  many  years  to  the  public 
service  may  be  defended  on  other 
grounds  than  the  general  plea  of  useful- 
ness to  his  fellow-men  —  a  plea  once  so 
acceptable,  but  now  of  no  avail.  It 
seems  that  the  true  value  of  all  those 
efforts  lay,  not  in  any  external  and 
obvious  result,  but  mainly  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  poet's  own  mental 
discipline.  So  rigorous  a  training  of 
mind  and  body  by  the  daily  cares  of 
active  life,  far  from  numbing  the  sense 
of  beauty,  tended  rather  to  stimulate  it 
and  to  purify.  Thus  preserved  from 
the  lethargy  and  intellectual  satiety  of 
his  predecessors,  he  was  also  enabled 
to  avoid  the  insanity  which  so  often 
clouded  the  careers  of  his  early  com- 
rades in  revolt.  It  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked,  now  that  the  old  relation- 
ship between  madness  and  genius  is 
again  argued,  and  some  are  tempted  to 
show  evidence  of  madness  in  the  hope 
that  an  illogical  inference  may  be 
drawn.  To  the  open  activity  of  his 
public  life  may  be  attributed  his  unfal- 
tering sanity,  and  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  made  him  so  indifferent  to 
the  opinion  of  others.  By  association 
with  responsible  men,  and  with  people 
whose  contact  with  the  primal  realities 
of  life  was  sharp  and  continuous,  thu 
natural  seriousness  of  his  mind  was 
deepened,  and  his  energy  was  directed 
to  labor  strictly  in  the  search  for  truth 
alone,  whether  in  art  or  science,  or  the 
conduct  of  life.  Hence  was  acquired 
the  strong  fibre  of  his  best  work,  the 
masculine  tone  of  thought  and  style, 
rare  among  modern  poets,  and  in  Ger- 
many almost  unknown.  To  the  same 
cause  might  be  traced  his  belief  in 
whole-heartedness  and  strenuous  en- 
deavor as  the  ultimate  test  of  moralit}'.' 
For  to  be  half-hearted  is  to  be  half- 
dead  ;  and,  as  he  says  :  "  The  impor- 
tant thing  is,  not  what  we  do,  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  done."  *    If  we 

s  Cr.  *■  Oeneralbelchte  "  and  "  Faust,"  part  11., 
acty. 

"  Wer  immer  ttrebend  sich  bemttht, 
Den  kdnnen  wir  erliSeen." 

*  Spriicbe  in  Prosa. 
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compare  such  a  temperament  and  char- 
acter as  his,  when  he  reached  maturity, 
with  the  mood  so  frequent  in  the  biog- 
raphies of  other  poets  and  authors  — 
the  diseased  nervousness,  the  ravenous 
vanity,  the  absorption  in  self,  the  ridic- 
ulous sensitiveness,  as  of  creatures  born 
without  a  skin  —  we  shall,  at  all  events, 
cease  to  regret  that  he  did  not  follow 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  of  letters. 
"  The  scholar,"  said  one  of  the  truest 
lovers  of  classic  style  ;  "  the  scholar 
may  be  sure  that  he  writes  the  tougher 
truth  for  the  calluses  on  his  palms."  ^ 
Goethe  was  born  too  early  to  sei-ve  as 
an  actual  example  of  the  paradox  ;  but 
it  is  significant  that  in  the  myth  of  the 
life  of  Faust,  who  from  first  to  last 
remained  a  scholar  at  heart,  he  depicts 
as  tlie  fairest  moment  of  his  existence, 
not  the  capture  of  Helena's  ideal  beauty, 
but  the  drainage  of  a  stretch  of  sea- 
washed  sand,  an  undertaking  which  any 
unpoetic  engineer  of  our  fens  would 
have  set  about  with  a  laugh.  Through 
action  alone  Faust  attains,  not  only  to 
the  ordinary  advantages  of  benevo- 
lence, such  as  they  are,  but  to  the  clear- 
ness of  vision  and  purity  of  thought 
which  are  the  scholar's  aim  and  high- 
est reward.  Like  the  sea  of  Euripides, 
action  purges  the  ills  of  all  mankind,' 
and  for  some  scholars  and  poets  it  in- 
tensifies their  peculiar  facultj'  of  catch- 
ing and  revealing  in  more  permanent 
form  the  fleeting  patterns  which  the 
earth  spirit  has  woven,  and  still  unceas- 
ingly weaves,  upon  the  loom  of  time. 
So,  at  all  events,  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  Goethe's  case,  and  that  was  his  true 
justification.  He  himself  would  have 
been  the  last  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  obligation  for  others  to  follow  his 
course.  Henky  W.  Nevtnson. 

>  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
By  H.  D.  Thoreau.    P.  113.    (Riyerside  Press.) 
s  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  1193. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
MYSIE. 

THE  TALE  OF  A  BONNET. 

She  really  had  a  verj'  pretty  face, 
and  she  had  on  what  she  considered  to 


be  a  very  pretty  bonnet.  It  was  the 
first  bonnet  she  had  ever  worn  in  her 
life. 

"  I  do  think  I  look  a  hundred  !  "  she 
exclaimed. 

Obviously  to  look  a  hundred  was  to 
score  a  point  in  her  young  history,  and 
triumph  glistened  in  every  feature  of 
the  baby  face  which  Mysie  Lauder 
turned  first  on  one  sister,  then  on  an- 
other, confidently  demanding  their  cor- 
roboration and  sympathy.  Mysie  is  a 
north-country  abbreviation  for  Marion. 

"Don't  I,  now?"  proceeded  the 
speaker,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"Don't  I,  Bella?  Don't  I,  Janet? 
You  know  I  do.  You  would  never  think 
it  was  me,  would  you  ?  You  would 
think  it  was  some  one  ever  so  much 
older — quite  old — as  old  as  either  of 
you  ?  I  should,  if  I  met  it,"  turning 
round  to  view  the  mirror's  reflection. 
"  If  I  met  it,"  continued  the  rosy  lips, 
nodding  at  the  rosy  face,"  I  should  say  : 
^  Oh,  that  is  quite  an  old  girl  —  one  of 
the  Miss  Lauders  —  one  of  the  older 
Miss  Lauders — Miss  Lauder  herself,! 
dare  say.'  I  should  never  dream  for  a 
moment  of  its  being  only  little  Mysie.'* 
with  a  laugh  of  pleasure,  in  which  the 
bystanders  good  humoredly  joined. 

Bella's  merriment,  however,  suddenly 
ceased. 

"Why,  child  —  goodness  gracious  !  '* 
exclaimed  she,  laying  hold  of  the  plump 
shoulders  in  front ;  "let  me  see  what 
you  have  done,  i'um  to  the  light. 
There  I  I  thought  so  !  Tied  your  bon- 
net-strings wrong  side  out  I  That  looks 
like  a  nice,  grown-up,  accustomed-to- 
bonnets  young  lady,  doesn't  it  ?  Can't 
even  tie  her  own  strings  properly  I  '* 
pulling  out  the  large  bow  of  soft  silk 
such  as  framed  in  the  faces  of  thirty 
years  ago.  "  Oh  I  you  are  a  very  clever 
and  experienced  Miss  Lauder,  no 
doubt,"  proceeded  the  speaker,  re- 
arranging with  deft  flngers,  "  but  I  don't 
fancy  you  will  take  people  in  quite  so 
easily  as  you  seem  to  imagine.  You 
have  got  your  way,  and  here  you  are  ; 
and  Janet  and  I  are  just  two  big  fools 
to  give  in  to  you  as  we  do  ;  but  if  you. 
don't  make  a  mess  of  yourself  some 
way  or  other  before  the  next  hour's 
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through,  you  are  not  the  Mysie  Lauder 
1  have  known  tor  the  last  nineteen 
years,  and  who  from  a  baby  would  al- 
ways splash  and  tear  more  pinnies  in  a 
week  than  would  have  lasted  Janet  or 
me  for  a  twelvemonth." 

Mysie  giggled.  "  How  you  talk  I 
You  talk  as  if  I  were  nine,  instead  of 
nineteen  I  And  as  if  I  could  splash  and 
tear  myself  at  the  moderator's  break- 
fast I  " 

"  You  would  do  it  if  it  could  be  done," 
replied  her  sister  calmly.  "Anyhow, 
you  will  do  the  best  you  can.  You  will 
spoil  your  gloves — yes,  you  need  not 
look  at  me  like  that  —  they  are  very 
fine  gloves,  finer  than  anything  you 
have  ever  worn  before  ;  but  you  will 
manage  to  stain  them  with  butter  or 
jam,  and  then  come  to  me  with  a  pite- 
ous face  —  I  know  your  tricks,  and  I 
warn  you  beforehand  I  won't  lend  you 
mine  — 


)? 


"What's  the  use  of  saying  that? 
You  know  you  wnZZ,"  here  interposed 
the  third  member  of  the  party,  who, 
engaged  in  busily  adjusting  her  own 
flaxen  curls  beneath  a  new  headgear, 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation. "You  know,  if  Mysie  were 
to  drop  this  very  bonnet  into  the  sea 
before  noon,  she  would  come  flying  to 
you,  and  you  would  say  :  '  Never  mind  ; 
take  mine  — 
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*'  Indeed,  no  I  I  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind  —  naughty  girl  that  she  is  I 
And  I  wonder  at  you,  Janet  I  I'm  as- 
tonished at  you  I  Just  when  I  am 
speaking  seriously  to  Mysie,  and  you 
know  how  it  will  be  if  she  is  not  spoken 
to.  She  is  that  careless,  and  that  sense- 
less  "  adopting  the  vernacular  of 

her  native  country. 

^*  But  still  she  is  not  tJiat  senseless," 
cried  Mysie,  redoubling  the  emphasis, 
and  affecting  sudden  virtue.  "She 
knows  it  is  her  one  bonnet,  and  her  one 
pair  of  pink  kid  gloves,  and  that  if  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  either  of 
them  — 
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"It  would  be  Bella  who  would  suf- 
fer," said  Janet  significantly. 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  Bella  who  would 
suffer,"  repeated  Mysie,  turning  with  a 
new  and  softened  look  in  her  dewy  eyes 


to  the  homely  face  of  the  sister  who  had 
been  to  her  mother  and  more  from  her 
motherless  babyhood,  "and  so  Bella 
shan't  suffer.  That's  how  I  must  put 
it  to  myself.  '  Here  you,  Mysie  Lauder, 
don't  spill  your  tea  on  your  bonnet- 
strings,  or  Bella  will  suffer.  Don't  trail 
your  lace  sleeves  through  your  plate,  or 
Bella  will  suffer.' " 

"As  she  did  after  the  christening 
party,"  parenthetically  from  Janet. 

" '  Hold  your  fine  long  skirts  out  of 
the  dust,  or  Bella  will  suffer,'  "  pro- 
ceeded the  spoilt  child,  mincing  in  front 
of  the  glass  with  unaffected  enjoyment 
of  the  scene.  " '  Don't  sit  down  all  of 
a  heap  upon  your  new  muslin  fiounces, 
or  Bella  will  suffer.'  " 

"  One  comfort  is,  she  can't  give  you 
the  gown  off  her  back,"  interpolated 
Janet  again. 

"Why  not?"  Mysie  wheeled  round 
upon  the  speaker,  as  though  resenting 
the  limitation.  "She  can't?  Why 
not?" 

"  It  would  hang  in  folds  upon  you." 

"  It  could  be  taken  in." 

"Taken  in  I "  echoed  Janet,  with 
a  pretended  groan.  "  Taken  in  I  Of 
course  it  could  —  I  never  thought  of 
that.  So  poor  Bella  has  not  even  that 
safe.  If  she  had  only  been  the  little 
one,  and  Mysie  the  big  one  I  As  it  is, 
'tis  past  praying  for  ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  for  Bella  to  get  every 
single  thing  she  needs  for  herself  ugly 
and  bad,  so  that  her  thievish  sis- 
ter  " 

"Now,  now,"  interposed  Bella  has- 
tily ;  "  now,  now,  no  more  talk.  This 
is  all  nonsense." 

"  Ay,  that's  what  you  always  say  ; 
you  try  to  turn  it  off  by  calling  it  non- 
sense ;  but  if  father  knew " 

"  There  is  father  calling  us.  Are  you 
both  ready?  Now  then,  come  along. 
And,  Mysie  dear,"  in  an  undertone, 
"  you  will  be  careful  ?  You  know  I 
have  spent  all  I  have  upon  you,  and  I 
could  not  ask  father  for  more,  even  if 
he  had  got  it  to  give.    Father  has  been 

so    kind "     Then    aloud,    in    the 

cheerful  voice  which  every  one  at  the 
Manse  of  Mains  liked  so  well  to  hear  : 
"  Here  we  are,  father  I    All  in  our  new 
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finery  I  Here's  Mysie,"  thrusting  for- 
ward the  younger  with  instinctive  ap- 
preciation of  Mysie's  being  of  the  first 
consequence.  "  Well  ?  "  drawing  a  long 
])reath  and  awaiting  an  outburst. 
''  Well,  father  ?  Here's  Mysie,  you 
see?  "  The  tone  added  :  "  And  did  you 
ever  see  anything  like  Mysie  before  ?  " 

The  Rev.  David  Lauder  surveyed 
Mysie. 

A  ghost  of  bygone  color  faintly  suf- 
fused his  cheek  as  he  did  so.  He  was  a 
tall,  thin,  grey-headed  clergyman,  with 
a  long  Scotch  nose.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  his  parishioners  two 
discourses  of  a  highly  orthodox  charac- 
ter every  Sunday,  and  of  administering 
much  sound  advice  on  minor  topics 
connected  with  their  welfare  during  the 
w^eek  ;  but  every  one  knew  he  spoiled 
Mysie  all  the  same.  Mysie  had  come 
into  the  world  long  after  his  other  chil- 
dren—  even  after  the  two  sons  whose 
short  lives  had  intervened  between  her 
and  the  elder  girls  —  so  that  Bella  was  a 
motherly  little  woman  of  twelve,  while 
Janet  was  ten,  when  to  their  care  was 
left  the  newborn  babe  whose  birth  had 
cost  its  mother's  life.  All  three  had 
united  in  worship  of  the  little  one,  and 
an  impartial  bystander  might  now  have 
perceived  in  Bella's  air  of  pride,  and 
Janet's  assumed  nonchalance,  whilst 
awaiting  the  dictum  of  their  parent, 
something  even  more  rare  and  lovely 
than  in  the  fresh,  dimpling  charms  of 
the  young  girl  whose  hand  they  held. 

Janet  was  in  reality  quite  as  anxious 
to  win  approval  for  Mysie  as  was  Bella, 
only  it  behoved  her  not  to  let  this  be 
apparent.  It  was  her  rOle  to  scold  the 
one  and  upbraid  the  other,  the  while 
she  secretly  wounded  her  own  con- 
science many  a  time  and  oft  on  behalf 
of  each.  Now,  albeit  her  own  apparel 
was  fresh  from  the  dressmaker  and  mil- 
liner, and  she  was  pleasantly  secure  of 
its  fashion  and  tit,  it  was  on  Mysie  that 
her  eye  was  bent. 

*'  Ahem  1  "  quoth  Mr.  Lauder  mildly  ; 
•'I  — I  am  no  judge." 

*'  I  hope  you  think  we  have  done  well, 
father?"  It  was  his  eldest  daughter 
who  now  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
spokeswoman.    ^^When  you   said    we 


were  all  to  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
General  Assembly,  you  know  I  told  you 
what  it  would  cost  us  in  clothes,  and 
you  gave  me  the  sum  I  asked  for.  I 
hope  you  think  we  have  laid  it  out 
properly  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  repeated  her  father  has- 
tily, "  you  see,  I  —  I  am  no  judge." 

He  was  staring  at  Mysie  through  his 
spectacles  as  he  spoke. 

"  We  thought  Mysie  ought  to  have  a 
bonnet,"  proceeded  Miss  Lauder,  with 
a  kind  of  solemn  elation.  ''  It  is  her 
first  entrance  into  the  world.  A  bon- 
net seemed  more  suitable  for  church 
and  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  even  for 
Princes  Street,  than  the  hats  she  Is 
used  to  wear.  I  hope  you  think  we 
have  bought  her  a  pretty  bonnet,  fa- 
ther?" Her  voice  quavered  a  little  as 
she  spoke.  All  the  doubts  and  fears 
and  thought  and  care  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  that  pink  and  green 
bonnet  for  Mysie  rose  before  her  eyes, 
and  happily  betrayed  themselves  in  her 
accent.  It  had  been  on  the  tip  of  her 
father's  tongue  to  allege  for  the  thinl 
time  that  he  was  no  judge  of  such  fem- 
inine matters,  when  a  glimmer  of  the 
underlying  truth  stole  upon  his  mind, 
and  he  paused. 

But  what  was  he  to  say  ? 

The  plain  truth  was  that  Mr.  Lauder 
did  not  in  his  heart  of  hearts  ver}* 
greatly  admire  the  elaborate  erection 
upon  his  little  daisy-faced  daughter's 
head.  Mysie  bareheaded,  with  blow- 
ing curls  fiying  this  way  and  that  way 

—  Mysie,  in  her  old  straw  hat,  demurely 
peeping  from  beneath  its  broad  brim 

—  Mysie,  even  in  coverings  quaint 
and  unorthodox  —  the  tartan  plaid  of  a 
village  lassie  or  the  sou'-wester  of  a 
fisherman  —  was  a  pretty  creature, 
"setting,"  in  Scottish  phi-ase,  even-- 
thing  she  wore ;  but  Mysie,  in  a  high, 
spoon-shaped,  modish  fabric,  thickl^^' 
bespread  with  flower  and  fruit,  and 
nodding  with  leaf  and  stem,  while  every 
roguish  curl  of  the  soft  hair  which  U3ed 
to  besprinkle  the  fair  forehead  w-as 
carefully  smoothed  out  of  i^ight,  was 
Mysie,  to  his  mind,  spoiled. 

Mysie  herself,  however,  came  to  the 
rescue. 
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"  You  would  never  think  it  was  me, 
father,  would  you  ?  "  cried  she,  break- 
ing from  the  other  two  and  running  up 
to  him.  "I  said  you  never  would.  I 
look  so  f2;rand  and  so  old.  Don't  I  look 
old  ?  I  told  Bella  so.  Nearly  as  old  as 
she  does  —  don't  I,  father?  Look  at 
me,  father.  Did  you  ever  see  me  look 
so  old  ?  Think  now,  father,  before  you 
speak;  did  you  —  ever ^— see — me  — 
look  —  like  —  this  —  in  all  your  life  ?  " 

After  which  it  was  easy  for  the  fond 
parent  to  satisfy  everybody. 

Mr.  Lauder  had  brought  his  whole 
surviving  family  up  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  Of  Scotland  —  a  convoca- 
tion which,  as  many  of  my  readers  are 
aware,  takes  place  yearly  in  the  month 
of  May.  Country  ministers  are  elected 
members  once  in  every  four  or  five 
years,  on  which  occasions  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  such  as  are  so  pos- 
sessed accompany  them  to  the  ancient 
capital,  and  have  a  merry  time  of  it 
during  the  fortnight,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  the  ten  days  in  which  the 
congress  is  held. 

As  some  of  the  dissenting  bodies  — 
notably  the  large  and  influential  de- 
nomination yclept  the  '*  Free  Church  '' 
—  hold  their  annual  meetings  at  the 
same  time,  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
city  is  for  the  nonce  strictly  clerical ; 
the  streets  swarm  with  black  coats  ; 
every  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
has  a  preponderance  of  the  same  among 
assembled  guests  ;  the  hotels  assume  a 
sober,  parsonical  air  ;  the  very  cab- 
drivers  are  strictly  careful  of  their 
language. 

With  it  all  there  is  perceptible  a  cer- 
tain mild  exhilaration  which  is  not  with- 
out its  charm. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  springtime,  and 
springtime  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  grim  old 
crags  of  the  Castle  Rock,  which  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year  frown  darkly  down 
upon  the  gardens  and  terraces  beneath, 
are  now  clothed  in  tints  of  early  green, 
and  appear  to  rise  from  out  a  bower  of 
buds  and  sprays.  The  sunlight  floods 
every  nook    and  crevice,  and  softens 


every  jutting  outline.  On  the  other 
hand,  blue  and  bright  lies  the  bonnie 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  shimmering  surface 
peeping  into  view  from  every  higher 
point.  You  come  upon  it  as  you  emerge 
from  olden  square  and  circus,  as  you 
turn  the  corner  of  Heriot  Bow,  and 
overlook  the  tower  of  St.'  Stephen's. 
It  melts  away  in  a  haze  of  sunshine  to 
the  south-east,  where  you  but  dimly 
trace  North  Berwick  Law  and  the  lonely 
Bass  Hock. ' 

The  birds  sing,  and — are  heard. 

In  other  cities  bird-singing  is  but  sel- 
dom hearkened  to  —  the  hurry  and  the 
uproar  are  alike  too  great:  It  needs 
leisure  and  tranquillity  such  as  one 
finds  inthe  quiet  old  Scottish  capital  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature's  sounds 
as  well  as  of  her  sights.-  * 

Again,  there  is  connected  with  ihis 
annual  assembly  of  the  presbyteries  a 
certain  amount  of  old-world- pageantry 
still  in  usage.  It  would  be  out  of  date 
—  might  even  seem  grotesque  —  else- 
where, and  under  other  circumstances  ; 
but  formalities  l^rhich  have  existed  from 
generation  to  generation^  untonched 
by  time,  seem  only  in  keeping  with 
the  romantic  nature  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  cities  in  the  world  ;'  and  what 
might  raise  a  smile  on  another  occasion 
is  felt  to  be  impressive  and  harmonious 
when  beheld  in  tjonjunction  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  piece; 

For  those  who  love  antiquity  in  every 
form  there  is  indeed  a  positive  attrac- 
tion in  the  very  fact  that  the  scenes 
which  take  pl^e  are  unlike  those  to  be 
ordinarily  met  With  in  modern  times  ; 
so  that  many  a  personage  habituated 
to  courtly  functions  and  gorgeous  spec- 
tacles, finds  himself  haunting  the  pre- 
cincts of  ancient  Holy  rood,  or  threading 
the  mazes  of  narrow  "M-ynd"  and 
*'  close  "  on  his  way  to  and  from  the 
Assembly  Hall  in  the  Old  Town,  con- 
scious of  a  subtle  enjoyment  which  his 
jaded  senses  seldom  experience. 

The  momentous  issues  which  are  at 
stake  in  regard  to  the  Scottish  people, 
furthermore,  lend  dignity  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  Scottish  nobility  muster  in 
force.      They  may  not  be    religiously 
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disposed,  but  their  kindred,  their  clans, 
their  tenantry  and  dependants  all  ex- 
pect that  they  should  hold  religion  in 
honor ;  and  with  few  exceptions  they 
take  every  outward  care  to  do  so.  The 
Scottish  lord,  or  laird,  or  chief,  is  very 
commonly  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  and  as 
such  is  sent  up  year  by  year  to  attend 
the  General  Assembly.  He  takes  pride 
in  this.  He  wears  a  black  coat  and  a 
white  tie,  and  endeavors  ^^  to  look  like  a 
parson,"  as  he  would  himself  aver  — 
and  nothing  pleases  him  better  (for  the 
time  being)  than  to  be  mistaken  for 
one. 

If  he  have  any  brains,  he  is  conscious, 
moreover,  that  in  hearkening  to  the 
warfare  of  debate  which  takes  place  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  Assembly  Hall  he 
is  frequently  the  auditor  of  better  ora- 
tory and  sharper  reasoning  than  he 
would  hear  in  either  the  Upper  or  the 
Lower  House  during  the  sittings  of 
Parliament.  The  speakers  lash  each 
other  with  tongues  which  are  accus- 
tomed to  lash  from  the  pulpit  week  by 
week.  So-called  extempore  preaching 
endows  them  with  coolness  and  nerve  ; 
while  the  very  fact  of  their  being  what 
they  are  argues  a  certain  amount 
of  scholarly  acquirement.  Hence, 
although  the  ordinary  Presbyterian  di- 
vine may  be  uncouth  in  appearance  (he 
too  often  is),  lacking  in  polish  of  man- 
ner, and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
and  unmusical  accent,  he  can  never  be 
despised.  There  is  that  about  his  rugged 
brow  and  impressive  gestures  which 
tells  of  a  force  within,  recognizable  by 
every  thinking  man  or  woman,  and  to 
be  discerned  more  easily  when  themes 
of  high  import  bring  into  play  all  the 
concentrated  powers  of  his  strong  mind. 
At  such  times  it  is  a  noble  array  of 
faces  which  one  beholds  within  the 
halls  where  the  great  meetings  of  the 
churches  are  held. 

And  while  the  antiquaries  are  revel- 
ling in  quaint  ceremonial,  and  the  wits 
and  scholars  in  an  intellectual  treat, 
there  is  a  third  section  of  the  assembled 
throngs  for  whom  the  whole  affair  has 
a  glamour  all  its  own.  The  young  and 
simple,  whose  fresh  and  fallow  hearts 
are  open  to  every  impression,  throb- 


bing beneath  every  emotion,  and  alive 
to  every  sight  and  sound  ;  to  whom  all 
the  world  is  new,  and  novelty  itself  is 
beauty ;  who  behold  paradise  on  every 
side — in  the  sky,  the  air,  the  stones 
beneath  their  feet ;  who  wake  morning 
by  morning  as  to  an  ever-renewed  fes- 
tival ;  words  cannot  paint  what  to  them 
is  meant  by  this  first  peep  —  if  fii'st 
peep  it  is  —  beyond  their  own  narrow 
boundaries. 

Even  in  these  days  the  daughters  of 
the  manse  are  not  taken  hither  and 
thither  as  are  some  of  their  southron 
sisters ;  while  thirty  years  ago  (the 
period  of  which  we  write)  journeys 
were  of  rare  occurrence,  travel  of  still 
rarer.  The  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  David  Lauder,  a  parish  minister 
on  the  Galloway  coast,  had  never  spent 
a  week  in  any  town  larger  than  Dum- 
fries, before  accompanying  her  father 
and  sisters  to  the  May  Congress,  which 
was  to  her  the  opening  of  a  new  world. 

Why  had  Mysie  come  ? 

*^  You  have  brought  aU  your  girk  with 
you,  Mr.  Lauder  ?  "  said  a  hearty  voice, 
greeting  the  party  as  they  emerged  from 
their  modest  lodgings  on  the  second 
morning  of  their  stay.  "  My  certie,  sir, 
you  are  a  good  father.    If  mine,  now, 

had  heard  of  your  doing  this "  and 

the  elderly  friend  who  had  joined  the 
group  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

'*  Well,  well,  sir,"  responded  Mr. 
Lauder,  surveying  his  belongings  half 
in  meekness,  half  in  pride  ;  ^^  but  you 
have  seven — I  but  the  three.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  leave  any  behind ; 
and  if  any  one  had  been  left,  it  must 

needs  have  been  Mysie,  so "  and  a 

glance  at  Mysie  supplied  the  rest. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  breakfast  now," 
proceeded  the  speaker.  ''  So  are  you, 
I  suppose  ?  We  are  all  in  our  '  braws,' 
you  see,"  laughing  ;  "  bonnets,  you  see  ; 
parasols,  you  see  ;  there's  Mysie,  now, 
has  never  had  a  bonnet  on  her  bit  of  a 
head  before,  let  alone  a  pink  parasol  I 
Upon  my  word,  I  feel  quite  abashed  to 
be  escorting  three  such  grand  ladies 
along  the  streets.  But  you  will  come 
with  us,  will  you  not  ?  The  breakfast 
is  at  the  Douglas  Hotel,  as  usual,  I  un- 
derstand." 
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<^They  talk  of  holding  it  somewhere 
else  in  future,"  observed  his  friend,  as 
the  party  set  off,  ^'  but  I,  for  one,  think 
it  is  well  enough  where  it  is.  St.  An- 
drew's Square  is  handy  for  everybody, 
and  it  is  a  sunshiny  place.  I'm  fond  of 
St.  Andrew's  Square. ' '  Then  suddenly, 
*•*■  Look  there,  young  ladies  ;  thonder  is 
the  moderator's  carriage,  and  that  is 
himself  and  his  wife  and  daughters  in- 
side. We  must  step  out,  or  we  shall  be 
late  for  the  prayers." 

"  Prayers  ?  Did  you  say  prayers, 
Mr.  Dougald  ?  "  cried  Mysie's  childish 
voice.  ^^I  never  knew  people  had 
prayers  at  a  moderator's  breakfast." 

'^  Always  prayers  first,  missy.  It  is 
seemly  to  begin  the  day  with  prayer, 
and  the  Assembly  opens  with  prayers 
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^*  Oh  yes,  the  Assembly,  but  this  is 
like  a  party,"  urged  Mysie  almost 
blankly.  ^'  It  does  seem  odd  to  have 
prayers.    It " 

But  here  Bella  murmured  in  her  ear  : 
^'  Never  mind  if  it  does  seem  odd,"  she 
whispered.  ^' Don't  show  you  think 
anything  is  odd,  dear — that's  the  way 
to  behave.  Of  course  you  have  never 
been  to  a  moderator's  breakfast  before. 
Neither  have  I,  for  somehow  father  did 
not  take  me  last  time,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  8?iow  anything.  I  shall'  just  look 
as  if  I  knew  it  before.  And  Mysie  — 
Mysie  dear,"  falling  a  pace  behind, 
^^  let  Janet  pass  on  —  she  can  walk  on 
father's  other  side,"  proceeded  the 
speaker  in  a  soft  undertone  ;  ^^  I  —  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment, 
Mysie." 

Mysie's  heart  gave  a  great  throb  at 
the  words.  She  was  expecting  them  — 
had  been  expecting  them  for  some  time. 

^^  Sir  Archie  Duns  tan  is  here,"  said 
Bella  in  the  same  subdued  accents, 
whilst  a  slight  color  on  her  own  cheek 
responded  to  the  swift  flush  which  over- 
spread that  of  the  other.  <^  Father  met 
him  last  night.  Father  did  not  speak 
to  him,  as  he  was  with  some  other 
young  men,  but  he  heard  Sir  Archie's 
voice  say :  *•  I'm  going  to  the  moder- 
ator's breakfast  to-morrow.'  Father 
told  me  as  soon  as  he  came  in." 

''Of   course  I  supposed  we  should 


meet  him,"  said  Mysie  lightly.  **  We 
knew  he  was  going  to  attend  the  As- 
sembly. We — it  is  nothing  to  us,  you 
know,  Bella." 

*'  I  only  thought  you  would  like  to  be 
prepared,  dear." 

*' Prepared?  You  stupid  Belial" 
But  Mysie  laughed  joyously.  '^How 
can  you  talk  such  silly  old  nonsense  ? 
Prepared,  indeed !  I  meet  Sir  Archie 
Dunstan  often  enough  at  home  without 
needing  to  be  prepared.  He  is  not  so 
very  different  here  from  what  he  is 
there,  I  suppose." 

^^He  may  be  different — we  cannot 
tell." 

Something  in  the  tone  struck  curi- 
ously on  Mysie's  ear. 

^'I  don't  understand,"  she  said. 
"What  do  you  mean,  Bella?  How 
should  a  few  weeks  make  a  difference 
in  any  one?  Sir  Archie  is  just  Sir 
Archie.  How  can  he  be  one  Sir  Archie 
at  Dunstan  Mains  in  March  and  an- 
other in  Edinburgh  in  May  ?  " 

'^  Are  not  you  one  Mysie  Lauder  run- 
ning off  to  the  burn  foot  with  your  hair 
down  your  back  and  your  frock  kilted 
up,  and  another  stepping  along  with 
bonnet  and  parasol  and  pink  kid  gloves, 
and  at  this  hour  of  the  morning,  too  ?  " 

Mysie  tossed  her  pretty  head  coquet- 
tishly.  "  Maybe,  Bella,  I  do  feel  older, 
and  — 
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"And  you  are  older,  that's  it.  I 
talked  to  you  just  now  about  not  mess- 
ing your  bonnet-strings  and  crumpling 
your  sleeves,  but,  Mysie,  I  had  some- 
thing else  I  was  fain  to  say  all  the  time." 
Then  with  emphatic  earnestness : 
"Don't  expect  too  much  —  nor  yet  too 
little  —  from  Sir  Archie  Dunstan.  Ay, 
you  may  look  at  me,"  proceeded  Bella, 
almost  into  her  sister's  ear ;  "  you  may 
open  your  eyes,  but  I  know  well  enough 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Sir  Archie  is 
very  friendly  and  neighborly  when  we 
are  all  at  home  at  Dunstan  Mains  ;  but 
here  he  may  have  grand  friends  and 
acquaintances " 

"  I  know.    Of  course." 

"  It  will  be  for  him  to  seek  us  out^ 
Mysie," 

"  Yes." 

"And  he  must  not  speak  to  us  too 
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familiarly  either.  Other  people  are  not 
to  know  that  he  is  father's  principal 
heritor,  and  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  him  in  and  out  of  the 
manse  ever  since  we  went  there  ;  so  we 
must  not  give  them  a  chance  of  think- 
ing us  too  free,  or  him  too  free  ;  we 
must  not  lauifh  and  talk  as  if  — 
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'"  There  he  is  now  !  "  exclaimed  her 
sister  under  her  breath,  as  the  two 
stood  on  the  lowest  steps  of  the  hotel 
in  which  the  moderator  of  the  Assembly, 
according  to  custom,  daily  entertained 
at  breakfast  some  two  hundred  guests. 
"  There  he  is,  Bella,  on  in  front.  And 
who  is  that  with  him  ?  " 

Who  it  was  could  not  be  known,  for 
the  feminine  figure  indicated  had  her 
face  concealed  from  those  behind,  and 
form  and  dress  alone  proclaimed  youth, 
and  prognosticated  beauty. 

"  Who  can  she  be  ?  "  murmured  My- 
sie, all  eyes.  "  He  is  showing  her  the 
way.  Evidently  she  has  come  with 
him ;  and  look,  Bella,  they  have  come 
alone  together  —  nobody  is  with  them  ! 
Well,  I  did  not  think  that  had  been 
proper  ;  but  I  suppose  she  is  older  than 
he.  I  wish  I  could  see.  I  wish  I  could 
just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face " 

''Don't  stare,  dear — don't  stare." 
An  impassioned  whisper  from  Bella. 

"  1^0  one  can  see  us  in  this  crowd," 
whispered  Mysie  back.  "Wait  a  mo- 
ment," holding  her  sister  by  the  dress  ; 
"  don't  go  on  just  yet.  I  do  so  want  to 
watch  for  a  moment.  Bella  dear,  do 
but  look  how  beautifully  she  is  dressed  I 
Is  it  not  beautiful,  that  pale  color  with 
all  its  different  shades  up  and  down  ? 
That  is  the  color  they  called  mauve  in 
the  shop.  I  see  nearly  everybody  is 
wearing  it.  You  thought  it  was  too  old 
for  me,  don't  you  remember  ?  But  that 
lady  —  oh  I  she  is  quite  young  —  quite 
young,"  in  accents  of  new  and  indig- 
nant surprise,  as  the  subject  of  her 
scrutiny  turned  and  fronted  the  sisters 
:it  the  moment.  '^  Oh,  Bella,  she  is  not 
at  all  old  —  she  is  quite  young, ^^  almost 
srroaned  a  voice  into  Bella's  ear,  with 
an  emphasis  intellicnble  only  to  the  sis- 
terly comprehension  of  the  latter. 

Bella  knew  what  it  meant. 

Like  a  flash  there  passed  through  her 


mind  a  little  scene  which  had .  taken 
place  at  the  manse  one  warm  spring 
afternoon  some  weeks  earlier. 

She  had  been  in  the  garden  with 
Mysie,  gathering  daffodils,  and  Sir 
Archie  Dunstan  had  pome  riding  by. 
Sir  Archie  had  leaped  from  his  horse 
and  come:  close  up  to  the  hedge,  calling 
merrily  to  those  within  its  inclosure, 
and  they  had  learned  from  him  a  piece 
of  news  which  had  made  My sie's  cheeks 
burn.  He  was  about  to  leave  his  regi- 
ment —  he  had  had  enough  of  soldiering 
—  and  meant  to  settle  down  on  his  own 
lands,  and  turn  country  gentleman  and 
model  landlord  ;  as  a  first  step  to  doing 
which  he  was  going  to  Edinburgh  in 
May  to  attend  the  General  Assembly, 
having  been  deputed  to  do  so  by  the 
presbytery  in  his  capacity  of  elder  of 
the  parish.  Archie  had  laughed  and 
jested  over  his  news,  but  he  had  let  his 
eyes  rest  on  silent  Mysie 's  downcast 
lashes  as  he  did  so,  and,  innocent  as  had 
been  the  words  in  themselves,  there 
had  been  an  accompaniment  of  look  and 
tone  which  it  had  hardly  been  possible 
to  misinterpret. 

So  at  least  the  two  had  thought ;  and 
it  was  pure  prudence  and  maidenly  deli- 
cacy alone  which  prompted  the  elder 
sister  to  preach  her  little  word  in  sea- 
son to  the  light-hearted  younger,  as  the 
two  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  what 
each  considered  was  to  prove  the  real- 
ization of  their  dreams. 

They  had  not  seen  their  young  neigh- 
bor since  the  afternoon  in  question,  he 
having  had  to  go  south  in  hot  haste,  in 
order  to  get  through  all  the  necessary' 
business  arrangements  consequent  on 
his  retirement  from  the  army  ;  but  he 
had  written  to  their  father,  had  taken 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  parish  mat- 
ters which  the  two  were  to  work  con- 
jointly, and  had  never  failed  to  send 
messages  to  the  young  ladies,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  which  was  that  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  19th  of  May  an 
to  a  day  of  release  and  reunion.  On  the 
19th  of  May,  however,  Dunstan  had 
found  it  impossible  to  get  away  from 
London ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Mysie  Lauder  had  found  the  long  pro- 
cession  of  the  queen's   commissioner 
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and  the  formal  opening  of  the  Assem- 
bly somewhat  flavorless ;  but  as  she  and 
her  sisters  had  been  unable  to  procure 
their  fresh  attire  and  millinery  before 
the  second  morning  of  their  stay,  she 
had  almost  rejoiced  in  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  person  to  •  be  chiefly 
affected  thereby. 

What  would  Sir  Archie  say  to  her 
new  bonnet  ? 

Sir  Archie  knew  very  well  what  to 
say  about  most  things,  and  how  to  say 
them.  He  had  found  an  appreciative 
listener  in  Mysie  Lauder  during  the  past 
few  months  ;  and  Mysie  better  than 
anybody  else  could  estimate  his  opinion 
on  subjects  far  and  near — so  that  natu- 
rally she  was  eager  to  turn  upon  him 
this  radiance  of  her  new  and  unwonted 
splendors.  Bella  had  chosen  the  bon- 
net. It  was,  as  has  been  said,  very 
high  —  higher  than  any  other  in  the 
shop  —  the  ribbon  was  of  apple-green, 
and  there  were  nodding  currants  and 
cherries  on  the  summit.  '^  It  looks  so 
fresh  and  simple,"  said  poor  fresh  and 
simple  Bella. 

"  Good  heavens  !  My  dear  Archie, 
what  a  set  of  odd-come-shoi'ts  I  What 
a  very  delightful  set  of  funny  people  I 
Perfectly  unique  as  an  assemblage  I 
This  clerical  dissipation  threatens  to 
prove  most  amusing.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  making  me  come  to 
Edinburgh.  I  never  saw  such  —  oh,  my 
dear  Archie,  I  shall  have  a  fit  on  the 
spot !  I  shall  explode  with  laughing  ! 
Do  look  at  that  dear  little  girl  with,  a 
face  like  a  cherub — the  sweetest  little 
face  you  ever  saw  —  but  with  such  a 
bonnet  I  A  bonnet  ?  It  is  a  Tower 
of  Babel  —a  garden,  shrubbery,  and 
orchard,  all  in  one  I  My  dear  Archie, 
why  don*t  you  look?  You  may  take 
my  wcrcl  for  it,  you  never  saw  such  a 
bonnet " 

"  That  is  the  signal  for  prayers.  Lady 
Avery." 

"  For  prayers  ?  Oh  la  I  I  forgot. 
Yes,  I  know  you  told  me  ;  but,  my  dear 
Archie " 

She  found  herself  obliged  to  be  silent. 

The  brief  morning  devotions  which 
precede  the  moderator's  breakfast  were, 


however,  quickly  over,  and  her  lady- 
ship's tongue  set  free  again. 

"Where  are  we  going  to  sit?"  she 
cried.  *^Do  let  us  be  in  among,  the 
gooseberry  bushes — I  mean,  those 
gooseberry  and  curranty  girls  I  saw  just 
now.  Where  are  they  gone  ?  They 
looked  such  a  joUy  party  —  quite  Ar- 
cadian I  So  deliciously  suggestive  of 
curds  and  cream  I  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  had  some  fun  out  of  them  I  Oh, 
must  I  go  and  sit  up  among  the  stupid 
people  ?  Oh,  Archie,  hide  me  from 
that  terrible  man  who  I  know  is  coming 

to   say Yes,  oh,   charmed,"    (in 

altered  accents)  "  charmed,  I'm  sure," 
proceeded  Lady  Avery  in  her  most  win- 
ning manner,  following  the  lead  of  a 
courtly  divine  who  was  conducting  her 
to  a  seat  of  honor.  "But,  Archie  — 
for  Heaven's  sake,  Archie  —  sit  on  my 
other  side,"  she  murmured,  as  she 
glided  into  her  place  ;  and  Archie,  nod- 
ding acquiescence,  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief,  as  he  could  nowhere  in  sight 
perceive  the  high,  nodding  structure 
which  surmounted  Mysie  Lauder's  anx- 
ious, wondering,  innocent  face.  He 
knew  Mysie  had  seen  him.  He  did  not 
mean  to  see  her. 

And  now  began  the  din  and  clatter  of 
a  large  public  meal,  where  a  number  of 
people  all  want  to  be  attended  to  at 
once,  and  where  appetites  have  been 
sharpened  by  early  rising  and  turning 
out  into  the  brisk  air  of  a  May  morning. 

Gradually  the  atmosphere  became  im- 
pregnated with  the  fumes  of  tea,  coffee, 
and  hot  viands,  while  conversation  hung 
for  the  nonce  in  abeyance. 

Even  Mysie  Lauder  —  perturbed,  anx- 
ious, and  unable  to  eat — could  almost 
less  endure  to  talk ;  and  was  fain  to 
make  a  pretence  of  being  busy  with 
spoon  and  fork,  in  order  to  hide  the  dis- 
appointment which  might  otherwise 
have  been  too  obvious.  She  had  lis- 
tened demurely  to  her  sister's  caution, 
and  had  with  a  light  retort  affected  to 
turn  aiside  the  Idea  of  its  being  required 
in  the  way  Bella  seemed  to  indicate  ; 
but  she  knew  in  her  heart  —  oh,  now 
she  knew  only  too  well  I  —  that  not  a 
moment  too  soon  had  the  words  been 
spoken. 
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It  was  to  meet  Sir  Archie  Dunstan 
that  she  had  come  to  the  moderator's 
breakfast.  The  thought  of  his  presence 
had  twined  itself  like  a  gold  thread  in 
and  out  of  every  castle  in  the  air  which 
the  poor  little  country  maid  had  built 
in  solitary  musings  for  weeks  past. 
Everything  she  had  been  told  she  should 
do,  every  place  she  was  to  be  taken  to, 
every  festivity  of  which  she  had  been 
promised  to  partake,  had  come  to  be 
associated  with  his  prospective  com- 
panionship and  sympathy.  The  very 
cloUies  she  wore  had  seemed  to  wait  his 
sanction. 

Mysie  was  but  nineteen  years  old, 
and  very,  very  young  for  ^  that ;  she 
knew  not  the  world  and  its  ways. 

A  faint,  dim  glimmer  of  such  knowl- 
edge, however,  had  prompted  Bella's 
whispered  admonition,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  was  but  just  in  time.  Had 
Bella  spoken  sooner  —  but  it  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  to  speak  sooner.  A 
young  girl  will  ever  hold  to  her  faith  in 
a  first  lover,  and  in  the  light  of  an  all 
but  declared  lover  the  laird  of  Dunstan 
Mains  had  hitherto  shown  himself. 

Not,  indeed,  to  all  eyes.  The  Rev. 
David  Lauder,  for  instance,  would  have 
been  dumb  with  amazement,  not  un- 
tinged  with  annoyance,  had  he  had  the 
faintest  inkling  of  what  was  going  on 
beneath  his  very  nose  throughout  those 
mild  spring  days  whereof  we  have 
spoken.  To  him  his  principal  heritor 
was  merely  a  kindly  young  man,  of 
moderate  ability  but  excellent  character, 
who  had  shown  a  praiseworthy  desire 
to  seek  his  advice  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  his  people,  and  whose  in- 
tention of  settling  down  in  their  midst 
instead  of  running  wild  all  over  the 
globe,  according  to  the  ideas  of  modern 
youth,  was  highly  to  be  commended. 
But  that  there  could  be  found  a  reason 
for  such  discreet  behavior  within  the 
grey  walls  of  his  own  homely  domain 
never,  sooth  to  tell,  entered  Mr.  Lau- 
der's head.  The  Dunstans  were  great 
folks  in  his  humble  eyes ;  he  and  his 
were  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level. 
I  am  not  sure  whether,  had  any  one 
attempted  enlightenment  on  the  subject, 
vexation  would  not  have  be%n  the  pre- 


dominating emotion  of  the  father's 
breast ;  and,  though  a  proud  and  a  fond 
parent,  he  would  have  thought  his 
daughters  were  trespassing  beyond  their 
sphere. 

Humility  makes  a  man  everywhere  at 
ease.  Although  Mr.  Lauder  had  seen 
his  young  elder  enter  the  hotel  before 
him,  and  subsequently  pass  before  him 
into  the  large  saloon  in  which  the  break- 
fast was  to  be  held ;  and,  although  he 
fancied  Sir  Archibald  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  see  himself  and  his  party  in 
return,  he  experienced  no  pang  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  beholding  the  jolly  young 
baronet  seated  among  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  assemblage,  and  obvi- 
ously in  attendance  on  a  woman  of 
fashion,  who  claimed  all  the  attention 
he  had  to  spare  from  the  business  in 
hand.  That  Dunstan  did  not  look  his 
way,  and  chum  his  recognition,  simply 
meant  that  the  moment  was  not  propi- 
tious. He  could  perceive  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  that.  As  for  feeling 
slighted,  our  good  friend  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  feel  slighted. 

By  and  by,  when  Sir  Archie  Dunstan 
was  disengaged,  the  two  would  meet, 
and  discuss  the  different  points  of  such 
presbytery  business  as  was  in  hand  — 
but  there  was  no  immediate  need  for 
this  discussion ;  and  accordingly  the 
worthy  minister  munched  away,  placidly 
enjoying  the  simple  fare  and  the  un- 
usual scene,  and  dreaming  of  nothing 
less  than  that  the  curly-haired  little 
daughter  who  sat  by  his  side  was  silent 
because  her  heart  was  heavy  as  a  stone 
within  her  breast. 

"Oh,  when  will  it  be  over  —  when 
will  it  be  over?"  was  the  refrain  to 
which  Mysie's  fevered  pulses  beat. 
She  had  begun  to  sigh,  "  When  will  it 
be  over  ? "  before  the  meal  had  well 
begun ;  and  long  before  the  last  cup 
and  plate  were  filled  it  seemed  as  if  the 
party  had  been  hours  at  table. 

To  avoid  observation,  nevertheless, 
she  had  to  accept  what  was  handed  to 
her,  though  how  to  swallow  with  chok- 
ing throat  and  reluctant  palate  was  the 
difficulty.  The  elderly  Mr.  Dongald, 
on  Mysie's  other  hand,  thousrht  that  his 
young  friend  was  bashful  about  eating 
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before  strangers.  That  he  could  un- 
derstand, he  said.  £[is  own  Nannie 
never  could  get  over  her  shyness  in 
that  respect.  It  needed  to  he  accus- 
tomed to  society  to  attain  the  proper 
nonchalance.  For  his  part  he  was  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  anybody's  presence 
when  he  was  hungry  ;  but  then  he  had 
lived  so  long,  and  seen  so  much  that — 
but  here  Mysie  lost  him. 

She  was  conscious  that  a  narrative  of 
solemn  length  was  droning  on,  and 
that  by  affecting  attention  to  it  she 
could  turn  her  head  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion where  something  of  great  and  ter- 
rible interest  was  taking  place ;  but, 
whether  the  narrator  were  recounting 
tales  of  many  lands,  or  experiences  of 
many  years,  or,  indeed,  whether  he 
were  talking  at  all  or  merely  buzzing  in 
her  ear,  was  all  one.  Sir  Archibald 
Dunstan,  and  the  lady  by  his  side,  were 
rising  to  retire,  and  their  places  being 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  they  were 
unable  to  do  so  without  raising  some- 
thing of  a  gentle  commotion.  Mysie 
watched  the  scene  with  straining  eyes. 

Every  moment  confirmed  her  opinion 
that  the  lady  was  young,  gay,  and  bril- 
liantly handsome.  Badiant  with  smiles, 
she  was  turning  her  pretty  head  hither 
and  thither  as  she  was  severally  ac- 
costed ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  atten- 
tion and  civility  on  the  one  hand  were 
eliciting  graceful  compliment  and  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  other. 

Quite  a  little  cluster  of  black  coats 
surrounded  the  distinguished  stranger, 
hiding  her  from  view  at  intervals. 

'*  Who  eon  she  be  ? "  murmured 
Bella  Lauder  to  herself,  also  watching 
the  scene  as  well  as  she  could.  ^'  Some 
one  of  consequence,  for  certain.  Some 
great  lady,  whom  perhaps  Sir  Archie  " 
— but  she  shook  aside  the  thought 
which  rose  in  her  heart. 

Then  there  was  a  moment^s  pause, 
and  disentanglement;  finally  the  ele- 
gant figure  with  its  pale  mist  of  dra- 
peries came  floating  down  the  hall  — 
the  tall  form  whose  outlines  were  so 
familiar  following  closely — and  in  an- 
other moment  the  two  would  pass  just 
behind  the  chairs  t)ccupied  by  the  little 
party  from  Galloway. 


^'  He  must  see  me  now,"  concluded 
Mysie,  her  heart  beating  fast.  ^'  I  shall 
know  now  if  he  — if  he  — 
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But  she  would  not  look  round  ;  he, 
could  see  her  without  that. 

The  steps  came  nearer  —  came  close 
behind  ;  there  was  a  rushing  in  her 
ears  ;  she  heard  as  in  a  dream  a  clear 
voice  pronounce  the  single  word, 
"  Archie  I  "  as  the  passers-by  almost 
brushed  her  ribbons.  Then  there  came 
the  echo  of  a  silvery  laugh  ;  but  there 
was  never  a  halt  made  —  not  so  much 
as  a  momentary  hesitation ;  the  two 
passed  on  —  passed  out ;  the  large 
doors  swung  to  behind  them — and  all 
was  over. 

'' Father,"  said  Mr.  Lauder's  eldest 
daughter,  in  her  usual  staid  accents,  '^  I 
think  we  will  not  go  on  with  you  to  the 
Assembly  Hall  this  morning." 

A  few  days  passed. 

^^  No,  I  can't  say  they  seem  to  take 
much  interest  in  the  Assembly  busi- 
ness," avowed  Mr.  Lauder  one  day, 
being  interrogated  by  Sir  Archibald 
Dunstan  on  the  subject  of  his  daugh- 
ters' absence  from  the  sittings.  '^  It  is 
a  queer  thing  —  but  they  don't.  Be- 
forehand they  made  out  that  they  would 
be  up  here  half  the  day"  —  minister 
and  elder  were  conversing  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Assembly  Hall  —  ^'  but  now  they 
invariably  have  something  else  on  hand 
when  the  time  comes.  Mysie  now,  she 
used  to  make  me  tell  her  all  about  every 
question  that  was  likely  to  be  raised ; 
and  she  was  so  keen  to  hear  the 
speeches  ;  and  —  but  womenkind  are 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  Sir  Archie," 
laughing  mildly  ;  *'  give  them  a  chance 
of  shop-windows,  and  the  orations  of 
Cicero  himself  would  not  draw  them  in 
another  direction  I  New  bonnets — you 
saw  they  had  put  Mysie  into  a  bonnet " 
—  breaking  off  suddenly — 'Hhat  bon- 
net is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  I  dare 
believe  I  And  to  my  mind.  Sir  Archie, 
though  I'm  old-fashioned  and  do  not 
expect  you  to  agree  with  me— but  to 
my  mind,"  lowering  his  voice  and 
looking  about  him  as  though  confessing 
treason,  ^^  I  tell  you  what  it  is  :  I  never 
can  think  it  is  my  own  little  girl's  face 
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in  that  fine,  fantastic  piece  of  flummery. 
It^s  not  my  bonaie  Mysie  that  I  see  at 
all.  They  have  spoilt  the  bairn,  that',8 
what  they  have  done  I  Though  far  be 
it  from  me  to  tell  them  so,"  added  he 
hastily,  with  a  swift  realization  of 
Bella's  wistful  face. 

''  Your  daughter,"  said  Dunstan  in  a 
peculiar  voice, "  has  given  me  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging.  She  is  never  at 
home  when  I  call.     She  never  comes 

here.  She  avoids  me "  He  stopped 

short  and  bit  his  lip.  It  was  not  to 
Mysie's  father  that  he  wished  to  say 
this. 

But  Mr.  Lauder  had  heard  nothing. 

*'  They  were  telling  me  this  morning 
that  they  had  seen .  very  little  of  you," 
rejoined  he  composedly.  *' Naturally 
enough.  You  have  your  own  friends, 
and  your  time  is  doubtless  fully  occu- 
pied. So  is  mine,"  gleefully;  '*what 
with  the  luncheons  and  the  dinners  — 
we  dine  in  Moray  Place  to-night  —  a 
regular  fashionable  dinner-party  —  'pon 
my  word,  I  have  not  dined  out  at  seven 
o'clock  since  last  Assembly " 

"  Are  you  dining  at  Lord  D 's  ?  " 

demanded  Dunstan^  as  with  a  sudden 
thought. 

"At  Lord  D-^ — 's,  yes.  My  eldest 
daughter  and  I '' 

"  Only  your  eldest  daughter  I  Oh  I  " 
A  perceptible  fall  of  the  voice. 

"  We  could  not  expect  any  more  to 
be  asked,"  said  Mr.  Lauder  with  his 
usual  cheerful,  modesty.     ''  It  was  very 

kind  of  Lord  D lo  think  of  us  at 

all.  I  took  the  liberty  of  leaving  my 
card  —  or  rather  I  thought  it  my  duty 
10  do  so — as. we  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence aneut  business  ;  but  that 
did  not  at  all  necessitate  his  lordship's 
taking  any  notice " 

*'  Oh,  he  entertains  the  parsons,"  said 
Dunstan  lightly.  *'  I  am  going  to-night, 
too.  He  asked  me  just  now,  when  I 
met  him  in  the  lobby.  He  goes  round 
each  day  asking  people.  I  was  lucky 
to  be  disengaged.  By  the  way.  Lady 
D has  an  evening  reception  after- 
wards." 

"We  have  no  invitation  for  that." 
Mr.  Lauder  shook  his  head. 

"Oh,  you  don't  need  an  invitation.; 


you  just  stay  on,. and  send  for  —  ah  — 
your  other  daughters.  You  could  walk 
along  and  fetch  them,  if  they  were  shy 
of  entering  the    drawing-room    alone. 

Lady  D would  be  delighted.     She  is 

a  nice,  homely  old  body  ;  she " 


"No,  no.  Sir  Archie,  I  doubt  I  couKl 
hardly  do  that.  Letting  alone  that  it 
would  be,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  lib- 
erty, I  must  not  neglect  my  business. 
I  am  up  here  to  attend  the  Assembly, 
and  I  must  be  back  at  the  debate  by 
10.30  at  latest.     The  girls ' ' 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  his  companion  quickly. 
"Yes?" 

"  They  Are  coming  up  to  the  Assembly 
sitting  to-night  also,"  said  Mr.  Lauder, 
drawing  on  his  gloves. 

His  two  elder  daughters  were  in  the 
little  sitting-room  of  the  lodgings  when 
he  returned  to  Albany  Street.  It  was  a 
glorious  evening,  and  the  sun,  still 
shining  in  a  cloudless  heaven,  pene- 
trated even  to  the  recesses  of  that 
gloomy  quarter.  "  How  very  nice  it  all 
is  I  "  thought  poor  Mr.  Lauder,  enjoying 
himself  as  he  had  not  done  for  years. 
"  Going  out  to  dinner,  too  I  So  gay  I  " 
Then  aloud  :  "  Ho  I  Miss  Lauder  ? 
Flowers,  indeed  I  "  his  eyes  falling  on 
a  bunch  of  yellow  azaleas  and. lilies  of 
the  valley  in  her  hand.  "  Are  these  for 
to-night  ?  " 

"Yes,  father." 

"  That's  right.  You  will  have  to  be 
fine.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  arc 
going.    Sir  Archie  is  going." 

"  Sir  Archie  I  " 

"  Ay,  Sir  Archie.  He  told  me  so  just 
now.  He  walked  down  through  the 
Castle  Gardens  with  me  and  went  off 
to  his  hotel  to  dress.  It  is  full  early, 
but  I  fancy  he  had  a  call  to  make  first." 

The  sisters  glanced  at  each  other. 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  so,  mind,"  pro- 
ceeded their  father  in  high  good  humor, 
"  but  I  took  and  fancied  it.  There  is  a 
lady  here  I  often  see  him  going  about 
with  —  a  very  fine,  fashionable -look  in  i; 
person.  Have  you  noticed  her?  A 
sort  of  relation,  I  believe.  And  she  is 
stopping  at  Holy  rood  Palace,  among  all 
the  grandees.  I  notice  Sir  Archie  goes 
off  to  the  Palace  pretty  frequently.    Eh? 
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What  do  you  .think  ?  Shall  we  have  a. 
Lady  Dunstan- turning  up  at  Dunstan 
Mains  one  of  these  days?-  Sir  Archie 
would  be  all  the  better  of  a  wife.  He 
is  not  too  wise^headed,  though  he  is  a 
good  lad  < — a  good  lad  —  but  a  clever, 
sensible  woman  of  the  world  and  a  pretty 
creature,  too — like  yon  we  saw  him 
with  at  the  moderator's  breakfast  — it's 
her  he's  after,  I  take  it." 

^'  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  getting  out 
my  evening  things^"  said  Bella,  quietly 
rising.  "Mysie  is  going  to  dress  my 
hair,  so  I  think  I  will  go  up-stairs  now, 
father." 

Mysie  appeared  on  the  staircase  as 
her  sister  emerged  from  the  sitting- 
room,  and  the  two  proceeded  in  silence 
to  the  upper  chamber. 

"  Mysie  ?  "  • 

"Yes." 

"  You  were  iji  the  back  room  ?  You 
heard  what  we  were  talking  about  ?  " 

**  It  is  no  matter,  you  know,  Bella."  . 

"Of  course  pot,  dear." 

"I  made  a  little  mistake  —  that  was 
all." 

"  And  you  are  such  a  dear,  good, 
brave  Mysie,  that  you  are  going  to  think 
no  more  of  the  mistake.  You  will  let 
it  fade  out  of  sight." 

"  It  has  begun  to  fade  already.  I  — 
I  saw  Sir  Archie  and  —  andJier  again 
to-day,  Bella,  though  I  did  not  tell.you* 
They  were  walking  along  Princes  Street, 
talking  and  laughing  together.  They 
did  not  see  me.  I  caught  sight  of  them 
so  far  on  ahead  that  I  darted  into  a 
shop,  and  watched  them  go  by  from 
behind  the  window.  I  pretended  to  the 
shopkeeper  I  was  looking  at  things. 
They  .looked  so  — happy."  A  slight, 
imperceptible  catch  of  the  breath 
sounded  like  the  suj^pression  of  a  rising 
sob. 

"  Poor  little  Mysie  !  "  whispered  her 
sister  tenderly,. and  turned  and  kissed 
the  hand  which  held  her  tresses.  Mysie 
was  mechanically  brushing  the  while 
she  talked. 

"  He  is  as  pleasant  as  ever  to  us  still 
when  he  comes  here^"  continued  she 
thoughtfully.  ' ^  He  cannot  have  guessed 
any th i ng ,  can  he?  Of  course  n ot .  The 
only  thing  that  makes  me  ai^ry  with 


him  is  his  making  up  his  mind  not  to 
know  us  —  not  even  to  see  us  —  when 
she  is  with  him.  TAat  is  a  shame.  He 
ought  not  to  treat  us  so." 

"But,  dear  Mysie,  he  only  did  it 
once." 

"  Was  not  once  enough  ?  " 

"  Still,  you  should  not  speak  as  if  it 
were  Sir  Archie's  habit." 

"  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would 
be  his  habit.  We  do  not  exactly  meet 
him,  but  I  have  seen  him  with  the  same 
companion  several  times  in  the  distance 
since  that  morning,  and  though  I  can- 
not be  st*re  that  he  saw  me,  yet  I  —  1 
do  think  he  did." 

And  Mysie  was  right. 

Sir  Archie  had  barely  escaped  more 
perilous  encounters  than  he  cared  to 
think  of.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  always  catching  glimpses  of  green 
and  pink  ribbons  on  one. side  or  the 
other,  whenever  he  went  out  with  Lady 
Avery.  And  whenever  Lady  Avery 
perceived  the  remarkable  headgear  of 
the  "  gooseberry  and  cutranty  girls  " 
which  had  first  attracted  her  attention 
at  the  moderator's  breakfast,  she,  in 
modern  phrase,  "spotted"  them  in  a 
moment.  She  had  a  talent  for  recol- 
lecting faces  and  finery.  She  had  alst) 
the  faculty  of  deriving  amusement  from 
very  small  sources.  It  had  not  escaped 
her  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  Dun- 
stan invariably  looked  grave,  uneasy, 
disconcerted  wh^n  she  was  quizzical 
anent  the  country  ministers'  wives  and 
daughters  of  whom  the  place. was  full  — 
and  she  could  not  resist  teasing  Archie. 
Perhaps,  as  elder  of  the  parish,  Archie, 
who  was  a  dear,  good,  honest  fellow, 
might  have  some  sort  of  blundering 
idea  that  he  ought  to  stand  up  for  every- 
thing connected  with  the  manse?  It 
must  be  that  surely  I  How  droll  of 
Archie  I  It  was  really  the  best  sport 
in  the  world  to  poke  fun  at  Archie. 

Such  being  her  ladyship's  views,  it 
will  easily  be  seen  that  the  hapless 
Dunstan  had  now  a  bad  time  of  it.  He 
had  done  a  foolish  things  as  will  pres- 
ently appear,  but  not  a  dishonest,  nor 
an  unworthy  one.  Yet  he  could  hardly 
have  sn^arted  more  had  •  he  been  a 
traitor  or  a  hypocrite*'.  .  - 
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One  ounce  of  moral  courage  at  the 
outset,  an  acknowledgment  of  friend- 
ship made  straight  out  beneath  the  first 
fire  of  Lady  Avery's  thoughtless  ridi- 
cule, would  have  saved  his  whole  pres- 
ent dilemma  ;  but  he  had  hesitated,  and 
all  was  lost.  He  was  now  among  quick- 
sands, and  rightly  served  by  being 
there. 

"I  thought  I  should  find  you  here." 
It  was  midnight  on  the  same  evening, 
and  the  minister's  three  daughters  were 
sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery  of 
the  Assembly  Hall,  where  an  animated 
debate  was  being  carried  on.  They  had 
understood  from  their  father  that  Sir 
Archibald  Dunstan  would  not  be  pres- 
ent, as  he  was  remaining  on  at  Lord 

D 's  for  the  reception  which  was  to 

follow  the  dinner-party.  Mr.  Lauder, 
punctually  attentive  to  his  duties,  had 
quitted  the  house  before  any  one  else 
had  thought  of  stirring ;  and  albeit 
gratified  by  being  entreated  not  to  do 
so,  had  carried  off  the  somewhat  reluc- 
tant Bella  with  him.  Bella  had  been 
veiy  happy  among  a  set  of  sensible, 
middle-aged  matrons  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  only  the  reflection  that  her 
sisters  were  not  so  well  provided  for, 
enabled  her  to  take  her  departure  with 
anything  like  serenity.  She  was,  how- 
ever, too  unselfish  not  to  feel  presently 
glad  to  have  so  done.  Janet  and  Mysie 
had  had  a  dull  evening.  There  had 
been  no  break  in  it.  No  one  had  been 
to  see  them  ;  and  the  endless  dron- 
ing of  barrel-organs  in  the  neighboring 
street,  which  yet  never  approached 
near  enough  to  their  own  to  create  a 
diversion,  had  done  nothing  to  cheer 
their  spirits. 

They  were,  therefore,  only  too  ready 
to  start  for  the  Old  Town. 

The  night  was  balmy,  and  the  walk 
up  through  the  leafy  gardens  pleasant 
to  the  senses. 

Even  Mysie  felt  cheered,  and  her 
attitude  was  less  listless  than  it  had 
been  of  late,  as  from  her  point  of  van- 
tage she  followed  what  was  going  on  in 
the  hall  below,  and  tried  to  find  in  it 
some  of  the  interest  she  was  conscious 
it  ought  to  excite.  All  was  going  on 
well,  when  enter  on  the  scene  Sir  Archi- 


bald Dunstan.  In  a  moment  he  was 
upon  them — in  their  midst — by  Mysie 's 
side  —  murmuring  in  Mysie's  ear.  ^'  I 
have  caught  you  at  last,"  he  said. 

"  Caught  me  I  "  No  town-bred  beauty 
could  have  frozen  impertinence  back 
upon  itself  with  a  haughtier  stare  than 
did  this  little  country  girl  who  was  now 
to  prove  herself  a  woman. 

"I  —  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
and  slowly  turned  round  upon  him  her 
full  face  till  it  confronted  his. 

Dunstan  was,  however,  too  much  ex- 
cited to  feel  the  rebuke.  ^'  Yes,  I  have 
caught  you,"  he  repeated  boldly.  "  You 
have  escaped  me  —  avoided  me " 

^^Pray  recollect  yourself,  and  speak 
the  truth.  Sir  Archie.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  been  a  great  deal  more 
ready  to  meet  you  of  late,  than  you  have 
been  to  meet  me.  I  have  had  no  cause 
for  *  escaping '  or  *  avoiding '  you,"  with 
significant  emphasis.  ^^  Why  should  I  ? 
Nor  have  we  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  you,"  proceeded  the  speaker, 
with  a  hasty  remembrance ;  ^*  you  have 
had  other  company ;  your  attention  has 
been  otherwise  engaged  than  with  us. 
Something  was  said  before  we  left 
home  of  your  taking  us  about,  of  our 
going  to  places,  to  sights,  together — 
but  you  have  been  too  busy " 

'*  Too  busy  ?  I  have  called  repeat- 
edly, and  begged  your  father  to  — —  " 

"  To  present  your  excuses." 

*'*'  It  is  true  that  I  could  not  go  with 
you  on  the  one  day  you  named.  It 
happened  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 
I  was  engaged  to  attend  on  some  family 
connections  who  proposed  going  over 
the  Castle  at  the  very  same  time  ;  and 
you  know  how  I  implored  to  be  allowed 
to  go  on  any  other  day,'^  reproachfully. 
'-^  I  have  often  wished  to  explain.  You 
see  some  of  my  people  are  here  —  down 
with  the  commissioner's  people — and 
somehow  I  had  myself  told  them  to 
come.  I  had  let  myself  in  for  it — and 
they  expect  me  to  look  after  them. 
Th^ " 

^'  I  believe  I  see  one  of  them  now," 
said  Mysie  calmly*  In  his  eagerness 
Sir  Archibald  had  tamed  his  back  upon 
the  whole  outer  world,  and,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  ledge  of  the  galletyy  was 
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talking  for  her  ear  alone.  Mechan- 
ically he  BOW  withdrew  the  elhow,  and 
followed  the  direction  taken  hy  his 
companion's  eyes.  The  next  instant, 
with  something  very  like  an  oath,  Dun- 
stan  started  to  his  feet. 

He  had  made  sure  that  Lady  Avery 
was  safely  disposed  of  for  the  night ; 
yet  here  was  Lady  Avery  entering  the 
Throne  Bench,  accompanied  by  several 
others  of  the  commissioner's  party  ; 
and  all  were  proceeding  to  establish 
themselves  in  their  own  privileged  row 
of  chairs. 

How  in  the  world  had  this  piece  of  ill 
luck  been  brought  about  ? 

Lady  Avery  was,  as  has  been  said, 
lodged  at  Holyrood,  and  was  by  far  too 
useful  a  member  of  the  party  therein 
gathered,  to  be  spared  from  the  dinner- 
table,  to  which,  according  to  custom,  a 
number  of  extra  guests  were  nightly 
bidden.  Lady  Avery's  beauty  and  chat- 
ter were  alike  indispensable  on  those 
occasions  ;  and  as  for  going  up  to  the 
sittings  of  the  Assembly  afterwards, 
her  ladyship  had  never  evinced  the 
slightest  disposition  towards  anything 
of  the  kind.  She  had  been  yawning 
and  fatigued  after  a  long  day  spent  in 
public. 

Yet  here  she  was  now,  a  resplendent 
figure,  throwing  back  her  satin  cloak, 
and  displaying  the  rich  dress  and  spaiv 
kling  jewels  within  I  Every  ^e  was 
upturned  from  below. 

What  was  to  be  done  7  So  far,  busied 
with  her  own  entrie,  and  the  bustle 
consequent  thereon,  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes  had  had  tio  attention  for  any  one 
else ;  at  the  moment  when  Mysie 
Lauder  observed,  ^^  I  think  I  see  one  of 
them  now,"  the  *'  one  of  them "  indi- 
cated was  gaily  dismissing  her  attendant 
cavaliers  —  a  couple  of  pale-faced  young 
clerics  whose  heads  she  had  turned 
for  the  evening  —  and  Dunstan  was  for 
the  moment  unperceived.  He  drew  a 
breath  and  darted  a  second  glance. 

A  few  minutes  before,  and  he  had 
been  equal  to  braving  any  eyes  if  he 
could  but  win  back  the  light  of  favor 
into  those  soft  orbs  which  had  once 
been  all  his  own ;  but  the  vision  of 
Lady  Avery   in   full    evening   dress, 


superbly  handsome,  condescending,  and 
critical — the  very  flash  of  her  brilliants 
as  she  moved  hither  and  thither — un- 
nerved him. 

Once  again  the  coward's  instinct 
within  his  breast  prevailed. 

''  I  believe  your  father  wishes  to  see 
me  before  the  next  motion  is  put," 
muttered  he  ;  "I  believe  I  — I  ought  to 
go  to  him  now,"  and  hastily  picking  up 
hat  and  stick,  and  scarcely  pausing  to 
take  leave,  away  shuffled  the  recusant, 
stumbling  up  the  steps  behind  ;  and  it 
did  not  escape  any  of  the  three  thus 
deserted,  that,  as  he  fled.  Sir  Archibald 
Dunstan  hung  his  head  down. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  Sunday. 
It  was  the  second  Sunday  of  the  con- 
gress. ^^  I  do  think  you  ought  to  have 
gone  to  church,  Archie,"  protested  Lady 
Avery,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
^'  You  are  a  bad  boy  ;  and  as  for  your 
headache  —  well,  I  had  a  headache  my- 
self last  Sunday,  so  of  course  if  if  were 
that — but  I  don't  believe  it  toas  that. 
You  were  simply  shirking.  And, 
really,  for  an  '  elder  of  the  Kirk,' 
too  I "  laughing. 

^^I  went  to  church  to-day,  Lady 
Avery." 

"  You  did  ?  But  why,  then,  did  you 
not  come  with  us  to  the  High  Church, 
and  do  the  proper  thing,  and  see  all  that 
was  to  be  seen,  and  pay  due  honor  to 
the  General  Assembly?  I  had  told 
Elizabeth  yon  would  certainly  go  with 
us,  and  she  waited  till  the  last  minute. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  Archie,  it 
was  really  so  nice  —  such  fun  I  We 
went  in  state,  you  know  ;  John  first, 
with  hiB'  myrmidons,  all  in  uniform ; 
and  then  Elizabeth  and  me,  and  the 
rest  in  carriages  behind.  We  had  an 
escort  of  dragoons,  and  I  only  won- 
dered we  had  not  a  band.  When  we 
got  to  the  High  Church  there  was  quite 
a  crowd  ;  and  though  John  had  headed 
the  procession  through  the  streets,  Eliz- 
abeth and  I  had  to  be  shown  to  our  seats 
in  church  before  him,  because  he  must 
enter  last,  by  way  of  being  her  Maj- 
esty's representative.  When  he  came 
in,  all  the  congregation  stood  up ;  so 
Elizabeth  and  I  had  to  stand  up,  too. 
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It  did  seem  droll  to  be.  standing  up  for 
John !  It  made  us  feel  rather  small, 
you  know.    But  it  is  the  correct  thing 

—  and  we  are  nothing  if  not  correct 
just  now.  Well,  John  having  been 
duly  trumpeted  in " 

"  I  have  been  there  before,  Lady 
Avery."  All  of  this  had  no  interest 
for  the  young  man. 

*'  Rude  boy  ;  of  course  you  have,  but 
I  have  not.  So  you  will  please  listen  to 
me,  and  let  me  have  my  say.  You,  at 
any  rate,  Cecilia,"  catching  at  the 
chance  of  an  auditor  in  a  young  girl 
near,  ^'you,  at  any  rate,  know  nothing 
about  these  old  observances,  do  you  ? 
And  you  would  like  me  to  tell  ?  I 
thought  so.  It  really  was  like  a  scene 
out  of  the  last  century.  Your  uncle 
came  grandly  stalking  in,  in  his  brilliant 
viceregal  uniform,  or.  whatever  it  is 
called — he  can  be  very  majestic  when 
he  pleases,  my  dear  —  and  he  marched 
up  to  his  throne  beneath  the  tattered 
canopy  of  the  Stuarts  (I  felt  quite  a 
Jacobite  at  the  moment),  and  immedi- 
ately on  his  entrance,  the  congregation 
rose  and  faced  him. .  Then  the  clergy- 
man, in  his  black  gown,  of  course  — 
they  all  wear  black  gowns,  you  know  — 
solemnly  bowed  from  the  pulpit  (it  teas 
comical,  but  I  suppose  it  was  all  right), 
and  John  as  solemnly  bowed  in  return. 
Then  —  let  me  see,  I  forget  who  bowed 
next,  but  I  think  it  was  the  lord  mayor 

—  provost  they  call  it  here  —  the  lord 
provost  and  all  his  aldermen  (they  were 
sitting  there  in  a  row,  robed  and  gor- 
geous), and  your  uncle  bowed  gra- 
ciously  back  to  them.  Then  there  were 
the  judges,  with  the  lord  chancellor  — 
(lord  president,  that's  the  Scottish 
term)  at  their  head.  Wigs  and  gowns 
were  the  order  of  the  day  there.  Then, 
when  all  the  wigs  and  gowns  had 
been  disposed  of,  there  was  another 
row  of  somebodies,  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, I  believe  —  the  'unco'  guid,'  you 
know " 

"How  very  edifying  1"  exclaimed 
Dunstan,  who  had  biBcn  listening  im- 
patiently. "  Lady  Av«ry  must  have 
wondered  if  she  was  never  going  to  get 
beyond  all .  the  bowing  and  scraping. 
The  sermon  — 
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'^Now,  my  dear  Archie,  be  content. 
I  did  not  wonder,  and  I  did  not  pine; 
I  was  willing  to  wait  for  my  sermon.  I 
was  quite  happy  looking  about  me,  ad- 
miring my  own  position,  and  looking 
down  upon  my  neighbors.  They  wen? 
all  there,  Archie,  every  one  of.  them. 
You  know  whom  I  mean,"  nodding 
with  arch  significance,  ''  my  especial 
friends,  the  green  girls.  '  Gooseberries ' 
and  currants '  were  just  below  us.  I 
think  they  have  been  adding  to  their 
store  lately,  piling  up  the  agony,  for  I 
vow  those  delicious  bonnets  looked 
higher  than  ever  ;  their  father's  church - 
steeple  would  be  nowhere  in  the  run- 
ning with  that  of  my  particular  little 
friend,  the  one  who  ogles  you,  Archie." 

'''DamnP^  It  was  the  report  of  a 
bursting  explosive,  which  nearly  shat- 
tered the  drum  of  the  fair  speaker's 
ear.    She  bounded  forward. 

"  You  shocking  boy  I  What  do  you 
mean  by " 

"  No  more  of  this  I "  shouted  Sir 
Archie  angrily  back.  "  No  more,  I  say. 
Confound  it  all  I  I  —  I .  can't  stand  it 
any  longer.  Lady  Avery,  do  me  tlie 
favor  to  come  this  way  for  a  minute, 
will  you  ?  I  shan't  be  long  over  it,  but 
there  is  something  I  want  to  say,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  said  the  better.  I  have 
been  a  beast  and  a  fool,  and  it  is  about 
time  that  you  knew  it.  You  may  well 
look  astonished."  He  drew  her  aside. 
"Now  for  it,"  muttered  he  between 
his  teeth. 

"But  I  am  not  in  the  least  aston- 
ished," said  Lady  Avery, .  smUing. 
And  when  he  had  told  her  all,  she  still 
smiled  on.  "You  always  were  the 
greatest  goose  in  the  world,  you  know, 
Archie,"  observed  she  in  conclusion. 

The  blackened  walls  of  the  grim  old 
palace  of  the  Stuarts  were  lighted  up 
from  basement  to  turret,  and  sounds  of 
mirth  and  festivity  echoed  from  gallery 
to  corridor  within. 

Mounted  guards  took  up  position  in 
courtyard  and  quadrangle,  and  a  long 
line  of  carriages ,<  extending  in  two  direc- 
tions from  the  principal 'doorway,  indi<- 
cated  that  itwa«  the  evenmg  whereon 
the  queen'^  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  held  the  annual  reception 
at  Holy  rood  Palace. 

On  the  prospective  gaiety  and  glory 
of  this  night  bonnie  Mysie  Lauder  had 
often* fondly  dwelt  in  her  innocent  heart. 
She  had  pictured  the  brilliant  crowds, 
the  stately  welcome,  the  music,  the 
flowers,  the  lights,  all  new  to  her,  all 
enchantment ;  but,  alas  I  all  associated 
with  a  voice  and  a  presence  which  now 
must  needs  be  blotted  from  the  page. 

Still,  she  would  go  for  the  very  pain's 
sake,  if  for  nothing  else.  She  would  go 
and  watch  with  steadfast  eyes,  and  hold 
up  her  head  with  a  strong  resolve,  and 
laugh  and  talk  (if  she  could  get  any  one 
to  laugh  and  talk  with),  and  let  Sir 
Archibald  Dunstan  see  that  it  was  no 
forlorn  damsel  whom  he  passed,  as  he 
assuredly  would  pass  from  time  to  time 
within  the  gay  saloons.  He  should  not 
despise  her.  If  he  were  enjoying  him- 
self, so  would  she  be.  He  might  have 
chosen  a  proud  London  beauty  for  his 
wife,  and  he  might  have  done  well  so  to 
choose,  she  could  not  say  ;  but  at  least 
he  should  not  think  he  had  broken  his 
little  country  neighbor's  heart  thereby. 
If  Sir  Archie  had  taught  Mysie  Lauder 
a  lesson,  she-  could  teach  him  one  in 
return. 

And  had  not  Mysie  her  mother's  own 
bridal  robe  to  wear  on  the  occasion  ? 
And  was  it  not  fine  enough  and  rare 
enough  for  any '  assemblage  ? 

In  truth,  the  soft  Indian  muslin,  del- 
icate as  a  gossamer  web,  folded  the 
young  girl's  form  in  wreaths  of  such 
exquisite  tenderness  as  neither  silk  nor 
satin  could  have  vied  with.  A  single 
string  of  pearls — her  mother's  pearls 
—  clasped  her  round,  full,  infantile 
throat.  No  other  adornment  marred 
her  innocent  perfection. 

"  Father,"  said  the  fond  elder  sister, 
touching  his  arm  softly.  *•''  Look  at 
Mysie,  father." 

She  had  failed  once  with  Mysie, 
although  she  did  not  know  it ;  but 
Mysie,  now  I 

Mysie 's  father  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  His  thin,  colorless  fin- 
gers trembled  a  little  as  they  did  so. 
His  vision  was  dimmed.  Across  a 
bridge  of  years  he  beheld  another  fonn 


—  another  festal  day — another  Mysie. 
For  the  moment  the  present  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  past. 

'^  I  know  what  father' is  thinking  of,'' 
whispered  Bella  to  herself.  Mysie  also 
knew,  and  the  knowledge  did  what 
nothing  else  could  have  done  ;  it  illu- 
mined her  poor  little  sad  heart  with  a 
sort  of  pleasure.  She  did  not  feel  so 
sad  after  this. 

And  somehow  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  —  not  in  youthful  human  nature 
at  all  events  —  not  to  experience  some 
lightening  of  a  darksome  mood  on  driv- 
ing away  through  the  warm  May  even- 
ing to  the  joyous  scene  ;  hearing  the 
rattle  of  wheels  On  every  side  ;  drawing 
rein  alongside  of  carriages  full  of  other 
gaily  dressed  folk;  hsJting  far  away 
from  the  entrance  gate  ;  ali^ting  pres- 
ently and  being  ushered  on  from  hall 
to  hall  by  pompous  officials  ;  how  Mysie 
would  havQ  enjoyed  it  all  if  only  — 
only  I 

'^  Mr.  Lauder,  this  is  a  lady  who  is 
very  anxious  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. She  has  often  heard  of  you,  but 
she  has  not  yet  visited  Dunstan  Mains, 
as  you  know.  Let  me  present  you  to 
my  stepmother,' Lady  Avery." 

Sir  Archibald  Dunstan  stood  before 
the  party,  the  lady  —  the  lady  —  on  his 
arm  I 

Our  little  story  is  almost  done.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  have  its  threads  disen- 
tangled. 

But'  the  mullioned  recesses  of  old 
Holyrood's  banqueting-hall  listened  to 
another  love  tale  ere  that  summer  night 
was  over,  and  all  had  been  explained 
and  forgiven  long  ere  Sir  Archie  and 
his  beautiful  betrothed  emerged  from 
the  dim  shadows  which  covered  their 
retreat. 

All  but  one '  insignificant  detail  to  be 
mentioned  immediately. 

It  happened  that  Lady  Avery,  who 
had  remarried  almost  immediately  upon 
the  demise  of  the  former  Sir  Archibald 
Dunstan  —  to  whom  she,  as  a  young 
London  beauty,  had  been  married  in 
his  old  age,  and  with  whom  she  had 
resided  abroad  during  their  brief  term 
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of  wedded  life— had  been  summoned 
peremptorily  to  Edinburgh  by  her  step- 
son, in  order  to  preside  over  his  engage- 
ment, and  do  honor  to  the  family  of  his 
choice.  Lady  Avery,  he  now  assured 
Mysie,  was  a  good-natured  and  kind- 
hearted  woman,  satirical  only  on  the 
surface  —  and  he  had  reckoned  on  her 
assistance  at  this  critical  moment  of  his 
life. 

But,  unfortunately,  her  ladyship  was 
apt  to  be  at  times  the  victim  of  preju- 
dice. She  had  at  the  outset  conceived 
an  absurd  and  unaccountable  prejudice 
against  the  Miss  Landers  for  some  rea- 
son too  trifling  to  mention  —  and  he 
had  been  unable  to  explain  it  away.  It 
was  a  mere  nothing  which  had  distorted 
his  stepmother's  vision ;  she  herself 
had  laughed  it  to  scorn  when  she  knew 
all ;  but  he  would  rather,  he  would  pre- 
fer, he  would  be  grateful  if  Mysie  would 
not  press  him  to  disclose  what  the  point 
at  issue  really  was. 

Beheld  in  the  retrospect,  it  seemed, 
indeed,  to  Sir  Archibald  Dunstan  abso- 
lutely incredible  that  he  could  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  put  to  the  blush, 
and,  worse  still,  have  put  to  the  blush 
the  winsome  girl  so  dear  to  him,  all 
because  of  a  circumstance  so  insignifi- 
cant that  he  could  scarcely  think  of  it 
with  patience — because,  forsooth,  his 
giddy  young  stepmother,  a  feather- 
headed,  fine  lady,  to  whom  he  owed 
neither  allegiance  nor  subservience,  had 
jeered  at  the  fashion  of  Mysie  Lauder's 
—  bonnet  I  And  so  the  whole  absurd 
little  episode  melted  into  sunlight. 

L.  B.  Walford. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
MICHELANGELO. 

The  strong  personality  of  Michelan- 
gelo has  evidently  seized  hold  of  Mr.  J. 
A.  Symonds,  who  gives  us  in  these  two 
fine  volumes  ^  the  most  complete  sketch 
of  the  great  Florentine  artist  that  has 
yet  been  attempted.  Needless  to  say 
that  the  work  is  most  scholarly,  aud 
possesses  that  charm  of  style  which  we 

^  The  Life  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  by  John 
Addington  Symonds.    London,  J.  C.  Nimmo,  1892. 


expect  from  the  accomplished  author  of 
the  ^^  History  of  the  Renaissance"  and 
the  translator  of  ^'  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

Mr.  Symonds  draws  largely  on  the 
biography  of  Michelangelo  by  Condivi, 
and  on  his  correspondence  with  his  rel- 
atives, published  in  full  in  1875.  He 
has  evidently  thoroughly  examined  the 
archives,  and  his  translations  of  letters 
and  documents  are  worthy  of  the  trans- 
lator of  "  Cellini." 

Yasari  published  his  first  life  of  the 
great  sculptor-painter  in  1550.  Three 
years  later  appeared  that  written  by 
Condivi,  from  materials  furnished  by 
his  friend  and  master,  Michelangelo, 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  correct- 
ing errors  uid  supplying  deficiencies 
made  by  ^^  others."  In  1564  Michelan- 
gelo died,  and  Yasari  issued  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  life  in  1568, 
into  which  he  incorporated  what  served 
his  purpose  from  Condivi. 

Michelangelo  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1475,  at  Caprese,  in  Tuscany ; 
while  his  father,  Lodovico  di  Lionardo 
Buonarroti  Simoni,  was  podestk  of  Ca- 
prese and  of  Chiusi.  Lodovico  had 
already  a  son  (Lionardo)  by  his  first 
marriage,  who  entered  the  Dominican 
order  in  1491,  and  was  a  devoted 
follower  of  Savonarola.  Michelangelo 
therefore  became  virtually  the  eldest 
son,  and  during  his  long  life  acted  as 
the  mainstay  of  his  father  and  as  father 
to  his  younger  brothers.  He  was  put 
out  to  nurse  at  Settignano,  a  village  of 
stone-cutters  near  Florence,  where  his 
father  owned  a  farm.  In  after  years  he 
told  Yasari,  '^  If  I  possess  anything  of 
good  in  my  mental  constitution,  it  comes 
from  my  having  been  born  in  your  keen 
climate  of  Arezzo ;  just  as  I  drew  the 
chisel  and  the  mallet  with  which  I  carve 
statues  with  my  nurse's  milk." 

Michelangelo  was  sent  to  school  in 
Florence,  but  all  his  leisure  time  was 
spent  in  the  society  of  youths  appren- 
ticed to  painters  and  sculptors.  This 
angered  his  father  and  uncles,  who  often 
beat  him  for  thus  wasting  his  time,  but 
could  not  deter  him  from  his  passion 
for  art.  Francesco  Granacci,  at  that 
time  in  the  workshop  of  Domenico  Ghir- 
landajo,  became    his    intimate  friend^ 
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lent  him  drawings  to  copy^  and  among 
other  things  showed  him  a  print  of  S. 
Antonio  tormented  by  devils,  the  work 
of  Martin  Schonganer.  Condivi  teUs 
how  the  boy  transferred  the  composi- 
tion to  a  panel  and  colored  every  part 
from  nature. 

The  anecdote  [says  Mr.  Symonds]  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  in  what  a  naturalistic 
spirit  Michelangelo  began  to  work.  The 
unlimited  mastery  which  he  acquired  over 
form,  and  which  certainly  seduced  him  at 
the  close  of  his  career  Into  a  stylistic  man- 
nerism, was  based,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  profound  and  patient  interrogation  of 
reality. 

At  length  Michelangelo  obtained  his 
will,  and  was  bound  apprentice  in  1488 
to  the  brothers  Ghirlandajo  for  three 
years.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  happy  there,  and  Gondivi's 
hint  that  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  was 
jealous  of  him  irritated  Vasari  ex- 
tremely. Lorenzo  de'  Medici  happened 
to  see  the  boy  copying  an  antique  head 
of  a  faun,  and  recognizing  his  talent 
determined  to  take  him  into  his  house- 
hold. 

For  three  years  Michelangelo  enjoyed 
singular  privileges  under  the  roof  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was  not 
only  a  princely  patron  of  art  but  a  fine 
critic  and  a  man  of  original  genius. 
There  he  met  artists  and  scholars  — 
men  like  Marsilio  Ficino,  Pica  della 
Mirandola,  Angelo  Poliziano,  and  Luigi 
Pulci,  leaders  in  that  intellectual  move- 
ment which  was  destined  to  spread  a 
new  type  of  culture  over  the  globe. 

All  these  illustrious  men  [says  Condivi] 
paid  him  particular  attention,  and  encour- 
aged him  in  the  honorable  art  which  he  had 
chosen.  But  the  chief  to  do  so  was  the 
Magnificent  himself,  who  sent  for  him 
oftentimes  in  a  day,  in  order  that  he  might 
show  him  jewels,  cornelians,  medals,  and 
suchlike  objects  of  great  rarity,  as  knowing 
him  to  be  of  excellent  parts  and  judgment 
in  these  things. 

It  was  Angelo  Poliziano,  the  unri- 
valled humanist  and  melodious  Italian 
poet,  who  suggested  the  subject  of  an 
old  fable  —  the  strife  of  voung  heroes 
for  a  woman  —  to  Michelangelo.    The 


bas-relief  is  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti  nt 
Florence,  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Symonds, 

is  in  fermentation  with  powerful  half- 
realized  conceptions,  audacities  of  fore- 
shortening, attempts  at  intricate  grouping, 
violent  dramatic  action  and  expression. 
.  •  ,  In  the  geometrical  proportions  of  this 
bas-relief,  which  is  too  high  for  its  length, 
Michelangelo  revealed  imperfect  feeling  for 
antique  principles,  while  in  the  grouping  of 
the  figures,  which  is  more  pictorial  than 
sculpturesque,  he  already  betrayed,  what 
remained  with  him  a  defect  through  life,  a 
certain  want  of  symmetrical  design  in  his 
compositions.  These  are  not  rigidly  subor- 
dinated to,  or  limited  to,  the  sphere  of  an 
intaglio, 

Michelangelo  was  not  easy  to  live 
with.  Of  a  hot  temper  and  ever  ready 
to  criticise,  he  rarely  worked  harmoni- 
ously with  others.  To  some  outburst 
of  scorn  and  anger  he  owed  his  broken 
nose.  While  drawing  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  of  the  Carmine  with  other  young 
students,  he  so  annoyed  Piero  Torri- 
giani  that,  as  the  latter  told  Benvenuto 
Cellini, 

I  got  more  angry  than  usual,  and,  clenching 
my  fist,  I  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  nose 
that  I  felt  bone  and  cartilage  go  down  like 
biscuit  beneath  my  knuckles ;  and  this 
mark  of  mine  he  will  carry  with  him  to  the 
grave. 

The  time  spent  with  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  was  probably  the  happiest  of 
Michelangelo's  life.  He  always  loved 
poetry  and  delighted  in  hearing  Luigi 
Pulci  improvise  on  summer  nights  upon 
the  marble  steps  of  the  Duomo.  But  in 
1491  Savonarola  appeared  and  changed 
the  life  of  the  whole  city.  The  young 
sculptor  witnessed  those  stormy  scenes 
of  religious  revival  and  passionate 
fanaticism  and  was  deeply  impressed. 
It  is  said  that  in  later  years  he  read 
Savonarola's  writings  together  with  the 
Bible.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1492,  Lo- 
renzo  died  at  Carreggi,  and  Michelan- 
gelo returned  to  his  father's  house  and 
worked  at  a  statue  of  Hercules,  which 
is  now  lost. 

A  "  Sleeping  Cupid "  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  Lorenzo  di 
Pierfrancesco  dei  Medici,  he  stained  and 
chipped,  thus  causing  it  to  look  like  an 
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antique,  was  the  cause  of  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Kome.  The  statue  had  been  sold 
for  thirty  ducats  to  a  dealer  there,  who 
resold  it  to  the  Cardinal  ^i  San  Giorgio 
for  two  hundred.  The  latter,  suspect- 
inof  it  was  a  modem  work  of  some  Flor- 
entine, sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to 
Florence  to  find  out  the  truth.  Michel- 
angelo was  persuaded  to  go  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  in  June,  1496,  and 
remained  for  about  two  years.  For  a 
Koman  banker,  Messer  Jacopp  Gallo, 
he  e  xecuted.  a '^  Bacchus,  "now  in  the 
Bargello  at  Florence,  and  a  "Cupid  " 
perhaps  the  statue  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

From  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  these 
two  works  Mr.  Symonds  turns  to  the 
'^  Holy  Family,"  once  belonging  to  Mr. 
H. .  Laboucjiere,  and  now  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  He  agrees  with  Mr. 
Heath  Wilson  in  thinking  this  fine  tem- 
pera picture  is  a  work  of  Michelangelo's 
youth.  The  "Entombment,"  also  in 
the  National  Gallery,  we  are  glad  to  see 
he  does  not  consider  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  "Pietk,"  the  greatest  work 
Michelangelo  produced  during  his  first 
residence  in  Home,  was  made  for  the 
Cardinal  di  San  Dionigi.  It  was  placed 
in  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  in  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Fever,  and  the  vigil  it  kept  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  August,  1603,  is  described 
with  more  than  Mr.  Symonds's  usual 
mastery  of  language. 

The  constant  affection  Michelangelo 
showed  for  his  family  is  a  fine  trait  in 
his  character.  His  brothers  were  un- 
worthy of  him  and  often  gave  him 
trouble.  Parsimonious  by  habit,  he 
cared  nothing  for  jewels  or  beautiful 
stuffs,  for  flowers  or  fine  landscapes. 

This  abstraction  and  aridity  [remarks  Mr. 
Symonds],    this    ascetic   devotion   of    his  { 
genius  to  pure  ideal  form,  this  almost  math- 1 
ematical    conception    of   beauty,    may   be 
ascribed,  I  think,  to  the  same  psychological 
qualities  which  determined  the  dreary  con- 
ditions of  his  home  life.     He  was  no  nig- 
gard either  of  money  or  ideas  ;  nay,  even 
profligate  of  both.     But  melancholy  made  ' 
him  miserly  in  all  that  concerned  personal 
enjoyment.   .    .   .    Few  men,   notably  few , 
artists,  have  preserved  that  continuity  of 


moral,  intellectual,  *  and  physical  develop- 
ment in  one  unbroken  course,  which  is  the 
specific  characterization  of  Michelangelo. 

Condivi  relates  how, 

on  September  13,  1501,  the  master  began  to 
work  in  Florence  on  the  piece  of  marble, 
nine  cubits  in  height,  whi(^  had  been 
brought  from  Carrara  some  hun4red  years 
before  by  a  sculptor  insufficiently  acquainted 
with  his  art.  This  was  evident,  inasmuch 
as,  wishing  .to  convey  it  more  conveniently 
and  with  less  labor,  he  had  it.  blpcked  out 
in  the  quarry,  but  in.  such  a-  manner  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one-  else  was.  capable  of 
extracting  a  statue  from  thp, block  either 
of  the  same  size  or  even  on  a  much  smaller 
scale. 

Out  of  this  niisshapen  piece  of  marble 
Michelangelo  carved  the  colossal  "  Da- 
vid." On  the  8th  of  June,  1504,  it  was 
placed  on  the  platform  (rin0h%erd)  to 
the  right  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  There  the  giant  stood 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  until  in 
1873,  for  better  preservation,  it  was 
moved  into  a  hall  of  the  Acadeihia  delle 
Belle  Arti. 

In  the  "David"  [writes  Mr.  Symonds] 
Michelangelo  first  displayed  that  quality  of 
terribilthy. of  spirit-quailing,  awe-inspiring 
force,  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
famous.  The  statue ,  imposes,  not  merely 
by  its  size  and  majesty  and  migbit,  but  by 
something  vehement  in  the  conception. 
He  was,  however,  far  from  having  yet 
adopted  those  systematic  proportions  for 
the  human  body  which,  later  on,  gave  an 
air  of  monotonous  impressiveness  to  all 
his  figures.  On  the  contrary,  this  young 
giant  strongly  recalls  the  model ;  still  more 
strongly  indeed  than  the  "Bacchus"  did. 
Wishing,  perhaps,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
biblical  story,  Michelangelo  studied  a  lad 
whose  frame  was  not  developed.  The 
"David,"  to  state  the  matter  frankly,  is  a 
colossal  hobbledehoy.  His  body,  in  bread tli 
of  thorax,  depth  of  the  abdomen,  and  gen- 
eral stoutness,  has  not  grown  up  to  thi* 
scale  of  the  enormous  hands  and  feet  ami 
heavy  head.  We  feel  that  he  wants  at  least 
two  years  to  become  a  fully  developed  man. 
passing  from  adolescence  to  the  maturity  of 
strength  and  beauty.  This  close  observ- 
ance of  the  model  at  a  certain  stage  of 
physical  growth  is  very  remarkable,  and  not 
altogether  pleasing  in  a  statue  more  than 
nine  feet  high.  .  .  .  Having  acknowledged 
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that  the  head  of  David  is  too  massive  and 
the  extremities  too  largely  formed  for  ideal 
beauty,  hypercriticism  can  hardly  find  fault 
with  the  modelling  and  execution  of  each 
part. 

In  1503  Pietro  Soderini,  the  gonfa- 
lonier of  Florence,  determined  to  adorn 
the  hall  of  the  Great  Council  in  the 
i^alazzo  Vecchio  with  frescoes  repre- 
senting scenes  in  Florentine  history. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  commissioned  to 
paint  one  side  of  the  large  sala,  Michel- 
angelo the  other.  We  must  refer  our 
readei-s  to  Mr.  Symonds's  pages  for  de- 
tails about  these  two  great  works,  of 
which  no  trace  remains. 

Giuliano  della  Rovere,  Pope  Julius 
II.,  a  man  of  immense  projects  and  in- 
ordinate ambition,  detennined  to  embel- 
lish Rome  and  to  erect  a  huge  monument 
for  his  own  tomb.  About  1505  he  sum- 
moned Michelangelo  from  Florence,  and 
henceforth  the  great  artist  was  destined 
to  work  for  a  series  of  popes. 

The  incompleteness  [remarks  Mr.  Sy- 
monds]  which  marks  so  much  of  his  per- 
formance was  due  to  the  rapid  succession 
of  these  imperious  masters,  each  in  turn 
careless  about  the  plans  of  his  predecessor, 
and  bent  on  using  the  artistes  genius  for  his 
own  profit. 

Well  may  Condivi  talk  of  the  tragedy 
of  Julius's  tomb  :  — 

It  is  pitiful  to  read  of  Michelangelo's 
talents  being  thus  wasted  in  countless 
changes  of  a  work  which  was  only  erected 
in  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  in  1545,  in  an  in- 
complete form.  The  tomb  of  Julius  the 
Second  empoisoned  Michelangelo's  man- 
hood, hampered  his  energy,  and  brought 
but  small  if  any  profit  to  his  purse,  says  his 
biographer. 

Owing  partly  to  the  intrigues  of  Bra- 
raante,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
pope  to  rebuild  St.  Peter's,  the  latter 
began  to  treat  Michelangelo  with  cold- 
ness and  neglect.  The  great  artist  fied 
from  Home  to  Florence  early  in  1506, 
and  from  a  letter  of  his  to  San  Gallo  it 
is  evident  he  was  not  only  enraged  at 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  but  that 
he  feared  for  his  life. 

Tlie  pope  sent  three  briefs  to  the 
Signory  of  Florence  demanding  that 
Michelangelo  should  be  sent  back,  and 
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at  length  he  was  induced  to.  join  Julius 
at  Bologna  in  1506,  going,  as  he  wrote 
to  Fattucci,  *'  with  a  rope  round  my 
neck  to  beg  his  pardon."  The  pope 
immediately  ordered  him  to  make  his 
portrait  in  bronze,  sitting,  about  four- 
teen feet  in  height.  This  statue  kept 
Michelangelo  for  nearly  two  years  in 
Bologna,  where  he  was  miserable  and 
fretted  to  be  free.  On  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1508,  the  huge  statue  was  safely 
placed  on  its  pedestal  above  the  central 
door  of  St.  Petronio,  only  to  be  hurled 
down  again  in  less  than  three  years, 
when  the  Bolognese  rose  against  the 
papal  rule. 

Xo  sooner  did  Julius  hear  that  his 
statue  liiul  been  set  up  than  he  ordered 
Michelangelo  to  come  to  Rome  and 
paint  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  great  artist 
disliked  the  commission.     Condivi  says  : 

Michelangelo,  who  had  not  yet  practised 
coloring,  and  knew  that  the  painting  of  a 
vault  is  very  difficult,  endeavored  by  all 
means  to  get  himself  excused,  putting 
Raffaello  forward  as  the  proper  man,  and 
pleading  that  this  was  not  his  trade,  and 
that  he  should  not  succeed. 

Julius  would  listen  to  no  arguments, 
and  Michelangelo  had  to  obey  the  pa- 
tron, whom  he  nicknamed  his  Medusa. 

When  we  reflect  [says  Mr.  Symouds]  upon 
the  extent  of  the  Sistine  vault  (it  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  ten  thousand  square 
feet  of  surface),  and  the  difiiculties  pre- 
sented by  its  curves,  lunettes,  spandrils, 
and  pendentives ;  when  we  remember  that 
this  enormous  space  is  alive  with  343  fig- 
ures in  every  conceivable  attitude,  some  of 
them  twelve  feet  in  height,  those  seated  as 
prophets  and  sibyls  measuring  nearly  eigh- 
teen feet  when  upright,  all  animated  with 
extraordinary  vigor,  presenting  types  of  the 
utmost  variety  and  vivid  beauty,  imagina- 
tion quails  before  the  intellectual  energy 
which  could  first  conceive  a  scheme  so  com- 
plex, and  then  carry  it  out  with  mathemat- 
ical precision  in  its  minutest  details. 

The  whole  account  of  this  colossal 
undertaking  is  given  in  great  detail,  and 
brings  all  the  actors  concerned  vividly 
before  us. 

When  in  his  impatience  to  see  what 
the  silent  and  stem  master  had  accom- 
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plished,  Julius  caused  a  portion  to  be 
uncovered  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
1509,  all  Rome  flocked  to  the  Sistine. 
Vasari  says  :  — 

This  chapel  lighted  up  a  lamp  for  our  art 
which  casts  abroad  lustre  enough  to  illumi- 
nate the  world. 

Even  Raffaello  himself,  in  the  fres- 
coes he  executed  at  Sta.  Maria  della 
Face,  did  not  disdain  to  learn  from 
Michelangelo  ;  so  that  the  pope  said 
to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  :  — 

Look  at  the  work  of  Rafifaello,  who,  after 
seeing  the  masterpieces  of  Michelangelo, 
immediately  abandoned  Peruglno's  manner, 
and  did  his  utmost  to  approach  that  of 
Buonarroti. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  although  it 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  biogra- 
phers, that  Michelangelo,  in  one  of  his 
many  journeys  between  Florence  and 
Home,  passed  through  Orvieto  and  saw 
the  frescoes  of  Lucca  Signorelli  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Brizio  in  the  cathedral. 
Mr.  Symonds  devotes  a  chapter  to  an 
interesting  comparison  of  the  painter  of 
Cortona  and  the  Florentine  sculptor. 
This  leads  us  on  to  a  most  exhaustive 
account  and  criticism  of  Michelangelo 
and  his  works.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  writer  to  quote  isolated  sentences 
and  thus  break  a  link  in  so  finely  woven 
a  chain. 

Giovanni  dei  Medici  succeeded  Julius 
the  Second  in  1513  with  the  title  of  Leo 
the  Tenth.  He  diverted  Michelancrelo 
from  the  great  work  of  his  predecessor's 
tomb,  and  ordered  him  to  make  a  fa9ade 
for  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  many 
of  the  Medicean  family,  the  pope's 
father  among  the  rest,  lay  buried  in  the 
sacristy.  The  great  artist  undertook 
the  work  reluctantly  ;  and  after  wasting 
three  precious  years  in  superintending 
road-making  and  quarrying  marble  at 
Carrara,  the  scheme  was  dropped,  and 
S.  Lorenzo  still  lacks  a  fa9ade.  It  is 
sad  to  read  Michelangelo's  letters  dur- 
ing all  these  long  months  of  uncon- 
genial work.  *•*•  I  must  make  demands 
upon  my  powers  of  patience  until  the 
mountains  are  tamed  and  the  men  in- 
structed," he  writes  in  1518.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  he  learned  of  practical 


business  as  engineer  and  architect  dur- 
ing this  time  must  have  been  of  vast 
importance  for  his  future  work  in  organ- 
izing the  fortifications  of  Rome  and 
Florence  and  building  the  cupola  of  St. 
Peter's. 

In  1521  we  first  hear  about  the  new 
sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  the  Medicean 
tombs,  commissioned  by  Cardinal  Giulio 
dei  Medici.  At  the  close  of  the  same 
year  Leo  the  Tenth  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Fleming,  Adrian  the  Sixth, 
who  only  ruled  for  a  year  and  eight 
months.  Cardinal  dei  Medici  was  then 
elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Clement  the  Seventh.  He  immediately* 
set  Michelangelo  to  work  in  earnest  on 
the  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  also 
ordered  plans  for  the  building  of  the 
Laurentian  Library.  Space  lacks  to 
follow  the  gradual  development  of  the 
plans  for  the  sacristy,  which  appears  to 
have  been  roofed  in  by  April,  1524,  but 
I  cannot  omit  a  postscript.,  written  by 
Clement  himself  to  one  of  his  secre- 
tary's letters :  — 

Thou  knowest  that  popes  have  no  long 
lives  ;  and  we  cannot  yearn  more  than  we 
do  to  behold  the  chapel  with  the  tombs  of 
our  kinsmen,  or  at  any  rate  to  hear  that  it 
is  finished.  Likewise  as  regards  the  library. 
Wherefore  we  recommend  both  to  thy  dili- 
gence. Meantime  we  will  beta£  us  (as  thou 
saidst  erewhile)  to  a  wholesome  i>atience, 
praying  God  that  he  may  put  it  into  thy 
heart  to  push  the  whole  forward  together. 
Fear  not  that  either  work  to  do  or  rewards 
shall  fail  thee  while  we  live. 

The  sack  of  Rome  in  1527  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  Medici  to  lose 
their  hold  on  Florence.  The  Cardinal 
of  Cortona,  with  Ippolito  and  Ales- 
sandro  dei  Medici,  fled  from  the  city  in 
May,  and  a  popular  government  was  set 
up,  with  Niccol6  Capponi  at  its  head. 
When  it  became  evident  to  the  Floren- 
tines that  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  sacrificed  them  to  the  pope's  ven- 
geance, the  Ten  of  War  decided  to  ap- 
point Michelangelo 

governor  and  procurator-general  over  the 
construction  and  fortification  of  the  city 
walls,  as  well  as  every  other  sort  of  defen- 
sive operation  and  munition  for  the  town  of 
Florence. 
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Although  he  had  do  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art  of  fortification, 
he  at  once  saw  that  S.  Miniato  was  the 
most  important  spot  for  the  defence. 
The  gonfalonier  differed  with  him,  and 
so  the  Ten  decided  in  July  to  send  their 
chief  ofScer  to  consult  with  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  the  greatest  living  authority 
upon  foilification  then  in  Italy.  Michel- 
angelo was  conducted  by  the  duke  in 
person  round  the  fortresses  and  walls 
of  Ferrara,  and  returned  to  Florence  in 
September.  On  the  21st  of  that  month, 
seized  by  one  of  those  strange  panics  to 
which  he  was  constitutionally  subject, 
he  fled  from  Florence.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  documents  cited  by  Mr.  Sy- 
monds,  that  some  person  having  an 
interest  in  getting  rid  of  Buonarroti 
worked  upon  his  sensitive  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  persuaded  him  that  his 
life  was  in  danger.  \Vlio  this  was  is 
unknown,  but  suspicion  would  appear 
to  attach  to  that  arch-traitor,  Malatesta 
Baglioni,  who  afterwards  delivered  Flor- 
ence over  to  the  pope.  The  government 
of  the  republic  deprived  Michelangelo 
of  his  office  and  stopped  his  pay,  but 
did  not  include  his  name  in  the  various 
decrees  of  outlawry  passed  in  October 
and  November.  They  were  eager  to 
induce  him  to  return,  and  late  in  No- 
vember he  acceded  to  their  desire,  set 
to  work  again  on  the  bastions  at  S. 
Miniato,  and  turned  the  bell-tower  into 
a  station  for  sharpshooters.  Thanks  to 
the  way  he  protected  this  tower  with 
hanging  mattresses  of  wool,  it  stood  the 
long  siege  comparatively  uninjured. 
Yaaari  states  that  Michelangelo  worked 
secretly  at  the  Medicean  monuments 
during  the  many  months  that  Florence 
was  invested  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  is  certain  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Leda  intended  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
which  he,  however,  gave  later  to  one  of 
his  serving-men.  Condivi  says  it  was 
sent  to  France  and  bought  by  King 
Francis.  Afterwards  it  is  said  to  have 
been  restored  by  a  second-rate  artist 
and  sold  in  England.  One  of  the  many 
statues  left  unfinished  by  the  great  mas- 
ter belongs  to  this  period  of  his  life 
—  the  so-called  '* Apollo"  in  the  Bar- 
gello  at  Florence,  which  Yasari  terms 


^'a  thing  of  rarest  beauty,  though  not 
quite  completed." 

Florence  fell  in  August,  1530,  and  for 
the  following  three  years  Michelangelo 
worked  at  the  Medicean  tombs  in  S. 
Lorenzo.  There  is  small  doubt  that, 
but  for  the  all-powerful  protection  of  the 
pope,  he  would  have  been  in  great  dan- 
ger owing  to  the  hatred  of  Duke  Ales- 
sandro,  who  was  ruling  the  city  like  a 
tyrant  of  the  worst  sort.  Mr.  Symonds 
suggests  that  the  following  beautiful 
miulrigal  upon  the  loss  of  Florentine 
liberty  was  written  by  the  great  artist 
about  this  time  :  — 

Lady,  for  joy  of  lovers  numberless 

Thou  wast  created  fair  as  angels  are. 

Sure  God  hath  fallen  asleep  in  heaven  afar 

When  one  man  calls  the  bliss  of  many  his  ! 

Give  back  to  streaming  eyes 

The  daylight  of  thy  face,  that  seems  to 
shun 

Those  who  must  live  defrauded  of  their 
bliss  ! 

Vex  not  your  pure  desire  with  tears  and 
sighs, 

For  he  who  robs  you  of  my  light  hath  none. 

Dwelling  in  fear,  sin  hath  no  happiness  ; 

Since,  amid  those  who  love,  their  joy  is  less, 

Whose  great  desire  great  plenty  still  cur- 
tails, 

Than  theirs  who,  poor,  have  hope  that 
never  fails. 

About  the  Laurentian  Library  at  S. 
Lorenzo,  of  which  Yasari  says 

the  grace  and  charm  of  art  were  never  seen 
more  perfectly  displayed  in  the  whole  and 
in  the  parts  of  any  edifice  than  here  ; 

we  should  more  incline  to  agree  with 
Mr.  C.  Gamier^  — 

In  seeking  the  great,  he  has  too  often 
found  the  tumid  ;  seeking  the  original,  he 
has  fallen  upon  the  strange,  and  also  on 
bad  taste. 

Mr.  Symonds  notes  that  Michelangelo 
over  and  over  again  protested  that  archi- 
tecture was  not  his  trade,  and  contin- 
ues :  — 

We  have  here  [the  Laurentian  Library]  no 
masterpiece  of  sound  constructive  science, 
but  a  freak  of  inventive  fancy  using  studied 
details  for  the  production  of  a  pictorial 
effect.  The  details  employed  to  compose 
this  curious  Illusion  are  painfully  dry  and 

*  L'CBqtto  et  U  Vie  de  Miohel-Ange. 
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sterile;  partly  owing  to  tlie  scholastic  enthu- 
siasm for  Vitruvius,  partly  to  the  decline  of 
medisBval  delight  in  naturalistic  decoration  ; 
but,  what  seems  to  me  still  more  apparent, 
through  Michelangelo's  own  passionate  pre- 
occupation with  the  human  figure.  He 
could  not  tolerate  any  type  of  art  which 
did  not  concede  a  predominant  position  to 
the  form  of  man.  Accordingly,  his  work 
in  architecture  at  this  period  seems  waiting 
for  plastic  illustration,  demanding  sculp- 
ture and  fresco  for  its  illumination  and 
justification.  .  .  . 

The  qualities  of  wilfulness  and  amateur- 
ishness and  seeking  after  picturesque  effect, 
upon  which  I  am  now  insisting,  spoiled 
Michelangelo^  s  work  as  architect,  until  he 
was  forced  by  circumstances,  and  after  long 
practical  experience,  to  confront  a  problem 
of  pure  mathematical  construction.  In  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's  he  rose  to  the  stem 
requirements  of  his  task.  There  we  find 
no  evasion  of  the  builder's  duty  by  mere 
surface-decoration,  no  subordination  of  the 
edifice  to  plastic  or  pictorial  uses.  Such 
side  issues  were  excluded  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  theme.  An  immortal  poem  resulted, 
an  aerial  lyric  of  melodious  curves  and 
solemn  harmonies,  a  thought  combining 
grace  and  audacity,  translated  into  stone. 

The  interior  of  the  sacristy  at  S.  Lo- 
renzo is  well  designed  to  show  the  noble 
statues  it  contains  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. We  ought  not  to  judge  of  it  as 
we  now  see  it,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Michelangelo  intended  the  whitewashed 
spaces  of  the  walls  to  have  been  covered 
with  frescoes  or  filled  in  with  bas-reliefs, 
while  the  tabernacles  were  to  have  con- 
tained small  statues.  The  frescoes  by 
Giovanini  da  TJdine  in  the  cupola  have 
disappeared  under  whitewash ;  the 
beautiful  "Madonna"  was  never  fin- 
ished, and,  together  with  "  S.  Cosimo  " 
and  "  S.  Damiano,"  by  Montorsoli  and 
Montelupo,  strike  one  as  being  placed 
too  low.  These  views  about  the  prob- 
able designs  for  the  completion  of  this 
chapel  are  borne  out  by  a  letter  Vasari 
wrote  in  1562  by  desire  of  Duke  Cosimo 
de^  Medici  to  Michelangelo,  begging 
him  to  send  plans  so  as  to  finish  the 
chapel  according  to  his  conception. 
This  was  never  done,  but  the  colossal 
statues  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de' 
Medici  and  the  four  allegorical  figures 
of  Night  and  Day,  Twilight  and  Dawn, 


stand  alone  foi  intensity  of  expression 
and  mysterious  emotion.  The  injunc- 
tion of  their  creator  not  to  wake  Night, 
but  to  *' speak  in  an  undertone,"  is 
hardly  necessary. 

By  a  brief  dated  the  1st  of  September, 
1.535,  Paul  the  Third  appointed  Michel- 
angelo architect,  sculptor,  and  painter- 
in-chief  at  the  Vatican.  The  fresco  of 
the ''  Last  Judgment "  is  directly  alluded 
to  therein,  so  it  may  have  been  begun 
in  that  year.  In  1541  it  was  exposed  to 
the  public  on  Christmas  day,  and  the 
great  artist  hoped  at  last  to  be  able  to 
resume  work  upon  the  tomb  of  Julius. 
But  Pope  Paul  resolved  that  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  Vatican, 
which  Antonio  di  San  Gallo  had  just 
completed,  should  be  frescoed  by  Buo- 
narroti, and  induced  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
to  yield  to  his  wishes.  The  duke 
agreed  to  be  content  with  three  statues, 
including  the  '*  Moses "  by  Michelan- 
gelo's own  hand,  for  his  kinsman's 
tomb,  if  the  great  sculptor  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  the  rest  by 
good  workmen. 

This  story  of  the  monument  to  Julius 
runs  like  a  black  thread  through  the 
best  years  of  Buonarroti's  life.  He 
writes  to  some  prelate  :  "  My  whole 
youth  and  manhood  have  been  lost,  tied 
down  to  this  tomb."  The  saddest 
thing  is  that  the  outcome  of  it  ail  is 
discordant.  As  Mr.  S3auond8  truly  re- 
marks :  — 

The  ** Moses"  now  remains  detached 
from  a  group  of  environing  symbolic  forms 
which  Michelangelo  designed.  Instead  of 
taking  its  place  as  one  among  eight  corre- 
8i>onding  and  counterbalancing  giants,  it  is 
isolated,  thrust  forward  on  the  eye;  whereas 
it  was  intended  to  be  viewed  from  below  in 
concert  with  a  scheme  of  balanced  figures, 
male  and  female,  on  the  same  colossal  scale. 

With  patient  research  Mr.  Symonds 
has  traced  the  history  of  this  unfortu- 
nate monument  which  embittered  forty 
years  of  Buonarroti's  life.  It  is  almost 
a  relief  to  turn  to  the  noble  lady  Vitto- 
ria  Colonna,  with  whom  he  probably 
became  acquainted  in  his  old  age  (about 
1638). 

Left  a  childless  widow  while  still  quite 
young,  the  Marchioness  of  Pescara  de- 
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voted  her  life  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband  and  to  religion.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  poetry,  and  associated 
with  the  men  of  letters  of  that  time. 
Her  chief  friends  were  among  that 
group  of  earnest  thinkers  who,  without 
ceasing  to  be  Catholics,  desired  to  re- 
form and  regenerate  their  Church,  and 
she  was  accordingly  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion and  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Holy  Office. 

Michelangelo,  devout  by  nature, 
shared  her  sentiments,  and  her  influ- 
ence strengthened  his  religious  feeling. 
They  were  also  drawn  together  by  a 
common  love  of  poetry,  and  some  of 
his  finest  sonnets  were  written  for  Vit- 
toria.  Several  of  her  letters  to  him 
exist,  always  written  in  the  style  of  a 
great  lady,  and  showing  high  admira- 
tion for  the  illustrious  artist.  Her 
friendship  was  one  of  the  consolations 
of  his  old  age,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Symonds  has  swept  away  the 
web  of  romance  which  gradually  had 
distorted  the  nature  of  a  sincere  affec- 
tion and  esteem  between  two  noble  and, 
in  some  respects,  kindred  natures. 

Too  great  stress  [he  truly  remarks]  has 
hithecto  been  laid  on  it  by  his  [Michelan- 
gelo's] biographers.     Not  content  with  ex- 
aggerating its  importance  in  his  life,  they 
have  misinterpreted  its  nature.     The  world 
seems  unable  to  take  interest  in  a  man  un- 
less it  can  contrive  to  discover  a  love  affair 
in  his  career.     The  singular  thing  about 
Michelangelo  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Vittoria  Colonna,  no  woman  is  known  to 
have  influenced  his  heart  or  head  in  any 
way.      In    his    correspondence    he    never 
mentions  women,   unless    they  be   aunts, 
cousins,  grand-nieces,  or  servants.    About 
his  mother  he  is  silent.     We  have  no  tradi- 
tion regarding  amours  In  youth  or  middle 
age  ;  and  only  two  words  dropped  by  Con- 
divi  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  he  was  not 
wholly  insensible  to  the  physical  attraction 
of   the   female.      Romancers   and    legend- 
makers    have,    therefore,    forced    Yittoria 
Colonna  to  play  the  role  of  Juliet  in  Michel- 
angelo's life-drama.     It  has  not  occurred  to 
these  critics  that  there  is  something  essen- 
tially disagreeable   in  the  thought  of   an 
aged  couple  entertaining  an  amorous  corre- 
spondence.    I  use  these  words  deliberately, 
because  poems  which  breathe  obvious  pas- 
sion of  no  merely  spiritual  character  liave 


been  assigned  to  the  number  he  composed 
for  Vittoria  Colonna.  This,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  chiefly  the  fault  of  his  first  editor, 
who  printed  all  the  sonnets  and  madrigals 
as  though  they  were  addressed  to  one 
woman  or  another.  It  is  also  in  part  due 
to  the  impossibility  of  determining  their 
exact  date  in  the  majority  of  instances.  .  .  . 
We  can  only  attribute  a  few  poems  with 
certainty  to  her  series. 

In  one  of  these  Michelangelo  de- 
scribes the  Marchioness  of  Pescara  as 
a  woman  through  whose  lips  a  man,  or 
rather  a  god,  speaks  to  him,  causing  a 
complete  change  in  his  nature. 

The  poems  of  Michelangelo  remained 
in  manuscript  for  fifty-nine  years  after 
his  death.  His  great-nephew  then  col- 
lated and  compared  all  the  autographs 
and  copies,  and  determined  to  what 
he  called  "  reduce  "  them.  The  great 
artist  worshipped  beauty  in  the  Platonic 
sense,  and  this  thought  appears  con- 
stantly in  his  poetry,  in  which  love 
is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mystical  philosophy.  Michelangelo 
the  younger  ruthlessly  changed  words, 
lines,  nay,  whole  verses,  and  amplified 
wherever  he  conceived  brevity  to  have 
obscured  thought.  He  took  extreme 
pains,  from  a  mistaken  desire  to  en- 
hance his  illustrious  ancestor's  reputa- 
tion, to  garble  the  work  of  his  great- 
uncle.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
follow  Mr.  Symonds  in  his  acute  crit- 
icism on  the  later  critics  and  editors 
of  Michelangelo.  The  latest,  Signor 
Guasti,  approves  the  pious  fraud  of 
Buonarroti's  descendant,  and  Signor 
A.  Gotti,  in  his  biography,  goes  so  far 
as  to  adopt  an  extraordinary  theory, 
that  letters  addressed  to,  or  concerning 
a  certain  Tommaso  Cavalieri,  were 
really  intended  for  Yittoria  Colonna. 
Benedetto  Yarchi,  in  his  commentary, 
mentions  Cavalieri  as 

a  young  Roman  of  very  noble  birth,  in 
whom  I  recognized,  while  I  was  sojourning 
at  Rome,  not  only  incomparable  physical 
beauty,  but  so  much  elegance  of  manners, 
such  excellent  intelligence,  and  such  grace- 
ful behavior,  that  he  well  deserved  —  and 
still  deserves  —  to  win  the  more  love  the 
better  he  is  known. 

Tommaso  Cavalieri  helped  to  nurse 
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Michelangelo  in  his  last  illness,  and 
after  his  death  carried  on  the  architec- 
tural work  he  had  begun  at  the  Capitol. 

Buonari'oti  was  seventy-five  when  he 
finished  the  frescoes  in  the  Pauline 
Chapel,  "  with  great  effort  and  fatigue," 
as  he  told  Vasari.  The  "  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,"  now  standing  behind 
the  high  altar  in  the  Duorao  of  Flor- 
ence, dates  from  about  the  same  time, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  for 
his  own  monument.  In  1544  and  1546 
the  old  master  was  very  ill  in  Rome. 
The  latter  year  saw  the  death  of  An- 
tonio da  Sangallo,  the  architect  who 
preceded  him  at  St.  Peter's,  and  with 
whom  and  his  followers  he  had  long 
been  at  war.  Paul  the  Third  did  not 
improve  matters  by  taking  his  palace, 
the  Farnese,  out  of  Sangallo's  hands 
and  ordering  Michelangelo  to  finish  it. 

The  consequence  was  that,  when  the 
old  man  was  appointed  architect-in-chief 
of  St.  Peter's,  every  kind  of  obstacle 
was  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  staff  of 
architects  and  workmen  trained  under 
Sangallo,  who  resented  the  alterations  in 
his  plans  introduced  by  Michelangelo. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  the 
changes  made  by  Raphael,  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  and  Sangallo,  upon  Bramante's 
original  scheme,  to  which  Michelangelo 
to  a  certain  extent  reverted.  • 

Four  successive  popes  after  Paul  the 
Third  supported  Buonarroti  against  his 
detractors  and  enemies,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans  while  he 
lived.  Unfortunately,  according  to  his 
wont,  he  communicated  his  intentions 
to  no  one,  and  left  no  working  models 
fit  for  use,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
noble  cupola.  For  this,  various  friends 
persuaded  him,  when  in  1557  a  serious 
illness  threatened  his  health,  to  have  a 
large  wooden  model  constructed.  Si. 
Peter's  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  the  creation  of  Michelangelo's  genius, 
for  subsequent  architects  changed  the 
essential  features  of  his  design.  As  an 
old  writer  remarks  :  — 

The  cross  which  Michelangelo  made  Greek 
is  now  Latin  ;  and  if  it  be  thus  with  the 
essential  form,  judge  ye  of  the  details  ! 

The   buUdings  on  the    Campidoglio 


were  designed  by  him,  and  the  fine 
double  staircase  leading  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore  was  finished 
during  his  lifetime.  His  intimate  friend, 
Tommaso  dei  Cavalieri,  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservator!, 
so  we  may  assume  that  the  latter  build- 
ing fairly  corresponds  to  his  intention. 

During  the  winter  of  1563-64  Michel- 
angelo's health  caused  great  anxiety  to 
his  friends  in  Rome,  who  wrote  to  sum- 
mon his  nephew  Lionardo  from  Flor- 
ence. Though  within  a  few  months  of 
ninety,  he  persisted  in  going  out  in  all 
weathers,  and  was  impatient  of  any  re- 
straint. On  February  the  18th,  1564,  he 
died,  without  seeing  Lionardo,  who  ar- 
rived three  days  later. 

Psychologists  of  the  new  school  have 
used  Michelangelo  as  one  of  the  pegs 
on  which  to  hang  their  theories  of  neu- 
rotic disorders. 

To  identify  genius  with  insanity  is  [as 
Mr.  Symonds  in  his  last  pages  observes]  a 
pernicious  paradox.  To  recognize  that  it 
cannot  exist  without  some  inequalities  of 
nervous  energy,  some  perturbations  of  ner- 
vous fimction,  is  reasonable. 

Few,  we  think,  will  read  the  life- 
story  of  this  grand  old  man  without  a 
feeling  of  strong  admiration  for  the  so- 
briety of  his  life,  for  his  extraordinar}*^ 
power  for  work,  and  for  his  intellectual 
activity  prolonged  to  an  extreme  old 
age.  Janet  Ross. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  MOSLEM  SHRIXE,  AND  A  FUNERAL. 

Just  oflp  the  highroad,  on  a  breezy 
cliif  which  overlooks  the  Mediterranean, 
two  little  domes  peer  above  a  rough, 
lime-washed  wall.  They  indicate  that 
a  saint  and  his  saintly  issue  (for  the 
title  is  hereditary  in  Islam)  lie  buried 
there,  and,  in  their  way,  define  the  gulf 
which  the  French  are  so  anxious  to 
bridge  over  here  in  Algeria.  In  fact, 
they  are  quite  worth  a  visit  —  even  a 
succession  of  visits  ;  and  when  once  I 
had  pierced  their  weather-beaten  shell, 
as  I  did  one  bright  morning  in  March,  I 
became  thenceforward  a  slave   of  the 
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quiet  place,  a  constant  worshipper  at 
the  shrines  of  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Bo- 
brini  and  Sidi  Braham  his  son,  one  of 
the  regular  congregation,  as  you  may 
say.  And  I  found  the  gentle  decay  — 
spiritual  and  actual  —  set  over  shrine 
and  devotees  alike,  so  infinitely  fasci- 
nating and  suggestive  that  I  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  some  of  it  into 
English,  though  I  am  afraid  the  vivid, 
softly  garish  atmosphere  and  complex- 
ion struck  too  Eastern  a  note  to  be 
tolerated  in  another  medium.  Let  us 
see,  however. 

Whitewash,  neglect,  and  rank  growth 
are  our  first  impressions  of  this  family 

sepulchre    of  the   Bobrinis    of  C . 

Great  splay  weeds,  coarse  grass,  and  a 
dark,  sticky  soil ;  tombstones  every- 
where, jostling  each  other  in  corners, 
heeling  over  as  the  ground  slopes, 
emerging  from  the  earth  at  all  angles 
and  mostly  half  buried  by  dead  leaves 
and  rotting  vegetation  ;  a  mere  rubbish- 
heap  of  tombs  ;  and  over  all  lime-wash 
daubed  on  in  lumps,  filling  up.  mould- 
ings, cavities,  and  crevices ;  plastered 
over  dirt  and  fragments  of  birds '-nests, 
spiders'  webs,  and  the  spiders  them- 
selves ;  splashes  of  lime  on  the  tile- 
dados  and  cornices,  and  on  the  painted 
woodwork  of  doors  and  sarcophagi ;  one 
even  suspects  that  the  dead  themselves 
have  been  daubed  and  spattered  into  a 
semblance  of  cleanliness  by  this  whole- 
sale whitener  of  sepulchres,  and  then 
left  to  rot  until  native  dirt  shall  have  so 
obtrusively  reasserted  itself  that  an- 
other house-cleaning  becomes  inevita- 
ble. Beyond  these  broad  impressions, 
tawdriness  and  a  crystallized  religion 
thrust  themselves  upon  you. 

The  shell  of  the  whole,  built  perhaps 
some  four  hundred  years  ago,  is  not 
without  a  certain  plain  majesty  due  to 
solidity,  and  breadth  of  treatment  by 
the  original  architect,  whoever  he  was. 
An  elaborate  description  is  unnecessary 
where  simplicity  is  at  once  the  charm 
and  prevalent  feature.  Imagine  an 
oblong  enclosure  strewn  with  narrow 
white  tombs  in  all  stages  of  obliteration 
and  decay,  choked  with  waving  grasses 
and  slimy  weeds  ;  at  its  eastern  base  a 
low,  white  pent-house  where  dwells  the 


caretaker — a  good  man  who  has  either 
obtained  his  office  as  a  sinecure  of  in- 
heritance, or  has  been  at  pains  to  estab- 
lish it  as  such  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  posterity.  Springing  as  an  excres- 
cence from  the  northern  wall,  and  built 
into  it,  is  the  oldest  of  the  koubbas,  or 
shrines,  a  blind,  white  square  of  broad 
stones  girt  with  a  cornice  of  gaudy  tiles, 
and  bristling  with  a  rude  battlement, 
above  which  rises  a  squat,  blunted 
dome.  A  glance  through  the  grating 
in  the  door  reveals  darkness  and  dim 
tombs,  a  ragged  banner  or  two,  and  a 
bit  of  faded  drapery ;  over  everything 
dust,  mildew,  and  spiders. 

Peering  through  the  ragged  branches 
of  a  bushy  old  fig-tree,  facing  her  sister, 
is  the  younger  of  these  two  little  shrines. 
More  adventurous,  flightier,  sadly  taw- 
dry ;  making,  however,  with  her*  gay 
dado  of  tiles,  queer,  scrawling  mottoes 
and  cabalistic  signs,  a  bright  Eastern 
picture.  She  bears  an  airy  little  facade 
of  three  or  four  horseshoe  arches  poised 
on  slender  spiral  columns  —  discovered 
through  their  crust  of  crumbling  white- 
wash to  be  marble  ;  relics,  possibly  of 
the  old  Boman  city  buried  here.  Two 
tin  lanterns,  stuck  over  with  pink  paper 
roses  and  guttered  candle-ends,  dangle 
to  and  fro  under  the  arcade. 

At  our  first  meeting  the  koubbas  were 
simmering  in  a  mellow  glow,  as  if  cen- 
turies of  warmth  and  light  were  being 
returned  to  the  sun  which  gave  them, 
l^othing  was  wanting  to  complete  the 
Eastern  glamour  of  the  whole  ;  vivid 
sunshine  ;  white  domes  clear  cut  against 
a  blue  sky  ;  a  tall  palm  with  its  swaying 
crown  of  feathers  ;  a  shrouded  woman 
huddled  against  the  wall,  and  her  dirty 
child  tumbling  half-naked  among  the 
tombs ;  a  hobbled  donkey  painfully 
cropping  here  and  there  ;  and,  as  if  to 
fill  and  crown  the  picture,  a  young 
Kabyle  came  presently  out  of  the  lean-to 
at  the  end  of  the  court  carrying  a 
cntche  in  her  hand. 

A  gay  petticoat,  striped  red  and  white, 
down  to  her  knees,  a  loose  muslin  shirt 
which  suggested  instead  of  hiding  her 
full  bust,  and  a  bright  handkerchief  in 
her  glossy  hair,  were  all  her  dress.  One 
stopped  to  admire  her  gracious  carriage 
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and  unembarrassed  step,  her  ruddy- 
brown  clear  skin  and  large  shining  eyes. 
She  came,  swinging  the  cruche,  to  the 
dilapidated  old  well  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  and  stood  leaning  on  one  arm 
against  the  parapet  while  the  bucket 
descended.  Then  she  hauled  it  up 
hand-over-hand,  with  easy,  sweeping 
strokes,  her  body  bending  to  the  weight 
like  some  slender  poplar  before  a  gale, 
her  bare  feet  planted  apart,  grasping 
the  soil  as  firmly  as  its  roots.  A  color 
flushed  her  brown  cheeks,  and  the  light 
gleamed  in  her  eyes  ;  her  soft  lips 
parted  to  ease  her  breathing,  her  bosom 
heaved  under  its  gauzy  veil  with  the 
hard  work.  The  March  wind  caught 
her  hair  and  blew  it  across  her  face  ; 
she  tossed  it  back  with  a  smile,  and  as 
she  tossed,  threw  a  glance  at  us  over 
her  shoulder,  and  smiled  again.  A  fine, 
free  young  thing,  innocent  and  frisky 
as  a  filly  out  at  grass,  with  a  toilful, 
frugal  life  before  her  in  the  quiet  court, 
until  she  marry  some  grave,  brown  man 
of  her  own  race,  and  raise  up  strong 
sons  to  sprawl  as  children  in  a  sunny 
corner  such  as  this,  then  to  go  forth  to 
work  tending  goats,  or  hoeing  vineyards 
on  the  rugged  mountain  sides  or  in  the 
peaceful  valleys  of  this  beautiful  land 
of  hers. 

This  pretty  creature  was  the  daughter 
of  the  caretaker,  and  lived  in  the  lean- 
to  hut  with  I  don't  know  how  many 
generations  of  relatives  ;  for,  as  well  as 
women  and  girls,  there  was  a  swarm  of 
children  forever  crawling  and  scram- 
bling about  in  the  court. 

I  watched  often  and  carefully  the 
simple  life  of  the  Kabyle  family,  and 
found  it  full  of  charm  and  suggestion. 
There  was  a  gentle,  uncomplaining 
mediocrity  about  them  all ;  a  steady 
working  for  a  few  things  and  a  deep 
enjoyment  of  the  wages  thereof,  a  di- 
rectness, an  innocence,  and  a  vigor 
which,  as  a  lesson  alone,  were  worth 
going  out  to  see.  From  Algiers,  bright- 
est, most  motley,  most  self-seeking 
of  sunny  southern  towns,  where  the 
French  have  signally  bridged  their  gulf 
—  laying  sure  foundations  of  absinthe 
and  hotel  requirements  to  be  fulfillod 
for   sous  —  and    converted    their    wiltl 


Arabs  into  Jldneurs^  chiffoniei'S^  touts, 
quack  guides,  and  what  not  (all  which 
parts,  be  it  said,  the  Arabs  were  very 
willing  to  play)  ;  from  Algiers,  I  say, 
to  the  tranquil  moments  of  this  even 
life  is  a  far  cry,  and  hopefully  sugges- 
tive of  a  possible  as3'lum  from  the  noisy, 
blatant  storm  and  stress  amid  which 
most  of  us  sweat  and  groan  our  dnys 
away. 

Cemeteries  and  tombs  are  favorite 
haunts  of  the  women  in  all  Eastern 
countries,  and  accordingly  I  find  num- 
bei*s  of  them  here  every  day.  In  the 
presence  of  the  dead,  it  seems,  they 
venture  to  disregard  the  living,  for  di- 
rectly they  have  entered  the  court  and 
kissed  the  walls  and  a  stray  stone  or  so, 
they  throw  off  their  haharahs,  and, 
squatting  in  a  corner,  prepare  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  shrill,  acrid  fashion. 
Shrouded  in  the  habarah,  her  legs 
swathed  in  thick  folds  of  calico,  each 
resembles  her  sister  ghost,  and  shufi^es 
on  her  same  dull  way  encumbered  with 
mystery  —  none  of  her  seeking  —  dra- 
peries and  babies.  Unveiled,  the  mo- 
notony is  still  there,  for  it  goes  deeper 
than  the  veil ;  and  horrible  it  is  to  con- 
clude, as  irresistibly  we  must,  that  the 
clothes  have  become  veritable  Nessus- 
shirts  ;  that  the  shrouds  once  on  can 
never  come  off  again ;  for  if  put  away 
they  are  still  there,  shrouding  soul  in- 
stead of  body.  And  the  shrouding  here 
begins  at  fourteen ;  think  of  that !  A 
mother  of  two  children  —  a  mere  slip 
of  a  girl  —  comes  nearly  every  day. 
Comes  shufiling  in,  a  drab  bundle  of  a 
creature,  dragging  her  babies  with  her  ; 
punctually  kisses  the  same  stones,  and 
then  chatters  in  a  thin  voice  for  half  an 
hour.  A  more  pathetic  sight  I  think  I 
never  saw.  Wan  and  lined  and  vacant ; 
gossips  a  little,  slanders  in  whispers 
and  with  eyes  askance  at  the  object  t)f 
it,  or  at  me  ;  laughs  shrilly  without 
merriment,  and  always  where  to  cry 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose  ;  tlu  n 
rises  with  a  weary  gesture  and  puts  on 
the  shroud  that  never  was  off  if  she  but 
knew  it ;  and  shuffles  out  again  into  her 
cage. 

These  Kabvle  dwellers  in  the  lean-to 
are  better  off,     Xo  shrouds,  palpable  or 
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impalpable  for  them.  Hard  work  in 
plenty  and  a  bed  as  hard  to  rest  on, 
scanty  fare,  a  shed  to  cover  them  ;  here 
are  no  luxuries,  God  wot.  But  free 
limbs  and  a  bare  head,  bare  feet,  and  a 
free  soul,  are  gifts  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  nature,  though  now  perhaps 
somewhat  scorned  and  made  light  of  by 
the  qualms  and  whimsies  of  a  high- 
sniffing  world.  "  Income  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,"  cries  Carlyle,  "  and 
no  dry-rot  in  the  soul  of  you  anywhere  ; 
income  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  nothing  but  dry-and-wet- 
rot  in  the  soul  of  you  (ugly  appetites, 
un veracities,  blusterous  conceits,  and 
probably  —  as  symbol  of  all  things  —  a 
pot-belly  to  your  poor  body  itself)  ;  Oh, 
my  friends  I  " 

The  other  day,  whilst  I  was  prowling 
about  amid  the  tombs  and  weeds,  a 
party  came  in  to  dig  a  grave.  There 
were  eighteen  of  them,  men  and  boys. 
Seventeen  chatted  and  laughed  and 
smoked,  while  one  worked  with  pick 
and  shovel.  He  began  near  the  south 
wall,  between  the  porches,  and  found  it 
pick- work  mostly,  for  to  every  shovelful 
of  soil  there  were  layers  of  slabs  and 
tiles  to  be  lifted  out  —  fragments,  1  sup- 
pose, of  submerged  tombs  —  making  a 
jerky  job  of  it  for  the  digger.  It  tran- 
spired that  a  lady  aunt  of  the  present 
saintly  Robrini  had  died  ;  her  funeral 
was  to  be  at  noon.  But  the  grave  had 
only  reached  a  three-foot  depth  when 
a  relative  of  the  departed  arrived  —  a 
complacent  youth  with  a  Greek  face  — 
and  saw  the  work  with  dismay.  For  it 
appeared  the  lady's  dignity,  as  aunt  of 
the  present  Marabout,  demanded,  if  you 
please,  admission  into  the  damp  and 
unwholesome  sanctity  of  our  very  oldest 
koubba. 

The  grave-digger  looked  troubled,  but 
said  nothing  ;  falling,  after  a  pause,  to 
bundling  tiles,  stones,  and  earth  back 
into  the  hole  again.  Then  the  party 
entered  the  koubba,  welcomed  with  a 
leer  by  a  ghoulish  old  hag,  who  hovered 
about  as  if  she  were  a  Familiar ;  and  I 
heard  the  tapping  of  the  pick  echoing 
through  the  vault  and  the  murmur  of 
the  bystanders'  voices. 

A  monotonous,  incessant  wailing  of 


men  chanting  the  profession  of  the 
faith  announced  that  the  funeral  was 
at  hand.  I  watched  it  winding  along 
the  road  for  a  while,  a  narrow  file  of 
white-robed  figures,  then  the  bier 
draped  with  red  cloth  ;  a  tail  of  motley 
followers  jostling  behind.  They  swung 
along  at  a  free,  very  unfunereal  gait, 
and  entered  the  courtyard  in  pairs, 
headed  by  the  Marabout  himself,  a 
puffed-up  gentleman  with  an  air  of 
conquest  about  him,  a  little  out  of  place 
at  such  a  time,  but  probably  rendered 
habitual  and  instinctive  by  the  much 
kissing  and  grovelling  of  his  depen- 
dents and  flunkeys.  A  herd  of  hired 
or  (at  any  rate)  professional  mourn- 
ers trooped  in  next,  hemming  in  the 
bier  and  dirging  without  pause  ;  last, 
the  tail  turned  out  to  be  relatives, 
dependents  and  hangers-on  of  the  Mar- 
about house,  with  the  inevitable  com- 
pany of  loafers,  the  spiritless  lads  and 
grinning  ragamuffins  one  sees  lounging 
and  swarming,  screaming,  sleeping,  or 
smoking  at  the  street  corners. 

There  is  a  singular  lack  of  reverence , 
even  of  method,  about  this  funeral  ;  a 
certain  amount  of  mechanical  ritual 
blindly  performed,  with  various  im- 
promptu touches  of  humor,  the  more 
humorous  that  they  are  impromptu,  and 
not  obvious  to  the  performers.  The 
bier  is  carelessly  let  drop  by  the  bear- 
ers and  lies  forlorn  on  the  ground,  its 
poor  limp  burden  dreadfully  apparent 
to  us  under  the  scanty  red  shawl  which 
covers  it.  The  mourners  crouch  against 
the  wall  in  a  line,  and  maintain  their 
monotonous  chant.  It  rises  and  falls 
like  the  moaning  of  the  wind  ;  dies 
away  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  is  des- 
pei-ately  taken  up  at  the  other.  There 
is  a  vague,  elusive  air  about  it,  admi- 
rably suiting  the  broad  vowels  and  soft, 
lingering  consonants  of  the  Arabic. 
Some  of  the  faces,  too,  are  impressive 
in  a  statuesque,  oracular  sort  of  way. 
That  man  at  the  end,  with  the  higli, 
narrow  brows,  sunken  eyes,  and  thin 
black  beard,  looks  an  ascetic  enthusiast 
—  a  Moslem  Francis  of  Assisi ;  for 
there  is  the  dreamy,  softly  luminous 
gleam  in  his  eyes  which  mysticism, 
tempered  by  hunger,  always  seems  to 
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produce.  His  head  is  bowed  a  little, 
and  his  hands,  with  long,  pointed  fin- 
gers, hang  idly  over  his  knees  ;  but  his 
eyes  are  looking  a  little  upward,  at 
nothing  in  particular,  yet  as  if  at  some 
far-off  thing,  and  he  chants  incessantly 
with  a  smooth,  vibrating  voice.  He  is 
the  only  one  who  fits  ideally  his  part. 
The  rest  vary  in  no  sense  from  the 
loafers  and  shop-door  loungers  one 
knows  so  well. 

The  bystanders  are  distraits  and  bored, 
and  evidently  want  to  smoke.    They  are 
probably  wondering  what  the  old  lady 
will  cut  up  for  (I  am  not  sure  that  an 
old  lady  does  cut  up  in  Islam,  except 
for  her  husband's  benefit),  and  rarely 
join  the    chanting,   though  they  keep 
their  hands  in  the  orthodox  open-book 
form,  and,  at  stated  periods,  raise  them 
to  their  ears,  or  stroke  their  beards,  if 
they  have  any.    I  am  much  amused, 
and  not  a  little  shocked,  at  the  vagaries 
of  a  small  naked  child,  who  scampers 
up  and  down  the  broad  wall,  in  immi- 
nent peril  of  falling  over  on  to  the  for- 
lorn dead  lady  below,  gaily  unconscious, 
however,  of  this  or  anything  but  the  sun 
afid  fresh  wind  and  the  fun.    Of  a  sense 
of  congruity  in  child  or  mourners,  hired 
or  otherwise  ;  of  any  superficial  grief 
(other  than  mechanical  and  no  doubt 
duly  paid  for),  or  even  of  the  troubled 
uncertainty  that  glimmers  through  most 
of  us  in  the  presence  of  death,  no  trace. 
I  suppose  there  is  too  much  rutty  con- 
ventionality about  for  these  primitive 
traits  to  emerge.    But  I  will  own  the 
unofficial  position  taken  up  by  the  head 
of  the  house,  the  chief  mourner,  is  not 
a  little  odd.    Every  line  of  him,  the 
way  he  stands  with  his  hands  behind 
him  and  legs  straddling  apart,  his  wan- 
dering gaze  now  at  the  weather,  now 
at  a  speck  on  his  white  hdik)  which  he 
carefully  flicks  off  with  his  pudgy  fore- 
finger), now  at  us,  bespeaks  an  airy 
waiving  of  responsibility,  all  the  more 
persistent  in  that  everybody  makes   a 
great  fuss  about  him  ;  kisses  any  acces- 
sible portiona  of  him  ;  cringes  up  to  his 
skirts  and  kisses  them,  and   generally 
treats  him  as  the  fans  et  origo  of  the 
ceremony,  and  of  the  feast  that  is  to 
be. 


"  Ah,  yes,  my  good  people,"  he  seems 
to  be  saying,  '^  I  am  indeed  all  that  you 
take  me  for  :  true  descendant  of  the 
blessed  Sidi  Mohammed,  nephew  of  the 
dear  departed,  proprietor,  by  due  course 
of  descent,  of  these  impressive  and 
costly  tombs.  Yes,  if  you  vnll  have  it, 
it  is  I  who  have,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  personal  inconvenience, 
collected  together  these  pious  fellows  to 
express  in  suitable  terms  my  emotions 
upon  this  solemn  but  inspiring  occa- 
sion. You  may  kiss,  if  you  wish,  my 
garments  ;  they  are,  you  will  observe, 
clean  —  nay,  new,  I  need  not  further 
impress  upon  you,  I  am  sure,  that 
your  creditable  aspirations  in  that 
direction  have  my  warm  sympathy,  my 
entire  approbation ;  meantime,  how- 
ever, you  will  excuse  me  if  I  retire  a 
short  space  to  wrestle  with  my  feelings 
upon  a  convenient  tomb."  Which  he 
finally  does  (it  being  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  shade),  and  smokes  a  cigarette, 
while  he  listens  with  urbane  conde- 
scension to  a  poor  relation  who  has 
wriggled  after  him,  and  is  becomingly 
abject.  The  great  man's  virtues  may 
be  many,  but  I  could  wish  he  did  not 
resemble  a  German  book  in  having  so 
bad  an  index  to  them  ;  for  his  broad, 
purple  face  on  its  bull's  neck,  his  slits 
of  eyes  with  their  shiny  lids  encased  in 
folds  of  fat,  his  wide,  upturned  nose 
with  huge  splay  nostrils,  and  his  great 
red  pouch  of  a  mouth,  do  not  speak  an 
amiable  or  a  continent  gentleman.  He 
is  very  fat,  and  dressed  all  in  white  ; 
his  tall  turban  is  twined  round  with 
what  looks  like  an  entire  ball  of  string. 
Whether  the  amount  of  string  round 
one's  turban  indicates  the  amount  of 
veneration  one  is  to  receive,  or  vice 
versd,  I  don't  know.  He  is  good 
enough  to  converse  with  me  a  little  in 
very  decent  French  ;  tells  me  with  par- 
donable pride  that  his  father  was  buried 
inside,  and,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand, 
that  the  whole  thing  is  his  own.  This 
is  impressive,  and  I  make  as  much  haste 
as  my  French  will  allow  to  say  so. 

Meantime,  the  body  has  disappeared 
inside  the  koubba,  and  in  fact  alto- 
gether, for  there  arises  above  the  wail 
and  singsong  of  the  mourners,  the  clat- 
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ter  of  picks  on  the  Btone  slabs  and  the 
grating  of  the  shovel  on  the  gritty  floor. 
The  whole  company  has  seated  itself  on 
the  ground,  or  the  well,  or  the  tombs, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  being  truly  thankful 
for  what  it  is  about  to  receive  —  at  any 
rate  it  shows  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to 
come,  and  follows  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  *  movements  of  two  lads  with 
palmetto  baskets.  At  a  signal  from  his 
irresponsible  lordship  the  lads  begin  to 
distribute  funeral  baked  meats  to  a  fab- 
ulous amount ;  flat  loaves  and  dried  figs 
principally.  Everybody  gets  the  hood 
of  his  burnous  full  of  figs,  and  as  many 
loaves  as  he  can  put  away  (in  the  lit- 
eral, not  the  figurative  sense),  but  no 
one  eats  them  on  the  spot.  Our  Mos- 
lem Francis  with  the  pale  face,  I  notice, 
gives  all  his  bread  to  a  gaunt  old  shadow 
in  a  tattered  burnous,  and  throws  the 
figs  to  the  boys.  Then  the  crowd  grad- 
ually melts  away. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  on  return- 
ing, I  found  the  poor  old  lady  distress- 
ingly present  in  the  air.  It  is  a  pity 
they  carry  mechanism  in  funeral  ar- 
rangements beyond  the  mourning. 

Here  are  small  things,  perhaps  ;  but 
this  is  a  day  of  such  ;  one  attains  to  a 
theory  through  an  agglomeration  of  in- 
significant data.  And  it  may  be  that 
the  ardent  Frenchman,  enthusing  as  a 
materialiste  endurd  in  the  columns  of 
his  favored  news-sheet,  over  the  grow- 
ing apathy  of  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  in 
religious  matters,  and  the  imminent 
prospects  of  a  Franco- Arab  materialistic 
brotherhood,  would  have  pondered  ere 
he  wrote,  had  he  wandered  with  me 
through  the  weedy,  littered  court,  and 
watched  the  shrouded  women  gliding  in 
to  kiss  the  tombs  and  pi-ay  by  the 
crumbling  walls ;  still  more,  had  he 
known  the  quiet  Kabyles  who  dwelt 
there,  and  realized  them  as  the  steady 
holders  of  traditions,  legends,  faiths, 
hopes,  ideals,  in  that  passive,  persistent 
way  of  theirs,  so  unobtrusive  yet  so  im- 
mutable. For  while  the  French  have 
slid  gaily  off  the  rock  of  St.  Peter,  and 
are  sporting  in  the  blue  waters  or  tread- 
ing the  soft  sands  at  its  base,  the  Ka- 
byle  clings  like  the  stolid  limpet  he  is 
to  his  weather-beaten  boulder  —  which 


is  mainly  of  his  own  shaping — not 
fearing  to  climb,  or  to  slide  ;  but  shirk- 
ing the  exercise  and  indifferent  to  the 
bait. 


From  BlAokwood's  Magazine. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  KOSES. 

Bags  full  of  roses,  baskets  heavy  with 
roses,  carts  laden  with  roses  ;  roses, 
roses,  a  feast  of  roses,  a  surfeit  of  roses, 
if  that  is  possible.  The  women  stick 
roses  in  their  long,  braided  hair,  the 
men  in  their  belts,  the  children  pull 
them  and  play  with  them,  and  leave 
them  on  the  road  to  die. 

There  is  rose-leaf  jam  to  eat  —  very 
fresh  and  sweet  it  is  —  and  there  is  rose- 
leaf  syrup  to  drink.  Every  vase  and 
vessel  is  full  of  roses  ;  they  drop  on 
you  from  unexpected  places ;  great 
bunches  of  bright  pink  heads  lying  on 
the  ground  admonish  you  as  you  walk  ; 
you  can  make  a  bed  of  them  if  you  will ; 
go  to  the  granary  —  rosary  I  suppose  it 
should  be  called — and  there  you  will 
find  as  soft  and  sweet  a  couch  as  was 
ever  laid  in  the  Arabian  Nights  for 
Eastern  princess  to  dream  upon. 

This  is  how  it  came  about  that  I  saw 
such  a  multiplicity  of  roses.  We  ful- 
filled a  long-cherished  scheme  and  went 
to  Kezanlik,  the  Valley  of  Roses,  in  the 
Balkans,  once  the  famous  rose-garden 
of  Turkey.  After  many  hesitations,  in- 
quiries as  to  the  road,  inquiries  as  to  the 
carriages,  and  finally  as  to  the  accommo- 
dation we  might  expect,  I  was  persuaded 
to  make  another  venture  among  the 
mountains,  and  early  in  June  we  started 
for  Kezanlik  vid  Philippopolis. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  the 
picturesque  little  capital  of  southern 
Bulgaria  before  setting  out  for  Kalofer, 
where  we  had  decided  to  break  the 
journey  in  order  to  reach  Kezanlik  in 
the  morning,  and  thus  arrive  in  time  to 
see  the  rose  harvest.  Rooms  had  been 
ordered  for  us  in  the  Convent  of  Kalo- 
fer, and  the  ever-careful  local  authori- 
ties insisted  that  two  policemen  should 
ride  by  our  carriage,  a  precaution  taken 
merely  to  ensure  our  being  well-treated 
by  the  villagers. 
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Kalofer  lies  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Philippopolis,  just  where 
the  country  begins  to  be  mountainous, 
and  Kezanlik  is  a  valley  of  the  Hadju, 
or  big  Balkans,  which  divide  Bulgaria 
Proper  from  southern  Bulgaria.  Had 
we  driven  from  Sofia  instead  of  taking 
the  train  to  Philippopolis,  we  should 
have  skirted  the  Balkans  in  almost  a 
straight  line  to  Kezanlik. 

The  plain  of  Philippopolis  is  not  so 
desolate  as  that  of  Sofia ;  rice-fields  lie 
immediately  outside  the  town,  and  occa- 
sional clumps  of  trees  break  the  monot- 
ony of  the  landscape.  The  first  part 
of  our  journey  was  uneventful ;  but 
towards  midday  the  coachman,  quick  to 
observe  symptoms  of  a  coming  storm, 
urged  his  four  horses  to  a  gallop,  and 
after  a  breathless  race  we  reached  the 
hahn  of  Mehala  in  time  to  escape  the 
downpour. 

A  wooden  room,  which  had  a  general 
air  of  insecurity,  was  assigned  to  us  ;  it 
was  built  over  the  roof  as  an  after- 
thought, and  one  side  was  entirely 
formed  of  windows.  I  am  not  fond  of 
blue  forked  lightning  at  any  time,  and 
my  relief  may  be  imagined  when  the 
storm  suddenly  subsided. 

Bania  was  our  next  station,  and  there 
we  turned  off  the  main  road  and  drove 
half  a  mile  across  the  grass  to  visit 
the  sulphur-baths.  Opposite  the  bath- 
houses a  refreshment-stall,  display insf 
iced  lemonade  and  every  variety  of 
sweet  syrups,  was  set  in  the  shadow  of 
a  cluster  of  hazel-trees.  Women  and 
children  w^ere  lying  under  the  trees, 
some  sleeping,  others  smoking  or  sip- 
ping the  red  and  yellow  syrups  out  of 
glass  tumblers. 

I  went  into  the  bath  reserved  for 
women,  and  after  passing  through  an 
anteroom  arranged  like  the  ward  of  a 
hospital  with  beds  on  either  side,  I 
found  myself  standing  on  the  ledge  of 
the  bath,  beneath  a  dome  and  above  a 
marble  basin.  The  chatter  and  laugh- 
ter of  the  bathers  as  they  dipped  and 
splashed,  mingled  with  the  hissing  noise 
of  the  hot,  dark  water,  the  fumes  of 
which  made  the  whole  place  damp  and 
stifling.  Some  of  the  women  rested  on 
the  broad  ledge  instead  of  in  the  ante- 


room ;  and  one  dark-eyed,  dark-haired 
girl,  lying  on  a  Turkish  carpet  wrapped 
in  a  loose  scarlet  garment,  would  have 
made  a  fit  subject  for  one  of  Alma  Ta- 
dema's  exquisite  studies  of  Eastern  life. 

It  had  grown  very  hot  by  the  time 
we  started  again,  but  we  were  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  sun  as  during  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  ;  the  arid  plain 
lay  behind  us,  the  country  was  greener 
and  fresher,  and  clumps  of  fine  chest- 
nuts gave  us  occasional  shade.  The 
mountains,  no  longer  a  mass  of  grey 
heights  with  indistinct  outline,  revealed 
unexpected  beauties — deep  gorges  and 
green  ravines,  from  which  the  moun- 
tain stream  sprang  foaming  over  the 
rocks.  Here  the  Balkans  are  wooded 
almost  to  the  summit,  and  their  over- 
hanging woods  and  winding  paths  made 
even  an  indolent  traveller  like  myself 
long  to  explore  and  to  discover. 

Towards  evening  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Kalofer,  buried  amongst  trees, 
half  on  the  base  of  the  hill,  half  in  the 
valley.  The  convent  stands  above  the 
village,  and  is  in  its  turn  overlooked  by 
the  monastery,  a  larger  building  situated 
higher  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  grounds  about  the  convent  are  cul- 
tivated by  the  sisters.  A  well-stocked 
kitchen-garden  stretches  to  the  left, 
while  on  a  sunny  side,  sheltered  by  the 
mountains,  but  sloping  to  the  valley, 
spread  a  great  rose-field,  the  first  I  had 
seen. 

AVe  were  received  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  convent  by  the  mayor  of  the  village, 
the  head  officers  of  the  military  garrison, 
and  lastly,  by  our  hostesses,  the  black- 
veiled,  black-robed  nuns.  The  former 
were  upright  and  silent,  the  latter  sim- 
ple and  cordial  ;  and  with  the  help  of 
our  Bulgarian  servant,  who  interpreted 
between  us,  I  soon  became  very  friendly 
with  the  old  lady  superioress,  and  she 
even  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
^'  I  am  sure  that  you  make  a  good  lady 
to  your  husband." 

The  evening  was  so  fine  that  after 
half  an  hour's  rest  we  strolled  about 
outside,  taking  a  narrow  mountain-path 
at  the  back  of  the  convent.  After  manv 
curves  and  turns  it  led  us  above  the 
rose-field,   and   wo   Rtoofl   breathing  in 
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the  strong  perfume  of  the  roses  and 
looking  down  the  valley,  where  a  stream 
gurgled  over  the  soft,  rich  earth.  The 
place  was  silent  and  lonely,  but  not 
desolate,  and  as  we  turned  away,  the 
convent  bells,  sounding  for  evening 
service,  rang  out  crisp  and  clear  on  the 
still  air. 

Before  supper  the  superioress  showed 
us  over  the  convent  chapel,  one  of  the 
prettiest  orthodox  chapels  I  have  seen. 
The  gold  and  silver  decorations  were 
tastefully  distributed,  and  did  not  give 
the  usual  tawdry  effect ;  and  the  em- 
broidered silks,  reliquaries,  and  pictures 
all  appeared  to  be  of  costly  materials. 

We  started  again  early  next  morning 
on  the  most  enjoyable  drive  I  have  ever 
made.  The  sun  was  hot,  but  a  light 
breeze  blew  in  our  faces,  rippled  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Tundja,  and  went 
singing  through  the  great  mountain  for- 
ests beneath  which  we  passed.  Even 
the  four  horses  seemed  glad  to  be  again 
in  harness,  and  jingled  their  bells  gaily, 
while  the  policemen  indulged  in  little 
extra  gallops  backwards  and  forwards, 
though  their  doughty  steeds  had  still 
many  a  mile  to  carry  them. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  massive  stone 
bridges,  well  planned  and  well  built, 
over  which,  however,  our  coachman 
elected  to  gsdlop  at  a  break-neck  pace, 
as  though  he  expected  them  to  crumble 
beneath  us  at  every  moment.  Travel- 
ling in  Bulgaria,  one  is  often  sur})rised 
in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country  by  a 
substantial  token  of  civilization,  though 
I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  these  bridges 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  pres- 
ent active  and  progressive  government, 
but  remain  as  one  of  the  good  legacies 
left  by  the  departed  Turks. 

About  half-way  we  stopped  before  a 
hahn  to  look  at  a  distillery  and  rose-field, 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  proprietor, 
who  was  also  landlord  of  the  inn.  Seats 
were  put  for  us  behind  the  brazier, 
where  it  was  not  a  little  warm,  and  soon 
miniature  cups  of  coffee  were  presented 
to  us  by  his  rosy-cheeked  wife. 

In  front  of  a  long  shed  six  large  cal- 
drons stood  over  the  brazier,  and  ^nto 
these  vessels  about  a  hundred  pounds 
of  roses  were  put  with  warm  water. 


The  iron  tubes  through  which  the  vapor 
escapes  passed  through  a  long  tin  re- 
ceptacle shape  1  like  a  trough,  which 
was  filled  with  cold  water,  and  below 
which  large  glass  bottles  stood  to  re- 
ceive the  first  distillation.  Three  distil- 
lations are  necessary  before  the  oil  of 
the  rose  appears. 

We  were  shown  a  small  bottle  into 
which  the  essence  just  distilled  had 
been  poured.  The  color  is  a  rich  deep 
gold,  and  the  smell  is  strong,  subtle, 
and  penetrating,  pleasant  for  the  first 
instant,  but  soon  producing  a  sense  of 
giddiness  and  oppression  in  the  head. 
It  affects  everything  near  it,  and  the 
perfume  clings  tenaciously  even  in  the 
open  air.  The  proprietors  are  secured 
from  being  cheated,  as  the  peasants 
cannot  endure  the  perfume  they  them- 
selves manufacture,  and  make  no  use 
of  it  whatever.  It  is  sealed  up  in  leaden 
bottles  and  sent  to  the  great  perfume 
emporiums  in  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
thousand  different  scents  each  have  as 
their  essence  a  few  drops  of  this  rich, 
thick  oil. 

Interested  though  we  were,  it  was  so 
hot  in  the  shed,  and  coffee  made  such 
an  unrefreshing  beverage  on  a  June 
morning,  that  we  were  rather  glad  to 
escape  from  our  kindly  wayside  host ; 
and  laden  with  bunches  of  roses,  we 
started,  towards  10  a.m.,  on  the  last 
stage  of  our  journey. 

We  drove  now  under  the  shade  of 
great  chestnut  and  walnut  trees  ;  but 
the  woods  were  soon  exchanged  for  rich 
pasture-land,  where  here  and  there  a 
rose-garden  broke  the  line  of  corn-fields, 
till  at  length  we  reached  an  open  space 
where  the  roses  usurped  all  the  ground, 
and  the  unenclosed  gardens  stretched 
for  miles  on  either  side  of  us. 

The  village  of  Kezanlik  is  much  the 
same  as  the  other  Bulgarian  villages 
I  have  seen  —  narrow  streets,  open 
booths,  and  low  houses  with  painted 
balconies.  Owing  to  the  kind  hospi- 
tality of  Mr.  Papazoulu  we  were  not 
doomed  to  depend  upon  the  meagre  re- 
sources of  the  hotel,  and  towards  twelve 
we  drove  into  the  courtyard  of  his 
massive  and  picturesque  dwelling.  The 
house  was  a  large  square  building  ;  two 
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flights  of  steps  led  to  the  verandah  on 
to  which  the  hall  door  opened,  and  here 
our  hostess  cordially  received  us. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
was  simple,  and  one  constantly  adopted 
in  the  East :  a  large,  long  room,  in 
shape  somewhat  like  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
all  the  other  rooms  opened  out  of  it. 
This  hall  was  used  as  dining-room, 
sitting-room,  and  on  festive  occasions, 
which  are,  I  believe,  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  ball-room,  for  which  latter 
purpose  it  was  eminently  suited. 

I  was  shown  at  once  into  a  spacious, 
comfortable  room  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  furniture  was  heavy  and  solid,  a 
Persian  rug  lay  on  the  floor,  and  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed  was  richly  embroid- 
ered ;  yellow  blinds  softened  the  light 
of  the  midday  sun,  and  bouquets  of 
fresh  roses,  and  a  glass  jug  frosted  with 
the  cold  of  the  water  with  which  it  had 
just  been  filled,  were  set  on  the  broad 
window-sill.  The  colored  prints  on  the 
walls,  though  not  perhaps  highly  ees- 
thetic,  were  in  harmony  with  the  sum- 
mer weather,  and  the  warm,  perfumed 
atmosphere  of  the  room.  A  child  with 
her  apron  full  of  roses  smiled  down  on 
me  from  one  wall,  and  on  another  white- 
clad  maidens  lay  sleeping  in  a  very 
fragile  barque  on  very  blue  waters. 
After  my  disturbed  night  I  was  glad  to 
follow  their  example  ;  I  was  soon  sound 
asleep,  and  did  not  even  dream  of  roses. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  I  woke  in 
answer  to  the  knocking  of  our  Bulgarian 
cook,  who  informed  me  that  every  one 
was  waiting  in  the  hall,  where  break- 
fast was  laid,  and  thither  I  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  sat  at  a  round 
table  with  a  great  vase  of  roses  set  in 
the  midst,  and  were  waited  on  by  a  little 
girl  in  the  folds  of  whose  veil  a  knot  of 
the  inevitable  roses  was  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. I  say  ''the  inevitable  roses" 
advisedly,  for  I  can  no  longer  defer 
confessing  the  melancholy  truth  that  I 
was  disappointed  with  the  roses. 

I  had  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the 
novel  sight  of  miles  of  ground  covered 
with  blossoming  rose-trees.  My  imag- 
ination had  revelled  in  a  glorious  confu- 
sion of   color  and  an  intoxication  of 


perfume,  and  I  was  cruelly  undeceived 
by  the  stunted  little  bushes  and  small 
pink  blossoms,  which  present  no  variety 
of  size  or  hue,  and  are  as  like  each  other 
as  green  peas.  In  short,  they  are  prac- 
tical, useful,  money-making  roses. 
Their  destiny  is  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  then  in  another  form  they 
travel  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
and  make  themselves  generally  useful 
in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Breakfast  over,  we  adjourned  to  a 
luxuriously  fitted  boudoir  with  delight- 
fully deep  window-seats,  in  one  of 
which  I  promptly  established  myself. 
Our  host  and  my  husband  went  out  to- 
gether ;  but  the  weather  had  become 
cold  and  cloudy,  and  I  was  tired  enough 
to  be  glad  of  an  excuse  for  staying  at 
home.  My  hostess  and  I  exchanged 
bows  and  smiles ;  as  she  was  ignorant 
of  French,  and  I  quite  incapable  of 
conversing  in  Turkish  or  Bulgarian,  we 
could  do  no  more,  and  she  left  me  to 
pursue  her  household  avocations  while 
I  dawdled  away  the  afternoon  listening- 
to  the  splashing  of  the  fountain,  and 
watching  the  busy  inmates  of  the  house 
as  they  passed  to  and  fro  across  the 
court. 

The  next  morning  we  were  walking- 
among  the  rose-fields  by  six  o'clock, 
and  as  the  weather  was  dull  and  cloudy^ 
we  came  in  good  time  for  the  cutting  of 
the  roses,  which  had  only  just  begun. 
We  kept  among  the  fields  near  the  vil- 
lage, and  these  are  all  enclosed  with 
quickset  hedges  and  sheltered  among^ 
the  woods,  much  like  the  hop-fields  in 
Sussex.  We  threaded  our  way  through 
narrow  lanes,  coming  now  upon  a  corn- 
field, now  upon  a  rose-field,  the  latter 
always  on  the  more  sunny  and  less  ex- 
posed ground,  and  I  thought  how  as- 
tonished an  English  farmer  would  be 
to  see  a  garden  of  mere  roses  sheltered 
by  the  precious  corn. 

Going  through  the  village  we  met 
peasants  driving  carts  filled  with  huge 
sacks,  from  which  through  a  rent  here 
and  there  peeped  a  rose,  and  in  the 
lanes  women  carrying  baskets  full 
poised  upon  their  heads,  and  children 
holding  aprons  and  handkerchiefs  filled 
with  the  bright  pink   blossoms.    The 
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workers,  especially  the  women,  evi- 
dently enjoyed  their  toil,  which,  pic- 
turesque though  it  looks,  could  not  be 
light ;  for  the  most  part  they  sang  as 
they  bent  over  the  low  bushes  and 
snipped  off  the  flowers  as  quickly  as  the 
eye  could  follow,  with  their  deft  brown 
fingers.  I  had  never  seen  the  native 
dress  look  to  such  advantage  ;  the  white 
veils  and  chemisettes,  heavily  embroid- 
ered skirts,  and  the  bright  scarlet  or 
orange  aprons,  harmonized  here  as  they 
failed  to  do  in  the  barren  plains  of 
Sofia  ;  but  perhaps  the  finer  forms  and 
clearer  skins  of  the  women  were  the 
real  explanation  of  the  difference. 
They  smiled  as  we  passed,  and  many 
came  forward  to  offer  bunches  of  roses, 
all  with  roses  pinned  in  their  veils  and 
stuck  in  their  broad  woollen  sashes. 
We  accepted  their  offerings,  though  we 
could  not  express  our  thanks,  and  they 
stared  at  me,  pulled  at  my  straw  hat, 
gingerly  touched  the  poppies  in  it,  and 
then  went  back  laughing  to  their  work. 

After  wandering  for  some  time  among 
the  lanes  we  turned  homewards,  and 
on  our  way  visited  our  host's  rose-field, 
which  was  enclosed  with  a  high  wall 
like  an  English  kitchen-garden.  We 
went  into  the  shed  where  his  roses  were 
stored  ;  they  lay  in  masses  on  the  fioor, 
spread  out  to  prevent  them  from  being 
crushed,  but  still  nearly  a  foot  deep. 

What  a  rich,  pink,  sweet  couch  they 
made,  all  the  heads  lying  together,  not 
a  green  leaf  to  be  seen,  and  the  per- 
fume of  these  fragrant,  fresh-culled 
blossoms  was  not  so  strong  as  to  be  op- 
pressive I 

Very  different  was  the  atmosphere  of 
the  other  storeroom  which  we  visited 
after  breakfast,  where  the  precious  attar 
of  roses  was  kept  in  a  huge  iron  safe. 
The  air  was  so  heavy  with  the  scent 
that  I  could  hardly  bear  it,  and  when 
Mr.  Papazoulu  took  out  the  bottles  I 
retired  precipitately  and  contemplated 
them  from  a  distance.  The  bottles 
were  large  and  flat,  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary  hunting-flask,  and  sealed.  He 
said  that  he  sold  the  smaller  ones  at 
£200,  JS300,  and  £500,  while  he  valued 
one  large  one  at  £1,000.  When  kept 
perfectly  free  of  air,  the  essence  is  said 


to  last  unimpaired  so  long  as  eighty 
years. 

In  the  afternoon  Madame  S ,  the 

charming  niece  of  Madame  Papazoulu, 
and  wife  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
paid  us  a  visit,  and  towards  evening  we 
drove  to  the  village  of  Shipka.  It  had 
rained  during  the  day,  and  the  mellow 
evening  sunlight  made  the  damp  leaves 
and  grass  shine,  and  bathed  the  valley 
in  a  warm  glow  of  light.  We  took 
a  circuitous  path,  and  drove  slowly 
through  the  thick  underwood  and  over 
th6  grass,  where  bluebells,  cowslips, 
and  many  familiar  wild  flowers  grew  to- 
gether, with  some  that  were  new  to  me  ; 
and  then  emerging  from  the  wood,  took 
a  narrow,  zigzag  path  which  led  below 
a  little  village  built  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hill,  and  past  a  stream  where,  from  the 
bank  opposite,  the  red  fires  of  a  dis- 
tilleiy  gleamed  luridly  through  the 
trees  ;  they  shone  on  the  bright  gar- 
ments and  massive  ornaments  of  the 
women  weaving  by  the  water,  and  on 
the  quaint  figures  of  the  children  climb- 
ing in  the  hazel-trees  for  nuts.  We 
paused  here  for  a  moment,  and  then 
followed  our  silvery  path  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  valley,  and  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  famous  Shipka  Pass. 

It  was  this  pass  which  Gourko  held 
in  August,  1877,  against  the  repeated 
assaults  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  Turks  suffered  perhaps 
their  most  disastrous  defeat ;  for  had 
they  been  able  to  regain  possession  of 
these  passes  —  the  gates  to  southern 
Bulgaria  —  the  Russians  would  have 
been  unable  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions in  the  north  of  the  country.  The 
fatal  and  inexplicable  error  made  by 
Suleiman  Pasha,  in  trying  to  seize  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  heights  by  a 
direct  attack  on  their  front,  and  thus 
exposing  his  men  to  the  fire  of  the  Rus- 
sians, while  they  were  struggling  to 
scale  the  rocks,  was  one  of  a  whole 
series  of  errors  and  misfortunes  which 
appear  to  have  been  as  inexcusable  as 
they  were  disastrous.  The  Russians 
held  their  position  till,  in  January, 
1878,  the  battle  of  Shenova  gave  them 
a  final  victory,  followed  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  Turks  under  Yessil  Pasha. 
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From  the  village  of  Shipka  we  drove 
to  the  forest  of  Shenova,  and  I  felt 
grateful  to  the  Russians  for  having 
spared  the  giant  walnut-trees  ;  indeed 
nowhere  does  this  rich  valley  show 
traces  of  rough  usage,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  only  a  decade  of  years 
has  passed  since  it  was  the  scene  of 
sucli  momentous  conflicts. 

The  next  morning  the  pleasant  mo- 
notony of  our  lives  —  I  already  felt  as 
though  we  had  been  living  for  weeks  in 
this  rose-girt  haven  —  was  agreeably 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  two  friends 
from  Sofia. 

Like  ourselves  they  were  in  exuber- 
ant spirits,  they  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  journey,  borne  with  philosophy  the 
night  at  Kalofer,  and  were  now  eagerl}'^ 
looking  forward  to  ascending  historic 
heights,  and  to  making  the  most  of 
their  brief  holiday. 

We  arranged  to  pass  the  afternoon 
together,  and  decided  on  an  expedition 
to  Shipka  ;  but  the  weather,  which  dis- 
poses too  often  of  human  designs,  did 
not  smile  pn  ours.  All  the  morning  the 
clouds  had  been  gathering  in  threaten- 
ing masses,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily.  Some 
serious-minded  person  proposed  whist, 
and  we  settled  to  a  game  ;  but  when 
the  weather  cleared,  which  it  did  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  a  wish  for  tea  was 
found  to  be  the  predominant  feeling  of 

the  party.    Tea  over,  Herr  von and 

my  husband,  feeling  they  had  no  longer 
a  rational  excuse  for  staying  at  home, 
sallied  forth  on  a  wet  walk,  while  Mon- 
sieur de and  I  embarked  on  a  game 

of  chess  with  our  host,  and  were  speed- 
ily routed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  plan  of  visiting  Shipka  was  not 
abandoned,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
men  should  start  at  five  o'clock  the 
following  morning  for  the  pass,  and 
that  I  should  join  them  at  the  viUage 
for  breakfast. 

Mr.  Papazoulu  had  foretold  fair 
weather,  and  his  prognostications 
proved  true.  To  compensate  for  the 
wet  afternoon  and  night,  all  nature's 
influences  on  this  last  morning  of  our 
stay  combined  to  make  our  regrets  more 
poignant  by  bathing  this  enchanted  val- 


ley in  the  peculiarly  glorious  sunshine 
which  follows  a  storm. 

There  was  exhilaration  in  the  light, 
crisp  air  ;  a  golden  haze  hung  over  the 
rain-bedewed  valley,  and  the  wet  rose- 
buds opening  their  hearts  to  the  sun, 
perfumed  the  air  with  their  heavy 
sweetness.  . 

The  women  were  singing  in  the  rose- 
fields  and  the  birds  were  singing  in  the 
woods,  and  the  meek  buffaloes  were 
slowly  drawing  the  creaking  carts  over 
the  damp  grass,  while  here  and  there 
some  privileged  yoke-fellow  spread  his 
huge  limbs  in  a  cool,  marshy  spot.  The 
corn-fields  showed  little  sign  of  hav- 
ing been  injured  by  the  rain,  and  in 
their  deep  yellow  depths  nestled  great 
bunches  of  scarlet  poppies,  beside  which 
our  English  poppies  would  pale.  The 
blue,  star-like  flower  which  grows  here 
in  abundance  appeared  in  millions  at 
our  feet,  and  the  wild  sweet-peas  made 
a  trailing  border  by  the  rose-fields.  The 
grove  of  walnut-trees  through  which  we 
had  come  showed  shadowy  and  green 
behind  us,  while  before  us  rose  the 
mountains,  above  whose  rugged  peaks 
the  fleecy  clouds  hung  lightly. 

General  excitement  prevailed  at  the 
village  on  my  arrival,  and  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
gentlemen  were  still  on  the  mountain 
or  had  reached  the  mayor's  house,  where 
breakfast  was  prepared.  Finally,  with 
a  large  escort  of  villagers,  I  reached  a 
house  somewhat  superior  to  the  rest, 
and  was  welcomed  at  the  door  by  a 
pleasant-faced  woman  with  a  train  of 
children  at  her  side.  She  showed  me 
into  a  plank-lined  room  with  seats  round 
the  walls  and  a  long  table  in  the  middle, 
and  I  was  rather  dismayed  to  find  that 
the  preparations  for  breakfast  consisted 
of  "  roses  and  wine." 

I  had  not  to  wait  long  before  the 
gentlemen  joined  me.  They  were 
equally  enthusiastic  about  their  expedi- 
tion, and  hungry  for  their  breakfast. 

They  had  found  a  herd  of  camels 
camped  on  the  mountain,  and  they  said 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  picturesque.  The  women  and 
children  gather  in  front  of  their  tents, 
the  drivers  with  their  flocks,  and  the 
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camels  with  their  young  grazing  on  the 
mountain-side. 

Raki  or  masUch^  a  strong  white  liquor 
which  in  Bulgaria  takes  the  place  of 
whiskey  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  though 
hardly  drunk  so  generally,  was  handed 
round  before  breakfast.  After  break- 
fast, which  consisted  of  more  substan- 
tial fare  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
—  vegetable  soup,  chicken,  well  cooked 
with  white  sauce,  the  peculiar  soft 
cheese  of  the  country,  and  Turkish  cof- 
fee,—  we  visited  the  chapel,  which  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  war,  and 
for  which  the  pope  or  priest,  a  pale- 
faced,  timid-looking  man,  was  trying  to 
make  a  collection  in  order  to  have  it 
renewed.  It  was  with  considerable  re- 
luctance that  we  started  on  the  drive 
homewards  ;  but  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  as  we  wished  to  reach  Kalofer 
before  dark. 

It  was  midday  when  we  reached  Ke- 
zanlik ;  and  an  hour  afterwards  our 
friend  the  coachman,  with  his  cap  well 
on  one  side,  and  his  scarlet  sash  strapped 
tightly  across  a  clean  white  shirt,  his 
short  fur  coat  open,  and  a  cigarette  in 
his  mouth,  drove  his  four  horses  up  to 
Mr.  Papazoulu's  door,  followed  by  two 
mounted  policemen. 

We  bade  good-bye  to  our  kind  host 
and  hostess  with  great  regret ;  and, 
laden  with  bouquets  of  roses  and  a  great 
jar  of  rose-leaf  jam  presented  to  us  by 
the  pretty  sister  of  our  cavassy  we  clat- 
tered down  the  rough  paving-stones  of 
the  high  street,  casting  many  regretful 
looks  back  at  the  house  where  we  had 
been  welcomed  with  such  cordial  hospi- 
tality. 

We  spent  the  night  at  Kalofer,  and 
early  the  next  morning  started  for  Ba- 
nia,  and  from  thence,  taking  a  road  on 
our  left,  branched  off  to  Hisser,  thus 
lengthening  our  drive  by  three  or  four 
hours. 

We  reached  Hisser  under  a  broiling 
sun ;  and  as  there  is  no  more  shade  to 
be  got  in  or  outside  the  town  than  there 
is  at  Sofia,  I  soon  abandoned  Roman  re- 
mains and  mineral  baths  to  my  husband, 
and  took  refage  in  a  most  presentable 
inn  boasting  the  only  garden  in  the 
place. 
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Hisser  is  a  clean-looking  little  town 
with  dusty  white  roads  and  houses 
painted  white ;  and  the  towels  and 
linen  hanging  out  of  every  window,  and 
the  dolcefar  niente  look  of  the  people, 
sitting  at  their  doors  or  lounging  about 
near  the  baths,  gave  it  a  general  air  of 
cleanliness  and  repose.  The  mineral 
baths  ought  to  be  an  element  of  future 
wealth  —  sulphur,  alum,  soda,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
approved  by  Continental  doctors  —  and, 
indeed,  if  civilization  advances  as  rap- 
idly during  the  next  few  years  as  it  has 
been  advancing  in  the  immediate  past, 
Hisser  will  probably  become  a  summer 
resort  not  alone  for  Bulgarians.  Of  the 
Roman  remains,  two  great  archways 
are  certainly  worth  seeing ;  the  arch  of 
one  is  standing,  and  the  partially  ruined 
walls  of  the  other  measure  about  six 
feet  in  breadth.  But  I  know  that  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  subject ;  only  in  some 
moods  can  I  get  up  an  enthusiasm  for 
"  remains,"  they  have  always  oppressed 
me.  I  like  beginnings  better  than  end- 
ings, and  the  plans  for  new  baths  would 
have  interested  me  more  than  the  relics 
of  old  walls  —  at  least  such  was  my 
humor  at  Hisser. 

Towards  four  o'clock  we  started 
again ;  and  as  I  looked  at  the  great 
dusty  plain  stretching  before  us  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  my  spirit  sank  and 
I  felt  that  our  idyl  was  over — we  were 
reaching  the  plain  of  Fhilippopolis, 
soon  to  be  changed  for  that  of  Sofia, 
where  sun  and  dust  reign  supreme. 
The  land  of  roses  and  spreading  trees, 
cool  breezes  and  mountain  streams,  lay 
far  behind  us,  and  our  sojourn  there 
already  belonged  to  the  past. 

It  will  always  be  a  bright  and  pleas- 
ant memory. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
SPORT  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  ON   THE 
BOTLETLI  RTVER,  N'GAMILAND. 

Our  first  care  on  the  morning  of 
July  9, 1890,  after  our  overnight  arrival 
at  the  Botletli,  was  to  shoot  some  ducks 
for  dinner.  The  wagons  toiling  labori- 
ously in  our  rear  would  not  strike  the 
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river  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  we  had 
ridden  on  with  scant  supplies  —  some 
coffee,  meal,  and  sugar  comprising  our 
outfit.  Arrived  at  the  river-bank,  we 
had  small  difficulty  in  securing  two 
couples  of  the  yellow-billed  duck  (geel- 
bec  of  the  colonists,  Anas  flavirostris 
of  scientists),  which  we  found  here  of 
great  size,  fat,  and  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. We  noticed  also  numbers  of  that 
showy  bird  the  Egyptian  goose,  and  of 
the  Cape  wigeon  {Mareca  capensis)^  and 
crested  coot  (Fulica  cristata).  We  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  water's 
edge,  as  the  reeds  had  been  burnt  down 
to  stumps.  Proceeding  a  little  farther 
up  stream,  along  the  now  dry  mud- 
banks,  we  presently  noted  a  knot  of 
those  most  singular  and  beautiful  birds, 
the  African  jacana  (Parra  africana). 
These  birds  are  usually  placed  by  natu- 
ralists between  the  snipes  and  rails,  but 
as  a  fact  they  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  latter  than  the  former,  the  head 
in  particular  being  distinctly  rail-like. 
Their  general  coloring  is  of  a  brilliant 
shining  chestnut ;  the  throat  and  front 
of  the  neck  are  spotless  white,  which  is 
separated  from  the  stomach  by  a  shin- 
ing golden-yellow  gorget,  which  imparts 
a  remarkable  effect ;  below  that  being 
a  darkish  streak.  There  is  a  curious 
bare  patch  of  bright  blue  skin  between 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  top  of  the 
head,  which,  however,  fades  greatly 
after  death.  The  body  is  lightly  framed 
and  the  dark-green  legs  are  long  and 
Btilty.  The  average  length  of  the  bird 
is  from  nine  to  eleven  inches,  the  fe- 
males being  larger  than  the  males. 
Viewed  at  a  distance,  these  light-framed 
birds  appear  to  be  actually  running 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  a  closer 
approach  shows  that  they  are  merely 
perambulating  the  thin  film  of  weed 
and  vegetation  which  often  lies  upon 
the  river.  Their  feet,  the  most  singu- 
lar part  about  them,  are  manifestly 
designed  exactly  for  this  dainty  method 
of  progression,  the  toes  being  slender, 
spreading,  and  extraordinarily  elongate. 
I  shot  a  pair  of  these  beautiful  water- 
fowl this  morninor.  and  afterwards 
brought  home  the  skins  of  two  or  three 
good  specimens.    The  river  was  low, 


and  I  waded  waist-deep  to  recover  my 
birds  ;  if  I  had  then  known  more  of  the 
fierceness  and  voracity  of  the  Botletli 
crocodiles,  I  should  have  hesitated  a 
good  many  times  before  doing  so.  As 
we  sauntered  along  the  banks  we  came 
upon  numerous  heads  of  a  species  of 
barbel  (Glanis  siluris,  mosala  of  the  na- 
tives) which  swarms  in  the  Botletli. 
These  fish  grow  to  large  size,  and  are 
preyed  upon  by  natives  and  raptorial 
birds  alike.  So  thick  were  the  fish  in 
some  places  that  when  we  fired  a  gun 
the  whole  pool  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of 
them ;  they  leaped  desperately  over 
one  another  in  their  anxiety  to  escape, 
reminding  one  much  of  a  school  of  por- 
poises. I  watched  one  day  a  number  of 
natives  spearing  barbel.  Having  first 
made  sure  of  the  absence  of  crocodiles ^ 
they  entered  the  pool  in  a  line,  and 
feeling  their  way  delicately  with  arms 
uplifted,  thrust  as  often  as  they  moved 
a  fish.  Every  now  and  again  an  arm 
would  suddenly  descend  and  a  fish 
would  be  struck,  and  then  would  occur 
a  scrimmage  till  it  was  secured  and 
broucrht  to  bank.  Oftener  than  not  the 
fish  would  be  missed.  Among  the  men 
were  some  boys,  and  it  was  intensely 
amusing  to  see  little  fellows  with  tiny- 
assegais  entering  fully  into  the  sport, 
although  sometimes  almost  up  to  their 
necks  in  water. 

Having  secured  enough  ducks  for 
the  day,  we  strolled  back  to  the  camp. 
From  the  rising  ground  on  which  we 
stood  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
country  round.  Looking  across  the 
river,  the  view  was  a  typical  one.  To 
the  ris:ht  the  dense  reed-beds  extended 
apparently  for  miles  upon  miles,  cover- 
inff  the  vast  tract  of  marsh  in  which  the 
Botletli  loses  itself.  In  front  the  reeds 
had  been  partially  cleared  by  burning, 
but  upon  its  farther  bank  they  were 
thick  again  ;  beyond  stretched  a  flat 
plam  in  apparently  limitless  expanse. 

Here  and  there  along  the  river,  mark- 
ing its  course  very  plainly  upon  the 
opposite  bank,  grew  tall  palm-trees. 
These,  and  the  hot  expanse  of  yellow 
plain  running  into  the  far-off  distance, 
brought  irresistibly  to  mind  one's  child- 
hood impressions  of  a  fiat  and  burning 
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Africa  —  impressions  which  are  com- 
pletely dispelled  among  the  rugged 
mountains  and  stern  magnificence  of 
much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Behind  us,  not  very  far  off,  lay  one 
of  the  huge  salt-pans  of  this  region  ; 
beyond  that  again  open  plains  extended 
until  checked  by  the  waterless  bush 
and  forest  of  the  North  Kalahari,  about 
half  a  day's  ride  to  the  southward.  We 
shot  two  pelicans  during  the  day  —  one 
with  a  charge  of  No.  5  shot,  a  lucky 
chance,  the  other  with  the  rifle.  When 
brought  down  they  are  enormous.  One, 
which  I  afterwards  shot  and  photo- 
graphed, measured  from  wing  to  wing 
nine  feet  eight  inches.  A  wild  goose 
when  shot  comes  to  earth  with  a  good 
solid  clump  ;  a  pelican  falls  with  far 
greater  effect. 

The  wagons  did  not  appear  until  the 
night  of  July  10.  The  oxen  had  had 
nearly  three  days  and  nights'  severe 
trek  without  water,  and  needed  rest. 
We  therefore  devoted  the  11th  to  a 
day's  barter  with  the  natives.  We  had 
by  this  time  exhausted  the  supply  of 
corn  for  our  horses  and  required  more. 
The  large  wagon  was  unpacked,  there- 
fore, and  trading  goods  were  got  out. 
At  first  my  companion  and  I  thought 
the  whole  business  immensely  amusing. 
We  had  round  us  a  dense  throng  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  Makalakas, 
Motetis,  and  others,  all  provided  with 
mealies  and  Kaffir  corn  in  every  con- 
ceivable receptacle  —  skin-bags,  cala- 
bashes, baskets,  skin-cloaks,  etc.  We 
exhibited  our  wares  —  such  as  gaudy 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  clasp  knives,  per- 
cussion caps,  powder,  lead,  blankets, 
and  so  on,  and  then  began  a  regular 
scrimmage  of  competition.  After  much 
gesticulation,  laughter,  and  bawling,  we 
established,  by  the  aid  of  Joseph,  our 
interpreter,  a  standard  of  value  —  so 
much  corn  for  a  teepa  (knife),  so  much 
for  a  toqui  (handkerchief),  and  so  on, 
and  our  empty  -sacks  soon  began  to  fill. 
It  was  a  most  entertaining  spectacle, 
and  Dove  and  I  laughed  till  we  cried 
again  over  the  financial  squabbles  and 
misunderstandings  with  our  black 
friends. 


After  two  hours  of  this  sort  of  traffic, 
under  a  hot  sun,  and  amid  a  throng  of 
excited  and  perspiring  natives,  the  thing 
began  to  pall  a  little.  We  therefore 
deputed  David,  our  head-driver,  to  con- 
tinue the  trade  ;  and  by  two  o'clock, 
when  we  had  filled  four  or  five  sacks, 
the  price  of  corn  had  risen,  and  trade 
was  practically  at  an  end. 

Owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  strong  fe- 
male influence,  toquis  went  off  decid- 
edly the  best,  teepas  next ;  then  came 
copper  caps,  powder,  and  lead.  We 
only  sold  one  Kaffir  blanket,  which  was 
bought  by  a  native  gentleman  for  half 
a  sovereign,  the  only  piece  of  money  in 
all  this  country,  with  which  he  was 
ludicrously  anxious  to  part. 

Dove  and  I  had  our  midday  meal,  sit- 
ting,  as  we  always  did,  at  our  little 
table  under  shadow  of  the  big  wagon, 
surrounded  by  a  dense  throng  of  admir- 
ing natives.  We  dispensed  bread  and 
jam  to  the  picaninnies  amid  much  ap- 
plause. The  old  headman  here  —  a 
Makalaka  —  turned  up  during  the  morn- 
ing with  a  lion  skin,  which  he  wanted 
to  trade.  Eventually  we  secured  it  for 
about  the  value  of  12s.  6d. ,  and  having 
regaled  the  old  fellow  with  coffee,  and 
made  him  presents  of  powder,  lead, 
and  coffee,  in  return  for  a  goat  which 
he  had  sent  us,  we  separated.  Tobacco, 
of  which  we  had  brought  a  large  sup- 
ply, we  found  of  no  value  here.  All 
the  natives  along  the  Botletli  grow  to- 
bacco, which  they  cure  in  a  rude  way  — 
for  snuffing  purposes  only — and  man- 
ufacture when  wet  into  small,  pyra- 
midal lumps.  The  way  these  people 
snuff  is  amazing.  They  take  it  till  the 
tears  stream  down  their  cheeks,  with 
manifest  enjoyment,  and  they  employ  a 
flat  piece  of  polished  iron  turned  up  at 
the  end  and  embossed  with  neat  pat- 
terns, as  a  means  of  clearing  away  su- 
perfluous tears.  In  this  same  manner 
this  flat  kind  of  spoon,  which  always 
hangs  upon  the  breast,  takes  the  place 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  horses  and  oxen  were  disturbed 
this  night,  and  we  found  spoor  of  a  lion 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  our  wagons 
in  the  morning.  We  broke  camp  next 
day  and  trekked  away  up  the  river, 
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reaching  T'Kom,  a  small  Makoba  vil- 
lage of  a  dozen  huts,  on  the  15th.  At 
a  reedy  pan  of  water  near  T'Kom,  I 
shot  a  pair  of  tiny  bee-eaters  {Merops 
erythropterus),  whose  diminutive  size 
and  lively  coloring  render  them  notable 
even  among  this  beautiful  family. 
These  birds  are  fairly  plentiful  in  reedy 
places  along  the  Botletli  and  round 
Lake  N'Gami,  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  in  South  Bechuanaland,  the 
Transvaal,  or  Cape  Colony.  The  hue 
of  the  back  and  upper  parts  is  green ; 
the  throat  and  chin  are  a  full  rich  yel- 
low ;  to  this  succeed,  before  the  breast 
is  reached,  a  narrow  band  of  bright 
blue,  a  tiny  line  of  white,  another  of 
black,  and  a  patch  of  chestnut,  the 
whole  forming  a  most  perfect  bit  of  col- 
oring. When  I  had  them  both  in  my 
hand,  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
gem-like  beauty  of  these  birds.  We 
skinned  these  diminutive  creatures  next 
night  by  the  lantern,  after  a  long  day's 
hunting  ;  they  were  a  difficult  task,  but 
their  skins  well  repaid  the  trouble  we 
were  put  to. 

On  the  14th,  having  seen  spoor  of 
wildebeest,  Burchell's  zebra,  gemsbok, 
springbok,  and  koodoo,  mostly  trekking 
across  the  flats  to  the  river,  we  were  up 
very  early  and  in  the  saddle.  Dove 
shot  a  heavy  springbok  ram  just  after 
daybreak  ;  I  saw,  shortly  after,  an  old, 
solitary  blue  wildebeest,  in  thick  bush, 
but  only  got  a  snapshot  and  missed  him. 
Afterwards  we  rode  across  aaother 
saltpan,  on  the  spoor  of  roan  antelope, 
but  failed  to  come  up  with  them.  It 
was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world  to 
witness  the  pronken  (pranks)  of  the 
springbok  on  the  dazzling  expanse  of 
the  pan.  They  frolicked,  cantered, 
trotted  with  heads  low  and  a  peculiar 
mincing  gait,  then  leaped  high  in  air, 
displaying  the  snowy  blaze  of  hair  upon 
their  croups,  and  altogether  made 
charming  pictures  of  themselves. 

On  the  16th  we  rode  out  from  our 
out^pan  near  T'Kom,  and,  guided  by 
some  Bushmen,  sighted  a  troop  of  blue 
wildebeest  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  sunrise.  They  were  mostly 
cows  and  three-quarter-grown  calves, 
and,  going  straight  away,  ran  at  a  tre- 


mendous pace,  pointing  for  the  bush  on 
the  far  side  of  the  plain.  The  veldt 
was  villainous  hereabouts,  soft  and  full 
of  holes,  and  I  got  two  falls  to  start 
with.  Dove  after  a  long,  stern  chase 
broke  the  leg  of  a  cow  at  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  and  after  a  long  gallop 
—  for  these  beasts  go  almost  as  well  on 
three  legs  as  four  —  secured  her.  For 
a  cow  she  had  a  good  head.  Bejoining 
him  later  on  we  left  the  Bushmen  to 
skin  and  cut  her  up,  and  pushed  on 
after  the  troop.  We  sighted  them 
again,  but  they  were  extremely  wild, 
and,  led  by  a  small  troop  of  zebras 
which  had  meanwhile  joined  them, 
they  went  right  away  and  made  good 
their  sanctuary  in  the  bush.  We 
reached  camp  at  four,  loaded  up  with 
meat,  after  being  ten  hours  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  after  supper  and  oceans  of 
tea,  turned  into  our  wagons  at  seven 
o'clock  P.M. 

The  plain  here  is  immense.  It  ex- 
tends along  the  river  bank  for  four  or 
five  days'  journey,  and  is  fringed  to  the 
south  and  west  by  the  North  Kalahari 
bush,  in  which  much  of  the  game  finds 
shelter.  Wildebeest  and  zebra  cannot 
exist  without  water  for  months  to- 
gether, as  can  giraffe,  gemsbok,  and 
eland.  They  cross  the  flats  after  dark 
and  drink  at  the  river  most  nights.  At 
early  morning  they  are  to  be  found  feed- 
ing on  the  plain,  and,  when  chased,  in- 
variably betake  themselves  to  the  bush 
and  forest.  The  plain  is  crescent- 
shaped,  and  at  its  broadest  point  takes 
the  best  part  of  a  day  to  cross  on 
horseback  at  walking  pace.  In  the 
waterless  forest  of  which  I  have  spoken 
numbers  of  giraffe  wander  comparar 
tively  undisturbed.  To  get  near  them, 
we  had  either  to  cross  the  flat,  sleep  at 
the  edge  of  the  bush,  and  hunt  next  day, 
our  horses  thus  being  the  best  part  of 
two  days  without  water,  or  send  the 
light  wagon  across  loaded  up  with 
water,  by  which  means  we  could  hunt 
two  days  consecutively.  To  do  this, 
however,  the  oxen  had  to  return  to  the 
river  and  thence  be  driven  back  to  take 
the  wagon  to  camp.  All  this  created 
no  small  amount  of  hard'  work  —  in- 
deed, to  hunt  successfully  nowadays  in 
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South  Africa,  hard  work  and  hard  con- 
dition are  essential.  Still  the  reward 
was  well  worthy  of  the  toil,  and  the 
downfall  of  a  tall  giraffe,  or  an  old  blue 
wildebeest  bull  with  a  good  head,  or  a 
handsome  zebra  or  still  handsomer 
lechw^  ram,  well  repaid  one  for  long, 
fatiguing  rides  under  a  burning  sun  and 
over  scorching,  shadeless  plains.  It 
was  near  the  bush  on  the  far  side  of  the 
flats  from  T'Kom,  that  our  best  day 
with  giraffe  was  scored  on  the  return 
journey.  Dove  was  then  laid  up  with 
a  broken  rib,  sustained  in  a  wildebeest 
hunt,  and  I  had  with  me  Joseph,  our 
Palachwe  boy,  as  after-rider.  We  were 
lucky  enough  to  surprise  a  troop  of 
nineteen  giraffe  feeding  just  outside  the 
forest,  and  driving  three -fourths  of 
them  out  into  the  open,  we  shot  two 
e&ch,  after  a  most  exciting  run,  into 
which  our  horses  entered  with  as  much 
zest  and  eagerness  as  ourselves. 

On  the  17th,  our  wagons  still  standing 
near  T'Kom,  my  companion  and  I  sal- 
lied out  on  foot  for  a  long  day's  tramp 
by  the  river.  We  sighted  some  lechw^ 
(Cobus  leche)^  a  rare  kind  of  water- 
buck,  only  found  on  the  river  systems 
of  South  Central  Africa,  and,  after 
wading  middle  deep  through  a  lagoon, 
concealed  ourselves  on  a  sort  of  island 
on  which  grew  palm-trees,  expecting 
the  Bushmen  to  drive  the  buck  towards 
us.  The  lechw^,  however,  declined  to 
be  driven,  and  escaped.  In  the  after- 
noon Dove  shot  two  springbok  on  the 
way  home,  I  some  duck  at  the  lagoon, 
having  exchanged  my  rifle  for  a  fowl- 
iug-piece  which  my  Bushman  carried. 
The  river  was  rising  rapidly  up  here, 
flooding  the  country  round  and  forming 
great  lagoons  upon  which  thousands  of 
wild  fowl  disported  themselves.  The 
quantity  of  bird-life  gathered  on  these 
waters  was  astounding ;  they  literally 
covered  the  water  in  places,  and  the 
babel  of  chattering,  quacking,  and  gab- 
blincr  was  almost  ludicrous. 

We  reached  camp  after  a  long,  hot  day 
of  seven  and  a  half  hours  on  foot  and 
without  water.  There  was  water  in 
plenty  it  is  true,  but  so  full  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  that  we  prefeiTed  to 
do  without  it.     David  had  also  been 


down  to  the  river  and  had  stalked  and 
bagged  a  lechw^  ewe ;  the  females  of 
this  species  unfortunately  are  hornless, 
and  are  of  little  use  except  for  the  skin, 
the  flesh  of  this,  and  indeed  all  water- 
loving  antelopes,  being  as  a  rule  very 
unpalatable. 

Having  fairly  reached  the  game  coun- 
try we  had  now  and  for  long  after  any 
quantity  of  meat  for  ourselves,  our  men, 
and  dogs,  not  omitting  Bushmen  and 
other  hangers-on. 

It  is  very  amusing  as  well  as  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  men  at  night  gathered 
round  the  camp  fire,  discussing  their 
food,  exchanging  witticisms,  and  relat- 
ing tales  and  adventures  to  one  another. 
My  comrade  and  I  sat  apart  at  our  own 
fire  a  little  way  off,  where,  however,  we 
could  observe  all  that  was  passing. 
Whoever  had  accompanied  us  hunting 
duiing  the  day  would  relate  faithfully 
every  particle  of  sport.  How  the  baaa 
(master)  did  this,  shot  that,  galloped 
this  way  or  that  way,  or  was  thrown  or 
missed  his  shot ;  the  whole  accompa- 
nied by  a  running  fire  of  commentaiy 
from  his  companions.  Then  they  would 
begin  to  yarn  themselves.  Fatshalaan, 
our  second  driver  and  hunter,  was 
great  at  narrative.  He  spoke  very  rap- 
idly and  usually  had  thrilling  tales  of 
adventure  and  of  terror  to  unfold.  He 
accompanied  his  tales  with  copious  ac- 
tion, his  eyes  rolled,  his  naturally  high 
voice  rose  to  a  shrill  scream  at  exciting 
points,  and  the  perspiration  poured 
from  his  face.  Every  now  and  again 
Dove  or  I  would  call  out  to  Joseph  to 
interpret  the  choicest  bits  for  us.  I 
usually  took  my  chair  later  on  and  sat 
by  the  big  fire,  entering  into  the  men's 
talk,  and  obtaining  in  this  way  very  in- 
teresting information.  I,  in  my  turn, 
was  frequently  catechised,  and  had  to 
endeavor  to  explain  such  mysteries  hs 
Cape  Town,  the  ocean,  steamship  life, 
and  England.  It  was  f^  more  difficult 
than  it  sounds  to  impart  any  adequate 
idea  of  these  things  to  men,  shrewd 
indeed  after  their  lights,  but  most  of 
whom  had  never  been  farther  south 
than  the  Limpopo  River. 

Our  next  halting  place,  reached  July 
18,  was  at  Masinya's  Kraal,  the  village 
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of  a  tribe  of  Bakurutse  people,  tribu- 
tary to  Khama.  As  we  iutended  Iiunt- 
iiig  for  a  week  here,  we  formed  a  capital 
outspan,  having  both  wagons  drawn  up 
under  the  shade  of  a  big  camel- thorn- 
tree,  on  rising  ground  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  village.  Masinya's  itself  is  a 
poor  collection  of  reed  huts,  surrounded 
by  the  usual  tall  fences  or  kotlas^  also 
of  reeds.  I  suppose  the  population 
barely  exceeds  two  hundred.  Here,  as 
we  wished  to  fill  the  rest  of  our  corn 
sacks,  we  had  another  half-day's  barter, 
and  the  scenes  I  have  before  described 
were  repeated.  I  took  several  photo- 
graphs at  this  place,  some  of  which 
turned  out  well.  The  Bakurutse  corn 
bins  were  full  to  overflowing,  and  we 
had  small  trouble  in  getting  what  we 
required  at  very  moderate  rates.  We 
obtained  also  in  the  way  of  trade  some 
good  curios,  otter  skins,  hippopotami 
teeth,  strips  of  hippo  skin  two  inches 
thick,  for  whips,  and  other  odds  and 
ends.  It  is  not  often  that  a  wagon 
passes  up  the  Botletli,  and  the  anxiety 
of  these  poor  people  to  acquire  the  most 
elementary  articles  of  trade  was  really 
touching.  I  had  some  trouble  to  get 
one  of  the  girls  to  stand  to  be  photo- 
graphed— eventually  a  bright-colored 
cotton  handkerchief  worked  the  miracle 
for  me.  The  lady  who  thus  honored 
me  with  a  sitting  from  among  a  score  of 
giggling  damsels  was  quite  overcome  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  handkerchief 
(price,  in  Maf eking,  4|d.).  Next  morn- 
ing she  sent  me  a  bowl  of  Kaffir  corn 
as  a  present,  to  which  I  replied  by  a 
quantity  of  bread  and  jam  as  she  sat 
near  me  at  dinner-time.  Another  morn- 
ing she  brought  me  a  bowl  of  Kaffir-corn 
porridge.  I  had  to  be  very  diplomatic 
over  this.  I  tasted  a  mouthful,  and 
then,  as  I  had  springbok-fry  for  break- 
frffet  —  a  far  preferable  dish  —  I  watched 
my  opportunity,  and  when  the  lady's 
back  was  turned,  gave  the  stuff  to  my 
boys  to  cat,  a  plan  I  had  to  adopt  on 
other  occasions.  When  we  left  this 
outspan  I  presented  the  fair  creature 
with  some  needles,  cotton,  and  a  thim- 
ble, the  whole  of  which  I  grieve  to  say 
were  annexed  instantly  by  her  very 
disreputable-looking  father.     Dove  and 


I  used  to  hold  levies  from  our  wagon- 
boxes,  exhibiting  looking-glasses  and 
other  amusing  trifles  to  never-wearyinjir 
eyes.  The  odd  grimaces  and  remarks 
made  by  these  girls  and  children  on  see- 
ing their  own  astonished  images  in  the 
glass  made  us  roar  with  laughter.  An 
exhibition  of  photographs  of  my  wife 
and  children  never  failed  to  bring  down 
the  house. 

All  the  Bakurutse  women  have  a  verj' 
unpleasant  habit  of  shaving  the  head, 
leaving  only  a  small,  circular  patch  of 
wool  upon  the  cro\Vn.     This  they  oil 
and  pull  out  in  kinks,  so  that  it  lies  in  a 
kind  of  circular  fringe  upon  the  top  ol 
the  head.    They  are   not,   with  some 
few    exceptions,  a   good-looking  race  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  tall  and  well  set 
up.     In  fact,  we  noticed  all  along  the 
Botletli  that    the  people  as    a  whole, 
whether  Makalaka,  Moteti,  Bakurutse, 
Makoba,    or    Batauana,    were    strong, 
hardy,  and  well -developed.    It  is  possi- 
ble that  fever,  which  kills  a  good  man}-, 
takes    off    the  weakly  and  leaves  the 
strong.    It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  all  these  people  are  well  nurtured  ; 
they  grow  excellent  crops  of  mealies 
and  Kaffir  corn,  as  well  as  pumpkins, 
melons,  and  tobacco  ;  they  have  plenty 
of  milk,  and  the  river  and  the   veldt 
supply  them  with  fish  and  game.    The 
lot  of  these  Lake  River  people  in  tmth 
is  a  far  happier  one  than  that  of  the 
teeming  thousands  of  poor  in  our  own 
great  cities.    They  have  perennial  sun- 
shine, a  fire  when  they  need  it,  and 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink.     Of  late  years 
they  have  been  little   vexed  by   war. 
Small  wonder  then  that  these  Africans 
are   merrv  and  licrht-hearted.     Is:ath- 
ered  from  Masinya  that  his  sept,  the 
Bakurutse,  were  in  old  days  a  not  un- 
important branch  of  the  Bechuana  peo- 
ple, allied  if  I  remember  right  to  the 
Bamaugwato.     Many  years   ago,   how- 
ever, they  became  broken  by  wars,  and 
have  since  sunk  to  a  mere  clan  or  sept, 
tributary  to    Khama.     So   sunken   are 
they,  indeed,  in  the  tribal  scale  that  the 
Bamangwato  appear  to  rank  them  ver>' 
much  with  the  Vaal-pens  (Grey-bellies), 
a  Boer  term  of  opprobrium  used  all  over 
western  South  Africa  to  indicate  the 
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broken  people,  otherwise  known  as 
Bakalahari,  who  exist  in  a  semi-slavery 
throughout  the  desert.  The  granaries 
of  these  people  are  worthy  of  note. 
They  consist  of  huge,  urn-shaped  re- 
ceptacles made  of  strong  and  beauti- 
fully plaited  grass,  standing  about  four 
feet  high,  and  are  perfectly  weather- 
proof. When  filled  with  grain  the  top 
is  fastened  up  with  clay,  and  collections 
of  several  of  these  curious  granaries  are 
inclosed  in  thorn  fences  close  to  the 
village.  A  spnngbok  wounded  by  one 
of  us  yesterday  was  brought  in  this  day 
by  our  Bushmen. 

As  usual  we  were  awake  at  early 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  July  19,  and, 
hearing  the  "honk,  honk"  of  geese 
among  the  trees  close  by,  we  soon  bun- 
dled into  our  clothes  and  sallied  out. 
Close  to  this  outspan,  lying  among  a 
grove  of  giraffe  acacia  trees,  was  a  fine 
vley  or  lagoon,  fed  by  the  river,  and 
now  rapidly  rising.  From  this  some 
Egyptian  geese  had  paid  us  a  visit.  We 
had  no  trouble  in  securing  a  brace  be- 
tween us,  and  then  Dove,  having  also 
shot  a  couple  of  duck,  we  breakfasted. 
These  geese  rather  astonished  us  by 
settling  in  trees,  a  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory we  were  not  prepared  for. 

We  rode  down  to  the  river  —  about  a 
mile  away — after  breakfast,  to  try  for 
a  lechw^.  We  had  a  day  of  exciting 
sport,  but  of  rather  unlucky  incident. 
The  result  was  one  i-am  ;  as  a  matter  of 
right  we  should  have  had  two  at  least, 
the  crocodiles  robbing  us  of  another. 

We  had  with  us  two  Bakurutse,  who 
led  us  straight  down  to  an  angle  of  the 
river,  where  we  could  see  a  small  troop 
of  lechw^  feeding  not  far  from  the 
reeds.  Spreading  out  a  little,  we  grad- 
ually closed  up,  and  galloping  on  hard, 
flat,  alluvial  ground,  got  right  among 
them.  Jumping  off  we  fired  at  about 
fifty  yards,  and  each  hit  a  buck  hard. 
Dove's,  a  fine  ram,  fell  to  the  shot,  but 
was  quickly  up  and  tearing  away  for  the 
river  about  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
Following  up  quickly  with  the  hunters, 
they  saw  the  ram  stagger  and  fall  again 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  felt  sure  of 
their  quarry.  The  lechw^,  however, 
struggled  to  his  feet  again  and  plunged 


into  the  river,  where  he  stood,  evidently 
very  sick,  up  to  his  neck  in  water. 
The  Bakurutse  ran  in  to  finish  him,  and 
were  just  in  the  act  of  thrusting  their 
assegais  into  him,  when  with  a  mighty 
swirl  of  the  water  a  crocodile  snapped 
away  the  buck  from  under  their  very 
noses,  and  dragged  him  below  the  sur- 
face. As  Dove  said,  the  two  hunters 
came  flying  from  the  water  in  a  very 
panic  of  fright,  and  their  danger  had 
no  doubt  been  very  great.  They  saw 
neither  crocodile  nor  lechwd  again. 
While  this  scene  was  enacting,  I  was 
following  the  other  wounded  buck, 
which,  however,  swam  a  lagoon  and 
escaped  into  the  reed  beds. 

We  hit  off  a  troop  of  fine  rams  a  little 
later  near  a  chain  of  lagoons,  and,  driv- 
ing them  in  front  of  us  towards  the 
mainland,  forced  them  across  some 
shallows,  through  which  they  plunged 
amid  showers  of  spray,  diamond- tin  ted 
by  the  strong  sunlight.  After  much 
manoeuvring  and  several  shots,  by  one 
of  which  a  buck  was  hit,  we  forced  two 
old  rams  on  to  a  tongue  of  open  flat, 
and  tried  our  hardest  to  drive  them  right 
away  from  the  river  towards  our  camp, 
and  run  them  down.  We  raced  them 
for  two  miles  on  end  and  found  them 
possessed  of  extraordinary  speed  and 
bottom.  They  ran  and  carried  them- 
selves much  like  red-deer,  occasionally 
bounding  into  the  air  in  gallant  fashion. 
We  did  our  best  to  prevent  them 
gaining  their  point  —  another  patch  of 
reedy  marsh  —  but  just  failed.  One  of 
the  two  rams  left  wounded  this  morn- 
ing was  secured  later  on,  and  the  head 
brought  into  camp  by  the  Bakurutse. 

The  lechwd  {Cohus  lecM)  is  a  stout, 
handsome  antelope,  as  big  and  heavy 
again  as  a  good  fallow  buck,  caiTying  a 
handsome,  well-rounded  head,  and  hav- 
ing a  very  thick  coat  of  bright,  yellow- 
ish-brown hair.  All  the  water-bucks 
are  distinguished  by  this  thickness  of 
coat,  but  the  Icchwd  and  its  first  cousin, 
the  still  rarer  situtunga  (Speke's  ante- 
lope), are  further  distinguished  by  the 
elongated  feet  and  the  bare  patch  of 
dark,  smooth  skin  (uncovered  with  hair 
as  in  other  antelopes),  lying  between 
the  hoof  and  the  dew-claws.    The  horns, 
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borne  only  by  the  male,  are  stout, 
Btrongly  annulated  almost  to  the  tips, 
and  incline  first  backward  then  forward 
to  the  points.  When  first  surprised, 
they  will  trot  slowly,  carrying  the  head 
very  low  down  in  a  most  uncouth  man- 
ner, but  when  in  full  gallop,  the  horns 
are  laid  back  and  the  head  earned  very 
gallantly.  At  present,  I  believe,  no 
specimen  of  the  lechwd  has  been  brought 
alive  to  Europe.  They  are  the  most 
tenacious  of  life  of  all  the  antelopes  ; 
they  carry  away  wounds  that  would  in- 
sure collapse  to  much  larger  game,  and 
when  seized  bellow  like  a  lusty  calf. 
Although  they  always  betake  themselves 
to  water  and  reeds  when  pursued,  they 
rarely  face  the  open  river,  and  the  ram 
first  wounded  by  Dove  in  the  morning, 
must  have  been  sore  put  to  it  to  have 
tempted  fate  and  the  crocodiles. 

Next  morning  we  strolled  about  the 
vlei  near  camp,  shooting  ducks  and 
geese,  and  admiring  the  many  beautiful 
forms  of  bird  life.  Close  to  our  outspan 
were  to  be  found,  among  the  trees  or  by 
the  water,  rollers  of  two  kinds  (Coracias 
ncevia  and  Coradas  caudata)^  hornbills, 
KiippelPs  parrots,  woodpeckers,  shrikes, 
kingfishers,  francolins,  many  kinds  of 
finches,  and  innumerable  water  fowl. 
There  are  many  black  and  white  king- 
fishers (Ceryle  rudis)  about  our  lagoon. 
This  neatly  plumaged  bird,  with  its 
black  and  white  body,  silvery  breast 
and  stomach  (the  breast  marked  by  two 
jetty  collars)  and  crested  head,  is,  I 
think,  quite  the  boldest  fisherman  I 
have  seen.  He  will  hover  hawk-like  a 
good  height  in  air,  and  then  fall  like  a 
stone  into  the  water,  raising  quite  a 
splash  about  him.  This  dive  he  will 
repeat  time  after  time.  I  note  that 
when  two  of  these  birds  meet  they  have 
a  sweet  interchange  of  voice,  not  unlike 
the  chippering  of  a  small  songster. 
Another  interesting  but  extremely  tire- 
some bird,  also  black  and  white  as  to 
its  plumage,  is  the  spur-winged  plover 
(Hoploptema  alhiceps).  Very  fre- 
quently, as  one  shoots  by  the  water- 
side, this  bird  will  follow ;  sometimes 
there  are  three  or  four  at  a  time,  wheel- 
ing above  one's  head,  and  pestering  one 
with  the    most  worrying,  unpleasant. 


metallic  voice.  It  seems  that  they  do 
this  out  of  pure  spite  and  annoyance, 
and  with  the  direct  object  of  spoiling 
sport.  Occasionally  1  have  become  so 
enraged  that  I  have  shot  a  peculiarly 
gross  offender,  for  peace  and  quiet's 
sake.  The  sharp,  horny  spur  upon  the 
point  of  the  wing  is  a  curious  survival, 
shared  also  by  the  great  spur-winged 
goose  (Plectropterus  gamhenais).  The 
Bechuanas  have  a  very  appropriate 
name  for  this  plover  —  aetula  teipi,  or 
*'iron  hammer"  —  from  the  peculiar 
resemblance  its  cry  bears  to  the  clink 
of  the  blacksmith's  hammer. 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  day  —  July 
20  —  we  rode  across  the  flats,  slept  in 
our  karosses,  and  tried  the  bush  next 
morning  for  giraffe.  In  this  we  were 
unsuccessful,  although  we  found  spoor, 
and  so  rode  back  again  across  the  hot, 
weary  plain  for  camp.  We  had  not  long 
quitted  the  forest  before  we  sighted  a 
good  troop  of  Burchell's  zebra,  feeding 
quietly.  We  spread  out  in  line  and 
rode  up  to  them.  The  troop,  which 
consisted  mostly  of  mares,  with  a  year- 
ling foal  or  two,  was  guarded  by  an  old 
stallion,  who  stood  sentinel  nearest  to 
us  with  his  head  up.  Presently,  turn- 
ing half  round,  he  gave  some  sort  of 
signal,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  galloped 
briskly  off,  curvetting  and  capering  as 
they  ran.  After  moving  a  few  hundred 
yards  the  troop  suddenly  wheeled  round 
in  line  to  have  a  good  look  at  us  again. 
With  their  showy  action,  beautiful 
forms,  and  rich  coloring,  they  presented 
a  very  noble  appearance.  Indeed,  of 
the  four  species  of  zebra  now  found  in 
Africa,  the  zebra  of  the  plains  is  by  far 
the  handsomest.  Its  perfect  form,  short 
ears,  shapely  head,  and  full  black  and 
white  mane  (hogged  just  as  are  hogged 
the  manes  of  horses  in  the  old  Greek 
bas-reliefs)  distinctly  entitle  it  to  this 
position. 

These  tactics  of  the  zebras  were  dis- 
played in  a  retreat  of  some  miles,  the 
old  stallion  always  covering  the  rear, 
until  the  troop,  outflanked  by  Dove, 
shot  off  to  the  right,  and  my  chance 
came.  I  galloped  hard  to  intercept 
them  ;  and,  as  they  stood  for  a  minute 
on  seeing  me  in  the  line  of  flight,  got  r. 
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steady  shot  at  two  hundred  yards.  The 
bullet  clapped  as  if  on  a  barn  door,  and 
as  the  troop  continued  their  flight,  I 
saw  one  zebra  turn  away  alone.  Pres- 
ently she  stood  again.  I  was  soon 
within  sixty  yards,  and  with  another 
bullet  finished  her.  She  proved  to  be 
a  fine  mare  in  beautiful  coat,  and  her 
head  and  skin  now  decorate  a  room  at 
home. 

I  quickly  lighted  a  grass  fire  to  attract 
the  Bushmen,  and,  Joseph  having  can- 
tered up,  we  set  to  work  to  skin  the 
prize.  Dove,  who  was  thrown  out, 
made  for  camp  alone,  securing  on  his 
way  a  springbok. 

On  the  22nd  we  were  down  at  the 
Lagoons  after  duck  and  geese,  and  after 
wading  about  for  half  the  day  nearly  up 
to  our  armpits,  came  home  with  a  huge 
bag. 

On  the  24th,  having  crossed  to  the 
forest  again.  Dove  shot  an  enormous 
old  bull  giraffe,  the  biggest  of  our  trip, 
measuring  all  but  nineteen  feet  in 
height.  Having  had  good  sport  with 
springbok,  lechw^,  etc.,  till  July  28,  we 
left  Masinya's  Kraal,  and  trekked  for 
Sebituane^s  Drift  higher  up  the  river. 

After  crossing  the  usual  heated,  yel- 
low plains,  looking  for  all  the  world  like 
an  expanse  of  over-parched  hay  fields, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  with  droves 
of  springbok,  we  outspanned  two  miles 
off  the  river  at  some  water-pits  in  the 
middle  of  open  veldt.  There  were 
springbok  grazing  quietly  around  us  as 
the  sun  set,  and  a  bior  belt  of  tall  leafy 
motjeerie- trees,  with  their  oak-like 
growth,  standing  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  river,  gave  welcome  relief  to  the 
eye  in  that  direction.  The  sunsets  on 
the  plains  were  very  gorgeous.  A  vast 
amber  vault  of  sky  after  the  sun  dipped  ; 
then  a  wonderful  after-glow  of  still 
more  brilliant  yet  translucent  yellow. 
Below  the  light  stretched  the  sea  of 
grassy  plain,  now  toned  to  a  greyish- 
yellow,  with  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
springboks  standing  in  sharp  relief. 
Anon  the  yellow  glow  changes  to  a  nar- 
row arc  of  ruddy  orange  below  a  pale 
blue-green  sky,  and  then  darkness  falls 
upon  the  solemn  veldt,  and  the  night 


plovers,  jackals,  and  hyaenas  begin  their 
cries.  At  this  outspan,  where  we  re- 
mained some  time,  we  often  heard  the 
cry  of  zebras  as  they  trekked  to  the 
river  under  cover  of  night.  A  good 
many  wildebeest  also  came  past  not  far 
from  the  wagons. 

We  were  up  very  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  preparing  for  another 
campaign  against  giraffe.  After  break- 
fast, just  as  the  sun  rose,  Dove,  stand- 
ing on  my  wagon-box,  looked  out  to 
the  south-east  for  game,  using  a  very 
powerful  stalking-glass,  which  he  rested 
on  the  wagon  tilt.  Half  a  mile  away  he 
saw,  stringing  across  the  veldt,  a  dark 
line  of  blue  wildebeest  (brindled  gnu), 
evidently  trekking  from  the  river  back 
to  the  flats.  It  was  a  most  inspiring 
sight.  There  were  about  thirty-five  of 
them,  mostly  full-grown  bulls,  many  of 
them  very  heavy  ones,  as  their  massive 
shaggy  fronts  plainly  indicated.  Hav- 
ing enjoyed  a  prolonged  inspection,  we 
saddled-up  hastily,  buckled  on  spurs ^ 
got  out  our  rifles,  and  went  after  them, 
the  Bushmen  following. 

We  rode  quietly  until  within  three 
hundred  yards,  when  the  herd  became 
disturbed,  and  tossing  their  .heads  and 
whisking  their  long  tails  they  lumbered 
off  at  a  heavy  gallop,  which,  however, 
is  much  faster  than  it  looks.  The 
heavy,  roman-nosed,  buffalo-like  head, 
and  the  quantity  of  mane  and  hair 
about  the  neck,  throat,  and  face,  all  tend 
to  create  the  wild,  cumbrous  aspect 
which  the  bulls  of  this  singular  antelope 
wear. 

Dove  and  I  were  mounted  to-day  on 
our  best  nags,  he  on  his  favorite  Dun- 
boy — a  mouse-colored  pony  with  black 
points,  a  little  wonder  after  game  —  I 
on  a  capital  chestnut,  surnamed  Gilt- 
boy  ;  and  the  ponies  presently  catching 
sight  of  the  game,  we  touched  them 
lightly  with  the  spur  and  raced  our 
hardest,  hoping  to  get  within  hail  of  the 
gnu  in  one  sharp  spurt.  As  we  ran  side 
by  side  at  full  gallop  my  comrade's  nag 
unexpectedly  put  his  foot  in  a  hole,  an.l, 
with  his  rider,  came  down  a  most  im- 
perial crowner.  I  pulled  up  for  a  sec- 
ond, but  Dove,  although  half -stunned. 
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motioned  me  to  go  on,  and,  as  the 
Bushmen  were  running  behind,  I  set 
my  horse  going  again.  After  a  long  and 
most  exciting  chase,  in  which  I  only 
prevented  the  wildebeest  from  entering 
the  bush  by  sending  a  bullet  or  two  in 
front  of  them,  thus  turning  them,l  got 
within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  as 
they  stood,  and  hit  a  good  bull,  which, 
after  myself  getting  a  heavy  fall,  I 
secured  at  short  range.  I  found  him 
a  fine  full-grown  bull,  with  a  good 
head.  Meanwhile,  Dove  and  the  Bush- 
men had  come  up,  and,  having  cut  off 
the  head  for  preservation,  I  left  the 
boys  to  bring  in  the  meat.  Dove  was 
in  great  pain  from  an  injury  to  his  side, 
and  although  we  rode  on  and  I  picked 
up  the  troop  again  with  the  idea  of 
turning  the  wildebeest  to  my  comrade, 
we  had  no  more  sport  that  day. 

The  brindled  gnu  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  of  nature's  creations, 
even  in  Africa.  Some  naturalists  have 
catalogued  its  points  in  this  wise  —  the 
head  of  a  buffalo,  body  and  tail  of  a 
horse,  with  the  legs  of  an  antelope. 
This  is  not  accurate,  for  the  blue  wilde- 
beest and  its  grotesque  cousin,  the 
white -tailed  gnu,  although  standing 
alone  in  the  animal  kingdom,  are  true 
antelopes.  The  brindled  gnu  (Catohle- 
jMs  gorgon^  kokoon  of  the  Bechuanas) 
is  in  color  of  a  bluish-drab,  having 
brindles  or  stripes  of  a  darker  shade 
upon  the  neck  and  fore-quarters.  It 
can  hardly  be  classed  as  dangerous 
game  ;  yet  a  wounded  bull  is  not  to  be 
approached  carelessly  on  foot,  his  sharp 
hook-like  horns  rendering  him  an  awk- 
ward customer,  as  many  a  slain  dog  has 
testified.  The  range  of  this  antelope 
extends  widely  over  Central  South 
Africa,  but  is,  curiously  enough,  not 
prolonged  north  of  the  Equator.  The 
white-tailed  gnu  (Catohlepas  gnuj  black 
wildebeest  of  the  Dutch),  now  approach- 
ing extinction,  was  much  more  circum- 
scribed in  its  habitat.  It  was  formerly 
inordinately  plentiful  on  the  karroos  of 
Cape  Colony  and  the  plains  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  but  seldom  ranged 
north  of  the  Vaal  River.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  brindled  gnu  was  rarely  found 
south  of  the  Orange  River,  even  in  the 


good  old  days  when  game  swarmed  in 
countless  thousands. 

Gnu  or  gnoo  is  merely  the  old  Hot- 
tentot name  of  the  white- tailed  species, 
which  subsequently  clung  to  both  ani- 
mals. The  Hottentot  designation  for 
the  brindled  gnu  was  /coop,  signifying 
baas  or  master.  The  blue  wildebeest 
has  plenty  of  pace  and  great  staying 
power,  and  it  takes  a  good  horse  indeed 
to  run  into  a  troop. 

From  this  point  in  the  trek  Dove  was 
confined  by  his  injuries  (a  broken  rib) 
to  the  wagon  for  some  days,  and  could 
not  bear  to  sit  a  horse  for  a  fortnight. 
Our  journey  to  Lake  N'Gami  (some 
days  further  on)  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  I  contented  myself  with 
making  expeditions  with  Joseph  and 
the  Bushmen  in  various  directions,  in 
which  we  had  excellent  sport  with  gi- 
raffe, wildebeest,  zebra,  and  springbok. 
My  companion  recovered  sufficiently  to 
enjoy  one  good  hunt  on  the  return  jour- 
ney, when  we  killed  four  elands  out  of 
a  big  troop  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
Kalahari,  and  afterwards  lost  ourselves 
in  dense  bush  for  eighteen  hours  with- 
out water  —  a  most  unpleasant  experi- 
ence. 

I  walked  from  this  outspan  to  the 
river  on  the  day  following  Dove's  in- 
jury, and  striking  it  not  far  from  Se- 
bituane's  Drift,  came  to  a  high  bank, 
below  which  a  broad  and  stately  stream, 
three  hundred  yards  in  breadth  (a 
stream  surpassing  every  other  water- 
way south  of  the  Zambesi),  flowed  in 
deep,  majestic  volume  slowly  to  the 
south-east.  Here  and  there  a  crocodile 
might  be  discerned  floating  log-like  on 
the  surface.  Some  Makoba  fishermen 
put  across  in  a  dug-out  canoe  from  the 
reeds  on  the  farther  side,  and,  having 
my  camera  with  me,  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  some  photographs  of 
these  singular  people,  and  of  this  beau- 
tiful reach  on  the  Botletli,  hitherto  vir- 
gin to  the  camera.  These  Makobas, 
tributary  to  Khama  and  More  mi,  are 
essentially  a  race  of  fishermen  and  of 
boatmen.  They  live  in  small  reed  vil- 
lages upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
are  most  expert  fishers,  whether  with 
net  or  with  hook  and  line.    I  found 
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them  baiting  their  hooks  with  mice  and 
a  kind  of  small  rat  —  a  novel  kind  of 
lure  to  me.  Here  they  catch  principally 
the  barbel  I  have  mentioned,  and  a 
kind  of  bream. 

Near  Sebituane's  Drift  —  where  Liv- 
ingstone's favorite  chief,  Sebituane, 
crossed  the  river  in  his  conquering  ca- 
reer northward — Khama's  country  ends, 
and  the  territory  of  the  lake  chief,  Mo- 
rerai,  begins.  Moremi  died  soon  after 
our  sojourn  on  the  Botletli,  and  Sek- 
homi,  his  young  son,  now  reigns  in  his 
stead. 

As  to  the  mysterious  overflow  of  the 
Botletli  in  mid-winter  —  the  dry  season 
in  Africa  —  the  capabilities  and  pros- 
pects of  its  immense  and  undoubtedly 
rich  alluvial  lands,  and  the  various 
tribes  upon  its  course,  they  are  vast 
subjects,  and  require  space  whereon  to 
enlarge.  It  is  certain  that  the  Botletli 
and  N'Gami  country  have  a  great  future 
in  the  production  of  grain,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, rice,  coffee,  sugar,  and  many  other 
crops.  The  people  are  friendly,  peace- 
able, and  fairly  industrious  after  their 
lights.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  fall  to 
the  lot  of  N'Gamiland  to  be  exploited 
by  Europeans  ;  but  in  this  exploitation 
the  hard  fact  has  to  be  faced  that,  for 
at  least  four  months  in  the  year,  fever 
of  a  nature  very  deadly  to  the  white 
man  prevails.  It  is  true  that  malaria 
yields  to  the  advances  of  civilization  ; 
but  the  fever-stricken  districts  of  N'Ga- 
miland and  the  Zambesi  Valley  are 
hardly  likely,  I  fear,  to  become  portions 
of  a  habitable  South  Africa  within  the 
lifetime  of  living  people. 

We  had,  on  the  whole,  fair  sport 
(thirty-eight  head  of  game  in  a  month's 
shooting,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
feathered  game),  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  nobler  animals,  even  in 
these  remote  regions,  are  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  can  only  now  be  obtained 
by  long  days  of  severe  toil  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  and  by  downright  hard  work. 
South  Africa  is  no  longer  the  undis- 
turbed playground  of  a  superabundant 
fauna,  and  each  year  sees  the  gallant 
game  more  and  more  difficult  of  access. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CHILDREN  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

The  end  of  last  week  saw  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  famous  hospitality  of  the 
City.  The  feasting  of  ministers  and 
judges  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  more 
anxious  work  which  was  to  follow. 
The  lord  mayor  had  been  pleased  to 
invite  two  thousand  little  boys  and  girls 
from  the  ancient  schools  of  the  City 
wards  to  spend  the  evening  at  the 
Guildhall.  For  there  are  children  in 
the  City,  many  of  them  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  permanent  garrison, 
the  housekeepers  and  watchmen,  who 
keep  ward  over  the  City  by  night,  born 
in  the  rules  of  the  City,  taught  in  its 
schools,  christened  in  its  churches.  It 
was  a  fresh  and  kindly  thought ;  but 
there  was  risk  in  its  novelty.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  Guildhall  has  a  reputation 
to  loBe.  It  might  file  a  monarch  to 
the  skies,  3'et  fail  to  satisfy  a  child. 
But  a  battle  well  planned  is  half- won, 
and  when  a  master  of  the  revels  was 
found  in  the  same  kindly  lieutenant  of 
the  City  who  had  ordered  each  detail 
for  the  reception  of  the  German  em- 
peror, it  was  felt  that  the  reputation  of 
the  Guildhall  was  in  safe  hands.  It 
was  understood  that  the  Guildhall  was 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  not  the  children  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Guildhall ;  and,  conscious 
of  this  great  surrender,  the  entertainers 
awaited  the  coming  of  their  guests.  It 
wa«  an  anxious  moment.  The  boys 
marched  up  in  battalions,  with  their 
band  playing,  to  the  gates,  stern  and 
resolute  as  if  to  the  breach  of  some 
fallen  city.  They  were  in  no  mood  for 
trifling.  The  lord  mayor  had  asked 
them  ;  they  had  come.  Had  Gog  and 
Magog  blocked  the  road,  they  would 
have  sounded  the  trumpet  and  won 
their  way  by  battle.  But  the  lord 
mayor's  magic  had  already  gained  the 
day.  The  gates  flew  open  unchallenged, 
and  through  long  lines  of  smiling  giants 
—  the  City  police  to  wit  —  the  children 
marched  in  silent  and  expectant  bands 
into  the  enchanted  castle.  In  five  min- 
utes the  set  faces  relaxed,  in  five  more 
they  had  found  out  that  every  one  was 
their  friend,  and  from  that  moment  the 
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palace  of  the  City,  with  all  its  "  gallant, 
gay  domestics,"  was  theirs,  wholly  and 
completely,  for  the  night.  Every  gal- 
lery and  hall  was  open  ;  genial  police- 
men and  benign  beadles  pointed  out  the 
way  ;  and  beautiful  waiters  from  the 
Albion,  in  dress-coats  and  white  waist- 
coats, seasoned  their  service  at  the 
buffets  with  an  extra  measure  of  good- 
will and  courtesy.  The  venison  and 
turtle  of  the  previous  banquet  were  not 
more  enjoyed  than  the  children's  fare. 
And  those  of  them  who  had  a  nice  taste 
in  cake  and  lemonade  and  sandwiches, 
remarked  on  the  strange  difference  be- 
tween these  things  as  provided  else- 
where, or  served  from  the  table  of  the 
lord  mayor.  "  Sensible  little  dears," 
remarked  an  approving  waiter  to  the 
writer,  *'  they  know  well  enough  what's 
good  and  what  isn't ;  and  the  nicest  be- 
haved children,  —  help  themselves  and 
look  after  the  others  just  like  grown- 
ups, and  know  when  they  have  had 
enough  a  good  deal  better."  Is  any  one 
curious  to  know  the  menu  selected  by 
a  small  child  at  the  Guildhall  ?  Here  it 
is,  as  accurately  stated  by  one  of  '*  three 
little  girls  from  school "  (Sir  John  Cass's 
School  in  the  Jewry),  who,  with  their 
arms  round  each  other's  necks,  were 
gazing  with  high  approval  on  the  tall 
and  gorgeous  figure  of  the  lord  mayor's 
beadle  :  "  I  had  one  bun,  some  bread- 
and-butter,  a  cup  of  tea,  a  glass  of 
ginger-beer,  two  biscuits,  and  a  big 
apple."  This  seemed  the  general  choice 
of  the  girls.  The  boys  seemed  to  think 
cake  infra  dig.  But  the  sausage-rolls 
were  stated  to  be  good,  so  was  the  lem- 
onade, so  were  the  sandwiches,  so  was 
everything.  They  felt  that  criticism  of 
the  cuisine  was  expected  in  the  Guild- 
hall, and  were  ready  to  express  their 
approval  frankly.  But  even  at  first  the 
"  entertainments"  proved  strong  rivals 
to  the  piled-up  tables.  "  Some  went  to 
get  refreshments,"  remarked  one  boy. 
"I  went  to  see  the  niggera,  and  the 
performing  pony,  and  the  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  the  little  dogs  boxing.  They 
boxed  very  well,"  said  this  knowing 
pugilist. 

But    the    set    amusements,    though 
voted  capital  fun,  were  not  allowed  by 


the  small  guests  to  absorb  all  their  at- 
tention. They  clearly  came  for  society, 
as  well  as  to  look  on.  Groups  of  friends 
formed  exploring  parties,  and  the  gal- 
leries and  chambers  were  full  of  laugh- 
ing, chatting  groups,  admiring  the 
pictures,  criticising  and  exchanging  in- 
formation as  to  the  statues  of  Welling- 
ton, Nelson,  and,  above  all,  of  Mr. 
Irving  —  every  London  child  seems  a 
born  playgoer  —  or  chatting  with  the 
visitors  and  "grown-ups."  The  con- 
stables on  duty  in  the  vestibules  were 
constant  referees  when  differences  of 
opinion  arose  as  to  the  building  and  its 
contents.  One  little  girl  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  know  several  policemen  — 
she  knew  them  "  at  home,"  at  Tower 
Hill  —  a  social  advantage,  which  was 
not  lost  on  her  schoolfellows.  But  as 
the  hour  for  the  lord  mayor's  arrival 
drew  on,  all  other  curiosity  gave  way  to 
the  desire  to  see  the  giver  of  the  feast. 
The  children  ran  down  in  little  groups 
and  companies,  and  waited  in  the  vesti- 
bule. The  city  marshal,  in  scarlet, 
cocked-hat  and  feathers,  arrived  early. 
Was  he  the  lord  mayor  ?  ''  Ko,  can't 
you  see  he  wears  his  sword  ?  The 
lord  mayor's  sword  is  so  big  he  has  a 
gentleman  to  carry  it  for  him,"  said  a 
more  instructed  guest.  Even  to  the 
announcement  of  the  lord  mayor's  com- 
ing, the  children  remained  masters  of 
the  hall.  Three  little  boys,  big  with  the 
importance  of  their  office,  stepped  un- 
der the  narrow  archway,  and  there  on 
trumpets  blew  a  fanfare,  which  echoed 
under  the  stone  ribs  of  the  vault,  and 
brought  all  the  curious  crowd  —  two 
thousand  strong  —  into  the  central  hall. 
There  the  children  mustered  under  the 
banners  of  their  wards  —  the  banner  of 
the  Tower  ;  the  banner  of  Bridge  "Ward, 
the  lord  mayor's  special  territory  ;  the 
banner  of  Castle  Baynard,  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  lost  city  fortress  emblazoned 
on  its  silk  ;  while  the  lieutenant  of  the 
city  in  his  uniform,  not  less  happy  in 
his  entertainment  of  children  than 
when  ordering  the  reception  of  the 
German  emperor  himself,  prayed  that 
every  grown-up  man  and  woman  pres- 
ent would  leave  the  hall  for  the  great 
library,  and  there  witness  the  meeting 
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of  the  children  and  the  right  honorable 
the  lord  mayor.  There  must  have  been 
something  not  common  in  the  contrast 
of  pageantry  and  pomp  with  homely 
kindness  and  good-wUl ;  the  meeting  of 
honor  and  maturity  with  honesty  and 
childhood  —  or  why  did  men's  eyes 
glisten  and  women's,  as  we  thought,  fill 
with  something  like  to  tears,  as  the 
tall,  grey-bearded,  and  benevolent  chief 
of  the  City,  in  his  black  Rembrandt  hat 
and  feather,  and  robes  of  scarlet  and 
sable,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  sump- 
tuous line  of  sheriffs,  swords,  and 
maces,  bending  in  grave  and  kindly  an- 
swer to  the  salutes  of  the  long  lines  of 
happy  children  ?  Strange,  also,  how  the 
children  realized  for  themselves  that 
now  was  the  time  to  show  their  coiu:- 
tesy  ;  that  they  were  part  of  an  event, 
a  public  ceremony,  and  must  play  their 
part  with  state.  The  boys  had  resumed 
the  solemnity  which  marked  their  first 
entry.  As  the  blare  of  the  "  March  in 
Scipio"  went  crashing  through  the 
roofs,  they  walked  in  ordered  ranks  up 
to  the  dais,  and  saluted  the  mayor,  the 
sheriffs,  and  the  ladies  with  a  grave 
punctilio  which  would  have  become  a 
regiment  of  dons  ;  and  so,  marching 
in  time  and  endless  procession,  they 
vanished  without  a  sound  into  the  cor- 
ridors beyond.  Perhaps  in  their  rapid 
military  obeisance  the  boys  had  the 
advantage  of  their  sisters  ;  for  ''  curt- 
seys "  take  time  to  be  made  with  grace  ; 
and  time  was  precious,  with  a  real  lord 
mayor  waiting  to  share  the  common 
enjoyment  of  a  magic  lantern  and 
"  Dick  Whittington,!'  a  prospect  so  in- 
toxicating and  delightful  that  one  pair 
of  tiny  girls  danced  across  the  stage 
before  all  that  august  company.  And 
then  we  '^  back  to  the  Guildhall  again, 
and  all  very  merry"  as  Mr.  Pepys 
would  say  ;  and  the  lord  mayor  made  a 
kind  little  speech,  in  which  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  shake  hands  with 
them  all,  but  that  it  would  have  taken 
too  much  time,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
to  bed  early  ;  at  which  his  audience 
laughed  incredulous  ;  and  then  the  com- 
pany sat  down  in  thousands  on  the 
floor  to  see  the  magic  lantern,  and  take 
example  by  the  civic  virtues  of  Dick 


Whittington,  and  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  cat,  and  the  awful  size  and  ferocity 
of  the  rats  of  the  Plantagenet  era. 
Yet  even  these  monsters  had  no  ter- 
rors for  the  City  children  of  to-day. 
"  What,"  asked  an  inquiring  elder  of  a 
tiny  boy,  "  What  would  you  do  if  rats 
like  that  came  on  to  your  bed  ? " 
"  Catch  'e«i,"  was  the  whispered,  but 
undaunted  answer.  Then,  as  the  story- 
teller went  on  to  say  how,  on  that  very 
floor  on  which  they  sat.  Sir  Bichard 
Whittington  had  a  great  fire  miide,  after 
feasting  King  Edward  and  his  prisoner. 
King  John  of  France,  after  the  battle 
of  Crecy,  and  then  and  there  cast  into 
the  blaze  his  king's  bonds  for  £60,000, 
the  quick  children  of  London  broke  the 
silence  by  their  cheers,  and  seemed  to 
realize  in  a  moment  that  they  were 
making,  and  to  make,  a  link  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  city  and  their  land.  But 
neither  the  enjoyment  of  the  present, 
nor  the  associations  of  the  past,  could 
dim  their  delight  in  the  giver  of  the 
feast.  ''He  makes  a  very  good  lord 
mayor,  don't  you  think  ?  "  was  the  last 
anxious  question  we  heard  from  a 
twelve-year-old  son  of  the  City. 


From  The  Qentleman's  Magazine. 
ODD  ITEMS  IN  OLD  CHURCHES. 

There  are  odd  items  in  many  of  our 
old  churches  of  which  we  are  quite  un- 
aware ;  and  there  are  many  others 
which,  though  seen,  we  pass  by  with 
scarcely  a  glance  at  them  for  want  of 
understanding  their  meaning  or  use. 

The  penitential  cell  in  the  Temple 
Church  is  one  such.  High  up  in  the 
thickness  of  the  north  wall,  looking 
down,  through  two  narrow  openings, 
upon  the  magnificent  rotunda,  with  its 
mystic  circle  of  porphyry  columns  and 
effigies  of  cross-legged  knights  lying 
full-length  on  the  glistening  pavement, 
and  into  the  long  chancel,  is  a  small 
stone  cell,  too  short  for  a  man  to  lie 
down  in  at  full  length,  and  too  low  for 
him  to  stand  upright  in,  in  which  re- 
cusants were  confined  for  penance.  A 
narrow  stone  stair  winds  up  till  it  ar- 
rives at  the  small,  strong,  low  door  of 
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access  to  it,  and  passes  on  to  the  trlfo- 
rium  around  the  rotunda,  now  lined 
with  monuments  to  the  memory  of  legal 
worthies  formerly  on  the  walls  of  the 
church  below.  Word  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  that  a  knight,  Walter  le 
Bachelor  by  name,  was  led  up  this  stair, 
thrust  into  this  cell,  and,  with  irons  on 
his  limbs,  left  to  die  in  it  of  starvation  ; 
when  his  body  was  dragged  down  the 
winding  stair,  and  buried  in  the  grounds 
outside.  Perhaps  it  is  this  tradition 
that  gives  the  stony  cell  an  enchaining 
and  pathetic  interest  that  brings  it  back 
again  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
looked  into  it,  long  after  the  busy  traffic 
of  the  Strand,  close  by,  has  effaced  the 
memory  of  the  showy  Elizabethan  splen- 
dors of  the  Templars'  Hall  and  Parlia- 
ment room,  with  their  carved  oak  and 
painted  glass. 

A  few  years  ago  about  fifty  earthen- 
ware pots,  or  vases,  were  found  built 
into  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  walls  of 
Leeds  Church,  in  Kent,  so  placed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  assign  any  other 
purpose  to  them  than  that  of  an  inten- 
tion they  should  assist,  in  some  way, 
the  transmission  of  sounds.  This  dis- 
covery drew  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  other  examples  were  pointed  out 
in  other  edifices.  Some  that  were  ob- 
served in  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Ips- 
wich, were  noticed  to  be  one-handled. 
Others,  found  at  different  times  in  three 
churches  in  Norwich,  were  without 
handles,  and  others  with  them.  Forty 
found  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  Man- 
croft,  and  sixteen  met  with  in  All  Saints' 
Church  were  without  handles  ;  and  six- 
teen found  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
Mountergate  were  one-handled.  Other 
examples  have  been  met  with  in  differ- 
ent part«  of  the  country  in  more  limited 
numbers.  Seven  have  been  counted  in 
Fountains  Abbey ;  and  still  smaller 
numbers  in  churches  at  Ashburnham, 
Chichester,  Upton,  Denford,  East  Har- 
ling,  Bucklesham,  and  Luppett.  Ten 
have  been  found  at  Yougbal,  in  Ireland. 
ArchsBologists  who  took  the  subject  up 
ascertained  they  have  been  also  ob- 
served in  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  very 
ancient  buildings,  and  occasionally  in 
France,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.   Their 


use  has  been  referred  back  to  the  old 
times  of  Augustus  Caesar,  when  Vitru- 
vius  wrote  that  the  seats  of  theatres 
should  be  prepared  with  cavities  into 
which  brazen  vases  should  be  placed, 
arranged  with  certain  harmonic  inter- 
vals which  he  gives,  by  which  means 
the  sounds  of  voices  of  performers 
would  be  increased  in  clearness  and 
harmony  ;  and  remarked  that  architects 
had  made  use  of  earthen  vessels  for 
this  purpose  with  advantage.  On  tlie 
Continent  these  jars  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  vaults  of  choirs,  or  among 
the  sleeper- walls  under  the  fiooi*s,  as 
well  as  in  the  walls. 

In  connection  with  sounds,  it  ma}'  be 
mentioned  there  is  a  curious  instance 
of  an  echo  at  Tatenhill,  Staffordshire. 
The  tower  of  the  church  there  has  an 
echo  that  repeats  five  times  the  sylla- 
bles uttered  at  the  centrum,  phonieumy 
which  is  about  seventy  yards  distant. 
Whispering-galleries,  too,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  anything  but  odd  items 
in  our  sacred  edifices.  Of  these,  there 
are  examples  in  Gloucester  Cathedral 
and  St.  Paul's. 

The  twelve  small  incised  crosses ^ 
sometimes  filled  with  brass,  which  were 
placed  at  the  dedication  of  the  building, 
and  anointed  by  the  bishop  when  it  was 
consecrated,  are  also  curious.  In  thi» 
country  these  dedication  crosses  are 
found  on  the  exterior  of  the  buildings, 
though  on  the  Continent  they  are  gen- 
erally seen  on  the  interior.  They  may 
be  seen  at  Cannington  Church  in  Som- 
ersetshire,  as  well  as  at  Moorlinch. 
Salisbury  Cathedral  has  examples,  as> 
has,  likewise,  Edendon  Church  in  the 
same  county.  Brent  Pelham  Church,. 
Herts,  also  possesses  these  relics.  And 
one  of  the  piers  in  New  Shoreham 
Church,  Sussex,  is  enriched  in  this  man- 
ner. These  crosses  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  five  small  crosses  often 
seen  incised  on  altar-slabs,  which  slabs 
are  occasionally  to  be  noticed  turned  to 
account  as  paving  stones  on  the  floors, 
as  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Wiggeuhall. 

There  is  an  item  that  is  equally  rarely 
met  with  that  would  be,  probably,  a 
puzzle  to  most  persons  who  looked  at  it 
without  a  key  of  explanation  as  to  it& 
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use.  This  is  a  tall,  long,  narrow  recess 
in  the  wall,  low  down  towards  the 
ground,  near  the  altar.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  the  reception  of  a 
processional  staff,  too  long  to  be  placed 
with  other  treasures  in  the  aumbrey, 
or  elsewhere.  Another  square  recess 
has  been  observed  in  a  few  instances, 
near  the  ground,  to  the  east  of  the 
piscina,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been 
handed  down.  There  are  at  least  three 
churches,  too,  that  have  a  peculiar 
niche  or  recess,  partaking  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  two  piscinse,  one  above 
the  other,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
also  passed  out  of  knowledge.  These 
churches  are  at  Southwick  in  Sussex, 
and  Burs  ton  and  Bletchingley,  in  Sur- 
rey. 

Sometimes  the  memory  of  departed 
persons  has  been  perpetuated  by  the 
erection  of  some  part  of  the  fabric,  or 
by  the  gift  of  some  article  *  of  church 
furniture,  instead  of  by  the  erection  of 
a  monument.  In  Little  Birmingham  a 
pew  is  thus  constituted  a  souvenir.  In 
Willington  Church,  Sussex,  a  tie-beam 
is  made  to  answer  this  purpose.  A 
corbel  in  Reculver  Church,  Kent,  is  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  one  Thomas. 
Many  fonts  and  screens  are  thus  me- 
morials, a49  are  also  chalices.  The  pul- 
pit in  Wells  Cathedral  was  put  up  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Bishop 
Knight,  * '  for  his  tombe . ' '  Lord  Thomas 
Dacre,  in  1531,  left  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  a  tomb,  which  he  directed 
should  be  used  as  the  Easter  sepulchre. 
In  the  preceding  century,  another  tes- 
tator desired  there  should  be  made  for 
him  '^  a  playne  tombe  of  marble  of  a 
competent  height  to  the  intent  that  it 
may  bear  the  Blessed  Body  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  sepultur,  at  the  time  of  Estre." 

There  are  about  fifty  examples  of 
Easter  sepulchres  still  to  be  met  with 
in  this  country.  Sometimes  they  are 
only  plain,  oblong  recesses  ;  in  some 
places  they  are  richly  decorated  with 
sculpture ;  and  in  two  instances  they 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.  They  are  generally  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  but 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  other  positions. 
An    example    in    Kingsland    Church, 


Herefordshire,  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  and  is  entered  from  the  porch. 
It  is  rather  more  than  nine  feet  long^ 
and  rather  less  than  five  feet  wide  ;  and 
on  the  side  adjoining  the  church  is  an 
arched  recess  pierced  with  four  open- 
ings, through  which  ceremonies  taking 
place  in  it  could  be  seen  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  nave.  It  is  lighted  by  un- 
glazed  windows  on  the  north  and  east 
sides.  Within  it  lies  an  oblong  mass  of 
masonry,  that  may  be  either  a  tomb  or 
an  altar.  Warwickshire  has  three  ex- 
amples. There  are  others  in  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  Clevedon,  St.  Mary's, 
Bampton,  St.  Michael's,  Stanton  Har- 
court,  and  several  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lewes.  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Pa- 
trington,  in  Yorkshire,  has  also  a  par- 
ticularly fine  specimen.  They  were  all 
meant  to  represent  the  tomb  wherein 
our  Lord  was  laid  ;  and  some  were  en- 
riched with  presentments  of  the  soldiers 
and  three  Maries ;  and  in  the  days  of 
actual  dramatic  representation  of  sacred 
subjects,  the  whole  scene  of  the  burial 
and  watching  at  the  tomb  was  rever- 
ently performed  at  them.  We  should 
probably  have  had  many  more  remains 
of  them,  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were 
often  made  of  wood,  and  removed  from 
Easter  to  Easter. 

Masons'  marks  have  an  interest  of 
their  own  in  old  churches.  Where 
there  has  been  some  protection  from 
the  weather,  such  as  a  bold,  overhang- 
ing cornice,  we  may  sometimes  see 
them  on  the  external  masonry  ;  but, 
generally,  rains  and  winds  have  oblit- 
erated them  there,  and  we  have  to  look 
for  them  in  the  interiors.  On  many  a 
stone  we  may  see  cut  the  curious  de- 
vice of  the  mason  who  wrought  it  from 
the  rough  block  that  was  taken  from 
the  quarry  into  the  flat  surface  it  now 
presents.  These  devices  are  of  innu- 
merable variety  and  combinations  of 
geometrical  figures,  crosses,  and  lines. 
They  are  to  be  noted  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  as  in  our  churches. 
In  Elsdon  Church,  which  is  in  a  moss- 
trooping  centre,  there  are  several  deep 
cuts  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  arcade 
of  the  south  aisle,  which  are  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  masons'  marks,  and 
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considered  likely  to  have  been  made  by 
the  sharpening  of  weapons  upon  them. 
This  association  of  ancient  churches 
with  the  coming  and  going  of  men,  per- 
haps on  horseback,  recalls  the  presence 
of  another  odd  item,  here  and  there, 
in  the  matter  of  mounting-blocks,  or 
horse-blocks,  which  are  still  in  situ  in 
outlying  parishes  in  rural  districts. 
They  are  generally  merely  rough  boul- 
ders taken  from  the  neighboring  moors, 
of  a  suitable  size,  and  set  down  rather 
close  to  the  church  door  or  to  the  open- 
ing into  the  porch.  Disused  and  mute 
though  they  be,  they  tell  us  tales  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  old  times, 
when  round  the  church  doors  were  to 
be  seen  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  stal- 
wart knights,  and  fair  women  — besides 
stout  yeomen,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  waiting  their  turn  to  mount 
to  their  pillions  pleasantly. 

Old  grave -slabs  are  sometimes  to  be 
seen  used  up  in  our  old  churches  in  an 
odd  manner,  showing  that  our  fore- 
fathers, in  these  instances  at  least,  had 
but  small  regard  for  relics  of  the  kind. 
There  was  one  fine  slab,  with  a  hand- 
some cross  incised  upon  it,  observed 
recently  cut  into  lengths,  and  made  into 
a  water-table,  to  throw  off  the  rain  on 
the  roof  of  Alnwick  Church.  Another 
in  the  same  edifice  may  be  seen  made 
into  the  lintel  of  a  clerestory  window. 
In  the  south  aisle  of  Morpeth  Church, 
another  is  made  into  a  lintel.  In  Mid- 
dle ton  Church,  Teesdale,  there  is  an- 
other example  of  similar  economy.  A 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross  carved 
with  Saxon  ornament  was  made  into 
the  stem  of  a  font,  dated  1664,  in  Roth- 
bury  Church.  In  this  way  many  frag- 
ments have  been  handed  down  to  us 
that  might  otherwise  have  disappeared 
altogether. 

Sedilia  are  sometimes  treated  in  an 
odd  manner.  Sometimes  there  is  but 
one  seat,  sometimes  two,  four,  or  Qve  ; 
but  more  frequently  three.  In  some 
small  churches  the  window-sill  forms 
the  scdile.  In  a  church  in  Sussex  the 
divisions  between  the  seats  reduce  them 
to  a  size  almost  too  small  for  use.  In 
some  churches  they  are  stone  benches 
without  arms  ;  in  others  they  are  su- 


perbly decorated,  and  grouped  together 
under  handsome  canopied  recesses. 
Over  and  above  these  seats  for  the 
clergy  some  very  few  old  churches  have 
stone  seats,  or  stalls,  at  the  east  end. 
St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Stone,  in  Kent, 
for  instance,  has  a  range  of  these  stalls 
on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  of 
the  sacrarium,  and  St.  Martin's  Church, 
at.  Che ri ton,  in  the  same  county,  has 
examples  on  the  noxth  and  south  of  the 
chancel.  In  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Rodmersham,  are  three  sedilia  of  wood  ; 
a  rare  survival.  And  besides  these, 
there  may  be  noted  here  and  there  a 
larger  recess  adjacent  to  the  sedilia,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  use. 

Now  and  then  a  small  door  may  be 
seen  high  up  in  the  piers  that  divide 
the  nave  from  the  chancel.  This  is 
the  door  that  once  gave  access  from  the 
winding-stair  within  the  pier  to  the 
footway  oil  the  top  of  the  screen  with 
which  most  churches  were  once  pro- 
vided. When  screens  were  found  in- 
convenient, and  were  removed,  these 
doors  were  left.  Ross  Church,  Here- 
fordshire, has  a  noticeable  example  ; 
Hinckley  Church,  Leicestershire,  has 
another. 

Any  of  these  items  might  be  easily 
passed  by  without  recognition,  even  in 
a  tolerably  careful  glance  round  at  the 
general  features  of  an  ancient  fabric. 
We  are  likely  to  look  at  the  richly 
carved  doorways  that  seem  to  invite  us 
to  enter,  and  up  to  the  carven  angelic 
host  upholding  the  mighty  timbers  of 
the  roof,  or  along  the  lines  of  pillars 
supporting  the  graceful  arcades,  or  at 
the  windows  to  admire  their  tracery  or 
stained  glass,  or  on  the  floors  to  note 
the  last  resting-places  of  the  good  and 
great ;  or  we  may  take  special  notice 
whether  the  pulpit  has  an  hour-glass, 
or  the  stand  for  one  ;  whether  the  alms- 
box  has  an  inscription ;  whether  the 
vestry  has  an  ancient  chest ;  whether 
the  great  brazen  eagle  is  ancient  or 
modem ;  or  whether  there  are  any 
marble  or  alabaster  effigies  lying  cross- 
legged  or  hand-folded  in  the  shadowy 
aisles ;  and  miss  these  minor  details 
unless  our  attention  is  called  to  them. 

Sarah  Wilson. 
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To  a  Wee  Laddie,  etc. 


TO  A  WEE  LADDIE. 

I  CALL  you  many  a  name,  my  king  I 

No  font-name  is  enough  for  me : 
All  prettiness  of  call  I  bring 

From  fairy-tale  and  history  ; 
But  mostly  after  two  whereon 

A  light  from  Shakespeare^  s  spirit  fell, 
I  love  to  call  you,  little  one  ; 

Even  after  Puck  and  Ariel. 

And  hereby,  stranger,  may  you  guess 

A  little  of  this  laddie's  kind, 
His  pretty  ways  and  mischievousness. 

In  Ariel  and  Puck  combined  ; 
His  nimble,  supple  movements — oh, 

Full  oftentimes  I  cannot  tell 
If  here  be  Robin  Goodfellow, 

Or  here  be  delicate  Ariel ! 

I  think  I  should  not  wonder  much. 

My  little  tricksy  Puck,  some  day 
To  see  the  dairy  at  your  touch 

Play  some  queer  prank  and  melt  away. 
I  know  when  bowls  of  cream  are  set 

Their  calm  is  very  oft  assailed  ; 
And  sometimes,  Puck,  you  quite  forget 

That  butter  fails  if  cream  has  failed. 

Full  often,  Ariel  mine,  you  work 

Most  bravely  for  an  hour  or  so, 
And  'neath  your  gravity  scarce  will  lurk 

A  touch  of  Robin  Goodfellow  ; 
But  then  you  claim,  as  Ariel  claimed, 

That  shortly  I  should  set  you  free. 
And  boldly  ask,  and  unashamed, 

For  time  of  gladsome  liberty, 

And,  gently  be  your  spriting  done. 

You  seldom  let  one  quite  forget 
You  want  the  time  of  spriting  gone,  — 

Away  from  task  and  lesson  set  I 
Away,  away,  to  joyous  play, 

Such  play  as  Ariel  could  not  know  ; 
You  sport  with  human  younglings  gay. 

More  blest  than  Robin  Goodfellow. 

I  know  you  often  plague  your  maid. 

My  bonnie  Robin  Goodfellow  I 
And  yet  I  know  the  girl,  unpaid. 

Would  gladly  follow  you  to  and  fro  : 
For  you  have  that  within  you,  dear. 

Which  somehow  seems  to  cheer  and  bless  ; 
The  ether  is  always  blue  and  clear 

Beyond  fleece-clouds  of  naughtiness. 

O  laddie,  how  your  voice  goes  up 
In  melody  at  church,  as  though 

Your  soul  were  just  an  incense-cup 
Wherefrom  sweet  clouds  of  worship  go  I 


One  scarce  would  think  that,  in  the  pause 

Antiphonal,  it  could  be  true 
You  fain  would  eat  thatjipple,  was 

Under  the  rose  bestowed  on  you. 

But  there  be  times,  oh,  rarely  sweet ! 

Times  when  my  whole  soul  knoweth  well. 
Beside  me  walk  an  angePs  feet, 

Not  feet  of  Puck  nor  Ariel : 
A  human  angel,  with  the  eyes 

That  sure  have  met  the  eyes  of  God, 
In  walking  through  some  Paradise 

Where  feet  of  mine  have  never  trod. 

I  have  no  name  to  call  you  by. 

My  darling,  at  such  times  as  this  ; 
I  Quly  watch  you  reverently. 

And  in  the  silence  bend  to  kiss 
That  sweetest  face  and  loveliest 

Has  e'er  been  looked  upon  by  me. 
Who  entertain  this  angel  guest, 

Not  unawares,  but  wittingly. 

Longman's  Magaaine.  £.  H.  HiCKEY. 


TRIO. 

The  nightingale  sang  softly  in  the  wood, 
As  though  a  thousand  flowers  had  just 
found  speech,  — 
A  strange,  sweet  tongue  that  only  is  under- 
stood 
In  faery  lands  no  earthly  road  may  reach. 
''  How  shall  the  glory  fail 
Of  my  inmiortal  tale. 
Or  any  silence  o'er  my  song  prevail  ?" 

The  evening  star  upon  the  edge  of  night 
Hung  like  a  dewdrop  on  a  dark  leafs 
rim, 
Throbbed  like  a  heart  o'erbrimmed  with 
pure  delight. 
Gathering  new  splendor  while  the  skies 
grew  dim. 
"  How  shall  my  beauty  fade. 
Who  in  the  May-night's  shade 
Henceforth  am  an  eternal  brightness 
made?" 

But  the  sea  sighed  through  all  its  depths  of 

grey. 
The  sea  complained  on  every  lonely  shore ; 
Too  well  I  know  your  fate,  ye  joys  of  May, 
Heard  and  beheld  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore ! 
Your  passionate  faith  is  vain  I 
I  only,  I  remain, 
When  light  and  song  are  fled  forever- 
more  ! " 
Spectator.  M.  C.  GiLLIKOTOir. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
NICCOLO  MAGHL^VELU.t 

"At  the  present  day,  when  Italy's 
political  redemption  has  begun,  and  the 
nation  is  constituted  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  Machiavelli,  the  moment 
has  come  for  doing  justice  to  him." 
In  these  words  Professor  Villari  con- 
cludes his  study  of  the  "  Life  and  Times 
of  Machiavelli,"  an  elaborate  work,  of 
which  a  translation  in  two  volumes, 
uniform  with  the  '*  Life  of  Savonarola," 
has  recently  been  issued.  There  is 
some  danger  that  the  modern  reaction 
against  the  long-standing  prejudice 
which  made  of  Machiavelli,  as  his  biog- 
rapher says,  "  the  least  understood  and 
the  most  calumniated  personality  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,"  may  be 
carried  farther  than  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  altogether  justify. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those 
who  have  witnessed  with  their  own 
eyes  that  marvellous  re-awakening  of  a 
whole  people,  which  resulted  in  the 
making  of  Italy,  should  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  one  man  who,  in  a  time 
when  the  miserable  land  seemed  given 
for  a  perpetual  prey  to  home-bred 
tyrants  and  foreign  invaders,  still  cher- 
ished and  still  proclaimed  the  vision  of 
freedom  and  unity,  which  it  took  three 
hundred  years  and  more  to  fulfil. 

"•  From  days  laid  waste,  across  disastrous 

years, 
From  hopes  cut  down,  across  a  world  of 

fears" 
He  ''gazed  with  eyes  too  passionate  for 

tears, 
Where  faith  abode,  though  hope"  was 

"put  to  flight." 

This  vision  of  an  Italy  free  and  united, 
which  seemed  to  his  contemporaries  the 
idle  fancy  of  an  unpractical  dreamer,  is 
his  title  of  honor  and  remembrance  to- 
day. There  is  a  tendency,  not  among 
his  own  counti-ymen  alone,  but  among 
many  others  who  have  sympathized 
with  the  great  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence, to  slur  over  the  defects  of 
his  theories  and  the  stains  of  his  life, 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli.  By 
Professor  Pasqaale  Villari.  Translated  by  Mme. 
Linda  Villari.    London :  Fisher  Unwin.    1892. 


and  to  cover  his  shortcomings  with  the 
mantle  of  his  patriotism. 

To  this  temptation  Professor  Villari, 
at  any  rate,  has  not  yielded.  He  shows 
us  the  man  as  he  was,  neither  hero  nor 
monster ;  no  better,  in  many  respects, 
than  the  common  run  of  men  in  his 
time  and  country,  but  raised  above 
them,  not  merely  by  a  remarkable  liter- 
ary gift  and  a  political  insight  yet  more 
extraordinary,  but  by  his  wide,  far- 
seeing,  and  enlightened  patriotism,  and 
by  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  the  ardor 
of  which  age  could  not  tame  nor  disap- 
pointment destroy. 

His  entry  into  public  life  was  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  martyrdom 
of  Savonarola.    No  two  men  could  rep- 
resent more  vividly  than  these  two  the 
contrast  between   the    new    order   of 
things    and    that  which    was    passing 
away,  between  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renascence.    For  the  tone  of  Sa- 
vonarola's  mind,  the    current   of   his 
thought,  the  mental  and  moral    type 
that   he  .represented,  was    essentially 
mediaeval.     He  would    have    been  at 
home  with  Dante,  and  one  can  easily 
imagine  him  joining  in  the  high  collo- 
quies which  beguiled,  for  the  austere 
poet  and  his  guide,  the  steep  ascent  of 
the  rocky  stairways  of  Purgator}'.    The 
same  spirit    as    that  which  burns    in 
Dante's  passionate  invective  against  the 
bad  popes,  the  bad  citizens,  the  luxury 
and  cowardice  of  his  own  times,  breaks 
forth  in  Savonarola's  denunciations  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  the  Medicean  rulers 
of  Florence.    Savonarola,  like  Dante, 
always  subordinated  in  his  thoughts  the 
present  to  the  future,  the  visible  to  the 
invisible,  and  conceived  of  this  earth 
as  merely  an  ante-chamber  to  heaven. 

We  need  not  pause  to  point  out  at 
any  length  the  obvious  defects  in  the 
conception  of  man's  life  and  man's 
duty,  as  formulated  by  the  mediaeval, 
religious  mind,  of  which  Dante's  is  the 
noblest  type.  A  system  that  cramped 
the  God-given  intelligence,  and  under- 
valued the  holy,  natural  affections  of 
those  who  submitted  to  its  sway,  carried 
the  seeds  of  dissolution  within  itself. 
Inevitable  lassitude  succeeded  to  the 
constant  strain 
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to  wind  oneself  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky, 


and  the  average  man  contented  himself 
by  doing  homage  to  an  ideal  of  sanctity 
that  he  never  expected  or  attempted  to 
reach,  while  meanwhile  living 

in  quite  the  common  way, 
With  everybody's  morals. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  in  medi- 
aeval literature  than  the  reverence  felt 
for  the  ascetic  ideal,  combined  with  a 
complete  practical  indifference  to  its 
requirements. 

The  period  that  divided  Dante  from 
Savonarola  was  one  of  test  and  trial  for 
time-honored  systems  and  long-accepted 
ideals  of  conduct  and  character.  The 
revival  of  Greek  culture,  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  literature  through  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
scientific  methods  of  experiment  and 
induction  —  all  these  causes  working 
together  produced  that  new  birth  of  the 
intellect,  that  emancipation  of  the  hu- 
man reason,  which  gave  us  the  work  of 
Erasmus  and  Luther,  of  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon,  and  of  which  the  influence 
is  still  felt  in  every  province  of  thought. 
With  the  new-born  spirit  of  inquiry 
rose  its  satellite  and  shadow,  which 
Goethe,  himself  the  child  of  the  Gothic 
Renascence,  has  stamped  on  the  imag- 
ination of  the  world,  under  the  name 
of  Mephistopheles,  the  enemy  of  rever- 
ence, faith,  and  enthusiasm,  ^^  der  Geist 
der  stets  vemeint." 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  in  these  days 
the  enthusiasm,  the  devotion  almost, 
which  the  study  of  the  classics  awakened 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Men  whose  belief  in  revealed 
religion  had  been  gradually  sapped  by 
the  intimate  knowledge  brought  home 
to  them  in  actual  life,  day  after  day,  of 
the  vice  and  hypocrisy  of  its  authorized 
exponents,  fancied  that  they  could  find 
a  higher  as  well  as  a  more  rational 
guide  to  life  in  the  actions  of  Roman 
patriots  and  the  teachings  of  Greek 
philosophy.  We  read  of  Niccolo  Nic- 
coli,  the  reformer  of  the  Florentine 
University,  that  he  would  often  stop 
rich  young  men  unknown  to  him,  in 


the  street,  and  urge  them,  with  true 
missionary  fervor,  to  devote  themselves 
to  virtue  —  i.e.,  to  Greek  and  Latin 
learning. 

Others  again  drew  from  the  study  of 
the  classics  excuse  for  a  careless  life  of 
Epicurean  ease,  untrammelled  and  un- 
troubled by  thoughts  of  the  unseen 
world.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  they 
strove  to  acquire  the  temper  of  serene 
content  with  the  present  and  the  out- 
ward, that  was  only  possible  in  the 
childhood  of  the  race.  The  Christian 
conscience  still  asserted  itself,  the  faith 
ingrained  during  fourteen  hundred  years 
was  not  to  be  so  lightly  forgotten.  Even 
in  the  realm  of  art  the  traces  of  that 
confiict  are  apparent ;  deepening  the 
subtle  mystery  of  the  smile  in  Lionar- 
do's  Gioconda,  and  touching  with  a 
strange  and  plaintive  sadness  the 
nymphs  of  Botticelli.  Though  the  fran- 
tic excesses  w^hich  disgraced  the  age 
must  be  attributed  chiefiy  to  those 
whom  pride  of  place  and  power  set 
apart  from  their  fellows,  yet  through  all 
ranks  of  society  there  was  that  loosen- 
ing of  the  bonds  of  authority,  that 
bewilderment  of  moral  judgment  and 
relaxation  of  moral  force,  which  seem 
inseparable  from  periods  of  violent 
transition.  The  limits  of  the  known 
world  had  receded  to  an  illimitable 
distance,  and  it  took  men  long  to  adjust 
the  focus  of  their  vision  to  a  prospect 
so  suddenly  enlarged.  It  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  they  should  see  things 
at  once  in  their  true  proportions  and 
relations.  The  world  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  thrown  into  Medea^s 
cauldron  to  be  made  young  again  ;  and 
no  politician  of  the  age,  not  even  Ma- 
chiavelli himself,  could  have  divined 
that  such  a  result  as  modern  Europe 
would  emerge  from  that  bubbling  chaos 
of  strangely  mixed  elements,  that  con- 
fusion of  faiths,  theories,  ideals,  knowl- 
edge, old  and  new. 

The  ferment  of  the  new  order  of 
things  was  at  its  fiercest  in  Florence 
when  Savonarola  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  Professor 
Yillari  points  out,  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  side  of  his  teaching  counted 
for  much  with  the  more  influential  of 
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his  partisans.  The  Church  in  Italy  had 
almost  completely  lost  its  hold  on  think- 
ing men,  and  even  Savonarola  could  not 
redeem  the  religion  he  professed  from 
the  disgrace  that  the  corrupt  ambition 
of  the  Roman  clergy  had  brought  upon 
it.  By  some  he  was  supported  from 
purely  political  motives,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Medici ;  by  others,  as  a  patriot  who 
used  his  influence  with  the  vulgar  mul- 
titude for  patriotic  purposes. 

In  point  of  fact,  they  had  only  been 
stirred  to  a  love  of  liberty,  and  had  listened 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  religious  teachings 
of  the  friar,  as  long  as  these  continued  to 
give  strength  to  the  popular  government. 
But  as  soon  as  they  beheld  in  him  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  republic,  they  had  little 
hesitation  in  giving  him  up  to  the  pope. 
And  certainly  no  sooner  had  the  unhappy 
friar  ceased  to  breathe  than  the  dangers 
which  had  from  all  sides  recently  threatened 
the  government  he  had  founded  seemed 
saddenly  to  melt  away. 

The  most  pressing  of  the  dangers  here 
referred  to  arose  from  the  proceedings 
of  CflBsar  Borgia,  whom  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  had  just  created  Duke  of  Valen- 
tinois  and  Romagna.  He  had  already 
absorbed,  with  or  without  pretext,  sev- 
eral of  the  small  states  of  central  Italy 
into  his  duchy,  and  had  begun  to  cast 
lotiging  eyes  on  the  Florentine  territory. 
France  was,  however,  at  that  time  the 
ally  of  Florence.  Louis  XII.  protested 
against  the  meditated  encroachment, 
and  Pope  Alexander,  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Savonarola,  used  his  influ- 
ence in  the  same  direction.  The  re- 
public was  consequently  free  to  attend 
to  its  internal  affairs,  the  most  pressing 
of  which  was  to  reduce  to  subjection 
the  neighboring  city  of  Pisa,  which, 
after  long  chafing  under  the  Florentine 
yoke,  bad  at  last  rebelled  against  it. 

In  this  interval  of  comparative  secu- 
rity Niccolo  Maehiavelli  entered  upon 
public  life.  lie  was  born  in  1469.  Sev- 
eral members  of  his  family  had  attained 
distinction  in  the  service  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  his  father  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  some  position.  Without  being 
a  scholar  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  time,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  principal  I^tin  authors,  and  shared 


the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  the  he- 
roes of  Roman  history  —  an  enthusiasm 
which  reminds  us  of  the  worship  of 
Timoleon  and  Brutus  at  the  time  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  when  Madame 
Roland,  in  her  girlhood,  used  to  slice 
the  vegetables  for  the  family  salad  with 
a  volume  of  Plutarch  open  before  her, 
and  ardent  young  men  in  lawyers' 
ofilces  or  country  shops  fed  their  imagi- 
nation on  fancy  pictures  of  republican 
heroism.  He  gained  from  these  studies 
that  conception  of  public  virtue,  of  duty 
to  the  State,  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion,  which  dignified  his  life- 
work,  and,  in  spite  of  much  that  is 
justly  condemned  by  the  conscience  of 
a  more  enlightened  age,  has  given  him 
a  title  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 

He  was  not  quite  thirty  years  of  age 
when,  in  1498,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  to  the  ten  officials 
chosen  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  republic.  He  was  already  known 
as  a  writer  of  talent,  and  as  one  who, 
though  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
eloquence  or  the  power  of  swaying  large 
assemblies,  was  unusually  convincing 
and  persuasive  in  private  intercourse. 
About  the  middle  height,  with  keen, 
dark  eyes  and  close,  ironical  mouth,  his 
countenance  indicated  the  powers  of 
observation,  reflection,  and  mordant 
satire  which  he  possessed,  and  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  his 
name ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
stamp  of  that  ardent  idealism  which 
was  a  real,  though  a  far  less  obvious 
element  of  his  character. 

He  was  soon  to  be  called  upon  to 
manifest  his  talent  for  affairs.  In  1499, 
Louis  XII.  asserted  by  force  of  arms 
his  hereditary  claim,  through  his  ances- 
tress, Valentina  Visconti,  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  He  secured  the  friendship 
of  the  Venetians  by  promising  them  a 
share  of  the  conquered  territory,  while 
binding  the  pope  to  his  side  by  promis- 
ing to  refrain  from  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Duke  of  Valentinois. 
To  his  old  allies,  the  Florentines,  he 
promised  a  contingent  of  mercenary 
troops  to  assist  them  in  the  war  with 
Pisa. 

The    soldiers   of    the    French    king 
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proved,  however,  as  fatal  as  the  pro- 
verbial gifts  of  the  Greeks.  They  made 
exorbitant  demands  for  provisions  and 
rations,  and  when  their  orders  were  not 
complied  with  deserted  by  hundreds  at 
a  time,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
country,  burning  and  pillaging  without 
any  observance  of  the  trifling  and  in- 
vidious distinction  of  friend  or  foe. 
Machiavelli's  colleague  wrote  from  the 
camp  before  Pisa  "  that  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  had  forced  their  way  into 
his  room,  clamoring  for  money,  and 
threatening  to  pay  themselves  with  his 
blood. 

The  French  [he  says]  appear  frightened, 
they  make  excuses  and  calm  themselves 
with  cold  water ;  the  Commander  Beau- 
mont himself  has  lost  his  head,  but  always 
insists  upon  having  his  pay.  I  have  re- 
frained hitherto  from  worrying  your  Excel- 
lencies in  vain ;  but  now  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with 
these  people,  and  take  measures  accord- 
ingly. It  might  also  be  well  to  think 
whether  it  is  desired  that  my  life  should  be 
saved.  .  .  .  Let  not  your  Excellencies  think 
tliat  cowardice  moves  me  in  this,  since  by 
no  means  would  i  flee  from  any  peril  that 
should  be  deemed  indispensable  by  my  city. 

The  following  day  Machiavelli  re- 
ported that  his  fellow-secretary  had 
been  seized  and  very  nearly  murdered 
by  the  Swiss  troops,  and  only  escaped 
by  pledging  to  them  his  own  personal 
security  for  the  payment  of  six  thou- 
sand ducats.  Thereupon  the  auxiliary 
troops  departed,  and  left  the  represen- 
tatives of  Florence  to  deal  with  the 
revolted  Pisans  as  they  best  could. 

This  incident  occurring  so  early  in 
Machiavelli^s  career  gives  us  the  key  to 
his  hatred  and  contempt  for  mercenary 
soldiers.  From  this  time  forward  he 
set  himself,  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
strong  will  and  powerful  mind,  against 
the  practice,  then  universal,  of  employ- 
ing these  troops.  His  theory  was  that 
each  State  should  depend  for  defence 
on  the  trained  valor  of  its  own  citizens  ; 
and  the  military  system  of  which  he 
dreamed  resembled  in  its  main  features 
that  which  was  realized  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  bv  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia   and  his  sou,  llu; 


great  Frederic.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
the  success  that  he  met  with,  when  cir- 
cumstances allowed  him  to  make  some 
attempt  at  carrying  out  his  ideas.  Cap- 
tain Beaumont,  commander  of  the  for- 
eign auxiliaries,  had  written  to  Louis 
XII.,  laying:  the  blame  of  the  scenes  in 
the  camp  before  Pisa  on  the  Florentine 
government,  and  Machiavelli  was  de- 
spatched in  consequence  with  Fran- 
cesco della  Casa,  to  give  the  French 
king  his  version  of  the  affair.  This 
was  the  first  important  diplomatic  mis- 
sion that  he  had  yet  undertaken,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  account  that  his 
biographer  gives  of  his  remuneration 
and  treatment  to  excite  the  envy  of  any 
member  of  the  modem  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. 

Written  instructions  were  supplied  charg- 
ing them  to  convince  the  monarch  that  all 
the  disorders  at  the  camp  had  been  solely 
caused  by  the  fault  of  his  own  troops,  and 
try  to  persuade  him  to  reduce  his  unjust 
and  exorbitant  claims  for  money.  Their 
first  efforts  were  to  be  made  on  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Rohan,  and  they  were  carefully  to 
avoid  all  injurious  mention  of  his  proUgi^ 
the  Captain  Beaumont.  .  .  .  They  were  at 
liberty  to  speak  ill  of  the  Italians  at  the 
camp  ;  but  only  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  could  they  be  permitted  to  accuse 
the  real  criminals.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
arousing  the  insolence  of  the  French,  it  was 
necessary  to  steer  cautiously  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  And  to  these  difficulties 
was  added  that  of  the  very  modest  social 
position  of  the  two  envoys,  who  were 
neither  wealthy  nor  well  paid.  To  Fran- 
cesco della  Casa  a  stipend  of  eight  lire  per 
day  was  assigned,  and  Machiavelli,  having 
a  post  of  inferior  rank,  only  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  equal  sum,  after  much  diffi- 
culty and  many  complaints  of  incurring 
enormous  expenses,  no  lighter  than  those 
of  his  colleague.  Even  then  he  had  to  dis- 
Durse  a  good  deal  more  than  he  received. 
His  forty  ducats  very  speedily  vanished, 
and  he  had  to  commission  his  brother  to 
obtain  seventy  more  for  him  on  loan.  Be- 
ing compelled  to  follow  the  monarch  from 
city  to  city,  it  was  requisite  to  provide  him- 
self with  servants  and  horses  ;  and  although 
on  starting  the  envoys  had  eighty  florins 
each,  they  soon  got  through  one  hundred 
ducats,  since  it  proved  impossible  to  find 
decent  board  and  lodging  for  less  than  a 
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crown  and  a  half  a  day,  a  larger  sum  than 
that  which  they  received.  Therefore  both 
grumbled  sorely,  especially  Machiavelli, 
who  was  not  rich,  and  yet  had  no  talent  for 
economy. 

The  envoys  had  not  only  to  put  the 
affair  about  the  Swiss  troops  in  its 
proper  light,  but  to  try  to  obtain  some 
assurance  of  protection  from  the  French 
king  against  the  Duke  of  Yalentinois, 
who  from  his  new  duchy  of  Romagna 
was  still  menacing  Florence.  Having 
obtained  the  desired  promise,  Machia- 
velli returned  home,  with  his  repu- 
tation, if  not  his  income,  decidedly 
increased  by  his  mission.  Soon  after 
news  came  to  Florence  that  Yalentinois 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pisans  ; 
and  Machiavelli  was  sent  with  Bishop 
Soderini,  afterwards  cardinal,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  leading  families  in  Flor- 
ence, to  make  terms  if  possible  with 
their  formidable  assailant. 

This  first  meeting  with  the  man  who 
had  filled  all  Italy  with  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  who,  mere  landless  ad- 
venturer that  he  was  originally,  had 
carved  out  an  independent  principality 
for  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  penin- 
sula, formed  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Ma- 
chiavelli. It  was  from  his  observation 
of  Csesar  Borgia  that  he  gained  the  first 
idea  of  that  incarnation  of  remorseless 
statecraft,  vigilant,  ruthless,  unscrupu- 
lous, fixed  as  Fate  in  iron  resolution, 
which  he  depicts  in  the  "  Principe  "  as 
the  only  instrument  known  to  him  for 
welding  an  incoherent  congeries  of 
States,  such  as  Italy  then  consisted  of, 
into  a  powerful  nationality.  At  the 
same  time  we  need  not  conclude  that  he 
overrated  the  political  ability  of  the 
Borgia.  A  man  of  his  penetration 
would  not  be  long  in  discovering,  what 
after  events  conclusively  proved,  that 
favoring  circumstances,  and  especially 
his  relationship  to  the  reigning  pope, 
had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  his  ambitious  schemes  as  any 
j^enius  of  his  own  for  government  or 
war. 

The  death  of  Alexander  the  Sixth  in 
1503  introduced  a  new  order  of  thinsrs. 
His  crimes  had  horrified  even  that  bad 
age,  and  men  whispered  to  one  another 


that  those  who  watched  him  during  his 
last  illness  had  seen  the  fiends  about  his 
dying  bed,  expectant  of  their  destined 
prey.  The  new  pope,  Julius  II.,  was 
by  no  means  a  pattern  ecclesiastic  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  our  times  ;  but 
at  least  he  had  some  object  in  life  be- 
yond indulging  in  scandalous  pleasures 
and  carving  fortunes  for  his  relatives  out 
of  other  men's  property.  He  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  poisoning  cardinals  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  their  wealth,  and 
that  was  something  in  the  days  of  the 
Borgias.  The  Duke  of  Yalentinois,  so 
lately  the  terror  of  Italy,  had  fallen  from 
his  high  estate,  and  was  reduced  to  beg, 
with  abject  apologies,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  whom  he  had  injured. 
"  Whether  he  be  alive  or  dead,"  writes 
Machiavelli,  in  reference  to  a  report 
that  the  new  pope  had  caused  him  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  "we  need 
trouble  ourselves  no  more  about  him. 
One  sees  that  his  sins  are  gradually 
bringing  him  to  punishment.  God  grant 
that  all  may  go  well  I  " 

Machiavelli  was  at  this  time  in  charge 
of  the  Florentine  interests  at  the  court 
of  Julius  II.  In  the  previous  year  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  which  proved  of 
great  importance  to  his  fortunes.  It 
was  felt  advisable  that  the  gonfaloniere 
or  chief  officer  of  the  republic  should 
be  elected  for  life.  The  choice  fell  on 
Pietro  Soderini,  brother  of  the  cardinal. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Machiavelli, 
whose  great  abilities  he  recognized,  and 
whom  he  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
several  important  negotiations. 

On  returning:  from  his  mission  to  the 
papal  court,  Machiavelli  devoted  him- 
self and  his  new  political  influence  to 
the  realization  of  his  darling  project, 
the  formation  of  a  Florentine  militia. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such 
scheme  would  have  seemed  insuperable 
to  a  man  of  less  energy  and  determina- 
tion than  his.  One  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
Florentine  State.  Although  possessing 
a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  with 
subject  villages  and  towns,  it  was  still 
a  commune  or  municipality,  with  a 
purely  municipal  organization.    If  the 
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militiamen  were  to  be  chosen  only  from 
the  free  citizens  of  Florence,  it  would 
be  hard  to  make  up  the  requisite  num- 
ber, while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
great  risk  in  entrusting  the  subject  pop- 
ulation with  the  charge  of  defending 
its  masters.  Another  difficulty  was  the 
appointment  of  a  commander  over  these 
troops.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Ma- 
chiavelli,  with  his  abhorrence  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers  as  a  class,  should  have 
selected  for  this  office  so  bad  a  specimen 
of  the  soldier  of  fortune  as  the  Spaniard 
Don  Michele,the  principal  cut-throat  of 
Ctesar  Borgia.  Yet  to  such  a  pitch  had 
private  feuds  and  jealousies  risen  in  his 
native  city  that  he  dared  not  appoint  a 
Florentine ;  and  there  was  probably 
little  to  choose  in  point  of  character 
between  Don  Michele  and  the  other 
professional  soldiers  who  were  open  to 
selection,  while  he  had,  at  least,  the 
recommendation  of  knowing,  his  busi- 
ness thoroughly. 

Probably,  the  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme  gave  to  Machiavelli  the  great- 
est happiness  he  ever  knew  in  his  not 
very  fortunate  life.  He  exclaims  with 
enthusiasm  in  a  published  letter  to  the 
citizens  of  Florence  :  — 

You  will  learn  even  in  your  own  time, 
how  great  is  the  difference  between  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  soldiers  by  choice,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  from  mercenary  motives  ; 
for  now,  if  any  man  has  been  a  disobedient 
son  and  squandered  his  substance  in  dissi- 
pation, he  it  is  who  becomes  a  soldier, 
whereas  on  the  new  system  well-brought-up 
men,  educated  in  honest  schools,  will  do 
honor  to  themselves  and  their  country. 

With  regard  to  his  action  in  this  mat- 
ter, Professor  Villari  writes  :  — 

For  the  first  time  his  character  awakens 
in  us  a  sympathy  and  admiration  which 
before  it  was  impossible  to  feel.  The  cyn- 
ical smile  of  the  cold  diplomatist  disappears 
from  his  lips,  and  his  physiognomy  sud- 
denly assumes  to  our  eyes  a  serious  and 
severe  solemnity,  revealing  to  us  the  flame 
of  genuine  patriotism  which  is  burning  in 
his  heart,  and  ennobling  his  existence.  .  .  . 
We  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  in  the  many 
missions  entrusted  to  him  he  never  thought 
of  using  his  opportunities  for  the  purpose 
of  worldly  advancement,  but,  instead,  de- 
voted himself  to  investigating  the  principles 


of  a  new  science.  .  .  .  But  this  was  a  sci- 
entific disinterestedness  of  which  we  have 
numerous  examples,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  the  Italian  Renascence.  When,  how- 
ever, Machiavelli  enveavors  to  stimulate  the 
Gonfaloniere  to  found  the  new  militia,  and 
writes  to  Cardinal  Soderini  to  assist  in  influ- 
encing his  brother,  and  travels  throughout 
the  dominions  of  the  republic  ;  distributing 
arms,  enrolling  infantry,  writing  thousands 
of  letters,  and  begging  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue his  study  of  camps  and  garrisons,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  this  to  be 
a  proof  of  deep  and  sincere  self-abnegation 
in  favor  of  the  public  good.  In  his  quality 
of  secretary  and  as  a  man  of  letters  who 
had  never  followed  a  military  career,  he 
could  expect  no  personal  advantage  from 
all  this,  not  even  one  step  of  promotion  in 
his  own  office. 

The  new  science  to  which  the  biogra- 
pher refers,  is  political  science,  of  which 
Machiavelli  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  master  in  modern  times.  Durinor 
all  this  period  of  his  life,  as  he  trav- 
elled from  court  to  court  on  the  various 
missions  entrusted  to  him,  he  was  lay- 
ing up  materials  for  his  later  works  on 
the  art  of  government,  and  on  the  life 
and  growth  of  States.  He  was  a  close 
and  constant  observer  ;  and  all  the  facts 
he  observed  he  recorded,  not  haphazard, 
but  in  connection  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  he  had  deduced  from  them 
and  which  they  illustrated.  This  gener- 
alizing turn,  this  search  for  the  common 
law  uniting  the  scattered  phenomena 
that  came  under  his  observation,  is  very 
marked  in  him  from  the  first,  and  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  such  a  writer  as 
the  Florentine  historian,  Guicciardini, 
who  lived  about  the  same  time,  and 
who  was,  by  his  contemporaries,  gener- 
ally esteemed  the  more  able  man  of  the 
two.  Superior  he  certainly  was  in 
practical  tact  and  mastery  of  detail ; 
but  he  had  none  of  Machiavclli's  imag- 
inative breadth  and  force  of  intellect, 
none  of  that  power  of  marshalling  and 
ordering  facts  so  as  to  reveal  their  es- 
sential relations,  which  stamps  the  trul v 
scientific  mind. 

It  generally  happens,  however,  tliat 
in  times  of  storm  and  stress  the  man  of 
wide  and  philosophical  views  is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  a  man 
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like  Guicciardini,  who,  having  no  theo- 
retical problems  to  occupy  his  mind,  is 
free  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arise,  and  to  con- 
sider the  best  practical  method  of  dealing 
with  them. 

But  the  nicest  tact  would  be  of  but 
little  avail  in  the  difficulties  now  thick- 
ening round  Florence.  They  arose 
principally  from  the  action  of  Pope  Ju- 
lius the  Second.  The  old  man  seemed 
to  grow  more  feverishly  active  as  he 
approached  the  term  when  all  activity 
must  cease.  Home  itself  was  full  of  the 
tokens  of  his  energy.  He  had  sum- 
moned Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  to 
decorate  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican,  and 
the  pi*aise  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
Leo  X.  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  might 
with  more  fitness  be  given  to  him.  Leo 
X.  cared  little  for  art  except  so  far  as  it 
flattered  his  vanity  ;  he  collected  poets 
around  him  to  applaud  his  verses,  and 
gave  coimnissions  to  Raphael  for  fres- 
coes that  his  figure  might  appear  in  the 
foreground.  Julius  IL  with  all  his 
faults  had  a  higher  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  art  and  of  the  duty  of  a  sover- 
eign with  resrard  to  it. 

But  a  matter  that  lay  much  nearer  his 
heart  than  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  was  the  recovery  of  that  portion 
of  the  Papal  States  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Venice.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  with  Spain,  France,  and  Florence. 
The  two  great  powers  were  bribed  to 
participate  by  the  promise  of  a  share  in 
the  conquered  territory.  Florence  was 
to  be  helped  to  put  down  Pisa,  which 
submitted,  in  fact,  about  this  time,  after 
a  siege  of  many  years.  But  when  the 
pope  had  won  back  his  territories  with 
the  help  of  the  French,  he  proceeded 
to  the  second  part  of  the  programme, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  their  com- 
plete expulsion  from  Italy.  He  was 
sure  of  the  sympathy  of  a  large  party, 
when  he  raised  the  cry  of  Fuori  i  Bar- 
bari,  and  in  1510  he  concluded  a  league 
with  Venice  and  Spain  against  France. 
This  in  itself  was  embarrassing  enough, 
as  republican  Florence  had  always  been 
on  the  French  side  since  the  expulsion 


of  the  Medici ;  and  yet  the  republic 
could  by  no  means  afford  to  quarrel  with 
the  pope. 

But,  besides  all  this,  there  was  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  in  Florence  with 
the  government  of  Soderini,  and  the 
partisans  of  the  Medici  had  begun  to 
stir.  The  family  was  now  represented 
by  the  Cardinal  Giovanni  dei  Medici, 
since  his  elder  brother  Piero,  the  hot- 
headed, weak-minded  son  of  a  very  able 
father,  had  been  drowned  in  crossing 
the  Garigliano.  This  cardinal  was  be- 
lieved to  be  an  easy-going  man  of  kindly 
temper,  a  cultivated  amateur  of  art, 
who  cared  for  little  but  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  refinements  of  life  in  the 
society  of  painters  and  poets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  kept  a  very  careful 
watch  on  the  affairs  of  Florence  from 
his  Roman  residence,  and  was  already 
engaged  in  intrigues  with  some  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  were  ready,  when 
time  should  serve,  to  help  him  to  re- 
establish the  power  of  the  Medici. 

His  opportunity  soon  came.  The 
Spanish  and  papal  troops  drove  the 
French  out  of  Lombardy,  and  then 
marched  on  Florence.  Soderini  trem- 
bled for  his  office  and  even  for  his  life  ; 
he  knew  that  the  Confederates  were 
pledged  to  restore  the  Medici,  and  that 
his  fall  was  determined  on.  But  Ma- 
chiavelli had  pinned  his  faith  to  his 
beloved  militia.  What  had  the  repub- 
lic to  fear  while  guarded  by  an  army  of 
its  own  citizens  ?  The  Florentine  mili- 
tia proved,  however,  a  very  inadequate 
defence  against  the  formidable  infantry 
of  Spain,  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe. 
At  Prato  they  fled  like  sheep  before  the 
troops  of  the  league,  and  the  City  of 
the  Lilies  was  left  without  defence.  The 
existing  government  of  course  bore  the 
blame  for  these  misfortunes  ;  the  Gon- 
faloniere  Soderini  was  deposed  by  a 
popular  tumult,  and  messengers  of  sub- 
mission and  peace  were  sent  to  the  pope 
and  to  Cardinal  dei  Medici.  Nothing 
could  be  more  modest  than  the  demands 
of  the  cardinal.  He  only  wished  leave, 
he  said,  for  himself  and  his  family  to 
live  in  Florence  as  private  citizens, 
without  molestation.   The  pope  required 
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that  the  republic  should  join  the  league 
against  France,  and  should  pay  a  con- 
tribution to  the  expense  of  the  war. 

The  influence  of  his  relatives,  and 
specially  of  his  brother.  Cardinal  Sode- 
rini,  saved  the  ex-gonfaloniere  from 
any  worse  misfortune  than  loss  of  his 
office  and  temporary  banishment.  It 
was  not  the  interest  of  the  Medici  to 
push  matters  to  extremities,  and  Cardi- 
nal dei  Medici  had  a  special  motive  for 
wishing  to  conciliate  all  parties.  He 
was  already  deep  in  those  intrigues 
which,  on  the  death  of  Pope  Julius, 
placed  him  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
His  aim  was  to  revert  to  the  policy  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  under  a 
show  of  republican  forms  to  make  the 
influence  of  his  family  supreme  in  the 
city.  A  Parliament  was  accordingly 
called,  and,  under  the  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  the  cardinal  and  his  creatures, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  gonfaloniere 
should  be  chosen  for  one  year  only  in- 
stead of  for  life,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
halia,  or  council  of  sixty-six  members, 
chosen  by  the  cardinal. 

In  1512  Giovanni  dei  Medici  was 
elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Leo. 
X.,  while  his  brother  Giuliano,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Nemours,  took  up  his 
residence  in  Florence.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  who  were  not  dazzled  by  tlie 
magnificence  of  the  new  pope,  that  the 
chains  of  thraldom  to  the  Medici  were 
being  riveted  more  and  more  firmly  on 
Florence.  Two  young  men  of  good 
family,  who  had  read  their  Plutarch,  as 
St.  Just  did  afterwards,  with  deplorable 
results,  fancied  that  they  would  be  act- 
ing in  the  ^' high  Roman  fashion"  if 
they  were  to  assassinate  the  tyrants. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  crim- 
inals put  to  death.  The  story  of  the 
demeanor  of  one  of  them,  Boscoli,  after 
his  condemnation,  is  interesting,  be- 
cause it  illustrates  so  clearly  the  chaotic 
state  of  men's  minds  at  this  time,  the 
conflict  between  new  ideas  eagerly 
nought,  but  scarcely  apprehended,  and 
the  old  despised  and  half-forgotten 
teachings  appearing  in  solemn  and 
warning  significance  as  the  hour  ap- 
proaches in  which  nothing  that  is  not 


founded  on  the  eternal  truth  of  things 
has  any  value  for  the  soul. 

When  towards  evening  his  speedy  execu- 
tion was  announced  to  him,  Boscoli  became 
greatly  agitated.  He  seized  the  Bible,  and 
read  aloud  from  it,  invoking  the  spirit  of 
Savonarola  to  aid  him  in  the  interpretation  ; 
and  he  asked  for  a  confessor  from  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mark.  To  Capponi  (his 
accomplice),  who  said  to  him  in  tones  of 
reproof,  "  O,  Pietro  Paolo,  then  you  are 
not  content  to  die  !'*  he  would  x>ay  no  at- 
tention. He  had  no  fear  of  death;  the 
thoughts  that  tormented  him  were  of  an- 
other kind.  He  hoped  to  derive  strength  to 
die  from  the  stoicism  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  reminiscences  of  pagan  heroes 
who  had  exalted  conspiracy  and  inspired 
hatred  against  tyranny.  But  he  felt  no 
strength ;  he  knew  not  how  to  meet  death 
with  the  quiet  conscience  of  a  believing 
Christian.  Turning  to  his  consoler,  Delia 
Robbia  (a  relative  of  the  famous  sculptor  of 
that  name),  he  exclaimed,  "  O  Luca,  pray 
get  Brutus  out  of  my  head,  that  I  may  take 
this  step  entirely  as  beseems  a  good  Chris- 
tian,^* and  then  fell  into  an  agony  of  de- 
spair. .  .  .  When  the  confessor,  seeing  the 
great  agitation  of  the  unhappy  youth,  tried 
to  inspire  him  with  courage  to  meet  his  fate, 
Boscoli  immediately  answered  with  some 
irritation,  *^  Father,  do  not  lose  time  in 
teaching  me  what  I  already  know  from  the 
philosophers.  Help  me  to  die  for  the  love 
of  Christ."  On  being  at  last  led  to  the 
scaffold,  the  executioner,  with  singular  and 
truly  Tuscan  courtesy,  begged  his  pardon 
while  fastening  his  bonds,  and  offered  to 
intercede  with  the  Almighty  for  him.  Bos- 
coli replied,  ^^  Fulfil  your  office  ;  but  when 
you  have  placed  my  head  on  the  block,  let 
me  stay  a  little  while,  and  then  despatch 
me.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  pray  to 
Grod  for  me."  He  had  appeared  to  devote 
his  last  moments  to  a  final  desperate  effort 
to  approach  the  Almighty. 

From  this  narrative  it  appears  that 
the  religious  teaching  of  Savonarola, 
little  as  it  seemed  to  affect  the  govern- 
ing and  literary  classes,  had  taken  a 
lasting  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
always  a  dangerous  thing  to  draw  gen- 
eral conclusions  as  to  the  state  of  reli- 
gion and  morals  in  any  age  or  country 
from  the  scandals  of  an  aristocratic 
circle  or  the  publications  of  a  literary 
clique.  If  the  people  of  Italy  through- 
out had  been  as  corrupt  as  their  natural 
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leaders  and  teachers,  the  glorious  na- 
tional revival  that  our  own  times  have 
seen  would  have  been  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. 

To  return  to  Machiavelli.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Medici  relegated  him  to  a 
life  of  idleness  and  obscurity,  which  to 
one  who  from  his  youth  upwards  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  part  in  great 
iiifairs  was  the  severest  penance  imag- 
inable. But  this  intermission  of  active 
labor  gave  him  time  to  compose  the 
treatises  on  which  his  fame  as  a  writer 
chiefly  rests,  the  "  Discorsi "  and  the 
''Principe,"  the  first  dealing  with  the 
mode  of  government  appropriate  to 
republics,  the  second  with  that  most 
suitable  for  a  monarchy.  Many  works 
had  already  been  written  on  the  science 
of  government,  notably  the  *'De  Mo- 
narchia"  of  Dante,  but,  while  these 
had  assumed  certain  principles  and  de- 
duced from  them,  in  d,  priori  fashion, 
the  sort  of  government  most  suitable  to 
any  State,  Machiavelli  began  by  the 
collection  of  data  respecting  existing 
governments,  and  those  in  past  times 
of  which  trustworthy  accounts  were  to 
be  attained,  and  on  these  data  he  built 
up,  inductively,  his  system  of  princi- 
ples. In  this  fact  mainly  consists  the 
value  and  originality  of  his  work. 
Dante,  for  instance,  whose,  "De  Mo- 
narchia  "  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
older  political  philosophy,  begins  by 
assuming  the  perpetual  sovereignty  of 
the  Roman  people,  with  the  double 
headship,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  ;  and  from  this 
he  deduces  the  duty  of  the  Italian  States, 
the  functions  of  the  electoral  princes  of 
the  empire,  and  all  other  matters  in- 
volved in  his  subject.  Later  writers 
had  either  followed  his  system,  or,  de- 
clining altogether  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  philosophy  of  government, 
had  contented  themselves  with  a  bare 
record  of  facts. 

To  Machiavelli  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  no  more 
than  a  name.  The  day  had  gone  by 
when  Europe  could  be  ruled  from  Rome 
or  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  age  was  to  the  formation  of  strong 
States,    bound    together   by   the    ties 


of  nationality  and  language,  and  under 
the  sway  of  a  strongly  centralized  gov- 
erning power.  Such  a  State  had  been 
formed  by  Louis  XI.  of  France  out  of 
the  miserable  anarchy  resulting  from 
feudal  strife  and  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  Such  a  State  was  in  process  of 
formation  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
And  in  his  enforced  retirement  the 
mind  of  Machiavelli  dwelt  more  ear- 
nestly than  ever  on  the  idea  of  a  strong 
and  united  Italy,  that  might  take  her 
place  beside  France  and  Spain  in  the 
commonwealth  of  nations.  The  great 
hindrance  to  this  happy  consumma- 
tion he  found  —  as  Mazzini  did,  three 
hundred  years  after  —  in  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Had  the  Christian  religion  [he  says,  '*  Dis- 
corsi,'^ book  i.]  been  maintained  as  it  was 
received  from  its  Founder,  things  would 
have  gone  differently,  and  men  would  have 
been  greatly  happier.  How  much  on  the 
contrary  it  has  been  changed  or  corrupted 
is  proved  by  this,  that  the  people  nearest  to 
Home  are  those  having  least  faith  in  it. 
And,  whoever  considers  the  use  made  of 
religion  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
nature  of  its  manners,  must  deem  the  hour 
of  flagellation  and  destruction  to  be  near  at 
hand.  But  inasmuch  as  there  are  some 
who  believe  tliat  the  welfare  of  Italy  de- 
pends upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  will 
allege  two  very  weighty  reasons  against  her. 
The  first,  that  by  the  infamous  example  of 
that  Court,  this  land  has  lost  all  devotion 
and  all  religion.  .  .  .  We  Italians,  then, 
are  first  indebted  to  the  Church  and  the 
clergy  for  the  loss  of  our  faith  and  the  gain 
of  wickedness,  but  we  likewise  owe  them 
another  and  greater  obligation,  which  is  the 
cause  of  our  ruin.  It  is  that  the  Chiutsh 
has  kept  and  keeps  our  country  divided. 
And  verily  no  country  was  ever  united  or 
happy,  save  under  the  complete  sway  of  a 
republic  or  a  sovereign,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  France  and  Spain.  .  .  .  The  Church 
alone  has  prevented  this  union  in  Italy  ; 
for  having  had  her  seat  there  and  held  the 
temporal  power,  she  has  neither  been  strong 
enough  to  occupy  it  entirely,  nor  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  able,  when  fearing  the  loss  of 
the  temporal  power,  to  summon  a  new 
potentate  to  defend  her  against  any  one 
threatening  to  seize  it.  Thus  the  Church 
has  been  the  true  cause  for  which  Italy  has 
never  been  united  under  one  head,  but 
always   divided    among   many  lords   and 
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princes,  wherefore  the  land  has  fallen  into 
such  feebleness  that  it  has  become  the  prey 
of  the  first  who  attacked  it.  For  all  this 
we  Italians  are  indebted  to  the  Church  and 
to  none  else.  And  if  any  man  should  de- 
sire to  see  of  what  the  Church  may  be 
capable,  let  him  introduce  her  among  the 
Swiss,  the  only  nation  still  living  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancients,  and  he  would  see 
that  in  a  brief  space  the  iniquitous  customs 
of  that  Court  would  create  more  disorder 
than  any  other  event  that  could  possibly 
occur. 

We  may  note  that  at  the  very  time 
when  Machiavelli  was  writing  this 
scathing  invective  against  the  Roman 
Church,  he  was  most  desirous  of  ob- 
taining, by  favor  of  the  head  of  that 
Church,  some  public  appointment  in 
the  reconstituted  government  of  his 
native  city.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
he  had  "  the  courage  of  his  opinions." 

The  political  system  of  Machiavelli, 
like  the  theological  system  of  his  great 
contemporary  Luther,  is  founded  on  a 
deep  distrust  of  human  nature.  St. 
Paul  himself  could  not  realize  more 
acutely  the  corruption  and  helplessness 
for  good  of  the  "  natural  man."  Both 
dreamed  indeed  of  a  regenerated  soci- 
ety ;  but  while  Luther's  hopes  were 
based  on  the  new  birth  of  the  individ- 
ual through  the  Spirit  of  God,  Machia- 
velli thought  only  of  raising  men  from 
their  base  selfishness  by  uniting  them 
as  members  of  a  State  for  which  thev 
were  to  live,  and  in  unselfish  devotion 
to  which  they  were  to  find  the  means 
of  regeneration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  love  of  coun- 
try, like  any  other  unselfish  passion,  is 
a  purifying  and  ennobling  clement  in 
life  ;  but  the  diflSculty  in  Machiavelli's 
system  was  how  to  form  the  ideal  State 
out  of  such  base  realities,  and  how  to 
inspire  the  slavish,  sensual  creatures 
around  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
patriotic  self-devotion.  His  answer  to 
the  problem  is  curious  in  the  extreme. 
It  consists  in  bringing  his  ideal  prince 
on  the  scene.  This  personage,  by  fair 
means  if  possible,  but  If  not  by  foul,  is 
to  establish  his  unquestioned  authority 
over  his  subjects.  lie  is  to  jjrant  them 
popular  institutions  and  admit  them  to 


a  reasonable  share  in  the  government ; 
and  the  sense  of  strength,  security,  and 
prosperity  which  they  enjoy  under  his 
rule  will  gradually  develop  in  them  that 
attachment  to  the  state  of  things  under 
which  they  live  which  is  the  best  soil 
for  the  growth  of  the  patriotic  virtues. 
In  accomplishing  this  great  end  Machia- 
velli insists  (doubtless  with  the  thought 
of  Louis  XL  and  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic in  his  mind)  that  the  prince  is  to  be 
hampered  by  no  scruples  which  will 
interfere  with  his  attaining  his  purpose 
in  the  most  direct  and  effectual  way 
possible.  Let  him  be  heedless  of  the 
risk  of  infamy  for  such  vices,  without 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to 
save  his  State. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  time  in 
pointing  out  the  obvious  mischievous- 
ness  of  this  doctrine,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  involve  a  complete  divorce 
between  public  and  private  morality. 
No  statesman  who  valued  his  reputa- 
tion would  dare  in  these  times  to  ex- 
press himself  in  such  a  way.  Yet  it 
may  be  urged,  as  some  sliglit  excuse 
for  Machiavelli,  that  the  principle  he 
laid  down  was  one  on  which  every  poli- 
tician of  his  day  regulated  his  conduct, 
whether  avowedly  or  not. 

But  it  is  not  merely  his  lax  views  of 
public  morality  that  detract  from  the 
value  of  Machiavelli 's  political  writings. 
They  are  permeated  by  a  fallacy  com- 
mon to  his  time  — a  fallacv  which  mod- 
ern  scientific  thought  has  ouly  lately 
dispelled — that  States  can  be  made, 
moulded  into  any  form  that  a  ruler 
chooses,  as  if  the  life  of  a  State  was  not 
just  as  much  an  organic  growth  in  its 
own  way  as  the  life  of  a  plant.  Ma- 
chiavelli's  "  Prince  "  was  to  mould  his 
principality  as  if  it  were  clay  in  the 
hands  of  a  potter.  He  took  no  account 
whatever,  in  his  theory,  of  the  mass  of 
inherited  instincts,  tendencies,  preju- 
dices, beliefs,  that  determine  the  collec- 
tive life  of  a  nation.  Our  own  age  is 
too  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  nine- 
teenth-century doctrine  of  development, 
or  evolution,  to  realize  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  writer  who  conceived  of  a  national 
consciousness  and  charncter,  as  the 
educational  writers  of  Ihe  last  century 
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did  of  a  child's  intelligence,  namely,  as 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  which  any- 
thing might  be  written.  But  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  a  fallacy  which  Burke 
had  to  expose  in  his  "Considerations 
on  the  French  Revolution  "  flourishino; 
Ihree  centuries  before  his  time  in  Flor- 
I'Hce. 

Besides  two  or  three  comedies,  of 
which  "La  Mandragola,''  so  highly 
praised  by  Macaulay,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  a  few  pamphlets  on  Floren- 
tine government,  Machiavelli  composed 
a  dialogue  on  the  "  Art  of  War,"  in 
which  he  referred  again  to  his  favorite 
idea  of  a  national  militia.  This  work 
purports  to  be  the  full  report  of  certain 
conversations  held  between  Machiavelli 
and  his  friends,  Rucellai,  Colonna, 
Buondelmonte,  and  other  noble  Floren- 
tines in  the  Ordcellarii  Gardens  at  Flor- 
ence, so  long  the  haunt  of  philosophers 
and  poets.  He  concludes  with  a  perora- 
tion marked  with  the  stately  and  yet 
impassioned  eloquence  to  which  he 
often  rises,  when  speaking  on  a  subject 
that  lies  near  his  heart :  — 

He  then,  who,  being  a  prince,  should  yet 
despise  these  ideas,  despises  his  kingdom ; 
if  a  citizen,  his  city.  And  I  am  ill-content 
with  Nature,  for  either  she  should  have 
withheld  from  me  the  knowledge  of  these 
things,  or  given  me  power  to  execute  them. 
Nor,  being  aged,  can  I  longer  hope  for  any 
opportunity  of  executing  them,  and  there- 
fore I  have  been  liberal  with  you,  who, 
being  yoimg  and  gifted,  may  be  able,  if  my 
words  have  found  favor  with  you,  to  for- 
ward or  suggest  them  at  the  fitting  moment 
in  aid  of  your  prince.  And  I  would  wish 
you  to  feel  neither  dismay  nor  distrust,  for 
this  land  seems  bom  to  give  new  life  to  dead 
things,  as  has  been  seen  in  poetry  and 
painting  and  sculpture.  But  as  regards 
myself,  being  already  advanced  in  years,  I 
certainly  feel  no  hope.  Yet,  truly,  had 
fortune  in  past  times  granted  me  a  State 
wide  enough  for  a  similar  enterprise,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  could  have  shown  the  world 
the  great  value  of  ancient  military  meth- 
ods, and  either  I  should  have  gloriously 
aggrandized  my  State  or  lost  it  without 
dishonor. 

It  is  difficult,  after  reading  these 
words,  to  attach  much  weight  to  those 
who  think  that  his  numerous  applica- 


tions for  a  public  appointment  under 
the  Medicean  government  were  dic- 
tated by  a  base  desire  for  self-aggran- 
dizement. When  we  remember  that 
duiing  his  long  coui*se  of  public  service 
he  had  never  set  aside  the  interests  of 
the  State  in  favor  of  his  own,  and,  so 
far  from  profiting  by  the  many  opportu- 
nities of  enrichment  that  would  have 
presented  themselves  to  a  dishonest  or 
avaricious  man,  he  went  out  of  office  as 
poor,  save  for  a  small  paternal  inherit- 
ance, as  he  went  in  —  when  we  see  that 
the  employment  he  sought  in  the  State 
of  Florence  involved  the  sacrifice  of  no 
principle,  the  betrayal  of  no  friend  — 
we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
what  impelled  him  was  his  conscious- 
ness of  great  powers  and  his  wish 
to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

At  last,  the  way  seemed  open.  The 
Studio  (or  Academy)  of  Florence  com- 
missioned him  to  write  the  histoiy  of 
his  city.  The  death  of  Leo  X.  and  the 
six  weeks'  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI. 
was  followed  by  the  election  of  Giulio 
dei  Medici  to  the  papal  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Clement  VII.  Machiavelli  was 
once  more  allowed  to  enter  public  life, 
and  was  despatched  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Home  soon  after  Clement's 
accession.  We  next  find  him  at  Ven- 
ice, sent  by  the  Florentine  government 
on  some  business  of  trifling  import, 
which  occupied  him  much  less  than  the 
movements  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
whose  troops,  after  the  crushing  defeat 
of  the  French  at  Pavia,  had  overrun 
Lombardy,  and  were  menacing  both 
Florence  and  Rome. 

With  some  difficulty  Machiavelli  ob- 
tained permission  to  undertake  the  for- 
tifying of  Florence.  He  also  attempted 
to  revive  his  militia  ordinance,  and  this 
time  with  greater  success.  The  citizen- 
soldiers  organized  according  to  his  in- 
structions did  noble  service  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  siege. 

He  was  denied  the  sight  of  that  tardy 
triumph,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
affliction  was  spared  him.  He  had  not 
to  see  his  city  deprived  of  the  remnant 
of  her  liberties,  lying  prostrate  and  cap- 
tive at  the  feet  of  her  tyrants.    He  died 
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just  at  the  time  when  Florence,  encour- 
aged by  the  weakness  of  the  reigning 
pope,  made  a  last  effort  for  freedom. 
Returning  from  a  mission  to  Home,  he 
had  found  the  Medici  expelled,  and  a 
free  government  established,  in  which, 
however,  there  was  no  place  for  him. 
His  acceptance  of  office  under  the 
Medici  had  ruined  him  with  the  party 
now  temporarily  in  power,  and,  while 
measures  were  being  hastily  taken  to 
reconstitute  the  republic,  and  put  the 
city  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  had  to 
stand  aside,  suspected  and  unemployed. 
This  cruel  mortification,  acting  on  a 
state  of  health  already  delicate,  and 
much  impaired  by  toil  and  fatigue, 
brought  on  an  illness,  of  which  he  died, 
on  June  22,  1527.  He  was  buried  at 
Santa  Croce,  where  in  1787  a  monument 
was  erected  to  him,  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation, it  is  curious  to  note,  of  the 
reigning  grand-duke.  It  bears  his  name 
and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
with  this  inscription  only  added  :  — 
Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  TUAN  KOSEDEN*S  STORY. 

My  friend  Lord  is  an  officer  in  the 
Sarawak  service.  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance nineteen  years  ago,  when  travel- 
ling through  the  dominions  of  Rajah 
Brooke,  and  many  pleasant  hours  we 
spent  together,  in  forest,  on  wide,  silent 
streams,  or  in  the  quaint  bazaars  of 
Kuching.  Our  correspondence  had 
never  quite  ceased  when  Lord  wrote 
me  that  he  was  coming  home  on  leave, 
and  my  heart  rejoiced.  I  gathered  a 
small  company  of  friends,  such  as  could 
talk  with  a  man  who  had  passed  half 
his  life  in  the  jungle,  and  I  think  they 
all  admit  that  Sunday  afternoon  to  have 
been  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
interesting  they  remember.  Many  sto- 
ries Lord  related,  in  the  thoughtful  and 
impressive  manner  which  men  leaiii  in 
a  solitary  existence  amongst  savages. 
Somebody  remarked  that  romantic  and 
chivalrous  passion  could  not  be  found 
in  Moslem  people.  My  friend  did  not 
agree  with  this  common  belief,  and  he 


gave  several  instances  within  his  own 
experience  which  contradicted  it.  I 
transcribe  the  most  striking,  filling  up 
the  gaps  of  a  brief  and  hurried  narra- 
tive. 

He  was  sitting  one  night  in  the  upper 
story  of  his  fort,  which  overlooks  the 
great  Rejang  River.  The  newest  liter- 
ature of  the  Sarawak  Library  had  just 
come  to  hand,  in  its  slow  circuit  of  the 
out-stations.  The  Rejang  residency  is 
not  very  far  from  the  capital,  and  news 
often  reached  my  friend  within  three 
months  of  date.  After  exhaustive  study 
of  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  he 
forwai*ded  them  to  his  nearest  colleague, 
and  so,  getting  more  and  more  limp, 
they  circulated,  until  the  resident  of' 
Bintulu  thought  himself  lucky  to  be  re- 
assured as  to  the  continued  existence 
of  Europe  above  ground  five  months 
ago.  Even  that  speed  was  possible 
only  in  the  dry  season.  During  the 
rains  no  mail  could  be  forwarded  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  I  should  put  these 
statements  in  the  past  tense,  for  the 
new  rajah^s  fleet  of  steamers  and  swift 
gunboats  has  probably  amended  the 
former  state  of  things. 

It  will  be  conceived  that  residents 
were  happy  when  the  post  came  in. 
After  devouring  his  private  correspond- 
ence. Lord  stretched  himself  upon  a 
heap  of  furs,  topped  by  a  mat  to  check 
the  rising  warmth  ;  filled  his  glass  of 
schnapps,  well  watered  ;  laid  a  box  of 
No.  3  cheroots  in  easy  reach  ;  com- 
manded silence  in  the  fort,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  evening  at  home,  in  all 
senses  of  the  expression.  I  can  fancy 
the  picture,  for  often  I  beheld  its  like. 
The  fort,  built  of  solid  timbers,  had  a 
ground  floor,  empty  and  dark.  As  with 
all  other  buildings  of  that  country,  its 
inhabitants  lived  up  above,  on  the  spa- 
cious first  floor,  which  had  two  cham- 
bers, of  great  size,  and  the  closet  where 
Lord  slept.  One  was  the  armory  and 
magazine,  where  lounged  fortmen  off 
duty,  playing  chess  upon  the  matj*,  or 
gossiping,  or  chanting  in  low  tones  love 
poetry,  or  verses  of  the  Koran.  This 
evening  they  had  thrown  aside  their 
uniform,  and  lay  in  trousers  only,  or  in 
petticoats  of  dull  red  tartan  ;  a  solitaiy 
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candle  flared  on  their  supple,  yellow 
shoulders.  Down  the  room  some  hun- 
dreds of  rifles  were  stacked,  and  light 
suns  stood  muffled  behind  the  closed 
embrasures.  The  front  hall,  larger  still, 
looked  across  the  river.  Ilere,  in 
groups  around  their  guns,  peeping 
through  the  embrasures,  and  ready  for 
instant  service,  sat  the  fortmen  on  duty, 
in  blue  jackets,  red  sashes,  snowy  trou- 
sers, and  head-handkerchiefs.  There 
is  no  soldier  neater  than  your  Malay  ; 
he  loves  to  wash  both  his  garments  and 
his  person.  Smoking  is  forbidden  on 
guard,  but  the  bronze  box  containing 
petiang^  areca-nut,  pepper-leaf,  chalk  or 
lime,  and  tobacco,  was  pushed  quietly 
along  the^  floor,  and  a  ceaseless  stream 
of  red  saliva  stained  the  mats.  Yery 
quietly  the  men  chatted  under  their 
breath,  laughed  softly,  and  watched  the 
Tiian  Bosedeii  (resident)  studying  the 
mysterious  doings  of  Bel4t. 

On  the  balcony  outside  each  angle, 
and  on  the  platform  below,  stood  sen- 
tries, watching  the  river.  For,  though 
piracy  and  head-taking  had  already 
been  suppressed,  those  evil  habits  would 
certainly  have  revived,  as  they  would 
now,  on  signs  of  carelessness.  Young 
men  heated  mind  as  well  as  body  at  the 
midnight  fire  of  their  jungle  homes, 
when  grey-haired  pirates  recounted 
their  exploits  of  another  day.  Though 
more  rarely  with  each  year,  canoes  still 
slipped  up  or  down,  and  tried  to  pass  the 
fort  in  darkness,  with  muffled  paddles. 

It  was  the  night  for  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  so  black  that  the  portholes 
seemed  to  frame  a  square  of  ebony,  and 
the  broad,  open  lattice  between  roof 
and  walls  glimmered  against  the  sky. 
All  the  light  in  the  vast  guardroom  was 
furnished  by  a  lamp  upon  the  floor  be- 
side the  resident.  The  shadow  of  his 
table  fell  in  a  great  black  smirch  on  walls 
and  open  roof  ;  the  whispering  soldiers 
loomed  misshapen  and  gigantic  ;  dimly 
seen  in  corners,  and  at  the  foot  of  enor- 
mons  posts,  furry  heaps  lay  rolled 
around  —  big  monkeys,  slumbering  with 
their  arms  across  their  eyes.  No  sound 
came  from  without,  saving  the  murmur 
of  the  flooded  stream,  and  the  rabnoto- 
nous  evensong  of  crickets  in  the  trees. 


Such  a  night  and  such  a  scene  had  been 
familiar  to  Lord  for  many  years.  He 
did  not  feel  the  savage  solitude  which 
would  have  chilled  a  stranger. 

A  sentry  challenged  below,  and  his 
cry  was  echoed  from  the  balcony.  Sol- 
diers raised  themselves  to  listen,  but 
Lord  did  not  stir,  deep  in  some  bit  of 
news,  discussed,  worn  out,  and  forgot- 
ten long  ago  in  Europe.  A  trade-boat 
was  passing,  maybe,  or  sick  revellers 
returning  from  a  week's  festivity,  or  a 
lover  was  detected  stealing  by.  The 
sentry's  voice  could  be  heard  again  in 
questioning,  impatient  tone.  Then  the 
Malays  began  to  laugh,  and  one  near 
the  magazine  called  softly:  ''Madoud, 
eh  Madoud  I  luck  has  come  for  you  I  " 
Presently  arrived  the  sergeant  of  the 
outer  guard.  He  reported  gravely  that 
a  young  girl  from  the  Suei  River  asked 
to  see  the  Tuan  Koseden. 

Lord  threw  down  his  papers  in  a  rage. 
Woman  brings  trouble  to  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  recluse  in  every  land ; 
but  special  circumstances  make  her  an 
object  of  dread  to  magistrates  in  the 
East.  The  sex  is  not  less  enterprising 
nor  more  reasonable  in  Borneo  than 
elsewhere,  and  female  activity  results 
in  a  row,  as  a  general  thing.  When 
this  disaster  happens,  the  fair  one  ap- 
peals to  her  kindred,  so  does  the  injured 
male,  and  Lothario  frequently  heads  a 
third  party.  In  the  troubles  of  married 
life,  however,  there  is  always  a  consola- 
tion fund,  so  to  put  it,  in  the  dowry, 
which  distracts  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned. But  when  scandal  arises  about 
a  young  girl  there  is  seldom  a  by -issue  ; 
the  loss  to  her  family  is  direct.  The 
lover  may  or  may  not  be  able,  may  or 
may  not  be  willing  to  make  compensa* 
tion ;  and  in  any  case  the  avenging 
kinsman  will  probably  not  wait  to  see, 
if  they  catch  the  fugitive.  This  girl 
was  not  even  a  subject  of  Sarawak  ;  the 
Suei  River  lies  in  the  sultan's  territory. 
International  complications  on  the  top 
of  family  broils  I  Lord  swore  at  the 
prospect ;  his  Malays  grinned,  nudging 
one  another. 

He  seated  himself  at  his  official  table, 
and  placed  the  lamp  thereon.  The  girl 
was  ushered  in  ;  those  fortmen  loung- 
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iiig  in  the  magazine  crowded  to  the 
doorway,  and  as  she  walked  trembling 
towards  the  light,  she  glanced  in  that 
direction  —  stopped  —  and  ran  like  a 
partridge  amongst  them,  crying,  "  Ma- 
il oud  I  "  This  incident  was  delightful 
to  the  soldiers  ;  they  laughed  till  they 
screamed  under  their  breath  ;  ran  back 
into  the  magazine,  rolling  over  one  an- 
other on  the  floor.  The  girl  let  Madoud 
go,  hid  her  face,  and  wept. 

Lord  saw  the  whole  story.  "Step 
out,  Madoud  I  "  he  cried  in  passion. 
The  youth  stood  forward  frankly,  and 
saluted.  A  tall  )'oung  fellow,  for  his 
race,  fair-skinned  and  well-featured.  A 
very  shadowy  moustache  edged  his  lips, 
proof  almost  positive  of  Arab  blood  ; 
his  frayed  sarong  was  silk,  broidered 
with  gold,  his  head-handkerchief  had  a 
trimming  of  rusty  gold  lace.  Madoud 
was  evidently  a  scion  of  good  stock, 
down  in  the  world. 

"  Who  is  this  girl,  and  why  does  she 
come  after  you  ?  " 

"  She  is  called  Dayanglsaka,  and  her 
father  is  Pangeran  Musahor,  a  chief  on 
the  Suei.  I  do  not  know  why  she 
comes  after  me." 

"Probably  because  you  bewitched 
her  when  you  travelled  with  me  through 
those  parts  I  " 

"  I  have  bewitched  no  girl,  Tuan  ;  the 
Dayang  Isaka  and  I  were  children  to- 
gether when  my  father  lived  at  Sibun- 
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'•Double  all  the  guards,  sergeant- 
major  I  Take  down  below  all  the  men 
off  duty.  You  others  retire  into  the 
magazine.  Madoud,  remain  here  I  The 
Dayang  also  I  " 

"  Come  nearer !  "  Lord  said  to  the 
girl,  when  they  were  left  alone.  "  Why, 
you  are  wet  through." 

"  My  canoe  was  leaky,"  she  faltered. 
"  It  sank  at  the  landing-place." 

"  Have  you  come  from  Sibungan  in 
it  ?  How  many  days  have  you  been 
out?" 

"Two  days  in  the  river,  Tuan,  and 
two  days  at  sea,  and  two  days  up  to  this 
place." 

"  It  leaked  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  Tes,  Tuan  I  It  was  an  old  canoe 
which  I  found." 


"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  years,  I  think  I  " 

"  Go  into  the  closet  there  and  put  on 
the  dry  sarongs  you  will  find  ;  then  re- 
turn I  "    She  crept  away. 

"Now,  Madoud?" 

"  I  did  not  know  the  Dayang's  inten- 
tion, Tuan  I  I  am  sorry  she  has  come  I  " 
But  the  light  in  his  eyes  contradicted 
him. 

"  What  is  your  family  ?  " 

"  My  father  was  Pangeran  Douroup, 
head  chief  of  the  Suei  River.  He  is 
dead,  and  our  people  have  all  left.  My 
brothers  sailed  to  Sulu,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  them.  When 
I  grew  to  be  a  man,  I  crossed  into  Sara- 
wak, and  enlisted  with  the  English 
rajah." 

"  Have  you  property  ?  Would  Pan- 
geran Musahor  give  you  his  daughter  to 
wife?" 

"I  have  property.  But  Pangeran 
Musahor  would  not  give  me  Dayang 
Isaka." 

"Why?" 

Madoud  was  silent.  "  What  is  to  be 
the  end  of  this  ?  "  Lord  continued  after 
a  pause. 

"The  Merciful  One  knows  I  You 
will  not  give  her  up,  Tuan  I  " 

At  this  point  Isaka  returned,  clad  in 
Lord's  bathing  petticoats.  Her  stream- 
ing wet  hair  had  served  the  purpose  of 
a  veil  when  she  entered  ;  it  was  now 
caught  up,  knotted,  and  adorned  with  a 
few  blossoms  of  gardenia.  Flowers  of 
some  kind  are  indispensable  for  the 
Malay  girl's  toilette  ;  Isaka  had  helped 
herself  from  the  tray  placed  as  usual  on 
Lord's  dressing-table.  In  pretty  em- 
barrassment she  tried  to  conceal  her 
featm'es  with  a  handkerchief,  gripped 
in  her  little  teeth  ;  but  it  dropped  when 
she  spoke,  and  great  was  her  confusion. 
Isaka  would  have  been  thought  pretty 
anywhere.  She  was  slender  and  grace- 
ful as  a  nymph  of  the  woods,  with  large, 
thoughtful  eyes  and  tiny  mouth.  Her 
nose  was  not  perfection,  truly,  but  for  a 
girl  of  her  race  singularly  good.  Sur- 
veying the  frightened,  childish  little 
beauty  who  had  made  such  a  desperate 
venture  for  love,  Lord  swore  to  protect 
her,  if  it  might  be. 
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Isaka  questioned  had  no  suggestion. 
The  full  extent  of  her  design  was  now 
achieved.  Lord  did  not  comprehend  at 
first,  and  felt  suspicious.  "  What  ?  "  he 
sternly  said.  '^  A  girl  of  high  rank  has 
spirit  to  elope,  to  go  unveiled  amongst 
men,  to  risk  perils  which  a  warrior 
would  not  face  composedly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  her  lover —  this  I  be- 
lieve, for  I  see  it.  But  do  not  tell  me 
that  the  same  girl  has  formed  no  plan 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  her  act. 
Why,  Dayang,  that  must  be  a  wicked 
woman  or  a  fool  who  would  bring  death 
upon  her  lover  and  herself,  on  others 
also  perhaps,  for  a  whim  I  " 

Isaka  began  to  cry.  Madoud  looked 
grave. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  during  these 
six  days'  journey  ?  " 

"  Of  Madoud,"  she  sobbed,  "  and  of 
keeping  the  canoe  afloat  I  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  no 
friends  in  this  country  who  will  take 
your  side  ?" 

"  None,  Tuan,  by  the  Prophet  I  I 
thought  the  English  rajah  would  pro- 
tect me,  if  only  I  got  here.  Madoud  is 
his  trusty  sei'vant  I  " 

Her  frankness  was  patent.  But  if, 
upon  the  one  hand,  some  further  com- 
plications were  avoided  by  the  Dayang' s 
friendlessness,  upon  the  other  an  urgent 
difficulty  arose.  The  fort  was  no  proper 
residence  for  a  Malay  girl  of  birth,  and 
he  dared  not  trust  her  outside.  Telling 
Isaka  to  veil  herself,  Lord  summoned 
the  guard  to  re-enter,  and  before  them 
all  he  sent  Madoud  to  fetch  Nikodah 
Bakeer,  oldest  and  most  respectable  of 
Malay  chiefs  in  the  town.  The  youth 
departed,  Isaka  withdrew  to  the  bed- 
room, and  Lord  returned  to  his  news- 
papers with  a  mind  ill  at  ease. 

An  hour  afterwards  came  the  Niko- 
dah,  a  withered  veteran,  pirate  in  youth, 
trader  in  middle  age,  and  now  devotee. 
To  him  the  story  was  revealed  in  pub- 
lic, and  greatly  did  it  move  him,  though 
he  listened  without  a  word.  The  beads 
of  his  rosary,  rattling  between  nervous 
fingers,  testified  anger  and  disgust. 
When  all  was  told,  the  Nikodah  mut- 
tered two  or  three  short  prayers,  and 
said  :  '^  My  boats  are  loading  cocoanuts 
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at  Satang.  But  Limoung,  my  brother, 
has  one  ready  to  start.  He  will  be 
glad  to  lend  it,  for  Fangeran  Musahor  is 
rich  I  " 

The  answer  was  inconsequential,  but 
Lord  understood.  This  Malay  chief 
saw  no  course  possible  but  the  instant 
despatch  of  Isaka  to  her  parents.  As 
he  thought,  so  would  all  his  fellows. 
By  no  law,  English  or  native,  could  a 
free-born  child  be  sheltered  who  com- 
plained of  no  ill-treatment,  who  had  left 
her  father's  house  to  pursue  a  lover  un- 
suitable. The  Tuan  Resident  could  not 
dispute  this  view,  and  his  heart  failed 
him.  But  Isaka  must  not  be  started  off 
at  once  in  the  dark.  The  chief  per- 
ceived this,  and  with  evident  distaste 
he  proposed  to  lodge  her  in  his  own 
harem.  Lord  knew  what  moral  tor- 
ments there  awaited  her,  and  knew  also 
that  she  might  be  spirited  beyond  his 
reach  by  dawn.  He  suggested,  there- 
fore, as  an  alternative,  that  two  trust- 
worthy female  slaves  should  be  sent  to 
pass  the  night  with  Isaka.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  he  begged  the  chief  to  take 
Madoud  in  charge,  and  keep  him  in 
safe  custody  till  further  orders.  Niko- 
dah Bakeer  reluctantly  consented.  Ma- 
doud set  off,  in  great  bewilderment, 
between  two  soldiers,  whilst  Isaka,  who 
heard  the  conversation,  audibly  be- 
moaned her  fate. 

Presently  arrived  the  slaves,  in  charge 
of  the  returning  fortmen.  Only  to  hear 
their  silly  voices,  and  impudent  laugh- 
ter. Lord  knew  what  an  insult  had  been 
passed  upon  the  Dayang,  and  indirectly 
on  himself.  In  place  of  elderly  and 
respectable  females,  Nikodah  Bakeer 
had  sent  the  two  most  flighty  servants 
of  his  household  ;  intimating  thereby 
that  Isaka  could  expect  no  better  com- 
pany henceforward. 

The  slaves  came  up,  good-looking 
girls  of  their  class,  with  bold  eyes. 
They  stared  about  curiously,  seeking 
and  finding  recognition  from  the  fort- 
men.  Lord  sternly  ordered  them  into 
the  bedroom,  and  resumed  the  study  of 
his  mail.  But  a  story  more  interesting 
far  was  working  itself  out  in  his  own 
jungle  residence  at  the  moment,  and 
Lord's  attention  flagged.    His  troubles 
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had  not  finished  even  for  that  night. 
All  was  still  again,  but  presently  one  of 
his  monkeys,  scarcely  yet  dozing  after 
the  late  excitement,  began  to  chatter. 
He  looked  up,  and  saw  a  fortman  crawl- 
ing towards  the  bedroom  door,  which 
softly  opened  at  his  approach.  This 
man  dismissed  to  the  punishment-cell, 
in  no  long  time  an  attempted  sortie  was 
betrayed  by  the  same  vigilance.  Lord 
drove  the  hussies  inside,  and  barred  the 
door.  But  he  forgot  a  window  giving 
on  the  balcony,  until  Isaka  recalled  this 
oversight  by  pushing  her  unfaithful 
guardians  through  to  join  their  mid- 
night lovers.  Vexed  beyond  endur- 
ance. Lord  placed  a  trusty  sentinel  at 
door  and  window,  ordering  him  to  tire 
upon  any  who  drew  near.  And  then 
he  slept  upon  his  pillow  of  skins.  Such 
trouble  does  he  know  who  takes  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  lovely  woman  in 
the  East. 

At  break  of  dawn,  Lord  summoned  a 
chief  less  respectable  than  Bakeer,  who 
sent  a  virtuous  kinswoman,  with  an 
immaculate  slave,  to  replace  the  girls. 
Then  he  went  deer-shooting,  to  escape 
questions,  and  to  meditate.  But  no  re- 
sult came  of  his  pondering,  though  it 
absorbed  him  so  completely  that  he 
missed  a  stag  of  ten,  which  ignomin- 
iously  perished  in  the  Dyak  nets.  Re- 
turning towards  sunset,  he  heard  with- 
out surprise  that  a  strange  boat  was 
signalled  from  a  vUlage  down  below, 
where  it  had  taken  moorings.  Fange- 
ran  Musahor  was  on  board,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  kinsmen.  So  great  a  chief 
could  not  hurry.  Lord  had  a  servant 
whom  he  could  trust,  one  of  the  Lanun 
boys,  caught  when  all  their  pirate  rela- 
tives were  destroyed,  in  the  action  of 
the  Rainbow,  near  twenty  years  since. 
The  lad  had  forgiven  or  forgotten,  as 
had  his  fellows.  But  their  dauntless 
blood  had  not  degenerated,  and  they 
kept  apart,  regarding  the  whole  world 
as  their  enemy,  except  the  rajah  and 
his  white  officials.  The  youth  Lord 
sent  to  spy  among  the  strange  Malays, 
and  he  gleefully  set  out,  divining  mis- 
chief. 

At  his  wits'  end,  Lord  resolved  to  see 
whether  Isaka  had  not  conceived  a  plan. 


He  asked  an  audience,  and  waited  on 
the  fugitive.  Both  she  and  her  chape- 
ron were  impenetrably  veiled.  They 
rose  from  the  floor  to  greet  him,  and 
dropped  again. 

''  I  thought  you  had  a  slave,"  he  re- 
marked. 

The  duenna  eased  her  head-gear, 
moved  uncomfortably,  and  replied  at 
random. 

"  Deaf  ?  "  asked  Lord,  in  quick  pan- 
tomime. 

^'  As  a  post  I  "  Isaka  answered  by  her 
laughing  eyes,  adding  aloud,  '^The 
slave  is  getting  our  supper." 

This  remark,  translated  into  the  cha^ 
peron's  best  ear,  caused  her  to  nod  in 
vivacious  assent.  Grateful  for  the 
chance.  Lord  briefly  informed  his  pro- 
tegie  that  her  father  was  approaching, 
that  he  could  make  no  formal  resistance, 
that  her  safety  depended  on  her  own 
wit. 

"I  know,"  she  answered  with  a 
pretty  sententiousness.  *'  I  have  been 
thinking  —  may  I  see  Madoud  one  mo- 
ment?" 

''  That  is  impossible.  1  do  more  for 
you  than  I  ought." 

"Will  he  be  present  when  you  re- 
ceive my  father?" 

"If  you  wish  it — he  has  done  no 
wrong  that  I  know  of.  When  your 
father  arrives,  he  may  return  to  duty  at 
the  fort." 

"  Then  let  him  be  present,  Tuan,  and 
tell  him  to  support  me  in  all  I  say. 
Tuan  I  You  will  not  let  us  be  mur- 
dered?" her  large  eyes  dilated,  her 
hands  quivered  as  she  stretched  them 
out. 

"No  one  shall  harm  you  here,  be 
assured  of  that  1 " 

The  slave  entered  with  supper,  and 
Lord  rose.  Isaka  kissed  his  hand,  and 
the  deaf  chaperon  bowed  low.  Lord 
won  her  heart  by  his  profound  obei- 
sance, but  the  poor  old  dame  was  an 
unprofitable  ally. 

Before  dawn  the  sergeant  roused  him, 
announcing  that  the  strange  proa  was 
leisurely  getting  under  weigh.  An  ex- 
press was  sent  to  Nikodah  Bakeer, 
summoning  him  to  produce  Madoud 
I  immediately.    S'Ali,  the   Lanun   boy^ 
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arrived  meanwhile.  He  reported  that 
Paugerau  Musahor  had  brought  three 
sons,  a  brother,  several  cousins,  half-a- 
dozen  friends,  and  a  score  of  retainers. 
With  the  slaves  this  made  a  formidable 
cohort,  but  S'Ali  gathered  that  Isaka's 
friends  were  in  the  majority.  All  the 
elders  wished  to  suppress  the  scandal 
as  far  as  might  be,  and  the  girl's  '*  whole 
brother,"  Tuan  Abdool,  swore  that  no 
harm  should  befall  her.  The  younger 
men,  headed  by  the  two  half-brothers, 
would  not  believe  Isaka's  innocence  of 
aught  besides  folly,  and  cried  for  ven- 
j^eance  upon  her  and  her  lov^.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  voyage  the  two 
parties  had  quarrelled  fiercely,  but  they 
liad  now  agreed  that  Abdool  should 
take  his  sister  to  Brunei,  where  an  im- 
patient bridegroom  expected  her. 

Lord  asked  if  the  Pangeran  knew 
that  his  daughter  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  fort,  and  if  the  possibility  of  his 
refusal  to  surrender  her  had  been  dis- 
cussed ?  S' Ali  had  heard  nothing  upon 
this  score,  but  his  expression  of  amused 
iistonishment  was  answer  enough. 
Such  a  thought  could  only  occur  to  a 
Malay  upon  suspicion  that  the  resident 
had  fallen  in  love. 

Madoud  arrived,  and  took  his  usual 
post  among  the  garrison,  mustered  in 
full  uniform.  Lord  dressed  himself  for 
ceremony,  in  black  jacket  with  gold 
buttons,  white  trousers  and  waistcoat, 
laced  cap  and  sword.  Then  he  thought- 
fully commanded  those  preparations. 
Dot  unfamiliar,  which  prudence  enjoins 
when  dangerous  visitors  are  expected. 
All  was  ready  when  the  proa  drew  up 
to  the  landing-place.  It  was  a  fine 
boat,  manned  by  twenty  paddlers,  and 
as  many  Fangerans,  Datus,  Ampuans, 
aud  Tuans  sat  under  the  awning.  The 
level  sunbeams  of  dawn  twinkled  on 
gold-cloth,  on  ornamental  weapons,  and 
profuse  embroidery.  A  number  of  light 
canoes  followed,  bearing  a  throng  of 
inquisitive  spectators  from  the  village 
below. 

The  banks  of  the  Rejang  at  this  part 
are  high,  and  very  deep  of  mud.  A 
log  roughly  flattened,  with  notches  cut 
in  it,  makes  the  gangway ;  the  sultan 
has  no  better  apparatus  for  disembark- 


ing at  his  palace.  The  nobles  ascended 
briskly,  gripping  with  their  prehensile 
toes,  and  fortmen  respectfully  landed 
them  at  the  upper  end.  But  when  the 
chiefs  had  passed,  the  log  was  tossed 
aside,  excluding  their  retainers.  In 
loud  discontent  these  clustered  in  the 
mud  below.  The  nobles,  about  a  dozen, 
had  no  firearms,  but  each  wore  a  parang 
or  kris,  protruding  in  front,  horizontally 
sticking  out  behind,  under  the  waist- 
cloth  of  silk  or  cloth  of  gold.  At  top 
of  the  staircase  Lord  received  his  guests, 
between  two  rows  of  fortmen,  who  pre- 
sented arms.  Pangeran  Musahor  went 
first,  shook  hands,  and  named  his  kin- 
dred in  order  of  precedence.  As  each 
was  introduced.  Lord  took  his  hand, 
and  the  sergeant-major  assigned  him  a 
chair.  Then  the  commandant  himself 
led  Musahor  to  the  seat  of  dignity,  took 
his  own  place  opposite,  and  saluted 
again.  This  grave  and  ceremonious 
reception  delighted  the  Malays,  whilst 
the  neatness  and  order  of  the  fort,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  who  had 
fallen  back  to  line  the  walls,  stirred 
their  admiration. 

Lord  observed  that  he  was  honored 
by  this  visit ;  the  Pangeran  vowed  that 
the  grand  purpose  of  existence  was 
fulfilled  that  day.  After  a  series  of 
courtesies,  he  casually  remarked  that  a 
daughter  of  his  had  run  away,  that  he 
had  reason  to  think  she  was  hiding 
somewhere  in  this  neighborhood.  Lord 
met  him  at  once.  The  Dayang  Isaka 
had  sought  his  protection,  and  he  had 
taken  such  measures  as  seemed  fitting 
to  guard  her  reputation.  The  Nikodah 
Bakeer  and  the  deaf  duenna  succes- 
sively gave  their  evidence  upon  this 
point,  which  was  audibly  approved  by 
the  chiefs.  Musahor  declared  his  grat- 
itude with  real  emotion,  and  one  after 
another  his  kinsfolk  made  a  ceremoni- 
ous speech.  Then  they  looked  about 
them,  like  men  who  had  finished  busi- 
ness, and  proposed  to  have  some  easy 
gossip  before  leaving.  When  Lord 
quietly  asked  what  they  proposed  do- 
ing, they  were  much  amazed. 

'^  I  shall  carry  my  daughter  away  at 
once,  Tuan  I  "  said  Musahor. 

'^  It  is  your  right.    But  she  has  taken 
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refuge  under  the  Sarawak  ensign,  and 
you  nobles  of  Brunei  will  understand 
that  I  cannot  give  her  up  unheard.  In 
the  first  place,  I  must  have  your  solemn 
assurance,  as  a  true  Moslem,  that  the 
Dayang  Isaka  shall  not  be  harmed." 

"  I  give  it  you,  Tuan,  upon  the  Holy 
Beard,  or  what  you  will  I  " 

"It  is  then  my  duty  to  inquire  why 
the  marrijige  she  desires  cannot  be  ef- 
fected — 


»♦ 


This  abrupt  opening  of  the  point 
really  at  issue,  provoked  an  angry  dem- 
onstration ;  Lord  saw  with  anxiety  that 
Musahor  had  little  influence  over  his 
kinsfolk.     He  continued  :  — 

"  This  young  man  whom  the  Dayang 
Isaka  came  here  to  seek  — 


5> 


Another  burst  of  passion,  so  indec- 
orous that  Lord,  frowning,  issued  a 
command,  and  the  fortmen  suddenly 
advanced,  closing  around  the  central 
group.  This  movement  calmed  the  up- 
roar, and  he  proceeded  :  — 

"  I  say,  that  Madoud  is  noble,  he  has 
property  sufficient,  and  an  honorable 
repute  in  the  service  of  the  rajah.  That 
the  Dayang  Isaka  wislies  to  marry  him 
is  evident,  and  he  is  eager  for  the  match. 
I  ask,  therefore,  why  it  cannot  take 
place  ?  " 

The  rage  of  the  Brunei  chiefs  had 
now  become  quiet  and  dangerous. 
They  did  not  interinipt  as  Musahor, 
trembling  but  dignified,  made  reply. 
Madoud,  he  said  briefly,  was  a  mere 
soldier  of  Sarawak  ;  and  there  dropped 
the  question  of  status.  His  birth  was 
noble  truly,  for  he  was  son  of  the 
late  Pangeran  Douroup,  head  chief  of 
the  Suei  River.  "Thirty  years  ago," 
Musahor  continued,  "in  the  day  when 
Omar  Ali  Seffedin,  whose  memory  be 
honored,  was  our  sultan,  his  vizier  was 
Pangeran  Usop,  a  virtuous  and  warlike 
man.  The  lang-di-per-Tuan  (sultan) 
leaned  on  him  as  on  a  palm-tree  which 
^shelters  the  people,  and  gives  them 
fruits  sweet  and  nourishing.  But  the 
axe  of  malice  was  sharpened  privily, 
and  when  its  edge  was  keen,  foes  laid 
it  at  his  root.  The  sultan  was  misled 
by  falsehoods  ;  Pangeran  Usop  and  his 
brother  fled  to  us  at  Sibungan,  where 
he  had  much  land  and  many  friends. 


His  enemies  could  not  obtain  an  order 
for  his  death,  and  they  grew  fearful. 
Assassins  came  into  our  district,  but  we 
caught  them  and  beat  them.  Then 
those  hateful  persons  sought  among  us 
on  the  Suei,  if  they  could  find  an  im- 
pious wretch  like  themselves."  Lord 
glanced  at  Madoud,  guessing  the  sequel. 
His  face  had  grown  haggard  and  pale. 

"  Pangeran  Usop  and  his  brother 
were  living  with  Pangeran  Douroup. 
We  warned  them  against  him,  but  they 
would  not  believe.  They  were  heroes  ; 
as  it  is  written  of  Sawira  Gading,  they 
would  have  fought  with  death  itself. 
Some  precautions  they  took.  The  pair 
never  separated,  and  never  laid  down 
their  arms.  Whilst  one  ate  or  bathed 
or  slept,  the  other  watched.  If  any 
tried  to  pass  behind  them  they  smote 
him  down,  though  he  were  a  child. 
But  God  had  sealed  their  fate. 

"  One  day  at  noontide,  Pangeran  Usop 
went  to  bathe,  and  his  brother  stood 
guard,  talking  with  Douroup.  Pres- 
ently he  asked  for  fire  to  light  his  cigar, 
but  no  slave  answered  ;  then  Douroup 
himself  fetched  an  ember  almost  dead. 
The  chieftain  vainly  sought  to  kindle 
his  cigar,  and  at  length,  impatient,  he 
laid  down  his  kris,  and  took  the  char- 
coal in  hand.  Then  Douroup  stinick 
him  with  a  staff  upon  his  bended  neck, 
and  laid  him  senseless.  As  he  did  so, 
his  Ampuans  bounded  from  their  am- 
bush, and  fell  upon  Pangeran  Usop, 
who  was  landing  naked.  Him  they  cut 
as  one  cuts  a  bullock  ;  and  the  heads  of 
those  two  heroes  were  despatched  to 
Brunei !  Our  sultan  never  knew  the 
truth  ;  but  Allah,  the  All-merciful,  saw 
that  wicked  deed,  and  judged  it.  Those 
traitors  all  perished  miserably ;  their 
children  are  exiled  and  outcasts  ;  no 
man  gives  them  his  daughter  to  wife  ; 
not  a  boatman  on  the  Suei  would  make 
alliance  with  Madoud." 

Lord  dared  not  glance  at  the  unhappy 
youth  whose  father's  crime  was  thus 
publicly  told.  He  could  do  no  more, 
and  prudence  counselled  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  scene.  For  there  is  a 
danger,  a  very  ugly  one,  that  attends 
scandal  and  exposure  in  the  far  £a8t. 
It  is  always  possible,  scarcely  ever  im- 
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probable,  that  the  person  accused  may 
go  amok  suddenly.  Lord  could  only 
bow,  as  Musahor  concluded.  Likely 
enough  this  Fangeran  had  crimes  as 
dark  upon  his  conscience.  Madoud  was 
spurned,  not  because  his  father  had 
committed  murder,  but  because  the 
murder  had  not  been  a  successful  stroke 
of  busraess. 

After  a  pause.  Lord  whispered  his 
sergeant  to  place  Madoud  amongst  half- 
a-dozen  files  and  bring  him  forward. 
Then  he  said  aloud  :  "  It  remains  for 
me,  Pangeran,  to  summon  the  Dayang 
Isaka  and  this  young  man,  that  they 
may  speak  for  themselves." 

Again  the  Brunei  nobles,  who  had 
calmed  a  little,  flared  into  hot  rage. 
It  is  an  unusual  thing  to  summon  an 
unmarried  girl  before  a  crowd  of  males, 
but  Lord's  only  hope  lay  in  Isaka's 
subtlety.  He  sent  for  the  deaf  chape- 
ron, and  with  much  pains  it  was  con- 
veyed to  her  that  the  Dayang  must  be 
introduced. 

She  came  out  handsomely  dressed 
and  veiled.  With  savage  eyes  her  kins- 
folk watched  her  bmve  but  trembling 
advance.  Pangeran  Musahor  arose,  as 
did  her  brother  Abdool.  But  in  the 
same  moment  Madoud  stepped  out  upon 
the  other  side,  with  three  armed  com- 
rades on  either  hand.  When  Isaka  saw 
him,  she  exclaimed  :  "  Why  am  I  here, 
Tuan  Bosedeu,  and  my  husband  oppo- 
site ?  My  placie  is  with  the  man  I 
have  married  I  "  Before  any  one  could 
interfere,  she  ran  across,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  Madoud. 

Then  the  storm  burst  out.  The  broth- 
ers and  the  cousins  sprang  forward, 
throwing  off  the  silks  and  gold  embroid- 
ery which  hid  their  weapons.  Pangeran 
Musahor  was  thrust  aside,  and  fell  back- 
wards over  his  chair.  Gripping  kris 
and  parang,  the  Malays  hurled  them- 
selves upon  the  little  group  of  fortmen, 
who  were  instantly  supported  by  their 
coranules.  "  Don't  fire  I  Don't  fire  I  " 
cried  the  resident,  and  his  men  obeyed. 
But  some  clubbed  their  rifles,  some 
thrust  them  in  the  assailants'  eyes,  oth- 
ers stabbed  with  the  ever-ready  dagger. 
The  7ti%lee  lasted  only  a  second,  but  pur- 
ple streams  oozed  among  the  trampling 


feet,  and  spread  themselves  along  the 
mats.  The  strangers  were  overthrown 
and  disarmed,  three  of  them  wounded  ; 
Pangeran  Musahor  had  a  serious  sprain. 
Upon  the  other  side  two  fortmen  were 
badly  hurt.  The  Brunei  chiefs,  saving 
Musahor,  were  lodged  in  a  dismal  apart- 
ment beneath  the  guardroom.  Though 
wounded  and  bruised  and  beaten,  they 
did  not  quail,  challenging  the  Tuan  and 
all  Sarawak  to  meet  them  man  to  mnu 
and  try  their  fate  again.  Lord  de- 
scended to  the  water's  edge,  for  trouble 
was  brewing  there.  The  retainers  ex- 
cluded had  heard  the  fray,  and  they 
demanded  their  chief.  But  when  sol- 
diers paraded  on  the  bank,  they  sul- 
lenly gave  up  their  arms,  and  went  into 
captivity.  Lord  sent  for  a  doctor,  native 
of  course,  since  there  is  no  better  within 
five  hundred  miles  ;  and  returned. 

His  neat  guardroom  was  dismally  dis- 
ordered. The  Pangeran  sat  on  a  gun- 
carriage,  as  miserable  as  could  be.  The 
arms  of  the  vanquished  lay  at  his  feet, 
beautiful  weapons,  hilted  with  gold  and 
ivory  and  silver. 

Fortmen  were  rolling  up  the  mats, 
trampled  and  stained  with  blood,  and  as 
they  worked  they  fought  again,  with 
lively  gestures  and  sharp  laughter.  The 
monkeys,  tugging  at  their  chains,  wildly 
chattered  and  flew  about,  pausing  to 
mouth  and  grin,  bounding  off  again. 
With  stern  courtesy  Lord  invited  the 
Pangeran  into  his  room,  that  the  doctor 
miofht  see  him.  With  the  aid  of  two 
soldiers,  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  bed  ; 
Lord  followed  him,  and  they  both  kept 
silence  for  a  while. 

The  Pangeran  said  softly :  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  me  and  my 
young  men,  Tuan  ?  " 

*'  To  keep  them  until  my  rajah  and 
your  sultan  have  pronounced." 

*'Tuan,"  pleaded  the  old  chief,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  am  badly  hurt." 

"Your  sons  began  the  fray.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you,  and  a  doctor  is  com- 
ing." 

"  They  merit  all  that  the  rajah's  jus- 
tice .decrees.  But  I  tried  to  restrain 
them  I  You  will  tell  that  to  the  rajah 
and  to  the  sultan  ?  I  did  my  best  I 
Tuan  I  I  have  enemies,  and  if  you  keep 
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me  here,  whilst  the  charge  is  reported  at 
Brunei,  I  am  ruined." 

"  1  cannot  release  you  after  this  dis- 
turbance in  his  fort,  without  communi- 
cating with  the  rajah.  But  I  will  send 
a  despatch  at  once  I  " 

"  Let  me  carry  it  then !  I  ask  no 
more  I     My  young  men  shall  remain." 

The  doctor  entered  at  this  moment, 
and  Lord  withdrew.  He  searched  up- 
stairs and  down,  making  no  inquiry,  but 
Madoud  was  not  visible.  Fervently 
hoping  that  youth  had  struck  out  by 
his  own  intelligence,  or  Isaka^s,  the 
course  he  himself  had  wished  to  recom- 
mend. Lord  sat  to  draw  up  his  report. 
To  him  presently  arrived  the  chaperon. 
She  had  fled,  as  deaf  old  ladies  should, 
if  they  be  prudent,  when  swords  are 
drawn  ;  and  now  she  returned  to  duty 
with  proper  conscientiousness.  Lord 
told  her  he  had  no  commands  to  give, 
and  resumed  his  writing.  She  tried 
the  bedroom  door,  found  it  locked, 
called  softly,  waited,  then,  as  if  she 
had  received  an  answer  quite  satisfac- 
tory, sat  upon  the  floor  in  patience. 
The  ways  of  people  stone-deaf  are  piti- 
fully droll. 

When  he  had  drafted  his  despatch. 
Lord  took  it  to  the  Fangeran  and  read 
it  over  to  him.  Some  objections  he 
made,  very  cunningly  designed  to 
strengthen  his  own  case,  which  Lord 
appended  with  his  comments.  One  of 
the  war-proas  of  the  fort  had  been  made 
ready,  and  the  Fangeran  might  embark 
at  once,  with  a  sergeant  and  a  guard, 
for  Kuching.  He  begged  to  see  Ab- 
dool,  who  was  introduced  ;  and  then,  at 
starting,  Isaka. 

The  moment  had  arrived.  Lord 
asked  the  chaperon  why  she  waited  in 
the  guardroom,  and  learned  that  the 
bedroom  door  was  locked.  To  his 
knock  no  answer  was  returned,  and 
after  a  time,  he  forced  an  entrance. 
Dayang  and  slave  had  vanished  ;  the 
window  giving  on  the  balcony  stood 
open.  Much  happier  in  mind,  but 
stern  of  look,  Lord  mustered  all  the 
garrison  —  and  Madoud  did  not  appear. 


In  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  those 
sagacious  lovers  had  solved  all  diflicul- 
ties  by  eloping.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  at  tlie  moment.  Fangeran 
Musahor  embarked. 

Lord  summoned  the  Dyak  chiefs, 
and  they  arrived  next  morning.  As  a 
man,  he  rejoiced  at  Madoud's  desertion, 
but  as  commandant  he  was  obliged  to 
track  him.  He  strictly  enjoined  the 
Dyaks  to  do  the  fugitives  no  hurt,  but 
to  take  them  prisoners,  and  to  let  him 
know.  The  chiefs,  of  course,  had 
heard  the  story,  and  they  smilingly 
protested  that  they  understood.  Within 
twenty -four  houre  came  their  report  — 
the  lovers  were  captured.  Madoud  sent 
a  note,  written  with  a  burnt  stick  upon 
a  chip  of  wood,  begging  mercy  ;  and 
Lord,  certain  to  find  the  pair  when  need- 
ful, left  them  in  the  Dyaks'  charge. 
Some  days  afterwards,  another  note 
came  to  hand.  Madoud  asked  for  some 
pay  due  to  him,  and  also  for  leave  to 
visit  the  town  ;  both  requests  Lord 
granted.  He  was  not  astonished  to 
remark,  when  next  he  met  the  Moolah, 
that  that  ecclesiastical  functionary  wore 


a  new  gown. 


The  romance  ended  happily.  Fan- 
geran Musahor  made  his  peace  with  ihe 
rajah,  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  kins- 
men on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  soldiers 
hurt,  and  took  them  away.  Isaka's 
name  was  not  mentioned.  Her  value 
in  the  matrimonial  market  of  Brunei 
being  hopelessly  debased,  no  one 
seemed  to  feel  anymore  interest  in  her. 
When,  at  length,  all  peril  had  vanished, 
and  Lord  recalled  his  fort  man,  there 
were  three  passengers  in  the  small  ca- 
noe which  moored  off  his  residence  one 
evening.  Madoud  returned  to  dut^', 
and  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant-major  when  Lord  told  us 
this  story. 

Let  me  add,  quite  seriously,  that  the 
tale,  in  all  its  main  circumstances,  is$ 
perfectly  true  ;  that  I  heard  it,  with 
other  gentlemen  whose  credit  may 
scarcely  be  impugned,  just  as  I  have 
suggested. 
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AN    ENGLISH    OFFICER    AMONG    THE 
APULIAN  BRIGANDS. 

FROM  T7NPUBLISHED  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE 
GEIfERAL  SIR  R.  CHURCH. 

Some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  commis- 
sioned an  English  officer  to  put  down 
and  destroy  the  secret  societies  with 
which  the  province  of  Apulia  was  in- 
fested. This  English  officer,  General 
Church,  was  invested  with  full  powers 
to  try,  condemn,  and  execute  all  such 
offenders.  He  has  left  behind  him 
some  curious  accounts  of  his  experience 
in  fulfilling  this  mission,  and  from  his 
unpublished  papers  is  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  life  and  capture 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  brig- 
and chiefs  of  the  time. 

Giro  Annichiarico  was  a  priest,  and 
sometimes  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
priest  in  the  midst  of  his  blood-stained 
career.  We  hear  of  his  celebrating 
mass  before  starting  on  some  wild  expe- 
dition, and  he  complained  of  the  mis- 
sion priests  "  that  they  did  not  preach 
the  pure  Gospel,  but  disseminated  illib- 
eral opinions  among  the  peasants."  At 
the  same  time  he  was  cruel,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex  ;  his  life  was  openly 
immoral,  and  he  boasted  of  his  infidel 
opinions.  When  he  lay  under  sentence 
of  death,  one  of  these  same  good  mis- 
sion priests  came  to  exhort  him  to  re- 
pentance. "Let  alone  this  prating," 
answered  Don  Giro,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  we 
are  of  the  same  profession,  don't  let  us 
make*  game  of  one  another  I  " 

As  to  his  personal  appearance,  Gen- 
eral Ghurch  says  :  *'  He  was  a  good 
horseman,  and  a  capital  shot ;  strong 
and  vigorous  as  a  tiger,  and  equally 
ferocious  ;  his  countenance  was  bad  ; 
he  had  large  features,  a  very  ordinary 
face,  and  never  without  a  sinister  ex- 
pression, quite  unlike  the  manly  coun- 
tenance of  Don  Gaetano  Yardarelli 
(another  brigand  chief).  "  His  eyes 
were  small  and  of  a  reddish  hue  ;  his 
hair  dark,  thick,  and  bushy  ;  he  had 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  a  short,  rather 
tumed-up  nose."  The  general  adds: 
"  Giro  had  friends  and  protectors  in  all 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  province 


of  Lecce,  and  had  the  effrontery  at 
times  to  show  himself  in  broad  daylight 
apparently  unaccompanied.  He  was  a 
perfect  Proteus  in  his  disguises  —  as  a 
woman,  as  a  beggar,  as  a  priest,  as  a 
friar,  as  an  officer,  as  a  gendarme.  His 
usual  dress  was  of  velveteen,  highly 
laced,  with  many  rows  of  buttons,  and 
belts  in  every  direction,  and  he  was 
always  armed  with  pistols  and  stiletto, 
carbine  or  rifle.  He  always  carried 
poison  with  him,  in  a  small  case,  within 
a  red  pocket-book.  He  also  always 
wore  several  silver  chains,  to  one  of 
which  was  attached  the  silver  death's- 
head,  the  badge  of  the  secret  society, 
the  Decisi,  which  he  had  founded,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  recognized  head  — 
that  terrible  society,  whose  first  condi- 
tion of  admission  into  its  ranks  was 
that  the  candidate  must  have  committed 
two  murders  with  his  own  hand,  and 
whose  decrees  and  patents  were  written 
in  blood.  On  his  breast  he  wore  rows 
of  relics,  crosses,  images  of  saints,  and 
amulets  against  the  evil  eye.  His  head- 
dress was  a  high-peaked  drab-colorod 
hat,  adorned  with  gold  band,  buckle, 
and  tall  black  feather,  and  his  fingers 
were  covered  with  rings  of  great 
value." 

Giro  Annichiarico  was  born  of  well-to- 
do  parents,  in  Grottaglia,  one  of  the  little 
white  towns  which  stud  the  green  plain 
of  Francavilla.  He  was  earlv  destined 
to  the  priesthood  by  his  relations,  who 
were  quiet,  respectable  people,  of  the 
farming  class  mostly,  though  one  of  his 
uncles  was  a  canonico^  and  "a  man  of 
learning,  who  never  took  any  part  in 
the  crimes  of  his  nephew."  The  first 
time  we  hear  of  Giro  he  has  stabbed  a 
young  girl  of  Grottaglia,  betrothed  to  a 
fellow-townsman,  Giuseppe  Molotesi. 
Giro,  though  already  a  priest,  waylaid 
the  poor  girl,  and  on  her  scornful  rejec- 
tion of  his  addresses,  murdered  her, 
and  afterwards  murdered  young  Molo- 
tesi, his  sister,  and  three  brothers. 
This  was  in  1803. 

The  only  member  of  the  Molotesi 
family  left  alive,  was  a  little  boy,  who 
was  hidden  away  by  a  faithful  servant 
in  his  own  desolate  house,  and  who 
grew  up  there,  barred  and  bolted  in, 
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never  once,  for  fifteen  years,  venturing 
to  stir  outside  the  door. 

The  child  grew  to  be  a  man.  One 
day  friends  came  to  him,  not  as  they 
were  wont,  with  gentle  tappings  and 
passwords,  before  the  fast-bolted  door 
would  open  to  admit  them,  but  in  broad 
daylight,  exulting,  saying  that  he  was 
free,  that  the  murderer  of  his  family 
was  dead,  that  he  could  come  forth  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  But 
the  pale  captive  shrank  back,  fearing  it 
was  some  snare  laid  for  him,  and  re- 
fused to  cross  the  threshold  of  his  door. 
At  last  he  was  persuaded  to  creep  out, 
trembling,  dazzled  by  the  sunlight,  to 
go  to  the  town  gate,  and  to  look  upon 
the  ghastly  head  exposed  there  in  an 
iron  cage.  There  he  stood,  poor  crea- 
ture, half  dazed  at  first,  then  breaking 
into  wild  tears  and  laughter,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  Ma- 
donna and  all  the  saints  for  his  deliver- 
ance, then  running  off  to  the  general's 
quarters  to  thank  him  too. 

For  the  murder  of  the  Molotesi,  Giro 
was  condemned  to  fifteen  years'  impris- 
onment in  chains  ;  but  in  four  years' 
time  he  had  escaped,  and  betaken  him- 
self to  the  mountains,  where  he  gath- 
ered round  him  a  band  of  ruffians  and 
outlaws,  and  became  the  terror  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  a  "Justification" 
which  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1817  to  act  against  the 
brigands,  the  wolf  thus  complains  of 
the  hard  measure  dealt  to  him  by  the 
shepherds  of  the  flock  :  — 

"  The  priest  Giro  Annichiarico,  of  the 
town  of  Grottaglia,  learns  with  surprise 
that  the  Commission  .  .  .  demands  the 
reason  why  Giro  Annichiarico  resides 
out  of  his  native  country."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  protest  his  innocence  of  the 
crimes  laid  against  him,  "  feeling  within 
me  no  tumult  which  reproaches  me  with 
having  ever  acted  against  reason,  or 
offended  against  the  sacred  laws  of  vir- 
tue and  honor  ; "  and  adds  that  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  persecutions,  he  had 
for  years  dwelt  among  the  wild  beasts, 
living  by  the  compassion  of  peasants 
and  shepherds,  or  on  the  wild  fruits  ! 
But  his  conscience  is  at  peace,  thoucfh 
"the  blame  of  every  disturbance  falls 


on  him,  and  whenever  robberies  or 
murders  are  committed,  it  is  put  down 
to  the  abate  Giro  Annichiarico  I  "  He 
adds : — 

When  the  glorious  Bourbon  dynasty  re- 
turned and  benignly  determined  to  recall 
from  exile  those  who  had  been  banished 
from  society,  I  presented  myself  to  the 
authorities,  and  obtained  leave  to  dwell  at 
Bari  under  police  supervision,  and  the  most 
pleasing  hopes  arose  within  me  of  living  at 
rest,  in  social  order.  I  reflected  on  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  me  by  my  sacred 
profession,  and  determined  to  join  the  Col- 
lege of  Mission  Priests  at  Bar!.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  doing  this,  when  the  thunder- 
bolt burst  upon  me ;  I  was  secretly  informed 
that  my  arrest  was  ordered,  and  I  vanished, 
and  betaking  myself  to  my  old  haunts, 
recommenced  a  wretched  and  savage  life. 

Circumstances  invited  me  to  crime  and 
vengeance  ;  the  feelings  of  nature  and  reli- 
gion recalled  me  to  duty.  I  learnt  with 
horror  from  the  shepherds  that  brigands 
infested  the  mountains,  and  the  account  of 
their  outrages  made  my  heart  bleed.  1  de- 
termined to  help  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
hoped  one  day  to  undeceive  the  govern- 
ment about  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  me. 
I  came  forth  from  my  cavern,  and  took  the 
road  to  Martina.  ...  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  the  roads  are  now  safe,  that  the  trav- 
eller journeys  without  fear;  the  farm- 
houses stand  open,  the  shepherd  sings  as 
he  leads  his  flock  to  the  pasture. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  real  story  of  Giro's 
life  and  ways. 

He  had  escaped,  as  has  been  said,  after 
four  years'  imprisonment,  and  had  gone 
to  the  mountains.  After  a  while,  Gen> 
eral  Ottavio,  a  Corsican,  was  sent  to 
put  down  brigandage,  which  had  be- 
come troublesome,  in  Apulia ;  and  he 
set  about  it  by  offering  an  amnesty  and 
pension  to  Giro  if  he  would  reside  at 
Bari,  forsaking  his  evil  ways,  and  be- 
coming a  peaceful  citizen.  "  It  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  government,"  says  Gen- 
eral Church,  in  his  account  of  the  af- 
fair ;  but  General  Ottavio  wqs  mightily 
pleased  with  his  short  and  easy  methtMl 
of  turning  the  wolf  into  the  lamb,  and 
at  Francavilla  a  meeting  took  place, 
articles  were  signed,  and  Giro  became, 
indeed,  the  pet  lamb  of  the  fold.  But 
it  did  not  last  long.  He  tired  of  cap- 
tivity, in  spite  of  riding  and  dining  with 
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the  general,  who  greatly  delighted  in 
his  company  ;  and  the  story  of  his  es- 
cape recalls  one  of  those  old  tales  which 
were  our  childhood's  delight. 

One  fine  day  General  Ottavio  and 
Giro  Annichiarico  were  strolling  to- 
gether, outside  the  walls  of  Bari,  accom- 
panied by  some  officers  of  the  generaPs 
suite.  Presently  the  general's  horses 
were  brought  out  for  their  usual  exer- 
cise, and  Ciro,  who  had  beeu  amusing 
the  company  with  stories  of  wild  adven- 
tures and  hairbreadth  escapes,  inter- 
rupted himself  to  commend  the  horses, 
of  which  the  general  was  vastly  proud  ; 
among  others  there  was  a  grey  which, 
saddled  and  bridled,  was  brought  up  by 
a  groom  for  his  master's  morning  ride. 
"  Yes,  'Us  a  good  horse — you  shall  try 
him,  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  him," 
said  the  general ;  but  Ciro  modestly 
excused  himself  ;  he  was  growing  stiff, 
he  was  out  of  practice.  Yet,  if  his 
Excellency  insisted  —  and  after  much 
pressing,  the  abate  obeyed,  and  mount- 
ed, rode  a  few  paces,  and  would  have 
dismounted,  but  at  the  general's  re- 
peated request  took  another  turn, 
walked,  trotted,  galloped,  and  returned 
full  of  pi-aises  of  the  gallant  grey.  He 
had  never  ridden  a  better  horse  I 

General  Ottavio  was  pleased,  but  not 
satisfied.  He  must  have  Don  Giro's 
opinion  upon  a  horse  from  Gonversano  ; 
he  must  know  if  it  would  be  safe  to  bet 
on  the  speed  of  the  Gonversano.  The 
races  would  soon  be  coming  off,  and  he 
knew  no  man  whose  judgment  would 
be  so  good  as  the  abaters.  So  Giro 
obligingly  consented  to  mount  again, 
riding  a  little  way,  and  returning  to  the 
gate  where  the  general  and  his  officers 
stood  watching  him.  He  was  met  with 
an  indignant  protest.  ^'  But  this  is 
nothing,  nothing  at  all  I  You  have 
grown  lazy,  Don  Giro  ;  you  must  have 
a  gallop  out  of  him,  or  how  can  you 
give  an  opinion  ?  "  Don  Giro  seemed 
strangely  apathetic.  Good  living  and 
comfortable  quarters  had  taken  the  fire 
out  of  him  apparently  ;  still,  to  please 
his  host,  he  consented  and  galloped  off, 
taking  a  wider  circuit,  flashing  along 
the  white  road  which  crossed  the  wide 
plain,  lost  to   sight  for   the   moment 


among  the  olive  woods,  then  returning 
at  full  speed,  and  declaring  that  it  was 
an  excellent  horse,  and  fleet  —  though 
not  perhaps  quite  so  fleet  as  some 
among  the  general's  stud.  Yet  a  good 
horse,  an  excellent  horse. 

"  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  my  Anda- 
lusian.  I  am  told  he  is  Ave  times  as 
fleet  as  Gonversano.  What  do  you 
say  ?  " 

Don  Giro  looked  at  the  tall,  dark 
chestnut  and  shook  his  head.  ^^No, 
no,  your  Excellency.  Gonversano 
would  match  that  horse  any  day.  But 
I  will  try  him."  So  the  Gonversano 
was  led  back  to  his  stable  in  the  town, 
and  the  saddle  and  bridle  were  put  upon 
the  Andalusian.  The  general  handed 
a  whip  to  Giro,  saying,  "  Arulate,  an- 
date  1  presto^  presto  I "  and  off  he  went, 
tearing  along  the  road  till  he  reached 
the  turn  to  Brindisi.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers looked  at  one  another  significantly, 
but  only  for  a  few  moments.  Giro  re- 
appeared, at  full  speed,  and  was  soon 
among  them  again,  loudly  declaring  that 
he  preferred  Gonversano  as  a  riding- 
horse  a  thousand  times. 

"  Bah  I  bah  !  "  answered  General 
Ottavio,  "any  one  can  see  that  the 
Andalusian  is  the  swifter  of  the  two ; 
you  are  prejudiced,  signore  abate,  be- 
cause the  i*ace  of  Gonversano  is  the 
glory  of  Apulia.  The  chestnut  is  a 
little  fat  and  lazy,  that's  all.  You 
should  have  made  more  use  of  the 
whip  !  " 

"Whip,  your  Excellency?  There 
was  no  need  of  a  whip  I  I  rather 
needed  a  second  pair  of  arms,"  said 
Don  Giro,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow.  "  The  brute  I  Madonna  mia, 
but  he  has  nearly  pulled  my  arms  out 
of  their  sockets  I  "  and  he  dismounted 
with  apparent  difficulty,  rubbing  the 
said  arms,  and  muttering  that  the  horse 
must  be  surely  possessed  by  the  devil, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  mount 
again  for  a  month  at  least,  at  which  his 
Excellency  and  the  officers  laughed  up- 
roariously. 

So  the  Andalusian  was  led  away,  but 
General  Ottavio  was  not  satisfied.  He 
was  determined  to  have  Don  Giro's 
opinion  ui)on  a  thoroughbred  English 
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mare,  of  a  bright  bay  color,  which  he 
had  just  bought.  "  Come,  Don  Giro," 
he  said  coaxingly,  *'  what  do  you  say  to 
it?  One  turn  more,  just  one  little 
turn  I  " 

*^  Impossible,  your  Excellency — ^really 
impossible  ;  I  am  dead  I  " 

^^  Come,  signore  abate,  I  must  have 
you  try  the  mare.  Can  it  be  the  re- 
iloubtable  Don  Ciro  Annichiarico,  the 
first  of  horsemen,  who  refuses  me  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Excellency.  I  am 
not  the  man  I  was.  In  truth,  you  must 
excuse  me." 

"One  more  trial,  my  friend.  Only 
one  more  I  She  has  cost  me  two  hun- 
dred English  guineas,  hard  cash,  and  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  having  your  opin- 
ion." 

Very  reluctantly  Don  Ciro  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  rubbing  his 
aching  arms,  and  after  a  short  turn, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  dismount ;  but 
yielding  to  renewed  entreaties,  he  took 
off  his  hat,  bowed  low,  and  saying,  "  At 
your  Excellency's  commands,"  was  soon 
flying  along  the  road,  followed  by  the 
cheers  of  the  spectators.  Soon  he  had 
turned  the  comer  of  the  road  that  led 
to  Brindisi.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  that 
General  Ottavio  never  saw  his  English 
mare  again  ? 

He  did  see  Don  Ciro  onc6  again,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  on  this  wise.  He  was 
still  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  was 
making  some  attempt  to  pursue  some 
brigands.  One  day  he  was  placidly 
walking  in  his  garden  alone  when  a 
man,  armed  at  all  points,  sprang  over 
the  wall  and  confronted  him.  It  was 
Ciro  Annichiarico.  "You  and  I  have 
met  before,"  he  said  ;  "you  remember 
me,  general  ?  Pray  don't  be  fright- 
ened. Your  life  is  in  my  hands,  but  I 
will  let  you  off  this  once  for  old  ac- 
quaintance' sake.  Only  remember  that 
I  shall  not  be  so  lenient  another  time, 
and  leave  off  hunting  after  me  in  this 
furious  fashion  I  Addio  I  A  thousand 
greetings.  Addio  I  "  and  so  saying  he 
leapt  back  over  the  wall  and  disap- 
peared, and  we  may  be  sure  that  Gen- 
eral Ottavio  took  the  hint  I 

When  he  was  on  his  trial,  Don  Ciro 
was  asked  how  many  murders  he  had 


committed.  "  Chi  lo  sa?"  he  an- 
swered coolly.  "  Sixty  or  seventy,  per- 
haps I  "  One  of  these  murders  made  a 
special  impression  on  General  Church. 
He  not  only  relates  the  circumstances 
at  length,  but  refers  to  it  again  and 
again.  No  wonder  it  did  make  an  im- 
pression not  to  be  effaced  on  the  mind 
of  the  chivalrous,  kindly  Englishman  I 

The  old  feudal  castle  of  Martano,  he 
says,  stands  above  the  picturesque  little 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  overlooks 
a  magnificent  view.  There,  across  the 
blue  waves,  you  see  the  opposite  coast, 
and  the  Albanian  mountains  beyond, 
while  nearer  at  hand  stretch  green 
plain,  olive  woods,  vineyards,  as  far  as 
Otranto,  fourteen  miles  away.  This  old 
castle  belonged  to  the  Princess  of  Mar- 
tano, a  beautiful  orphan  girl  some 
twenty  years  of  age,  sole  mistress  of 
great  wealth  and  fair  estates,  dwelling 
amongst  her  own  people,  in  the  home 
of  her  ancestor's,  adored  by  those  around 
her,  fair  and  innocent,  happy  and  fear- 
less —  why  should  she  be  otherwise  ? 

Many  suitors  had  she,  but  to  none  of 
them  had  she  a  word  to  say,  laughingly 
declaring  that  the  care  of  her  own  peo- 
ple, the  company  of  her  little  cousin 
(an  orphan  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old),  the  kind  guidance  of  her  old  chap- 
lain and  of  her  duenna  —  both  distantly 
related  to  her  and  both  devoted  to  her 
—  filled  up  all  her  time  and  thoughts, 
and  she  wished  for  nothing  more. 

The  houses  of  the  town  of  Martano 
were  scattered  irregularly  up  and  down, 
with  very  little  in  the  way  of  a  street, 
being  mostly  detached  and  surrounded 
by  gardens.  A  steep  road  led  up  to  the 
castle,  which  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  and  apart  from  all  other 
buildings. 

One  dark  December  night  —  it  was  in 
the  year  1814 — the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  of  Martano  bade  each  other  the 
usual /eZice  notte,  the  old  steward  locked 
and  barred  the  great  gates  according  to 
custom  (for  though  the  moat  was  fiUed 
up  and  the  ramparts  had  crumbled 
away,  the  walled  courtyard  and  great 
portals  remained),  and  all  went  peace- 
fully to  bed.  The  young  princess  had 
dismissed  her  maid  and  was  preparing 
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to  go  to  rest,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  her 
duenna  entered. 

"You  are  not  asleep,  dear  child? 
Well,  so  much  the  better  ;  for  you  must 
dress  yourself  and  come  down  to  receive 
his  Excellency  the  commandant  of  the 
province.  The  poor  gentleman  has 
been  belated  on  his  way  to  Otranto, 
and  begs  your  hospitality.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

"Surely  yes,  cava  mia,^^  the  young 
girl  answered.  "Send  Lucia  to  me, 
and  I  will  follow  you  immediately." 

"For,"  says  General  Church,  "such 
is  the  hospitality  of  the  nobles  and  gen- 
try, and  indeed  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Apulia,  that,  arrive  at  their  houses  at 
what  hour  you  will,  you  are  sure  of  a 
welcome,  and  most  likely  the  master  of 
the  house  will  himself  come  down  to 
receive  you."  So,  as  a  natural  thmg, 
the  princess  prepared  to  come  down  and 
receive  her  guest. 

Alas  1  it  was  no  belated  traveller  who 
knocked  at  the  castle  gate  that  night ; 
but  Don  Giro,  with  a  band  of  forty  or 
fifty  ruffians,  giving  the  name  of  the 
commandant  of  the  province,  and  ex- 
cusing his  late  arrival  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
countr}',  the  distance  to  Otnmto.  He 
was  readily  admitted  ;  the  old  steward, 
as  he  drew  back  the  ponderous  bolts, 
calling  the  sleepy  servants  to  make 
haste  and  fetch  light,  and  summon  the 
princess.  His  ordera  were  cheerfully 
obeyed;  the  serving-men  hastened  down 
the  wide  stone  staircase,  some  bringing 
torches,  some  flinging  logs  on  the  smoul- 
dering hearth,  some  hurrying  to  fetch 
food  and  wine,  all  anxious  to  show  re- 
spect to  the  commandant.  No  sooner 
had  the  gates  been  opened  than  a  clat- 
ter of  horse-hoofs  was  heard,  and  a 
band  of  armed  men  rode  into  the  court- 
yard. Some  remained  on  horseback  to 
guard  the  castle  door,  some  dismounted 
and  followed  their  leader  as  he  pushed 
his  way  into  the  hall. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  resist- 
ance, no  time  to  raise  an  alarm  even  ; 
the  old  steward  was  stabbed  as  he 
stepped  forward,  hospitably  anxious  to 


greet  the  unexpected  guests ;  the 
torches  were  seized  from  the  hands  of 
the  servants  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  dealt  the  death-blow  ;  their  bodies 
were  flung  into  the  courtyard,  while  the 
murderers  rushed  through  the  house, 
killing  and  plundering.  The  white- 
haired  chaplain,  the  old  lady,  the  ser- 
vants —  male  and  female  —  none  were 
spared.  As  for  the  fair  young  prin- 
cess  

She  was  in  her  own  room  chatting 
gaily  with  her  maids,  as  she  prepared 
to  go  down-stairs  and  receive  the  com- 
mandant. The  noise  of  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  a  certain  bustle  and  move- 
ment, attracted  the  attention  of  one  of 
her  attendants,  and  she  went  out  into 
the  passage  to  see  what  it  was  about. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs  she  was 
met  by  an  armed  man.  Terrifled,  she 
gasped  out,  "  What  are  your  commands, 
signore  ?  " 

"  Is  that  the  princess's  door  ?  " 

"  Yes  — what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

There  was  a  shriek,  and  the  poor 
woman  fell  to  the  ground  pierced  by  a 
dagger,  while  Don  Giro  rushed  past  her 
and  burst  into  the  room  where  the  prin- 
cess stood,  white  and  trembling,  yet 
commanding  herself  bravely  as  became 
one  of  her  birth  and  breeding,  giving 
no  way  to  tears  or  entreaties,  and  an- 
swering Giro's  curt  salutation  with  gen- 
tle, youthful  dignity.  The  colloquy 
was  a  short  one. 

"  Princess,  we  know  that  you  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  house. 
Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  In  yonder  iron  chest." 

"  Where  are  the  keys  ?  " 

"  On  the  table  by  the  chimneypiece." 

"  Where  are  your  jewels  ?  " 

"  In  the  small  box  on  that  table." 

"  Have  you  any  others  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  house." 

"  Very  well.  Allow  me  to  examine 
them." 

He  unlocked  and  opened  the  chest, 
which  contained  thirty-six  thousand  gold 
ducats,  his  eyes  taking  a  red  glow  as  he 
ran  the  coins  through  his  greedy  fin- 
gers ;  then  he  opened  the  jewel-box, 
and  took  out  pearls  and  diamonds  and 
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rubies,  sparkling  rings  and  golden  brace- 
lets, which  had  adorned  many  a  fair 
and  noble  dame  of  ages  past ;  and  then 

—  it  is  horrible  to  relate,  but  it  is  true 

—  crying  fiercely,  "Philosophers  tell  us 
that  dead  dogs  can't  bite,"  he  stabbed 
both  the  princess  and  her  maid  with 
his  poniard. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  his  band  had 
finished  their  share  in  the  bloody  work, 
and  fetching  food  and  wine,  and  stirring 
the  smouldering  logs  to  a  blaze,  they 
feasted  gaily  in  the  hall  stained  with 
the  blood  of  their  victims,  and  quaffed 
huge  draughts  of  wine  to  the  health  of 
la  hella  PHncipessa. 

After  a  time  Don  Giro  gave  the  word 
to  depart,  and  after  some  disputing  over 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  they  all  rode 
away,  setting  fire  to  the  furniture  in  the 
great  hall,  and  carefully  shutting  the 
courtyard  gates  behind  them,  that  cas- 
ual passers-by  might  not  suspect  that 
anything  was  wrong  within. 

But  there  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
foul  deed,  though  they  little  guessed 
it. 

The  boy  who  has  been  mentioned, 
the  hapless  princess's  little  cousin  and 
playfellow,  had  been  awakened  by  the 
dying  shriek  of  the  attendant.  His 
room  opened  within  that  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  he  ran  into  her  chamber  for 
explanation  and  protection,  just  as  Giro 
himself  burst  open  the  door.  The  little 
fellow,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  crept  un- 
der a  table  which  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  cloth,  deeply  fringed  with  silk 
and  gold,  and  there  he  lay,  unperceived, 
a  horror-struck  witness  of  the  scene. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  could  not 
tell,  but  at  last  he  was  roused  from  his 
stupor  of  terror  by  the  choking  smoke 
which  began  to  pervade  the  apartment. 
With  shaking  limbs  and  chattering 
teeth,  not  daring  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the 
white  heap  which  lay,  so  strangely  still, 
upon  the  fioor,  the  poor  little  fellow 
crept  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  wan- 
dered from  one  silent  room  to  another, 
too  frightened  to  go  down-stairs,  until 
he  reached  a  window  which  was  suffi- 
ciently near  the  ground  to  enable  him  to 
drop  down  into  the  garden  ;  then,  stum- 
bling through  the  darkness,  he  climbed 


a  low  wall,  and  found  his  way  down 
steep  and  stony  pathways  to  the  house 
of  the  sindaco  of  Martano,  just  as  the 
grey  winter's  dawn  was  beginning  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  from  their  slum- 
bers. Breathless  and  trembling,  the 
child  could  only  explain  that  something 
terrible  had  happened  up  there,  at  the 
castle  ;  and  the  alarm  being  given,  the 
townsfolk,  headed  by  the  simlaco^  rushed 
to  the  castle  gates,  which  stood  shut, 
and  apparently  just  as  usual. 

But  they  yielded  to  a  push,  and  flew 
apart,  and  then  — ah,  what  a  ghastly 
sight  met  the  eyes  of  those  who  entered 
and  passed  into  the  great  hall  I  There 
seemed  nothing  to  be  done  save  to  bury 
the  dead  bodies  and  extinguish  the  fire. 
Every  one  knew  whose  that  dark  night's 
work  had  been.  Every  one  had  loved 
the  fair  young  princess,  and  would  have 
gladly  seen  her  murderer  brought  to  jus- 
tice. The  little  boy  was  able  to  give  a 
description  of  Don  Giro,  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  taken  place  ;  among 
the  heaps  of  corpses  on  the  floor  one 
manservant  and  the  woman  who  had 
first  spoken  to  the  abate  still  breathed, 
and  being  taken  to  the  town  and  care- 
fully tended,  lived  long  enough  to  sign  a 
deposition  before  the  magistrates.  But 
there  the  matter  ended.  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico  had  so  surrounded  himself  with 
the  reputation  of  a  magician  that  the 
people  dared  not  even  curse  him  aloud, 
lest  his  familiar  spirits  should  carr}'  him 
a  report  of  what  was  said  ! 

We  are  told  that  "  Giro's  activity  w^as 
as  astonishing  as  his  artifice  and  intre- 
pidity ;  and  as  he  was  always  extremely 
well  mounted,  and  found  concealment 
and  support  everywhere,  through  fear 
or  inclination,  he  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  soldiers  repeatedly,  even  when 
confidential  spies  had  discovered  his 
place  of  concealment  only  a  few  hours 
before.  This  singular  good  fortune 
acquired  for  him  the  character  of  a  ma- 
gician, and  he  neglected  nothing  that 
could  confirm  this  idea." 

Giro's  ambition  was  to  be  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  all  the  secret 
societies  in  Apulia.  In  the  month  of 
December,  1817,  there  were  said  to  be 
seventy  thousand  sectaries  in  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Lecce  alone,  and  Giro  was  at- 
tempting to  gather  all  to  a  meeting,  and 
to  get  them  to  make  common  cause 
against  the  king's  troops  ;  for  he 
thought  in  this  way  they  might  get  good 
terms  with  the  Neapolitan  government, 
lie  was  all  the  more  eager  to  persuade 
other  chiefs  of  banditti  to  join  his  party, 
because  he  knew  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  pardon  for  himself  unless  he 
could  appear  as  the  head  of  the  great 
body  of  secret  societies. 

He  had  two  meetings  with  Don  Gae- 
tano,  the  chief  of  the  Vardarelli ;  but 
they  did  not  come  to  terms,  and  finally 
he  determined  to  go  his  own  way,  and 
take  the  field  with  his  own  band  against 
the  English  general,  who  was  now  in 
command  of  Apulia. 

Meanwhile  General  Church  had  been 
marching  up  and  down  the  provinces, 
fixing  his  headquarters  sometimes  in 
one  place,  sometimes  in  another  ;  some- 
times welcomed,  more  often  met  with 
sullen  apathy  ;  keeping  his  men  under 
strict  discipline,  and  proclaiming  peace 
and  safety  to  all  who  would  help  him 
in  establishing  order  and  putting  down 
murder,  robbery,  and  lawlessness.  Re- 
ports came  in  daily.  Giro  had  been 
seen  here,  heard  of  there.  One  officer 
of  gendarmeria  had  talked  to  him  for 
half  an  hour  ;  another  had  heard  at 
Ostuni  that  Giro  had  slept  in  the  ad- 
joining house  a  day  before.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  General  Ghurch  as  he 
sits  in  his  room  at  Lecce  studying  the 
map  of  the  province  with  his  chief  of 
the  staff,  Golonel  Schmerber.  They 
have  stuck  red  pins  into  the  loyal  places, 
and  black  into  those  which  are  dis- 
affected. The  general  has  determined 
that  the  three  towns  of  Grottaglia, 
Francavilla,  and  San  Marzano  shall  be 
the  centre  towards  which  all  his  lines 
shall  converge,  so  that  his  columns 
should  all  draw  closer  and  closer  till 
Giro  was  fast  caught,  as  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  net.  This  having  been  ex- 
plained, the  general  throws  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  says,  "  Schmerber,  my  friend,  Giro 
is  moving  against  us." 

"  Impossible,  general.  You  are  jok- 
ing," was  the  reply. 


I  "  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  read  for  yourself," 
I  handing  him  a  letter.  "  You  see  the 
black  flag  is  hoisted.  In  fact,  Don  Giro 
has  been  so  considerate  as  to  warn  me 
that  if  I  don't  withdraw  my  men  he 
must  go  to  war  with  me  in  earnest,  in 
which  case  one  of  us  must  die,  and  that 
one  will  not  be  Giro  Annichiarico  I  " 

"  Very  good,  general.  We  are  quite 
ready  for  him." 

"  And,  it*  you  will  believe  it,  Schmer- 
ber, the  scoundrel  offers  me  his  friend- 
ship and  protection  if  I  will  go  away 
and  let  him  alone  !  He  has  published 
a  manifesto,  declaring  that  he  is  fight- 
ing for  liberty,  especially  reminding  the 
gendarmes  that  they  are  mostly  Car- 
hwiari,  and  therefore  brethren." 

"  No  fear  of  the  gendarmes,  general. 
They  are  devoted  to  you." 

The  general  took  up  his  map  again. 
'^  Beutz  and  his  battalion  must  march  at 
once  to  Brindisi  —  that  place  is  only 
kept  in  order  by  the  garrison  in  the 
castle.  Gorsi  to  Gioja ;  Francia  to 
Taranto  ;  Bianchi  to  Ostuni.  Fusco 
says  Francavilla  is  all  for  Giro,  and  our 
men  are  insulted  in  the  streets.  Well, 
I  shall  be  there  before  long.  Shall  I 
tell  you  a  piece  of  news,  Schmerber? 
Vito  del  Serio  is  going  to  be  married  I  " 

"  What  the  devil  does  that  matter  to 
us?" 

"  For  once  in  your  life,  my  friend, 
you  are  wrong.  It  matters  so  much, 
that  if  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  at  the  ceremony,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly send  representatives.  Oh,  it  will 
be  a  grand  affair,  I  assure  you.  Bead 
this." 

The  paper  which  General  Ghurch 
held  out  contained  the  news  that  Don 
Giro  was  intending  to  make  the  mar- 
riage of  one  of  his  chief  officers  the 
pretext  of  a  great  gathering  of  the  brig- 
ands throughout  the  country,  and  the 
signal  of  a  general  rising. 

"  This  will  be  our  opportunity, 
Schmerber,  our  crisis,"  cried  the  gen- 
eral. "  Now,  do  you  see  ?  If  we  suc- 
ceed here,  the  campaign  is  finished. 
Giro  has  not  done  much  against  us  as 
yet." 

"  He  has  tried  one  or  two  things," 
said  Schmerber.    '^  There  was  that  dash 
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on  Brindisi,  in  hopes  of  freeing  the 
galley-slaves,  but  the  cavalry  met  him  a 
mile  outside  the  walls,  and  our  gentle- 
man had  no  mind  to  come  to  close  quar- 
ters ;  so  off  he  goes  to  Gallipoli,  and  as 
he  met  with  the  same  reception  there, 
he  thought  it  best  to  retire  and  lie  quiet 
for  a  while." 

"  We  are  not  a  day  too  soon  or  a  day 
too  late,"  exclaimed  the  general,  pac- 
ing the  room  eagerly.  "  Send  off  the 
officers  to  their  different  posts.  We 
could  not  have  better  news,  Schmer- 
ber  I  " 

That  evening  the  general  gave  a  fare- 
well dinner  to  his  friends  at  Lecce, 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  pleasant  little 
town  and  taking  .the  field  against  Don 
Giro.  There  were  loyal  and  compli- 
mentary toasts  drunk,  and  then  the 
general  called  upon  his  guests  to  drink 
to  the  downfall  of  Giro  Annichiarico, 
the  curse  of  Apulia. 

No  one  ventured  to  refuse  ;  some 
heartily  applauded  ;  some  agreed  that 
it  was  well  said,  but,  with  shakings 
of  the  head  and  doubtful  looks,  asked 
how  the  thing  was  to  be  done  ?  Giro's 
name  had  been  so  long  a  terror  to  the 
land,  the  people  dared  not  say  a  word  ; 
eighteen  years'  practice  had  made  him 
perfect  in  the  trade  of  an  assassin. 
Xo  one  else  was  safe  while  he  lived. 
But  when  General  Ghurch  replied, 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  have  it  your  own 
way.  Either  act  with  me,  heart  and 
soul,  or  withdraw  to  your  own  houses, 
and  keep  out  of  it  altogether.  For  my 
own  part,  I  swear  never  to  rest  till  I 
have  destroyed  the  scoundrel  Giro 
Annichiarico  and  all  his  bloodhounds  I  " 
"  I  will  ride  with  you  I  "  cried  one. 
*'And  I!"  *'And  II"  "And  II" 
they  said,  catching  the  fire  from  each 
other  ;  while  a  worthy  lawyer — a  great 
friend  of  the  general's  —  declared  with 
a  laugh,  that  though  he  was  too  fat  to 
ride,  and  had  a  distinct  dislike  to  the 
neighborhood  of  musket-balls,  he  would 
put  his  unwieldy  body  into  a  carriage 
and  go  from  place  to  place  to  exhort 
others  to  join  in  the  good  cause. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  San  Marzano 
and  Vito  del  Serio. 

A  mountain  village,  straggling  up  and 


down  amongst  crags  and  walls,  the 
houses  jumbled  among  patches  of 
olives,  wherever  there  was  a  little  bit 
of  flat  ground.  At  the  top  of  all  a 
castle,  and  below  the  village  a  belt  of 
woods.  Altogether  a  capital  place  for 
defence  and  therefore  a  favorite  haunt 
for  banditti  at  all  times  ;  and  the  people, 
who  were  an  Albanian  colony  of  old 
time,  were  wild  and  rugged,  and  bore 
a  bad  character  as  favoring  Don  Giro 
and  his  band. 

The  wedding  day  had  arrived,  and  the 
little  town  swarmed  with  guests  armed 
to  the  teeth.  The  bride,  a  strapping 
hi-igandessa^  did  not  depend  on  her  splen- 
did costume,  bright  eyes,  and  straight, 
black  brows  entirely  for  her  conquests 
apparently.  She  was  also  armed  with 
carbine  and  stiletto,  and  her  hands  and 
arms  looked  as  if  she  were  as  capable 
of  using  them  as  was  the  bridegroom 
himself.  She  was  lodged  in  the  castle , 
which  belonged  to  a  certain  Marchese 
Bonelli,  whose  agent,  in  fear  of  his  own 
life,  surrendered  the  keys,  and  placed 
the  good  wine  at  the  disposal  of  his  un- 
invited guests.  The  farms  and  houses 
around  had  been  requisitioned,  and 
right  royally  the  brigands  feasted  in  the 
castle  hall,  joined  by  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants, some  from  fear,  some  inspired 
by  the  eloquent  harangues  delivered, 
glass  in  hand,  by  Vito  del  Serio  and  his 
charming  bride.  As  the  day  grew  on, 
their  courage  grew,  too.  The  wine 
flowed  freely,  the  people  gathered  round 
and  swore  fidelity  to  Giro  and  the  De- 
cisi  with  brimming  glasses  and  ringing 
cheers.  Then  they  swore  to  put  down 
everything  sacred  on  earth,  and  sealed 
the  oath  by  rushing  to  the  ramparts 
and  discharging  their  muskets.  And 
this  was  so  delightful  and  inspiring 
that  they  shouted  out  decrees,  ratifying 
each  with  a  bumper  and  a  volley. 
Death  to  the  king  !  — to  all  kings  and 
all  rulers  I  —  to  all  governments  I  —  to 
the  pope  I  —  to  il  Oenerale  Giorgio  ! 
(Ghurch)  ;  and  this  was  taken  up  and 
repeated  with  shouts  of  "JBnndw* ! 
Brindisi!  a  Brindisi !^^  to  the  death 
of  il  Generale  Inglesel  and  a  fresh  rush 
to  the  battlements  with  shouts  and 
firing  of  muskets,  until,  to  relieve  their 
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excitement  the  company  called  for  a 
tarantella^  the  music  struck  up,  and 
the  dancing  and  drinking  grew  wilder 
and  wilder,  and  the  dancers  were  ready 
to  defy  the  world  I 

Suddenly  a  hugle-call  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Francavilla.  The 
dancing  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Cheeks 
turned  pale,  eyes  sought  one  another 
doubtfully.  Yito  del  Serio  ran  to  the 
top  of  the  castle  ramparts,  and  looked 
across  the  great  green  plain,  dotted 
with  white  villages,  and  bounded  by  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto.  He  shaded  his  eyes 
from  the  low  rays  of  the  afternoon 
sun.  ^^ Gli  Albanesi  n^  he  cried  (Gen- 
eral Church's  Greek  soldiers  were 
called  Albaiiesi  by  the  people),  '*they 
are  coming.  I  —  but  they  are  few . ' '  And 
then,  after  a  pause,  "  No,  no ;  fear 
nothing  —  they  are  taking  another 
road  ; "  and  he  descended  from  his  post 
of  observation.  The  dancing  began 
again,  but  not  with  the  same  spirit  as 
before,  though  the  talk  was  brave 
enough.  ^^  Oli  Alhanesi  are  out  of 
sight,"  said  the  revellers.  "  They  are 
afraid  of  us  ;  they  have  run  away.  Ah, 
we  shall  hear  no  more  of  them  I  "  But 
in  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  a  drum 
beating  a  march  was  heard,  and  there 
was  a  rush  to  the  walls. 

"  What  is  it  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,  nothing ;  only  some  sol- 
diers going  to  Taranto.  Bium  viaggio, 
signari  !  there  they  go  I  " 

"  Where,  where  ?  " 

"  Over  there.  See  —  a  small  column  ; 
few,  very  few.  They  are  marching 
towards  the  sea.    Who's  afraid  ?  " 

No  one,  of  course.  Yet  they  ceased 
the  attempt  to  resume  dancing,  and 
hung  together  in  groups  ;  and  Don  Ciro 
marshalled  his  men  to  their  appointed 
posts,  some  to  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses,  some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the 
top  of  the  castle.  The  inhabitants,  too, 
were  provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  took  their  places  as  they  were 
directed.  There  was  a  shot  in  the  wood 
which  lies  about  the  feet  of  the  little 
town ;  another,  another ;  then  half-a- 
dozen  in  quick  succession.  '^  To  arms, 
friends  and  brothers  I  "  cried  Ciro  An- 
nichiarico  and  his  officers.    ^'  They  are 


coming  I  Courage,  brothers,  courage  I  " 
They  were  coming  indeed ;  for  at  that 
moment  the  winter  sunlight  shone 
among  the  trees  on  the  black-plumed 
helmets  of  the  cavaliy,  slowly  descend- 
ing the  opposite^ill,  and  the  shots  in 
the  wood  told  of  a  skirmish  between  the 
brigand  outposts  and  the  gendarme  ria. 

There  was  some  sharp  fighting,  and 
the  broken  ground  made  it  impossible 
for  the  cavalry  to  get  to  close  quarters  ; 
but  a  body  of  infantry  under  Major 
Francia  was  just  behind,  and  rushing 
on,  with  fixed  bayonets,  they  carried 
the  place  in  spite  of  a  galling  fire. 
Many  of  the  brigands  fled,  and  were 
cut  down  by  the  Greeks  and  gendarmes 
who  were  posted  in  the  wood  outside 
San  Marzano.  Some  hid  in  cellars,  and 
were  dragged  forth  and  delivered  up  by 
their  quondam  friends.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  amongst  these. 

The  soldiers  were  for  taking  summary 
vengeance  on  the  villagers  by  burning 
the  place  to  the  ground,  but  this  the 
officers  would  not  allow  ;  so  the  captive 
bric^ands  were  bound  and  marched  off 
to  Francavilla,  where  the  general  had 
now  taken  up  his  headquarters,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  showered  curses 
upon  them,  and  loudly  protested  their 
devoted  friendship  for  the  government. 
As  to  firing  on  the  troops,  or  in  any 
way  assisting  Don  Ciro,  heaven  forbid 
that  they  should  do  such  a  thing  I  But 
the  old  soldiers  smiled  grimly,  and 
pointed  to  hands  grimed  with  gunpow- 
der, and  mouths  black  from  biting  car- 
tridges —  evident  tokens  that  the  people 
had  joined  in  the  fight ;  and  some  forty 
stout  fellows  were  marched  up  to  the 
castle,  there  to  remain  prisoners  till 
General  Church's  pleasure  should  be 
known.  In  San  Marzano  the  troops 
captured  one  hundred  and  thirty  horses 
belonging  to  Ciro's  followers,  over  two 
thousand  firelocks,  and  several  hundreds 
of  pistols  and  stilettos. 

And  what  had  become  of  Don  Ciro  ? 

He  had  escaped  on  his  famous  En- 
glish mare,  and  no  trace  of  him  was  to 
be  found.  But  a  few  nights  later  a 
certain  Don  Giacomo  di  Montenegro, 
was  sitting  over  the  fire,  in  his  own 
home,  in  the  outskirts  of  Brindisi,  a 
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cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  white  night- 
cap on  his  head,  peacefully  ruminating, 
when  he  heard  behind  him  the  sound 
of  stealthy  footsteps,  and  turning  his 
head,  beheld  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  long 
cloak,  approaching  him  on  tiptoe.  To 
his  horror  he  recognized  the  chief  of 
the  Decisi.  "Don  Giro!"  The  cigar 
fell  from  the  poor  old  gentleman's  fin- 


gers. 


"Yes,  it  is  I,  Giro  Annichiarico," 
was  the  reply  —  "I,  and  no  other,  and 
I  have  not  time  for  compliments.  You 
must  help  me  to  escape  from  my  perse- 
cutors one  way  or  another,  or  you  will 
repent  it.  Hide  me  in  your  house,  or 
find  a  vessel  to  put  me  across  seas,  I 
care  not  where — Tunis,  Tripoli,  Gon- 
stantinople  —  anywhere  beyond  the 
power  of  this  infernal  Englishman  I 
Here  are  two  hundred  ducats  where- 
with to  charter  a  vessel,  and  I  think  you 
will  hardly  refuse  Giro  Annichiarico." 

A  week  earlier  it  would  have  been 
doubtless  difficult  to  refuse  such  a  re- 
quest, but  the  taking  of  San  Marzano, 
and  the  capture  made  at  Grottaglia  im- 
mediately after  of  ten  of  Giro's  chief 
officers,  had  put  things  in  quite  a  new 
lisjht.  Giro  must  have  been  astonished 
when  the  old  gentleman  rose,  and,  tak- 
ing off  the  nightcap,  faced  the  unbidden 
guest  with  a  certain  dignity  and  deter- 
mination. "Don  Giro,"  he  said,  "I 
cannot  protect  you.  I  refuse  your 
money,  and  despise  your  threats." 

Giro  glared  on  him  like  a  wild  beast, 
trembling  with  rage  at  this  unexpected 
check.  "  You  refuse  me  1  You  de- 
spise my  threats  ?  Then  look  to  your- 
self, for  by " 

"  Gently,  signore,  gently.  I  have  no 
vessel  to  place  at  your  disposal  in  the 
first  place  ;  and  I  could  not  hide  you 
if  I  would,  because  my  house  is  full 
of  soldiers,  and  I  am  expecting  the 
English  general  and  his  staff  every  mo- 
ment. Just  take  the  trouble  to  peep 
into  the  next  room,  and  you  will  see  the 
table  prepared  for  supper.  Hark,  here 
they  come  I  "  Sure  enough,  the  clatter 
of  horse-hoofs  was  heard  in  the  court- 
yard. "  Fly  I  "  cried  Don  Giacomo  ; 
"  fly,  or  you  are  lost  I  " 

"  Where  can  I  fly  ?  "  answered  Don 


Giro  bitterly.     "  Those  confounded  sol- 
diers are  everywhere." 

"  There,  go  in  there."  Don  Giacomo 
pointed  to  a  small  door.  "  Bolt  yourself 
in,  and  don't  answer  till  you  hear  me 
sa}'  II  vento  I  huono  "  —  and  he  dashed 
off  to  receive  his  guests.  They  proved 
to  be  some  of  the  staff,  and  glad  were 
they  to  find  a  roaring  fire,  and  supper 
ready  to  be  served  up. 

"  But  the  general  ?  where  was  he  ? 
Should  the  supper  wait  his  anival  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  by  no  means.  He  would 
arrive  in  an  hour's  time,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  Don  Giacomo's  good  things 
should  be  spoilt ;  and  as  to  our  general, 
he  is  related  to  those  creatures  who 
live  on  air  I  " 

So  the  officers  were  shown  to  their 
rooms,  and  then  sat  down  gaily  to  sup- 
per, and  then  Don  Giacomo  was  able  to 
return  to  his  prisoner,  who  opened  the 
door  at  the  given  signal,  asking  eagerly, 
"  Is  all  well  ?  " 

"No,  very  ill,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
the  sooner  you  leave  this  house  the 
better.  Understand  that  I  cannot  pro- 
tect you,  and  would  not  if  I  could." 

"  You  say  that  to  me  I  Take  care  I  " 
And  Giro  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger. 

"  Listen  to  me,  signore  abate.  This 
Englishman  has  trusted  me,  and  I  will 
not  betray  his  confidence.  He  was  my 
friend  once,  years  ago.  No,  it  is  no 
use  putting  your  hand  to  your  dagger. 
Of  course  you  can  kill  me,  but  you  can't 
get  out  of  this  house  without  my  help. 
Look  out  of  the  window  if  you  doubt  it." 

Don  Giro  took  three  strides  across 
the  room,  and  looked  down  into  the 
great  courtyard.  Armed  and  mounted 
sentinels  guarded  the  gates,  tall  grena- 
diers paced  the  court  or  stood  about  in 
groups,  officers  and  orderlies  passed  to 
and  fro.  All  were  armed,  all  alert  — 
all  on  the  watch  for  him  !  Giro's  hand 
was  lifted,  and  then  fell  to  his  side  with 
a  gesture  of  despair.  "Traitor!"  he 
muttered  through  his  set  teeth. 

"  Not  so,  Don  Giro  ;  I  should  be  a 
traitor  if  I  broke  faith  with  the  gen- 
eral." 

"You  mean  to  deliver  me  up  to 
him?" 

"  Not  that  either,  signore.    You  shall 
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get  out  of  this  house  and  out  of  Brindisi 
safe  and  sound  for  me.  After  that  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you,  and  you  must 
trust  to  your  own  devices,  which  have 
got  you  out  of  many  a  worse  scrape  ere 
this." 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this  I  "  muttered 
the  baffled  villain  under  his  breath. 

But  Don  Giacomo  heard  him,  and 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  out- 
ward spreading  of  the  pahns^  "Don't 
thr3aten,  please,"  said  he.  "  The  house 
is  full  of  soldiers,  you  know,  and  a  word 
from  me  —  but  I  am  a  peaceable  man, 
and  you  are  wise.  Only  I  don't  choose 
to  be  insulted  in  my  own  house." 

"Well,  well,  one  must  submit  to 
fate,"  growled  Don  Giro  ;  "  but  in  truth 
I  am  tired  of  this  life." 

"  Truly  you  would  do  well  to  take 
to  au  honester  one,"  answered  Don 
Giacomo  sententiously.  "  Perhaps  you 
might  get  a  pardon  as  others  have 
done." 

"  I  get  a  pardon  ?  No  chance  of 
that.  This  confounded  general  has 
sworn  my  destruction." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  Don  Giro  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  at  Lecce,  at  his  own 
dinner-table.  It  was  reported  to  me  by 
one  who  was  there,  word  for  word. 
Not  that  I  care  a  fig  about  dying ;  but 
when  I  think  of  that  man  my  blood 
freezes  I  Fifty  plots  have  I  laid  against 
him,  and  all  have  failed.  Oh,  I  have 
seen  him  I  A  little  man,  two  inches 
shorter  than  I,  and  too  young  for  a  gen- 
eral. But  he  rides  well,  and  he  has  an 
eye  I  I  went  to  the  theatre  at  Lecce  on 
purpose  to  see  him.  I  have  tried  to  gain 
over  his  soldiers,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Even  the  gendarmes,  half  of  whom  are 
Carbonari^  are  my  bitter  foes  now  that 
this  Englishman  has  come  into  Apulia. 
Did  not  they  lead  the  attack  at  San 
Marzano  ?  Carbonari^  Calderari  —  the 
names  go  for  nothing  —  they  all  forget 
their  differences  to  run  after  his  pleas- 
ure !  Did  he  not  have  the  whole  Beci- 
zione  seized  at  Grottaglia,  in  their  own 
council-chamber  ?  Ay,  and  he  got  his 
information  from  Grottaglia  itself,  my 
own  town.  And  now  you,  you  yourself, 
Don  Giacomo,  are  against  me,  and  for 
him,  the  Englishman  I  " 
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"  Gome,  Don  Giro  ;  no  use  wasting 
time  in  words.  Look  here  ;  "  and  he 
flung  a  bundle  on  the  ground.  "  These 
clothes  belong  to  my  sister.  Dress  your^ 
self  in  them,  and  put  your  own  into  this 
bag.     I  will  be  back  directly." 

He  went  to  receive  General  Ghurch, 
who  was  at  that  moment  riding  into  the- 
courtyard,  and  having  seen  him  safe  in 
the  room  prepared  for  him,  returned 
accompanied  by  a  little  boy. 

"  Garlo,  attend  I  "  said  Don  Giacomo, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  child's  shoulder. 
"Look  at  me,  and  not  at  the  signora, 
Garlo." 

"  Si,  M'sfworc,"  said  the  boy,  stealing 
a  wistful  and  wondering  glance  at  the 
figure  in  female  habiliments,  the  face 
muffled  with  veil  and  kerchief. 

"Take  the  signora's  bundle.  Carlo 
mio  —  that  is  right  —  and  conduct  her 
to  the  shore,  and  set  her  across  the  har- 
bor to  the  back  of  the  castle.  Do  you 
understand  ?  " 

"  <S'*,  «',  sigfnore." 

"And  when  you  have  landed  her, 
come  back  quick  —  and  do  just  what  the 
signora  bids  you." 

"  Signore,  si,  si,"  cried  the  urchin, 
shouldering  his  bundle,  in  a  hurry  to  be 
oif. 

"  And  mind  you  don't  speak  to  any 
one,  Carlo.  Addio^  signora.  Felice 
rujtte  e  buon  viaggio ; "  and  Giro  and 
his  little  guide  departed. 

They  passed  through  a  long  gallery 
purposely  but  dimly  lighted,  and  were 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  officers  who 
stood  talking  in  groups  ;  they  descended 
the  staircase  and  crossed  the  great 
hall  unchallenged,  though  some  curious 
glances  and  laughing  remarks  followed 
the  passage  of  the  muffled  female  and 
her  little  guide.  Just  as  they  reached 
the  door,  they  nearly  ran  into  a  tall 
young  captain  of  hussars  just  entering, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  Holloa,  my  dear  i 
don't  be  frightened.  I've  a  mind  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  face  is  hidden  under 
that  hood  ; "  but  luckily  for  Don  Giro, 
Golonel  Bentz  was  within  earshot,  and 
took  up  his  young  friend  pretty  sharply. 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  business  is  it  of  yours  if  the  girl 
is  handsome    or   plain  ?    Any  woman 
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belonging  to  this  house  is  to  be  treated 
with  respect." 

*'A11  right,  colonel,"  answered  the 
young  man  good-humoredly.  "I  was 
only  joking." 

*' Some  petitioner  to  the  general  — 
some  contrahbandista,^^  suggested  an- 
other. 

*'  Upon  my  word  1  "  said  another, 
"  did  you  see  her  eyes  ?  I  caught  a 
look,  and  thought  such  eyes  only  be- 
longed to  Giro  or  the  devil  I  " 

*'  You  young  fool,"  answered  Colonel 
Bentz,  with  a  laugh,  in  which  the  rest 
joined,  "  you  see  Don  Giro  everywhere. 
You  must  be  precious  afraid  of  him. 
Fancy  looking  for  him  in  Don  Giaco- 
mo's  house  I " 

And  while  the  discussion  was  going 
on.  Giro  had  slipped  past,  crossed  the 
court,  answered  the  challenge  of  the 
sentinels,  and  in  due  time  had  been 
rowed  across  the  harbor,  and  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle.  The  little  boy 
returned  to  Don  Giacomo,  and  reported 
that  the  signora  donna  had  shaken  her 
fist  and  poured  forth  mille  maledi- 
zwne  as  she  sprang  ashore,  and  added 
shrewdly,  "  For  my  part,  signore,  I 
don't  believe  that  the  signora  donna  is  a 
signora  donna  at  all." 

Then  Don  Giacomo  went  up-stairs  to 
the  general's  room  and  told  him  the 
whole  story,  winding  up  with,  "And 
now  —  I  can  only  throw  myself  on  your 
Excellency's  friendship  for  Giacomo  di 
Montenegro." 

General  Ghurch  had  listened  without 
a  word  of  interruption.  Now  he  looked 
up,  and  there  was  a  comical  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  "Do  you  think  I  am  angry 
with  you,  old  friend,  for  letting  the 
scoundrel  go  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  How 
could  you  give  him  up,  when  you  had 
passed  your  word  ?  If  you  had  been 
capable  of  such  a  thing  you  would  be 
no  friend  of  mine." 

Happy  Don  Giacomo  !  Before  Gen- 
eral Ghurch  knew  what  was  coming, 
his  hand  was  seized  and  repeatedly 
kissed. 

"  Well ,  well,"  said  the  general,  "  pray 
let's  say  no  more  about  it.  It  would  be 
awkward  for  us  both  if  the  story  got 
abroad." 


"  I  am  well  aware  of  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  But,  your  Excellency, 
I  have  still  a  favor  to  ask — for  the 
honor  of  my  house." 

"  I  guess  your  meaning,  my  friend. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  get  twenty 
miles  from  Brindisi  ?  " 

"  Four  or  five  hours." 

"  Then  don't  let  us  say  another  word 
about  Don  Giro  till  daybreak.  That 
will  give  the  fellow  rope  enough,  1 
think  I  " 

One  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  must 
have  been  with  a  certain  shamefaced- 
ness  that  the  quixotic  general  told  the 
story  next  morning  to  his  trusty  chief 
of  the  staff,  who  dryly  remarked  in 
reply,  that  by  this  time  Giro  was  prob- 
ably off  to  the  mountains.  To  which 
General  Ghurch  retorted  that  Giro  was 
certainly  gone  to  his  own  town  of  Grot- 
taglia,  which  he  would  think  all  the 
safer  because  of  the  general's  foray 
lately  made  there. 

So  now,  some  days  were  sp«nt  in 
riding  about  the  country  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  any  trace  of  the  chief 
of  assassins  was  to  be  heard  of.  In  the 
saddle  at  daybreak,  with  no  refresh- 
ment but  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit, 
off  to  this  village  or  that  masaeria^  visit- 
ing outposts,  questioning  peasants,  and 
back  after  thirty  or  forty  miles'  ride  to 
Francavilla  to  dine,  and  then  snatch  a 
couple  of  hours'  sleep  on  a  sofa,  booted 
and  spurred,  and  wrapped  in  his  long 
cloak.  Once  as  he  rode  with  his  troops, 
accompanied  by  some  gentlemen  of  the 
province,  along  a  deep-cut  lane,  leading 
to  Grottaglia,  Giro  himself  was  hidden 
among  the  bushes  above  him  ;  so  close 
was  he  that  by  stooping  he  could  have 
touched  the  general's  plume  I  and  he 
was  raising  his  carbine  to  fire,  when  the 
sudden  appearance  of  some  soldiers  in 
the  high  field  where  the  brigands  were 
concealed  forced  them  to  mount  and 
dash  away  for  dear  life.  Meanwhile 
General  Ghurch  rode  through  the  lane 
below,  chatting  cheerfully,  and  una- 
ware of  the  nearness  of  his  foe.  Grot- 
taglia was  reached,  and  the  soldiers 
passed  through  silent  and  deserted 
streets.  Not  a  woman  looked  forth 
from  her  window  to  see  the  troops  ride 
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by  ;  if  a  man  appeared,  he  averted  his 
face  and  hurried  by  without  look  or 
greeting.  But  just  as  they  rode  through 
the  gates  of  the  rebellious  little  town, 
a  venerable-looking,  Avhite-bearded  old 
monk  met  them.  Throwing  back  his 
hood,  he  gazed  earnestly  on  the  martial 
array,  then  raising  his  hands,  he  sol- 
emnly invoked  a  blessing  from  heaven 
on  the  leader  and  his  men. 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks,  good  father," 
said  General  Church,  saluting  the  old 
monk  respectfully.  ''Thanks  all  the 
more  because  yours  is  the  only  saluta- 
tion I  have  met  with  since  I  entered 
the  city  of  Grottaglia." 

Soon  after  this  General  Church  ap- 
peared before  San  Marzano.    Out  came 
the  people  to  meet  him,  the  sindaco, 
the  clergy  in  their  robes,  the  women 
carrying  olive-branches.    There  was  an 
ovation  of  welcome   to  the  deliverer, 
and  protestations  of  joy  at  the  defeat  of 
the  brigands,  and  of  hope  for  Giro's 
overthrow — to  all  which  the  general 
answered  never  a  word,  but  sat  like  a 
statue,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  his  own  contem- 
plations.   The  sindaco  implored  him  to 
enter  the  city,  where  a  feast  was  pre- 
pared for  him.    Still   no   reply.    The 
women  (and  this  was  the  trying  part  of 
the  business,  says  the  general  pathet- 
ically, for  many  were  handsome   and 
graceful,  and  of  respectable  families  I) 
knelt  before  him  with  waving  of  olive- 
branches  and  frantic  cries  of  Miseri- 
cardia  I  Pieta  !     Still  he  hardened  his 
heart,   requested'  the  fair  dames    and 
damsels  to  rise,  and  turning  to  the  sin- 
dacoy  said  that  he  would  not  enter  San 
Marzano  in  peaceful  wise  till  it  had 
made  up  for  its  late  bad  behavior.    As 
to  the   priests,  who  came   forward  in 
their  turn,  he  would  have   nothing  to 
say  to  them.     It  was  their  duty  to  teach 
the  people  obedience  to  the  law,  peace, 
and  charity  ;  whereas  the  conduct  of 
San  Marzano  showed  that  the  people 
had  been  very  ill  taught  indeed.     "I 
will  never  enter  your  town,"  he  said, 
''  till  you  have  wiped  away  the  disgrace 
of  having   fought   against    the    king's 
troops.     I  give  you  five  days  wherein 
to  find  Don  Giro,  or  put  me  in  the  way 


of  finding  him.  If  you  do  not  do  this, 
San  Marzano  shall  be  burnt  to  the 
ground.  You  may  send  away  your 
women  and  children,  but  not  a  man  of 
you  will  leave  this  place  without  a  per- 
mit from  me  or  one  of  my  officers,  on 
pain  of  being  sent  for  trial  to  the  mili- 
tary commission  at  Francavilla."  And 
he  rode  away. 

Three  days  later.  General  Church 
reached  Ostuni  after  a  forty  miles'  ride, 
and  having  made  arrangements  for 
the  following  day,  dismissed  Colonel 
Schmerber  and  the  aides-de-camp  for  a 
few  hours  of  much-needed  rest.  But 
there  was  to  be  no  sleep  for  them  that 
night.  The  general,  had  just  wrapped 
his  military  cloak  around  him,  when  far 
away,  through  the  silence  of  the  win- 
ter night,  only  broken  by  the  Qui 
vive  f  of  the  sentinel  at  the  gate,  he 
heard  the  ringing  of  horses'  feet.  He 
threw  open  the  window.  Surely  that 
was  in  the  direction  of  Francavilla  ? 
Truly  the  rider  rode  fast,  and  came 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  now  he  stopped  at 
the  gate  of  Ostuni,  for  that  was  the 
sentinel's  challenge.  Then  came  the 
clattering  hoofs,  full  gallop,  along  the 
narrow  little  paved  street ;  he  drew 
rein  at  the  courtyard  of  the  general's 
quarters,  and  again  there  was  the  Qui 
Vive  ?  the  pass- word,  the  unbarring  of 
the  great  gates,  the  entrance  within  the 
court,  the  parley  at  the  castle  door. 
How  long  it  seemed  while  the  huge  key 
was  turning  in  the  rusty  lock,  and  the 
bars  being  pushed  back,  to  let  the  mes- 
senger in  I  The  general  hurried  from 
his  room,  and  nearly  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Colonel  Schmerber,  who  rushed 
breathless  up-stairs. 

"  A  courier,  general,  a  courier,  from 
Francavilla  I  "We've  got  him,  general, 
we've  got  him  ;  the  devil  has  abandoned 
him  at  last  I '' 

Close  at  his  heels,  covered  with  mud 
from  head  to  foot,  came  the  courier. 
"  God  fights  for  your  Excellency,  and 
Giro  is  fast  in  the  net.  Francia,  Bian- 
chi,  Guarini,  Corsi,  send  their  congratu- 
lations. They  salute  your  Excellency. 
Here  is  the  despatch." 

''  Fusco,  you  shall  choose  the  best 
horse  that  you  can  find  for  this  I  "  and 
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as  he  spoke,  the  general  broke  the 
seals  of  the  despatch,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

ExcELLENZA,  —  Don  Clro  is  in  the  tower 
of  Scaserba,  closely  surrounded.  He  can't 
escape.  lie  has  killed  and  wounded  several 
of  our  men.  The  troops  are  enthusiastic, 
the  militia  behave  well.  The  volunteers 
were  the  first  to  discover  him.  He  defends 
himself  desperately.  Your  arrival  will 
finish  the  business,  if  it  is  not  finished  be- 
fore. The  troops  of  Francia,  Corsi,  Bianchi, 
surround  Scaserba,  while  the  guns  threaten 
Grottaglia  ;  but  even  that  town  is  for  us 
now.  The  road  is  too  bad  to  bring  the 
guns  here.  Guabini. 

^^Moniez^  montez^  messieurs!^''  cried 
the  general,  all  fatigue  forgotten.  "  For 
you,  Fusco,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  then 
join  me  at  Scaserba." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  your  Excellency  I 
I  need  nothing  but  a  fresh  horse  ;  "  and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  riding  full 
speed  through  the  sleeping  town,  leav- 
ing for  the  master  of  the  house  the 
following  note,  written  by  the  general 
on  a  scrap  of  paper  :  "  The  abate  is  in 
the  net.  Pray  God  for  a  happy  ending 
to  our  enterprise." 

On  they  dashed,  through  grey  olive 
woods  and  leafless  vineyards,  under  the 
rocky  heights  of  Cisternita,  past  the 
fortified  masserie  that  are  scattered 
round  the  Monte  di  Martina,  drawing 
rein  for  the  first  time  as  day  was  break- 
ing, at  the  top  of  a  ridge,  whence  they 
saw  stretching  below  them  the  wide 
plain,  dotted  with  white  towns  and 
towers,  and  among  them  the  tower  of 
Scaserba.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken 
since  they  left  Ostuni,  and  Schmerber 
broke  the  silence  by  saying,  ''This 
time,  general,  we  have  him  fast  I  " 

"We  shall  see,  mon  chevy^^  was  the 
answer  ;  "  seeing  is  believing  I  Spur 
on  I    Forward,  gentlemen  1  " 

On,  on,  across  the  plain,  till  they 
neared  the  tower.  Peaceful  it  lay,  in 
the  misty  sunshine  of  the  Febiniary 
morning  ;  no  sound  or  sight  of  war 
broke  the  stillness.  They  accosted 
some  peasants,  and  heard  that  the  siege 
was  over,  and  Ciro  a  prisoner.  As  they 
reached  Grottaglia  the  news  was  con- 
firmed 1)y  seeing  that  the  camp  outside 


the  city,  with  its  two  cannon  set  to 
overawe  the  place,  had  been  taken 
away.  So  they  were  late  for  the  finish, 
after  all  I 

We  must  go  back  a  little  to  give  the 
account  of  the  siege  and  Giro's  cap- 
ture. "  The  masserie  or  farmhouses  of 
Apulia,"  we  are  told,  "  are  all  built  on 
the  same  plan,  and  capable  of  defence. 
They  date  from  the  period  when  the 
incursions  of  pirates  were  frequent,  and 
the  people  shut  themselves  up  with 
their  cattle  and  valuables  when  an  at- 
tack was  apprehended.  A  square  solid 
wall  surrounds  the  dwelling-house, 
which  is  built  on  one  side  of  the  en- 
closure, and  contains  two  or  three 
rooms.  The  stables  and  outhouses 
form  a  right  angle  to  the  dwelling-house, 
also  within  this  wall.  A  tower  of  two 
stories  stands  apart,  and  is  ascended  by 
stone  steps,  or  by  a  ladder  or  draw- 
bridge." "  Giro,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
took  refuge  with  a  few  companions  in 
the  Masse ria  di  Scaserba.  He  had  pre- 
viously provided  it  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  When  he  saw  the  militia 
of  San  Marzano  searching  for  him  he 
was  not  alarmed,  thinking  he  could 
easily  cut  his  way  through  them.  He 
shot  the  first  man  dead  who  came 
within  his  range.  The  militia  of  San 
Marzano  sent  information  of  his  pres- 
ence to  the  nearest  troops,  and  Giro 
found  himself  surrounded.  Seeing  that 
a  vigorous  assault  was  intended,  he 
locked  up  the  people  of  the  masseria 
in  their  straw-magazine,  and  mounted 
the  tower  with  his  companions."  A 
very  few  well-armed  men  could  hold 
the  tower  against  hundreds,  and  the 
brigands  defended  themselves  vigor- 
ously  till  nightfall.  Giro  tried  to  escape 
in  the  darkness,  but  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  apprised  him  that  reinforcements 
of  cavalry  had  arrived,  whose  pursuit 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  elude  ;  so  he 
returned,  having  killed  one  of  the  vol- 
tigeurs  stationed  under  the  wall  from 
which  he  had  meant  to  descend.  He 
shut  himself  up  again  in  his  tower,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  making 
cartridges. 

At  daybreak  the  besiegers  tried  to 
break  open  or  bum  the  gates  of  the 
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masseria,  but  the  besieged  repulsed 
them  with  a  rapid  and  well-directed 
tire,  killing  and  wounding  several  as- 
sailants. Then  a  four-pounder  was 
pointed  against  the  roof  of  the  tower, 
and  the  tiles  and  bricks  came  rattling 
down,  forcing  the  brigands  to  descend 
to  the  lower  story.  Worn  out  with 
fatigue,  tormented  by  burning  thirst, 
Ciro  called  a  parley.  Upon  this  the 
troops  ceased  firing,  and  Bianchi  came 
forward.  Ciro  showed  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  tower. 

"  Good-morning,  gentlemen.  I  wish 
to  speak  with  the  general." 

"  Impossible,  Don  Ciro." 

"  But  I  am  willins:  to  treat  with  him  1 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  this,  who  refuses 
to  speak  with  me  ?  —  with  me,  Ciro  An- 
nichiarico  I  " 

"  Not  even  with  you,  Don  Ciro." 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  speaking 
with  many  generals  —  and  I  have  many 
things  to  sav  to  Generale  Giorgio." 

"  That  may  be,  Don  Ciro." 

"  But  I  wish  to  treat  with  him,  I  tell 
YOU.  Good  heavens  I  what  a  man  is 
this,  who  refuses  to  see  me  !  "  He 
stood  there,  a  wild  figure,  his  eyes 
glaring  fiercely  from  his  powder-grimed 
face,  showing  his  teeth  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  trembling  with  rage  —  then, 
"  Water,  water  !  "  he  gasped,  "  for  the 
love  of  God,  let  me  have  a  drop  of 
water  I  " 

Bianchi  signed  to  a  soldier,  who  ran 
forward  with  a  pitcher.  Ciro  drank 
greedily,  and  would  have  handed  it 
back. 

'*  Give  the  rest  to  your  comrades," 
said  Bianchi;  "and  now,  Don  Ciro, 
defend  yourself  as  long  as  you  choose, 
but  you  can't  escape.  We  don't  care  if 
we  have  the  tower  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
but  have  it  we  will." 

"We  are  rich,  signore  maggiore ; 
those  who  serve  us  are  wise  !  " 

It  was  an  unlucky  speech  to  make  to 
one  of  General  Church's  officers,  and 
Bianchi's  wrath  blazed  out.  "Rascal, 
assassin,"  he  shouted,  "get  back  to 
your  tower  I     The  parley  is  at  an  end." 

With  a  curse  Don  Ciro  withdrew,  and 
as  he  did  so  a  rattling  fire  came  from 
the  loop-holes  of  the  tower,  killinor  two 


voltigeurs  who  were  standing  incau- 
tiously exposed. 

The  firing  went  on  till  evening,  and 
then  another  parley  was  called.  Ciro 
appeared  again  at  the  head  of  his  ladder. 

"  Conduct  me  to  the  general,  then." 

"  Only  as  a  prisoner,  Don  Ciro." 

"So  be  it,  then  ; "  and  ordering  his 
men  to  cease  firing  and  lower  the  draw- 
bridge, he  crossed  it  rapidly,  and  in  an- 
other moment  was  disarmed  and  bound. 
On  being  searched  they  fgund  on  him 
several  amulets,  some  French  songs, 
and  a  red  pocket-book  which  contained 
a  packet  of  poison,  and  his  diploma  as 
chief  of  the  Decisi.  It  seems  strange 
that,  knowing  his  certain  fate,  he  had 
not  courage  at  last  to  "  end  all "  by  self- 
destruction. 

Soon  the  whole  band  of  brigands, 
strongly  fettered  and  closely  guarded, 
were  on  their  march  to  Francavilla. 
Ciro  kept  a  gloomy  silence  all  the  way, 
except  once,  when  he  suddenly  broke 
out,  rolling  iiis  eyes  and  gnashing  his 
teeth.  "  For  eighteen  years  I  have 
been  absolute  master  of  the  province. 
I  have  made  fools  of  many  generals  — 
French,  Italian,  Swiss,  German,  Nea- 
politan —  and  now  at  last  I  have  been 
made  a  fool  of  by  this  accursed  En- 
glishman I "  After  this  he  did  not 
again  open  his  lips  till  he  and  his  es- 
cort reached  Francavilla. 

Francavilla  was  illuminated  that  night 
—  not  for  joy  at  the  capture,  but  because 
the  soldiers  were  few  and  the  disaffected 
many,  and  it  was  safer  that  no  corners 
should  be  left  in  darkness.  So,  by  mil- 
itary order,  every  house  and  street  and 
square  blazed  with  light.  The  houses 
opposite  the  prison  were  occupied  by 
soldiers,  four  gendarmes  kept  guard  in 
the  room  where  the  fallen  chief  of  the 
Jissassius  lay,  four  hussars  kept  the 
door,  cavalry  patrolled  the  street  out- 
side, and  very  glad  and  thankful  were 
his  captors  to  hand  over  their  prey  to 
the  general  when  he  arrived  early  in 
the  morning. 

Both  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
would  have  had  Ciro  put  to  death  then 
and  there  as  an  outlaw;  but  "No,*' 
said  General  Church.  "  I  am  quite 
aware  that  he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
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law,  but  he  shall  have  a  fair  trial  for 
all  that.  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  he  has 
been  tried  and  convicted  a  dozen  times, 
but  his  friends  shall  not  say  we  don't 
dare  bring  him  to  justice  publicly,  or 
that  we  fear  a  rescue."  So  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico  was  arraigned  for  his  crimes, 
according  to  the  usual  forms.  When  he 
was  first  brought  in  he  made  a  speech, 
which  he  addressed,  as  he  thought,  to 
General  Church.  Being  told  that  the 
general  was  jiot  present,  and  refused  a 
private  interview  with  him,  "Ho  capito  " 
(I  understand),  he  said,  and  from  that 
time,  all  through  his  trial,  never  an- 
swered a  question  or  spoke  a  word. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1818,  he  was 
led  to  his  death  through  the  streets  of 
Francavilla,  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  as  were  the  roofs  and  win- 
dows too.  The  church  bells  tolled, 
the  black  coffin  was  carried  along,  pre- 
ceding the  ciiminal,  who  walked  be- 
tween two  files  of  soldiers,  carrying 
himself  with  an  air  of  haughty  defiance, 
and  turning  scornfully  from  the  Mis- 
sion priests,  who  followed,  anxious  to 
call  some  feeling  of  repentance  to  this 
hardened  soul.  The  piazza  was  filled 
with  troops  and  guarded  by  cannon. 
In  the  centre  waved  the  banner  of 
the  Decisi  —  black,  with  the  insignia 
of  death's-head  and  cross-bones  —  and 
close  beside  it  stood  a  row  of  soldiers, 
carbine  in  hand.  Giro  took  his  place, 
asking  for  wine-and-water,  which  was 
given  him,  and  then  turning  to  the 
priests  with  a  snarl.  "  Away  I  "  he 
said.  "  Am  I  not  a  priest  ?  am  I  not 
the  Abate  Annichiarico,  and  your  su- 
perior?" and  to  one  kindly  old  priest, 
who,  holding  out  the  crucifix,  begged 
him  at  least  to  give  one  sign  of  peni- 
tence, he  added,  pushing  away  the  sa- 
cred sign  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
*'  Gome,  these  fellows  would  as  soon 
shoot  you  as  me  —  so  be  off." 

The  crowd  looked  on  in  shuddering 
silence  ;  then  there  was  a  murmur,  "  It 
is  he  —  truly  it  is  Don  Giro  ; "  but  there 
was  no  thought  of  a  rescue,  the  people 
were  overawed.  A  soldier  camo  for- 
ward to  tie  a  white  bandage  over  his 
eves. 

"  Ah,  bah  !  "  he  said,  with  somethinff 


of  his  usual  swagger,  *'I  will  not  die 
so  ;  I  will  die  like  a  soldier,  my  eyes 
open.  Here  is  my  breast  —  fire,  my 
friends  I  " 

"  Not  so,  not  80,  villain  I  "  cried  the 
soldiers  with  one  voice  ;  "  you  shall  die 
the  death  of  a  dog  I  You  a  soldier ! 
Never,  never  I  Murderer,  prepare  to 
die  I  " 

These  words  rang  loud  and  clear 
through  the  silence,  and  were  taken  up 
and  repeated,  first  by  two  or  three  of 
the  crowd,  then  swelling  to  a  kind 
of  groan  —  Scelerato  I  assassino  I  mala- 
detto  I  reaching  the  ear  on  all  sides. 
Then  Giro's  courage  forsook  him  ;  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast ;  passively  he 
submitted  to  be  blindfolded,  knelt  as  he 
was  desired  to  do,  with  his  back  to  the 
file  of  soldiery.  A  blast  from  a  trum- 
pet, a  volley  of  musketry,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  But  though  twelve 
balls  took  effect,  he  still  breathed,  and 
a  second  volley  was  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings.  "As  we  per- 
ceived," said  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  that 
he  was  enchanted,  we  then  loaded  his 
own  musket  with  a  silver  bullet,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  spell."  In  another 
moment  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body  and  held  up  before  the  spectators 
with  proclamation  :  "  This  is  the  head 
of  the  chief  of  assassins.  Giro  Anni- 
chiarico of  Grottaglia." 

It  was  over.  Giro  was  dead.  There 
was  an  awestruck  silence,  such  as  fol- 
lows the  crash  of  some  tremendous 
thunder-peal.  Then  heads  were  lifted, 
some  one  in  the  crowd  cried,  "jK  hen 
fatto  I "  (Well  done  I  ),  and  the  crisis 
was  over.  ^^Evviva,  cvvira  il  Oenerale! 
we  are  free,  we  are  free  I  "  cried  the 
multitude,  waving  their  hats,  and  press- 
ing round  with  shouts  of  joy  ;  whilf 
General  Ghurch,  riding  forward,  ad- 
dressed the  crowd,  thanking  them  for 
their  loyalty,  and  exhorting  them  to 
show  its  sincerity  by  helping  him  to 
clear  their  beautiful  Apulia  from  the 
robbers  and  murderers  who  had  so  long 
infested  it. 

The  head  of  Giro  was  carried  to  Grot- 
taglia, and  placed  in  an  iron  cage  over 
the  gate  of  the  cit)*. 

E.  M.  Giirucn. 
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From  Macniillan's  Magazine. 
AN  APOLOGY  FK03H  AGE  TO  YOUTH. 

Ox  the  outskirts  of  a  certain  western,  or 
perhaps  of  an  eastern,  town,  in  a  pretty  old 
house  in  a  pretty  old  garden,  an  old  man 
lived  for  many  years,  and  there  he  died  not 
very  long  ago.  He  had  an  inherited  for- 
tune large  enough  to  divide  handsomely 
among  his  sons  and  daughters,  three  of 
whom  lived  with  him  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  His  way  of  life  was  frugal,  though 
even  the  most  thoughtless  and  luxury-loving 
of  his  children  (the  one  who  writes  this) 
could  not  call  it  meagre.  He  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  cleverness,  and  wrote  as  well  as 
read  a  great  deal ;  though  he  never  troubled 
us  with  his  writings,  nor  were  we  very  curi- 
ous to  know  about  them.  His  neighbors 
thought  him  eccentric,  even  the  poorer 
ones  with  whom  he  was  more  familiar  than 
with  the  rest ;  and  his  children  thought 
him  self-absorbed  and  stem.  In  his  later 
years  he  lived  in  his  library,  so  that  one  of 
his  sons  used  to  say  that  his  face  had  come 
to  look  like  a  page  from  an  old  book,  with 
worlds  of  fine  meaning  in  it,  but  written  in 
a  forgotten  language  ;  and  it  is  indeed  the 
truth  that,  except  in  a  cloister,  a  more  stu- 
dious, silent,  pale  face  than  his  is  rarely 
seen. 

Much  more  than  this  might  be  said,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  it.  Identification 
is  not  desired,  and  the  slightest  introduction 
will  suffice  for  what  follows.  It  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  this  gentleman  addressed 
to  his  children  a  little  while  before  his 
death,  with  a  superscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  should  not  be  opened  till  a  month  or 
so  after  he  was  gone.  His  wishes  were  of 
course  obeyed.  Some  years  have  passed 
since  then,  but  the  difference  the  reading 
of  this  letter  made  in  us  has  never  lessened, 
and  it  never  can  lessen.  Often  and  often 
have  we  thought  that,  were  it  published,  it 
might  si>eak  to  good  purpose  for  other 
fathers  to  other  children ;  and  with  that 
idea  alone  it  is  published  now. 

Believe  me,  George,  believe  me, 
Charles,  and  you,  too,  my  daughters, 
that  no  wicked  wish  to  hurt  you  with 
unanswerable  reproach  from  the  place 
where  I  shall  be  when  this  is  read  in- 
spires me  to  write  it.  Indeed,  w^hat  I 
propose  to  indite  is  not  a  complaint  but 
an  explanation ;  and  it  touches  you 
no  more  than  all  the  young  men  and 
women  that  ever  lived,  not  excluding 
myself,  who  was  once  as  much  of  a 


young  man  as  you  could  find  to-day  in 
seven  counties.  Complaint,  if  com- 
plaint be  lawful,  lies  against  our  com- 
mon nature,  the  instincts  of  which  may 
be  wholesome  and  prosperous  enough 
in  their  general  operation,  and  for  man- 
kind in  the  mass  ;  though  I  dare  say 
that  there  is  hardly  an  individual  man 
or  woman  that  has  not  suffered  the  pain 
which  those  instincts  bring  us  to  infiict 
upon  each  other  in  turn. 

During  the  many,  many  days  of  lone- 
liness that  I  have  spent  in  my  own 
room  —  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  books  are 
kept  together,  and  if  the  bow-pots  in 
the  window  are  handsomely  replenished 
as  the  seasons  allow —  I  have  often 
sought  among  essayists,  poets,  play- 
writers,  and  biographers  for  some  rec- 
ognition of  my  own  particular  trouble, 
and  have  never  found  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  and  yet  sure  I  am  that  mine  is  no 
singular  case,  but  the  experience  of 
thousands  and  thousands  who  have 
silently  endured  without  quite  com- 
prehending it.  Indeed,  the  essayists 
and  the  poets,  the  play-writers  and 
the  biographers  (but  the  playwrights  in 
especial),  are  all  in  one  tale  ;  which  is 
that  men  when  they  grow  old  do  natu- 
rally become  morose,  silent,  solitary, 
withdrawing  from  companionship  just 
as  the  beasts  do  when  age  brings  upon 
them  a  like  depravity.  Now  I  do  not 
doubt  it  true  of  any  of  us  that  the  sink-' 
ing  of  the  vital  fiame  is  so  manifested  ; 
and  besides,  over  and  above  what  the 
physiologists  would  tell  us,  we  know 
that  we  are  not  all  good  people.  Born 
selfish,  envious,  uncharitable,  the  staple 
elements  of  our  nature  wear  through 
the  gilding  of  youth,  or  we  grow  care- 
less of  betraying  them.  And  then  it  is 
a  very  true  saying,  I  am  sure,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  strong  native  pre- 
ponderance of  good  qualities  or  bad  (for 
once  I  bid  you  think  of  wine)  it  never 
fails  to  come  out  with  age.  Therefore 
I  am  not  so  foolish  or  regardless  as  to 
argue  that,  in  a  world  which  has  never 
yet  produced  one  perfect  generation  of 
mankind,  no  old  man  is  silent,  solitary, 
sullen,  unless  he  is  made  so  by  un- 
kindly circumstance.  But  what  I  do 
think  is,  that  the  making  of  such  old 
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men  is  common  in  many  a  household  of 
young  people. 

It  was  in  my  hooks  of  natural  history 
that  I  found  the  nearest  explanation  of 
myself  (myself  of  the  last  ten  years, 
you  will  understand)  that  a  very  consid- 
erable library  could  afford.  You  would 
have  been  amused,  perhaps  touched,  I 
am  sure  surprised,  had  you  known  that 
a  good  part  of  the  retired  and  churlish 
occupations  of  your  father  in  his  "  den  " 
was  to  discover  pathetic  resemblances 
between  himself  and  the  *' rogue  ele- 
phants "  of  natural  history.  Charles 
laughs  ;  he  says  that  he  has  noticed 
such  resemblances  in  the  family  jungle, 
but  not  their  pathos.  Xo,  no,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  kind  I  Being  a  good 
boy  at  heart,  he  lets  such  jokes  run 
through  his  mind  silently  now.  Con- 
templation and  a  fellow-feeling  have 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case 
of  tliese  poor  beasts  has  been  much 
misunderstood,  much  misrepresented. 
No  doubt  they  lend  themselves  to  mis- 
representation by  their  own  conduct. 
The  most  sensible  and  cogitative  of 
quadrupeds,  the  thought  of  what  is 
really  a  common  injury,  a  universal 
fate,  works  upon  their  minds  as  it  does 
in  no  other  animal ;  and  being  untamed 
creatures,  with  a  genealogy  of  wilduess 
extending  in  unbroken  continuity  to 
remote  geological  periods  (as  witness 
their  tusks,  Cordelia,  and  their  trunks, 
Elizabeth),  they  fall  into  ungovern- 
able passions  of  resentment.  Raging 
with  an  old-world  sense  of  unmerited 
wrong,  they  cry  vengefuUy,  invade  and 
toss  orchards  about,  trample  whole  vil- 
lages underfoot ;  and  then  how  right 
it  seems  to  call  them  "  mad "  and 
"  rogue,"  and  how  justly  and  judiciously 
were  they  driven  from  the  herd  I 

Poor  rogues  I  I  think  I  understand 
you  better,  although,  thanks  to  a  widely 
differing  process  of  evolution,  I  have 
never  been  tempted  to  toss  orchards 
about,  nor  (George,  bear  me  out ;  you 
have  known  me  longest)  to  trample  on 
anybody  or  anything.  Your  fault,  poor 
rogues  I  is  one  that  we  are  all  doomed 
to  fall  into  ;  and  though  you  take  its 
punishment  as  an  exceptional  outrage, 
it  is  a  common  punishment,  and  written 


among  the  laws  of  nature.  In  your  ear, 
friend  rogue  —  that  ear  of  noble  flap 
that  was  made  when  flies  were  flies  and 
not  the  insignificant  things  that  buzz 
about  us  now  —  you  were  old,  you  were 
at  any  rate  more  than  middle-aged, 
when  you  were  driven  from  the  herd, 
and  that  is  all  about  it.  But  we  all 
grow  old,  and  therefore  are  all  liable  to 
a  like  exclusion.  Mice,  men,  and  mas- 
todons, the  feathered  creatures,  even 
some  insects  probably,  come  under  this 
law,  now  inflicting,  now  enduring  it ; 
and  if  not  the  snail  and  many  sorts  of 
fishes,  it  is  because  their  inferior  organ- 
ization accounts  for  a  comparative  indif- 
ference to  the  disagreeable ness  of  age. 
As  they  advance  in  sensitiveness  and 
taste,  no  doubt  they  will  become  con- 
scious of  this  disagreeableness  also ; 
and  then  there  will  be  a  greater  number 
of  God's  creatures  who  when  they  grow 
old  withdraw  into  a  morose  solitude, 
which  is  one  view  of  the  matter,  or  are 
pushed  into  silence  in  a  life  apart  by  the 
vounsf,  which  is  another. 

You  do  not  know,  you  never  sus- 
pected it,  — and  why  should  you,  when 
not  one  of  you  is  much  past  thirty  years 
of  age  ?  —  but  believe  me,  my  children, 
it  is  not  always  the  poor  beast's  fault 
that  you  see  him  moping  at  a  distance 
from  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  field  or 
the  farmyard.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  in  growing  old  he  has  grown  sulky 
and  uncivil  ;  but  it  is  not  for  qualities 
of  that  kind,  I  fancy,  that  individuals 
are  banished  from  the  herd,  the  flock, 
the  flight.  But  should  he  be  crippled, 
or  weakly,  or  old,  —  yes  I  Why,  do  you 
know  that  that  channing  little  bird  the 
—  but  I  will  not  name  him  I  —not  un- 
commonly murders  his  father  in  cold 
blood  as  soon  as  he  feels  strong  enough 
to  fling  himself  upon  the  world  ?  There 
is  a  last  visit,  a  last  worm  ;  the  worm  is 
gobbled  up,  there  is  a  sudden  stroke  of 
the  beak  at  the  bright  paternal  eyes, 
and  youth  begins  its  triumphal  career. 
But  this  (oh,  nature,  nature  I)  is  an 
extreme  case,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  or  with  the  like  of  it.  All 
my  intention  is  to  remind  you  that 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  world  of 
animated  creatures,  and  among  such  a« 
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live  in  families  particularly,  there  is  a 
something  that  divides  the  young  from 
the  old  ;  that,  to  be  plain,  this  some- 
thing is  an  instinctive  aversion  rising  to 
repugnance  and  unaccompanied  by  pity  ; 
that  the  feeling  is  all  on  the  side  of  the 
young  ;  that  it  exists  among  ourselves, 
"  who  are  the  first  of  things  ; "  that 
though  with  us  it  may  be  concealed  it 
cannot  be  subdued ;  and  lastly,  that 
when  a  man  worn  with  years,  sic  transit 
speaking  from  all  quarters  of  his  ruined 
face,  is  seen  to  shrink  into  speechless 
and  uncompanionable  ways,  why  then, 
I  say,  the  young  people  about  him, 
whom  this  also  offends,  should  not  be 
in  haste  to  explain  it  as  the  inevitable 
moroseness  of  the  old  dog,  and  to  con- 
demn it  accordingly.  The  moroseness 
may,  indeed,  be  too  evident  for  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that,  in 
most  families  where  there  are  grey- 
Trown  fathera  and  solitary  dens,  it  does 
not  derive  from  the  doggish  source  com- 
pletely. Yet  I  would  suggest,  I,  a  grey- 
grown  father  whose  one  haunt  and 
abiding-place  has  been  the  den  for  many 
a  year,  that  there  are  exceptions,  pos- 
sibl}-  a  greater  number  than  is  included 
in  the  dreams  of  youth  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  kind  as  well  as  philosophical 
to  inquire  a  little  into  the  origin  of  the 
moroseness  before  it  is  set  down  to 
mere  crabbedness  and  the  degeneracy 
of  age. 

Shall  I  tell  you  more  plainly  what  I 
think  may  sometimes  be  its  origin,  or 
at  least  a  grand  affluent  and  contribu- 
tory to  it  ?  I  think  it  may  be  found  in 
the  direct,  though  unconscious,  work- 
ing of  the  aversion  of  youth  from  age 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  all  flesh, 
and  one  of  the  manv  witnesses  to  our 
brotherhood  with  the  whole  creation. 
Take  me  for  an  example,  and  think  a 
little  for  yourselves.  But  before  you 
begin  upon  that,  hear  again  from  my 
sincere  lips,  speaking  with  the  knowl- 
edsre  that  their  sounds  will  not  be  heard 
till  they  themselves  can  speak  no  more, 
that  I  mean  no  reproach  to  you.  iNo, 
nor  did  I  ever  blame  you  in  my  heart, 
having  always  in  mind  the  nature  of 
things  and  knowing  how  innocently 
hart  may  be  done.    As  you  have  been 


assured  already,  I  hope,  my  sole  inten- 
tion is  to  explain  and  excuse  myself  to 
you,  and  make  the  writer  of  this  apologia 
a  more  grateful  memory  to  you  than  I 
fear  he  may  otherwise  be.  Well,  then, 
I  say  this.  You  four  young  people  have 
known  me  from  my  fifty-ninth,  sixtieth, 
sixty-first  birthday  —  I  know  not  pre- 
cisely when,  but  thereabout  —  as  a  close, 
severely  silent,  rarely  smiling  old  man, 
withdrawing  more  and  more  into  him- 
self every  year,  little  seen  at  last  among 
you  except  at  dinner,  where  the  head  of 
the  table  was  as  the  North  Pole  in  a 
gradually  advancing  ice-age.  One  of 
the  contemporaries  of  my  own  bright 
days  (a  great  man  as  compared  with 
your  father,  whose  companionship  he 
generously  tolerated),  was  known  as 
"the  Gruncher."  The  name  was  to 
me  as  the  sound  of  it ;  and  many  a  time 
as  I  descended  the  stair  to  join  you  in 
the  dining-room  this  was  the  thought 
in  my  mind :  Now  my  children  will 
say  to  themselves,  '*  Here  comes  the 
Gruncher," — I  don't  mean  Grunclier 
exactly,  but  something  of  a  similar 
signification.  Nor  do  I  deny  that  a 
Gruncher  I  seemed  ;  well,  and  perhaps 
for  some  time  now  a  Gruncher  I  have 
been.  But  I  vow  and  declare  that 
grunching  was  no  spontaneous  growth 
in  my  nature,  but  something  quite  for- 
eign to  it.  It  was  sown,  it  was  planted, 
and  fiourished,  so  much  as  it  ever  did 
fiourish,  to  my  own  conscious  hurt  and 
sorrow. 

"  Here  comes  the  Gruncher  I  "  And 
accordingly,  as  I  entered  the  room, 
whatever  word  was  passing  among  you 
dropped,  and  the  brighter  the  word  the 
sooner.  For  a  moment  I  have  felt  the 
air  in  the  room  alive  and  tingling  with 
your  jolly  talk,  and  the  next  moment 
have  been  aware  of  a  sensation  as  if 
the  various  currents  of  the  jollity  were 
creeping  back  or  being  gathered  back  to 
their  source  in  your  bosoms.  Sad  for 
the  Gruncher,  believe  me  ;  and  if  his 
brow  clouded  rather  more,  and  his  lips 
tightened  to  one  additional  degree  of 
thinness,  why  here  was  only  human 
nature  again.  And  let  me  tell  you 
something  else  that  you  have  not 
learned   yet,    perhaps :    that  where    a 
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young  face  would  perforce  reveal  a 
pathetic  emotion  in  such  circumstances 
(a  child's,  for  a  sure  example),  an  old 
one  cannot.  No,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  pride,  as  you  may  think.  An 
old  face  is  hardened,  toughened.  It  has 
lost  the  play,  the  power  to  express  such 
delicate  griefs  ;  and  even  though  tears 
may  be  rising  low  down  in  the  well 
within,  can  only  look  more  grave  and 
condensed,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
more  Gruncher-like.  So  much  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  will  arise  in 
your  minds  at  this  point ;  for  you  will 
naturally  say,  how  is  it  that  we  have 
never  observed  in  him  any  recognition 
of  the  dropping  of  our  talk,  or  any  care 
as  to  whether  it  dropped  or  not  ? 

But  let  me  go  on  with  this  one  illus- 
tration from  the  history  of  many  days 
at  home  here.  Thus  abashed  I  have 
taken  my  seat,  a  gentle  breath  from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  circling 
round  the  table  at  the  same  moment 
and  bringing  with  it  an  interval  of  Arc- 
tic silence.  But  not  a  long  interval. 
Soon  a  word  from  Charles  to  George, 
from  George  to  Elizabeth,  softened  the 
too  poignant  clatter  of  the  table-furni- 
ture, and  presently  all  four  young  voices 
were  chiming  away  on  this  and  on  that ; 
but,  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  in  that 
tone  of  voice  which  has  a  6ocfc,  —  the 
back  which  strangers  in  a  public  place 
feel  is  turned  upon  them  when  we  talk 
with  each  other  in  their  presence. 
Though  your  brisk  conversation  may 
have  been  only  of  the  cricket-match,  of 
the  people  at  the  vicar's  garden-party,  or 
some  strange  story  in  one  of  the  popular 
journals,  I  could  but  wish  myself  in- 
cluded in  it,  if  only  as  an  acknowledged 
listener,  just  as  I  used  to  be  before  the 
shroudings  of  age  began.  As  it  was, 
exclusion,  the  back  of  the  talk,  which, 
while  it  seemed  so  very  natural  to  you, 
was  not  meant,  I  am  sure,  in  unkind- 
ness  to  me.  But  how  could  I  help  it, 
if  it  had  the  effect  of  unkindness  some- 
times ?  Or  how  if  I  felt  angry  as  well 
as  hurt  when,  breaking  in  with  a  little 
talk  of  my  own,  I  was  answered  by  one 
of  you  (none  of  the  rest  even  looking 
at  "the  chair")  in  the  dry,  respectful 
tone  of  catechumen  to  catechist,  and 


found  it  wise  to  cease  ?  Though  I  knew 
that  all  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  same  that  are  so  hard 
on  jungle-beasts  and  farmyard  popula- 
tions, yet  I  could  not  quite  suppress 
internal  rebellion,  individual  revolt. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  of 
that  ?  The  consequence  was  that  when 
I  rose  from  my  chair  as  silently  as  I 
had  taken  it,  to  return  to  the  den 
whence  I  came,  it  was  not  less  reason- 
able for  you  to  say  within  yourselves 
"  there  goes  "  than  it  was  to  say  an  hour 
before,  "here  comes  the  Gruncher." 
It  was  only  another  example  of  the  way 
in  which  mood  works  upon  mood,  act- 
ing, re-acting,  and  re-acting  anew  ;  and 
so  a  little  rift  gradually  widened  into 
the  great  gulf  between  June  and  De- 
cember. 

I  don't  think  —  no,  I  don't  think  I 
have  become  much  more  of  a  rogue 
elephant  even  to  the  last ;  I  mean  as 
regards  downright  aggressive  roguish- 
ness.  Yet  I  am  sadly  aware  that  you 
can  accuse  me  of  growing  more  solitary, 
more  distant,  more  self-absorbed,  and 
even  more  forbidding.  Yes,  and  that 
has  been  oppressive  to  you  and  very 
irksome.  I  know  it  and  feel  it  eveiy 
day  of  my  life,  and  yet  have  been  unable 
either  to  end  or  mend  it ;  though  I  have 
thought  many  a  time  of  my  own  young 
days  at  home,  and  remember  well  that 
it  was  much  the  same  with  my  father 
and  his  children  (when  they  grew  up), 
as  it  is  with  you  and  me.  Much  the 
same  but  not  so  bad ;  on  second 
thoughts  not  nearly  so  bad,  for  he  had 
a  very  great  advantage.  In  him  old 
age  was  almost  beautiful.  At  seventy, 
and  even  till  he  died,  there  was  no  rav- 
age in  his  silvery  hair,  his  features 
gradually  fined  away  like  a  good  blade 
in  the  wearing,  and  there  was  a  very 
great  difference  between  his  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  a  tortoise.  Fortunate  be- 
yond words  is  the  man,  if  he  loves  to  be 
loved,  who  at  seventy  years  looks  and 
moves  as  your  grandfather  did.  But  it 
is  not  the  general  luck.  Most  of  us, 
alas  and  alack !  arc  unbeautiful  in  de- 
cay. Here  and  there,  and  there  again, 
we  are  marked  by  time's  defacing  fin- 
gers with  the   ugliness  of  age ;   and 
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whom  do  those  uglinesses  not  repel  ? 
If  we  are  humane  we  are  ashamed  of 
the  repugnance,  and  do  our  best  to  sit 
upon  it,  to  use  one  of  Charles's  favorite 
expressions  ;  but  it  is  as  much  a  nat- 
ural birth  in  the  breast  as  any  other 
sentiment,  and  is  never  consistently 
suppressed.  Now  speaking  among  our- 
selves, I  may  say  we  all  know  that  your 
father  has  been  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nates, not  conspicuously  so,  as  again  we 
shall  agree,  I  think,  but  enough  ;  and 
tliat  one  little  physical  accident  is  an- 
swerable for  a  great  deal.  Of  course  it 
has  had  its  effects  upon  you,  this  repel- 
lence  which  is  so  strangely  felt  as  a 
personal  offence  ;  and,  father  or  no 
father,  he  would  be  naught  of  a  philos- 
opher and  much  of  a  fool  who  dropped 
into  self-pitying  pathetics  over  that. 
^Vnd  then,  mark  you,  it  has  had  its  effect 
upon  me  also.  Again,  George,  I  charge 
you  to  bear  me  out,  so  far  as  your  re- 
membrances allow.  Did  I  ever  put  on 
the  au's  of  a  buck,  or  set  any  recogniz- 
able value  on  the  modest  portion  of 
good  looks  that  was  mine  before  the 
grey  days  ?  I  think  not,  and  indeed  am 
sure.  But  now  hear  me  avow  that 
when  those  good  looks  fell  away  and 
gave  place  to  different  ones,  I  mourned 
much  as  a  beauty  does  when  her  losses 
ore  too  great  for  denial  to  herself  or 
disguise  from  others.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause I  hated  to  present  myself  to  you 
a  disagreeable  object.  I  dare  say  it 
will  surprise  you  as  much  as  anything 
in  the  world  could  do  to  learn  that  in 
those  times  I  often  came  down  to 
breakfast  quite  unhappy  on  no  other 
account ;  but  however  surprising,  it  is 
true.  And  then  upon  the  ugliness  of 
age  came  some  small  infirmities,  such 
as  a  troublesome  loss  of  memory,  a 
trembling  hand  for  a  soup-ladle,  which 
made  matters  worse  ;  and  I  being 
ashamed  of  them,  and  unwilling  to 
display  them,  shut  myself  out  more  and 
more  from  an  intercourse  which  yet  I 
cannot  blame  myself  for  being  the  first 
to  narrow. 
But  now,  agsording  to  information 

imparted  to  me  by  Dr.  ,  there  is 

soon  to  be  an  end  of  all  this  muddle  of 
^rnall  miseries.     And  that  being  so,  I 


look  forward  with  no  earthly  trouble 
but  one,  and  th^t  is,  lest  you  should 
think  of  me  after  I  am  gone,  —  or 
should  I  rather  say  forget  me?  —  as 
the  morose,  self -concentred,  curmud- 
geonly old  man  that  I  doubt  not  you 
have  thought  me,  and  perhaps  even 
fancied  that  I  delighted  to  be.  There 
are  such  old  gentlemen,  I  grant  you  ; 
so  many  that  they  are  believed  to  be  a 
common  species.  But  I  have  given  you 
my  grounds  for  doubting  whether  some 
of  these  are  not  in  part  home-made, 
and  made  out  of  reluctant  material ;  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  take  me  out  of  the 
category  altogether.  Appearances  are 
strong  against  me,  it  is  true  ;  and  yet  I 
do  assure  you  that  even  now,  when, 
already  on  the  pathway  out  of  the  city 
of  this  life,  I  turn  to  look  down  on  it,  I 
hardly  know  how  these  appearances 
could  have  been  avoided.  Even  if  I 
could  have  invited  you,  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  to  a  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  our  nature  which  are  so  much  to 
blame  for  the  alienation  of  youth  and 
age,  little  good  would  have  come  of  it ; 
and  the  invitation  was  an  impossible 
one.  But  there  is  no  risk  in  placing 
that  consideration  before  you  in  this 
way,  to  think  of  when  I  am  gone,  and 
to  make  it  easier  for  3'ou  to  believe  that 
your  father's  later  years  were  not  quite 
discharged  of  tenderness  which  surely 
you  remember  in  the  days  when  you 
were  little  children. 

Before  I  had  drawn  the  right  deduc- 
tions from  my  natural  history  books, 
there  were  times  when  I  thought  you 
most  unkind  to  me.  Then  I  learned 
to  know  better  than  to  cherish  such 
thoughts ;  and  now  I  would  have  you 
discard  the  corresponding  idea  of  me 
as  really  and  truly  a  churlish  old  man, 
more  than  content  that  his  affections 
are  ashes,  and  no  longer  troublesome. 
It  was  never  so  really  and  truly.  All 
the  four  walls  of  my  den  could  testify 
to  that  if  they  had  tongues  as  well  as 
ears. 

And  so,  without  more  ado,  I  end  this 
letter,  which  was  not  to  be  half  so  long 
as  it  is,  and  to  be  clearer  than  I  have 
made  it.  However,  you  will  understand 
its  meanings,  and  fold  them  in  the  kind- 
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liest  shelter  of  your  minds.  And  so, 
God  bless  you,  George,  and  you,  Charles; 
and  for  you  the  same  pi*ayer,  my  two 
pretty  daughters.  Another  wish  I  have, 
all  for  myself,  but  that  must  seem 
strained  and  silly  ;  it  is  that  I  might  be 
dissolved  into  air  so  soon  as  this  last 
drop  of  ink  is  expended,  and  never  be 


seen  agam. 


From  The  Ck>riihill  Magazine. 
STERNE  AT  HOME. 

Considering  how  interesting  and 
piquant  a  personage  Sterne  w£;,s,  it  is 
surprising  that  so  little  is  known  of  his 
curious  and  chequered  life.  An  account 
of  him,  indeed,  in  two  volumes,  ap- 
peared nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  which 
is  found  all  the  information  that  was 
then  available.  Since  then  many  curi- 
ous things  have  come  to  light,  with 
many  letters.  Letters  of  Sterne  are 
scarce,  and  fetch  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  apiece  in  the  market. 

As  we  all  know,  Laurence  was  sent 
to  the  Halifax  Free  School,  where,  like 
little  Jack  Sheppard,  he  wrote  his  name 
up  high  on  the  ceiling.  Many  years 
ago  there  was  placed  in  the  writer's 
hands  an  interesting  cuHo  —  no  other, 
indeed,  than  one  of  Laurence-s  school- 
books.  A  more  characteristic  evidence 
of  the  erratic  character  of  the  boy  could 
not  be  imagined.  It  was  a  soiled,  dirty 
book,  every  page  scrawled  over  with 
writing,  sketches,  repetitions  of  his  own 
name  and  those  of  his  fellows.  Every- 
where is  repeated  "  L.  S.,  1728,"  the 
letters  being  sometimes  twisted  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  monogram.  On  the 
title-page,  in  faint,  brown  characters, 
was  written,  in  straggling  fashion,  the 
owner's  name:  "Law:  Sterne,  Sep- 
tember ye  6, 1725."  We  also  find  some 
of  his  schoolfellows'  names,  such  as 
"  Christopher  Welbery,"  '*  John  Turn- 
er" (a  Yorkshire  name),  "Richard 
Carre,  ejus  liber,"  "John  Walker," 
with  "Xickibus  Nunkebus,"  "rorum, 
mrum,"  etc.  Then  there  is  a  stave  of 
notes,  with  the  "sol  fa,"  etc.  written 
below,  and  signed  "  L.  S."  Then  we 
come  on  this  :  "  I  owe  Samuel  Thorpe 


one  halfpenny,  but  I  will  pay  him  to- 
day." On  another  page  we  read  "-labor 
takes  panes,"  "John  Davie,"  "Bill 
Copper,"  the  latter,  no  doubt,  a  school 
nickname.  But  on  nearly  every  page 
of  this  dog-eared  volume  is  displayed 
some  rude  drawing  or  sketch  done  after 
the  favorite  schoolboy  rules  of  art. 
One  curious,  long-nosed,  long-chinned 
face  has  written  over  it,  "  This  is  J^or- 
ence,"  and  there  is  certainly  a  coarse 
suggestion  of  the  later  chin  and  nose 
of  the  humorist.  There  are  ladies' 
faces,  owls,  and  cocks  and  hens,  etc.  ; 
a  picture  of  "  a  gentleman,"  so  labelled 
underneath  ;  and  several,  as  we  might 
expect,  of  soldiers  —  one,  especially,  in 
the  curious  sugar-loaf  cap  seen  in  the 
picture  of  the  "  March  to  Finchley," 
with  the  wig,  short  stock  gun  and  its 
strap.  We  find  also  some  female  faces, 
early  evidence,  perhaps,  of  our  hero's 
later  tastes.  Then  we  come  on  the 
words,  "  A  drummer,"  "  A  piper,"  and 
this  compliment,  "  puding  John  Gil- 
lington."  Sometimes  the  name  which 
figures  everywhere  is  spelled  "  Law  : 
Stern  —  his  book." 

As  is  known,  Sterne  was  a  preben- 
dary of  York,  and  held  a  small  vicarage 
at  Coxwold,  some  miles  from  that  city. 
His  house  was  a  rustic-looking  edifice 
which  he  had  dubbed  "Shandv  Hall," 
high-roofed,  and  with  gable  ends.  It 
now  belongs  to  Sir  George  Wombwell, 
who  has  put  it  in  repair  and  has  placed 
an  inscription  on  it  recording  the  ten- 
ancy of  the  former  owner.  ITnluckily 
it  has  been  thought  good  to  divide  it 
mto  laborers'  cottages,  but  the  regular 
outline  of  the  place  is  preserved,  and 
on  the  entrance  gate  is  to  be  read  :  — 

'*  Here  dwelt  Laurence  Sterne,  for 
many  years  incumbent  of  Coxwold. 
Here  he  wrote  *  Tristram  Shandv '  and 
the  'Sentimental  Journey.''  Diwd  in 
London  in  17()8,  aged  o5  years." 

Here,  too,  he  danced  and  "  fiddled," 
as  he  tells  us,  and  wrote,  coming  to 
York  for  his  term  of  residence.  He 
lived  in  rooms  in  Stonegate.  Long 
after  —  some  thirty  year  after  the  hu- 
morist's death  —  a  young  and  struggling 
actor  —  the  first  Charles  Mathews  — 
found  himself  in  York,  a  member  of 
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Tate  Williams's  company.  With  his 
wife,  he  was  lodging  in  an  old  house  in 
Stonegate  which  was  known  to  be  the 
house  which  Sterne  occupied  when  he 
came  to  stay  in  York.  The  local  tradi- 
tion was  that  he  had  written  his  "  Tris- 
tram Shandy  "  here,  but  this,  of  course, 
was  hardly  likely.  It  was  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  find  a  tenant  for  these  quartera, 
as  they  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted  ;  but  the  actor  and  wife,  being 
very  poor,  could  not  afford  to  despise 
the  accommodation,  which  was  excel- 
lent and  also  cheap.  On  the  first  night 
of  their  occupation,  as  the  minster 
clock  tolled  midnight,  they  were  startled 
by  three  vivid  knocks  on  the  panel,  and 
this  visitation  continued  every  night, 
until  they  at  last  became  quite  accus- 
tomed to  it.  No  examination,  however 
minute,  could  discover  the  cause  ;  it 
at  last  ceased,  and,  curiously  enough, 
simultaneously  with  the  death  of  an  old 
strolling  actor  named  "  Billy  Leng," 
who  lodged  in  the  house.  It  turned  out 
that  this  man,  being  bedridden,  every 
niorht  when  he  heard  the  minster  clock 
used  to  strike  three  blows  with  his 
crutch  on  the  floor  to  summon  his  wife 
to  attend  on  him. 

How  many  have  laughed  over  the 
love-letters  which  Steme  wrote  when 
courting  Miss  Lumley  —  "  my  L  "  — 
which  might  have  come  from  the  pen  of 
the  love-lorn  Weirther  I  These  letters 
were  taken  due  care  of,  put  by  for  years, 
but  were  destined  to  do  double  service. 
Wlien  the  widow  and  daughter  were 
trying  to  get  together  some  volumes  of 
the  humorist's  '^  Bemains  "  (what  befell 
his  own  officially  named  "  remains  "  is 
well  known  —  they  were  sold  also)  they 
were ,  glad  to  eke  out  their  slender 
materials  with  these  relics.  Martha 
More,  Hannah's  sister,  had  heard  that 
*•  Sterne's  Lydia  sent  to  all  the  corre- 
spondents of  her  deceased  father  beg- 
ging the  letters  which  he  had  written 
to  them  ;  among  other  wits  she  sent  to 
Wilkes  with  the  same  request."  He 
returned  for  answer  "  that,  as  there 
happened  to  be  nothing  extraordinary 
in  those  he  had  received,  he  had  burnt 
or  lost  them."  On  which  the  faithful 
editor  of  her  father's  works  sent  back 


to  say  that  "  if  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  so 
good  as  to  write  a  few  letters  in  imitsr 
tion  of  her  father's  style  it  would  do 
just  as  well,  and  she  would  insert 
them."  But  they  had  previously  made 
a  second  appearance,  and  the  fair  "  Bra- 
mine,"  Mrs.  Draper,  the  divine  Eliza, 
actually  received  them  from  the  admir- 
ing Sterne.  This  shows  that  he  was 
either  too  indolent  to  compose  new  let- 
ters, or,  what  is  more  likely,  fancied 
that  these  were  in  a  more  genuine  strain 
than  he  could  at  the  moment  tune  him- 
self to.  Some  suitable  changes  and 
variations  were,  of  course,  made. 

Sterne's  patron  and  relative  was  Dr. 
Jaques  Sterne,  the  Archdeacon  of  York, 
a  pushing,  scheming  clergyman,  who 
obtained  preferment  for  his  nephew  as 
well  as  for  himself.  With  this  influen- 
tial person  the  latter  soon  quarrelled, 
because,  as  the  nephew  said,  "he  would 
not  write  paragraphs  in  the  papers  — 
dirty  work,"  he  called  it.  "  He  be- 
came," he  adds,  "  my  bitterest  enemy." 

The  earliest  editor  of  this  journal, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  was  inclined  to  take  the 
severest  view  of  the  humorist's  conduct 
to  his  mother.  In  an  unpublished  let- 
ter which  lately  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  Museum,  Sterne  has 
vindicated  himself,  and,  it  would  seem, 
successfully.  It  was  addressed  to  his 
uncle,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  take 
up  the  mother's  cause  with  the  view  of 
annoying  or  harassing  the  nephew.  In 
this  curious  document  the  poor  curate 
states  his  case  with  a  force  and  particu- 
larity which  carry  conviction,  and  gives 
the  whole  history  of  his  relations  with 
his  troublesome  parent.  It  is  dated 
April  5,  1751,  nearly  ten  years  before 
he  became  famous. 

It  is  strange  to  read  of  a  son  thus  se- 
verely indicting  his  mother,  but  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  unlucky  curate 
was  harassed  to  death  almost  by  this 
ceaseless  persecution,  and  that  the  de- 
fence was  addressed  to  the  most  influ- 
ential member  of  his  family. 

"  'Tis  now  three  years  since  I  troubled 
you  with  a  letter  in  vindication  of  my- 
self in  regard  of  my  mother,  in  which 
that  I  might  give  you  all  imaginable 
conviction   how   barbarously  she   had 
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dealt  by  me,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
grossly  she  had  deceived  you  by  the 
misrepresentation  which  I  found  she 
had  made  of  my  behavior  towards  her, 
I  desired  mv  wife  mio^ht  have  leave  to 
wait  upon  you  to  lay  the  state  of  our 
circumstances  fairly  before  you,  and 
with  that  the  account  of  what  we  had 
done  for  mv  mother,  that  from  a  view 
of  both  together  you  might  be  convinced 
how  much  my  mother  has  complained 
witJiout  reason,^  ^ 

And  so  rife  were  these  stories  of  filial 
neglect  in  the  neighborhood  and  among 
his  parishioners  that  he  actually  thought 
of  laying  his  case  before  the  public. 

"  My  father,  as  you  remember,  died 
in  the  king's  service  in  the  West  Indies. 
My  mother  was  then  with  her  own  rela- 
tions in  Ireland,  and  upon  the  first 
news  of  his  death  came  over  to  En- 
gland. She  was  then  in  some  difficul- 
ties about  her  pension,  and  her  business 
was  with  you  to  solicit  your  interest  to 
procure  it  for  her  upon  the  English  es- 
tablishment. 

"  But  I  well  remember  she  was  forced 
to  turn  back  without  having  so  much 
interest  as  to  obtain  the  favor  of  being 
admitted  to  your  presence  (not  being 
suffered  even  to  reach  York).  "When 
she  came  this  second  time  from  Ireland 
to  Chester,  and  from  thence  to  York, 
to  raise  this  clamor  against  me,  she 
found  no  difficulties  of  this  kind  —  was 
openly  received  by  you  ;  which  I  have 
put  you  in  mind  of  to  observe  to  you, 
from  the  different  reception  she  met 
with  from  you.  But  being  told  of  late 
by  some  of  my  friends  that  this  clamor 
has  been  kept  up  against  me,  and  by  as 
singular  a  stroke  of  ill-design  as  could 
be  levelled  against  a  defenceless  man, 
who  lives  retired  in  the  country  and  has 
few  opportunities  of  disabusing  the 
world ;  that  m}'  mother  has  moreover 
been  fixed  in  that  very  place  where  a 
hard  report  might  do  me  (as  a  clergy- 
man) the  most  real  disservice  —  I  was 
roused  by  the  advice  of  my  friends  to 
think  of  some  way  of  defending  myself, 
which  I  own  I  should  have  set  about 
immediately  by  telling  my  story  pub- 
lickly  to  the  world,  but  for  the  following 
inconvenience,  that  I  could  not  do  my- 


self justice  this  way  without  doing 
myself  an  injury  at  the  same  time  by 
laying  open  the  nakedness  of  my  cir- 
cumstances." He  then  goes  back  to 
the  death  of  his  father.  ^'  In  this  last 
application  she  came  recommended  to 
your  compassion  with  a  complaint 
against  me.  In  the  former  she  had 
nothing  to  move  you  but  the  real  dis- 
tress of  her  condition.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

"  From  my  father's  death  to  the  time 
I  settled  in  the  world,  which  was  eleven 
years,  my  mother  lived  in  Ireland,  and 
as  during  all  that  time  I  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  furnish  her  with  money,  I 
seldom  heard  from  her,  and  when  I  did 
the  account  I  severally  had  was,  that  by 
the  help  of  an  embroidery  school  that 
she  kept,  and  by  the  punctual  payment 
of  her  pension,  which  is  201.  a  year, 
she  lived  well,  and  would  have  done  so 
to  this  hour  had  not  the  news  that  I 
had  married  a  woman  of  fortune  has- 
tened her  over  to  England.  She  has 
told  you,  it  seems,  that  she  left  Ireland 
then  upon  my  express  invitation." 
This,  it  seems,  was  not  the  case.  Her 
son  *'  represented  to  her  the  inhumanity 
of  a  mother  able  to  maintain  herself, 
thus  forcing  herself  as  a  burden  upon  a 
son  who  was  scarce  able  to  support 
himself  without  breaking  in  upon  the 
future  support  of  another  person  whom 
she  might  imagine  was  much  dearer  to 
me.  In  short,  I  summed  up  all  those 
arguments  with  making  her  a  present 
of  twenty  guineas,  with  a  present  of 
cloathes,  &c.,  which  I  had  given  her 
the  day  before."  His  sister  now  comes 
upon  the  scene,  a  relative  who,  he  says, 
was  estranged  from  him  by  the  hatred 
of  his  uncle.  She,  however,  began  to- 
"  turn  up  "  at  York,  in  default  of  her 
mother,  to  the  further  persecution  of 
the  poor  vicar. 

"  In  the  year  '44  my  sister  was  sent 
from  Chester  by  order  of  my  mother  to 
York,  that  she  might  make  her  com- 
plaint to  you,  and  engage  you  to  second 
them  in  these  unreasonable  claims  upon 
us. 

'*  This  was  the  intent  of  her  coming, 
though  the  pretence  of  her  journey  (of 
which  I  bore  t?ie  ea^ensea)  was  to  make  a 
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month's  visit  to  me  or  rather  a  month's 
experiment  of  my  further  weakness. 
She  stayed  her  time  or  longer,  was 
received  hy  us  with  all  kindness,  was 
sent  back  at  my  own  charge  with  my 
own  servant  and  horses,  with  five 
guineas  which  I  gave  her  in  her  pocket, 
and  a  six-and-thirty  piece  which  my 
wife  put  into  her  hand  as  she  took 
horse."  His  relatives  seem  to  have 
borne  their  visitation  with  wonderful 
patience,  striving  to  soothe  and  bring  to 
reason  these  troublesome  people.  ^'  My 
wife  and  self  took  no  small  pains,  the 
time  she  was  with  us,  to  turn  her 
thoughts  to  some  way  of  depending 
upon  her  own  industry,  in  which  we 
offered  her  all  imaginable  assistance, 
first  by  proposing  to  her  that,  if  she 
would  set  herself  to  learn  the  business 
of  a  mantua-maker,  as  soon  as  she  could 
get  insight  enough  into  it  to  make  a 
gown  and  set  up  for  herself,  that  we 
would  give  her  30?.  to  begin  the  world 
and  support  her  till  business  fell  in,  or, 
if  she  would  go  into  a  milliner's  shop  in 
London,  my  wife  engaged  not  only  to 
get  her  into  a  shop  where  she  should 
have  102.  a  year  wages,  but  to  equip 
her  with  cloathes,  &c.  properly  for  the 
place  ;  or  lastly,  if  she  liked  it  better, 
as  my  wife  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  her  to  the  family  of  one 
of  the  first  of  our  nobility,  she  under- 
took to  get  her  a  creditable  place  in  it 
where  she  would  receive  no  less  than  8?. 
or  lOL  a  year  wages,  with  other  advan- 
tages. My  sister  showed  no  seeming 
opposition  to  either  of  the  two  last  pro- 
posals till  my  wife  had  wrote  and  got  a 
favorable  answer  to  the  one  and  an  im- 
mediate offer  of  the  other."  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  Irish  character 
and  its  curious  mixture  of  pride,  often 
coupled  with  mendicancy,  will  antici- 
pate the  reception  these  proposals  met 
with. 

"  It  will  astonish  you,  sir,  when  I  tell 
you  she  rejected  them  with  the  utmost 
scorn,  telling  me  I  might  send  my  own 
children  to  service  when  I  had  any,  but 
for  her  part,  as  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  gentleman,  she  would  not  disgrace  her- 
self, but  would  live  as  such.  Notwith- 
standing so  absurd  an  instance  of  her 


folly,  which  might  have  disengaged  me 
from  any  further  concern,  yet  I  per- 
sisted in  doing  what  I  thought  was 
right,  and  though  after  this  the  tokens 
of  our  kindness  were  neither  so  great 
nor  so  frequent  as  before,  yet  neverthe- 
less we  continued  sending  what  we 
could  conveniently  spare."  This  rather 
truculent  lady  now  resorted  to  other 
devices  not  so  justifiable. 

^'  It  is  not  usual  to  take  receipts  for 
presents  made,  so  that  I  have  not  many 
vouchers  of  that  kind,  and  as  my  mother 
has  more  than  once  denyed  the  money 
I  have  sent  her,  even  to  my  own  face, 
I  have  little  expectation  of  such  ac- 
knowledgements as  she  ought  to  make. 
But  this  I  solemnly  declare,  upon  the 
nearest  computation  we  can  make,  that 
in  money,  cloaths,  and  other  presents, 
we  are  more  than  901.  poorer  for  what 
we  have  given  and  remitted  to  them. 
In  one  of  the  remittances  (during  the 
summer  of  my  sister's  visit),  and  which, 
as  I  remember,  was  a  small  bill  drawn 
for  31.  by  Mr.  Ricord  upon  Mr.  Baldeso, 
after  my  mother  had  got  the  money  in 
Chester  for  the  bill  she  peremptorily 
denied  the  receipt  of  it.  I  naturally 
supposed  some  mistake  of  Mr.  Ricord 
in  directing.  However,  that  she  might 
not  be  a  suiOferer  by  the  disappointment, 
I  immediately  sent  another  bill  for  as 
much  more,  but  withal  said,  as  Mr. 
Ricord  could  prove  his  sending  her  the 
bill,  I  was  determined  to  trace  out  who 
had  got  my  money,  upon  which  she 
wrote  word  back  that  she  had  received 
it  herself  but  had  forgot  it.  You  will 
the  more  readily  believe  this  when  I 
inform  you  that  in  December,  '47,  when 
my  mother  went  to  your  house  to  com- 
plain she  could  not  get  a  farthing 
from  me,  that  she  carried  with  her  ten 
guineas  in  her  pocket  which  I  had  given 
her  but  two  days  before.  If  she  could 
forget  such  a  sum,  I  had  reason  to  re- 
member it,  for  when  I  gave  it  I  did  not 
leave  myself  one  guinea  in  the  house  to 
befriend  my  wife,  though  then  within 
one  day  of  her  labor,  and  under  an 
apparent  necessity  of  a  man  midwife  to 
attend  her. 

^'  What  uses  she  made  of  this  ungen- 
erous concealment  I  refer  again  to  your- 
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self.  But  I  suppose  they  were  the  same 
as  in  my  sister's  case,  to  make  a  penny 
of  us  both. 

''  When  I  gave  her  this  sum  I  desired 
she  would  go  and  acquaint  you  with  it, 
and  moreover  took  that  occasion  to  tell 
her  I  would  give  her  8Z.  every  year 
whilst  I  lived.  The  week  after  she 
wrote  me  word  she  had  been  with  you, 
and  was  determined  not  to  accept  that 
offer  unless  I  would  settle  the  82.  upon 
her." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  rather  touch- 
ing pleading  he  mentions  some  curious 
facts  connected  with  his  education. 
The  poor  officer's  son  was  left  almost 
destitute,  and  for  his  schooling  and 
university  training  was  indebted  to  his 
relatives. 

"  I  do  remember,  sir,  when  I  married 
I  acquainted  you  that  Mrs.  Sterne  re- 
fused to  have  her  own  fortune  settled 
upon  her,  and  wished  for  no  better  se- 
curity than  my  lionor  ;  to  which  you  then 
answered, '  I  was  the  more  hound  to  take 
rare  that  the  Lady  should  he  no  sufferer 
hy  such  a  mode  of  her  confidence,^  She 
never  shall  through  my  fault ;  though 
she  has  through  my' misfortune  and  that 
long  train  of  difficulties  and  drawbacks 
with  which  you  know  I  began  the  world, 
as,  namely,  the  whole  debt  of  my  school 
education,  cloathing,  &c.,  for  nine  years 
together,  which  came  upon  me  the  mo- 
ment I  was  able  to  pay  it.  To  this  a 
great  part  of  the  expense  of  my  educa- 
tion at  the  University,  too  scantily  de- 
frayed hy  my  Cousin  Sterne,  with  only 
30Z.  a  year,  and  the  last  year  not  paid 
but  with  the  money  I  borrowed.  The 
expenses  of  coming  into  my  prefer- 
ments, the  great  repairs  of  a  large, 
ruinous  house  upon  my  living,  the  entire 
furnishing  of  it  when  I  had  done,  the 
want  of  good  health  for  many  years, 
perhaps  with  it,  the  want  of  all  that  good 
management  in  beginning  the  world 
with  which  I  hope  to  end  it.  To  all 
which  let  me  add  the  continual  drain 
from  my  mother.  All  these  together  — 
though  I  hold  myself  not  accountable  to 
any  person,  but  One  who  will  ever  be 
the  first  to  do  me  justice — all  these 
together  have  so  broken  in  upon  that 
fortune  which  you  recommended  to  my 


care,  that  I  will  trust  you  a  secret  con- 
cerning it,  which  is  this,  that  was  1,  sir, 
to  die  this  night,  I  have  not  more  than 
the  very  income  of  201.  a  year  (which 
my  mother  enjoys)  to  divide  equally 
betwixt  my  wife  and  helpless  child,  and 
perhaps  a  third  unhappy  sharer,  that 
might  come  into  the  world  some  months 
after  its  father's  death  to  claim  its 
part." 

That  Sterne  does  not  exaggerate  in 
describing  this  bitter  hatred  and  malig- 
nancy of  his  relative  is  shown  by  a  little 
transaction  that  occurred  in  the  cathe- 
dral society  at  York.  The  poor,  dis- 
tressed prebendary  was  glad  to  eke  out 
his  slender  means  by  getting  what  was 
called  another's  "turn"  of  preaching, 
and  which  brought  him  some  remu- 
neration. Strange  to  say,  it  was  a 
bookseller,  one  Hildyard,  who  had  the 
arrangement  of  such  mattera,  and  was, 
as  was  natural,  rather  courted  by  the 
candidates  for  such  privileges.  Sterne 
had  a  useful  ally  in  Dr.  Blackburne, 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  who  was  always 
eager  to  befriend  or  assist  him.  Mr. 
Sterne  seems  to  have  obtained  several 
of  these  useful  little  appointments  ;  but 
his  uncle  soon  found  out  what  was  going 
on,  and  interposed.  For  malignity  and 
family  animosity  his  letter  can  hardly 
be  matched.    He  wrote  :  — 

Decern.  6, 1760. 
Grood  Mr.  Archdeacon,  — I  beg  leave  to 
rely  upon  your  Pardon  for  taking  the  Lib- 
erty I  do  with  you  in  relation  to  your  Turns 
of  preaching  in  the  Minster.  What  occa- 
sions it  is,  Mr.  Hildyard' s  employing  the 
last  time  the  Only  person  unacceptahle  to 
me  in  the  whole  Church,  an  unt/rat^ul  and 
unworthy  nephew  of  my  own,  the  Vicar  of 
Sutton  ;  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  if  you  would  please  either  to  appoint 
any  person  yourself,  or  leave  it  to  your 
Register  to  appoint  one  when  you  are  not 
here.  If  any  of  my  turns  would  suit  you 
better  than  your  own  I  would  change  with 
you. 

This  is  endorsed  :  — 

Mr.  Jaques  Sterne  :  reprobation  of  his 
nephew  Yorick,  and  mention  of  the  Popish 
nunnery  at  York. 

The  "popish  nunnery"  still  flour- 
ishes, and  is  the  well-known  establish- 
ment at  Micklegate  Bar,  York. 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  Sterne's  memory  has  been  de- 
famed. It  is  notorious  that  if  there  was 
in  the  world  any  one  to  whom  he  was 
attached  it  was  to  his  daughter  Lydia. 
In  all  the  whirl  of  his  selfish  pleasures 
he  thought  of  her  and  her  comforts,  yet 
it  seemed  to  have  been  the  fashion  to 
circulate  stories  as  to  the  general  heart- 
lessness  and  "unfeeling"  behavior  of 
*'the  man  Sterne." 

-Here  is  an  unpublished  letter,  in 
which  our  author  shows  anxiety  about 
his  peppermint :  — 

Sutton,  Wednesday. 
Dr.  Sir, — I  have  sent  you  a  Large  Quan- 
tity of  Peppermint,  wch  I  beg  you  will 
disstil  carefully  for  me.  I  observe  you  do 
not  charge  any  Thing  in  yr  letter  for  the 
Trouble  and  expense  of  making  the  last.  I 
beg  you'l  not  use  any  Ceremony  with  this, 
for  I  hoped  you  would  take  it  in  Pence. 
However,  You  may  give  Ricord  a  single 
Bottle,  <&  if  yr  own  shop  is  destitute  of  so 
precious  a  Vehicle  I  give  you  leave  to  do 
the  same  for  Yrself . 

I  am  yrs 

The  triumphant  success  of  "the 
Shandys,"  as  he  called  them,  is  well 
known.  They  were  pretty  little  vol- 
umes, some  adorned  with  his  autograph, 
which  must  have  been  troublesome  for 
the  brilliant  author,  as  we  may  conceive 
the  labor  of  thus  adorning  a  large 
edition.  He  was  eager  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  Hogarth  to  furnish  a  fron- 
tispiece, and  in  the  following  "  rollick- 
ing" and  rather  profane  letter,  also 
unpublished,  he  asks  his  friend  6e- 
ranger  to  go  to  the  painter  and  make 
the  request :  — 

You  bid  me  tell  you  all  my  wants.  What 
the  Devil  in  Hell  can  a  fellow  want  now  ? 
By  the  Father  of  the  Sciences  (you  know 
his  name)  I  would  give  both  my  ears  (if  I 
was  not  to  lose  my  credit  by  it)  for  no  more 
tlian  ten  strokes  of  Howgarth's  witty  chisel, 
to  clap  at  the  Front  of  my  next  Edition  of 
Sliandy.  The  Vanity  of  a  Pretty  Girl  In 
the  Heyday  of  her  Roses  &  Lilies  is  a  fool 
to  that  of  Author  of  my  stamp.  Oft  did 
Swift  sigh  to  Pope  in  these  words  :  "Orna 
me,  unite  something  of  yours  to  mine,  to 
transmit  us  down  together  hand  in  hand  to 
futurity."  The  loosest  sketch  in  Nature, 
of  Trim's  reading  the  sermon  to  my  Father, 
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(fee,  wd  do  the  Business,  and  it  wd  mutually 
illustrate  his  System  and  mine.  But,  my 
dear  Shandy,  with  what  face  I  would  hold 
out  my  lank  Purse  I  I  would  shut  my  Eyes, 
&  you  should  put  in  your  hand,  and  take 
out  what  you  liked  for  it.  Ignoramus  I 
Fool !  Blockhead  !  Symoniack  !  This  Grace 
is  not  to  be  bought  with  money.  Perish 
thee  and  thy  Gold  with  thee  !  What  shall 
we  do  ?  I  have  the  worst  face  in  the  world 
to  ask  a  favor  with,  &  besides,  I  would  not 
propose  a  disagreeable  thing  to  one  I  so 
much  admire  for  the  whole  world  ;  but  you 
can  say  anything  —  you  are  an  impudent, 
honest  Dog,  <&  can'st  set  a  face  upon  a  bad 
matter  ;  prithee  sally  out  to  Leicester  fields, 
&  when  you  have  knockM  at  the  door  (for 
you  must  knock  first)  and  art  got  in,  begin 
thus  :  *'Mr.  Hogarth,  I  have  been  with  my 
friend  Shandy  this  morning  ; "  but  go  on  yr 
own  way,  as  I  shall  do  mine.  I  esteem  you, 
Sc  am,  my  dear  Mentor,  Yrs  most  Shan- 
diascally,  L.  Stebne. 

The  pictures  were  furnished,  and 
form  frontispieces  to  the  little  "  Shan- 
dys." 

We  have  another  unpublished  letter 
connected  with  these  "  Shandy s,"  and 
addressed  to  Becket,  the  publisher  in 
the  Strand  :  — 

Montpelier :  Oct.  18, 1763. 
I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you  from  home 
with  so  much  haste  that  I  forgot  the  prin- 
cipal thing  I  had  in  my  intention,  and 
which  I  had  in  a  former  letter  desired  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  about.  I 
mean,  what  is  the  real  state  of  our  ac- 
counts, or,  in  other  words,  how  many  sets 
of  Shandy  you  have  got  off  to  Booksellers 
and  others  since  the  7th  of  last  April  ?  I 
am  much  oblidged  to  you  for  your  leave  to 
let  me  draw  upon  you  for  the  sumn  you 
mentioned,  but  should  be  infinitely  more 
easy  to  know  how  much  you  have  in  your 
hands  of  mine.  Therefore,  dear  sir,  favour 
me  with  an  exact  state  of  this,  for  tho'  'tis 
more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  anything 
else,  yet  I  would  rather  have  it  satisfied 
now  than  3  months  hence,  when  I  shall  see 
you  and  have  all  things  settled. 

In  York  there  lived  a  certain  Topham, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
solicitor,  who  enjoyed  many  lucititive 
offices  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 
He  died  early,  at  the  age  of  fiftj'-eight, 
leaving  a  son,  the  eccentric  Major 
TophiuD,  afterwards  editor  and  owner 
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of  the  World.  This  young  man  ex- 
pected the  reversion  of  some  of  the 
offices  enjoyed  by  his  father,  but  did  not 
obtain  them.  This  led  to  an  angry  con- 
troversy which  divided  the  city  into 
parties,  and  Sterne  was  engaged  by  the 
dean  to  write  the  defence  of  his  conduct 
and  expose  the  behavior  of  the  Topham 
party.  This  was  Sterne's  first  work  ; 
it  has  many  touches  of  his  character- 
istic style,  and  was  oddly  entitled  "  The 
History  of  a  good,  warm  Watch  Coat." 
Major  Topham  always  boasted  that  he 
and  his  family  were  the  indirect  causes 
of  Sterne's  taking  to  authoi*ship. 

Calais,  an  interesting  old  town,  al- 
ways seems  to  be  redolent  of  Sterne. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  its  yellow  walls 
were  standing,  the  drawbridges  down, 
and  best  of  all,  the  old  Dessin's  Hotel, 
with  its  ''  Sterne's  Room,"  was  still 
shown.  It  was  a  pleasant,  inviting 
place,  having  something  of  the  air  of  a 
country  house,  with  its  yellow  archway 
and  large  courtyard,  round  which  ran 
the  buildings.  There  were  vines  and 
general  greenery,  and  over  the  archway 
little  roofed  dormer  windows.  Of  a 
summer's  Sunday,  when  there  was  a 
ySte  going  on  in  the  town,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  make  an  excursion  over 
there  and  join  in  the  genuine  French 
festivity.  The  old  inn,  then  the  town 
museum,  was  thrown  open,  and  you 
could  wander  through  its  chambers  and 
pause  in  Sterne's  room,  still  labelled 
with  his  name.  Behind  it  were  fair 
gardens  of  great  extent,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  stood  the  theatre  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  hotel.  Now  all 
has  been  pulled  down  and  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  a  huge  communal  school 
erected  on  the  ruins. 

There  is  still  in  the  place  a  second 
Dessin's  Hotel,  in  a  narrow  street  lead- 
ing off  from  the  Grand  Place,  and  called 
Rue  Amiral  Courbet,  which  is  quite  as 
old  as  was  the  old  Dessin.  A  quaint 
house  it  is  too,  with  rather  stately  faded 
chambers,  and  a  grand  stair  with  ban- 
isters of  flowing  design,  which  ascend 
to  the  right  and  left.  A  worthy  old 
French  lady,  Madame  Dessin,  still  pre- 
sides here,  and  is  glad  to  talk  with  the 
sympathetic  stranger  of  the  glory  of 


her  mansion,  of  "/eu  M.  Sterne,"  and 
of  the  sad  story  of  the  purchase  of  the 
old  hotel  by  the  town,  M.  le  Pr^fet  him- 
self coming  to  wait  on  her,  and  to  as- 
sure her  it  was  for  the  good  and  welfare 
of  the  place.  She  was  trop  bonne  Ca- 
laisienne^  she  said  with  tears,  to  resist 
such  pressure.  She  shows  a  cherished 
quarto  copy  of  "  The  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," in  which  her  hotel  is  so  faithfully 
described,  and  which  is,  of  course, 
scored  over  with  the  remarks  of  foolish 
travellers. 


From  The  Argosy. 
THE  DALESMEN  OF  EYAM« 

BY  CHBISTIAK  BUBKB. 

It  was  the  fatal  summer  of  1666,  and 
far  away  among  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
the  picturesque  little  village  of  Eyam, 
where  now  the  modern  tourist  takes  his 
peaceful  holiday,  was  sore  besieged. 
There  was  no  sound  of  cannon  or  mus- 
ketry, no  flashing  of  swords  or  tram- 
pling of  horses,  no  ringing  tread  of  an 
armed  host  through  the  long,  quaint 
village  street.  Noiselessly  yet  resist- 
lessly  came  the  foe,  and  underneath  the 
sultry  summer  sky  wajs  fought  out  day 
by  day  for  four  long,  weary  months  a 
strange  and  ghastly  battle  almost  with- 
out its  parallel  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Eyam,  or  the  *' Village  of  Waters** 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  situated 
near  the  Derbyshire  Peak.  Sheltered 
from  the  winds  by  a  thickly  wooded 
mountain  range,  it  nestles  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  and  luxu- 
riant and  fertile  vegetation. 

Sheltered  in  their  own  peaceful  little 
valley,  sowing  and  reaping  their  fruit- 
ful fields,  plying  their  simple  trades,  it 
is  probable  that  the  villagers  of  Eyam 
knew  and  cared  but  little  for  the  terri- 
ble pestilence  that  was  raging  in  the 
great  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and 
was  now  approaching  this  quiet,  world- 
forgotten  little  hamlet  to  reap  a  yet 
more  terrible  harvest. 

It  was  in  the  September  of  1665  that 
the  passing  bell  of  Eyam  tolled  out  for 
the  soul  of  one  Geozge  Yicars,  a  tailor^ 
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liviug  in  a  little  cottage  not  far  from  the 
churchyard.  And  then  the  rumor  first 
spread  from  house  to  house  as  to  the 
awful  nature  of  the  disease  that  had  so 
suddenly  swept  off  one  who  a  few  days 
before  was  hale  and  strong. 

"  They  say  it  is  the  plague  I  "  spoke 
the  good  wife  to  her  husband,  dropping 
her  voice  as  she  uttered  the  dreaded 
word  ;  and  neighbor  looked  at  neighbor 
with  whitening  lips  and  startled  eyes  ; 
even  the  children  stopped  at  their  play 
and  shivered  as  they  heard  of  the  fatal 
box  of  clothing  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  tailor  by  a  relative  in  London,  and 
which  brought  with  it  the  seeds  of 
death. 

"  God's  mercy  I  who  may  be  the 
next  ?  "  said  the  gossips  as  they  spun 
their  wheels  before  the  door ;  and  the 
lads  and  lassies  gathered  in  the  sunset 
lisrht  beside  the  stream  hushed  their 
laughter,  and  filled  their  pitchers  in 
silence  as  the  news  of  that  death  broke 
in  with  solemn  menace  on  their  young 
and  happy  lives. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  pestilence  first 
reached  Eyam,  and  so  virulent  was  it 
in  form  that  all  through  the  winter,  in 
spite  of  the  cold  which  usually  held  it  in 
check,  it  claimed  its  victims  by  ones  and 
twos,  until  by  the  beginning  of  June, 
1666,  some  seventy-seven  peraons  out 
of  the  small  population  had  sickened 
and  died. 

During  these  months,  to  every  house 
on  which  the  ominous  red  cross  was 
drawn  came  the  good  rector  AVilliam 
Mompesson  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred 
calling,  tending  the  sick,  ministering  the 
last  rites  to  the  dying,  comforting  the 
terrified  and  heartbroken  mourners  ;  at 
once  both  priest,  physician,  and  friend, 
to  his  stricken  fiock. 

The  character  of  William  Mompesson 
shines  out  amid  these  scenes  of  dark- 
ness and  death  as  at  once  a  leader  of 
men,  and  a  type  of  that  self-devoted 
priesthood  that  in  every  age  and  every 
clime  has  been  and  is  the  glory  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

But  little  is  known  of  his  early  his- 
tory. He  came  to  Eyam  in  1664,  having 
previously  married  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful girl  named  Catherine,  the  daughter 


of  Ralph  Carr  of  Cpcken,  in  the  County 
of  Durham,  and  they  had  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  two  little  children  — 
George  and  Elizabeth,  one  of  whom  at 
least  must  have  been  scarcely  out  of 
babyhood. 

That  Mompesson  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance somewhat  disappointed  at  his 
preferment,  probably  desiring  some 
more  important  and  active  field  of  labor, 
we  gather  from  his  own  sad  and  self- 
reproachful  letters  written  in  the  No- 
vember of  1666  when  the  disease  had 
done  its  worst,  in  which  he  laments  his 
own  ingratitude  and  want  of  apprecia-. 
tion  of  the  blessings  of  his  lot.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  from  the  moment  of  the  death 
of  Vicars  on  to  the  bitter  end  of  the 
following  year  he  riever  faltered  in  his 
duties,  never  relaxed  his  efforts,  never 
even  in  the  agonizing  calamity  that  des- 
olated his  own  home,  shrank  from  his 
burden.  But  literally  laid  down  his  life, 
and  that  which  was  far  more  precious 
than  life  itself,  in  the  service  of  his  peo- 
ple, caring  for  nothing  save  that  his 
Master's  work  might  be  done. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1666,  the 
pestilence  broke  out  with  redoubled 
fury,  and  the  panic-stricken  people  were 
nearly  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
Catherine  Mompesson,  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  flung  herself  at  her  husband's 
feet,  and  besought  him  to  fly  from  the 
doomed  village  with  herself  and  their 
little  children  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
fell  destroyer. 

"  The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  an 
hireling  .  .  .  the  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep."  Nay  I  he  asked 
her — would  she  have  him  faithless  to 
his  God  and  to  his  orders  ?  Should  the 
sick  be  untended,the  dying  unabsolved, 
the  holy  sacrifice  uncelebrated,  and  the 
desolate  unconsoled,  that  he  might 
haply  preserve  in  despicable  security 
for  a  few  days  or  months  or  years  that 
life  that  was  long  ago  given  over  to 
the  service  of  the  world's  Redeemer  ? 
There  was  a  time  of  reckoning  for  all 
things ;  should  he  one  day  have  to 
stand  before  his  Maker,  and,  over« 
whelmed  with  grief  and  shame,  be  able 
to  make  no  answer  when  the  solemn 
cry  went  forth,  "Where  is  the  flock 
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that   was    given    thee,    thy    beautiful 
flock  ?  " 

Then  he  in  his  turn  sought  to  per- 
suade her  to  leave  him,  and  to  take  the 
little  ones  who  needed  her  so  sorely, 
and  go  with  them  to  their  relatives  in 
Derby.  But  Catherine  had  no  fears 
for  or  thought  of  her  own  safety  ;  and 
his  entreaties  only  determined  her  to 
send  away  the  children,  though  it  al- 
most broke  her  heart  to  separate  from 
them  ;  as  for  herself,  her  place  was 
at  her  husband's  side,  and  from  this 
resolution  nothing  could  move  her. 

There  was  no  time  for  delay,  and  that 
same  summer  evening  the  two  young 
parents  kissed  the  smiling  baby  faces, 
and,  commending  them  to  God,  sent 
their  dear  ones  away  in  the  care  of  a 
trusted  servant  out  of  the  baleful  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounded  their  once  happy 
home.  We  can  imagine  how  the  mother 
wept  and  hung  above  her  darlings,  how 
she  lingered  wistfully  at  the  door  watch- 
ing, long  after  the  shadowy  outline  of 
their  little  forms  and  the  waving  of 
their  tiny  hands  had  become  lost  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  then  turned 
wearily  back  into  the  house  with  a  sad 
foreboding  at  her  heart  which  told  her 
that  she  should  never  look  upon  their 
faces  any  more. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mompes- 
son  discovered  that  preparations  were 
being  rapidly  made  for  a  general  flight. 
A  few  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  had 
already  indeed  left,  and  the  remainder, 
unable  to  bear  their*  misery  any  longer, 
determined  to  quit  the  village  in  a  body, 
heedless  or  ignorant  that  they  would 
carry  with  them  wherever  they  went 
the  fatal  pestilence,  and  sow  it  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  their  own 
and  the  adjoining  counties. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  had  this 
course  been  adopted  the  mournful  his- 
tory of  Eyam  would  have  been  repeated 
in  every  village  in  Derbyshire,  and  in- 
stead of  one  little  hamlet  the  entire  sur- 
rounding country  side  would  have  been 
devastated.  At  this  supreme  moment 
Mompesson  faced  the  difficulties  of  his 
positioH  with  a  courage  and  a  wisdom 
that  under  God  saved  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people.    Calling  his  terror- 


stricken  flock  together  he  made  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  them,  entreating  them 
to  reconsider  their  decision.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  se- 
curity that  such  a  measure  would  save 
their  own  lives,  steeped  as  they  were  in 
infection  ;  and  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute certainty  that  wherever  they  went 
they  would  cany  with  them  a  baleful 
death,  bringing  sorrow  and  desolation 
into  countless  happy  and  unsuspecting 
homes.  He  put  before  them  an  heroic 
alternative  —  that  they  should  isolate 
themselves  within  the  narrow  confines 
of  their  little  village,  letting  the  plague 
work  its  will  upon  them,  for  whom,  as 
he  frankly  told  them,  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  escape  ;  and  thus  by  this 
means  save  their  brethren. 

When  one  considers  how  strong  in 
human  nature  is  the  hope  and  love  of 
life,  how  almost  uncontrollable  the  un- 
reasoning fear,  the  impulse  towards 
flight  from  an  imminent  and  unknown 
danger  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons animated  both  by  the  same  dread 
and  desire,  one  would  not  have  been 
surprised  had  Mompesson 's  words  fallen 
on  deaf  ears,  and  hearts  deadened  to  all 
thought  or  care  for  any  save  themselves. 
But  to  the  lasting  honor  and  glory  of 
Eyam,  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain. 

Mompesson,  looking  into  the  troubled 
faces  round  him,  told  them  that  if  they 
would  but  promise  solemnly  before  God 
to  abide  by  his  conditions,  no  want  or 
needless  suffering  should  fall  upon  them. 
He  would  at  once  write  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
arrange  for  all  supplies  and  necessities 
to  be  brought  from  without,  to  given 
places  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
while  a  boundary  should  be  set  beyond 
which  none  should  pass  either  from 
without  or  from  within. 

Thus,  he  said,  shutting  in  among 
themselves  their  fell  enemy,  they  would 
cripple  its  power,  burying  it  if  need  be 
in  their  own  graves,  until  in  his  own 
good  time  God  should  see  fit  to  lay  to 
his  hand  and  deliver  them  therefrom. 
Until  that  day  let  them  be  patient  and 
brave,  resting  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  that  even  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  were  as  nothing  to  the 
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glory  that  was  to  come  ;  while  death  it- 
self, however  terrible,  was  but  after  all 
a  gateway  opening  into  everlasting  life. 
Something  of  the  speaker's  enthusi- 
asm must  have  flashed  back  from  the 
worn  and  haggard  faces  of  his  listeners 

—  something  of  that  greater  love,  that 
spirit  of  self-abnegation  that  attained 
its  divine  culmination  on  the  cross  of 
him  who  died  for  the  whole  world,  must 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
those  simple,  unlettered  folk,  for  no  dis- 
sentient voice  was  raised  —  with  one 
accord  they  accepted  Mompesson's  con- 
ditions, and  the  promise  made  was  kept 
unbroken  to  the  last. 

From  that  time  forward  there  was 
neither  going  in  nor  coming  out  of  Eyam 

—  without,  the  plague,  like  an  invisible 
wall,  surrounded  the  devoted  little  vil- 
lage ;  while  from  within,  a  still  more 
impassable  barrier  that  their  own  hearts 
and  consciences  had  raised,  barred  all 
communication  with  the  outer  world.^ 

In  response  to  Mompesson's  letters, 
the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
more  especially  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
undertook  to  supply  the  village  with  all 
necessaries  and  provisions.  ^^  A  kind 
of  circle,"  says  the  chief  authority  on 
matters  connected  with  Eyam,  ''  was 
drawn  round  the  village,  marked  by 
particular  and  well-known  stones  and 
hills,  beyond  which  it  was  solemnly 
agreed  no  one  of  the  village ra  should 
pass,  whether  infected  or  no.  This 
circle  extended  about  half  a  mile  round 
the  village,  and  to  two  or  three  places 
or  points  in  this  boundary  provisions 
were  brought.  A  well  or  rivulet  north- 
ward of  Eyam,  called  to  this  day  Mom- 
pesson's  Well  or  Brook,  was  one  of  the 
places  where  articles  were  deposited. 
These  articles  were  brought  very  early 
in  the  morning  by  persons  from  ad- 
jacent villages,  who  when  they  had 
delivered  them  beside  the  well,  fled 
with  the  precipitation  of  panic.  Indi- 
viduals appointed  by  Mompesson  and 

1  The  only  exceptions  appear  to  have  been  that 
one  wet  day  a  carter  of  Bubnell  choee  to  drive 
through  Eyam,  and  on  another  occasion  a  poor 
woman,  under  some  pressing  necessity,  attempted 
to  reach  the  market  at  Tideswell.  Both  met  with 
rude  treatment  from  the  terrified  people,  when  it 
became  known  from  whence  they  had  come. 


Stanley  fetched  the  articles  left,  and 
when  they  took  money  it  was  placed  in 
the  well  or  certain  stone  troughs  to  be 
purified  ;  thus  preventing  contagion  by 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  .  .  .  When 
money  was  sent,  it  was  only  for  some 
extra  or  particular  articles,  the  pro- 
visions and  many  other  necessaries  were 
supplied,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire.  .  .  .  The  wisdom  of 
Mompesson,"  continues  this  writer, 
"  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants  in  not  trespassing 
beyond  the  bounds  marked  out."  ^ 

For  the  magnificence  of  their  sacri- 
fice to  stand  out  in  its  true  proportions, 
it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  were  but  a  handful  of  simple 
country  folk,  many  of  them  ignorant 
and  uncultured,  with  all  the  prejudices 
and  superstitions  of  their  class.  They 
had  been  ready  to  put  faith  in  every 
infallible  remedy,  and  in  everything 
that  promised  the  slightest  hope  of  es- 
cape ;  to  them  it  would  have  probably 
seemed  that  in  flight  lay  their  one 
chance  of  personal  immunity,  and  the 
surrender  of  this  hope  must  have  been 
a  sore  effort.  A  surrender  which,  to- 
gether with  their  patient  endurance, 
their  loyal  obedience  to  the  one  man 
who  had  the  wisdom  to  conceive  and 
the  nerve  and  devotion  to  carry  out 
this  diflicult  enterprise,  had  its  source 
alike  in  that  faith  which  knows  nothing 
of  self-interest  or  self-preservation,  but 
only  of  self-renunciation. 

AH  through  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  the  plague  continued  to 
rage  with  unabated  fury.  The  sunny 
village  street  was  deserted ;  the  roses 
bloomed  and  faded  all  ungathered  ;  the 
cattle  lowed  untended  in  the  meadows  ; 
the  fruit  hung  in  blighted  cluster  in 
the  orchards ;  and  the  waving  com 
ripened  in  the  fields,  but  none  had  heart 
or  strength  to  reap  the  harvest.  The 
weather  was  hot  and  sultry  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere loaded  and  oppressive,  and  the 
sunshine  fell  with  sickly  glare  into  the 
chambers  where,  one  after  another, 
men,  women,  and  little  children  laid 
them  down  to  die. 

«  History  of  Eyam. 
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The  dust  gathered  on  the  sipniiing- 
wheel,  for  the  good  wives  talked  no 
more  before  their  doors;  neighbor 
shrank  from  neighbor,  fearing  the 
slightest  contact,  and  the  few  old  gos- 
sips who  lingered  now  and  then  in  the 
grass-grown  streets,  where  the  rabbits 
and  hares  sported  undismayed  in  the 
broad  daylight,  no  longer  exchanged 
their  wonted  cheerful,  idle  chat,  but 
had  only  to  tell  in  mournful  whispers 
how  the  strange  "white  cricket"  had 
been  seen  on  such  and  such  a  one's  now 
deserted  hearth,  and  how  the  mournful 
baying  of  *'  Gabriel's  hounds  "  had  been 
heard  at  night  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  latest  victim  of  the  disease. 

The  annual  festival  of  rejoicing  for 
the  harvest,  always  held  on  St.  Helen's 
day,  was  this  year  quite  forgotten. 
The  church  was  closed,  for  it  was 
deemed  dangerous  to  crowd  the  people 
together  within  its  walls.  No  bells  rang 
from  the  belfry  ;  the  very  gates  of  the 
churchyard  were  closed,  and  the  dead 
were  buried  in  any  open  space  of  ground 
near  their  homes. 

House  after  house  was  visited  by  the 
destroying  angel ;  husband  and  wife, 
mother  and  child,  young  and  old,  were 
smitten  down  before  him.  Some  sink- 
ing aw^ay  in  a  deadly  stupor,  others 
racked  with  pain  and  tormented  almost 
to  the  verge  of  madness  by  a  raging 
fever.  Relatives  buried  their  own  dead 
in  the  nearest  field,  until  the  last  mem- 
ber of  a  family  died,  and  then  some 
friend  or  neighbor,  or  hired  hand,  has- 
tily dug  their  narrow  grave.  From  the 
5th  to  the  30th  of  July  perished  the  en- 
tire family  of  the  fated  Talbots  of  Riley, 
numbering  seven  persons.  And  early 
in  August  Elizabeth  Hancock  buried 
with  her  own  hands  her  husband,  three 
stalwart  sons,  and  three  blooming 
daughters.  Strangely  enough,  though 
weakened  by  her  awful  watching,  and 
prostrate  with  grief,  she  herself  es- 
caped the  disease,  passing  the  remain- 
der of  her  days  peacefully  with  her 
only  surviving  child,  a  son,  who  was  at 
the  time  fortunately  apprenticed  in 
Sheffield. 

Amid  this  scene  of  gloom  and  misery 
the  only  bright  spot  in  the  picture  is  in 


the  figures  of  William  and  Catherine 
Mompesson  going  to  and  fro  on  tireless 
errands  of  mercy.  All  that  skill  or  ten- 
derness could  do  for  their  suffering 
people  was  done  by  that  devoted  couple, 
who  went  fearlessly  in  and  out  of  the 
infected  dwellings.  Mompesson's  own 
description,  written  shortly  after  the 
visitation  was  over,  is  so  graphic  that  it 
cannot  be  omitted  :  — 

"The  condition  of  this  place  was  so 
sad  that  I  persuade  myself  it  did  exceed 
all  history  and  example.  Our  town  hath 
become  a  Golgotha,  the  place  of  a 
skull ;  and  had  there  not  been  a  small 
remnant  left  we  had  been  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  My  ears  never  heard  such 
doleful  lamentations.  My  nose  never 
smelled  such  horrid  smells,  and  my  eyes 
never  beheld  such  ghastly  spectacles. 
There  have  been  seventy-six  families 
visited  within  my  parish,  out  of  which 
two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  persons 
died." 

Fearing  any  longer  to  hold  service  in 
the  church,  twice  in  the  week,  and 
every  Sunday,  Mompesson  gathered  to- 
gether his  fast-dwindling  flock  in  the 
Delf,  a  picturesque  and  secluded  little 
dell,  where  from  an  ivy -cove  red  rock, 
which  served  as  a  rude  pulpit,  he  spoke 
to  them  words  of  hope  and  cheer,  and 
where,  like  Fhineas  of  old,  he  stood 
up  and  poured  forth  his  passionate 
prayer  to  God  that  the  plague  might  be 
stayed. 

The  people  sat  below  him  on  the 
grassy  slope,  each  one  a  little  removed 
from  the  other.  The  instinct  of  com- 
mon sorrow  which  draws  men  together, 
the  kind  and  sympathizing  voice  of 
their  one  earthly  friend,  and  their  sim- 
ple, unwavering  faith  in  their  Heavenly 
Father,  in  whom,  although  he  slew 
them,  yet  would  they  trust  —  brought 
them  at  each  summons  to  their  accus- 
tomed place.  But  their  eyes  were 
heavy  with  weakness,  and.  dulled  with 
unshed  tears,  their  brains  reeling  at 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  them,  and  tliey  had  no  strength 
left  save  to  join,  with  faltering  lips,  in 
their  pastor's  solemn  and  ceaseless  sup- 
plication. 

"  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation  .  .  . 
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in  the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of 
Judgment :  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !  " 

Mompesson  kept  in  his  usual  health  ; 
although  always  ^'  an  ailing  man,"  he 
yet  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  disease  which  overpowered 
strong  and  weak  alike.  But  the  sword 
of  the  Angel  of  Death  was  already 
stretched  out  over  the  peaceful  rectory. 
It  was  on  the  22nd  of  August  that 
Mompesson  was  walking,  with  his  young 
wife  on  his  arm  —  she  was  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age — about  the  fields  ad- 
joining their  home.  They  were  talking 
the  one  to  the  other — possibly  about 
their  absent  little  ones  —  when  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "Oh  I  the  air  —  how 
sweet  it  smells  I  "  At  her  words  her 
husband's  heart  failed  him,  for  already 
within  his  knowledge  the  same  sensa- 
tion  and  the  same  words  had  been  a 
forerunner  of  the  dread  disease. 

A  few  short  hours  proved  all  too  soon 
the  fatal  truth.  Vainly  Mompesson 
sought  every  remedy,  and  nursed  his 
darling  with  ceaseless  and  unremitting 
zeal.  Love  for  her  husband  and  her 
helpless  children  enabled  her  for  a  time 
to  strive  against  her  sickness,  but  her 
sorely  tried  strength  failed  rapidly,  and 
she  died  peacefully  in  her  husband^  s 
arms.  What  an  agony  of  grief  rings 
out  from  the  cry  with  which  the  sorrow- 
stricken  man  yielded  up  his  treasure 
to  his  God:  "Farewell  —  farewell  all 
happy  days  I " 

Catherine  Mompesson's  death  stirred 
the  whole  remnant  of  the  village  from 
their  dull  apathy  to  quick  and  living 
sorrow.  From  every  quarter  they  came , 
weeping  for  her  who  had  so  often  wept 
for  them,  and  forgetting  their  own  deep 
griefs  in  the  bitter  calamity  that  had 
overtaken  their  rector. 

He  buried  his  wife  in  Eyam  church- 
yard, close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  on  her  grave  where  the  morning 
sunliorht  shines  is  still  to  be  read  the 
half-obliterated,  significant  inscription  : 

Mors  mihi  Lucrum. 

After  she  was  laid  to  rest,  Mompesson 
roused  himself  from  his  mourning  to 
resume  his  labors  among  his  people.  In 
a  letter  to  his  children,  dated  August  31, 


1666,  he  pours  out  something  of  the 
trouble  that  was  oppressing  his  soul : 

"Dear  Hearts,"  he  writes,  "this 
brings  you  the  doleful  news  of  your  dear 
mother's  death  —  the  greatest  loss  that 
ever  befell  you.  I  am  not  only  deprived 
of  a  kind  and  loving  comfort,  but  you 
are  also  bereaved  of  the  most  indulgent 
mother  that  ever  dear  children  had 
.  .  .  But  we  must  comfort  ourselves  in 
God  .  .  .  that  the  loss  is  only  ours,  and 
that  what  is  our  sorrow  is  her  gain. 
The  consideration  of  her  joys,  which  I 
do  assure  myself  are  unutterable,  should 
refresh  our  drooping  spirits.  My  dear 
hearts,  your  blessed  mother  lived  a 
most  holy  life  and  made  a  most  comfort- 
able and  happy  end,  and  is  now  invested 
with  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  dwell  with  pa- 
thetic insistance  on  the  virtues  of  that 
mother  whose  memory  he  would  fain 
have  live  in  her  children's  hearts  —  her 
piety  and  devotion,  "  which  were  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  "  — her  modesty  and 
humility,  her  charity  and  frugality,  her 
housewifely  zeal.  "  Her  discourse  ever 
grave  and  meek,  yet  pleasant  withal." 

Writing  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Sir 
Greorge  Saville,  on  September  1,  Mom- 
pesson says  :  — 

"  Dear  and  honored  Sir,  —  This  is  the 
saddest  news  that  ever  my  pen  could 
write.  The  destroying  angel  having 
taken  up  his  quartei*s  within  ray  habita- 
tion, my  dearest  wife  is  gone  to  her 
eternal  rest,  and  is  invested  with  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  having  made  a 
happy  end.  Indeed,  had  she  loved  her- 
self as  well  as  me,  she  had  fled  from 
this  pit  of  destruction  with  the  sweet 
babes,  and  might  have  prolonged  her 
days  ;  but  she  was  resolved  to  die  a 
martyr  to  my  interests." 

That  he  considered  his  own  end  must 
be  rapidly  approaching  is  evident  from 
the  terms  in  which  he  commends  his 
children  to  his  patron's  care,  and  takes 
farewell  of  him  and  all  his  house  ;  his 
letter  closes  with  the  following  words  : 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  beg  the  prayers  of  all 
about  you  that  I  may  not  be  daunted  at 
the  powers  of  hell,  and  that  I  may  have 
dying  graces  ;    with   tears  I  beg  that 
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when  you  are  praying  for  fatherless 
orphans  you  will  remember  my  two 
pretty  babes." 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  death  of 
Catherine  Mompesson  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  closing  act  of  the  terrible 
drama.  In  September  the  weather  be- 
came slightly  cooler,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  only  amounted  to  twenty -four  as 
against  the  seventy -three  that  had  per- 
ished in  August  alone.  On  the  11th  of 
October  the  wind  shifted  to  the  east, 
and  the  plague  suddenly  and  entirely 
ceased.  From  that  day  there  were  no 
fresh  deaths,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
little  village  began  slowly  to  take  heart 
again,  and  to  try  to  restore  in  some 
measure  their  ruined  homes.  Out  of 
a  population  of  three  hundred  and  tif  ty 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  had  died  —  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  of  plague,  according  to  Mompes- 
son, and  the  remaining  eight  of  other 
diseases  ;  therefore  the  entire  muster 
of  the  once  happy  and  prosperous  ham- 
let numbered  only  eighty-three  souls, 
including  the  rector  himself,  and  such 
of  the  children  as  had  escaped  the 
epidemic.  The  winter  months  were 
spent  in  destroying,  as  far  as  possible, 
bedding,  clothing,  and  furniture,  and 
purifying  and  fumigating  all  necessary 
articles  of  apparel  ;  while  every  means 
that  the  sanitary  knowledge  of  the  time, 
and  the  forethought  of  Mompesson  could 
suggest,  was  adopted  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease. 

Writing  to  his  uncle  on  November 
20th,  he  says  :  — 

*-  Now  (blessed  be  God)  all  our  fears 
are  over,  for  none  have  died  of  plague 
since  the  11th  of  October,  and  the  pest 
houses  have  long  been  empty.  I  intend 
—  God  willing  —  to  spend  this  week  in 
seeing  all  the  woollen  clothing  fumed 
and  purified,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction 
as  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Here 
have  been  such  burning  of  goods  that 
the  like  I  think  was  never  known.  For 
my  part,  I  have  scarcely  apparel  to 
shelter  my  body,  having  wasted  more 
than  I  needed  for  the  sake  of  example. 
During  this  dreadful  visitation  I  have 
not  had  the  least  symptom  of  disease, 
nor  had  I  ever  better  health." 


A  village  ravaged  by  soldiery  or  de- 
stroyed by  fire  could  hardly  have  pre- 
sented a  more  piteous  and  desolate 
aspect  than  that  of  £yam  at  this  period. 
The  people,  shattered  in  health  and 
oppressed  with  sadness,  crept  languidly 
about  the  streets,  and  began  slowly  and 
fitfully  to  resume  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions. In  almost  every  homestead  there 
must  have  been  some  missing  face, 
"  some  vacant  chair,"  and  many  of  the 
houses  were  utterly  closed  and  falling 
into  ruins,  for  those  who  had  once  in- 
habited them  had  arisen  and  gone  hence, 
and  the  place  thereof  would  know  them 
no  more. 

Still,  as  the  days  passed  on,  bringing 
the  assurance  that  the  plague  was  at 
last  overcome,  the  little  band  would  be- 
gin to  gather  hope  again.  Dull  eyes 
would  brighten,  neighbor  again  seek 
neighbor,  instead  of  shrinking  from  all 
communication  with  their  kind,  and  the 
happy,  quick-forgetting  laugh  of  the 
children  would  once  more  be  heard  ; 
while  here  and  there  one  and  another 
from  the  surrounding  hamlets  would 
venture  to  cross  that  formidable  barrier, 
to  see  how  it  fared  with  the  good  people 
of  Eyam,  and  who  was  living,  and  who, 
alas  I  was  dead. 

The  re-opening  of  the  long-closed 
church  must  have  been  quite  an  event, 
and  the  sound  of  the  old  familiar  chimes 
ringing  out  on  the  still  frosty  air  their 
solemn  message,  Jesus  bee  ovr  spede^ 
must  have  wakened  countless  memories 
—  thoughts  both  of  pain  and  thankful- 
ness —  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
never  hoped  to  hear  them  again. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  sad  and 
romantic  little  story  of  "  Rowland  and 
his  Emmot,"  still  carefully  remembered 
among  the  village  traditions.  A  gentle, 
pretty  girl,  Emmot  Sydall  of  Eyam,  was 
betrothed  to  a  young  farmer  living  in 
Middleton  Dale.  The  outburst  of  the 
plague  of  course  separated  the  lovei-s, 
for  the  young  man  apparently  had  thosv 
at  home  to  whom  he  dared  not  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  infection.  Rumors  of 
Emmot's  death  reached  him,  but  he 
hardly  seemed  to  have  credited  them, 
and  as  soon  as  ingress  was  permitted 
he  passed  the  fatal  line,  and  sought  the 
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once  bright  and  cheerful  cottage.  He 
crossed  the  grass-grown  threshold  —  no 
one  answered  his  summons,  and  only 
his  own  voice  echoed  hollowly  through 
the  deserted  house.  The  half -open  door 
swung  creaking  back  on  its  rusty  hinges. 
All  was  still,  the  chairs  and  tables  stood 
in  their  accustomed  places  covered  with 
dust,  and  on  the  black  and  desolate 
hearth  the  rank  grass  was  growing  and 
the  green,  damp  moss  was  creeping 
silently  from  brick  to  brick  of  the  red 
tiled  floor.  The  pewter  vessels  were 
flecked  with  rust ;  the  old  Dutch  clock 
was  pointing  with  mournful  finger  to  a 
bygone  hour  —  the  linnet  lay  dead  in  its 
cage  —  only  the  shadow  of  death  and 
decay  brooded  over  all  things.  For  a 
stronger  wooer  than  Howland  had 
claimed  his  Emmot ;  she  lay  asleep  in 
the  grassy  dell,  and  neither  his  love 
nor  his  tears  could  bring  her  back  to 
him. 

A  few  scattered  hints  remain  as  to 
Mompesson's  subsequent  history,  which 
after  that  year  of  fiery  trial  seems  to 
have  been  peaceful  and  uneventful.  He 
remained  at  Eyam  until  1669,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Eakring, 
Notts.  He  was  made  prebendary  of 
York  and  Southwell,  having  previously 
refused,  in  favor  of  a  friend,  the  dean- 
ery of  Lincoln.  It  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  he  married  agaiu, 
and  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  him 
once  more  with  a  happy  home,  and  little 
children  round  him.  Of  George  and 
Elizabeth  Mompesson  but  little  is 
known.  The  former  took  orders,  and 
was  rector  of  Barnborough  ;  but  what- 
ever their  after-career,  the  children  of 
such  parents  could  scarcely  fail  to  realize 
their  father's  prayer,  uttered  for  them 
in  the  extremity  of  his  sorrow  :  *'  I  am 
not  desirous  that  they  should  be  great, 
but  good."  Mompesson  died  at  Eakring 
in  1708,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  rests  in  the  chancel  of 
Eakring  Church,  "in  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  resurrection,"  and  his  memory 
is  a  deathless  heritage  to  his  race. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Dalesmen  of 
Eyam  ;  a  story  of  patient  endurance, 
of  steadfast  and  unselfish  heroism  on 
the  part  of  an  entire  community,  which 


is  perhaps  almost  unique  among  the 
records  of  the  past. 

The  praise  of  men,  the  wondering 
admiration  of  the  world  of  later  days, 
which  probably  in  their  own  time 
counted  their  lives  madness,  and  their 
deaths  without  honor,  had  no  part  in 
the  thoughts  of  these  simple  dalesmen, 
as  they  turned  at  that  solemn  appeal 
and  went  back  every  man  to  his  own 
house.  Of  what  should  be  said  of  them 
in  the  days  to  come,  and  of  how  their 
memory  would  shed  a  lustre  round  their 
tiny,  unknown  village  that  would  never 
fade  away,  they  knew  and  recked  but 
little.  They  only  knew  that  they  heard 
the  voice  of  their  Lord  cutting  across 
their  questionings  and  fears,  and  calling 
to  them  to  follow,  him  as  he  called  his 
disciples  of  old.  And  they  did  follow 
him,  nothing  wavering,  along  that  bitter 
way  of  the  cross  which  led  them  through 
the  grave  and  gate  of  death  into  ever- 
lasting life. 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend." 

To  Bit  down  patiently  with  empty 
hands  and  wait  the  coming  of  death  in 
one  of  its  most  terrible  and  hideous 
forms,  requires  a  courage,  surely,  as 
deep  and  strong  as  to  face  the  torturer's 
rack,  the  scathing  fire,  and  the  glittering 
axe  and  sword.  And  among  the  glorious 
martyrs  of  God  not  least  perhaps  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  some  of  those 
men  and  women  who  sleep  for  the  most 
part  in  nameless  graves  sown  broadcast 
over  the  green  and  fertile  fields  of 
Eyam. 


From  All  The  Tear  Bound. 
THE  FALLS  OF  TROLLHATTAN. 

I  THINK  upon  the  whole  a  man  might 
as  well  journey  on  a  glacier  as  in  a 
Swedish  goods  train.  The  former  would 
be  much  colder  than  the  latter,  even  in 
winter,  but  it  would  scarcely  seem  more 
slow.  The  Swedes  are  not  an  excitable 
people.  An  average  pace  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  miles  an  hour  does  not  irritate 
them  at  all ;  nor  do  they  travail  with 
wrath  when  the  conductor  at  each  little 
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station  flings  the  carriage  door  wide 
open)  announces  a  halt  of  ten  minutes 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  straightway  lets 
in  a  surge  of  air  at  a  temperature  of, 
say,  five  degrees  above  zero.  On  the 
contrary.  They  do  but  turn  on  their 
hard  seats  like  relieved  leviathans,  smile 
in  a  wooden  way,  and  remark  to  each 
other:  "We're  getting  on.    We  shall 

be  at by  and  by."    Then  they  loll 

their  heads  out  of  the  gap,  and  gaze  at 
the  little  red  station  with  its  two  or 
three  fur- wrapped  officials,  looking  like 
Bussian  dukes,  and  continue  so  to  gaze 
until  the  goods  train  gives  a  lazy  jolt  as 
a  signal  that  it  is  about  to  saunter  on  to 
the  next  station.  Anon,  they  resign 
themselves  to  ennui  and  silence  for 
another  spell.  They  stare  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  car  with  fish-like 
placidity  for  fifteen  minutes  without 
winking,  and  only  when  one  is  half  con- 
vinced that  they^  are  profoundly  sunk 
in  the  joys  of  a  career  of  nothingness  — 
like  an  accomplished  Buddhist — does 
the  dreadful  goods  train  thrill  dislocat- 
ingly  once  again,  and  restore  them  to 
animation  for  the  next  stop. 

It  will  be  said  :  "  Why  travel  by 
goods  train  ? "  My  dear  reader,  you 
do  not  know  upon  what  conditions  the 
Swedish  State-controlled  railways  are 
worked.  There  is  an  express  at  an 
early  hour — for  winter  an  extremely 
early  hour  —  of  the  morning,  and  an 
express  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Even  these  are  wretched  examples  of 
speed.  But  at  other  times  you  must 
pick  and  choose  between  goods  trains 
—  which  always  carry  a  few  passenger- 
wagons  sandwiched  among  their  trucks 
of  iron  ore,  stiff-frozen  herrings,  and 
butter-tubs.  The  chances  of  death  in 
any  form  on  a  Swedish  railway  are  quite 
infinitesimal.  However,  one  cannot 
expect  much  in  the  way  of  sensational 
experiments,  whether  in  speed  or  col- 
lision, from  a  land  the  State  railways  of 
which  do  not  bring  in  a  revenue  of 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  annually  for  the  State 
exchequer.  Sweden  does  well  to  be 
solicitous  of  the  lives  of  its  people. 
To  a  country  of  its  size,  with  less  than 
five  million  inhabitants,  population  is 


of  more    consequence  than  money  or 
speed. 

For  my  part,  in  making  my  laggard 
way  to  Trollhattan  from  Mellerud  the 
other  January  day,  I  accounted  myself 
happy  in  the  discovery  that  my  neigh- 
bor in  the  car  could  talk  English.  He 
had  lived  in  Scotland  five  years,  in  the 
interest  of  "  piece  goods,"  and  boasted 
sinfully  that  during  all  that  time  he  had 
never  spent  a  Sunday  out  of  bed.  Like 
every  other  travelled  Scandinavian  I 
have  met,  he  wished  himself  in  Great 
Britain  or  America  for  life.  He  was  a 
good-natured  fellow,  and  loudly  la- 
mented that  the  frost  on  the  window- 
panes  prevented  me  from  seeing  the 
landscapes,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
tarried  long  enough  to  be  accounted  a 
part  of  them.  But  I  did  not  much  re- 
gret the  obduracy  of  the  window-panes. 
I  saw  snatches  of  the  country  at  each 
railway-station  ;  and  after  I^orway  it 
may  be  said  to  be  singularly  devoid  of 
interest.  Gone  are  the  bold,  snow- 
crowned  mountains,  with  the  fir-clad 
slopes  and  pinnacles,  which  are  the  in- 
land characteristics  of  the  country  of 
fiords.  We  have  instead  a  flattish,  dull 
land,  with  thin  snow  on  its  ill-ploughed 
fields,  relieved  from  the  charge  of  abso- 
lute ugliness  by  the  sombre  shade  of 
the  patches  of  pines  in  the  distance,  and 
by  the  clear,  frosty  sky  overhead.  In 
summer  it  is  a  trifle  more  winsome. 
Then  its  many  lakes  are  a  mosaic  of 
sunlight  let  into  the  land.  But  in  win- 
ter they  are  only  distinguishable  from 
the  level  fields  by  the  purer  color  of 
their  snow.  Here  and  there  you  may 
see  stumpy  farmhouses  painted  ver- 
milion or  maroon,  with  long  barns  an- 
nexed. For  the  most  part,  however, 
Sweden's  rustic  dwellings  on  the  west 
coast  are  commonplace,  wooden  sheds, 
not  at  all  inviting  to  the  eye. 

After  spending  three  hours  over  a 
journey  of  sixty  kilometres,  the  train  at 
length  ran  across  a  fine  bridge  spanning 
a  river,  which  could  not  but  be  the 
Gotha,  and  Trollhattan  was  reached. 
The  red  glow  of  the  western  sky  thrtw  a 
charming  glamour  over  the  small  town 
and  the  dark  waters  of  the  Gotha. 
There  were  blocks  of  ice  in  the  stream, 
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but  the  current  was  too  strong  for  a 
general  refrigeration.  As  I  left  the 
train,  thankful  at  heart,  I  heard  the 
roar  of  the  famous  falls  in  the  distance, 
like  the  incoming  of  old  ocean's  tide 
upon  a  shingly  shore. 

Trollhattan,  or  "  the  home  of  the 
witehes,"  is  not  yet  a  place  of  European 
fame  comparable  to  the  American,  and, 
indeed,  the  world-wide  fame  of  Niagara. 
One  may  go  a  little  farther,  and  confess 
that  the  falls  of  the  Goth  a  are  not  so 
startling  as  those  which  our  American 
cousins  share  with  the  Canadians.  But 
they  press  them  closely  in  some  re- 
spects. At  any  rate,  Sweden,  which  is 
not  a  very  go-ahead  country,  except  in 
certain  particulars  known  only  to  the 
people  of  Stockholm  and  experienced 
visitors,  proposes  that  in  the  future  this 
excellent  bait  for  tourists  shall  be  more 
noised  abroad  than  in  the  past.  Few 
resorts  of  their  kind  can  be  more  charm- 
ing in  the  dog  days  than  one  of  these 
hotels  on  a  wooded  hill  in  the  valley, 
with  the  brawling  river  at  its  base  and 
the  cool  shade  of  the  pines  in  its  cir- 
cumjacent gardens.  All  intelligent 
Swedes  talk  of  Trollhattan  as  the  finest 
collection  of  waterfalls  in  Europe.  This 
concession  may  be  allowed. 

But  in  winter  it  is  another  thing. 
Trollhattan  does  not  then  expect  visit- 
ors —  unless  they  are  a  thought  insane. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  this  busy 
little  town  of  paper-makers,  iron- work- 
ers, and  millmen,  that  half-frozen  water- 
falls are  a  spectacle  worth  the  trouble 
of  inspecting. 

I  had  premonition  of  this  in  the  as- 
tonishment with  which  the  dignified 
little  boy  in  buttons  of  the  hotel  greeted 
my  arrival  at  his  establishment.  But 
he  soon  recovered  himself.  Tlien  he 
displayed  all  that  admirable  urbanity  of 
manner  which  distinguishes  the  well- 
trained  Swedish  boy  from  either  his 
British  or  American  coeval.  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  revelation  of  capability 
to  see  a  Swedish  boy  become  rigid  and 
bow  to  a  superior  ;  and  be  it  understood 
that  here  the  laudable  maxim  that  age 
implies  superiority  is  taught  implicitly. 
However,  this  boy  —  he  was  about  ten 
years  old  —  was  quite  too  much  for  my 


risible  muscles.  The  way  in  which  he 
stood  to  attention  and  bowed  whenever 
he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  my 
eye  was  new  in  my  experience. 

There  is  another  thing  though  that 
the  visitor  to  Sweden  must  steel  himself 
to  bear  :  the  maidservants'  curtsy  when 
you  bless  them  with  a  gratuity.  This 
in  the  abstract  is,  of  course,  a  simple 
enough  function ;  but  when  they  are 
pretty — as  they  often  are  —  it  is  a  trifle 
embarrassing  to  a  man  with  an  impres- 
sionable heart.  I  take  it,  the  curtsy  is 
not  properly  achieved  unless  the  damsel 
looks  up  sweetly  into  her  benefactor's 
face  while  she  is  bending  her  knees. 
On  this  subject  I  write  with  a  certain 
authority,  for  I  was  rather  reckless  in 
gratuities  when  once  I  perceived  how 
amply  they  were  requited. 

I  was  the  only  visitor  in  the  hotel, 
and  was  looked  after  with  comforting 
assiduity  by  a  grey-eyed  girl,  with  the 
grace  of  a  princess  and  an  undeniably 
attractive  face.  She  lit  the  stove, 
brought  me  warm  water,  regretted  that 
the  liquor  laws  of  Sweden  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  supply  me  with  a 
little  bmndy,  and  afterwards  urged  me 
before  I  went  forth  into  the  moonlight 
to  soothe  my  appetite  with  the  smorgas- 
bord. To  tell  the  truth,  the  liquor  laws 
of  Scandinavia  are  sometimes  a  nui- 
sance to  the  stranger.  It  is  all  very 
well  that  the  towns  should  do  their  ut- 
most to  restrict  the  plague  of  drunken- 
ness, and  should  themselves  dispose  of 
the  profits  of  the  spirit  trade  in  good 
works,  local  and  otherwise  ;  but  there 
are  times  and  seasons  when  —  if  the 
teetotal  orators  will  pardon  me  —  a 
wineglass  of  cognac  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  living  and  dying.  The 
unenlightened  foreigner  may  not  realize 
his  situation  until  it  be  too  late.  He 
may  awake  agonizedly  in  his  hotel  to 
discover  that  he  must  do  as  best  he  can 
until  one  of  the  specifically  licensed 
houses  has  been  applied  to.  It  is  ex- 
plained to  you  that  you  must  keep  your 
spirits  by  you  ;  but  it  is  both  inconven- 
ient and  unseemly  to  have  bottles  of 
brandy  among  one's  shirts  and  neck- 
ties ;  nor  does  it,  to  English  eyes,  look 
well  for  a  fashionably  dressed  gentle- 
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man  in  his  hotel  of  an  evening  to  draw 
forth  from  his  pocket  a  large  flask  of 
spirituous  punch,  with  which  private 
store  he  proceeds  to  indulge  himself. 

The  smorgasbord  —  literally,  the  but- 
tered goose-table —  though  a  fair  insti- 
tution, is  no  adequate  atonement  for 
this  insult  to  Messrs.  Brandy,  Bum, 
Whiskey,  and  Co.  It  consists,  as  my 
readers  may  know,  of  a  side  table  fur- 
nished with  bits  of  fish,  ham,  meat,  and 
other  things.  The  fish  is  nearly  sure 
to  be  raw.  You  may  eat  it  in  morsels, 
with  hard-boiled  eggs  or  with  oat  cake 
or  bread.  There  is  also  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  pickles  ;  and  you  are  sup- 
posed to  vary  the  entertainment  with 
one  or  two  glasses  of  corn  brandy,  a 
very  different  spirit  from  cognac,  which 
may  be  contained  in  vessels  like  tea- 
urns,  with  taps  needing  to  be  turned. 
The  Swedes  use  the  smbrgashord  as  a 
whet  for  dinner  or  supper.  Anglo- 
Saxons,  at  first  acquaintance,  are  prone 
to  imagine  that  it  is  all  the  meal.  In 
this  matter  I  have  heard  a  gentle  wait- 
ress reproach  a  countryman  of  mine  in- 
ferentially,  in  a  way  that  ought  to  have 
staggered  his  heart.  The  ignorant  gen- 
tleman went  from  one  little  dish  to  an- 
other, and,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  left 
nothing  in  his  track.  He  also  tossed  off 
the  thimblefuls  of  corn  brandy,  as  if 
they  had  been  so  much  lemonade. 
**  Monsieur,"  murmured  the  girl  at 
length,  "  your  dinner  is  ready  I  "  and 
she  pointed  to  his  soup,  which  smoked 
for  him  at  the  dining-table  proper. 

The  air  was  nipping  when  I  left  the 
well-warmed  hotel  for  my  introduction 
to  the  waterfalls.  A  full  moon  shone 
in  the  east,  and  gave  quite  a  theatrical 
look  to  the  little  town.  There  was  a 
small  bridge^  near,  and  a  short  row  of 
small  wooden  houses  bearing  precisely 
the  appearance  of  the  edifices  at  the 
wings  of  the  stage  in  a  melodrama. 
Moreover,  to  the  windows  of  these 
houses  hung  transparent  blinds,  which 
were  exactly  adapted  to  heighten  the 
stage  effect.  Upon  one  blind,  thanks 
to  the  oil  lamp  behind  it,  was  seen  to  be 
represented  a  substantial  castle,  with 
elegant  trees  flanking  it,  and  clouds 
above,  after  the  manner  of  Claude  Lor- 


raine. Another  blind  depicted  a  hawk- 
ing scene.  The  baron  of  the  group  was 
a  superb  person,  and,  as  became  him,  he 
was  evidently  paying  his  attentions  in 
no  half-hearted  way  to  the  damsel  in 
swansdown  and  minever,  who  looked 
so  bewitching  as  she  stood  gazing 
doubtfully  at  the  fierce-beaked  bird 
w^hich  some  one  had  set  upon  her  w^rist. 

These  blinds,  like  the  wooden  houses 
—  of  course,  they  were  really  of  canvas 
mounted  on  frames  —  were  stage  prop- 
erties of  the  conventional  kind.  As  I 
crossed  the  little  bridge  already  men- 
tioned, in  full  radiance  of  the  moonlight, 
I  involuntarily  trembled  in  the  complete 
assurance  that  this  was  just  the  spot  for 
the  sudden  apparition  of  the  villain  of 
the  play,  cloaked,  and  hoarse  as  a  raven, 
the  while  he  made  his  grim  proposition 
to  me,  with  a  glittering  dagger  uplifted 
in  his  right  hand  to  mark  time  to  his 
words. 

But  to  my  relief  the  villain  came  not. 
The  next  moment  I  was  in  unqualified 
shadow  again,  and  I  felt  that  his  oppor- 
tunity had  passed.  A  stiff-tailed  cat 
mewed  excitedly  in  front  of  me  as  it 
trod  timidly  over  the  frozen  snow,  and 
the  voice  of  Trollhattan's  waters  srrew 
louder. 

The  broad  space  of  the  Gotha  was  at 
hand,  with  its  factories  lower  down 
clanking  their  machinery,  and  on  this 
romantic  night  insulting  the  moon  with 
the  garish  glow  of  their  electric  lamps. 

This  is  another  item  in  which  Sweden 
somewhat  discomforts  us.  She  has 
taken  up  Mr.  Edison's  various  inven- 
tions with  a  thoroughness  worthy  of  a 
land  ten  times  as  rich  and  populous  as 
she  is.  It  will  surprise  some  of  my 
readers  to  know  that  her  town  of  Hapa- 
randa,  nearly  on  the  sixty-sixth  degree 
of  latitude,  has  been  well  acquaint(*d 
with  electricity  for  some  time.  As  a 
speculation  the  process  of  illuminat- 
ing Haparanda  up  to  date  can  hardly 
be  praised  ;  but  as  enterprise  it  is  mag- 
nificent. So,  too,  with  Sweden's  other 
large  towns.  It  is  all  one  whether  you 
go  abroad  in  them  at  twelve  o'clock 
A.M.  or  twelve  o'clock  p.m.  You  can 
read  your  newspaper  in  the  highway 
equally  well  at  either  hour.     Of  course, 
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too,  in  Haparanda's  case,  where  in  win- 
ter the  daylight  is  not  worth  mention- 
ing, the  electric  light  is  a  very  potent 
substitute  for  the  sun. 

The  telephone,  also,  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  Sweden  with  remarkable  en- 
thusiasm. The  official  statistical  record 
tells  us  that  whereas  in  1882  there  were 
but  three  hundred  and  ten  kilometres 
of  this  useful  wire  in  the  land  under 
State  control,  in  1889  the  length  had  in- 
creased to  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-two  kilometres,  exclusive  of 
about  thirty-seven  thousand  kilometres 
of  private  wires.  In  such  towns  as 
Gothenburg  and  Stockholm  you  see  tel- 
ephone kiosks  in  almost  every  street. 

But  I  am  straying  very  far  from  Troll- 
hattan, thanks  to  the  electric  lights 
which  shimmer  on  the  portals  of  the 
factories  which  seem  to  absorb  the 
upper  falls.  Guided  by  the  thunder  of 
the  waters,  I  came  at  length  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  first  pair  of  cataracts. 
The  river,  it  must  be  explained,  in  its 
procession  from  Lake  Wenern  to  the 
sea,  has  to  fall  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  Of  this  fall  it  gets  through 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
in  the  coui*se  of  not  quite  a  mile  in  the 
pine- wooded  glen  of  Trollhattan.  There 
are  three  emphatic  couples  of  waterfalls 
of  a  notably  impressive  kind,  for  the 
stream  is  broad  and  deep  before  it  gets 
convulsed,  and  the  channels  by  which 
it  is  hurled  to  a  lower  level  are  onl}' 
about  a  quarter  of  its  width  above  Troll- 
hattan. Just  at  the  site  of  the  falls, 
and,  indeed,  partly  the  occasion  of 
them,  are  several  rocky  islets,  some 
clothed  with  pines,  and  the  others  cov- 
ered with  industrial  works,  in  the  aid  of 
which  the  water  power  is  very  precious. 
The  total  force  of  the  falls  is  reckoned 
at  the  stupendous  figure  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  horse  power. 
Por  the  sake  of  commerce  one  may  ex- 
cuse this  hedge  of  factories  about  the 
most  picturesque  scene  in  Sweden  ;  but, 
confessedly,  one  cannot  now  admit  that 
the  glen  is  likely  to  have  much  attrac- 
tion for  the  witches  of  old  who  cast  the 
veil  of  romance  over  it  —  at  least  unless 
they  are  very  modem  witches,  who  do 
not  mind  being  intruded  on  at  every 


moment  by  broad-shouldered  operatives 
with  grease-polished  knees  and  arms, 
and  with  seal-skin  caps  on  their  sturdy 
heads. 

To  get  at  the  upper  and  most  re- 
markable falls,  therefore,  one  has  to 
force  the  barricade  of  the  factories.  In 
summer,  there  is  a  thoroughfare  for  1;he 
purpose,  with  little  automatic  wickets 
which  open  in  response  to  silver  coins 
put  into  a  slot.  But  on  this  moonlight 
night  I  found  the  conventional  highway 
fast  and  padlocked,  with  deep  snow  on 
the  track.  The  whirr  of  machinery  re- 
sounded on  all  sides  as  if  in  a  competi- 
tion of  noise  with  the  tumultuous  river. 
By  judicious  groping,  however,  I  ob- 
tained ample  satisfaction.  I  descended 
an  iced  ladder  towards  a  little  g*allery 
inches  thick  in  ice,  and  there,  under  a 
fringe  of  great  icicles  beaded  with  gran- 
ules of  spray  frozen  to  the  semblance 
of  coral,  I  stayed  long,  level  with  the 
middle  of  the  famous  Toppo  Fall,  and 
so  near  it  that  the  water  now  and  again 
in  its  agitation  throbbed  icily  upon  me. 
As  a  spectacle  it  contented.  It  sent  the 
imagination  off  at  a  tangent  into  a  field 
of  marvelling.  It  awoke  fancies  and 
aspirations  tinted  with  sublimity  kin- 
dred to  that  excited  by  the  starlit  em- 
pyrean. Where  I  stood  I  was  in  deep 
shadow,  but  the  moon  was  upon  the 
Toppo  Fall,  and  also  on  the  dark  pines 
of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

I  tarried  here  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
waterfall  as  it  were  —  for  my  gallery 
seemed  to  sway  with  the  shocks  —  for 
many  minutes.  Now  and  then  I  looked 
up  to  see  the  head  of  a  timber  millman 
peering  over  at  me ,  or  half-a-dozen  such 
heads  ;  but  the  good  fellows  did  not 
interfere  with  my  rhapsody.  They  may 
have  spoken,  if  only  in  warning  —  for 
the  situation  was  not  an  orthodox  one 
—  but  how  was  I  to  hear  them  with  this 
frantic  bellow  in  my  ears  ?  I  looked 
at  the  boiling,  confused  heap  of  white 
water  at  my  feet,  and  at  the  furious 
precipice  of  the  stream,  and  had  I  looked 
a  little  longer  than  I  did  I  believe  I 
should  have  yielded  to  its  mesmeric  in- 
fluence and  dived  from  my  parapet  with 
a  shout,  to  join  the  troop  of  spirits  and 
elves  who  doubtless  hold  revel  beneath 
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the  flood.  I  thought  of  the  nian  who 
not  so  long  ago  went  over  this  fall  in  a 
boat.  He  waved  his  hat  on  the  brink, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  him.  For  gen- 
uine thrill  and  promptitude  there  can 
be  no  death  to  compare  with  such  as 
this.  Ere  you  have  done  exulting  in 
the  spirit  of  maniac  pride  which  has 
possessed  you,  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
the  waters  are  upon  your  head,  and  you 
have  done  with  this  life  utteriy. 

It  was  odd  to  recur  from  this  forty- 
two  feet  waterfall  to  the  men  above, 
methodically  adapting  a  few  rivulets 
stolen  from  it  for  the  slicing  of  pine- 
trunks  into  sections.  They  went  to  and 
fro  in  the  mingled  light  of  moon  and 
applied  electricity  —  carrying  logs  on 
their  shoulders,  or  pushing  along  the 
tram  lines  trollies  laden  with  wooden 
cubes  or  chips.  When  I  reappeared 
among  them  they  paused  to  stare  as  if 
I  had  been  one  of  TroUhattan's  witches 
lured  into  activity  by  the  beauty  of  the 
night.  But  the  machinery  went  round 
and  round  without  intermission.  It,  at 
any  rate,  was  impassive.  The  river  has 
called  into  motion  a  vigor  of  mechanical 
life  worth  all  the  trolls  that  the  Scandi- 
navian fancy  ever  generated. 

From  one  machine  yard  I  passed  to 
another.  It  was  nine  o^clock  at  night, 
but  TroUhattan  works  without  regard 
for  the  coining  and  going  of  the  sud. 
Why  should  it  not  ?  There  is  no  end 
to  the  power  poured  into  its  factories. 
This  power  is  money  as  surely  as  if  the 
golden  pieces  ran  down  the  gutters  in- 
stead of  ice-cold  water.  Therefore,  the 
men  come  and  go  in  relays,  and  there  is 
no  night  among  these  whizzing  wheels 
and  hissing  saws. 

Still  under  the  clear  evening  sky,  I 
climbed  towards  the  irregular,  rocky 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  glen,  with  a 
new  red  church  on  its  summit  and  a 
gilded  vane  which  caught  the  moonlight. 
There  were  baby  falls  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  showing  that  man  and  na- 
ture have  at  different  times  plucked  at 
the  stream  and  diverted  threads  of  it. 
But  after  the  great  Toppo  Fall  they 
met  with  no  recognition. 

Then  the  spidery  frame  of  a  suspen- 
Bion  bridge,  high  over  the  main  river, 


appeared  to  the  right,  connecting  the 
two  banks  of  the  Gotha.  Here  again 
was  a  royal  perch.  The  bridge  is  new. 
The  kingly  coronet  which  studs  its 
balustrade,  and  the  gilding  of  its  orna- 
mentation, were  conspicuous  in  the  pal- 
lid light.  The  view  from  it  at  this 
romantic  hour  was  very  fascinating. 
Above,  the  Toppo  Falls,  with  their 
mate  the  Tjuf  Falls,  divided  by  an  islet, 
were  a  strong,  turbulent,  white  mark 
on  the  river  ;  and  higher  still  were  the 
Guild  Falls.  Below,  the  river  widened, 
with  the  silvery  reach  of  the  Hell  Falls, 
where  the  pine-clad  banks  again  con- 
tracted as  if  to  hug  the  perturbed  stream 
into  renewed  quiescence  ;  while  some 
sixty  feet  under  the  bridge  itself  is  the 
furious  broad  Stampstrom  Fall.  This 
is  not  really  so  impressive  as  the  Toppo 
Fall,  though  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
impressions  as  if  they  were  stripes  of 
carpet.  One's  perch  of  observation  is 
so  admirable  that  something  of  the  maj- 
esty of  the  more  comprehensive  view 
gets  cast  upon  the  StampstrOm  Fall,  and 
it  benefits  thereby  in  retrospect. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  river  the 
bridge — thus  hung  like  a  cobweb  over 
it  —  is  attached  to  the  rocks,  where  the 
pines  grow  straight  and  dark.  Here, 
under  the  moon,  there  was  a  memora- 
ble effect  of  snow,  lunar  light,  and' 
blackness.  A  workman,  swinging  along 
from  the  mills  and  homeward  bound, 
could  not  much  disturb  the  charm  of 
the  scene.  Through  the  rifts  of  the 
trees  the  white  rage  of  the  river  could 
be  seen  up  stream  and  down  ;  and  over 
the  way  the  tall  Gothic  church  on  its 
perch,  with  its  vane  looking  like  a  dis- 
established planet. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  set-off  to  all 
this  perfect  sweetness  and  light  of 
Dame  Nature's  contriving.  I  came  to 
a  convenient  break  in  the  trees,  where 
the  outlook  from  the  rock  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  was  broader  and 
more  engaging.  And  here  there  was 
to  be  seen,  staring  full  at  the  face  of 
the  disgusted  moon,  the  advertisement 
of  a  TroUhattan  clothier,  done  large  in 
black  letters  so  that  they  could  be  read 
from  the  very  town  itselL  His  mate- 
rials, he  declared  thus  for  the  ediflca- 
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tion  of  Madame  Moon,  were  the  best 
and  cheapest  to  be  had  in  the  place. 

That  is  the  worst  feature  in  the 
Swedes.  If  they  would  but  be  confi- 
dent in  the  abilities  and  gifts  they  have 
received  straight  from  their  Maker, 
they  would  be  a  delightful  people,  with- 
out much  exception.  They  are  born 
polite,  good-hearted,  honest,  and  suffi- 
ciently good-looking.  But  they  have 
had  it  drummed  into  them  by  publicists 
and  others  that  they  are  a  second-rate, 
or  even  a  third-rate  nation.  I  dare  say 
their  schoolbooks  err  in  the  same  way, 
differing  totally  in  this  respect  from 
Anglo-Saxon  schoolbooks,  which  teach 
Anglo-Saxon  boys  that  their  race  is 
bom  to  the  pre-eminence  it  teUs  them 
it  has  already  obtained.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  they  mistrust  themselves 
and  their  own  instincts.  The  Germans 
twirl  a  good  many  of  them  round  their 
short  thumbs,  and  excite  emulation  in 
others.  There  is  also  the  French  influ- 
ence, though  this  is  not  reckoned  now- 
adays so  strong  as  it  used  to  be.  Chief 
of  all  is  the  well-nigh  irresistible  con- 
tagion of  American  men  and  manners. 
It  is  perfectly  nauseating  to  hear  the 
returned  American-Swede  flout  his  En- 
glish in  the  face  of  the  British  traveller. 
He  *'  guesses  "  and  "  calculates  "  about 
five  times  as  much  as  the  genuine  Yan- 
kee, and  the  American  'cuteness  looks 
out  of  his  eyes  in  a  very  ugly  manner. 
He  is  generally  to  be  found  as  a  hotel- 
porter.  Occasionally,  however,  one 
meets  him  travelling  en  prince,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  legs  any- 
where but  where  they  ought  to  be. 

This  particular  advertisement  at 
TroUhattan  is  of  course  due  to  the 
American  epidemic.  There's  not  a 
doubt  some  one  has  told  in  the  town 
about  the  remarkable  poster  embellish- 
ments of  Niagara ;  and  so  TroUhattan 
in  its  turn  has  had  to  submit  to  defile- 
ment. 

When  I  had  read  about  the  clothier's 
unrivalled  goods,  I  turned  and  recrossed 
the  bridge,  toUed  up  the  sUppery  snow 
thoroughfare  of  TroUhattan  —  with  its 
shops  fuU  of  German  rubbish  —  upon 
which  mild  lamps,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  cast   a   lenient   lustre,  and  de- 


manded supper  in  my  hotel.  The  grey- 
eyed  girl  —  dear,  unspoUt  damsel  — 
showed  as  much  gratified  animation  a& 
if  I  had  been  her  long-lost  brother  come 
back  in  tolerable  health  but  with  per- 
fectly empty  pockets.  She  did  her  best 
for  me,  and  stood  by  with  modest 
smUes  while  I  ate  the  meal.  And  after- 
wards the  automaticaUy  respectful  little 
page-boy,  or  whatever  he  was,  bowed 
me  into  my  chamber,  put  his  hand  into 
the  stove  to  ascertain  that  it  was  still 
warm,  and  wished  me  a  courtly  good- 
night. 

At  no  very  early  hour  the  next  day  I 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the 
faUs.  It  was  nine  o'clock  ere  I  turned 
out  into  the  freezing  air,,  and  lo  I  the 
sun  and  the  moon  were  both  in  the 
horizon  as  they  had  been  some  sixteen 
hours  ago.  This  time,  however,  they 
had  changed  quarters.  The  arena  of 
sky  between  them  was  cloudless,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  clear  as  a  mountain 
brook. 

I  strolled  down  by  the  river,  which 
was  now  in  a  state  of  tolerable  liveli- 
ness. Spacious  reaches  of  it  were 
frozen  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
above  the  first  of  the  falls.  But  this 
did  not  hinder  the  TroUhattan  people 
from  using  it  in  divers  ways.  Their  lit- 
tle ships  were  fast  bound  in  it  —  caught 
on  their  journey  between  the  North 
Sea  and  the  great  lake  a  few  miles  to 
the  north-east,  or  perhaps  even  Stock- 
holm itself.  They,  however,  were  to 
be  seen  sawing  at  the  ice,  and  cutting 
long  strips  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  bride- 
cake sugar.  By  twos  at  a  time,  other 
men  carried  these  portly  blocks  to  the 
shore,  where  they  were  straightway 
warehoused  in  the  red  buildings  con- 
venient for  the  purpose.  In  some  of 
these  buildings  they  were  crushing  it, 
and  piling  it  about  their  beer  barrels. 
But  it  will  probably  lie  a  whUe  in  the 
other  depositories  until  the  spring  gives 
it  a  chance  of  being  shipped  to  En- 
gland 

Elsewhere  were  prettier  scenes.  Un- 
der the  blue  sky,  momentarUy  deepen- 
ing to  the  Italian  intensity  it  acquired 
by  noon,  little  groups  of  washerwomen 
and  girls  were  seen  kneeling  about  the 
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river  ice,  hard  at  work.  A  little  tank 
space  had  been  cut  here  and  there,  the 
four  corners  of  the  area  being  indicated 
by  four  blocks  of  ice  large  as  tomb- 
stones, and  as  many  little  Christmas 
trees,  which  are  in  Scandinavia  largely 
sacrificed  in  winter  for  this  kind  of 
service.  The  ladies  bent  over  the  dark 
well,  and  thus  performed  their  useful 
labors.  One  could  with  difficulty  dis- 
possess the  mind  of  the  idea  that  they 
were  incurring  a  frightful  risk  in  thus 
crowding  together  where  the  ice  was 
already  fractured.  But  experience  had 
doubtless  taught  them  how  far  they 
may  trust  their  native  stream  at  such 
a  time. 

Add  to  these  gratifying  industrial  in- 
cidents the  spectacle  of  little  girls  and 
boys  skating  and  sliding  on  the  river, 
the  very  vivid  green  hue  of  the  Gotha 
in  the  distance  where  it  ran  rapidly  and 
unfrozen  towards  the  first  of  its  falls, 
the  rocky,  fir-clad  banks  with  their 
blanket  of  snow,  and  the  mild  face  of 
the  departing  moon  apparently  caught 
by  one  of  the  twigs  of  the  dark-tinted 
trees  —  this  all  in  the  broadest  and  most 
jocund  mood  of  wintry  daylight ;  and 
you  may  conceive  that  Trollhattan  was 
a  sight  to  cheer  the  heart. 

I  revisited  all  the  falls  and  again 
admired  the  majesty  of  their  volume. 
This,  however,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
in  winter  much  less  than  in  summer  or 
the  end  of  spring,  when  the  snows  have 
melted.  Besides,  a  vast  deal  of  the 
water  hung  stiff  and  still  in  fantastic 
curtains.  The  icicles  under  the  sun- 
light took  their  proper  tints.  Some 
were  pearl-white,  and  some  were  a  tur- 
quoise-blue, while  yet  others  were  a 
delicate  salmon  and  primrose  hue,  or 
even  the  color  of  mahogany.  There  is 
no  need  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  all  this 
beauty  by  analyzing  the  source  of  its 
variegation.  The  battalions  of  icicles 
were  not  a  whit  less  fair  to  see  when 
one  perceived  that  they  owed  much  of 
their  motley  gear  to  the  various  oozes 
from  the  works  which  they  adorned. 
It  is  well  with  variegated  icicles — as 


with  jujubes  —  to  be  to  their  origin  "a 
little  blind,"  if  one  is  to  thoroughly  en- 
joy them. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  slight  to 
Trollhattan  if  no  mention  were  made  of 
the  huge  Gotha  locks  as  well  as  its 
waterfalls.  These  suffer  more  from  the 
winter  than  do  the  waterfalls.  They 
are  then  in  absolute  disuse.  In  sum- 
mer one  may  see  big  ships  lifted  gradu- 
ally up  the  glen  until  the  hundred-feet 
ascent  of  Trollhattan  is  safely  made. 
All  day  and  all  night  the  work  goes  on, 
and  one  may  then  genuinely  doubt 
whether  nature's  show  or  man's  is  the 
more  alluring.  But  in  winter  the  sluices 
are  frozen.  Some  of  the  channels  are 
so  nearly  void  of  water  that  one  may 
see  their  smooth,  well-laid  bottoms  of 
granite  cubes,  slightly  concave.  The 
locks  are  shut,  or  half  shut,  it  does  not 
matter  which  ;  they  are  as  Jack  Frost 
has  taken  them.  And  the  small  bovs 
of  the  district  skate  up  and  down  be- 
tween them,  some  with  baskets  of 
things  which  their  careful  mothers  have 
bid  them  buy  in  Trollhattan. 

Akervass,  the  village  of  these  sluices, 
is  about  two  miles  from  Trollhattan, 
and  nestles  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
waterfall  glen  round  a  wide  pool  of  the 
Gotha.  The  river  here  looks  calm  and 
innocent  enough,  and  in  its  waters  you 
may  see  the  blue  sky,  the  pine-trees  and 
their  banks,  and  the  white  villas  amon<; 
the  pines,  all  mirrored  tranquilly. 

For  a  health-restoring  sojourn  Aker- 
vass would  be  better  than  Trollhattan. 
The  excitement  of  the  upper  glen  is 
lacking  ;  but  it  is  within  half  an  hour's 
walk  among  granite  rocks  mossed  with 
lichens,  heather,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
with  nothing  but  the  graceful,  dark  arms 
of  the  pines  intervening  between  3^ou 
and  the  blue  heavens.  This  is  its  sum- 
mer presentment.  I  suppose  every  in- 
habitant of  the  glen  would  declare  that 
the  Gotha  valley  is  only  beautiful  in  the 
warm  months.  But  I  doubt  if  it  could 
fascinate  more  than  upon  a  cloudless 
winter's  day,  with  twenty  degrees  of 
frost  la  the  air. 
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The  Falls  of  TroUhattan. 


river  ice,  hard  at  work.  A  little  tank 
space  had  been  cut  here  and  there,  the 
four  comers  of  the  area  being  indicated 
by  four  blocks  of  ice  large  as  tomb- 
stones, and  as  many  little  Christmas 
trees,  which  are  in  Scandinavia  largely 
sacrificed  in  winter  for  this  kind  of 
service.  The  ladies  bent  over  the  dark 
well,  and  thus  performed  their  useful 
labors.  One  could  with  difficulty  dis- 
possess the  mind  of  the  idea  that  they 
were  incurring  a  frightful  risk  in  thus 
crowding  together  where  the  ice  was 
already  fractured.  But  experience  had 
doubtless  taught  them  how  far  they 
may  trust  their  native  stream  at  such 
a  time. 

Add  to  these  gratifying  industrial  in- 
cidents the  spectacle  of  little  girls  and 
boys  skating  and  sliding  on  the  river, 
the  very  vivid  green  hue  of  the  Gotha 
in  the  distance  where  it  ran  rapidly  and 
unfrozen  towards  the  first  of  its  falls, 
the  rocky,  fir-clad  banks  with  their 
blanket  of  snow,  and  the  mild  face  of 
the  departing  moon  apparently  caught 
by  one  of  the  twigs  of  the  dark-tinted 
trees  —  this  all  in  the  broadest  and  most 
jocund  mood  of  wintry  daylight ;  and 
you  may  conceive  that  TroUhattan  was 
a  sight  to  cheer  the  heart. 

I  revisited  all  the  falls  and  again 
admired  the  majesty  of  their  volume. 
This,  however,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
in  winter  much  less  than  in  summer  or 
the  end  of  spring,  when  the  snows  have 
melted.  Besides,  a  vast  deal  of  the 
water  hung  stiff  and  still  in  fantastic 
curtains.  The  icicles  under  the  sun- 
light took  their  proper  tints.  Some 
were  pearl-white,  and  some  were  a  tur- 
quoise-blue, while  yet  others  were  a 
delicate  salmon  and  primrose  hue,  or 
even  the  color  of  mahogany.  There  is 
no  need  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  all  this 
beauty  by  analyzing  the  source  of  its 
variegation.  The  battalions  of  icicles 
were  not  a  whit  less  fair  to  see  when 
one  perceived  that  they  owed  much  of 
their  motley  gear  to  the  various  oozes 
from  the  works  which  they  adorned. 
It  is  well  with  variegated  icicles — as 


with  jujubes  —  to  be  to  their  origin  "a 
little  blind,"  if  one  is  to  thoroughly  en- 
joy them. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  slight  to 
TroUhattan  if  no  mention  were  made  of 
the  huge  Gotha  locks  as  well  as  its 
waterfalls.  These  suffer  more  from  the 
winter  than  do  the  waterfalls.  They 
are  then  in  absolute  disuse.  In  sum- 
mer one  may  see  big  ships  lifted  gradu- 
ally up  the  glen  untU  the  hundred-feet 
ascent  of  TroUhattan  is  safely  made. 
All  day  and  all  night  the  work  goes  on, 
and  one  may  then  genuinely  doubt 
whether  nature's  show  or  man's  is  the 
more  alluring.  But  in  winter  the  sluices 
are  frozen.  Some  of  the  channels  are 
so  nearly  void  of  water  that  one  may 
see  their  smooth,  well-laid  bottoms  of 
granite  cubes,  slightly  concave.  The 
locks  are  shut,  or  half  shut,  it  does  not 
matter  which  ;  they  are  as  Jack  Frost 
has  taken  them.  And  the  small  boys 
of  the  district  skate  up  and  down  be- 
tween them,  some  with  baskets  of 
things  which  their  careful  mothers  have 
bid  them  buy  in  TroUhattan. 

Akervass,  the  village  of  these  sluices, 
is  about  two  miles  from  TroUhattan, 
and  nestles  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
waterfall  glen  round  a  wide  pool  of  the 
Gotha.  The  river  here  looks  calm  and 
innocent  enough,  and  in  its  waters  you 
may  see  the  blue  sky,  the  pine-trees  and 
their  banks,  and  the  white  vUlas  among 
the  pines,  all  mirrored  tranquilly. 

For  a  health-restoring  sojourn  Aker- 
vass would  be  better  than  TroUhattan. 
The  excitement  of  the  upper  glen  is 
lacking  ;  but  it  is  within  half  an  hour's 
walk  among  granite  rocks  mossed  with 
lichens,  heather,  and  wild  flowers,  and 
with  nothing  but  the  graceful,  dark  arms 
of  the  pines  intervening  between  you 
and  the  blue  heavens.  This  is  its  sum- 
mer presentment.  I  suppose  every  in- 
habitant of  the  glen  would  declare  that 
the  Gotha  valley  is  only  beautiful  in  the 
warm  months.  But  I  doubt  if  it  could 
fascinate  more  than  upon  a  cloudless 
winter's  day,  with  twenty  degrees  of 
frost  in  the  air. 
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Sunset  on  Henna  Cliff,  etc. 


SUNSET  ON  HENNA  CLIFF. 

Lapped  in  the  low  light  of  the  westering 

sun, 
The  wild  gulls  circle  seaward  one  by  one, 
Wheeling  and  wailing,  querulous  and  shrill, 

Now  silver  white,  now  dun. 
As  the  late  lustre  touches  them  at  will ; 
Even  their  dark  fortress  set  in  the  blue  sea, 

Fringed  with  perpetual  foam, 
Giyes  back  a  glory  from  its  lichened  dome 

Where  no  man^s  foot  may  be, 
And  yon    gaunt    headland's  massive  ma- 
sonry, 
Towering  on  high  above  the  sea-birds'  hold, 

Gleams  like  the  Mystic  Rose 
With  dull  rich  dyes  of  amaranth  and  gold  ; 

Stronger  and  stronger  grows 
A  glamour  of  gladness,  infinite,  untold  ; 
The  hour  is  full  of  strange  assiurances, 

Once  more  the  worn  heart  knows 
A  golden  anchorage  of  exquisite  ease, 

Where  magic  water  flows. 

A  faint  sea-fragrance  dwells  upon  the  air  ; 
Autumn's  enchantment  layeth   hold  on 

me. 
Stirring  the  sense  to  vaguest  pageantry, 
To  fitful  memories  of  days  so  fair 
As  no  days  ever  were. 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 
Longman's  Magazine. 


A  BRETON  BEGGAR. 
(DDL  CATHEDRAL.) 

In  the  brown  shadow  of  the  transept  door. 
Grey  kings  and  granite  prophets  over- 
head, 

Wliich  are  so  ancient  they  can  age  no  more, 
A  beggar  begs  his  bread. 

He  too  is  old,  — so  old,  and  worn,  and  still. 
He  seems  a  part  of  those  gaunt  sculptures 
there. 
By  wizard  masons  dowered  with  power  and 
will 
To  sometimes  moan  in  prayer : 

To  moan  in  prayer,  moving  thin  carven  lips. 
And  with  faint  senses  striving  to  drink  in 

Some  golden    sound,   which  peradventure 
slips 
From  the  altar's  heart  within. 

What  is  thy  prayer?     Is    it  a  plaintive 
praise, 

An  intercession,  or  an  anguished  plaint ; 
Remorse,  oh  sinner,  for  wild,  vanished  days. 

Or  ecstasy,  oh  saint  ? 


And  through  long  hours,  when  thou  art 
wont  to  sit 
In  moveless  silence,  what  inspires  thy 
thought  ? 
Is  thine  an  utter  drowsing  ;  or  shall  wit 
Still  travail,  memory-fraught  ? 

Hear' St  thou  old  battles  ?    Wast  thou  one 
of  those 
Whose  angry  fire-locks  made  the  hillsides 
ring. 
When,  clad  in  skins  and  rags,  the  Chouans 
rose 
To  die  for  church  and  king  ? 

Or  dost  thou  view,  in  weird  and  sad  array, 
The  long-dead  Cymry  ;    they  of  w^hom 
men  tell. 

That  always  to  the  war  they  marched  away, 
And  that  they  always  fell  ? 

So  touching  are  thine  eyes  which  cannot 
see. 

So  great  a  resignation  haunts  thy  face, 
I  often  think  that  I  behold  in  thee 

The  symbol  of  thy  race  : 

Not  as  it  was,  when  bards  Armorican 
Sang  the  high  pageant  of  their  Age  of 
Gold; 

But  as  it  is,  a  sombre  long-tressed  man, 
Exceeding  poor  and  old. 

With  somewhat  in  his  eyes  for  some  to  read. 
Albeit  dimmed  with  years  and  scarcely 
felt,  — 

The  mystery  of  an  antique  deathless  creed. 
The  glamour  of  the  Celt. 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  Y.  G.  P. 


PRELUDE 


To  a  new  and  enlari^ed  edition  of  poems  which  Mr. 
Heinemaiin  will  shortly  publish. 

The  mighty  poets  from  their  flowing  store 
Dispense  like  casual  alms  the  careless  ore  ; 
Through  throngs  of  men  their  lonely  way 

they  go. 
Let  fall  their  costly  thoughts,  nor  seem  to 

know. 
I  cannot  scatter  thus,  with  hand  profuse  : 
Look  for  no  showering  largess  from  my 

Muse  ! 
A  fitful  presence,  seldom  tarrying  long, 
Capriciously  she  touches  me  to  song — 
Then  leaves  me  to  lament  her  flight  in  vain. 
And  wonder  will  she  ever  come  a^in. 
Academy.  WiLLIAM  WatsOV. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
REGKNT  SCIENCE. 

BT  PRINCE  KBOPOTKIN. 
I. 

During  the  last  few  months  three  of 
the  planets  —  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter 
— stood  in  the  most  favorable  positions 
for  being  observed  from  the  earth,  and 
it  was  expected  that,  with  the  powerful 
telescopes  recently  built  in  Europe  and 
America,  something  positive  might  be 
learned  as  to  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  three  planets,  the  structure  of 
their  surfaces,  and,  perhaps  also,  as  to 
the  reasoning  beings  who  probably  exist 
on  Venus  and  Mars.  It  must  be  said 
at  once,  that  in  this  last  direction  the 
results  obtained  are  quite  disappointing, 
especially  for  those  who,  despite  the 
warnings  of  the  astronomera,  had  cher- 
ished too  sanguine  hopes.  But  some 
very  valuable  additions  to  our  previous 
knowledge  have  been  made  neverthe- 
less. 

As  to  Venus,  the  more  we  learn  of 
her  the  more  we  must  despair  of  ever 
knowing  anything  about  her  continents, 
and  seas,  and  inhabitants.  An  impor- 
tant work  which  E.  L.  Trouvelot  has 
recently  brought  out,  to  sum  up  his 
many  years'  observations  of  Venus  and 
Mercury,  only  confirms  the  idea  that 
what  we  see  of  our  neighbor  is  but  its 
thick  clothing  of  clouds.  Through  this 
veil  we  may  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  part  of  its  real  surface,  as 
Trouvelot  did  in  February,  1876,  and 
in  September,  1891 ;  moreover,  we  see 
protruding  above  the  clouds  the  snow- 
clad  needles  and  peaks  of  the  polar 
regions,  so  brilliant  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  light  that  they  glitter  ''  like  a 
collar  of  precious  stones."  But  that  is 
all  ;  the  remainder  is  always  veiled  by 
the  heav}'  clouds.  During  May  and 
June  last,  J.  J.  Lauderer,^  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  favorable  position  of 
Venus,  carefully  analyzed  her  light, 
only  to  find  that  it  was  not  polarized,  as 
it  would  have  been  if  it  were  reflected 
by  continents  and  seas,  and  not  by  the 
vapors  of  Venus's  atmosphere  ;  it  only 

•  Oomptet  Rendus  dt  VAcadimie  det  SeienetBt 
1893,  tome  114,  p.  1524. 


bore  feeble  ti*aces  of  polarization  on  the 
poles  where  the  summits  of  the  peaks 
and  the  clouds  came  together  in  the 
field  of  vision.  Such  a  result  is  cer- 
tainly disappointing,  but  it  explains,  at 
least,  why  astronomei*s  could  not  agree 
until  now  as  to  the  speed  of  rotation  of 
Venus.  Thus,  Trouvelot  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  accomplishes  her 
rotation  once  in  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  (23h.  49m.  ^s.,  as  against  23h. 
21m.  in  some  previous  measurements), 
which  would  mean  that  the  day  on 
Venus  has  nearly  the  same  length  as 
on  the  earth.  But  other  astronomers 
found  quite  different  periods,  such  as 
twenty-three  to  twenty-four  days,  and 
Schiaparelli  came  to  a  rotation  period 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  days, 
thus  maintaining  that  the  planet,  like 
our  moon,  revolves  on  her  axis  only 
once  while  she  describes  her  full  orbit. 
Such  disaccord  is  only  possible  because 
we  see  no  fixed  markings  on  Venus 
and  observe  her  clouds,  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  general  movement  of  her 
atmosphere. 

With  Mars  the  results  of  this  sum- 
mer's campaign  are  more  satisfactory. 
It  stood  this  year  in  such  an  advan- 
tageous position  that,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  its  distance  from  the  earth  was 
reduced  to  about  thirty-five  million 
miles,  and  its  visible  diameter,  which 
was  only  eighteen  seconds  in  June,  at- 
tained on  that  day  twenty-five  seconds. 
True,  that  in  our  northern  hemisphere 
it  stood  rather  too  near  to  the  horizon 
to  be  seen  very  distinctly ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Pickering,  of  the  Lick  observa- 
tory, armed  with  two  good  telescopes 
(thirteen  and  twelve  inch  aperture), 
had  moved  to  South  America  for  the 
special  purpose  of  observing  the  planet 
during  its  opposition.  He  erected  his 
observatory  at  Arequipa  in  Peru,  at  an 
altitude  of  8,060  feet,  and,  in  the  dry, 
cloudless,  and  dustless  atmosphere  of 
the  high  plateau,  he  could  enjoy  such  a 
transparent  air,  such  a  penetration  of 
his  instruments,  and  such  an  absence 
of  fluctuation  in  the  light  of  the  stars, 
as  we  can  hardly  imagine  in  Europe. 
For  on  moonless  nights  he  could  see 
with  the  naked  eye  stars  of  the  sixth 
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magnitude,  and  could  count  all  the 
eleven  stars  of  the  Pleiades.  Night 
after  night  Mars  was  observed  uuder 
these  excellent  conditions,  and  we  soon 
shall  learn  a  good  deal  about  its  surface 
when  all  drawina:s  and  photographs  are 
published.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have 
only  preliminary  reports  from  Are- 
quipa,^  and  a  paper,  by  M.  Perrotin, 
upon  the  observations  made  under  the 
pure  sky  of  Kice  with  a  thirteen-inch 
refractor.  2 

The  most  interesting  fact  elucidated 
this  year  is  relative  to  the  immense 
snow-caps  which  cover  the  polar  regions 
of  Mars.  It  was  already  well  known 
that  when  the  winter  comes  to  its  north- 
ern or  to  its  southern  hemisphere,  an 
immense  snow-cap  covers  the  planet's 
surface  as  far  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  its 
latitude,  and  that  these  masses  of  snow 
and  ice  thaw  with  an  astonishing  ra- 
pidity during  the  spring  —  the  extremes 
of  temperature  being  much  greater  on 
Mars  than  they  are  on  the  earth.  This 
year — partly  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  proximity  of  Mars  to  the  sun, 
and,  may  be,  also  in  consequence  of  a 
greater  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun 
itself  —  the  thawing  went  on  even  more 
rapidly  than  usual.  Professor  Picker- 
ing could  then  see  the  appearance  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  Y-shaped  "  rivers," 
or  rather  fjords,  intersecting  the  snow- 
surface,  and  the  accumulation  of  great 
lakes  whereto  the  waters  were  appar- 
ently flowing.  He  could  follow  the 
thawing  step  by  step,  as  we  might  do  it 
on  earth  if  we  had  maps  representing 
day  by  day  the  extent  of  our  snow- 
covering. 

As  to  the  so-called  "  canals,"  which 
are  so  much  spoken  of  now,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  human  be- 
ings, Mr.  Lockyer  has  already  shown  in 
a  very  interesting  paper  •  how  the  in- 
correct translation  of  the  Italian  canali 
by  '^canals,"  instead  of  ''channels," 

>  111  Attnmomy  and  Jstro-PkysicMf  June,  1882. 
The  French  Astronomie  for  the  same  month  also 
contains  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Camille  Flam- 
maritin,  in  which  the  observations  of  1888  are  giren 
and  discussed,  together  with  some  recent  obsenrsr 
tlonf*. 

3  Comptes  Bendus,  1882,  tome  115,  p.  378. 

^  NcOure,  September  8, 1882. 


has  created  a  misunderstanding  as  re- 
gards their  real  nature.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  continents  of  Mars  —  which 
are  very  easily  distinguished  by  their 
brighter  reddish  color  from  the  darker 
and  greenish  seas  —  are  intersected  by 
many  sinuous  lines,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fjords  and  inlets,  as  well  as 
by  straight  lines,  which,  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  Martian  year,  have  been 
seen  as  double  lines  by  so  clever  an 
observer  as  Schiaparelli,  and  as  single 
lines  at  other  periods.  That  these  lines, 
which  run  for  immense  distances  par- 
allel to  each  other,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  apart, 
cannot  be  ''the  banks  of  artificial  ca- 
nals" is  almost  self-evident.  And, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject,  it  becomes  more  and  more  cer- 
tain that  Schiaparelli  did  not  take  a 
simple  optical  illusion  for  a  reality.  It 
also  seems  difficult  to  admit  that  the 
double  lines  represent  parallel  rivers, 
or  inlets,  which  periodically  are  freed 
from  snow,  or  become  filled  with  water 
—  the  lines  are  too  straight  and  regular 
to  be  rivers  or  fjords  like  ours.  So  the 
explanation  is  still  to  be  found  and  new 
hypotheses  are  now  being  discussed. 
According  to  one  of  them,  the  lines, 
both  single  and  double,  which  intersect 
the  continents  may  be  crevices  of  the 
solid  crust ;  similar  crevices  have  been 
obtained  in  our  laboratories,  when  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  rocks 
and  glass,  in  order  to  imitate  the  crev- 
ices and  mountain  chains  of  the  earth^s 
surface.  In  such  case  the  channels 
would  be  natural  crevices,  widened  by 
the  immense  masses  of  water  which 
pour  into  them  during  the  thawing  of 
the  snow-caps ;  they  would  be  a  sort 
of  carlons,  periodically  filled  with  water.* 

4  Another,  also  not  improbable,  hypothesis  has 
been  proposed  to  the  French  Academy  quite  re- 
cently by  Stanislas  Mennier.  He  explains  the  sec- 
ond parallel  line  of  a  channel  as  a  shadow  reflected 
by  a  transparent  veil  of  fog  at  a  suitable  height, 
and  Imitates  the  whole  appearance  with  a  polished 
metallic  surface  upon  which  lines  and  spots  repre* 
senting  the  markings  of  Mars  are  traced.  If  a 
transparent  muslin  yeU  Is  stretched  near  to  the 
metallic  surface,  and  all  is  illuminated  by  sunlight, 
the  lines  traced  on  the  metal  appear  doubled  by 
their  own  shadows  projected  on  the  mualln  by  th» 
reflected  light. 
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One  fact  is,  however,  certain.  The 
same  double  channels  have  been  seen 
this  year  by  Perrotiu,  who  remarks  that 
no  unprejudiced  observer  could  fail  to 
recognize  them ;  but  their  positions 
and  the  shape  of  Schiaparelli's  '^  Sea  of 
the  Sun  "  seem  to  differ  from  what  they 
were  in  1877. 

Under  the  transparent  sky  of  Nice, 
Perrotin  could  also  well  observe  two  of 
the  enigmatic  bright  spots  which  were 
interpreted  as  possible  signals  lighted 
by  the  Martians  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  us.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  one 
such  spot  began  to  emerge  on  the  rim 
of  the  planet ;  its  light  was  very  feeble 
at  first,  then  it  gradually  increased,  at- 
tained its  maximum,  and  finally  van- 
ished. The  whole  had  the  appearance 
as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  luminous  promi- 
nence, twenty  to  forty  miles  high,  which 
rotated  with  the  body  of  the  planet 
itself.  It  was  seen  for  two  days  in 
about  the  fiftieth  degree  of  southern 
latitude  before  it  disappeared,  and  an- 
other bright  spot  of  the  same  kind  was 
seen  in  June  under  the  thirtieth  degree. 
Like  brilliant  prominences  have  also 
been  observed  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 
But  the  most  interesting  bright  spot 
appeared  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
''  Sea  of  the  Sun,"  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust ;  it  was  extraordinarily  bright,  but 
on  the  next  day  the  images  in  the  tele- 
scope were  not  so  sharp  as  on  tlie  previ- 
ous day,  and  the  spot  was  seen  no  more. 
As  to  what  these  luminous  effects  which 
spread  to  a  height  of  twenty  miles  or 
more  might  be,  M.  Perrotin  refuses  to 
give  any  explanation.  He  only  states 
the  fact,  and  adds  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  optical  illusion  ;  but  we 
know  of  nothing  analogous  on  earth  to 
venture  a  hypothesis. 

As  to  Jupiter,  who  also  stood  on  the 
13th  of  October  in  opposition  and  at  its 
shortest  distance  from  the  earth  (about 
three  hundred  and  seventy  million 
miles),  the  efforts  of  the  astronomers 
have  already  been  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  fifth  satellite,  in  addition  to 
the  four  which  have  been  known  since 
Gralileo's  time.  It  was  first  seen  at 
Lick,  with  the  thirty-six-inch  refractor, 
and  it  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  be 


detected  with  a  very  powerful  telescope. 
In  the  short  space  of  seventeen  hours, 
it  describes  its  immense  orbit  around 
the  giant  planet,  and  this  orbit  is  so 
well  adjusted  in  the  plane  of  Jupiter's 
equator,  that  the  mite-satellite  must  be 
a  very  old  member  of  the  system.  In 
all  probability  it  must  be  one  of  many 
similar  small  moons  which  certainly  will 
be  detected  in  due  time  by  the  great 
telescope  of  Mount  Hamilton.  But 
when  it  comes  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  Jupiter,  the 
great  telescope  is  silent.  The  current 
opinion  has  hitherto  been  that  we  only 
see  the  immense  gaseous  envelope  of 
Jupiter,  which  continually  changes  its 
aspect,  partly  in  consequence  of  its 
own  movements  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hot  gases  which  rise  from 
the  interior  of  the  planet.  But  E.  E. 
Barnard,^  who  has  studied  Jupiter  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  is  inclined  to  ac- 
cept a  different  view.  He  was  struck 
with  the  changes  of  color  of  the  big 
spots  which  appear  amidst  the  well- 
known  dark  stripes  of  the  planet.  They 
are  dark  at  their  first  appearance,  but 
gradually  become  reddish  as  they  ad- 
vance in  age,  and  Mr.  Barnard  would 
rather  admit  that  the  surface  of  Jupiter 
is  in  a  plastic  molten  state,  and  that  its 
immense  spots  are  due  to  eruptions 
from  the  interior  which  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  formation  of  vapors  and 
gases  as  well.  Such  a  theory  would 
account  for  the  persistence  of  the  spots, 
and  it  would  not  exclude  the  gaseous 
character  of  many  markings,  which  is 
distinctly  indicated  by  their  proper 
movements. 

Such  are  the  chief  results  obtained 
during  the  last  oppositions  of  the  three 
planets.  The  chief  progress,  however, 
has  been  achieved  in  solar  physics,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  it  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  use  of  large  telescopes 
as  to  the  use  of  new,  most  ingenious 
methods  of  observation.  The  existence 
of  immense  eruptions  of  incandescent 
gases  from  the  sun  or  protuberances  was 
first  established  during  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun  of  1842,  when  they  were 

1  Monthly  Notices  of  the  RoycU  Astronomical  So' 
ciety,  November,  1891,  vol.  111.,  p.  6. 
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seen  on  the  rim  of  the  disc,  while  the  |  tions  which  correspond  to  the  bright 

part  of  the   solar  spectrum.     But  W. 
Huggins  discovered,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  spectra  of  the  stars  which  have 
a  white  light,  and  namely  in  the  ultra- 
violet, invisible  part  of  the  spectrum, 
ten   more   brilliant  lines,  which    soon 
were  proved,  by  laboratory  experiments, 
to  belong  to  hydrogen.    As  if  to  en- 
hance the  interest  of  these  discoveries, 
Professor  Balmer  soon  found  out  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  the  four- 
teen hydrogen  lines  and  the  upper  har- 
monics of  a  sound  ;  he  has  shown  that 
the  exact  numbers  of  vibrations  which 
produce  each  of  those  lines  increase  in 
the  same  succession  as  the  numbers  of 
vibrations  in  the  sound  harmonics  ;  the 
growth  of  the  numbers  can  be  expressed 
by  a  simple  formula,  analogous  to  those 
used  for  sound.    Now,  not  only  were 
these  fourteen  lines  found  in  the  spectra 
of  the  solar  prominences,  but  five  lines 
more  were  discovered,  and  their  posi- 
tions so  well  agree  with  the  same  law 
of  vibrations  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  the  hydrogen-spectrum 
as  well.    We  thus  have  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  full  spectrum  of  hydrogen 
and  the  law  of  disposition  of  its  spectral 
lines  have  been  revealed  by  a  study  of 
the  immensely  distant  stars  and  of  quite 
invisible  eruptions  of  incandescent  gases 
which  no  eye  and  no  telescope  could 
detect  in  the   midst  of  the   immense 
glowing  mass  of  the  sun's  photosphere. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing achievements  of  modern  science. 

II. 

In  biology  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  lately  been  paid  to  the  theories  of 
heredity.  It  is  evident  that  ever}-  the- 
ory of  evolution  implies  some  theory  of 
heredity,  and  that  the  relative  impor- 
tance which  we  attribute  to  natural  se- 
lection on  the  one  side,  or  to  the  direct 
modification  of  organisms  by  their  sur- 
roundings on  the  other  side,  is  closely 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  hered- 
itary transmission  of  variations  which 
we  are  ready  to  admit.  Why  should 
we  discuss,  indeed,  the  modifying  action 

>  Degiandrea,  iti  Comptes  RenrtuH,  1802,  tome  115,  i  <^>f  environment,  or  the  modification  cif 
p.  222.  organs  by  use  and  disuse,  if  no  such 


disc  itself  was  screened  by  the   moon. 
Twenty-six   years  later,  Jansseu    and 
Norman  Lockyer  simultaneously  discov- 
ered, during  the  eclipse  of  the  18th  of 
August,  1868,  that  the  prominences  can 
be  observed  with  the  spectroscope  — 
not  only  during  total  eclipses,  but  even 
when  the  sun  is  seen  in  full ;  the  spec- 
troscope,  directed   towards    the    sun's 
rim,  always  reveals  their  presence  and 
even  gives  their  shape.    The  next  step 
was  to  photograph  the  indications  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  this  was  done  with 
such  success  by  Deslandres  at  Paris  and 
Hale    at    Chicago,   that,  after   having 
gradually  perfected   the  necessary  in- 
struments, they    now   photograph  the 
prominences  —  or,  rather,  the  spectro- 
scope's indications  as  to  their  positions 
and  shapes  —  even  amidst  the  dazzling 
light  of  the  solar  disc.     The  spectro- 
scope is  slowly  moved  over  the  disc, 
and  although  the  ejections  of  incandes- 
cent gases  —  chiefly  hydrogen  —  are  so 
faint  that  no  eye  could  possibly  discern 
them  in  the  surrounding  glaring  light, 
the  spectroscope  finds  them  out.    The 
gases  from  which  they  are  chiefly  com- 
posed differ  from  those  which  prevail  in 
the  photosphere,  and  this  is  sufficient ; 
the  delicate  instrument  separates  what 
belongs    to    them  from  what    belongs 
to  the  brilliant  photosphere,  and  thus 
gives  their  positions,  their  shapes,  and 
their  movements.    They  are  often  seen 
surrounding  the  black  spots,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  caught  as  they  were 
rising  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  to  im- 
mense heights,  at  the  bewildering  speed 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  a 
second. 

These  fascinating  researches,  as  if 
they  were  not  fascinating  enough  by 
themselves,  have  been  rewarded,  more- 
over, by  another  quite  unexpected  dis- 
covery ;  they  have  taught  us  something 
new  about  a  most  common  body  —  hy- 
drogen—  which  is  continually  handled 
in  our  laboratories.^  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  known  that  incandescent  hy- 
drogen gives  a  spectrum  consisting  of 
four  bright  lines,  all  situated  in   posi- 
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modifications  could  ever  be  transmitted 
to  the  offspring  ? 

Darwin  fully  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  his  views  upon  the 
origin  of  species  by  some  hypothesis  of 
heredity,  and  he  proposed,  as  a  first 
preliminary  step,  the  hypothesis  of 
^'pangenesis."  Each  of  the  different 
cells  of  the  body,  he  supposed,  gives  off 
gemmules,  or  germs,  which  are  capable 
of  reproducing  themselves  ;  and  some 
part  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  gem- 
mules  penetrate  into  the  generative 
cells,  which  are  thus  enabled  to  repro- 
duce all  particularities  of  the  organism. 
But  ^'  pangenesis,"  even  as  modified  by 
Brooks,  met  with  little  favor.  It  was 
found  too  complicated  and  not  very 
probable  ;  maybe  it  was  also  felt  that, 
with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  repro- 
duction, any  hypothesis  of  heredity 
was  premature.  Things  have,  however, 
changed  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Immense  researches  have  been  made  of 
late  with  perfected  methods,  and  they 
have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
the  obscure  phenomena  of  reproduction, 
so  that  the  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  at  least  some  working  hypothesis 
of  heredity  can  be  framed,  and  this  has 
been  virtually  done  by  Professor  Weis- 
mann.  He  has  rendered  to  science  the 
immense  service  of  summing  up  the 
modern  researches  and  of  utilizing  them 
for  the  construction  of  an  hypothesis 
of  heredity  (partly  foreseen  by  Gal- 
ton,  Kussbaum,  and  especially  by  Dr. 
Jaeger)  which  has  met  with  a  pretty 
general  acceptance  in  its  substantial 
parts.  Moreover,  he  has  given  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  his  theoretical  views 
by  applying  them  to  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution and  by  raising  a  lively  discussion 
as  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
acquired  characters. 

The  extremely  interesting  facts  rela- 
tive to  reproduction  which  have  been 
revealed  by  recent  researches  are  most 
complicated,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to 
sum  them  up  as  follows.  In  its  quies- 
cent state  the  ovum  is  a  single  cell 
filled  up  with  protoplasm,  and  contain- 
ing: a  nucleus.  The  nucleus  has  its 
own  membrane,  and  contains  again 
protoplasm  (nucleoplasm),  as  well  as  n 


coiled  thread  of  some  substance  of  un- 
known composition,  easily  stained  under 
the  microscope,  and  therefore  named 
"chromatin."  When  the  time  of  ma- 
turation of  the  ovum  has  come,  some 
change  (evidenced  by  the  appearance 
of  easily  stained  spots)  goes  on  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  ovum,  and  two  radi- 
ated bodies  (named  asters,  centres,  or 
centrosomes)  appear  in  it.  They  con- 
sist of  linear  granulations  of  the  proto- 
plasm itself,  radiating  from  a  central 
sphere  and  moving  along  the  radial 
lines.  The  membrane  of  the  nucleus 
breaks,  protoplasm  and  nucleoplasm 
mixing  together,  and  the  chromatin  coil 
unfolds  and  divides  into  gmnulated, 
looped  rods,  the  number  of  which  var 
ries  in  different  species,  but  which  we 
may  take  to  be  four,  in  order  to  fix  our 
ideas.  These  rods  split  longitudinally, 
one-half  of  the  splits  being  attracted  by 
one  central  body  and  the  other  half  by 
the  other  body,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovum  thus  divides  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  extruded  from  the  ovum 
and  divides  again,  outside  of  it,  into 
two  halves.  By  the  same  time  the  new 
chromatin  rods,  which  have  remained 
in  the  ovum  (they  are  four  in  our  ex- 
ample), divide  into  two  pairs,  and  one 
pair  is  again  expelled.  The  nucleus  of 
the  ovum  thus  contains  now  but  two 
chromatin  rods  instead  of  four  —  that 
is,  half  the  normal  number.  It  is  ready 
to  be  fertilized. 

B.  Hertwig  has  proved  that  the  same 
subdivision  takes  place  in  the  male  ele- 
ment as  well.  The  male  cell  also  sub- 
divides into  four  cells,  each  of  which 
has  the  number  of  its  chromatin  rods 
reduced  to  one-half,  but  only  one  of  the 
halved  male  cells  penetrates  into  ttie 
ovum,  and  both  half -nuclei,  male  and 
female,  unite.^  The  fertilization  is  then 
accomplished.  As  to  the  three  extruded 
half-nuclei,  it  mav  be  taken  now  that 
they  represent  a  survival  from  a  primi- 
tive condition  during  which  all  four  ova 
and  all  four  male  cells  took  part  in  fer- 
tilization. It  must  also  be  added  that 
the  difference  between  the  male  and 

1  For  some  details  relative  to  the  r61e  of  the 
central  bodies,  see  a  preriOTis  review  (Livino  Aob, 
No.  2S06.  p.  3. 
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the  female  elements  is  so  small  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  equivalent, 
and  simply  representing  two  different 
lines  of  descent. 

Such  being  the  skeleton  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  established,  apart 
from  any  speculation,  by  such  anato- 
mists as  Van  Beneden,  Boveri,  Stras- 
burger,  Guignard,  Fol,  the  brothers 
Hertwig,  Maupas,  Biitschli,  Verworn, 
and  many  others  —  what  is  Weismann's 
interpretation  of  the  facts  ?  His  fun- 
damental idea  is  that  of  a  sharp  separa- 
tion between  the  cells  which  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation  the 
hereditary  characters  —  the  germ-cells 
—  and  those  which  are  used  in  each 
generation  for  building  up  the  individ- 
ual—  the  body-cells,  or  somatoplasm. 
The  fertilized  ovum  early  divides  into 
two  distinct  parts,  of  which  the  germ- 
cells  subdivide  into  countless  male  or 
female  cells,  which  will  be  laid  in  stock 
for  the  transmission  to  the  next  gener- 
ation of  the  *'  ancestral  plasm  ; "  while 
the  body-cells  build  up  the  nervous, 
muscular,  vascular,  and  so  on,  tissues  of 
the  individual.  X^e  germ-plasm  is,  so 
to  sa}',  immortal ;  it  is  transmitted  in 
an  unbroken  continuity  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  it  represents  the 
race,  and  it  ensures  the  reappearance 
of  the  ancestral  type.  The  body-plasm, 
on  the  contrary,  is  used  in  each  genera- 
tion for  building  up  the  transient  frame 
of  the  individual.  The  nuclei  of  the 
germ-cells,  and  more  especially  their 
chromatin  rods,  are  the  material  sub- 
stance through  which  the  ancestral 
characters  are  transmitted  ;  they  con- 
tain and  transmit  the  '^  dispositions  " 
for  the  characters  which  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  individual,  and  they  gov- 
ern the  movements  of  the  protoplasm. 

And  now  comes  the  second,  purely 
hypothetical  part  of  the  theoiy.  The 
germ-plasm  is  supposed  to  lead  its  own 
existence,  almost  entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  body-cells.  No  *'  gemmules," 
nor  "  physiological  units  "  of  any  kind, 
penetrate  into  it ;  they  have  not  been 
seen  penetrating ;  we  cannot  imagine 
how  they  might  penetrate  ;  we  have 
failed  to  discover  them  circulating  in 
blood.    That  is  why  no  lessons  of  the 


individual  body,  nor  any  characters 
"  acquired  "  by  it,  can  be  transmitted  to 
the  germ-plasm  which  has  been  inher- 
ited from  the  parents.  Only  "  consti- 
tutional changes,"  or  infection  (that  is, 
microbes  penetrating  into  the  germ- 
plasm  in  some  way  unknown),  may  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  germ- 
plasm ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  any 
of  the  organs  of  the  individual  has 
been  increased  in  size,  or  deteriorated, 
or  atrophied  by  disuse  during  the  indi- 
vidual's lifetime,  these  new  "  acqaired  " 
characters  cannot  be  transmitted,  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  mechanism  as 
might  transmit  the  changes  to  the  germ- 
cells.^  As  to  the  individual  variations, 
they  arise  from  the  mingling  together 
of  the  plasmas  of  the  ancestors.  The 
union  of  the  female  and  male  nuclei  — 
by  mingling  together,  in  all  the  count- 
less variety  of  possible  combinations, 
the  characters  inherited  from  both  lines 
of  descent  of  the  two  parents  —  will 


^  The  passage  relative  to  this  point  in  the  last 
essay  of  Weismaim  must  be  transcribed  in  full  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  making  out  its  exact 
meaning  and  purport :  "  At  the  time  when  I  devel- 
oped this  view,  I  maintained/*  he  writes,  '*  that  the 
chief  sources  of  variability  in  the  former,  the  mul- 
ticellular beings,  viz.,  the  external  influences  (in- 
cluding the  effects  of  use  and  disuse)  which  alter 
the  body,  can  have  no  influence  on  the  processes  of 
selection  which  alter  the  species,  because  their 
effects  are  somatogenic,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
inherited.  Only  those  predispositions  can  be  in- 
herited which  are  contained  in  the  germ-plasm ; 
but  these  are  either  entirely  uninfluenced  by  exter- 
nal agencies,  or,  if  altered  at  all,  only  very  rarely 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  taken  by  the  somato- 
genic changes  which  follow  the  same  cause.  Al- 
though I  naturally  did  not  assume  that  the  germ- 
plasm  itself  was  entirely  unchanged  by  external 
influences,  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  hered- 
ity taught  me  that  the  change  was  small,  and  could 
only  take  place  by  imperceptibly  small  steps.  Such 
causes  might  well  have  been  the  source  of  the 
gradual  uniform  changes  of  ail  individuals  of  n 
species,  if  the  latter  were  subjected  to  the  same 
modifying  influences  during  long  series  of  genera- 
tions, but  not  the  source  of  the  countless  individual 
differences,  ever  varying  in  direction.  This  protean 
individual  variability  is  the  indispensable  prelim- 
inary to  all  processes  of  selection,  and  the  increas- 
ing mingling  of  individual  hereditary  tendencies, 
which  is  brought  about  by  sexual  reproduction, 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  source  of  this  variability. 
I  am  now,  if  possible,  more  firmly  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  soundness  of  this  view,  and  I  wish  to 
extend  it  in  one  direction  **  [to  the  unicellular  or- 
ganisms]. (Essays  on  Heredity,  Oxford  edition, 
vol.  ii.,  1892,  p.  190.) 
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produce  the  immense  number  of  varia- 
tions from  which  natural  selection  will 
pick  out  the  fittest. 

We  can  now  understand  [Weismann  ex- 
claims] why  nature  has  laid  so  much  stress 
on  the  periodical  mingling  of  the  nuclear 
substances  of  two  individuals,  why  she  has 
introduced  amphimixis  among  these  ani- 
mals. Clearly  it  has  arisen  from  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  process  of  natural 
selection  with  a  contlnuallf  changing  mate- 
rial by  the  combinations  of  individual  char- 
acters (iL,  p.  192). 

But  what  is  nuclear  substance  itself  ? 
Weismann  is  inclined  to  accept  the  idea 
of  De  Vries,  namely,  "  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  countless  very  minute  parti- 
cles, called  by  him  'pangenes.'  .  .  . 
These  pangenes,  however,  do  not,  like 
the  gem  mules  of  Darwin,  give  rise  to 
cells,  but  they  are  the  bearers  of  the  vari- 
ous properties  of  the  cells  "  (ii.  128). 
The  nuclear  rods  {idants)  are  built  up 
of  "  a  series  of  ancestral  plasms  "  (ic7«), 
"each  one  of  which,  if  it  alone  domi- 
nated the  ovum,  would  be  capable  of 
guiding  the  whole  ontogeny,  and  of 
producing  a  whole  individual  of  the 
species  "  (p.  130).  Each  of  them  rep- 
resents ''an  individuality"  and  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  chromatin 
rods,  which  occurs  before  fertilization, 
happens  simply  to  increase  the  number 
of  possible  combinations  of  characters, 
and  thus  to  ensure  variety  ;  with  eight 
rods,  there  would  be  seventy  possible 
combinations,  but  when  the  rods  are 
split,  the  number  of  combinations  rises 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

To  my  mind  [Weismann  concludes]  the 
doubling  of  the  idants  (chromatin  rods) 
before  the  *^ reducing  division"  possesses 
this  very  significance  :  it  renders  possible 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  different  kinds 
of  germ-plasm,  so  that  every  individual 
must  be  different  from  the  rest.  And  the 
meaning  of  this  endless  variety  is  to  afford 
the  material  for  the  operation  of  natural 
selection  (p.  135). 

This  is  the  substance  of  Weismann's 
theory.  Everything  in  its  second  part 
subserves,  as  seen,  natural  selection. 
"  His  whole  reasoning  is  now  in  a  circle 
around  the  natural  selection  theorv," 


remarks  H.  F.  Osbom  ^  in  his  very  con- 
siderate papers  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  heredity. 

III. 

Weismann's  work  has  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  on  biologists,  es- 
pecially in  this  country  ;  he  has  fervent 
admirers  in  England.  His  essays  were 
admirably  written  and  eminently  sug- 
gestive ;  they  touched  upon  a  quite 
novel  subject ;  they  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  capital  anatomical  works,  hardly 
known  a  few  years  ago  to  the  biologist ; 
and  his  theory  of  heredity  appeared  very 
acceptable  in  its  substantial  parts.  But 
when  the  first  impression  is  gone,  and 
we  calmly  consult  the  anatomical  works 
themselves  upon  which  Weismann's 
generalizations  are  based,  and  see  that 
those  who  have  themselves  studied  the 
phenomena  of  heredity  under  the  mi- 
croscope came  to  very  different  conclu- 
sions, we  are  besieged  by  doubts. 

So  long  as  Weismann  simply  main- 
tains the  continuity  of  the  geim-plasm, 
and  shows  us  how  elements  derived 
from  two  lines  of  ancestors  mix  together 
to  produce  the  individual ;  so  long  as 
he  thus  elaborates  a  working  hypothesis 
of  heredity  which  explains  the  tenacity 
of  racial  characters,  he  stands  on  firm 
ground.  But  does  the  germ -plasm 
really  lead  the  isolated  life  — the  ''en- 
chanted life  of  isolation,"  as  Geddes 
says  —  which  Weismann  claims  for  it  ? 
Those  anatomists  at  least  whose  work 
is  at  the  basis  of  Weismann's  hypothesis 
have  not  seen  proofs  of  this  isolated  life, 
and  some  of  them  simply  deny  it.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  wonderful  re- 
productive phenomena  in  the  nucleus 
became  known,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  its  importance.  But  now 
that  the  protoplasm  which  surrounds 
the  nucleus  is  closely  studied  in  its  turn, 
the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  fecundation  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  —  and  living  protoplasm 
cannot  lead  that  isolated  life  ;  it  must 
stand  in  contact  with  the  protoplasm  of 
the  whole  body. 

Maupas,  who  by  his  studies  of  conju- 

»  Heredity  and  the  Qerm-Cells,  in  American  Nat-- 
uralist,  August,  1892,  p.  658. 
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gation  in  Infusoria  has  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  whole  question,  insists  on 
the  important  part  played  by  the  sur- 
rounding protoplasm.  He  shows  how 
the  nucleolus  grows  before  conjugation, 
increasing  its  volume  eight  times,  and 
he  points  out  that  it  is  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  which  penetrates  into  it  in  a 
liquid  state,  builds  it  up,  and  takes  away 
the  useless  elements.^  Max  Verworn, 
another  authority  in  the  matter,  in  a 
work  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  the 
question,^  insists  upon  the  intimate  re- 
lation between  the  nucleus  and  the  cell- 
plasm.  The  latter  is  as  important  as 
the  former ;  both  stand  in  the  closest 
relation.  The  brothers  Hertwig,  in  a 
series  of  recent  works,  come  round  to 
the  same  views  as  to  the  interdepen- 
dence between  the  nuclear  and  the 
extra-nuclear  plasm  ;  they  consider  both 
nucleus  and  cytoplasm  as  centres  of 
reproductive  activity ;  and  I  hardly 
need  add  that  Flemming  and  Guignard, 
who  have  brought  into  prominence 
the  part  taken  in  fertilization  by  the 
**  central  bodies  "  originating  in  the  pro- 
toplasm, are  quite  opposed  to  the  exag- 
gerated importance  which  was  attributed 
a  few  years  ago  to  the  nucleus.  In 
short,  if  during  the  years  1880-1887 
there  was  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  the 
nucleus  a  predominant  part  in  repro- 
duction—  which  tendency  culminated 
in  Weismann's  theory  of  isolated  germ- 
plasm  —  the  discovery  by  Van  Beneden 
of  the  "  central  bodies  "  within  the  pro- 
toplasm (in  1887)  has  shaken  this  view, 
the  tendency  now  being  to  consider 
both  cytoplasm  and  nucleoplasm  as  the 
bearers  of  the  hereditary  dispositions.* 

*  Arehivea  de  Zoologie  Exphimentalct  lie  s^rie, 
tome  vii.,  1889,  pp.  188,  428,  463,  477-490. 

*  Die  physiologische  Bedeutung  des  Zellkemes, 
in  PflUger'8  ArchivJUr  Physiologie,  vol.  11.,  p.  I  sq, 

*  It  must  be  added  that  some  of  the  best  anato- 
mists maintain  that  in  many  organisms  the  germ- 
plasm  is  scattered  through  the  whole  body.  Jalius 
Sachs  and  K511iker  are  well-known  advocates  of 
this  idea,  and  Kolliker's  views,  based  on  the 
familiar  facts  of  regeneration  of  the  tail  in  the 
newt,  the  claw  in  the  lobster,  the  eye  in  the  snail, 
and  BO  on,  have  recently  received  a  new  confirma- 
tion from  P.  Mingazzini  {BolUttino  delta  Society 
dk  Naturalisti  in  Napoli,  v.  76).  With  Tunicuta 
the  entire  brain,  with  all  its  processes,  is  regen- 
erated after  it  has  been  amputated.  Sachs's  ex- 
periments on  flowers  produced  from  the  ribs  of 
Begonia  {Flora,  1802,  p.  1)  have  the  same  bearing. 


Not  only  upon  this  special  point,  but 
altogether  the  views  upon  the  mechan- 
ism of  heredity  have  undergone  such  a 
modification  during  the  last  five  years, 
that  a  new  and  deeper  hypothesis  of 
"Intracellular  Pangenesis,"  which  is 
advocated  by  the  Dutch  botanist  De 
Yries  and  bears  some  likeness  to  Dar- 
win's "Pangenesis,"  has  already  ob- 
tained many  suffrages.^  We  saw  how 
the  nucleus  bellaves  during  fertilization. 
It  behaves  like  a  separate  organism,  and 
it  really  is  an  organism  in  itself,  which 
grows,  subdivides,  and  produces  new 
nuclei.  Now,  De  Vries  claims  the  same 
independence  for  all  constituent  parts 
of  the  cells,  and  he  supports  his  claims 
by  a  series  of  quite  novel  observations. 
Thus,  chlorophyll-grains  were  formerly 
considered  as  arising  from  protoplasm. 
But  Schmitz  has  proved  in  1882,  and 
his  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  Weiss,* 
that  partition  is  the  only  way  in  which 
chromatophores  originate  in  algte. 
There  is  no  spontaneous  generation  of 
chromatophores,  and  in  order  to  multi- 
ply, they  must  have  been  transmitted 
as  such  from  the  parents.  Working  in 
the  same  direction  upon  the  colorless 
organs  of  the  young  cells  which  gener- 
ate starch,  Schimper  found  that  these 
organs  of  the  cell  also  multiply  only  by 
subdivision,  and  Arthur  Meyer's  later 
observations  confirm  his  views.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  vacuoles  which  we 
see  under  the  microscope  within  the 
protoplasm.  They  are  not  spaces  filled 
with  water,  as  we  were  taught  for  a 
long  time,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
living  wall  and  are  independent  organ- 
isms, or  organs  of  the  protoplasm,  which 
also  multiply  by  subdivision,  as  proved 
by  De  Vries  and  confirmed  by  F.  Went.* 
'These  discoveries  entirely  change  the 

*  Hugo  de  Vries,  Intracellulare  PangenetU,  Jena, 
1889.  Weismann  could  not  but  partially  accept  it ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  reooneiled 
with  his  previous  views. 

^  F.  Schmitz,  Die  Chromatopkoren  der  Algen, 
1892 ;  Weiss,  "  Ueber  spontane  Bewegung  und 
Fomu&nderung  der  Farbstoffkorper,"  in  Sitxunga- 
berichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  Bd.  90,  1884; 
both  quoted  by  De  Vries. 

«  H.  de  Vries,  "  Plasmolytische  Studlen  Uber  die 
Wand  der  Vacuolen,"  in  Pringsheim's  JahrbUcher, 
Bd.  xvi.,  1885,  p.  489 ;  F.  A.  F.  C.  Went,  in  Archives 
Nierlandaisee,  and  in  same  JahrbUcher,  Bd«  xiz. 
1888. 
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previous  position.  While  it  was  sup- 
posed until  now  that  the  phenomena 
which  go  on  in  the  nucleus  are  some- 
thing specific  to  it,  it  now  appears  that 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  cell  — 
vacuoles,  chlorophyll-grains,  starch-pro- 
ducing spots,  etc. — also  are  separate, 
independent  organisms,  and  undergo 
the  same  divisions.  It  is  even  proba- 
ble, though  not  yet  fully  proved,  that 
the  exterior  membrane  of  the  cell,  the 
plasm  of  the  nucleus,  and  even  the 
special  oil-producing  spots  of  proto- 
plasm, belong  to  the  same  category.^ 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  thus  a 
compound  organism,  a  colony.  De 
Vries  proposes,  therefore,  to  give  the 
name  of  protoplast  to  the  e^^semhle  of 
the  cell,  and  of  pang enes  to  its  different 
organs  :  chromatophores,  vacuoles,  and 
so  on. 

In  De  Vries 's  theoiy,  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  organization  is  effected 
through  the  transmission,  not  of  the 
nuclei  alone,  but  also  of  all  pangenes  ; 
and  the  countless  possible  combinations 
of  these  relatively  few  independent  ele- 
ments of  heredity  produce  the  countless 
multitude  of  variations  and  individual 
forms.  The  pangenes  grow  in  the  off- 
spring like  separate  organisms ;  they 
multiply,  and  during  the  partition  of 
the  cells  they  must  be  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  the  body.  As  to  the  nu- 
cleus and  the  protoplasm  which  sur- 
rounds it  (cytoplasm),  they  are  both 
built  of  the  same  pangenes  which  are 
dormant  in  the  former  and  active  in  the 
growing  body-cells.  More  than  that, 
nucleus  and  cytoplasm  stand  in  a  real 
intercourse  through  very  slow  currents 
of  transport  which  are  visible  under  the 
microscope,  if  their  slowness  only  be 
taken  into  account  (p.  202).  And 
Tangl,  Russow,  and  many  others  have 
shown  the  direct  connection  between 
the  protoplasm  of  neighboring  cells 
which  is  established  through  the  fine 
orifices  of  the  cell-walls.  Heredity,  De 
Vries  says,  is  a  function  of  the  nucleus, 
and  evolution  is  a  function  of  the  cyto- 
plasm, the  two  taking  their  own  sepa- 
rate lines  of  development.    But  we  must 

1  Wakker,"  De  Elaloplast,"  quoted  by  De  Vriea. 


abandon  the  idea  of  summing  up  this 
extremely  interesting  but  too  technical 
part  of  the  theoiy,  which  deals  with  the 
two  lines  of  development  of  the  nucleus 
and  the  other  pangenes,  and  their  pos- 
sible relations.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  leaving  aside  for  the  time  being 
the  other  theories  of  heredity  which 
have  recently  been  advocated,  discovery 
goes  on  so  rapidly  in  this  domain  that 
we  certainly  are  not  yet  in  possession 
of  a  theory  of  heredity  which  could  have 
a  serious  bearing  upon  researches  in 
evolution.  Microscopical  anatomy  is 
evidently  making  but  the  first  steps  for 
constructing  such  a  theory,  and  cannot 
yet  have  a  decisive  voice  in  the  great 
fundamental  questions  of  biology. 

As  to  Weismann's  criticisms  of  the 
theory  of  transmission  of  hereditary 
characters,  it  is  known  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  a  sharp  criticism  the  chief 
facts  which  had  previously  been  quoted 
in  support  of  the  transmission,  and  he 
has  shown  that  some  of  the  alleged 
facts  were  not  proved  at  all,  while 
others  could  receive  a  different  inter- 
pretation. He  has  certainly  confirmed 
naturalists  in  their  idea  that  superficial 
scars  and  mutilations  are  seldom  trans- 
mitted. But  he  has  failed  to  bring 
round  most  naturalists  to  his  opinions  ; 
and  when  H.  F.  Osborn,  before  deliver- 
ing his  remarkable  lectures  on  "  The 
Difficulties  in  the  Heredity  Theory,"  « 
tried  to  ascertain,  partly  by  correspond- 
ence, what  are  the  opinions  of  the  most 
prominent  biologists  in  Europe  and 
America  upon  this  subject,  he  found 
them  as  equally  divided  on  both  sides 
as  they  were  before.  The  question  re- 
mains unsettled  from  want  of  direct 
experiment.  True  that  Weismann  has 
bred  white  mice,  clipping  their  tails  off 
for  five  consecutive  generations,  with- 
out obtaining  mice  either  tailless  or  with 
abnormal  tails.  But  he  himself  recog- 
nizes that  this  experiment  is  of  no  avail ; 
under  his  own  hypothesis  it  ought  to  be 
continued  for  a  longer  time.  And  our 
ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  is  such 
that,  when  we  learn  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Osborn  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Lock- 

*  American  NatunUist,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1892. 
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wood,^  that  he  has  obtained  tailless 
mice  after  clipping  the  tails  iu  seven 
generations,  we  have  no  reason,  either 
experimental  or  theoretical,  for  disbe- 
lieving the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
We  only  must  recognize  that  Foster 
was  quite  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
whole  question  must  be  taken  in  hand 
by  physiologists.  From  them  it  surely 
would  receive  a  definite  solution. 

IV. 

Physiologists  are  agreed  in  consid- 
ering the  human  muscle  as  a  chemical 
machine  which  consumes  some  fuel  and 
transforms  the  energy  of  combustion 
into  muscular  energy.  Of  course,  the 
machine,  in  order  to  be  set  to  work, 
must  receive  some  sort  of  stimulation 
transmitted  to  it  from  the  motor  centres 
through  the  nerves  ;  and  if  the  central 
impulses  are  weakened  by  a  continued 
strain,  or  if  the  fuel  of  the  machine 
itself  is  exhausted,  fatigue  or  weariness 
of  the  muscles  follows.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  which  of  these  two 
causes  of  exhaustion  has  the  greatest 
importance,  or,  at  least,  which  is  first 
felt,  and  this  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
work  by  the  Italian  physiologist,  Angelo 
Mosso,  who  is  already  known  in  this 
country  for  his  researches  into  the  tem- 
perature of  the  brain. 2  He  studied  one 
of  the  simplest  muscular  movements, 
the  bending  of  the  median  finger,  pro- 
voked either  by  an  act  of  will  or  by 
an  electric  current,  and  he  was  stmck 
by  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the 
phenomena  of  fatigue  in  both  cases.* 
Whether  the  movements  of  the  finger 
be  provoked  by  nervous  force  or  by 
electricity,  fatigue  is  produced  in  both 
cases  with  such  a  similarity  thiit  it  must 
be  due  to  a  local  cause,  and  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  some  changes  produced  by 
work  in  the  muscle  itself.  Will  con- 
tinues to  give  the  orders,  but  the  ma- 
chine is  no  more   able  to  accomplish 

1  American  NcUuraliat^  July,  1892,  p.  667. 

*  The  Groonian  Lecture  —  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1892,  No.  308. 

s  A.  Mosso,  La  fatica,  Milano,  1892 ;  A.  Mobso 
and  Maggiora,  **  Ueber  die  Oesetzeder  Ermlidung," 
in  Archiv  fUr  geaammte  Anatomic  und  Physiologie, 
1890,  PhyaiologUche  AbtheUung,  pp.  89,  109,  and 
342. 


them,  either  for  want  of  fuel  or  from 
having  itself  changed  its  composition. 
True  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  mus- 
cular exhaustion  which  follows  mental 
overwork  or  overstrain,  even  when  no 
muscular  work  has  been  done.  But 
Mosso  shows  that  in  such  cases  a  direct 
stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  finger 
by  electric  currents  also  fails  to  provoke 
the  movements,  so  that  some  change 
must  have  been  produced  in  the  muscle 
as  well,  probably  by  the  poisonous  prod- 
ucts of  overwork  of  the  brain,  which 
are  carried  by  blood  to  the  muscle  to 
paralyze  its  activity. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  mus- 
cles still  remains  one  of  the  darkest 
problems  of  physiology,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  researches  of  the  last  few 
years.  Most  intricate  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  movements  of  living  matter 
altogether  are  involved  in  it ;  and  we 
can  only  mention  that  quite  recently 
Max  Verworn  has  attacked  the  problem 
in  quite  a  new  way.*  To  throw  some 
light  upon  the  phenomena  of  muscular 
contraction,  he  goes  back  to  the  move- 
ments of  protoplasm  in  the  pseudopodia 
of  the  simplest  organisms,  such  as 
Amoebee  and  Foraminifera,  which  he 
explains  both  by  a  change  of  surface- 
tension  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  by  a  kind  of  chemical  attraction  of 
cell-protoplasm  towards  the  nucleus  of 
the  cell  ;  and  then  he  applies  a  similar 
reasoning  to  the  contractile  movements 
of  the  muscles.  But  this  ingenious 
theory  is  so  new  that  it  must  firet  re- 
ceive the  baptism  of  scientific  criticism 
before  its  value  may  be  duly  appreciated. 

Another  much  more  limited  question, 
also  relative  to  muscles,  is  now  on  the 
order  of  the  day  in  physiology.  We 
know  that  muscular  energy  is  maintained 
by  the  assimilated  parts  of  our  food 
which  are  carried  to  the  muscles  by  the 
nourishing  liquids  of  the  bod}'.  We 
absorb  in  our  food  various  amounts  of 
starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  albumen,  which 
undergo  various  transformations  in  the 
digestive  tube  at  their  contact  with  sa- 
liva and  the  gastric,  pancreatic,  and 
intestinal  juices,  or,  rather,  ferments. 

*  Die  Beicegung  der  lebendigen  Svhitanz,  Jena, 
1892,  p.  103. 
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Starch  is  transformed  into  sugar ;  the 
albumen  of  meat  is  changed  into  pep- 
tones ;  and  the  fats  are  split  into  glyc- 
erine and  fat  acids.  In  this  new  state 
they  are  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the 
intestine  and  enter  into  blood  and 
lymph,  which  carry  them  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  body.  But  what  are 
their  further  transformations  ?  and 
which  of  them  is  used  in  preference  for 
feeding  muscular  energy  ? 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  prevail- 
ing idea,  based  chiefly  upon  the  work 
of  Claude  Bernard  and  on  the  classical 
researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit, 
was,  that  the  chief  source  of  muscular 
force  must  be  sought  for  in  the  hydro- 
carbons (starch,  sugar)  and  fats  which 
we  absorb  in  our  food,  and  not  in  the 
albumen  of  meat,  as  it  formerly  had 
been  taught  by  Liebig.  The  teaching 
of  the  modern  text-books  was,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  being  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  work  of  the 
muscles,  the  fats  and  the  hydrocarbons 
of  our  food  readily  give  that  heat  by  their 
combustion  ;  while  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ters of  the  food  must  flrst  be  split  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which,  containing  ni- 
trogen, is  evacuated  from  the  body,  and 
the  other  only,  which  is  rich  in  carbon, 
is  consumed  by  the  muscles.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  a  man  who  has  a  heavy 
muscular  work  to  accomplish  did  better 
to  rely  upon  a  food  chiefly  composed  of 
fat,  starch,  and  sugar,  and  not  on  a  meat 
diet. 

This  theory,  which  is  now  prevalent 
in  physiology,  was  again  summed  up,  a 
few  months  ago,  by  Voit  himself,  in  a 
work  which  embodies  a  wide  series  of 
experiments  lately  made  by  his  pupils 
under  his  own  guidance.^  It  runs  as 
follows :  During  its  meals  the  animal 
usually  absorbs  more  albumen,  fat,  and 
hydrocarbons  than  it  can  consume  for 
the  moment.  But  this  excess  cannot 
remain  in  blood  and  the  feeding  liquids 
of  the  body,  because  it  would  hinder 
the  life  of  the  cells,  or  would  be 
excreted  at  once.  It  also  cannot  be 
dissociated   immediately,    because   the 

1  C.  Volt,  ^'Ueber  die  Qlycogen-BUdung  naoh 
Aufnahme  Terschiedener  Znokerarten,"  hiZeit- 
tekrififtk'  Biohgie,  1802,  bd.  zxrllLr  p.  246. 


dissociation  would  develop  more  eiicrg}- 
than  is  required  by  the  animal  at  the 
time.  So  it  is  stored  up  in  a  form 
which  does  not  allow  a  rapid  oxi(U)- 
tion,  and  it  is  deposited  in  the  less 
accessible  parts  of  the  organism.  The 
dissolved  albumen  is  put  in  reserve  in 
the  shape  of  albumen  of  the  organs  ; 
fat  goes  to  the  reservoirs  of  the  fat- 
tissues  ;  and  sugar  takes  the  form  of  a 
body  which  cannot  be  easily  diffused 
nor  dissociated,  namely,  glycogen,  or  a 
kind  of  animal  starch,  which  is  deposited 
in  various  organs,  and  especially  in  the 
liver.  And  if  glycogen  is  still  in  excess, 
it  is  transformed  into  fat  which  is  a  still 
slower  burning  body.  If  a  dog  is  fed 
once  a  day  with  meat,  the  albumen  of 
its  food,  as  shown  by  Fed^r,  is  disso- 
ciated during  the  flrst  fourteen  hours 
after  the  meal,  and  the  nitrogen-bearing 
constituents  of  the  albumen  are  evacu- 
ated, while  the  carbon-bearing  products 
of  the  same  splitting  are  stored  up  to 
be  used  during  the  twenty -four  hours. 
This  flrst  dissociation  cannot  set  free 
much  energy,  because  more  energy 
would  be  disposable  than  is  required  by 
the  animal.  Energy  must,  therefore, 
originate  chiefly  from  that  part  of  the 
dissociated  albumen  which  is  rich  in 
carbon,  as  well  as  from  the  fat  and 
sugar  oontained  in  food  —  the  whole 
being  temporarily  stored  up  in  the 
shape  of  fat  and  glycogen,  to  be  used 
later  on  as  necessity  arises. 

Such  are  the  current  views  upon  nu- 
trition ;  and  analogous  views  have  lately 
been  developed  by  another  leading  phys- 
iologist, the  Berlin  Professor  Seegen,  in 
a  work  which  embodies  his  ten  years' 
researches  into  the  same  subject.^  How- 
ever, some  doubts  were  always  en- 
tertained as  to  the  accuracy  of  these 
teachings.^  Some  physiologists  (Benege, 
B.  Oddi,  and  others)  have  shown  that 
hydrocarbons  cannot  be  the  only  source 
of  muscular  energy  ;  and  some  three 
years    ago,    new   researches    into    the 

s  J.  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerldldung  im  ThierhOrper^ 
ihr  Untfang  und  Bedeutungi  Berlin,  1890. 

'  The  doubts  aa  so  the  transformation  of  albor 
men  into  fat,  and  the  fattening  properties  of  a 
nitrogenous  food,  vhioh  arose  among  the  cattle- 
breeders,  have  long  since  been  expressed  in  this 
country  by  J.  B.  Lawes  and  J.  H.  QUbert. 
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subject  were  undertaken  at  the  Bonn 
Physiological  Institute  by  Argutinsky. 
The  Russian  doctor  —  who,  like  so 
i^any  younger  physiologists,  prefers 
making  his  experiments  upon  himself 
instead  of  torturing  rabbits  and  dogs  — 
came  to  conclusions  quite  opposed  to 
the  current  theory.  A  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion was  provoked  by  his  experi- 
ments, when  no  less  an  authority  than 
Pfliiger  (the  chief  of  the  Bonn  Physio- 
logical Institute  and  the  editor  of  the 
well-known  ArchivfUr  Phyaiologie)  came 
forward  with  a  new  array  of  facts  in 
support  of  the  same  views,  and  con- 
structed a  theory  of  nutrition  in  which 
nitrogenous  food  was  restored  to  its 
place  of  honor.  "  I  was  always  per- 
suaded," he  wrote,  "that  the  now  ac- 
cepted principle  relative  to  the  source  of 
muscular  energy,  according  to  which 
potatoes  are  of  a  much  greater  value 
than  beef  steaks,  cannot  be  true,  be- 
cause it  stands  in  contradiction  with 
the  fundamental  properties  of  matter ;  " 
and  he  developed  his  ideas  in  several 
very  elaborate  papers. * 

Pfliiger's  experiments  were  made,  not 
upon  grass-eaters,  but  upon  flesh-eaters 
—  namely,  upon  dogs — and  they  were 
conducted  very  carefully  in  all  details. 
They  also  were  very  varied,  but  one  of 
them  will  do  to  give  an  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  his  researches.  He  took  a 
dog  whom  he  fed  with  lean  meat  only, 
carefully  noting  the  amount  of  fat  which 
is  contained  in  the  leanest  meat  as  well, 
and  reducing  the  fat  allotment  to  the 
minimum  quantity  of  five  and  a  half 
ounces  a  day.  With  this  food,  the  dog 
had  to  perform  a  considerable  amount 
of  muscular  work.  During  periods  of 
fourteen,  thirty -five,  and  even  forty -one 
days,  followed  by  periods  of  rest,  it 
dragged  for  two  and  three  hours  a  day  a 
loaded  cart —  the  work  thus  performed 


^  "Die  Quelle  der  MoBkelkraft,  Torlttnflger 
Abries,'*  in  Arckiv  JUr  PhyHologie,  1891,  bd.  L,  p. 
98 ;  "  Ueber  die  Entstehung  Ton  Fett  und  Eiweiss 
im  K<$rper  der  Thiere,"  mit  "  Naohschrif t,  be- 
tretfend  ein  neues  Geaets  der  Emiihrang  nnd  die 
Quelle  der  MuskeUcraft,"  idem,  bd.  11.,  1891,  p.  229  ; 
"  Ueber  Fleisch-  nnd  Fett-Miiatnng,"  idem,  bd.  111., 
1892,  p.  1 ;  and  "  Die  Emakmng  mit  Kohlehydraten 
nnd  Fleisoh,  oder  mit  Kohlehydraten  aUein,"  idem^ 
bd.  lit,  May,  1882,  p.  238. 


being  estimated  at  from  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  foot- 
pounds a  day.  And  for  nearly  nine 
months,  the  dog,  whose  food  was  lean 
meat  only,  never  lost  its  fire  and  energy 
at  work ;  on  the  last  day  of  the  nintli 
month  it  had  the  same  vigor  and  elas- 
ticity of  muscles  as  on  the  first  day 
when  it  began  its  heavy  work.  Various 
other  experiments  have  also  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  meat 
and  starch  food,  under  various  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  fattening  proper- 
ties of  various  sorts  of  food.  Moreover, 
Pfliiger  has  discussed  the  data  upon 
which  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  based  their 
theory  of  preliminary  transformation  of 
albumen  into  fat,  and  he  has  indicated 
the  possible  causes  of  errors.*  And 
with  all  these  new  facts  he  has  con- 
structed the  following  theory  of  nutri- 
tion which  considerably  differs  from  the 
old  one. 

Every  animal,  he  says,  requires  a 
certain  minimum  of  nitrogen  in  its  food, 
and  no  amount  of  starch,  sugar,  or  fat 
can  substitute  that  minimum  (it  attained 
in  one  experiment  two-thousandth  pa  rt» 
of  the  animal's  weight).  If  the  animal 
has  not  that  minimum  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  its  food  it  will  take  it  from  its 
own  flesh,  although  it  might,  at  the 
same  time,  deposit  fat  in  its  tissues,  if 
the  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat  and 
starch.  Albumen  is  the  chief,  the  real 
food  of  the  animal  ;  so  much  so  that  if 
a  dog  which  has  had  for  some  time  the 
exact  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances 
which  it  required  for  its  life  and  work, 
begins  now  to  receive  any  amount  of 
fat  and  starch  in  addition  to  its  previous 
food,  there  will  be  no  notable  saving  of 
albumen  ;  it  will  be  consumed  as  it  was 
before.    Only  when  the  muscular  ex- 


>  Yoit,  he  says,  has  underrated  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  meat,  and  he  has  not  taken  into  ac- 
count the  fat  and  the  glycogen  which  are  contained 
in  even  the  leanest  meat.  If  his  experiments  be 
re-oaloulated  with  these  corrections,  they  give  no 
support  to  his  ideas.  The  other  current  alignments, 
such  as  the  formation  of  fat  in  milk  during  a  meat 
diet,  the  fat-degeneration  of  the  muscles  in  conse- 
quence of  phosphor-poisoning,  and  so  on,  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  paper,  in  Archw  /Vr  Phffii^ 
logiCt  YOL 11*,  1892,  p.  229  eq. 
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penses  are  in  excess  of  the  supply  of 
albumen,  and  the  animal  is,  so  to  say, 
starved  for  nitrogenous  matters  —  then 
only  will  it  adapt  itself  to  those  condi- 
tions and  pei-form  its  work  on  the  fat 
and  hydrocarbons  of  its  food.  Fat  and 
hydrocarbons  thus  may  be  the  source  of 
muscular  force,  but  only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  starving  the  organism  for  nitro- 
gen ;  because  living  matter,  when  it 
has  the  choice,  always  prefers  albumen. 
And  "  whereas  all  life-work  can  be  per- 
formed with  albumen  alone,  a  regimen 
of  mixed  food  is  only  based  upon  a  defi- 
ciency of  albumen."  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  animal  absorbs  more  nitroge- 
nous substances  than  it  requires  for 
its  work,  the  excess  is  not  ejected,  nor 
is  it  used  to  produce  fat.  It  goes  for 
an  increase  of  the  animaPs  capacity  for 
work  and  its  general  activity  —  thus 
giving  it  an  additional  chance  in  the 
struggle  for  life  ;  but  an  increased  ac- 
tivity can  never  be  obtained  by  any 
amount  of  fat,  starch,  or  sugar  food. 
Such  is  Pfliiger's  theory.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nitrogenous 
matters  are  contained,  not  only  in  meat, 
but  also  in  the  caseine  of  milk,  in  the 
gluten  of  all  cereals,  in  the  sap  of  many 
vegetables,  and  especially  in  the  seeds 
of  leguminous  plants.  These  sub- 
stances evidently  can  supply  the  mini- 
mum of  nitrogen  which  is  required  by 
the  theory,  and  even  more  than  that 
minimum  amount.  The  chief  meaning 
of  the  theory  is,  that  if  a  surplus  of 
work  and  general  activity  is  required 
from  the  animal,  an  excess  of  nitroge- 
nous matters  must  be  given  to  it  in  an 
easily  digestible  form,  and  without  an 
excess  of  fat,  starch,  or  sugar. 

It  must  be  added,  in  support  of  this 
theory,  which  so  much  contradicts  the 
current  teachings,  that  some  of  the  re- 
cent experiments  of  Carl  Voit  himself 
partially  confirm  and  supplement  it. 
Voit  also  found  that  a  dog  which  was 
fed  exclusively  with  bread  was  losing 


albumen  from  its  own  flesh,  although 
its  weight  did  not  decrease.  The  loss 
was  made  up  by  an  increase  of  water  in 
the  tissues,  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
of  haemoglobin  (the  coloring  matter  of 
the  red  corpuscles)  in  blood.  The  same 
was  observed  in  Voit's  laboratory  by 
J.  Tsuboi  on  rabbits  and  cats.^  Rabbits 
which  were  fed  with  potatoes  had  de- 
cidedly more  watery  muscles  and  less 
haemoglobin  in  their  blood  than  those 
which  were  fed  with  milk  and  wheat- 
meal  bread.  Again,  when  rabbits  were 
fed  with  potatoes,  and  when  some  iron, 
or  some  serum,  or  some  blood  was  added 
to  the  potato-diet,  those  rabbits  which 
had  had  potatoes  with  blood  stood  fore- 
most as  to  the  amount  of  solid  matter 
in  blood  and  muscles,  as  well  as  regards 
haemoglobin  in  blood.  An  excess  of 
starch  food  seemed  to  act  upon  them 
even  worse  than  a  deficient  quantity  of 
food.  On  the  other  side,  I.  Rosenthal,^ 
who  for  many  years  has  studied  the 
temperature  of  mammals  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  an  animal  is  fed  only  once  a  day, 
the  substances  which  are  oxidized  in  its 
organism  during  the  first  ten  hours  after 
the  meal  are  different  from  those  which 
are  consumed  later  on  ;  they  disengage 
less  heat  and  more  carbonic  acid,  so 
that  the  peptones  which  originate  from 
nitrosrenous  food  seem  to  be  consumed 
first ;  and  if  it  is  so,  our  present  views 
upon  nutrition  will  have  to  undergo 
a  further  modification.  At  any  rate, 
Pfliiger's  experiments  not  yet  having 
been  published  in  full,  and  the  whole 
question  being  extremely  complicated, 
the  final  verdict  of  science  cannot  yet 
be  foreseen.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  his  theory  appears  very  probable 
on  the  first  sight,  and  that  it  is  sure  to 
stimulate  research  in  a  new  direction. 

1  Carl  Voit,  in  Sitzungaberichte  der  AfUnehener 
Ahademie  der  WUsenachaften,  1892,  p.  21. 

>  Sitzungaberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie  der 
WistentchttfUn^  *        p.  363. 
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From  Blaokwood'B  Magazine. 
THE  RESTLESS  DEAD. 

"  Ay  I  though  he*s  buried  in  a  care, 
And  trodden  down  iirlth  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, 
The  world  shall  see  his  bones." 

Hood  :  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 

[Five  years  before  the  date  of  this  story, 
George  Woodfall,  a  wealthy  and  respected 
citizen  of  Sydney,  beloved  by  all  classes  for 
his  uprightness  and  benevolence,  suddenly 
vanished,  leaving  not  the  faintest  trace. 
His  disappearance  caused  the  most  pro- 
found sensation,  and  as  his  affairs  were 
found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  foul  play  was 
for  a  time  suspected.  No  clue,  however, 
was  forthcoming,  and  after  two  years  a 
monument  was  raised  to  the  man  who  had 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  a  public  bene- 
factor.] 

My  name  is  Power  —  the  Rev.  Charles 
Power.  I  am  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Red- 
fern,  Sydney  ;  and,  though  a  clergy- 
man, I  have  never  so  far  been  led  to 
suspect  myself  of  being  in  any  way  a 
weakling,  or  given  over  to  vain  imagin- 
ings. I  am  forty  years  of  age,  and  un- 
married. My  life  has  been  uniformly 
practical,  and  I  cannot  remember  to  have 
ever  been  the  prey  of  any  morbid  senti- 
me nt  whatever.  Hitherto  I  have  utterly 
disbelieved  in  apparitions  of  any  de- 
scription, regarding  them  as  illusions 
liresented  to  a  temporarily,  though 
slightly,  disordered  brain ;  and  I  am 
free  to  confess  that,  had  I  alone  been 
the  witness  of  the  apparition  herein 
described,  I  should  have  felt  bound  to 
set  aside  my  own  impressions  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention,  on  the 
grounds  already  stated,  nor  should  I 
have  further  investigated  the  matter ; 
and  thus  what  is  now  known  might 
never  have  come  to  light,  and,  for  all 
we  know,  rest  and  peace  might  have 
been  denied  to  a  long-tortured  soul. 
Thus  much  of  myself. 

Of  my  friend,  William  Rowley,  I  may 
say  that  he  is  a  man  of  like  mind  unto 
myself;  that  as  a  scientist  —  famous 
tliroughout  the  world  as  the  man  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  canal  sys- 
tem of  New  South  Wales — bis  educa- 
tion has  not  been  such  as  to  render  him 
fanciful,  even  did  his  natural  instincts 


turn  in  that  direction,  which  they  do 
not.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  hard-headed, 
shrewd,  and  utterly  unimaginative  man. 
One  thing  must  be  stated  at  the  out- 
set. The  exact  locality  in  which  the 
events  here  recorded  came  to  pass  we 
have  concealed,  fearing  lest  some  too 
curious  hand  might  disturb  that  lonely 
grave  among  the  mountains,  where  lies 
all  that  remains  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
sinned,  surely  also  suffered. 

With  what  amazed  horror  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Sydney  will  learn 
the  fate  of  George  Woodfall  we  can  well 
imagine.  When  a  man  respected  and 
beloved  among  us  for  twenty  years  de- 
parted suddenly  from  our  midst,  the 
whole  community  mourned  for  him  as 
for  a  father.  And  now,  when  the  veil 
is  rent,  and  he  whom  we  believed  a 
saint  stands  revealed  the  opposite  of  all 
we  once  conceived  him  to  be,  amaze- 
ment is  only  natural.  But,  lest  that 
feeling  should  change  in  the  minds  of 
some  to  that  of  scorn,  I  would  say  by 
virtue  of  my  priestly  office,  "Judge 
him  not ;  for  you  know  not  how  he  was 
tempted.  Judge  him  not,  till  you  have 
been  tempted  even  as  he  was  ;'  and 
then,  if  you  resist,  still  judge  him  not, 
because  of  the  awfulness  of  his  doom.'' 
The  actual  narrative  of  our  experiences 
I  shall  leave  to  William  Rowley,  whose 
powers  of  description,  as  I  find  on  com- 
paring our  two  separately  compiled 
statements,  considerably  surpass  my 
own. 

In  the  month  of  September  last  year, 
my  friend  Power  and  I  were  shaking 
the  cobwebs  from  our  brains,  and  en- 
joying a  short  holiday  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Great  Dividmg  Range.  I 
shall  not,  as  Power  says,  indicate  more 
nearly  the  precise  locality  to  any  but 
those  who  may  have  a  personal  or  pub- 
lic right  to  the  information.  We  had 
been  out  about  a  fortnight,  and  Power, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  had 
already  made  several  new  discoveries 
among  the  Australian  flora,  while  I, 
gun  in  hand,  contented  myself  with 
bringing  down  that  particular  section  of 
the  fauna  most  directly  concerned  with 
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our  breakfast  and  dinner.  One  evening 
— it  was  the  20th  —  the  date  is  indelibly 
engraved  on  my  memory — when  we 
were  in  the  very  heart  of  the  lofty 
ranges,  we  began  to  cast  about  for  a 
spot  where  we  could  camp  for  the  night. 
Not  far  away  we  could  hear  the  thunder 
of  a  waterfall,  and  judging  that  we 
should  find  what  we  wanted  somewhere 
in  its  vicinity,  we  pressed  on,  descend- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  a  long  gully, 
the  sides  of  which  were  thickly  covered 
with  tall  trees  and  tangled  undergrowth. 
On  reaching  the  bottom,  we  walked  for- 
ward till  we  came  upon  a  pretty  glade, 
formed  by  clumps  of  tall  fern-trees,  or 
rather  tree-ferns,  fringing  a  deep  pool, 
which  was  formed,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  water  which  poured  incessantly 
from  the  heights,  and  which  constituted 
the  head  of  a  small  creek,  which  flowed 
away,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  among 
the  dense  foliage  through  which  it 
forced  its  way. 

This  was  the  very  spot  for  us,  and 
during  our  supper  we  found  leisure  to 
observe  the  formation  of  the  waterfall, 
exactly  opposite  to  which  we  reclined. 
It  was  very  curious.  From  the  top  of 
the  cliff  the  water,  projected  by  some 
force  the  nature  of  which  we  could  not 
divine,  sprang  sheer  out  from  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  and  descending  in  a 
mighty  and  unbroken  arc,  poured  with 
a  never-ceasing  roar  upon  a  great  ledge 
of  rock  which  jutted  out  some  forty  feet 
below.  Here  after  being  collected,  as 
it  were,  in  a  vast  reservoir,  it  continu- 
ously overflowed,  and  rushed  down  the 
black  face  of  the  rock  in  a  torrent  of 
silver  foam. 

Scarcely  had  we  finished  our  supper, 
and  piling  a  few  logs  on  the  fire,  lit  our 
pipes  for  a  yam,  when,  quite  suddenly, 
as  it  seemed,  the  clear,  starry  sky  be- 
came overcast ;  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
rushed  shrieking  through  the  gully, 
scattering  our  fire  in  all  directions, 
ceased,  and  for  a  few  moments  all  was 
still.  Then  drip,  drip,  fell  splashing  a 
few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  and,  almost 
before  we  could  reach  the  shelter  of  the 
nearest  clump  of  ferns,  a  tremendous 
storm  burst  upon  us  with  a  fuiy  which, 
notwithstanding  my  long  experience  of 
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tropical  storms,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  surpassed.  The  wind, 
truly,  had  died  away,  but  the  thunder 
rolled  and  crashed  and  reverberated  in 
a  perfectly  awful  manner,  till  it  seemed 
as  if,  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountains, 
a  number  of  giant  Stentors  were  roaring 
in  concert  for  their  liberty.  All  the 
time,  writhing  and  coiling  and  darting 
with  forked  tongues  about  the  topmost 
summits,  gleamed  the  electric  fires,  like 
a  multitude  of  blazing  serpents  let  loose 
upon  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

From  the  shelter,  such  as  it  was, 
where  we  crouched.  Power  and  I 
watched  the  progress  of  the  storm.  So 
pitchy  dark  had  it  grown  that,  though 
touching,  we  could  not  see  one  another, 
and  though  we  heard  its  never-ceasing 
rush,  even  above  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
the  great  white  mass  of  falling  water 
immediately  in  front  of  us  had  become 
invisible. 

Suddenly  a  levin-streak  flashed  out  of 
the  gloom,  struck,  for  one  instant,  the 
face  of  the  cliff  with  a  broad  blaze  of 
light,  then  vanished,  leaving  all  once 
more  in  darkness.  No,  not  all,  for 
through  the  intense  blackness  there 
arose,  just  in  the  position  of  the  watery 
arc,  a  soft  and  luminous  mist.  Faint 
and  shadowy  at  first,  it  rapidly  increased 
in  density,  becoming  clearer  to  the 
sight,  till  at  length  it  hung,  as  it  were, 
a  great  white  pall,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth.  Crash  I  and  an- 
other stunning  thunder-roll  shook  the 
air,  while  again  the  forked  fiame  darted 
its  fiery  shaft  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Then  darkness  once  more,  save  for  the 
misty  veil,  now  no  longer  white,  but 
suffused  with  a  pale-pink  glow,  deli- 
cate and  fleeting  as  the  first  faint  flush 
of  dawn.  Swiftly  it  deepened  to  an  ex- 
quisite tint,  while  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rosy  drops  were  flung 
hither  and  thither  as  the  spray  from 
the  ledge  was  splashed  and  dashed  in 
all  directions. 

But,  beautiful  as  this  was,  scant  time 
was  left  us  to  admire  it.  Another 
crash  ;  another  flash ;  a  roaring,  rum- 
bling noise,  as  if  an  earthquake  was 
upon  us,  and  once  ^ain  the  scene  was 
changed.    There  was  one  brief  interval 
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of  perfect  stillness  ;  and  then,  in  an 
instant,  the  pink  glow  went  out.  Dark- 
ness while  one  might  draw  breath ;  and 
then  —  a  blood-red  glare,  so  intense,  so 
lurid,  so  absolute,  that  it  required  but 
little  imagination  to  suppose  a  huge 
torrent  of  blood  descending  on  us  where 
we  sat.  Out  curved  the  great  arc  in  a 
vast  sheet  of  crimson,  and  down  the 
black  face  of  the  cliff  poured  the  red 
stream  in  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes. 
But  now  the  light  was  not  confined  to 
the  water  alone,  for  the  whole  mountain 
glared  and  glowed  as  if  wrapped  in 
bloody  flame,  and  the  giant  trees,  up- 
rearing  hundreds  of  feet,  seemed  to  reel 
in  desperate  conflict  with  a  thousand 
encircling  tongues  of  fire,  which,  leap- 
ing to  the  topmost  crag  of  the  mountain, 
touched  all  the  black  boulders  and  mas- 
sive rocks  in  its  course,  till  they  glowed 
like  red-hot  iron.  Then,  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  come,  the  glorious  display 
vanished,  and  the  thick  pall  of  darkness 
settled  once  more  upon  everything. 

Hitherto  we  had  watched  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  a  series  of  unique  and  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  atmospheric  effects 
in  silence,  too  absorbed  in  the  exquisite 
loveliness  and  grandeur  of  what  we 
saw  for  speech.  But  now  I  turned  to 
Power,  with  a  light  remark  about  our 
good  fortune  in  having  encountered  a 
phenomenon  I  could  not  remember  to 
have  seen  described.  As  I  spoke,  I  felt 
him  grasp  my  arm  convulsively. 

"  My  God  I  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  so 
unlike  his  own  I  scarcely  knew  it, 
*'  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  rather  star- 
tled, I  must  confess,  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  spoke.  He  did  not  answer, 
but  his  grasp  tightened  on  my  arm. 
I  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  water- 
fall. Heavens  I  what  was  it  ?  Out  of 
the  murky  gloom,  high  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  arc  of  water,  appeared  a  human 
hand.  A  dead  hand  ;  long  and  lean, 
with  the  blue,  decaying  flesh  shrivelling 
on  the  fingers.  And,  as  it  waved  and 
beckoned,  another  hand,  withered  and 
gruesome  like  itself,  grew  before  our 
eyes,  and  the  long,  thin  fingers  twined 
themselves  together  as  if  in  supplica- 
tion.   Struggling,  as  it  were,  into  mate- 


rial shape,  followed  the  arms*,  and 
then,  as  I  sat,  my  mouth  agape  with 
horror,  and  every  nerve  tingling  with 
keenest  anticipation,  there,  in  ghastly 
completeness,  stood  a  man.  But  what 
a  man  I  A  man  who  had  been  dead  for 
years  ;  a  man  on  whose  bones  the  flesh 
had  shrunk  and  dried,  and  in  some 
parts  rotted  off ;  a  man,  and  yet  not  a 
man  ;  a  skeleton,  and  yet  not  a  skele- 
ton ;  a  horrid  corpse,  endowed  with 
life,  or  at  least  with  the  semblance  of 
life.  And  now  the  great  blaze  of  crim- 
son light  burst  forth  again,  and  all  over 
the  horrid  figure,  and  about  it,  and 
around  it,  seemed  to  flow  streams  of 
blood.  Oh,  how  the  awful  thing  writhed 
and  rocked  in  what  seemed  to  be  a 
deadly  paroxysm  of  anguish  I  now 
standing  erect,  and  flinging  its  weird 
arms  above  its  head,  as  though  invoking 
curses ;  now  falling  on  its  withered 
knees  in  an  agony  of  terror.  I  could 
bear  no  more,  and  hid  my  face  in  my 
hands.  When  I  looked  again  the  appa- 
rition had  vanished.  •' Power,"  I  said 
falteringly.  There  was  no  answer,  he 
had  fainted. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  the  moon 
was  again  shining  high  in  the  heavens, 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  recent  storm, 
and  the  great  cataract  thundered  on  its 
everlasting  descent,  a  broad  and  gleam- 
ing sheet  of  silver,  as  though  nothing 
had  ever  happened  to  disturb  it.  Power 
stretched  himself,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
then  sat  up  and  looked  about  him  in  a 
bewildered  way.    At  last  he  spoke. 

*'  Rowley,"  he  began  hesitatingly,  "  I 
have  had  a  very  curious  dream.   I " 

I  thought  it  best  to  cut  him  short. 
"It  was  no  dream.  Power,"  I  said; 
"for  I  saw  it  too." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in* 
credulously,  then  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  You  saw  it  too  I  "  he  gasped. 
**  Then,  my  God  I  what  can  it  mean  ?  " 

Power,  however,  is  a  cool  and  re- 
markably self-possessed  man,  and  before 
very  long  his  nerves  recovered  theu* 
accustomed  balance,  and  he  spoke  to 
me  again. 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced," he  said  in  his  most  impressive 
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tones,  "  so  fearful  and  terrifying  a  spec- 
tacle would  never  have  been  permitted 
to  appear  to  us  without  some  deep  and 
significant  reason.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose it  to  be  ?  " 

"  Really,"  I  answered,  ''  I  have  no 
idea,  and  I  prefer  not  to  imagine.  We 
must  go  up  there,  and  endeavor  to  find 
out." 

"My  own  thought,"  he  said,  rising 
to  his  feet.     *'  Come." 

"  What,  now  !  "  I  cried  in  astonish- 
ment. *'  Surely  you  will  wait  till  morn- 
ing. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
such  haste  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost 
by  so  slight  a  delay." 

"That  may  or  may  not  be,"  he  re- 
plied firmly.  "All  I  know  is,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  get  behind  that  veil  of 
water  to-night.  Could  you  sleep,"  he 
added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  while  there 
is  a  possibility  of  that  ghastly  thing  ap- 
pearing to  us  again  ?    I  could  not." 

"  There  is  not  much  chance  of  that," 
I  said  regretfully.  "To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Power,  I  rather  wish  it  would, 
for  then  we  might  arrive  at  some  scien- 
tific explanation  of  it.  I  was  so  taken 
by  surprise  when  the  gentleman  made 
his  first  appearance,  that  I " 

"  Rowley,"  he  interrupted,  "  do  not 
jest.  We  do  not  agree  on  all  points, 
and  your  belief  in  the  unseen  is,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  much  weaker  than  I  would 
have  it.  But  here,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  have  both  of  us  objective 
evidence  of  the  most  startling  and  con- 
vincing kind.  My  friend,  believe  me, 
there  is  a  meaning  in  all  this,  and  it  is 
our  plain  and  bounden  duty  to  discover 
it  if  we  can.  Let  us  go  now,  while  we 
have  the  moon  to  light  us.    Come  I  " 

"  All  right,"  I  said.  "  Go  ahead  I  " 
And  so  we  began  the  ascent  together. 

There  is  no  need  to  set  down  all  the 
details  of  that  weary  climb.  It  was 
about  half  past  nine  when  we  began  it, 
and  eleven  when  we  reached  the  level 
of  the  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  arc  of 
water  broke.  A  yawning  chasm  lay  be- 
tween us  and  it,  looking  across  which 
we  could  see  a  dry  wall  of  rock  receding 
away  from  the  water,  and  leaving  a 
wide  passage,  along  which  we  could  see 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 


"  That  looks  like  a  cave  of  some  sort," 
said  Power.     "  Can't  we  reach  it  ?  " 

"  Not  without  jumping  that  chasm," 
I  replied,  "  a  feat  I  for  one  am  not  go- 
ing to  attempt.  Let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  from  the  top." 

It  took  us  another  hour  to  reach  the 
summit,  and  once  there  we  seemed  no 
better  off  than  before,  for  the  water 
flung  itself  with  a  furious  rush  over  the 
brow  of  the  cliff,  while  on  each  side  the 
sheer  face  of  the  precipice  precluded 
any  idea  of  descending  that  way. 

"There  must  be  an  entrance  some* 
where,"  I  said;  "I  am  convinced  of 
that.    Let  us  set  to  work  and  find  it." 

I  then  cut  down  a  stout  young  sap- 
ling, and  began  to  lay  about  me  with  a 
will. 

"  What  ever  are  you  doing  ?  "  cried 
Power. 

"  Knocking  down  the  brushwood  and 
trying  to  find  the  entrance  to  that  cave, 
if  there  be  one." 

"  Nonsense,  man  I  if  there  were  a 
hole  you  would  have  fallen  through  it 
long  ago.  Depend  upon  it,  if  there  be 
any  entrance  at  all  from  above,  it  is 
much  farther  away  than  this."  And 
with  that  Power  turned  his  back  on  me, 
and  disappeared  among  the  trees  and 
rocks  which  covered  the  summit. 

Presently  I  heard  him  coo-ee.  I  an- 
swered him,  and  following  the  direction 
of  his  voice,  found  him  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  almost  in  a 
straight  line  from  where  we  had  been 
standing. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "have  you  found 
anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I  don't 
know  how  much  it  means."  And  he 
pointed  to  a  blaze  on  a  fallen  iron-bark 
tree,  by  which  he  stood,  under  which 
a  broad  arrow  pointed  directly  down- 
wards. 

"A  government  surveyor's  mark, 
probably,"  I  said.  "However,  we'll 
see."  And  once  again  I  set  to  work, 
beating  down  the  brushwood  with  my 
sapling.  It  took  some  time  to  clear 
away  the  bushes  that  had  grown  up 
under  and  over  the  mighty  arch  of  the 
fallen  tree,  but  at  last  it  was  done,  and, 
stooping  down,  I  began  a  thorough  ex- 
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amination  of  the  place.  Beginning  at 
one  end  of  the  tree  I  went  carefully 
towards  the  other,  thrusting  my  pole  in 
all  directions  as  I  proceeded.  When  I 
had  covered  about  two-thirds  of  the 
distance,  a  sharp  exclamation  escaped 
me. 

"  Give  me  the  lantern  !  "  I  cried. 

"  What  is  it  I  "  said  Power,  his  voice 
trembling  with  excitement,  as  he  hastily 
unslung  and  handed  me  a  small  bull's- 
eye  lantern  which  he  carried,  and  for 
which,  on  account  of  the  excessive  bril- 
liance of  the  moon,  we  had  hitherto 
found  no  use. 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  I  know  myself," 
I  replied ;  and  taking  the  lantern  I 
flashed  the  light  into  the  mouth  of  a 
great  hole  my  attack  on  the  shrubs  had 
laid  bare.  Power  leaning  over  me  and 
trying  to  peer  into  the  gloomy  depths. 

"  That  is  the  way  down,"  he  said. 

''Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  I  returned. 
"  Come  along." 

He  started  back.  "  You're  never  go- 
ing down  there  I  "  he  gasped. 

"  I  am  though,"  I  answered.  "  I  am 
going  to  see  this  thing  through,  now 
that  we've  got  so  far.  Come,  you  don't 
mean  to  let  me  go  down  alone  ?  " 

"Of  course  not ;  of  course  not,"  re- 
plied Power,  pulling  himself  together. 
"  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  down  ? 
You  don't  know  the  depth  of  the  hole." 

''No,  but  I'll  soon  find  out,"  I  an- 
swered. "Look  here."  All  the  time 
I  had  been  talking,  I  had  also  been 
clearing  the  undergrowth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  and  thrusting  my 
pole  down,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its 
depth.  This  latter  I  could  not  do,  but, 
being  struck  with  the  fact  that  some- 
thing hard  projected  at  regular  intervals 
from  one  side  of  the  shaft,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  descent  must 
have  been  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
series  of  stakes  driven  at  regular  inter- 
vals into  the  earth.  I  verified  this  by 
leaning  over  the  hole  and  thrusting  my 
arm  down  to  its  full  length,  when  my 
knuckles  came  into  violent  contact  with 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  if  it  may 
be  called  so.  This  I  pointed  out  to 
Power. 

"Ha!"    he   said,   drawing    a   long 


breath.  "  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  now  ?  " 

For  answer,  I  laid  my  sapling  across 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  swinging 
myself  into  it,  found,  as  I  expected,  that 
my  feet  rested  on  a  second  support 
about  half  my  own  length  lower  down. 
Another  step,  another  and  another,  and 
my  feet  touched  ground  again  so  sud- 
denly that  I  fell  in  a  heap,  with  an 
involuntary  shout. 

"Are  you  all  right.  Will?"  said 
Power  in  anxious  tones  from  the  top. 

"  Yes  ;  at  least  I  think  so.  But  pass 
the  light  down,  there's  a  good  fellow  ; 
this  darkness  is  horrible." 

Power  tied  his  handkerchief  to  the 
strap  of  the  lantern,  and  lowered  it 
down  to  me,  joining  me  himself  a  mo- 
ment after. 

"  We're  in  for  it  now,  Will,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  we'll  not  go  back 
now.  But  I  must  have  that  sapling ; 
it  may  be  useful."  And  swinging  my- 
self up  once  more,  I  drew  in  the  long 
staff,  and  planting  it  on  the  ground  be- 
low, sprang  again  to  Power's  side. 

He  flashed  the  light  hither  and  thith- 
er, and  by  its  aid  we  could  see  that  we 
stood  at  the  beginninji^,  or  end,  of  a  long 
and  fairly  broad  passage,  the  extent  of 
which,  of  course,  we  could  not  guess. 

"  Listen  I  "  said  Power  suddenly. 
"  What's  that  ?  " 

I  am  not  a  very  nervous  man,  but 
Power's  way  of  uttering  these  startled 
ejaculations  was  somewhat  trying  under 
the  circumstances,  and  so  I  told  him. 

"But  I  did  hear  something.  Will,*' 
he  said  apologetically. 

"Of  course  you  did,"  I  returned. 
"  But  it  was  only  the  waterfall."  This 
was  true.  Before  us  we  could  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  water,  but  between  us 
and  that  lay  we  knew  not  what.  I  was 
in  advance  with  the  lantern  at  this 
point,  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  brace  up 
Power's  nerves,  so  I  suggested  leaving 
him  behind  and  going  on  alone. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  Charles  ? "  I 
asked  him.  "  If  you  wait  here,  I'll  go 
on  by  myself. 

This  had  the  effect  I  had  expected. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied,  "I  don't 
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feel  very  comfortable,  I  admit,  but  any- 
thing is  better  than  being  left  here  by 
myself ;  we  can't  see  anything  worse 
than  we've  seen  already.     Go  on  I  " 

We  went  forward,  cautiously  examin- 
ing our  position  at  every  step,  till  pres- 
ently we  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
what  seemed  to  be  a  solid  wall  of  rock, 
which  barred  our  further  progress. 
The  check,  however,  was  merely  tem- 
porary, for  we  soon  saw  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  complete  wall  was  merely 
a  partition  between  the  passage  in  which 
we  stood  and  another  passage,  or  per- 
haps cave,  beyond.  The  communica- 
tion was  established  by  means  of  a 
natural  archway,  large  enough,  and 
more,  to  admit  a  man  crawling  on  his 
hands  and  knees. 

Power  went  through  first,  while  I 
guided  his  movements  as  well  as  I  could 
with  the  lantern.  Presently  he  uttered 
an  exclamation. 

*'  Are  you  through  ?  "  I  cried,  almost 
immediately  behind  him. 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered ;  "  and  I've 
found  something,  too." 

*' What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

*^  I  don't  know  exactly.  It  feels  like 
a  bundle  of  sticks  tied  together." 

As  soon  as  I  had  crawled  through, 
the  lantern  settled  the  question.  What 
Power  had  found  was  a  bundle  of 
torches. 

"  By  Jove  I  "  I  exclaimed,  drawing 
one  out ;  "  this  decides  the  point." 

'*  What  point  ?  "  asked  Power. 

"  Why,  that  we  are  not  the  first  to 
visit  this  mysterious  place.  But  let  us 
light  one  of  these,  and  we  shall  see  bet- 
ter where  we  are." 

The  fii*st  few  torches  refused  to  light, 
being  damp  and  mouldy  with  age  ;  but 
iit  last  I  drew  two  from  the  centre  of 
the  bundle,  which  proved  better.  Light- 
ing them.  Power  took  one  and  I  the 
other,  and .  we  held  them  high  above 
our  heads.  For  a  moment  the  sudden 
transition  from  gloom  to  intense  light 
dazzled  us,  but  presently  we  grew  used 
to  the  change,  and  then  a  wonderful 
sight  met  our  eyes.  We  stood  in  a  vast 
cavern,  one  of  nature's  most  gorgeous 
palaces.  In  front  of  us  rose  the  grandest 
array  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  I 


ever  saw,  stretching  away,  column  after 
column,  in  innumerable  aisles,  as  it 
were  the.  nave  of  some  mighty  cathe- 
dral. Here  and  there  isolated  columns 
rose,  looking  like  saints  wrapped  in 
robes  of  white,  and  standing  in  pious 
meditation  ;  while  in  the  dim  distance 
the  formation  was  such  that  it  required 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  pic- 
ture a  crowd  of  kneeling  worshippers 
before  an  altar.  From  the  roof,  be- 
tween the  great  pillars,  depended  the 
most  exquisite  tracery  of  quartz,  caught 
up  in  loops,  falling  in  folds,  tangled  into 
filigree  work,  as  delicate  as  Mechlin 
lace,  and  all  as  pure  as  alabaster,  and 
white  as  driven  snow.  From  prisms, 
here  and  there,  the  light  from  the 
torches  was  flashed  back  in  many  col- 
ored waves,  while  at  times  an  entire 
column  seemed  to  burst  into  the  radi- 
ance of  a  hundred  rainbows  blended 
into  one. 

For  some  time  we  stood  silent,  op- 
pressed and  awed  by  the  sight  of  so 
much  beauty.  At  last  Power  said  in 
subdued  and  reverent  accents,  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  in  a  temple  of  God's  own 
building.  How  glorious  are  the  works 
of  the  Almighty  I  Kowley,  I  feel  I 
must  praise  him."  And  he  began  in 
his  rich,  flexible  voice  to  intone  the 
Gloria.  "Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et 
Spiritui  Sancto,"  he  sang,  and  stopped. 
We  both  stared  at  one  another  in  amaze- 
ment. As  though  an  angelic  chorus 
took  up  the  strain,  the  words  were  re- 
peated all  round  and  above  us  in  a  mul- 
titude of  echoes.  Treble,  alto,  tenor, 
and  bass,  all  the  notes  were  there,  per- 
fectly rendered,  and  so  softly  musical, 
that  the  sound  was  thrilling  in  its  sweet- 
ness. It  was  the  most  wonderful  and 
astonishing  thing  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  there  was  nothing  human  in  it ;  the 
notes  were  too  pure  and  the  harmony 
too  perfect  for  that.  And  how  enduring 
it  seemed  I  There  is  a  library  at  Naples, 
from  the  cupola  of  which  echo  repeats 
a  sound  no  less  than  thirty -two  distinct 
times.  But  here,  for  quite  flve  minutes, 
rolled  and  swelled  the  majestic  chorus, 
"Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui 
Sancto,"  dying  away,  flnally,  in  a  whis- 
per of  intense  sweetness.    Power  sank 
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on  his  knees  and  prayed  aloud  in  an 
ecstasy  of  adoration  ;  I,  less  spiritual, 
and  recognizing  only  material  causes 
(certainly  of  a  very  exceptional  kind, 
but  quite  capable  of  a  scientific  explana- 
tion), remained  standing,  and  as  his 
voice  ceased,  I  intoned  a  deep  Amen, 
which  the  mar^'ellous  echo  again  took 
up  and  chanted  to  its  close,  in  eveiy 
variety  of  tone,  but  always  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony. 

"  Well,"  said  Power,  rising  to  his 
feet,  "we  shall  never  hear  anything 
more  miraculous  than  this.  It  is  indeed 
a  declaration  of  the  glory  of  God.  Do 
you  notice,"  he  continued,  "that  the 
echoes  are  silent  during  ordinary  con- 
versations ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "they  evidently 
respond  to  musical  notes  of  a  certain 
pitch.    The  vibrations  of  sound " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  interrupted  Power. 
"  You  are  going  to  explain  it  scientif- 
ically. Don't.  I  know  it  can  be  done, 
but  I'd  rather  you  didn't  do  it  —  at 
least,  not  just  now.  O,  Rowley  I  "  he 
went  on,  his  voice  trembling,  "sup- 
pose, only  suppose,  that  at  some  time 
or  other  a  crime,  a  murder,  had  been 
committed  here .  Can  you  imagine  what 
the  murderer's  feelings  would  be  when 
his  victim's  death-cry  re-echoed  a  thou- 
sand times  in  his  ears  ?  "  And,  un- 
strung by  emotion,  he  uttered  a  sort  of 
shriek  of  nervous  laughter.  Instantly 
the  air  seemed  alive  with  mocking  de- 
mons. Peals  of  weird  merriment  rang 
in  our  ears,  and  as  the  unholy  sounds 
at  last  died  away,  it  was  as  if  a  band  of 
fiends  were  chuckling  over  their  victim. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  can  understand 
now  what  his  feelings  would  be,  even 
if  I  could  not  before ;  and  I  must  beg 
of  you.  Power,  to  remember  that  we  do 
not  know  what  is  before  us,  and  to  re- 
frain from  any  more  of  these  nerve- 
shattering  performances  of  yours.  We 
have  faced  danger  together,  and  I  know 
you  are  a  brave  man.  Pull  yourself 
together." 

He  apologized  again,  and  asked  for 
my  flask.  ''Upon  my  word  I  needed 
that,"  he  said  :  •'  I  really  did  fet'l  as  if 
my  nerves  were  fjointr  to  pieces.  Tltnv- 
ever,  you  may  depend  upon  me  ;    I'll 


not  give  way  again."  And  he  kept  his 
word. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  let  us  each  take 
another  torch  in  case  of  accidents,  and 
go  on." 

"  In  which  direction  ? "  queried 
Power. 

"  All  are  alike,"  I  answered,  "  in  so 
far  as  we  do  not  know  where  they  may 
lead  ;  but  we  have  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall  to  guide  us — let  us  make 
towards  it." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Power  ;  and  pick- 
ing up  some  fresh  torches,  we  went 
on. 

We  had  gone  forward  among  the 
great  white  columns  for  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards,  the  sound  of  the  falling 
waters  increasing  at  every  step,  when 
suddenly  a  new  and  yet  more  beautiful 
sight  met  our  eyes.  The  nave  of  the 
cathedral,  if  I  may  continue  the  simile, 
with  its  rows  of  pillars,  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination,  and  in  front  of  us 
at  right  angles  ran  another  row  of 
columns,  some  five  or  six  feet  apart,  but 
each  united  by  the  most  delicate  and 
intricate  tracery,  and  altogether  resem- 
bling an  exquisitely  wrought  choir- 
screen. 

"  Well,"  said  Power,  "  wonders  will 
never  cease.  It  really  would  not  sur- 
prise me  to  find  an  altar  on  the  other 
side  of  that  screen.  Isn't  it  beau- 
tiful ?  " 

"  Very,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  at  the  same 
time  very  annoying  also  ;  for,  you  sec, 
it  completely  bars  our  way  in  this 
direction." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  an  opening  some- 
where," said  Power.  "  Let  us  explore 
along  it."  And  he  moved  off  to  the 
left. 

"  You're  right,"  I  cried,  when  I  had 
taken  a  few  steps  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. "  Here  is  the  opening.  And,  by 
Jove  I  it's  an  artificial  one.'^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed 
Power,  hurrying  to  my  side. 

"  Why,"  I  answered,  pointing  to  a 
large  and  ragged  opening  in  the  screen, 
"  look  at  that.  That  is  not  natural.  It 
;  has  been  smashed  to  pieces  with  a  ham- 
mer, or  some  such  instrument.'' 

''  Xot   a   doubt    of    it^"   sail    Power. 
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^^  Here  are  pieces  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  it  must  have  been  broken 
down  a  long  time  ago,  for,  see,  there 
are  traces  of  a  new  formation  in  prog- 
ress.    What  is  beyond,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Another  cave,  not  so  large,"  I 
replied,  having  already  passed  through 
the  aperture.  '-  And  beyond  that  again 
is  the  waterfall,  not  sixty  feet  away. 
There  is  nothing  here  ;  I  can  see  all 
round  the  place.     Let  us — ah  I  ^' 

It  was  my  turn  to  give  way  now. 
The  exclamation  was  wrung  from  me 
by  a  sudden  spasm  of  terror,  which 
shook  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  for 
the  moment  almost  deprived  me  of  my 
senses.  I  fell  back  against  Power  with 
such  violence  as  to  nearly  upset  him. 
Then  I  clung  to  hun,  trembling. 
^'  Quick  \  let  us  go  back.  Don't  look. 
This  is  no  place  for  us.  Flesh  and 
blood  can't  stand  any  more,"  I  gasped. 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  old  man,  what 
is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Power.  '*  Here, 
drink  this."  And  he  handed  me  back 
my  flask. 

The  spirit  revived  me,  and  by  a  vio- 
lent effort  1  collected  my  wits  again. 
**  Take  some  yourself,  Charles,"  I  urged 
him.     "  You  will  need  it." 

He  did  so.  "  Now,  tell  me  what  it 
is,"  he  said. 

I  braced  myself  up  to  look  again, 
half  hoping  but  scarcely  believing  my 
eyes  had  deceived  me.  Holding  up  my 
torch  with  my  left  hand,  I  pointed 
straight  in  front  of  me  with  my  right. 
Power's  eyes  followed  my  linger.  His 
torch  dropped  from  his  hand,  ancf  I 
flung  my  arm  round  him,  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  falling. 

**  My  God  !  "  he  cried.  "  How  fear- 
ful!  " 

Well  might  he  say  so,  for  the  sight 
that  lay  before  us  was  calculated  to 
make  the  boldest  heart  stand  still. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us  yawned  an 
open  grave.  The  earth  flung  up  on 
either  side  of  it  had  grown  hard  and 
caked  in  the  years  that  hml  rolled  by 
since  first  it  was  dug,  and  almost  turned 
to  stone  by  the  ceaseless  drip  of  water 
from  the  roof.  At  one  end  lay  a  pick 
and  shovel,  carelessly  cast  Jiside.  At 
the  other,  horrible   to  see,  were  two 


fleshless  grinning  skeletons,  in  such  a 
position  th«at  they  seemed  to  be  peering 
into  the  grave  beneath  them.  The 
light  of  the  torches  played  on  the 
ghastly  forms,  throwing  flickering 
shadows  upon  them,  till  they  looked 
like  a  pair  of  hideous  mocking  demons, 
laughing  down  into  the  nethermost  pil. 

"Ay,  you  are  right,"  cried  Power. 
"  Let  us  go." 

"Xo,  no,"  I  said,  though  I  own  my 
voice  was  not  very  steady.  "  No,  they 
cannot  harm  us.  They  are  dead  enough 
in  all  conscience,"  I  abided,  with  a  sorry 
attempt  at  levity.  "  Come,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  grave." 

''Not  while  they  are  keeping  guard 
over  it,"  said  Power,  in  a  dry,  harsh 
voice. 

With  one  sweep  of  my  sapling,  I 
thrust  back  the  ghastly  pair,  and  they 
fell,  crumbling  into  dust,  by  the  side  of 
the  grave.  Holding  each  other  by  the 
arm,  we  advanced,  and  peered  into  the 
open  shaft,  our  torches  drooped  forward 
to  throw  in  the  light.  Great  heavens  I 
There  in  the  shallow  grave  were  two 
forms  that  had  once  been  human.  Tht* 
upper,  a  skeleton  like  those  we  had 
just  removed,  hid  the  withered  featun»s 
of  the  form  that  lay  below  it ;  a  fm  in 
which,  though  eniJiciated  and  in  llic 
last  stages  of  decay, yet  preserved  som.' 
lingering  likeness  to  humanity.  AViili 
a  detemiined  effort  I  thrust  forwar  I 
my  sapling,  when  the  hideous  thing 
instantly  fell  a  crumbling  ruin  like  th;' 
others. 

Leaning  forward,  we  held  the  torches 
far  down  into  the  grave.  One  swift 
glance  was  enough  to  send  us  recoilin.<r 
back  in  horror,  for  in  that  moment  Wf 
recognized  the  face  of  the  man  we  h:id 
seen  in  the  waterfall  in  the  early  pait  of 
the  night. 

I  scarcely  think  we  were  surprised, 
and  when  the  natural  feeling  of  dread 
had  passed  away,  the  same  thought 
struck  us  both  simultaneously,  "  Can 
we  find  the  key  to  this  mystery  ?  " 

"Let  us  try,  at  least,"  said  Power, 
"  for  I  firmly  believe  we  were  brought 
here  for  that  purpose." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,"  I  said, "  we  will 
do  our  ])est  to  discover  it.     Yonder  is 
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an  old  coat,  near  the  pick  and  shovel. 
Let  us  search  it  first  of  all." 

Power  sprang  forward  eagerly  and 
picked  up  the  coat.  It  was  fast  falling 
to  pieces,  but  one  could  see  that  it  had 
originally  been  of  good  material  and 
make,  such  as  would  be  worn  not  by  a 
tramp,  but  by  a  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances. Inside  the  collar,  though 
almost  effaced  by  age,  was  the  name  of 
the  maker.  We  examined  it  carefully, 
^nd  at  last  made  it  out  to  be  that  of  one 
of  the  principal  tailors  in  Sydney.  We 
looked  at  one  another. 

^^  Schuylen  came  from  London,  and 
opened  that  shop  about  seven  years 
ago,"  said  Power ;  "I  remember  it 
quite  well.  So  this  must  have  been 
left  here  within  that  time." 

''Evidently,"  I  replied,  feeling  in 
the  pockets.  "  But  here  is  something 
which  may  prove  a  trifle  more  definite," 
and  I  drew  out  a  small  tin  box,  about 
three  inches  square,  and  handed  it  to 
Power. 

"  There  is  an  inscription  on  it,"  said 
he  ;  "  but  the  torchlight  flickers  so,  I 
can't  make  it  out.  Let  us  have  the 
lantern."  I  turned  the  bull's-eye  full 
on  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  Power  read 
out  the  inscription.    It  ran  :  — 

Geoboe  Woodfall., 

Pott's  Point,  Sydney. 

"  George  Woodfall !  "  cried  Power, 
intensely  excited,  "  Why,  then,  he 
must  have  been  murdered  after  all, 
poor  fellow." 

"Not  necessarily,"  I  put  in,  a  hor- 
rible thought  flashing  through  my  brain. 
"  But  open  it,  and  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing inside." 

"  It  shuts  with  a  spring,"  said  Power, 
''  and  is  very  stiff.  I  can't  manage  it. 
You  try." 

With  a  great  deal  of  difticulty  I  forced 
open  the  lid,  and  drew  out  from  the 
box  a  small  sheet  of  paper,  folded 
square.  I  held  it  up.  "  Shall  we  read 
it  now,"  I  said,  "or  wait  till  we  get 
outside?  " 

"  Oh,  now,  by  all  means,"  answered 
Power  eagerly.  "  We  don't  know  what 
it  may  contain." 

"Precisely,"  I  said;   "that  is  just 


what  I  meant  ;  don't  you  think  we 
have  had  horrors  enough  for  one 
night  ?  " 

But  Power,  sticking  his  torch  upright 
in  a  heap  of  loose  stone,  had  already 
begun  to  unfold  the  paper.  He  had 
scarcely  glanced  at  its  contents  when  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise.  "  What  do 
you  think  it  is,  Will,"  he  said,  swiftly 
perusing  it. 

"I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  a  confession." 

"It  is  indeed,"  said  Power  sadly, 
"  and  a  miserable  one  at  that.  It  is 
the  confession  of  the  man  who  lived 
among  us  so  long,  beloved,  respected,  a 
model  of  uprightness  and  well-doing. 
Lord,  Lord,"  he  went  on, "  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen  I  Come  here.  Will,  and 
let  us  read  it  together." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  going  over  to  him, 
and  pointing  to  the  grave,  "  then  that 
is  — 


?> 


"  All  that  remains  of  George  Wood- 
fall,"  interrupted  Power  solemnly. 
''  Who  those  others  may  have  been  1 
know  not ;  but  here  is  the  poor  man's 
own  story  of  how  he  sinned  and  how 
he  suffered.  Let  us  read  it,  I  say,  to- 
gether." 

And  we  read  it  together,  under  cir- 
cumstances weird  enough  ;  read  it  by 
the  flickering  light  of  our  torches,  in 
the  presence  of  the  long-unburied  vic- 
tims of  the  murderer  whose  mouldering 
corpse  lay  within  a  few  feet  of  us. 
The  confession,  or  statement,  was  short 
and  to  the  point,  giving  few  details,  but 
setting  forth  clearly  enougli  a  crime  of 
appalling  magnitude,  and  the  long  men- 
tal agony  its  unhappy  perpetrator  had 
endured  in  consequence.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  At  length  I  confess.  At  length  I 
am  driven  to  set  down  in  words  this 
statement  of  my  crime,  lest  I  go  mad 
before  it  is  done.  Twenty  years  ago  1 
did  it  —  twenty  years  ago  on  the  20lh 
September,  now  close  at  hand.  Ah  I  I 
remember  the  date  ;  I  have  good  rea- 
son to.  There  were  three  of  them,  and 
I  killed  them  all  three.  Xo  matter  how 
I  did  it  or  why — yes,  I  will  tell  yon 
why  —  it  was  lor  gold.    Curse  the  yd- 
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low  fiend.  We  were  four,  and  had  been 
mates  at  the  diggings,  and  we  were 
coming  down  to  Sydney  with  our  gold 
dust  and  nuggets.  We  had  a  good  deal, 
too,  more  than  enough  to  set  each  of  us 
up,  and  a  fortune  for  one.  Ay,  there  it 
is.  That's  what  tempted  me.  I  don't 
know  who  they  were.  I  never  did. 
Each  of  them  had  some  sobriquet  which 
stood  for  a  name.  Blackguards  all  of 
th«m,  and  a  rough  lot ;  while  I  was 
what  they  call  of  gentle  hlood.  Good 
God  I  what  a  mockery  I  Never  mind 
how  we  came  to  be  together.  What 
does  that  matter  now  ?  Necessity 
makes  strange  bedfellows.  It  was  my 
lot.  Well,  I  thought  I  saw  a  chance  to 
build  up  my  fallen  fortunes  again  with 
that  gold  ;  so  I  took  it ;  took  it  at  the 
cost  of  three  men's  lives,  and  an  eter- 
nity of  suffering  for  myself.  There  is 
no  use  going  into  details,  the  bare  facts 
remain.  They  are  conclusive  enough. 
I  did  the  deed  in  a  cave  we  had  struck 
one  day  while  prospecting.  I'm  not 
going  to  describe  it  further,  for  no  one 
could  find  it  unless  I  took  him  there, 
and  the  only  man  I'll  ever  take  there 
will  be  the  magistrate  to  whom  I  give 
myself  up,  that  is,  if  he  should  doubt 
the  reality  of  my  confession.  It  was  a 
damnable  deed,  and  black  treachery. 
Whatever  their  faults  or  their  crimes, 
they  had  always  been  good  enough  to 
me  ;  letting  me  join  their  gang  when  I 
til's t  came-  to  the  diggings,  and  sharing 
fair  and  square  in  everything.  They 
were  sleeping,  too,  when  I  robbed  them 
of  their  treasure  and  their  lives  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  That  makes  it 
worse.  At  least  two  of  them  were 
sleeping,  the  third  awoke  just  iis  my 
knife  was  raised  to  strike  him.  He 
never  said  a  word  ;  he  took  in  the  situ- 
ation at  a  glance,  and  hurled  himself 
straight  at  me.  I  caught  his  throat  as 
he  came,  and  held  on.  It  was  life  for 
life  then,  and  both  of  us  knew  it.  I 
made  sure  he  was  dying  before  I  loosed 
my  grip,  and  then  I  cast  him  from  me, 
and  stooped  to  pick  up  my  knife,  which 
had  been  dropped  in  the  struggle.  I 
leant  over  him  to  see  if  he  was  gone. 
But  no,  he  had  recovered,  and  had. 
struggled  up  into  a  sitting  posture.    His 


face  was  livid,  and  his  eyes  protruded 
from  his  head,  and  his  tongue  from  his 
mouth.  He  could  not  speak,  but  he 
clasped  his  hands  in  mute  supplication. 
Blood  had  sent  me  mad,  and  I  flung 
myself  upon  him,  and  buried  the  knife 
in  his  heart.  As  the  breath  went  out 
of  his  bo<ly,  he  uttered  a  yell  which 
rings  in  my  ears  now  as  it  rang  then  — 
as  it  will  ring  till  my  dying  day,  and, 
maybe,  through  all  eternity.  But  then, 
then  it  was  awful.  From  all  arounit 
rose  a  chorus  of  shrieks  and  howls  and 
yells,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  dying 
away  at  last  in  a  series  of  the  most 
blood-curdling  moans.  In  my  excited 
condition  I  was  palsied  with  terror,  and 
I  flung  myself  down  on  the  ground,  and 
cried  aloud  for  mercy,  for  I  thought 
every  devil  in  hell  was  clamoring  for 
my  soul;  But  presently,  when  I  ceased 
my  lamentations  for  a  moment,  and 
heard  my  own  voice  among  the  multi- 
tude of  sounds,  then  I  knew  it  was  an 
echo  —  a  marvellous  one,  but  still  only 
an  echo,  and  my  courage  returned.  But 
not  my  peace  of  mind.  I  lost  that  for- 
ever during  that  infernal  chorus,  and  it 
will  return  to  me  nevermore.  I  know 
it  was  an  echo,  and  yet  I  have  never 
been  able  to  rid  myself  of  that  first 
frenzied  idea,  that  the  devils  were  clam- 
oring for  my  soul.  Those  awful  shrieks 
— I  hear  them  now  I  They  deafen  me, 
they  bum  into  my  brain,  they  —  ah  I  I 
must  be  calm,  or  I  shall  go  mad  before 
I  have  finished,  and  there  is  more  to 
tell. 

"  I  began  with  much  difficulty  to  dig, 
or  rather  hew  out  a  grave  ;  but  before  I 
had  gone  very  far  in  the  work  I  de- 
sisted, reflecting  it  was  labor  thrown 
away,  as  no  one  would  ever  be  likely  to 
discover  the  cave,  situated  Jis  it  was  in 
so  lonely  and  remote  a  spot  in  the 
mountains,  and  even  should  it  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  bodies  of  my  victims 
with  it,  there  would  be  nothing  to  con- 
nect me  with  the  crime.  So  I  laid  the 
corpses  in  the  shallow  pit  I  had  exca- 
vated, and  threw  a  few  loose  stones 
upon  them.  Thus  I  left  them,  and 
came  to  Sydney  with  my  ill-gotten  gold. 
Here  I  was  quite  unknown,  and  for  a 
time  I  kept  quiet,  giving  out  to  the  peo- 
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pie  I  met  as  casual  acquaintances  that  I 
had  recently  arrived  from  England,  and 
was  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  invest- 
ment for  my  small  capital.  Of  course  I 
had  many  tempting  offers,  but  I  was 
wary,  and  waited.  At  last  the  opportu- 
nity came.  One  week  I  invested  almost 
all  I  had  in  the  Benamburra  mine  ;  the 
next  I  found  myself  rolling  in  riches, 
and  the  talk  of  the  town.  Prom  that 
day  all  I  touched  turned  to  gold.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  make  a  mistake, 
or  invest  in  an  unlucky  concern.  Cer- 
tainly I  kept  my  eyes  open,  but  apart 
from  this  my  luck  was  phenomenal.  In 
the  first  flush  of  success,  my  excitement 
was  so  great  that  I  almost  forgot  my 
hideous  crime,  or,  if  ever  a  fleeting 
memory  crossed  my  brain,  I  would 
strive,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  obliterate 
it  by  plunging  into  the  wildest  excess 
of  dissipation.  People  shook  their  heads 
when  my  name  was  mentioned,  but  my 
enormous  wealth  condoned  my  reckless 
life,  and  the  social  ostracism  that  would 
have  been  meted  out  to  a  poorer  man 
was  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  the  case 
of  the  millionaire.  I  went  everywhere, 
was  received  everywhere,  did  every- 
thing, and  before  the  year  was  out  I 
had  persuaded  myself  that  I  had  forgot- 
ten. Before  the  year  was  out  I  knew 
that  I  should  never  forget. 

^^  It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  I 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  house  on  Pott's  Point,  which  I 
bad  bought  after  my  grand  coup^  and 
where  I  have  lived  ever  since.  I  had  a 
houseful  of  men  of  the  same  type  as 
myself,  wild,  reckless  fellows,  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  every  form  of  vice,  and 
some  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  with  some 
queer  stories  behind  them.  But  I  was 
alone.  My  companions,  wearied  out 
with  a  long  afternoon  and  evening  of 
card-playing,  dicing,  and  drinking,  had 
one  by  one  dropped  off  to  bed,  and  I 
sat  at  the  open  window,  for  the  night 
was  warm,  looking  out  upon  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  bay,  my  thoughts  running 
in  no  particular  direction.  Then,  as  I 
sat,  suddenly  rushed  over  me  a  wave  of 
bitter  regret  that  my  life  should  be  as  it 
was,  and  at  that  moment  I  felt  I  would 
have  given  all  my  great  wealth,  yes, 


even  my  life  itself,  could  my  hands  once 
more  be  free  from  the  stain  of  blood. 
Had  I  acted  on  that  impulse,  and  gone 
there  and  then  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, confessed  my  crime,  and  subse- 
quently paid  the  penalty,  I  might,  I  do 
not  know,  have  saved  myself  an  eternity 
of  suffering  ;  but  I  resisted,  the  impulse 
passed,  and  I  grew  hard  and  defiant 
once  more.     '  Ko,'  I  said  to  myself  ;  *  I 
was  strong  enough  to  do  the  deed  ;  I 
will  not  now  be  weak  enough  to  cast 
away  for  a  superstitious  fancy  the  mate- 
rial benefits  I  have  derived  from  it. 
Let    me  be    honest  with  myself,  and 
admit  that  the  feeling  which  overcame 
me  just  now  was  not  repentance,  but  a 
kind  of  remorse  I  must  expect  to  feel 
occasionally,  and   which    is  bound    to 
grow  weaker  every  time  I  resist  and 
overcome  it.    I  should  repent  far  more 
sincerely  the  confession  of  the  crime 
than  I  am  ever  likely  to  do  the  committal 
of  it,  if  I  know  myself  at  all.'     The 
moment  for  repentance,  for  atonement, 
passed,  and  I  was  delivered  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  tormentors.    My  emotion, 
though  transient,  had  been  deep,  and  it 
was  with  a  shaking  hand  that  I  mixed 
myself  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy-and-water, 
which  I  drained  at  a  gulp.    The  fier}' 
spirit  dissipated  the  last  vestige  of  my 
hesitation,  and  I  turned  to  close  the 
window.     '  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,'  I 
muttered,  with  my  hand  upon  the  sash, 
when,  spoken  as  it  were  from  the  veran- 
dah immediately  below  me,  I  heard  the 
words,  very  softly  uttered,  '  It  is  time  ; 
let  us  begin.'     '  Burglars,'  was  my  first 
thought  as  I  sprang  softly  back  from 
the  window,  and  possessed  myself  of 
my  revolver.    Silently  I  waited    their 
entrance,  being  myself  concealed  behind 
the  heavy  folds  of  a  thick  curtain  ;  but 
no  one  came.    Stealthily  I  crept  to  the 
window  and  peered  out,  my  finger  on 
the    trigger,  and  every  nerve  on  the 
alert.     Bright  moonlight  illuminated  the 
verandah,  the  lawn,  and  all  down  to 
the  shrubberies  that  fringed  the  water's 
edge,  yet  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
did  the  faintest  sound  break  the  stillness 
of  the  night.     ^They  have  heard  me 
and  made  off,'  I  said  to  myself ;  and, 
revolver,  in  hand,  I  slipped  through  the 
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window,  iind  made  a  tour  of  the  gardens 
and  outhouses  without  finding  anything 
for  my  pains.  Returning  to  the  house, 
I  entered,  and  having  closed  the  win- 
dow, proceeded  to  put  out  the  lights. 
As  I  turned  to  take  up  the  hedroora 
candle,  I  started  hack  with  a  cry  of 
alarm,  for  a  heavy  body  fell  with  a  thud 
at  my  feet.  That  is  to  say,  I  saw  noth- 
ins:,  but  the  sound  was  unmistakable. 
Then,  before  I  had  time  to  recover  my- 
self, or  even  to  wonder  what  it  could 
mean,  sharp  and  sudden  and  terrible 
arose  a  cry.  And  then  in  a  flash  all  was 
clear  to  me.  I  staggered  back  into  a 
chair,  and  covered  my  face  with  my 
handn.  But  I  could  not  shut  out  those 
awful  sounds.  All  round  the  air  was 
rent,  even  as  it  had  been  on  that  fatal 
night,  with  the  most  appalling  chorus 
of  shrieks  and  yells  and  groans,  while  I 
Hat  still  and  shivered,  and  waited  for 
the  end.  For  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
long  before  the  friajhtful  noise  aroused 
the  household,  and  then  I  should  ex- 
plain everything,  and  —  well  I  did  not 
care,  anything  was  better  than  this.  So 
I  «at  and  waited.  For  how  long  I  sat 
there  I  do  not  know,  but,  suddenly,  the 
consciousness  was  borne  in  upon  me 
that  to  my  tormented  ear  alone  was  this 
devil's  concert  audible,  and  with  the 
thought  the  sounds  ceased,  and  silence 
once  more  fell  on  all  around.  Then, 
while  still  I  could  see  nothing,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  man  with  whom  I  had 
had  that  desperate  struggle  before  he 
finally  succumbed.  'George,'  said  the 
voice,  *  you  are  growing  forgetful.  We 
are  here  to  remind  you  that  this  day 
week  will  be  the  20th  September.'  The 
tones  of  the  voice  were  low  and  very 
even,  and  except  for  the  ghastliness  of 
it  all,  there  was  nothing  terrifying  in  the 
sound.  Yet  I  could  not  answer,  though 
I  strove  to  speak,  and  presently  the 
voice  went  on.  '  Your  time  has  not 
come  yet,  George.  Before  it  does  we 
will  teach  you  to  remember.  Thursday 
will  be  the  20th.  We  shall  expect  you 
in  the  cave.  You  will  come,  will  you 
not  ? '  Then,  dragged  as  it  were  from 
me  without  volition  on  my  part,  my 
voice  issued  from  my  lips,  '  Yes,  I  will 
come.'     And  then  I  knew  no  more. 


''  I  need  not  go  on.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  I  have  not  forgotten.  I  kept  the 
tryst,  and  passed  through  a  night  of 
such  agonizing  horror,  that  I  wondered 
aftei-wards  how  I  came  to  retain  either 
life  or  reason  after  it.  I  have  kept 
both,  however,  during  twenty  miserable 
years,  though  now  I  feel  it  cannot  be 
long  before  one  or  both  will  give  way 
under  the  strain.  But  I  am  glad  I  have 
written  this.  It  has  strengthened  me 
and  comforted  me.  It  may  be  had  I 
written  it,  had  I  spoken  earlier,  had  I 
stood  at  once  confessed  the  most  wicked 
as  well  as  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
my  punishment  might  have  been  the 
sooner  over,  and  I  might  have  been 
forsaken  by  those  awful  things,  which 
for  these  twenty  long  and  dreadful  years 
have  haunted  me  perpetually,  never 
leaving  me,  and  surely  as  the  date 
comes  round,  forcing  me  on  that  dreary 
pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of  my  crime, 
there  to  spend  one  long  night  of  terror 
and  of  horror  on  the  spot  where  once 
and  forever  I  fell.  Men  will  wonder 
why  I  have  resisted  so  long,  why  I 
have  so  long  delayed  to  stand  before 
them  as  I  am.  I  often  wonder  myself. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  part  of  my  pun- 
ishment, and  yet,  God  knows,  I  have 
tried  to  atone. 

'^  Now,  something  tells  me  the  end  is 
very  near.  One  more  pilgrimage  will  I 
make,  because  I  must,  to  that  spot 
of  blood-stained  memories,  and  when  I 
return,  I  will  give  myself  up,  and  place 
this  confession  in  responsible  hands. 
And,  when  it  is  made  public,  and  I, 
who  have  so  long  shrunk  from  facing 
the  scorn  and  abhorrence  of  my  fellow- 
men,  stand  confessed  the  sinner  that  I 
am,  it  may  be  that  my  tortured  soul 
shall  And  rest  and  peace  at  last. 

(Signed)  "Geobge  Woodfall." 


We  buried  them  all  in  the  one  grave,  ^ 
and  Power  read  the  burial  service  from 
his  Praj'er-book  over  them.  Then, 
when  we  had  piled  a  cairn  of  quartz 
upon  them,  we  tui*ned  away,  and  left 
the  dead  alone. 

Note  by  the  Rev,  Charles  Power, — 
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Now,  while  it  would  be  idle  and  un- 
profitable for  us  to  inquire  into,  or 
speculate  upon,  all  we  saw  as  we  sat  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  or  upon  the  rea- 
sons why  we  saw  it,  still,  two  ideas 
strike  me  with  such  force  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  expression  to  them. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
George  Woodfall  never  came  back  from 
that  last  miserable  journey  on  which  he 
set  out  shortly  after  wnting  his  state- 
ment. Why  was  this  ?  Was  it  —  the 
idea  is  horrible  —  but  was  it  that  going 
with  his  confession  unmade,  he  was 
delivered  into  the  power  of  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  to  whom  authority  was 
given  to  slay  his  body,  and  to  torment 
his  soul  for  a  season,  till  his  crime 
should  in  some  way  be  brought  to  light  ? 
And,  in  the  second  place,  were  not  our 
steps  guided  to  the  cave  on  that  memo- 
rable night,  in  order  that  by  us  humble 
and  unconscious  instruments  his  con- 
fession might  be  found,  that  so,  when 
the  world  that  knew  him  as  a  man  shall 
hear  of  George  Woodfall' s  crime,  and 
perhaps  condemn  him  utterly,  his  long- 
tortured  soul  may,  as  he  himself  puts  it, 
find  rest  and  peace  at  the  last  ? 


From  Macmillan'8  Magazine. 
HEBRICK  AND  H^S  FRIENDS. 

To  all  but  his  professed  admirers 
Herrick  is  chiefly  known  by  a  little 
handful  of  lyrics,  which  appear  with 
great  regularity  in  the  anthologies,  but 
bring  with  them  a  very  incomplete  im- 
pression of  their  author's  personality 
and  life.  In  the  case  of  Herrick  this  is 
no  great  wonder.  The  same  sensuous 
feeling  which  made  him  invest  his 
friends  with  the  perfume  of  Juno  or 
Isis,  sing  of  their  complexions  as  roses 
overspread  with  lawn,  compare  their 
lips  to  cherries,  and  praise  their  silver 
feet,  had  also  its  other  side.  The  un- 
lucky wights  who  incurred  the  poet's 
wrath  were  treated  in  a  fashion  equally 
offensive  to  good  taste  and  good  man- 
ners. Nor  are  these  gruesome  epigrams 
the  only  apples  in  the  garden  of  Her- 
rick's  "  Hesperides ''  which  have  af- 
fronted the  taste    of  modern  readers. 


The  epigrams  indeed,  if  apples  at  all^ 
are  rather  the  dusty  apples  of  the  Dead 
Sea  than  the  pleasant  fruit  of  the  West- 
ern Isles  ;  but  Herrick's  "  Epithala- 
mia,"  odes  whose  sustained  splendor 
gives  them  a  high  rank  among  his 
poems,  because  they  sing  of  other  mar- 
riage-rites than  those  of  rice  and  slipper, 
have  also  tended  to  restrict  the  circle  of 
his  readers  in  an  age  which  prides  itself 
on  its  modesty.  Hence  it  has  come 
about  that  while  the  names  of  the 
lovely  ladies  of  the  poet's  imagination, 
—  Julia,  Dianeme,  Electra,  Perilla  — 
are  widely  known,  those  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  Herrick  treasured  as  his 
friends  are  all  but  forgotten,  and  the 
materials  for  constructing  a  picture  of 
the  society  amid  which  the  poet  moved 
have  been  neglected  and  thrown  aside. 

Like  most  bachelors  Herrick  set  a 
high  value  upon  friendship,  and  in  his 
sedater  middle  age,  when  his  poetry 
had  lost  something  of  its  fire,  he  set 
himself  to  construct  a  poetic  temple  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  the  men 
and  women  whom  he  most  loved  or 
honored.  Sometimes  instead  of  a  tem- 
ple he  speaks  of  a  book,  sometimes  his 
friends  are  his  "elect,"  his  ''righteous 
tribe,"  language  which  recalls  the 
"sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben"  of  his 
favorite  Jonson.  Inclusion  amonor  them 
was  clearly  reckoned  as  an  honor,  and 
many  of  the  poems  in  which  it  is 
conferred  were  evidently  written  in  re- 
sponse to  solicitation,  sportive  or  ear- 
nest as  we  may  choose  to  think.  These 
friends  of  his  later  days  are  not  always 
very  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  of 
his  relations,  Herricks,  or  some  of  the 
innumerable  Stones  and  Soames,  well- 
to-do  folk  with  whom  the  poet  claimed 
cousinship  through  his  mother,  Julia 
Stone.  Some  of  the  outsiders  are  more 
to  our  purpose  —  John  Selden  the  anti- 
quary, for  instance,  whose  intimacy 
was  no  small  honor,  and  Dr.  Alabaster, 
who  in  his  young  days  had  become  a 
convert  to  Catholicism  while  servinv 
with  Essex  in  Spain,  but  whose  apooA- 
lyptic  writings  broua:ht  him  into  trouble 
with  the  Inquisition,  from  whose 
clutches  he  was  glad  to  find  refujro  In  a 
return  to  Protestantism  and  an  English 
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Hying.  Mr.  John  Crofts,  cup-bearer  to 
the  king,  is  another  friend  who  brings 
with  him  a  distinct  sense  of  reality. 
Herrick  calls  him  his  '*  faithful  friend," 
and  their  acquaintance  was  probably  of 
long  standing,  for  we  hear  of  Crofts  as 
in  the  king's  service  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  poet  buried  himself  in  his 
Devonshire  living,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  these  "  Temple  "noems  im- 
press us  as  having  been  written  late  in 
Herrick' s  life.  In  his  younger  days 
Crofts  himself  may  nave  been  a  rhyme- 
ster, for  in  th^  State  papers  there  is  a 
letter  from  Lord  Conway  thanking  Wil- 
liam Weld  for  some  verses,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  lines  may  be 
^^  strong  enough  to  bind  Bobert  Maule 
and  Jack  Crofts  "  from  evermore  using 
some  phrase  unknown.  Mr.  Crofts 
seems  to  have  had  worse  faults  than  this 
of  using  incorrect  phrases,  for  a  year  or 
two  later  (1634)  there  is  a  record  of  a 
petition  from  George,  Lord  Digby, 
praying  to  be  released  from  an  impris- 
onment incurred  for  assaulting  Her- 
rick's  friend  under  very  irritating 
provocation.  Jack  had  passed  some 
insult  on  a  lady  under  Lord  Digby 's 
escort,  had  apologized,  had  boasted 
of  the  original  offence,  and  when 
finally  brought  to  book  had  interspersed 
remarks  such  as  "  Well  I  "  and  "  What 
then  ? "  in  a  manner  which  made 
caning  seem  too  good  for  him.  But 
this  is  the  petitioner's  account,  and 
Jack  himself  might  have  given  a  differ- 
ent version. 

Others  of  Herrick' s  friends  seem 
occasionally  to  have  got  themselves 
into  trouble.  Dr.  John  Parr)',  for  in- 
stance, chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Exeter,  when  first  appointed  was 
accused  of  having  oppressed  divers 
people  with  excommunications  for  the 
sake  of  fees  ;  but  we  hear  of  him  after- 
wards as  highly  recommended  by  the 
deputy-lieutenants,  and  his  early  exac- 
tions must  have  been  atoned  to  the 
king's  satisfaction,  since  the  chancellor 
was  thought  worthy  to  be  made  a  judge- 
marshal,  and  to  receive  the  honor  of 
knighthood. 

Many  of  Herrick's  poems  bear  refer- 
ence, direct  or  indirect,  to  the  Civil  War. 


He  bewailed  the  separation  of  the  kiug 
and  queen,  welcomed  Charles  to  the 
West  in  verse  which  sang  the  "  white 
omens "  of  his  coming,  congratulated 
him  on  his  taking  of  Leicester  in  May, 
1646,  and  composed  an  ode,  "To  the 
King  upon  his  welcome  to  Hampton 
Court,"  in  which  he  took  all  too  cheer- 
ful a  view  of  the  royal  prospects.  His 
book  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II. ,  and  it 
contains  also  an  address  "  To  Prince 
Charlie  upon  his  coming  to  Exeter," 
which  probably  refers  to  a  visit  in 
1646.  Years  before  he  had  sung  the 
prince's  birth  in  a  pretty  choral  ode, 
taking  note  of  the  star  which  appeared 
at  noontide  when  the  king  his  father 
went  to  make  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Two  other  incidents  in  the 
west-country  campaign  inspired  his 
muse,  the  taking  and  holding  of  Exeter 
by  Sir  John  Berkeley,  and  the  gallant 
victories  won  in  Cornwall  by  Lord  Hop- 
ton  over  very  superior  numbers.  For 
the  rest  there  is  nothing  in  the  "  Hes- 
perides"  to  show  that  Herrick  was  a 
bigoted  royalist.  Utterances  in  favor 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the 
duty  of  implicit  obedience  are  not  hard 
to  find ;  but  they  are  balanced  by  epi- 
grams which  show  a  much  more  Parlia- 
mentary spirit,  and  it  is  often  difiicult  to 
tell  where  Herrick  is  expressing  his 
own  sentiments,  and  where  he  is  simply 
running  into  verse  some  sentence  or 
phrase  which  happened  to  catch  his 
attention. 

When  the  end  came,  Herrick,  like 
many  another  country  priest,  was 
turned  out  of  his  living,  shook  the  dust 
of  Dean  Prior  off  his  feet,  and  re- 
turned contentedly  to  London,  there  to 
take  his  place  in  a  little  band  of  wits 
who  were  able  to  endure  the  gloom  of 
the  Presbyterian  rule  which  then  held 
the  city  in  its  grasp.  He  passed  his 
"  Hesperides  "  and  "  Noble  Numbers  " 
through  the  press,  made  friends  with 
young  John  Hall,  then  fresh  from  Cam- 
bridge but  with  a  European  reputation 
for  cleverness  ;  addressed  his  '*  hon- 
ored friend  "  Mr.  Charles  Cotton,  prob- 
ably the  friend  of  Izaak  Walton  and 
translator  of  Montaigne ;  overpraised 
Leonard  Willan,  a  wretched  poet  and 
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dramatist,  and  contributed  a  curious 
poem  to  the  "  Lachrymse  Musarura,"  in 
which,  under  the  editorship  of  Richard 
Brome,  all  the  wits  of  the  day  poured 
forth  their  lament  for  the  death  of 
Lord  Hastings  in  1649.  Then  Herrick 
vanishes  from  our  sight,  and  save  that 
he  returned  to  his  living  after  the 
Restoration  and  died  there  at  Dean 
Prior  in  1674  we  know  no  more  of 
him. 

TLe  mention  of  Herrick' s  ''  Temple  " 
or  "  Book  "  of  his  heroes  has  led  us  to 
gossip  first  of  the  less  interesting  half 
of  his  life  which  followed  on  his  accept- 
ance of  a  country  living.  The  nine  or 
ten  yeara  which  passed  between  his 
leaving  Cambridge  and  his  retirement 
to  Devonshire  were  probably  the  most 
poetically  productive  in  all  his  career, 
and,  from  the  glimpses  which  his  poems 
give  us,  were  certainly  the  gayest  and 
most  amusing. 

He  had  gone  to  the  university  unusu- 
ally late  in  life,  in  1613,  when  he  was 
already  in  his  twenty^first  year,  that  is 
to  say,  five  or  six  years  senior  to  the 
average  freshman  of  those  days.  After 
his  father's  suicide  (for  the  fall  from  a 
window  following  immediately  on  mak- 
ing his  will  can  hardly  have  been  acci- 
dental, and  was  not  so  regarded  at  the 
time)  the  care  of  the  poet  and  his 
brothers  had  devolved  on  their  uncles 
Robert  and  William,  and  the  latter, 
who  was  jeweller,  goldsmith,  and 
banker  to  James  I.,  shortly  after  receiv- 
ing the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the 
king,  on  September  25,  1607,  accepted 
his  nephew  as  an  apprentice  for  ten 
years.  Herrick's  appreciation  of  mate- 
rial beauty  was  so  keen  that  the  absence 
from  his  poems  (so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me)  of  any  striking  allusions  to 
goldsmiths'  work  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  during  his  apprentice- 
ship with  his  uncle  he  did  not  make  any 
great  progress  in  the  craft.  At  all 
events  he  persuaded  Sir  William  to  ex- 
cuse him  the  last  four  years  of  his  time, 
and  betook  himself  to  Cambridge,  the 
poet's  university. 

Fourteen  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  uncle  from  his  college  still  survive, 
all  written  in  a  high-flown  rhetorical 


style,  sometimes  lapsing  into  blank 
verse,  and  with  one  unvarying  theme, 
—  the  need  of  a  prompt  remittance. 
His  allowance  was  £40  a  year  (some 
i>200  present  value),  probably  paid  out 
of  the  remnant  of  the  £600  odd  which 
came  to  him  from  his  father's  estate. 
This  of  itself  was  no  bad  "  stipend,"  to 
use  the  poet's  word,  and  from  the  tone 
of  the  lettei-s  we  may  guess  that  it  was 
also  supplemented  by  occasional  gifts 
from  his  uncle  and  aunt.  But  it  was 
apparently  not  paid  regularly  ;  Herrick 
was  frequently  in  pecuniary  straits,  and 
about  1616  he  migrated  from  St.  John's 
to  Trinity  Hall  in  order  to  curtail  his 
expenses,  taking  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  the  latter  college  in  1617. 

It  would  be  placing  too  touching  a 
faith  in  undergraduate  nature'  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  fact  that  the 
payments  which  Herrick  requests  were 
mostly  to  be  made  through  booksellers, 
and  that  (save  once  when  he  confesses 
to  having  ^'  run  somewhat  deep  into  my 
tailor's  debt ")  the  need  of  books  or  the 
advancement  of  his  studies  are  the  pre- 
texts mostly  given  for  his  requests  for 
speedy  payment.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  Herrick's  uni- 
versity career  was  an  idle  one.  His 
poems  show  considerable  traces  of  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  classics. 
He  translates  from  Virgil  that  churui- 
ing  passage  which  describes  the  meet- 
ing of  ^neas  with  Yenus  clad  as  a 
simple  huntress,  is  full  of  Horatian 
reminiscences,  borrows  a  few  couplets 
from  Ovid,  adapts  quite  a  number  of 
epigrams  from  Martial,  makes  so  much 
use  of  his  Catullus  that  we  may  guess 
he  knew  a  fair  number  of  his  odes  by 
heart,  quotes  Cicero,  turns  a  tag  or  two 
from  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  and  had  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Seneca.  In  Greek  he  takes  a  couplet 
from  Hesiod  as  a  motto  for  his  ^'  Noble 
Numbers,"  alludes  to  Homer,  though 
his  reference  to  Helen  at  the  Scasan 
Gate  is  perhaps  rather  from  the  ^'  Love 
Letters"  of  Aristsenetus  than  the 
Iliad,  translates  some  twenty  lines  of 
Theocritus  into  the  pretty  poem  entitled 
^^  The  Cruel  Maid,"  knew  something  of 
the  Planudean  Ajithology,  and  knew^ 
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loved,    translated,    and    imitated     the 
pseudo-Anaereon . 

This  brief  survey  of  Herrick's  clas- 
sical studies  may  suffice  to  prove  that 
he  was  no  idler,  and  when  he  left  the 
university  and  returned  to  town  he 
must  have  been  well  able  to  hold  his 
own  with  the  best  wits  of  the  day. 
The  well-known  poem,  on  "  His  Age," 
"'  dedicated  to  his  peculiar  friend,  Mr. 
John  AVeekes  under  the  name  of  Post- 
humus,"  contains  in  the  printed  ver- 
sion some  vague  reminiscences  of  their 
sportive  days.  In  Egerton  MS.  2725 
at  the  British  Museum  one  verse  of  this 
poem  assumes  a  much  more  specific 
form  :  — 

Then  the  next  health  to  friends  of  mine 
In  oysters  and  Burgundian  wine, 
Hind,  Goderiske,  Smith, 
And  Nansagge,  sons  of  clune  and  pith, 

Such  who  know  well 
To  board  the  magic  bowl,  and  spill 
Almighty  blood,  and  can  do  more 
Than  Jove  and  Chaos  them  before. 

The  identity  of  these  heroes  is  not 
very  easily  determined.  A  friend  sug- 
gests that  Hind  may  have  been  John 
Hind,  an  Anacreontic  poet  and  friend 
of  Greene,  and  has  found  references  to 
a  Goderiske  (Goodrich)  and  a  Nansagge, 
of  whom,  however,  only  the  names  are 
known.  Smith,  despite  the  common- 
ness of  the  name,  may  almost  certainly 
be  identified  with  James  Smith,  a  poet 
whose  few  verses  sometimes  strike  a 
curiously  modern  note.  Like  Herrick 
he  acted  at  one  time  as  chaplain  to  a 
squadron  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Isle 
of  Rh^,  and  like  Herrick  also  became  a 
Devonshire  parson.  He  was,  too,  one 
of  the  editors  and  writers  of  the  An- 
thology known  as  "  Musarum  Delicise," 
and  his  colleague  in  that  task,  the  gal- 
lant royalist  sailor.  Sir  John  Mennis, 
was  also  a  friend  of  Herrick,  who  ad- 
dressed a  poem  to  him.  John  Wicks,  or 
Weekes,  the  "  Posthumus "  of  Her- 
rick's verses,  was  another  friend  of 
Mennis  and  Smith,  and  also  a  country 
clergyman.  The  first  poem  in  the 
"  Musarum  Deliciae  "  is  addressed  "  To 
Panon  Weeks  ;  an  invitation  to  Lon- 
don."   "  One  friend  ?  '*  he  is  told  — 


Why  thou  hast  thousands  here 
Will  strive  to  make  thee  better  cheer. 
Ships  lately  from  the  islands  came 
With    wines,    thou   never    heard' st    their 

name  — 
Montefiasco,  Frontinlac, 
Viatico  and  that  old  Sack 
Young  Herrick  took  to  entertain 
The  Muses  in  a  sprightly  vein  — 

an  invitation  which  links  together  the 
names  of  all  these  topers.  Weekes, 
however,  so  Antony  Wood  tells  us,  was 
a  good  preacher  as  well  as  a  merry  fel- 
low. His  living  was  in  Cornwall,  but 
he  added  to  it  a  canonry  at  Bristol. 
Herrick  addresses  two  other  poems  to 
him  ;  one  '*•  a  parseneticall  or  advisive 
verse,"  beginning, — 

Is  this  a  life  to  break  thy  sleep. 
To  rise  as  soon  as  day  doth  peep  ? 
To  tire  thy  patient  ox  or  ass 
By  noon  and  let  thy  good  days  pass, 
Not  knowing  this,  that  Jove  decrees 
Some  mirth  to  adulce  man's  miseries  ? 

lines  which  seem  to  show  that  Parson 
Weekes  took  the  cultivation  of  his  glebe 
somewhat  too  seriously.  In  the  third 
poem  he  is  again  addressed  as  Herrick's 
"  peculiar  friend,"  and  having  appar- 
ently come  oif  better  than  most  royal- 
ist parsons  under  the  Commonwealth, 
is  exhorted  to  hospitality  :  — 

Since  shed  or  cottage  I  have  none, 
I  sing  the  more  that  thou  hast  one. 
To  whose  glad  threshold  and  free  door 
I  may  a  x>oet  come,  though  poor, 
And  eat  with  thee  a  savory  bit. 
Paying  but  common  thanks  for  it. 

If  Herrick  made  some  friends  among 
members  of  his  own  profession,  his 
love  of  music  probably  procured  him 
many  more.  He  addresses  poems  to 
William  and  Henry  Lawes,  both  of 
whom  set  verses  of  his  to  music ;  he 
alludes  also  to  Dr.  John  Wilson,  to 
Gaulthier,  to  Lani^re,  and  to  Kobert 
Ramsay,  in  terms  of  familiarity.  The 
last  named,  who  "  set "  his  version  of 
the  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Lydia, 
may  have  been  a  Cambridge  friend,  as 
he  was  organist  of  Trinity  College 
(162S-1634).  With  another  organist, 
John  Parsons  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
who  died  in  1623,  Hemck  must  have 
been  acquainted  veiy  shortly  after  his 
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return  from  Cambridge.  Evidence  of 
the  friendship  remains  in  two  charming 
little  poems  addressed  to  the  musician's 
daughters,  Dorothy  and  Thomasine  :  — 

If  thou  ask  me,  dear,  wherefore 
I  do  write  of  thee  no  more, 
I  must  answer,  sweet,  thy  part 
Less  is  here  than  in  my  heart, 

are  the  lines  which  have  given  the 
elder  sister  immortality,  while  the  at- 
tractions of  the  second  are  forever  cele- 
brated in  the  couplet,  — 

Grow  up  in  beauty,  as  thou  dost  begin 
And  be  of  all  admired,  Thomasine. 

Another  familv  into  which  Herrick's 
love  of  music  was  probably  the  key 
which  gained  him  admission,  was  that 
of  the  Norgates.  According  to  the 
"  Calendars  of  State  Papers,"  Edward 
Norgate  the  elder  was  in  1611  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  Andrea 
Bassano,  to  the  office  of  tuner  of  the 
king's  virginals,  organs,  and  other  in- 
struments ;  and  six-and-twenty  years 
later  we  find  him  superintending  the 
repair  of  the  organ  in  the  chapel  at 
Hampton  Court.  His  son,  another 
Edward,  was  originally  a  scrivener  in 
the  king's  service,  and  was  employed 
''  to  write,  limn  and  garnish  with  gold 
and  colors"  the  royal  letters  to  a  pic- 
turesque list  of  foreign  potentates,  in- 
cluding the  Grand  Signior,  the  king  of 
Persia,  the  emperor  of  Bussia,  the 
Great  Mogul  and  other  remote  princes, 
such  as  the  kings  of  Bantam,  Macassar, 
Barbary,  Siam,  Achee,  Fez,  and  Sus. 
From  scrivener  he  was  raised  to  be 
clerk  of  the  signet  extraordinary,  and 
thence  to  be  Windsor  herald,  and  to 
fill  a  variety  of  small  offices  of  profit. 
Herrick  addresses  him  as  "  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman.  Master  Ed- 
ward Noi^ate,  Clerk  of  the  Signet  to  his 
Majesty,"  and  remarks  that 

For  one  so  rarely  tunM  to  fit  all  parts, 
For  one  to  whom  espoused  are  all  the  arts. 
Long  have  I  sought  for,  but  could  never 

see 
Them  all  concentred  in  one  man  but  thee  — 

a  fiattering  tribute  to  the  universality  of 
Norgate's  talents. 

We  may  pass  now  to  some  of  Her- 
rick's patrons.    His  relations  with  the 


royal  family  we  have  already  touched 
on,  so  nothing  more  need  be  said  about 
them  here.  After  the  king,  the  IJuke 
of  Buckingham,  whom  he  accompanied 
as  chaplain  to  the  Isle  of  Rhd,  was 
probably  the  most  infiuentbd  of  the 
poet's  protectors,  and  Herrick  addresses 
an  effusive  poem  to  him,  and  a  prettier 
one  to  his  sister,  I^ady  Mary  Villiers. 
With  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  him- 
self the  author  of  a  volume  of  verse 
(Otia  Sacra),  Herrick  was  probably 
on  rather  more  intimate  terms.  He 
addresses  poems  also  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lennox,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (Massinger's  patron),  Ed- 
ward Earl  of  Dorset,  Viscount  Newark, 
and  also  to  the  viscount's  son,  whom 
he  calls  "  lUtimus  Heroum,  or  the  most 
learned  and  the  Eight  Honourable 
Henry  Marquis  of  Dorchester."  Joseph 
Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (his  diocesan), 
and  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  are  the 
only  episcopal  recipients  of  his  versec. 
He  bespeaks  the  favor  of  the  former  for 
his  book,  while  to  the  latter  he  ad- 
dresses a  carol  and  a  congratulation  on 
his  release  from  imprisonment,  in  which 
he  speaks  obscurely  of  some  ill-turn 
which  Williams  had  done  him.  The 
list  of  lesser  men  of  rank,  knights  and 
baronets,  among  Herrick's  friends  is  of 
about  the  same  length.  Sir  Simeon 
Steward,  who  competed  with  him  in 
writing  fairy  poems,  is  still  remembered 
by  literary  antiquaries,  and  Sir  John 
Denham,  whom  he  congratulated  on 
his  "  prospective  poem "  (Coopcr\s 
Hill),  is,  of  course,  well  known.  But 
Sir  Clipsby  Crew,  Sir  Lewis  Peni- 
berton.  Sir  Edward  Fish,  Sir  Thomas 
Heale,  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  and 
other  worthy  magnates  of  the  day, 
now  only  survive  in  Herrick's  verse 
and  the  indices  to  county  histories. 
Sir  Clipsby  Crew,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses five  poems  (besides  two  to 
his  lady),  was  probably  the  most  inti- 
mate of  these  friends,  as  Herrick  speaks 
of  him  aa  "  My  Crew,"  "  My  Clipsby,'' 
and  after  telling  him  how  he  and  his 
friends  "  securely  live  and  eat  the  cream 
of  meat,"  quoting  Anacreon  and  Hor- 
ace the  while,  bids  the  "  brave  knight" 
come    to   visit  his  cell,  an  invitation 
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which  implies  familiarity.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  with  all  these  good 
knights  Herrick  held  the  Elizabethan 
relation  of  poet  to  patron  rather  than 
a  purely  equal  friendship.  Various 
verses  to  Sir  Clipsby  Crew,  Sir  Lewis 
Pemberton,  Mr.  Kellan,  and  others, 
show  that  Herrick  loved  to  frequent  a 
rich  man's  table,  and  that  when  his 
own  cellar  was  empty  he  was  not  slow 
to  remind  his  -friends  that  without  Bac- 
chus song  is  impossible.  Herrick's 
ducal  patrons  probably  repaid  his  com- 
pliments in  broad  pieces,  and  even  a 
plain  commoner.  Master  Endymion 
Porter,  \b  commended  for  his  liberality 
to  poets,  in  that  he  ^Vnot  only  praised 
but  paid  them  too." 

This  Endymion  Porter  is  the  last  of 
Herrick's  friends  with  whom  we  shall 
concern  ourselves,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  interesting  of  them  all.  Orig- 
inally in  the  service  of  Buckingham, 
he  accompanied  the  duke  and  Prince 
Charles  on  their  visit  to  Spain,  and 
passed  into  the  latter's  service  some 
time  in  the  year  1624  as  a  groom  of  the 
chamber.  He  made  himself  useful  to 
the  king  in  many  ways,  and  as  early  as 
May,  1625,  was  granted  a  pension  of 
£500  a  year  for  life,  and  three  years 
later  was  assigned  the  invidious  office 
of  collector  of  fines  to  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, "with  a  moiety  of  the  fines  he 
shall  bring  in."  Porter  was  as  full  also 
of  projects  as  Steele  himself,  and  turned 
them,  it  would  seem,  to  much  better 
account.  Thus  we  hear  of  ventures  of 
his  in  ships  called  the  Samaritan  and 
the  Roebuck,  the  latter  of  which  proved 
so  remunerative  that  the  common  sailors 
took  £20  apiece  as  their  share.  He 
contracted  to  drain  Somercoates  Marsh 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  complained  to  the 
Privy  Council  when  his  workmen  were 
interfered  with.  In  1635  he  joined  with 
Lord  Conway  in  petitioning  the  king 
for  a  grant  of  a  kind  of  inspectorship  of 
silks,  for  which  dues  were  to  be  levied 
and  £100  a  year  paid  to  the  Treasury, 
the  balance  passing  to  the  inspectors. 
Two  years  later  Porter  and  his  son 
George  became  deputies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  Majesty's  posts.  Then  we 
hear  of  him  as  an  assistant  in  the  Cor- 
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poration  of  Saltmakers  of  Yarmouth, 
and  a  little  later  he  is  concerned  in  the 
erection  of  a  lighthouse  and  harbor  at 
Filey,  near  Flamborough  Head.  An 
invention  for  perfecting  bar-iron  with- 
out the  use  of  Scotch  coal  was  his  next 
venture,  and,  having  apparently  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  this,  he  prays  the 
king  for  a  grant  of  the  forest  of  Exmoor 
in  fee-farm  with  a  tenure  in  socage  and 
the  liberty  of  disaff  ore  station.  Next 
year  (1638)  he  was  given  the  reversion 
of  the  surveyorship  of  petty  customs 
in  the  port  of  London  (Chaucer's  old 
post),  and  a  little  later  on,  with  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  obtained  leave 
from  the  king  to  examine  all  accounts 
made  to  his  Majesty,  and  when  they 
found  any  accountants  to  have  deceived 
the  king,  to  make  what  advantage  they 
could,  either  by  compounding  with  de- 
linquents of  that  kind  or  by  prosecut- 
ing them,  the  king  to  have  one-half  the 
profit,  and  Porter  and  the  marquis  the 
other.  Many  accountants,  we  are  told, 
came  in  and  offered  very  considerable 
compositions,  so  much  more  grist  to 
Porter's  ever  busy  mill.  These  grants 
and  petitions,  it  must  be  confessed, 
shed  but  a  sorry  light  on  the  way  affairs 
were  managed  during  the  eleven  years 
of  Charles's  personal  government,  but 
Porter  knew  how  to  make  himself  a 
favorite  with  the  king  by  purchasing 
him  works  of  art,  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  Rubens  and  other  painters, 
and  many  similar  services.  The  State 
papers  which  give  us  all  these  details  of 
his  business  life  tell  us  also  some  inter- 
esting scraps  as  to  his  taste  in  dress  and 
at  the  table.  He  orders  wine  from 
abroad,  and  apparently  uses  his  influ- 
ence to  get  it  in  duty  free,  while  a 
friend  gratefully  informs  him  that  he 
has  tried  the  largest  soles  he  ever  saw, 
fried  them  and  pickled  them  according 
to  Endymion's  directions,  and  found 
them  excellent.  A  husband  who  knows 
much  about  cookery  does  not  always 
contribute  to  the  easy  digestion  of 
family  meals.  If  Endymion  interfered 
much  in, this  or  other  respects,  he  may 
probably  have  repented  of  it,  for  his 
wife,  Olive,  was  plainly  a  little  hot- 
tempered.    While  Endymion  was  ab- 
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sent  in  Spain  the  letters  of  husband  and 
wife  are  full  of  pretty  quarrels  and  rec- 
onciliations. "  Her  will,"  he  writes 
once,  "  must  be  done,  or  else  there  will 
be  but  little  quiet ; "  and  again :  "I 
wish  no  more  wrangling  till  we  meet, 
absence  being  punishment  enough.  I 
beg  you  not  to  beat  George  [their  eldest 
son],  so  much,  unless  he  be  very  like 
me.  I  will  never  beat  Charles  for  being 
like  you."  But  Mrs.  Porter  could  be 
submissive  as  well  as  provoking.  Her 
brother  tells  her  that  Endymion  is  very 
angry,  and  she  writes  that,  "She  did 
not  think  he  could  have  been  so  cruel 
to  have  stayed  so  long  away,  and  not 
to  forgive  that  which  he  knows  was 
spoken  in  passion.  She  knows  not  how 
to  beg  his  pardon,  because  she  has 
broken  word  with  him  before,  but  she 
hopes  his  good  nature  will  forgive  her, 
and  that  he  will  come  home."  Some 
day  the  temptation  to  piece  together 
these  married  love-letters,  with  a  sketch 
of  what  can  be  found  out  as  to  this  in- 
teresting man,  will  become  irresistible. 
Here  I  must  hasten  to  justify  Porter's 
appearance  on  the  present  occasion. 
Five  of  Herrick's  poems  ai-e  addressed 
to  him,  all  in  the  vein  of  a  poet  to  a 
patron  with  whom  lie  was  on  familiar 
terms.  One  I  take  to  be  an  answer  to 
a  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
one  of  Herrick's  own  brothers,  though 
it  is  usually  maintained  that  the  death 
alluded  to  is  that  of  a  brother  of  Porter 
himself.  The  others  are  all  sportive  ; 
a  letter  in  praise  of  a  country  life,  a 
dialogue  in  which  Herrick  and  Porter 
sing  in  turns  the  charms  of  country  and 
court,  and  two  encomiums  on  Porter's 
liberality. 

Let  there  be  patrons,  patrons  like  to  thee, 
Brave  Porter  !  poets  ne'er  will  wanting  be  ; 
Fabius  and  Cotta,  Lentolus  all  live 
In  thee,  thou  man  of  men  I  who  here  dost 

give 
Not  only  subject-matter  for  our  wit 
Bnt  likewise  oil  of  maintenance  for  it. 

And  again  this  quatrain,  which  calls  up 
an  amusing  picture  :  — 

When  to  thy  porch  I  come  and  ravish' d  see 
The  state  of  poets  there  attending  thee, 
Those  bards  and  I  all  in  a  chorus  sing 
We  are  thy  prophets,  Porter,  thou  our  King. 


As  these  verses  remind  us,  Porter 
was  a  patron  of  many  other  poets  be- 
sides Herrick,  and  by  them  also  was 
duly  besung.  He  was  a  patron,  too 
(the  trait  is  too  delightful  to  be  omitted), 
of  the  redoubtable  Captain  Dover,  and 
in  his  capacity  of  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, gave  that  worthy  a  suit  of  the 
king's  clothes  to  lend  more  grace  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Cotswold  games. 
But  here,  alas,  we  must  bid  farewell  to 
him.  There  are  yet  others  of  Herrick's 
friends  of  whom  we  would  fain  write, 
notably  a  group  of  charming  ladies  : 
Mistress  Bridget  Lowman,  to  whom  he 
wrote  his  "  Meadow  Verse  ; "  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Kennedy,  from  whom  he  parted 
with  so  much  sorrow  ;  the  *'  most  comely 
and  proper  Mistress  Elizabeth  Finch  ; " 
"  Mrs.  Catherine  Bradshaw,  the  lovely, 
that  crowned  him  with  laurels  ; "  and 
last,  but  certainly  not  least,  that"  Pearl 
of  Putney,  the  mistress  of  all  singular 
manners.  Mistress  Portman."  But 
these,  alas,  are  as  mysterious  to  us  as 
Julia  and  Dianeme  themselves.  The 
gossip  that  has  here  been  set  down  has 
been  gleaned,  painfully  enough,  from 
old  records  and  registers,  and  even  these 
seemingly  inexhaustible  treasures  will 
not  always  yield  the  information  we 
desire.  Alfred  W.  Pollabd. 


From  Blaokrrood'B  Magazine. 
A  BIBD*S-ETE  VIEW  OF  THE  SIYIERA. 

The  approach  of  winter  is  again  giv- 
ing the  signal  for  that  annual  dispersion 
which  has  become  one  of  the  common- 
places of  English  life.  The  days  when 
the  British  matron  of  the  middle  class 
took  her  stand  by  the  at  once  proud  and 
sagacious  maxim  of  Miss  Pross,  that  if 
she  had  been  intended  to  cross  the 
Channel  Providence  would  not  have 
had  her  born  in  an  island,  are  far  gone 
by  ;  and  now  the  chief  object  of  many 
of  our  countrymen  seems  to  bo  to  escape 
as  often  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  pos- 
sible from  their  natural  surroundings. 
Vain  expectation  I  Wherever  he  wan- 
ders the  modem  rover  finds  that  every 
place  is  monotonously  and  disgustingly 
like  home.    What  exile  from  his  coun- 
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try,  says  the  poet,  can  fly  from  himself 
also  ?  what  British  refugee  can  escape 
from  the  ever-encircling  crowd  of  his 
compatriots,  from  the  rigidly  Britannic 
atmosphere  that  radiates  from  them  — 
nay,  even  from  the  boiled  mutton  and 
Irish  stew  which,  at  least,  he  might 
have  confidently  hoped  to  have  left  be- 
hind him  among  the  fogs  of  his  native 
isle  ?  The  Briton  is  everywhere,  a 
familiar  object  in  all  foreign  parts,  with 
his  shooting-coat  and  his  pipe,  his  golf 
and  his  lawn  tennis,  his  beers  and  his 
spirits,  and  the  execrable  cookery  which 
he  has  imposed  upon  the  hapless  hotel- 
keepers  of  a  naturally  wiser  land.  It  is 
hopeless  to  try  to  escape  from  him.  We 
knew  a  man  once  —  it  is  not  long  since 
his  adventurous  career  came  to  a  quiet 
end  in  the  calm,  scholastic  atmosphere 
of  one  of  our  greatest  public  schools  — 
who,  being  of  an  ardent  and  daring  turn 
of  mind,  went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  most  distant  parts  he  could  find, 
and  ultimately  entered  the  service  of  a 
native  prince  in  a  remote  corner  of  In- 
dia. The  maharajah,  his  master  —  we 
think  he  was  a  maharajah,  but  it 
doesn't  matter  —  raised  him  to  great 
honor,  and  once  sent  him  to  meet  the 
representative  of  a  neighboring  poten- 
tate 

To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 

The  two  envoys  were  to  meet  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  States  in  a  pavilion 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
and  skilfully  contrived  so  that  each,  on 
entering,  should  meet  the  other  on  ex- 
actly equal  terms.  Our  friend  entered 
with  the  grave  and  solemn  demeanor 
befitting  the  occasion,  and  was  con- 
fronted with  a  still  graver  and  more 
solemn  Oriental,  who,  however,  at  the 
sight  of  him,  started,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  finally  held  out  his  hand  with  a 
shout  of  recognition,  "Why,  Brown, 
old  boy,  how  are  you  ? "  They  had 
been  schoolfellows.  But  this  was  an 
extreme  case. 

Yet,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to 
get  free  of  the  British  social  atmosphere, 
there  is  still  reason  to  thank  Providence 
that  one  can  fly  from  the  English 
weather.    We  would  not  say  that  this 


is  necessarily  always  an  advantag'^.  Is 
it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  one  of 
the  most  talented  of  our  American 
brethren  deliberately  chose  England  as 
a  residence  on  account  of  its  superiority 
in  the  matter  of  climate  ?  But  there 
are  more  desirable  places  than  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  in  the  cold  or  rainy  winter  and 
the  unutterably  dismal  spring.  Few 
regions  are  specially  cheerful  at  these 
times  ;  but  we  may  say  that,  though  an 
Arcadian  climate  is  not  to  be  expected 
anywhere,  though  the  mistral  cuts  with 
a  keenness  unknown  to  the  British  east 
wind,  though  we  have  known  the  streets 
of  Nice  deep  in  snow  at  the  end  ol 
February,  though  it  rains  at  Mentone 
(on  occasion)  with  a  vigor  and  perti- 
nacity which  would  excite  admiration  in 
the  West  Highlands  —  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  from  January  to  May  at  least,  and 
sometimes  from  October  to  May,  the 
sun  does  shine  upon  the  Biviera  with  a 
power  which  is  felt  as  well  as  seen,  and 
to  find  which  is  worth  travelling  the 
thousand  miles  or  so  of  railway.  To  be 
able  merely  to  sit  out  in  the  sun  and 
enjoy  its  heat  without  thinking  of  any- 
thing else,  is  peculiarly  one  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  Biviera  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  ;  perhaps  an  extra  spice  of  en- 
joyment may  be  added  for  the  cynical  by 
a  reflection  upon  the  probable  weather 
at  home. 

The  Biviera,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  usually  understood  nowa- 
days, may  be  regarded  as  extending 
from  Marseilles  on  the  west  side  to 
Spezia  on  the  east,  though  some  would 
prolong  it  as  far  as  Massa  or  even  Pisa. 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  for  granted, 
that  the  ordinary  visitor's  knowledge 
does  not  extend  westwards  beyond  Tou- 
lon, nor  does  the  country  in  which  he 
is  interested  go  much  farther  than  San 
Bemo  to  the  east.  There  is  a  group  of 
health-resorts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Genoa,  chiefly  frequented  by  Germans, 
but  they  belong  to  a  rather  different 
class.  In  the  limited  district  to  which 
we  have  reduced  the  frequented  part  of 
the  Biviera  —  something  under  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  coastland — are 
many  widely  differing  stations,  marked 
by  various  distinct  characteristics,  and 
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worshipping  various  strange  gods.  For 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  country  that 
almost  every  prominent  locality  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tutelar  deity  of  its  own. 
Nice  is  to  some  extent  an  exception, 
for  Nice  is  blase  with  all  the  greatness 
that  is  so  familiar  to  it,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  grand 
duke  —  or  of  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett  —  can 
produce  the  least  effect  there  ;  but  re- 
spectable Niijois  have  been  known  to 
contemplate  suicide  on  hearing  a  report 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  not  be 
present  at  the  battle  of  flowers.  This, 
of  course,  occurred  in  the  happy  past, 
when  the  battle  of  flowers  was  some- 
thing of  an  event ;  nowadays  there  are 
so  many  of  them  that  no  one  but  a  soci- 
ety journalist  has  time  to  notice  who  is 
there  and  who  is  not.  Cannes,  looking 
back  upon  the  past,  reveres  the  mem- 
ory of  Lord  Brougham,  but  its  most 
active  interest  in  the  present  is  appar- 
ently fixed  upon  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Benshaw.  Beaulieu  pins  its  faith  upon 
Lord  Salisbury,  while  Valescure  is 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths  when  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  is  expected.  The 
neighboring  St.  Raphael  still  weeps 
over  the  lamented  decease  of  M.  Al- 
phonse  Karr.  At  Mentone  it  is  usual 
to  raise  one's  hat  when  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Dr.  Bennett ;  while  no 
self-respecting  person  can  stay  a  week 
at  Bordighera  unless  enjoying  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mr.  George  Macdonald.  A 
certain  knowledge  to  start  with  of  the 
particular  fetish  of  the  district  he  in- 
tends to  reside  in  will  always  be  of  use 
to  thie  visitor ;  there  are  also  other 
points  of  more  material  interest  which 
we  will  try  to  lay  before  any  one  who 
has  as  yet  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
Riviera  as  to  be  uncertain  which  por- 
tion of  it  he  should  choose. 

The  most  westerly  health-resort  is 
Hy feres,  a  smaU  town  of  considerable 
antiquity,  now  much  enlarged  by  the 
usual  addition  of  villas  and  immense 
hotels,  rather  more  than  ten  miles  east 
of  Toulon.  It  is  the  principal  misfor- 
tune of  Hyferes  that  it  lies  in  a  valley 
cunningly  constructed  by  nature  in  the 
exact  line  of  the  mistral,  the  prevalence 
of  which  in  that  locality  —  it  usually 


continues  for  almost  exactly  three  days 
—  makes  life  a  temporary  burden  to 
those  who  are  well  enough  to  venture 
abroad  in  spite  of  it.  After  dry  weather 
it  is  even  worse,  for  the  highroads  then 
become  very  dusty,  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  sweep  across  the  valley  are 
intensely  disagreeable  to  all,  and  some- 
what dangerous  to  those  whose  lungs 
are  delicate.  This  danger  may,  how- 
ever, be  escaped  by  going  not  to  the 
town  of  Hyferes  itself,  but  to  the  little 
group  of  hotels  and  villas,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  of  Hy feres,  which  is  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  Costebelle.  These 
lie  snugly  under  the  protection  of  a 
mass  of  low,  wooded  hills,  bearing  the 
general  name  of  the  Montagne  des 
Oiseaux,  which  stands  between  them 
and  the  obnoxious  north-west  wind. 
The  position .  in  especial  occupied  by 
the  three  hotels  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  on  the  Riviera,  lying  well  shel- 
tered on  the  southern  slope  of  a  small 
hill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
pilgrimage  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de 
PHermitage,  and  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view,  which,  however,  is  per- 
haps best  enjoyed  from  the  pilgfrims' 
path  on  the  flat  summit.  The  chapel 
itself  is  of  no  special  interest,  crammed 
with  the  usual  number  of  queer  tokens 
of  the  gratitude  of  sick  and  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  found  relief  through 
the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Hermitage,  but  contains  one  distinct 
curiosity  for  English  visitors  in  the 
shape  of  a  captured  Union-jack,  the 
history  of  which  inquiring  travellers 
may  possibly  find  little  difiiculty  in  un- 
ravelling. We  have  never  got  any  sat- 
isfactory information  on  the  subject, 
but  we  should  thlak  it  was  probably  the 
ensign  of  some  merchant  vessel.  There 
was  much  fighting  about  these  parts 
long  syne,  and  many  houses  use  old 
cannon-balls  shot  from  British  guns  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century  to  adorn 
their  gate-posts.  The  Biitish  visitor 
who  is  not  pleased  with  such  relics  can 
turn  his  attention  to  the  view.  The 
rade  or  roadstead  of  Hy feres,  in  which 
an  old  French  man-of-war,  used  as  a 
training-ship,  usually  lies,  is  at  his  feet, 
about  a  mile  or  so  of  meadow-land, 
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mostly  redeemed  marsh,  and  a  small 
belt  of  firs  and  umbrella  pines  inter- 
vening between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
the  seashore.  The  coast  runs  out  in  a 
gentle  curve  to  the  eastern  horn  of  the 
bay  at  the  rocky  promontory  of  Bregan- 
9on  —  the  outermost  spur  of  the  Maures 
hills,  probably  capped  with  the  peren- 
nial thunder-storm  which  always  seems 
to  be  going  on  m  those  regions  ;  while 
on  the  sea  side  the  lies  d'Or  form  a 
picturesque  outer  barrier,  Fort-Cros  and 
the  He  du  Levant  undistinguishably 
lumped  together  into  one  mass  straight 
in  front,  Porquerdlles  to  the  right 
disappearing  behind  what  looks  like 
another  island,  the  curious  hammer- 
headed  peninsula  of  Giens,  bound  to 
the  mainland  by  a  yet  stranger  isthmus. 
Two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  one  of 
which  is  just  broad  enough  for  a  car- 
riage-road, with  a  great  expanse  of  salt- 
marsh  between,  some  three  miles  long 
and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  form  the 
connecting  link  with  Giens,  which  is 
worth  a  visit  some  day  when  it  is  not 
very  hot  and  there  is  little  wind.  If 
these  conditions  are  properly  observed, 
the  traveller,  not  having  been  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  burning  sun  that 
usually  beats  with  fierce  vigor  on  that 
arid  sand-road,  and  escaping  with  a 
more  or  less  whole  skin  from  the  plague 
of  flies  which  infests  the  marshes,  may 
be  finally  able,  after  giving  his  hat  to  a 
native  to  hold,  and  lashing  himself  to  a 
post  for  security's  sake,  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  view  of  PorqueroUes,  which  the 
village  of  Giens  affords. 

The  salt-marshes  themselves  form 
not  the  least  curious  feature  of  the 
landscape,  with  their  long  rows  of  little 
wooden  huts,  which  turn  out  on  a  closer 
inspection  to  be  mere  heaps  of  salt 
boarded  round  and  roofed  in  ;  when  the 
salt  is  wanted,  a  portion  of  the  roof  is 
removed  and  as  much  as  is  necessary 
dug  out  with  spades.  That  is  as  much 
as  the  winter  visitor  is  likely  to  see  of 
the  practical  life  of  the  salt-marshes, 
the  actual  collecting  and  garnering  of 
the  salt  taking  place  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  sun  beats  down  on  the  heads 
of  the  unhappy  workmen  from  the  piti- 
less skies  above,  and  shines  back  into  i 


their  eyes  from  the  glittering  mass  be- 
low, and  the  watchful  superintendent 
pays  each  man  his  wages  to  the  last 
penny  night  by  night,  for  God  knows 
how  many  will  be  able  to  return  to  work 
in  the  morning  I  Few  men's  eyes 
stand  the  fearful  dazzling  long,  and 
blindness  is  generally  accepted  as  one 
of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  like 
rheumatism  or  gout.  Some  lucky  peo- 
ple are  always  safe  from  it,  but  the 
majority  must  take  their  chance.  Be- 
hind these  marshes,  which  swarm  with 
water-fowl  by  the  way,  lies  a  large  tract 
of  grass-land,  pail;  of  which  affords 
g{^oping-ground  for  a  small  training- 
stable,  and  part  we  believe  has  been 
made  into  a  golf-course,  but  of  this  lat- 
ter feature  we  can  say  nothing  from 
personal  experience.  If  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  one's  clubs  abroad  at  all, 
it  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  the  Hy^res 
course  cannot  be  much  worse  than  the 
famous  one  at  Pan. 

Inland  to  the  west  we  have  the  pleas- 
ant wooded  slopes  of  the  Oiseaux,  about 
which  a  great  part  of  the  visitor's  time 
will  probably  be  spent.  The  one  great 
delight  of  Costebelle  is  its  absolute 
openness  and  the  almost  unlimited  scope 
there  is  for  exploration,  or  mere  pur- 
poseless rambling,  if  it  is  preferred, 
through  the  pine  woods  of  the  Oiseaux, 
or  the  flowery  meadows  below  ;  the 
flowers,  it  may  be  said,  are  one  of  the 
great  glories  of  the  Hy feres  country,  and 
it  is  a  question  which  one  is  to  admire 
most  —  the  great  fields  of  cultivated 
white  hyacinth  and  narcissus  which  line 
the  road  to  Carqueyranne,  or  the  ex- 
traordinary wealth  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
wilder  corners  of  the  uncultivated  coun- 
try. The  fame  of  the  cultivated  plants 
is  not  only  local  —  Carqueyranne,  which 
lies  in  one  of  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  nooks  of  the  whole  coast, 
being  the  place,  par  excelleiicCj  which 
supplies  Paris  with  early  vegetables  ; 
but  the  visitor  will  find  most  pleasure  in 
seeking  out  the  wild  flowers  for  himself, 
in  which  pursuit,  as  we  have  said,  he 
can  practically  roam  wherever  he  listetli. 
Trespassing  is  an  unknown  offence  in 
these  parts  ;  and  if  the  inexperienced 
visitor's  wanderings   lead   him  to  the 
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veiy  door  of  some  secluded  villa,  he  will 
satisfy  all  the  prejudices  of  society  by 
riugiag  the  bell  and  asking  his  way  back 
again.  At  least  it  used  to  be  so  ;  but 
we  have  some  fears  —  speaking  with  the 
most  dutiful  humility  —  that  this  Arca- 
dian condition  of  affairs  may  not  last 
long  after  her  Majesty's  visit.  The 
British  snob,  especially  the  moneyed 
snob  —  who  is,  next  to  the  cultured 
snob,  perhaps  the  most  pestilent  variety 
of  the  species  —  is  rampant  on  the  Rivi- 
era ;  and  there  is  no  saying  what  atroci- 
ties in  the  way  of  buying,  building,  and 
enclosing  may  not  be  perpetrated  to 
secure  in  absolute  possession  one  squi^re 
foot  of  earth  where  the  royal  donkey- 
trap  has  passed. 

Passing  over  a  beautiful  country,  full 
of  picturesque  and  interesting  old  towns, 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  Hy^res  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Tropez,  and,  though 
now  little  known,  will  probably,  when 
it  is  thoroughly  opened  up  —  as  should 
soon  be  done,  now  that  the  new  rail- 
way is  completed  —  include  several  new 
health-resorts  which  will  quickly  be- 
come popular, — passing  over,  in  fact, 
all  the  country  of  the  Maures  —  we 
come  to  the  next  station  known  to  the 
British  tourist,  that  of  St.  Raphael. 
This  little  town,  which  is  probably  an 
offshoot  of  the  very  ancient  city  of 
Fr^jus,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west,  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Alphonse 
Karr,  and  is  now  perhaps  chiefly  popu- 
lar as  a  bathing-station  in  summer, 
when  many  French  visitors  of  such  dig- 
nity as  a  republic  allows  honor  it  with 
their  presence.  In  winter  it  is  not  gay. 
The  situation  is  pretty,  so  is  the  view, 
commanding  the  whole  line  of  coast, 
which  here  turns  sharply  to  the  south, 
as  far  as  St.  Tropez.  There  is  a  plage, 
which  is  a  considerable  distinction  on 
this  coast,  where  real  sea-beaches  are 
uncommon.  The  coast  is  strewn  with 
splendid  red  porphyry  rocks  with  green 
veins,  m  the  sea  and  out  of  it.  The 
town  lies  on  the  verge  of  the  great 
Esi^rel  forest.  But  we  would  hardly 
recommend  our  travelling  friends  to  stop 
there.  St.  Raphael  is  not  dull,  it  is 
meiancholv.  Grass  £jrows  in  the  streets. 
We   should    not    mind  this   in   tlu*  old 


town  ;  but  among  the  scanty  new  houses, 
in  squares  of  which  no  more  than  one 
complete  side,  and  perhaps  half  another, 
has  ever  been  built,  or  ever  will  be  built, 
it  has  an  inexpressibly  depressing  effect. 
The  first  time  we  were  at  St.  Raphael 
was  in  what  appeared  a  fairly  prosper- 
ous winter  ;  there  were  fourteen  people 
in  the  hotel  all  told  —  three  English,  the 
rest  French.  After  a  day  or  two  the 
landlord  humbly  approached  the  com- 
pany to  entreat  us,  the  season  being  so 
bad — it  always  is  in  these  cases — to 
allow  him  to  let  the  common  drawing;- 
room  as  part  of  a  suite  in  order  to 
secure  an  excessively  advantageous  ar- 
rival. We  discussed  the  question  in 
full  table-d^hdte,  and  finally  agreed  to 
accord  our  permission.  We  would  use 
the  smoking-room  as  a  drawing-room 
instead  —  the  present  writer  was  the 
only  smoker  in  the  hotel.  The  smoking- 
room  was  about  eight  feet  by  four  in 
dimensions,  so  that  for  sanitary  reasons 
it  was  impossible  to  light  a  fire,  though 
the  weather  was  extremely  cold.  There 
was  also  a  gap  of  some  four  inches  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  bottom  of  the 
door ;  we  stuffed  it  up  fairly  effectually 
with  newspapers,  but  these  had  all  to 
be  removed  every  time  the  door  was 
opened.  Yet  we  suffered  in  silence, 
that  our  excellent  landlord  might  gain 
thereby.  It  is  this  kind  of  memory  that 
brings  comfort  to  the  sojourner  in  a 
sinful  world.  Recently  we  revisited  the 
scenes  full  of  these  touching  memories. 
The  hotel  was  sadly  changed  ;  our  own 
bedroom  had  become  a  flaunting  billiard- 
room,  and  new  paint  and  new  gildini: 
obliterated  many  former  landmarks,  but 
of  new  gaiety,  there  were  no  sign>. 
We  were  entreated  by  a  meiancholv 
waiter  to  join  the  table-^^JiOUj  And  we 
did  so.  The  tabte-d^hCte  was  an  En- 
glish lady  of  middle  age,  who  prolonged 
her  residence  at  St.  Raphael  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  coincidence  of  her  eccle- 
siastical vie\?s  with  those  entertained 
by  the  English  chaplain.  A  few  light- 
hearted  French  couples,  possibly  on 
their  honeymoons,  indulged  in  a  gaiety 
that  seemed  somewhat  forced  at  side- 
tables,  ])ut  the  i^eneral  gloom  was  hardly 
'  liirhtened. 
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Still  St.  Raphael  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  place,  and  very,  very  quiet. 
There  are  delightful  excursions  to  be 
made  into  the  forest ;  and  Fr^jus,  which 
is  close  by,  has  many  interesting  Koman 
remains,  especially  a  small  but  wonder- 
fully perfect  amphitheatre.  Travellers 
who  have  not  stopped  in  these  parts 
ma}'  remember  seeing  the  amphitheatre 
from  the  railway,  from  which  the  old  Ro- 
man gate,  called  the  Porte  des  Graulois, 
is  also  visible.  There  is  also,  for  those 
who  can  stand  the  mental  strain,  a  more 
desirable  residence  in  the  little  out-set- 
tlement of  Valescure,  which  lies  about 
two  miles  from  St.  Raphael,  snugly 
concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the  for- 
est— 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  was  resented  here 
as  the  intrusion  of  a  frivolous  outsider. 
In  the  one  or  two  hotels,  backed  by  a 
handful  of  villas,  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  is  said  to  be  the  rule.  We  are 
not  so  sure  of  the  plain  living,  for  the 
higher  culture  denies  itself  little  ;  but 
the  thinking  is  said  to  be  of  Himalayan 
loftiness. 

It  is  a  great  contrast  to  descend  from 
the  sublime  regions  of  Valescure  to  the 
mundane  and  frivolous  atmosphere  of 
Cannes.  To  the  majority  of  English 
travellers  Cannes  is  the  centre  of  the 
Riviera,  and  to  the  more  youthful  and 
vigorous  it  probably  approaches  the 
ideal  of  an  earthly  paradise.  Every- 
thing at  Cannes  is  English,  even  to  the 
very  language.  There  are  numbers  of 
people,  not  only  visitors  but  natives, 
who  speak  French  quite  well ;  but  it  is 
always  safest  to  address  a  person  of 
whom  one  has  no  previous  knowledge 
in  English.  The  same  influence  possi- 
bly extends  to  the  cookery,  as  we  can 
never  recollect  having  had  a  good  din- 
ner at  Cannes  ;  but  the  youth  who  thor- 
oughly enjoys  the  privilege  of  playing 
lawn  tennis  all  day  and  dancing  all 
night,  is  comparatively  indifferent  to 
such  gross  creature-comforts.  As  re- 
gards the  place  itself,  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  popular  intelligence  to  at- 
tempt any  description  of  Cannes  ;  but 
it  m.iv  be  said  thai,  thou  Ji  the  Golfe  de 


la  Napoule,  backed  by  the  fine  Estdrel 
hills,  the  slopes  of  which  run  sheer 
down  into  the  sea,  is  really  beautiful, 
and  though  the  Rade  de  Cannes, 
crowded  as  it  usually  is  with  pleasure- 
boats,  is  lively  and  pleasant  to  behold, 
there  is  nothing  so  very  striking  in  its 
appearance.  There  are  plenty  of  pretty 
villas  with  beautiful  gardens  which 
must  be  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to 
the  owners  and  occupiers  ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  country  is  built  over 
and  enclosed,  renders  it  less  pleasant 
for  the  unattached,  and  especially  the 
pedestrian  rover.  Nor  is  it,  we  believe, 
a  specially  good  station  for  invalids,  at 
least  for  those  with  weak  lungs  ;  cer- 
tainly that  is  the  published  opinion  of 
Dr.  Hassall  of  San  Remo,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  medical  authority 
on  the  Riviera,  who,  however,  regards 
it  as  "well  suited  for  children  and 
elderly  people."  The  islands,  though 
not  specially  picturesque,  are  of  some 
considerable  interest,  especially  St.  Ho- 
norat,  once  the  site  of  a  great  monas- 
tery, which  was  long  the  special  nursery 
of  French  prelates.  Ste,  Marguerite, 
the  other  island,  has  lost  much  through 
the  paring  down,  by  the  objectionable 
race  of  modern  historical  critics,  of  the 
good  old  legend  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask.  Not  that  we  believe  in  the  mis- 
erable, pointless  story  which  they  would 
impose  upon  us  ;  we  hold  fast  to  the 
far  more  trustworthy  details  given  by 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  believe  that  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  —  we  would  go 
to  the  stake  for  it  that  it  was  iron  and 
not  black  velvet  —  was  the  twin-brother 
of  Louis  XIV.  who  was  brought  there 
in  a  cage  by  D'Artagnan,  that  he  wrote 
accounts  of  his  case  upon  silver  plates 
and  threw  them  out  of  the  window,  and 
that  Athos  and  Raoul  de  Bragelonne 
picked  them  up.  If  these  critics  must 
be  meddling  with  the  legends  of  Sle. 
Marguerite,  how  much  better  they 
might  have  been  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  infuse  some  poetry  into  the,  as 
it  stands,  prosaic  story  of  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine's  escape,  the  scene  of  which 
unheroic  episode  is  also  pointed  out  to 
visitors. 
Undoubtedlv,  Cannes   has  its   good 
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points.  The  shops  of  the  Hue  d' Antibes 
alone  would  go  far  to  redeem  it  from 
the  charge  of  appearing  uninteresting 
to  the  visitor  who  has  other  amuse- 
ments in  life  besides  dancing  and  tennis- 
playing.  There  is  golf  also  now,  and 
though  we  have  never  seen  the  course, 
it  should  be  a  decent  one,  unless  it  has 
been  very  badly  chosen,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  suitable  ground.  The  old- 
silver  and  other  curiosity  shops  are 
places  where  it  is  easy  to  spend  money 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  More  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  however,  are  the  pot- 
teries of  Yallauris,  a  pleasant  little 
town  on  the  low  hills  above  the  Golfe 
Jouau,  about  live  or  six  miles  off.  It 
is  a  very  nice  drive  to  take  ;  you  can 
go  by  the  coast  road  and  return  by  the 
Corniche  de  Cannes  or  vice  versd,  and 
you  can  form  a  resolution  beforehand 
to  commit  no  extravagances  at  the  pot- 
teries ;  it  will  come  to  much  the  same 
whether  you  do  or  not.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  it  is  possible  to  lunch  at 
Vallauris,  not  only  at  the  well-known 
Observatoire,  which,  we  believe,  is  not 
always  open,  but  in  the  town  itself. 
The  present  writer  has  done  so,  and 
with  great  success  ;  his  memory  still 
dwells  fondly  upon  the  omelette  aM^ 
pommea  de  terre  f rites,  a  dish  perhaps 
not  much  in  vogue,  but  an  excellent 
one.  A  messenger  should  be  sent  from 
the  pottery  on  arrival,  to  give  warning 
that  the  banquet  is  to  be  prepared,  or 
the  exhausted  visitor  may  find  nothing 
to  eat ;  the  time  occupied  in  seeing  and 
buying  will  cover  all  the  preparation 
required. 

Besides  Yallauris,  Cannes  has  at 
least  two  places  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood which  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
separate  health-resorts.  Grasse,  at  any 
rate,  would  claim  that  title,  and  with 
reason.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  the  one  high  place  about  the 
Riviera  ;  the  height  is  not  very  remark- 
able—  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  but  even  that  is  something  in 
this  country.  There  are  some  beautiful 
drives  which  can  be  taken  from  Grasse, 
and  there  is  a  fairly  interesting  old 
town  ;  Fragonard  the  painter  was  born 
here,  and  there  are  some  of  his  pictures 


to  be  visited  by  those  who  admire 
them.  The  view  is  considered  fine, 
and  certainly  commands  a  considerable 
expanse  of  country  ;  but  it  would  be 
more  interestmg  if  there  was  anything 
particular  to  see.  We  have  met  with 
other  views  of  this  kind  ;  one  in  French 
Flanders  we  specially  remember,  and 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
where  one  saw  a  really  remarkable 
amount  of  the  earth's  surface  without 
any  single  detail  which  could  possibly 
interest  the  spectator.  However,  at 
Grasse  there  is  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
and  perhaps  more  besides  ;  her  Majesty, 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  at  Grasse,  and 
saw  Corsica  from  there  on  the  very  even- 
ing of  her  arrival.  Other  people  may 
be  equally  fortunate  ;  we  ourselves  have 
never  seen  Corsica  from  any  point  on 
the  Riviera,  and  never  expect  to.  With 
all  these  natural  advantages,  Grasse  is 
usually  about  as  lively  as  ditch-water 
and  as  exhilarating  as  an  American 
philosophical  novel.  Nor,  it  may  be 
added,  is  it  celebrated  for  the  modera- 
tion of  its  prices. 

Antibes  is  as  great  a  contrast  to  Grasse 
in  position  as  can  be  imagined,  though 
in  dulness  it  might  prove  a  formidable 
competitor.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
the  old  town  of  that  name,  which  is 
charming  to  behold,  rejoices  in  a  fort 
of  obsolete  picturesqueness,  built  by 
Vauban,  and  swarms  with  soldiers. 
The  visitor  who  has  any  regard  for  his 
health  shuns  the  town,  whose  sanitary 
arrangements  are  hardly  more  up  to 
date  than  the  foit,  and  goes  farther  out 
on  to  the  long,  low  peninsula  known  as 
the  Cap  d' Antibes,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  huge,  expensive  hotel,  some  small, 
cheap  ones,  and  a  sprinkling  of  villas. 
If  there  was  to  be  a  general  redistribu- 
tion of  property,  we  should  certainly 
choose  as  our  share  Mr.  Wylie's  beau- 
tiful villa  by  the  sea,  with  its  matchless 
view  of  Cannes  and  the  Est^rels  ;  but 
having  no  prospect  of  this  consumma- 
tion, we  can  resign  ourselves  to  fortune, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  depreciate  the  Cap  d' Antibes  with 
a  free  conscience.  Its  advantages  are 
twofold  :  on  a  clear  day  it  enjoys  a  fine 
view  of  the  Alps,  and  it  possesses  a 
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pine  wood  in  which  the  stranger  can 
more  or  less  wander  without  fear  of 
losing  himself,  as  it  is  never  possible 
to  get  far  away  from  the  outer  edge. 
Beyond  this  we  know  of  nothing  to 
recommend  it. 

Between  Antibes  and  Nice  are  no 
places  of  resort  for  the  foreigner,  at 
least  none  that  he  has  yet  found  out. 
It  is  curious,  considering  how  the 
Riviera  is  yearly  overrun,  what  scanty 
knowledge  one  finds  among  its  frequent- 
ers of  the  country  round  about,  and  the 
many  little  gems  of  natural  beauty  or 
antiquity  that  it  contains.  The  Hinter- 
land^ as  it  might  be  called,  remains 
practically  unexplored  by  any  but  the 
most  pig-headed  of  antiquaries  or  art- 
ists. There  is  perhaps  no  more  re- 
markable instance  of  this  fact  than  is 
presented  by  the  small  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  mass  of  low  hills 
stretching  broadly  from  Antibes  to 
Grasse  and  the  Yar.  Most  people  have 
noticed  it  passing  the  little  station  of 
Vence-Cagnes  and  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage which  rises  above  it,  wondering 
perhaps  vaguely  whether  it  was  Vence 
or  Cagnes,  or  whether  the  whole  was 
merely  a  double  name  after  the  manner 
of  Villers-Cotterets  ;  but  few  take  the 
trouble  to  see  whether  there  is  anything 
worth  visiting  here.  As  a  point  of 
fact  Cagnes,  which  is  within  easy  driv- 
ing reach  of  Nice,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  little  towns  of  the  coast, 
clean  and  bright,  with  comfortable 
houses  and  well-ordered  gardens  that 
speak  of  prosperity,  and  yet  a  pleasant 
old-world  air  about  all,  of  a  town  that 
has  not  materially  changed  through 
many  vicissitudes  of  history  from  the 
time  when  the  peaceful  olive  and  vine 
growers  of  the  country  crowded  their 
first  rough  dwellings  round  the  old 
Grlmaldi  castle,  under  the  protection  of 
the  one  name  which  the  Saracen  pirates 
feared.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  built 
rises  out  of  a  pleasant  land  of  orange- 
groves  and  green  fields,  through  which 
the  little  river  of  Cagnes  winds  away 
towards  the  sea,  talking  perpetually  to 
itself  in  a  subdued  but  cheerful  tone. 
From  here  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  old 
grey  walls  and  brown-tiled  roofs  group 


themselves  most  picturesquely ;  but  it 
is  worth  while  to  climb  the  steep,  clean 
street  to  the  little  place  at  the  top, 
where  the  grim  old  square  tower  still 
looks  out  defiantly  over  the  country  it 
has  guarded  so  long.  A  pleasant-look- 
ing serving-man  looks  out  at  the  door 
and  asks  if  the  visitor  would  like  to  see 
the  interior  ;  it  is  just  possible  he  might 
be  allowed  to  do  so  as  a  favor.  It  after- 
wards appears  that  this  favor  is  granted 
to  most  people.  But  the  interior  is 
well  worth  seeing,  a  delightfully  cool^ 
triangular  court,  something  in  the  style 
of  a  Spanish  patio ^  with  a  pepper-tree 
and  a  profusion  of  Banksia  roses  occu- 
pying the  centre,  with  open  galleries 
round  it  on  each  story.  There  is  the 
drawing-room,  too,  to  see,  once  a  hall 
of  some  pretensions,  with  a  great  mar- 
ble mantelpiece,  crowned  by  the  arms 
of  the  Grimaldi,  into  the  centre  of 
which  the  new  owner  —  who  bought 
the  castle  at  a  sale  for  next  to  nothing, 
but  has  spent  great  sums  in  restoring 
it  —  has  introduced,  with  more  family 
affection  than  artistic  taste,  figures  in 
relief  of  his  wife  and  himself.  He  has 
also  restored  Carloue's  painting  of  the 
fall  of  Phaethon  on  the  ceiling,  —  "  un 
monsieur,"  explained  our  guide,  im- 
proving upon  the  rude  mythology  of  the 
ancients,  ^^  qui  voulait  k  tout  prix  visi- 
ter Jupiter  Vous  voyez,"  he  added 
impressively,  "  qu'il  est  puni  de  son 
audace." 

From  Cagnes  the  road  to  Vence 
trends  away  upwards  towards  the  line 
of  hills  which  form  the  boundary  of  the 
Hinterland^  first  through  a  secluded 
valley  bordered  by  fir-trees  and  rough 
scrub,  and,  higher  up,  through  a  more 
cultivated  district  of  olive-groves  and 
flower-gardens,  chiefly  roses  of  a  finer 
class  than  those  which  grow  in  such 
profusion  nearer  the  coast.  The  quaint 
little  hill-town  of  St.  Paul  du  Var  starts 
suddenlv  into  view  on  one  side,  still 
stolidly  fenced  in  by  its  medieeval  walls, 
though  mcreased  now  by  the  inevitable 
suburb  which  more  peaceful  times  have 
permitted  to  establish  itself  beyond  the 
fortifications,  and  again  a  glimpse  is 
caught  on  the  other  side  of  the  pictur- 
esque hamlet  of  La  Gaude,  the  centre 
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of  one  of  the  choicest  vine-growing 
districts  of  the  neighborhood,  whose 
wine  is  held  to  rival  even  the  famous 
Bellet,  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  Ni9ois 
toper.  AVhen  Vence  itself  comes  into 
sight,  it  has  a  ceilain  false  air  of  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  due  probably  to 
the  way  it  spreads  across  the  valley, 
but  it  is  a  busy  little  place  beyond  any- 
thing one  would  expect  in  this  nook  of 
the  mountains.  '^  Vence,  c'est  une 
ville  de  commerce,"  was  the  indignant 
reply  of  an  inhabitant  to  some  hesitat- 
ing inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the 
restaurants  to  be  found  in  so  small  a 
place.  The  main  street  of  the  town  of 
the  present  day  runs  outside  the  old 
walls,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  high  street  of  many  French  pro- 
vincial towns  ;  it  is  full  of  life  and  mo- 
tion, especially  when  there  is  a  fair 
going  on  in  the  Place,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  even  more  so  when  the  new 
railway  is  completed  which  is  to  connect 
Nice,  by  way  of  Vence  and  Grasse, 
with  Digne,  and  so  with  the  Grenoble 
and  Sisteron  line,  thus  forming  an  addi- 
tional means  of  communication  either 
with  Lyons  or  Marseilles,  which  would 
be  less  exposed  in  time  of  war  than  the 
present  coast  railway. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  go  through  one 
of  the  gates  in  the  old  wall  to  get  into  a 
more  peaceful  atmosphere.  Old  Vence 
is  much  as  it  has  been  for  ages,  the 
outside  walls  into  which  the  houses  are 
built  being  almost  intact,  and  the  inte- 
rior showing  few  if  any  signs  of  mod- 
ern changes.  The  old  palace  of  the 
Seigneurs  de  Vence,  however,  is  almost 
lost  among  its  humbler  neighbors,  only 
the  massive  tower  which  formed  its 
stronghold  giving  it  any  distinctive  char- 
acter from  the  outside.  Within  is  a  mar- 
ble staircase,  supported  by  a  graceful 
twisted  column,  but  it  leads  in  appear- 
ance only  to  the  offices  of  some  country 
notaries  and  minor  officials,  who  have 
honeycombed  the  halls  of  forgotten 
greatness  with  their  little  dens.  A 
large  placard  over  a  closed  door  in  the 
basement  announces  to  the  public  that 
**M.  le  Percepteur  est  en  tourn^e"  a 
raid  most  probably  as  formidable  in 
its  way  to  the  surrounding  peasantry 


as  any  marauding  expedition  of  the 
fiercest  Lord  of  Vence  in  the  days  of  old. 
Such  is  modern  progress.  The  great 
church,  once  of  cathedral  rank,  retains 
its  character  more  distinctly,  though 
like  most  churches  in  this  country,  it  is 
so  much  built  in  with  houses  round  it 
as  to  make  it  at  first  rather  difficult  for 
the  stranger  to  find.  But  the  interior 
is  still  as  stately  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  St.  Lambert,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Vence  stood  high  among  the  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  of  Provence.  The 
church  is  of  considerable  interest ;  part 
of  it  was  once  a  Boman  temple,  and  it 
contains  some  beautiful  relics  of  an- 
tiquity, especially  the  fine  old  font. 
Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature  is  the 
disposition  of  the  choir  in  a  gallery  fac- 
ing the  altar  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
church,  where  the  organ  is  usually 
placed.  The  aspect  of  this  is  strange 
enough,  even  when  the  stalls  are  empty, 
but  when  they  are  tenanted  by  gut  de 
droit  must  be  more  striking  still.  This 
latter  spectacle,  however,  we  were  not 
fortunate  enough  to  see,  though  we 
did  assist  at  the  celebration  of  vespers 
among  a  large  congregation,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  old  women.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  canons  now  to  fill  up  the  dark 
background  of  the  carved  oak  stalls ; 
there  is  no  bishop  certainly  nowadays, 
and  Vence  has  only  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  its  ecclesiastical  superioi* 
is  not  seated  at  any  of  the  mushroom 
big  towns  of  the  coast,  but  in  the  still 
more  ancient  city  of  Fr^jus. 

A  pleasant  walk  runs  along  the  north 
side  of  the  outer  wall,  with  quaint 
glimpses  back,  through  the  many  gates, 
of  the  old  houses  within,  and  the  great 
trees  which  rise  suddenly  from  among 
them  here  and  there  from  the  centre  of 
some  quiet  little  pZoce  or  some  nook  of 
sequestered  garden.  Over  against  us, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  begins 
the  great  line  of  cliffs  that  stretches 
away  from  here  with  one  break  to  the 
valley  of  the  Var.  The  visitor  who 
returns  by  the  St.  Jeannet  road  passes 
all  along  the  line,  from  the  Bocher  de 
Vence,  on  which  there  are  some  very 
remarkable  rums,  among  others  tho(«e 
I  of  a  castle  of  Knights  Templars — aa 
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order  whose  comparatively  recent  foun- 
dation in  the  eleventh  century  causes 
its  relics  to  be  viewed  with  little  interest 
by  the  people  of  Vence  —  by  the  Hoche 
Blanche,  an  immense  mass  of  white 
limestone  which  seems  almost  toppling 
over  into  the  valley  and  the  Rocher 
Noir,  to  the  Rocher  de  St.  Jeannet,  a 
magnificent  bluff,  the  form  of  which  at 
least  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
made  his  way  up  to  the  very  lowest 
height  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nice. 
Even  from  Cimiez  it  is  a  prominent 
object.  The  quaint  little  village  of  St. 
Jeannet  lies  below  it,  but  high  above 
the  road.  It  is  worth  a  visit,  though 
differing  little  from  many  other  small 
towns  of  the  kind.  Between  the  St. 
Jeannet  bluff  and  the  Rocher  Noir  runs 
a  deep  gorge,  through  which  comes, 
foaming  and  rushing  from  its  mountain 
source,  the  little  river  of  Cagnes  with 
an  almost  Alpine  impetuosity,  strangely 
unlike  the  quiet,  even  flow  of  the  gentle 
little  stream  we  observed  down  below. 
The  St.  Jeannet  road  commands  a  fine 
view,  too,  of  the  hills  round  Nice  and 
the  back  of  the  chain  that  runs  from  the 
Mont  Boron  to  the  frontier,  each  sev- 
eral peak  crowned  with  a  grim-looking 
fort  that  gives  some  unpleasant  sugges- 
tion of  the  scenes  which  the  smiling 
country  beneath  may  witness  in  the 
not  distant  future.  We  had  a  driver 
once  on  this  road  who  impressed  his 
opinions — which  were  strong  —  upon 
us  in  respect  of  these  forts.  It  was 
scandalous  to  spend  so  much  money  on 
things  that  did  no  good.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  could  hardly  have  spoken  more 
warmly  on  the  subject.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  patriotic.  ^^  If  the  Germans 
were  to  attack  us,"  he  declared,  "  I  for 
one  would  give  myself  up  for  lost  at 
once.  I  would  surrender  immediately." 
Perhaps  he  was  of  those  who  regret  the 
time  when  Nice  was  Italian.  Most 
Ni^ois,  however,  seem  to  be  of  another 
mind.  *'  We  are  all  French  now,"  said 
another  gentleman  of  the  same  profes- 
sion ;  ^^  there  is  an  Italian  party  still,  but 
it  is  all  composed  of  the  rich.  They 
want  to  be  Italian  so  that  they  may 
keep  the  poor  in  slavery,  as  they  always 
do  in  Italy."    Poor  Italy  !    No  doubt 


our  friend  had  got  his  information  from 
some  republican  orator,  who  probably 
knew  the  lie  he  was  telling.  France 
has  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  way 
in  which  Napoleon  III.'s  scheme  of 
giving  semi-freedom  to  a  weak,  divided 
Italy,  which  must  remain  at  its  powerful 
neighbor's  beck  and  call,  was  frustrated 
by  Italians  who  ventured  to  think  for 
themselves. 

There  is  another  road  to  the  coast 
from  Vence  to  diversify  the  return  jour- 
ney, which  lies  over  the  low  hills  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yar.  The  beautiful 
valley  through  which  that  river  runs  is 
spread  out  before  us  as  we  pass  with  all 
its  varied  features,  the  little  grey  vil- 
lages dotted  along  the  hills  that  rise 
above  its  banks,  —  Gatti^res,  perched 
on  a  shelving  slope  farther  up  on  the 
same  side,  the  beautifully  situated  As- 
premont  opposite,  nestling  into  a  little 
nook  of  hill  behind  the  Mont  Chauve, 
and  many  another,  —  the  grand  white 
range  of  the  Maritime  Alps  showing 
itself  through  many  gaps  of  the  lower 
hills,  and  farther  down  towards  the 
sea,  the  smiling  coteaux  of  the  Bellet 
wine-country.  There  is  yet  another  of 
these  old-world  villages  on  the  road  to 
the  coast,  St.  Laurent  du  Yar,  on  the 
very  bank  of  the  river ;  and  then  we 
come  to  the  new  Yar  bridge,  the  great 
highroad  daily  traversed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett's  coach,  which  runs  between 
Cannes  and  Nice,  through  perhaps  the 
most  uninteresting  country  in  the 
Riviera,  and  modern  civilization  gener- 
allv.  But  the  backwoods  are  not  half 
exhausted  even  in  this  little  tract  of 
country.  We  have  not  mentioned,  for 
instance,  the  charming  excursion  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Yilleneuve-Loubet,  in 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Loup,  which  is 
within  easy  walking  and  still  easier 
driving  distance  from  the  Yence-Cagnes 
railway  station,  on  the  road  from  the 
latter  place  to  Grasse.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  expedi- 
tion should  not  be  undertaken  before 
May,  or  at  least  the  end  of  April,  as  the 
landscape  is  much  improved  when  the 
trees  are  clothed  in  the  fresh  green  of 
early  summer.  Many  of  these  places 
differ    considerably  according    to    the 
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time  when  they  are  visited  ;  to  take 
another  instance,  the  stranger  who  goes 
to  see  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs  at  Nice  at 
any  time  later  than  February  will  be 
grievously  disappointed. 

Of  Nice  itself  we  can  hardly  suppose 
any  description  to  be  necessary.  Every- 
body has  been  at  Nice  at  one  time  or 
other,  and  the  ten  miles  of  coast  be- 
tween it  and  Monaco  are  as  well  known 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
people  as  Piccadilly  is.  The  society  at 
Nice,  however,  shows  by  no  means 
such  a  preponderance  of  English  as  we 
find  at  Cannes,  the  French  and  Russian 
elements  being  each  individually 
stronger,  and  in  combination  sufficient 
to  eclipse  the  Britannic  contingent ; 
but  those  who  yearn  for  the  society  of 
their  countrymen  will  always  find 
enough  of  them  to  swear  by,  supple- 
mented by  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
Americans,  who  muster  very  strong 
here.  The  thoughtful  government  of 
the  United  States  was  for  some  time  in 
the  habit  of  sending  yearly  a  man-of- 
war  to  lie  in  Villefranche  harbor  durins: 
the  season,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  dances  and  entertainments  of 
various  kinds  on  board  to  the  American 
visitors  at  Nice  and  their  friends.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  her  Majesty's  min- 
isters have  never  seen  their  way  to 
emulating  this  act  of  genuine  patriotism, 
which,  however,  we  believe,  has  now 
been  intermitted  even  by  the  American 
authorities.  Nice  is  also  the  western 
limit  of  the  German  traveller  on  the 
Riviera,  who  is  seldom  found,  at  least 
in  a  wild  state,  at  any  less  cosmopolitan 
resort  on  the  French  side.  At  Monaco 
he  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  is 
commonly  found  in  large  numbers  at 
Mentone,  which  touches  the  Italian 
frontier.  Farther  west  it  is  not  consid- 
ered advisable  to  adventure.  Those 
who  seek  German  society  can  enjoy  it 
to  the  full  in  every  Italian  health  re- 
sort. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  for 
those  who  think  of  staying  at  Nice  to 
consider  is  the  quarter  in  which  they 
should  take  up  their  abode.  We  cannot 
advise  any  one  who  goes  there  for  any 
pur]>ose  l)ut  ploasurc  to  s<»l»»(*t  smv  one 


of  the  hotels  on  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais,  which  are,  moreover,  like  those 
on  the  Quai  Mass^na  and  Qua!  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  extremely  dear.  The  most 
robust  invalids  will  be  safer  in  the  Cara- 
bacel  quarter,  which  is  well  sheltered 
and  has  a  warm  exposure,  if  they  do 
not  think  it  better  to  retreat  quite  into 
the  country  to  Cimiez  o^  St.  Barth^ 
l^my,  or  some  such  sunny  comer.  For 
villas,  Cimiez  is  usually  recommended, 
but  we  rather  think  that  a  better  choice 
may  be  made  among  those  which  lie  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  hills  running 
from  the  Observatory  to  the  promontory 
of  Mont  Boron.  There  has  never  yet 
been  a  hotel  in  this  latter  region,  but 
we  believe  that  one  is  to  be  erected 
in  time  for  this  season  on  the  Mont 
Boron,  just  behind  Sardou's  unfinished 
theatre,  facing  the  new  boulevard  which 
runs  across  the  slope  from  the  Potteries 
to  the  old  Villefranche  road.  The  cli- 
mate of  Nice  is  sharper  than  that  of 
most  of  the  Riviera  stations,  and  is  en- 
livened by  a  wind  which  comes  straight 
down  from  the  Maritime  ^Vlps,  and  is 
supposed  to  possess  some  such  revivify- 
ing qualities  as  are  found  in  the  boasted 
atmosphere  of  Davos  Platz  or  the  En- 
gadine.  Those  who  would  like  to  enjoy 
this  wind  should  certainly  choose  the 
Mont  Boron  to  live  upon  ;  others  who 
prefer  a  more  sheltered  locality  will  do 
better  at  Cimiez  or  Carabacel.  The 
walks  and  drives  are  specially  desirable 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nice,  which  has 
an  unwonted  extent  of  open  country 
behind  it.  The  Vallon  des  Fleurs,  the 
Val  Obscur,  and  Falicon,  are  known  to 
every  casual  excursionist,  but  they  in 
no  way  exhaust  the  capabilities  of  the 
district.  There  is  the  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Magnan,  from  which  one  may 
ascend  to  St.  Romain  and  the  Bellet 
country.  At  St.  Romain  we  have  seen 
immense  red  anemones  growing  in  pro- 
fusion, of  which  the  natives  invited  us 
to  pick  our  fill,  though  anemones  are 
universally  recognized  as  articles  of 
commerce,  and  the  Ni9ois  holds  it  his 
duty  to  make  all  he  possibly  can  out  of 
every  visitor  —  small  blame  to  him,  hon- 
est mail !  considerina:  the  nnisanr<*  they 
must  be  to  him.     But  the  Bellet  people 
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are  more  primitive,  and  the  only  draw- 
back among  Ihem  is  that  so  few  can 
speak  French  intelligibly.  Look  not, 
however,  too  constantly  on  the  wine  of 
Bellet,  either  when  it  is  red  or  when  it 
is  white.  The  latter  generally  is  most 
appreciated  at  first,  but  we  think  the 
former  proves  the  better  when  one  is 
accustomed  to  it.  Both  are  rather  heady. 
Then  there  is  the  Yal  de  Barla  and  the 
Yal  de  la  Mantega,  St.  Philippe  and  St. 
Pierre,  the  Paillon  valley  itself,  and  the 
little  towns  in  and  around  it  —  Drap 
and  Trinity,  Peille,  Peillon,  and  Lagnet. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  pleasant  expedi- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  Kice.  The 
town  itself  is  as  full  of  attractions.  You 
can  ramble  about  in  the  Old  Town  if 
you  have  an  antiquarian  turn ;  knock 
about  the  port  if  you  are  of  a  nautical 
disposition,  and  confer  with  the  boat- 
men as  to  when  the  Namouna  is  ex- 
pected or  what  has  become  of  the 
Lancaster  Witch  ;  you  can  walk  or  ride 
on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  listen  to 
the  band  in  the  Public  Garden,  spend 
all  your  money  in  the  shops  of  the  Qua! 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  or  the  Avenue  de  la 
Gare,  make  yourself  ill  on  cakes,  pains 
de  fine  gras,  etc.,  at  Rumpelmayer's, 
play  at  petits  chevaux  in  the  Casino,  hear 
a  good  opera  well  performed  at  the 
Opera-house,  and  generally  indulge  in 
mild  dissipation.  If  not  mildly  inclined, 
you  can  also,  especially  in  Carnival  time, 
kick  up  your  heels  to  any  extent  that 
you  think  proper.  There  are  plenty  of 
gambling  clubs  at  Nice,  where  you  can 
lose  your  money  and  get  cheated  into 
the  bargain  ;  the  latter  privilege  cannot 
be  enjoyed  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  Car- 
nival is  perhaps  not  in  its  palmy  days, 
but  the  shows  are  as  elaborate  and  the 
balls  and  redoutes  as  uproarious  as  ever. 
Speaking  of  the  Carnival,  it  is  as  well 
to  warn  visitors,  especially  ladies,  not 
to  venture  into  the  streets  on  the  con- 
fetti days  unless  provided  with  masks 
and  other  defensive  armor,  as  people 
in  every-day  dress,  going  about  their 
ordinary  business,  are  apt  to  be  roughly 
handled  by  the  mob  of  maskers. 

Groing  from  Nice  eastward  we  come  to 
one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of  coast  in 
Europe  ;  the  first  glimpse  of  the  bay  of 


Yillefranche  as  one  comes  round  the 
Mont  Boron  is  at  least  the  most  beauti- 
ful on  the  Hiviera,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  little  bay  of  Porto  Fino 
on  the  faither  side  of  Genoa ;  nor  do 
we  know  of  anything  to  surpass  it  else- 
where, unless  it  be  the  glorious  prospect 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  is  en- 
joyed from  the  cemetery  of  Scutari,  the 
most  perfect  spot  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  have  not  much  fear  of  contradiction 
about  Yillefranche,  from  the  traveller 
of  unprejudiced  mind  who  comes  upon 
it  suddenlv  on  a  fine  morning  as  he 
turns  the  corner  of  the  Monaco  road  — 
or,  still  better,  of  the  route  fi)restihre 
higher  up  —  and  looks  down  on  the  deep 
blue  bay  with  its  steep,  rocky  sides,  the 
pleasant  peninsula  of  the  Cap  Ferrat  — 
like  a  sea-monster  with  a  broken  back, 
profane  people  will  say  —  the  barrier  of 
rocks  behind  Beaulieu,  which  look  so 
strangely  like  a  cardboard  stage  back- 
ground, the  great  bare  hills  behind,  and 
the  air  of  calm  and  peace  which  extends 
over  all.  Illusive  peace,  we  are  bound 
to  admit ;  however  smiling  the  land- 
scape, if  we  may  be  permitted  slightly 
to  alter  a  couplet  of  the  immortal  Bon 
Gaultier :  — 

A  holy  calm  sensation,  one,  in  fact,  of  per- 
fect peace, 

Suits  as  well  its  real  condition  as  the  thought 
of  Christmas  geese. 

It  is  a  most  unpeaceful  locality.  Yille- 
franche simply  teems  with  preparations 
for  war  ;  soldiers  are  forever  exercising 
on  its  Place  d'Armes,  and  the  harbor 
usually  holds  some  half-dozen  venom- 
ous-looking torpedo-boats.  Occasionally 
the  whole  Mediterranean  squadron  lies 
in  the  bay,  which  is  very  deep  and  can 
accommodate  a  considerable  fleet.  Some 
people  think  this  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  view  ;  and  we  might  agree,  would 
the  French  navy  occasionally  intermit 
the  practice  of  airing  their  linen  in  the 
rigging.  But  an  ironclad  which  looks 
like  a  gigantic  towel-horse  is  really  not 
a  picturesque  object.  Another  element 
of  unrest  is  supplied  by  the  incessant 
train  of  carriages  which  sweep  along 
the  road  from  Nice  to  Monaco  all  day 
long,  usually  driven  at  a  headlong  pace, 
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which  makes  them  as  dangerous  to  the 
passers-by  on  the  road  as  the  dust 
they  raise  is  disagreeable  to  everybody. 
There  is  not  a  dog  living  on  that  road 
who  has  four  sound  legs ;  fortunately 
they  get  used  to  accidents.  We  knew 
one  little  dog  who  had  had  three  legs 
broken,  and  yet  could  enjoy  himself  in 
his  simple  way  —  he  was  then  in  a  hum- 
ble station  of  life  —  and  would  even 
walk  across  the  road  on  his  hind  legs 
when  he  saw  a  friend  approaching  on 
the  other  side.  By  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected revolution  in  his  fortunes  he  is 
now  rich  and  respected  ;  but  that,  as 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  would  say,  is  an- 
other story. 

In  the  many  villas  of  quiet  and  sedate 
aspect,  who  shall  say  how  many  of  the 
visitors  are  exhausting  their  brains  and 
destroying  their  peace  of  mind  by  cal- 
culations for  a  system  which  shall  really 
not  break  down  this  time  at  Monte 
Carlo  ?  Even  the  kindly  people  of  the 
land  are  not  tranquil.  Some  years  ago 
this  peaceful-looking  country  was  torn 
by  a  desperate  feud  such  as  had  not 
been  known  since  the  days  of  the  Sara- 
cen raids,  which  is  still  spoken  of  with 
bated  breath  —  the  soul-thrilling  story 
of  the  mayor  and  the  newspaper  propri- 
etor. "  What,"  the  sympathetic  reader 
will  ask,  after  the  manner  of  the  oblig- 
Ivz  listeners  in  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
'•  was  the  story  of  the  mayor  and  the 
M  wspaper  proprietor,  and  what  was 
I  .  ir  case?"  It  is  a  thrilling  tale. 
'.  'u'y  were  both  —  we  believe  they  are 
boih — exceedingly  worthy  men,  but 
the  former,  whom  we  will  call  the  maire 
of  Olivet,  was  the  head  of  the  local 
anti-clerical  party  ;  while  the  latter,  to 
whose  journal  we  will  give  the  name  of 
the  Petite  Gazette^  was  a  pious  son  of 
the  Church  and  stood  stoutly  by  the 
good  old  cur^,  who  used  to  come  and 
relate  to  us,  with  many  chuckles,  each 
new  incident  of  the  story.  Moved  by 
the  ardor  of  religious  dissension,  M.  le 
Maire  went  down  to  the  town  council 
one  day  and  made  a  violent  speech 
against  his  adversary.  It  was  received 
with  enthusia$«m  by  his  supporters  ;  but, 
alas  I  how  imprudent  it  is  to  offend  a 
newspaper  proprietor!    Next  morning 


the  Petite  Gazette  was  canying  to  every 
corner  of  France  the  harrowing  intelli- 
gence that  the  maire  of  Olivet  had 
suddenly  developed  symptoms  of  acute 
hydrophobia  at  a  meeting  of  the  town 
council,  and  had  bitten  two  or  three  of 
the  councillors,  who  were  now  as  bad 
as  he.  The  effect  was  tremendous  ;  M. 
le  Maire's  Sunday  reception  was  quite 
deserted  that  week,  and  the  more  ner- 
vous visitors  began  to  prepare  for  a 
hurried  departure  to  some  safer  quarter. 
The  news  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the 
paragraph  was  copied  into  many  foreign 
papers,  including  several  reasonable 
English  journals  ;  we  read  it  ourselves 
in  the  St,  James's  Gazette,  The  gov- 
ernment demanded  an  explanation,  and 
foreign  ambassadors  were  beginning  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  Quai  d^Orsay, 
when  a  fresh  paragraph  in  the  PetiU 
Gazette  announced  that  two  of  M.  Pas- 
teur's pupils,  who  had  been  specially 
despatched  to  Olivet,  had  heroically  de- 
voted themselves  to  endure  the  bite  of 
an  effected  person,  and  had  now  satis- 
factorily establislied  the  fact,  already 
suspected,  that  this  peculiar  form  of 
rabies  was  only  dangerous  to  municipal 
councillors.  The  alarm  subsided,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  heartless  world 
laughed  ;  what  the  government  thought 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that, 
though  M.  le  Maire  still  rules  at  Olivet, 
his  sphere  of  influence  has  been  consid- 
erably cut  down  since  that  date. 

Between  Nice  and  Mentone  the  pleas- 
ant land  overflows  with  places  of  har- 
borage for  the  foreign  visitor.  On  the 
bay  of  Villef ranch e  are  few  villas,  un- 
less on  the  eastern  side,  and  of  these 
the  few  above  the  highroad  are  smoth- 
ered in  dust  all  day  long.  One  or  two 
below  the  road  are  delightful,  their 
greatest  drawback  being  that  at  Ville- 
franche,  which  lies  close  in  the  angle  of 
the  Mont  Boron  and  the  Mont  Yinai 
grier,  the  sun  sets  about  an  hour 
earlier  than  it  does  at  Nice.  The 
Cap  Ferrat  promontory,  between  ViUe- 
franche  and  Beaulieu,  is  covered  with 
villas,  many  of  which  are  to  be  had  at 
very  reasonable  rates,  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  if  they  have  not 
been  let  earlier.    A  fair  proportion  of 
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these  villas  are  well  built,  many  have 
nice  gardens,  and  most  of  tliem  are 
prettily  situated,  though  rarely  facing 
absolutely  south,  and  command  beauti- 
ful views.    The  country  round  is  per- 
fect, but  the  nearest   market-place  is 
some    distance    away,  and  there  may 
be  some  trouble  in  the  management  of 
the  commissariat  department.   Beaulieu 
even  suffers  to  some  extent  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  its  shops  have  not  progressed 
in  proportion  to  the  rapid  rise  of  prices 
consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  the  herd 
of  British  snobs  who  flocked  to  Beaulieu 
on  hearing  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  go- 
ing to  build  a  villa  there.    It  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  comfortable  place  on  the 
coast   for  some   miles,  and   boasts   of 
three  hotels  and  a  first-rate  restaurant, 
the  well-known  R^erve,  where  the  vis- 
itors from  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo  come 
in  crowds  to  lunch.    The  visitor  who 
lias  not  yet  been  there  is  hereby  admon- 
ished to  go  and  do  likewise  ;  it  is  best 
to    lunch   early,  say  about    half   past 
twelve,  before  the  rush  comes.    We  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  invention   of 
gastronomical  art  which  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  Bdserve  of  Beaulieu, 
but  the  man  of  moderate  needs  can  also 
procure  simple  and  refreshing  viands 
which  will   not  seriously  exhaust  his 
pocket.    A   houillahaisse  and   a  poulet 
Beaulieu  can  ruin  no  one  ;  and  with  a 
bottle  of  decent  wine,  this  will  suffice 
for  the   experienced  traveller  who  is 
prepared  to  rough  it.    It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  go  and  eat  bouillabaisse 
at  the  little  fishing  village  of  St.  Jean, 
across  the  bay,  on  the  Cap  Ferrat,  but 
the  old  restaurant  there  has  been  quite 
eclipsed  by  its  new  neighbor.    Beaulieu 
also  boasts  of  an  immense  number  of 
little  villas ;  and  as  it  lies  in  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  country,  a  perfect  paradise 
of  flowers,   and  is  securely   sheltered 
from  the  mistral  by  the  hills  behind,  it 
does  certainly  present  one  of  the  most 
entirely  desirable  places  to  live  in  which 
the    Riviera  affords.    Only  the  wind, 
which  cannot  come  in  from  the  north, 
works  its  way  round  somehow  by  the 
sea,  and  Beaulieu  is  sometimes  exposed 
to  a  very  unpleasant  cold  wind  from  the 
sea,  which  feels  like  a  sort  of  echo  of 


the  inistraL  One  who  had  lived  there 
many  years — indeed  the  same  good  old 
cur^  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who 
is  since  dead — told  us  that  he  found 
the  climate  disagree  with  him  very 
much,  because  it  was  too  exciting  ;  we 
believe  he  suffered  from  some  nervous 
complaint. 

There  are  many  little  resting-places 
on  this  well-known  strip  of  coast  which 
often  escape  the  casual  passer-by.    Eza 
ia   one  —  not   the    queer   little  village 
perched    upon    the   top   of  the    cliffs, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen 
pirates'  fort,  but  the  little  cluster  of 
villas  which  has  sprung  up  round  the 
railway  station  in  a  beautiful,  quiet  bay 
—  we  beg  its  pardon,  it  is  not  called  the 
bay  but  the   Sea    of  Eza  —  which,  to 
those  who  do  not  seek  gaiety,  would 
make  a  pleasant  enough  place  to  stay 
at.    Similarly  at  Roquebrune,  between 
Monte  Carlo  and  Mentone,  a  few  villas 
have  found  root  by  the  side  of  the  sea, 
but  are  content  to  call  themselves  by 
the  name  of  the  picturesque  old  village 
on    the    hill    above.      Roquebrune,    it 
should  be  mentioned,  in  days  long  gone 
by  stood  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill 
above,  from  which  one  day  it   began 
gradually  to  slide  down  into  the  sea,  till 
the  village  priest  prayed  to  its  patron 
saint,  who  stopped  it  where    it   now 
stands,    about   half-way    down.     This 
story  must  be  true,  because  there  is  a 
picture  representing  the  scene  in  the 
parish  church.    At  La  Turbie,  west  of 
Monaco,  there  is  a  great  hotel  by  the 
sea,  which  is  to  be  opened  at  last  this 
season,  we  are  told  ;  but  the  only  hab- 
itable houses  are  fifteen  hundred  feet 
higher,   near   the    village,  which  was 
once  a  posting-station  of  some  impor- 
tance on  the  great  old  Corniche  road. 
The  road  by  the  sea  is  quite  a  modern 
invention.    A  friend  who  had  not  seen 
the  coast  for  thirty  years  told  us  that 
the  only  way  to  get  at  Monaco  from 
Nice  in  his  day  was  either  by  a  small 
steamer  which  ran  between  them,  or 
by  driving  to  La  Turbie  and  riding  down 
from  there  on  mules.      In  those  days 
there  was  a  small  town  on  the  Monaco 
peninsula,  but  where    La  Conrlamine 
and  Monte  Carlo  now  stands  nothing 
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but  rocks  and  rough  grass,  on  which  a 
few  goats  were  generally  to  be  seen. 
There  is  not  even  yet  a  direct  carriage- 
road  from  Monte  Carlo  to  La  Turbie, 
but  we  are  threatened  with  a  funicular 
railway. 

The  principality  of  Monaco  is  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  locality,  for  many 
reasons.  The  frontier  is  not  extensive, 
but  it  is  possible  to  walk  three  miles 
straight  on  without  entering  the  terri- 
tories of  the  adjacent  French  republic 
—  for  a  person  who  knows  the  country, 
that  is.  The  population  exceeds  that 
of  two  other  European  nations,  the 
principality  of  Liechtenstein  and  the 
republic  of  San  Marino.  The  form  of 
government  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
the  present  sovereign  being  his  High- 
ness Albert  Prince  of  Monaco,  Duke  of 
Yalentinois,  Mazarin,  and  Mayenne, 
Prince  of  Ch&teau-Porcien,  Marquis  des 
Baux,  of  Chilly  and  of  Guiscard,  Count 
of  Carlades  and  of  Longjumeau,  of 
Ferrette,  Belfort,  Thann,  and  Bose- 
mont,  etc.,  etc. 

The   Turk,    that   two-and-fifty   kingdoms 
hath, 

has  hardly  a  more  magnificent  array  of 
titles.  His  Highness  is  at  the  head  of 
an  army  numbering  almost  eighty  men, 
officers  included,  and  a  corps  of  gen- 
darmerie more  than  forty  strong ;  these 
calculations  do  not  include  his  special 
guard  of  honor.  A  Monegasque  staff- 
officer  is  probably  the  most  magnifi- 
cently attired  warrior  in  Europe.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  though  less 
splendid,  are  also  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
having  but  light  duties,  they  can  give 
their  minds  wholly  and  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  moustache,  in  which 
department  they  fear  no  competition. 
The  Prince  of  Monaco  treats  upon 
equal  terms  with  foreign  potentates, 
and  sends  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  to  Paris  and 
to  the  Vatican.  It  is  comforting  to 
live  under  the  protection  of  such  a 
monarch,  and  his  dominions  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  beautiful  that 
any  earthly  sovereign  can  reign  over. 
The  peninsula  of  Monaco  itself — per- 
haps we  should  say  the  capital  —  is  the 


most  striking ;  but  Monte  Carlo  has 
quite  as  pretty  accessories,  if  it  was  not 
disfigured  by  the  Casinb,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  hideous  building  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  pleasant  spot  from  every 
point  of  view  ;  to  those  who  are,  unfor- 
tunately, careless  of  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  it  may  still  appeal  as  being 
essentially  a  place  of  creature-comforts. 
A  dinner  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris  —  a 
good  dinner,  that  is  —  is  a  thing  to  think 
fondly  of  in  after-days  ;  and  the  Paris 
by  no  means  stands  alone  in  this  re- 
spect. Do  not  the  French  give  to  their 
innkeepers  the  title  of  restaur aUurs^  as 
to  those  who  bring  comfort  to  the  un- 
fortunate ?  and  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  anywhere  more  remarkable  than 
at  Monte  Carlo?  It  is  thus  that  the 
memory  lingers  in  our  mind  of  a  certain 
dish  of  grey  mullet  at  the  Hotel  Monte 
Carlo,  at  a  time  when  the  prospect 
before  us  was  black  indeed,  and  the 
payment  of  a  necessary  hotel  bill  at 
Mentone  seemed  to  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. But  why  dwell  on  these  harrow- 
ing details  ?  Fortune,  who  had  perhaps 
been  having  a  good  dinner  hei*self 
somewhere,  became  again  propitious, 
and  we  crossed  the  Italian  frontier  next 
day  with  a  light  heart  and  a  more  or  less 
heavy  pocket. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  expected  to  say 
something  about  the  Casino.  Nobody 
need  play  who  wishes  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  thereof.  The  exchanging  of 
your  visiting  card  at  the  door  for  an 
official  (gratuitous)  card  of  admission 
makes  you  absolutely  free  of  the  place, 
the  reading-rooms,  the  music-rooms, 
and  all.  You  can  hear  an  excellent 
concert  performed  by  a  first-rate  orches- 
tra ;  if  you  go  to  the  theatre  at  night 
you  must  pay  for  your  place,  but  other- 
wise everything  is  open  to  you  free, 
and  you  need  never  play,  or  go  near 
the  play-rooms,  unless  you  like.  You 
cannot  even  hear  the  sound  of  the  play 
going  on  unless  you  deliberately  show 
your  card  once  more  to  the  special  offi- 
cial who  stands  at  the  door  of  the  rooms, 
and  enter  of  your  own  accord.  For  our 
own  part,  we  consider  it  more  moral  to 
play,  especially  if  you  consider  the 
gambling-house    as    an   abuse   which 
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ought  to  be  removed.  For  the  players, 
at  least,  are  doing  their  best  to  win  from 
the  proprietors  some  of  the  money 
which  enables  them  to  keep  it  up,  while 
those  who  only  enjoy  the  other  enter- 
tainments, which  the  success  of  the 
bank  has  enabled  the  latter  to  provide, 
appear  to  rejoice  with  them  over  the 
spoils  of  the  victims.  Not  that  we  be- 
lieve much  in  those  victims  ;  of  course 
there  will  always  be  a  few  lunatics  who 
ought  not  to  be  at  large,  and  who  would, 
no  doubt,  have  made  equal  fools  of 
themselves  in  some  other  way  if  they 
had  not  come  to  Monte  Carlo,  like  the 
young  lady  who  recently  committed  sui- 
cide after  having  played  the  game  of  a 
hopeless  maniac  at  the  tables,  appar- 
ently in  a  frantic  search  after  excite- 
ment, for  of  winning,  or  even  of  not 
losing,  she  can  have  had  no  idea.  This 
last  is  the  only  case  of  suicide  conse- 
quent upon  losses  at  Monte  Carlo  which 
we  have  personally  known  to  stand 
examination.  In  the  vivid  imagina- 
tions of  various  Societies  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  State  Protected  Vice,  suicides 
occur  every  day,  often  in  the  rooms 
themselves,  in  the  presence  —  if  the 
stories  were  true  —  of  dozens  of  En- 
glish people  of  both  sexes,  most  of 
whom,  while  privately  staking  a  five- 
franc  piece  or  two,  would  be  perfectly 
charmed  by  the  opportunity  to  write  an 
account  of  such  a  disaster  to  an  English 
paper,  and  draw  a  fitting  moral  there- 
from. It  is  painful  to  decide  that  the 
supposed  disasters  are  deliberate  fabri- 
cations, but  we  fear  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  A  year 
or  two  ago  a  communication  was  sent 
to  the  English  papers  announcing  that 
fourteen  suicides  had  taken  place  at 
Monte  Carlo  during  the  Carnival  week. 
The  British  consul  was  absent  at  the 
time  on  leave  —  perhaps  this  was  known 
to  the  authors  of  the  legend  —  and  con- 
sequently unable  to  inquire  at  once  into 
the  question ;  but  on  his  return  he 
could  soon  declare  authoritatively  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  perfectly  ground- 
less invention.  Some  years  earlier,  in 
the  winter  of  1883-84,  there  was  a  grand 
chance,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  enemies 
of  the  Casino.    A  young  American  of 
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considerable  property  committed  sui- 
cide at  New  York  almost  immediately 
after  his  arrival  from  Europe.  The 
cause  of  his  act  could  hardly  be  in 
doubt,  as  it  was  proved  that  the  unfor- 
tunate man  had  come  straight  home 
from  Monaco  by  the  most  direct  route. 
Doubtless  he  had  lost  all  his  money  in 
that  den  of  iniquity,  and  one  of  those 
strange,  pathetic  impulses  which  come 
over  men  at  the  last  had  brought  him 
back  to  die  in  his  native  country.  It 
seemed  almost  a  shame  to  overthrow 
such  a  pretty  story,  but,  unfoilunately, 
it  was  proved  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  had  won  heavily  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  had  secured 
his  winnings  and  started  home  with 
them  at  once.  On  his  way  home  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  sharpers 
who  ply  their  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
liners,  and  was  not  only  stripped  of 
his  winnings  and  all  his  ready  money, 
but  also  had  to  give  I  O  U^s  for  large 
sums,  practically  exhausting  his  whole 
capital ;  so  that  on  his  arrival,  after 
making  arrangements  for  the  payment 
of  these  liabilities,  he  shot  himself  in  a 
fit  of  desperation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  Monte  Carlo  he  could  only 
have  played  with  the  actual  cash  he 
had  with  him,  promissory-notes  not 
being  permitted  —  a  very  valuable  safe- 
guard. 

We  should  hardly  advise  the  ordinary 
traveller,  whether  he  play  or  not,  to 
establish  himself  at  Monte  Carlo.  It 
is  very  pretty,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely dear,  the  inhabitants  holding 
that  people  who  come  there  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  spending  money  ;  if 
they  didn't,  they  would  go  elsewhere. 
Besides,  the  regular  Monte  Carlists  are 
not  amusing  people  to  talk  to,  though 
their  ways  are  sometimes  funny 
enough.  It  is  tedious  to  hear  of  noth- 
ing from  morning  to  night  but  the  rea- 
son why  your  neighbor  won  or  lost  the 
last  time  he  played,  especially  as  the 
wretched  man  knows  all  the  time  that 
he  proses  that  you  cannot  possibly  want 
to  hear  him,  for  no  man  upon  earth 
ever  believed  in  his  neighbor's  system. 
We  have  known  a  few  unfortunate 
people  who  believed  in  their  own,  and 
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heaven  knows  what  has  become  of 
them  by  this  time.  Mentone  is  a  bet- 
ter place  to  stay  at.  People  will  tell 
you  that  Mentone  is  depressing  because 
there  are  so  many  invalids  about ;  but 
this  drawback  we  regard  as  mythical. 
There  is  a  flourishing  population  of 
healthy  visitors,  chiefly  German,  who 
spend  all  their  days  at  Monte  Carlo  — 
for  the  trains  suit  very  well,  and  there 
are  only  five  miles  to  go. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
say  more  about  Mentone  than  that  it  is 
very  snugly  sheltered  by  the  hills, 
which  here  approach  very  near  to  the 
shore  ;  but  there  are  bolt-holes,  in  the 
shape  of  two  narrow  valleys,  which  lead 
to  a  most  delightful  country  behind.  It 
is  usually  warm,  and  is  one  of  the  safest 
stations  for  people  with  weak  chests  ; 
probably  San  Kemo  and  Costebelle 
alone  compete  with  it  in  this  respect. 
We  should  advise  visitors  to  select  a 
house  or  hotel  on  the  east  bay,  famil- 
iarly known  to  the  inhabitants  as  the 
haie  dea  Anglais  or  the  haie  du  Docteur 
Bennett.  We  have  no  time  to  cross  the 
frontier  ;  but  we  may  just  mention  that 
San  Kemo  is  warm  and  sheltered,  its 
surroundings  are  pretty,  and  its  climate 
mild,  as  is  also  its  atmosphere,  natural, 
morsd,  and  social.  It  is  very  pleasant 
for  a  short  stay,  but  perhaps  rather 
enervating  if  one  remains  there  long  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  vastly  preferable  to 
the  drear}',  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
plain  in  which  the  newer  part  of  Bor- 
dighera  is  situated.  The  old  town  is 
delightful,  but  nobody  could  live  there. 
There  is,  however,  a  cheap  little  hotel 
—  we  think  it  is  called  the  Hotel  Wind- 
sor—  on  the  slope  of  the  Capo  S. 
Arapeglio,  which  we  have  always  re- 
garded in  our  mind's  eye  as  the  one 
place  in  which  life  in  Bordighera  would 
be  supportable.  The  Hinterland  of  Bor- 
dighera and  San  Kemo  yields  to  no  other 
part  of  the  coast  in  interest  and  beauty. 


From  T«mple  Bar. 
JOmNQS  FBOM  A  MOORLAND  PARISH. 

Among  the  hills  of  the  West  country 
the  pulse  of  progress  beats  but  inter- 


mittently. Far  sundered  from  the 
whirl  of  commerce,  the  country-folk 
live,  and  desire  to  live,  much  as  their 
forefathers  before  them.  Many  have 
never  seen  the  sea,  except  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  some  have  never  lived  nor 
desired  to  live  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  own  hamlets,  and  have  not  yet 
discovered  any  reason  why  they  should 
regard  the  rest  of  the  world  otherwise 
than  as  an  inferior  appendage  to  their 
own  parish.  Simple-minded,  homely, 
and  warm-hearted  they  undoubtedly 
are.  If  they  have  but  little  sense  of 
humor,  neither  their  climate  nor  their 
bare  country  is  calculated  to  inspire  it 
If  they  are  not  quite  so  versatile  or 
vivacious  as  the  Celts  further  west  in 
the  peninsula,  this  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  larger  admixture  of  Saxon  blood 
in  their  veins. 

Here  you  may  see  that  rare  sight,  a 
passing  woman  stopping  to  curtsey,  and 
hear  a  man  using  the  old-fashioned 
greeting,  '•  Your  servant,  sir  ; "  and  the 
older  folk  daily  talking  Biblical  English, 
e.g.,  "  he  saith,"  "  he  doth,"  "  the  river 
overfloweth."  Here,  too,  respect  for 
parson,  and  squire,  and  shall  we  add, 
public-house  ?  still  lingers  on  ;  the  boys 
retain  their  corduroy  knee-breeches, 
and  fashionable  attire  is  not  much 
affected  by  the  matrons. 

In  going  about  the  parish,  a  so- 
journer comes  across  many  a  survival 
of  bygone  usages,  and  interviews  many 
a  country  "  character  ; "  and  if  he  car- 
ries a  sketch-book,  for  the  crosses  and 
menhirs,  ancient  stoups,  British  huts, 
or  what  not  —  or  if  he  takes  note -book 
to  mark,  for  future  recollection,  in 
which  cottages  the  best  black  oak 
dower  chests,  posset-cups,  china  vessels 
of  ancient  stamp,  and  other  odd  things 
may  be  met  with,  and  to  preserve  any 
quaint  sayings  and  doings  of  the  folk« 
he  will  find  a  good  deal  to  prevent  his 
mind  from  rusting,  and  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  tramps. 

In  olden  time,  when  Bibles  were 
scarce,  and  many  could  not  read,  the 
people  were  taught  the  mysteries  of 
their  faith  by  means  of  miracle  plays 
performed  in  public.  In  such  plays  as 
have  been  preserved  to  us  a  local  alln^ 
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sion  crops  up  here  and  there  which 
raises  a  smile  ;  as  where  Pilate  promises 
to  give  the  executioners,  if  expeditious 
in  their  work,  certain  fields  and  tene- 
ments near  Penryn,  or  refers  to  his 
smith  as  the  best  workman  anywhere 
round  Ilavle.  But  is  it  likely  that  the 
uneducated  audience  perceived  any 
incongruities  or  anachronisms  in  the 
sacred  drama  thus  loc^alized?  I  trow 
not.  Consider  how  very  limited  is  the 
horizon  of  the  average  rustic  ;  how  few 
ideas  present  themselves  to  him,  or  are 
absorbed  by  his  brain,  barring  those 
connected  with  his  ordinary  tasks,  of 
ploughing  and  sowing  and  reaping  and 
mowing,  and  generally  working  upon 
the  land.i  Is  it  wonderful  if,  for  want 
of  better  knowledge,  he,  in  his  mind, 
clothes  Bible-surroundings  with  the 
garb  of  his  own  age  and  neighborhood, 
or  even  looks  for  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  current  topics  ? 

When  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh  died, 
full  of  days  and  honor,  a  pious  old 
woman  made  this  comment :  *'  Seem- 
ing to  me  {sic)  Scripture's  being  ful- 
filled mighty  quick.  We  hear  tell  of 
peers  and  such  like  being  took  off  sud- 
diut ;  and  we  read  in  the  Book,  ^  So 
shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world. ' " 
And  an  old  parishioner  thus  narrated  a 
recent  experience,  as  he  lay  upon  his 
8ick-bed.  '•^  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
(I  had  a  little  gleaming  light  to  see  by), 
the  old  devil  come  and  stood  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  ready  to  spring  upon 
me  in  a  moment.  They  say  he  is  so 
black  as  a  coal,  and  so  he  were.  I  could 
see  the  great  teeth  of  un,  or  what  I 
took  to  be  his  teeth.  Then  I  seed  the 
Almighty  by  the  bedside,  and  he  thrust 
the  Devil  back  into  his  den  ;  and  I  seed 
my  Saviour  ;  a  little  man  he  were,  with 
his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  a  box- 
hat  upon  his  head.  And  so  they  pre- 
served me,  and  'tis  my  belief  they  ever 
will." 

This  sounds  rather  profane,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 

1  Said  an  old  feUow  to  the  writer,  not  long  ago : 
**Wben  I  look  upon  your  coat,  or  my  shirt,  all 
wove  in  and.out,  how  can  it  be  done  I  It  must  be 
the  Aliniffhty  an  done  it ;  if  vokes  would  only  think 
of  tboae  thiiigB  !" 


what  more  natural  to  a  laborer's  untu- 
tored thoughts  than  that  his  deliverer 
should  be  dressed  in  black  coat  and  tall 
hat,  i.e.,  ''as  a  gentleman"?  If  he 
did  not  know  that  in  Palestine,  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  people  were  dressed 
differently,  well,  he  had  never  been 
taught  it,  and  therefore  was  not  to 
blame. 

In  a  little  inn  at  Fulmer,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, there  used  to  be  a  picture  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  arrayed  in  bagwig, 
ruffles,  and  sword  of  the  Georgian 
peiiod. 

It  was  all  very  well,  at  one  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  our  national  school,  for 
the  examiner  to  smile,  when,  to  the 
question,  ^^  Suppose  you  had  a  boat, 
what  would  you  steer  by  ?  "  the  answer 
returned  was,  "  by  the  anchor  !  "  but 
considering  that  the  answerer  had  never 
seen  a  boat,  the  ignorance  was  not  so 
extraordinary  as  might  seem.  Perhaps 
her  Majesty's  inspector  had  reason  to 
i*aise  his  eyebrows  a  trifle  when  he  asked 
a  class  where  coal  comes  from,  and  a 
certain  child  replied  *'from  heaven;  " 
doubtless  he  thought  one  or  other  of  the 
teachers  might  have  contrived  to  teach 
that  child  that  coal  is  dug  out  of  the 
earth.  Yet  such  items  of  information 
do  not  always  work  satisfactorily  after 
all ;  for  it  so  happened  that  the  school- 
master was  subsequently  informing  his 
pupils  that  minerals  are  things  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  when  he  overheard  one 
boy  whispering  to  another,  "  Then  tet- 
ties  is  minerals." 

The  personality  of  Satan  is  a  verj-  real 
feature  in  the  simple  faith  of  the  primi- 
tive mind.  An  elderly  dame  living  on 
the  moor,  with  no  company  but  a  few 
goats,  who,  on  her  own  testimony  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  and  smitten  to 
the  ground  twice,  and  had  the  cholera 
more  than  once,  was  appalled  one  sum- 
mer evening  to  see  a  black  object  with 
no  particle  of  white  about  him  approach- 
ing her  solitary  dwelling.  She,  who 
told  the  tale,  rushed  to  her  attic  and 
cried  to  the  Lord  for  mercy  ;  and  when 
the  apparition  presently  began  hammer- 
ing at  her  door,  nothing  in  the  world 
would  have  induced  her  to  go  down  and 
open  it,  except  a  shivering  fear  lest, 
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smoke  having  been  seen  issuing  from  her 
chimney,  and  therefore  some  one  pre- 
sumably being  inside,  her  sable  visitor 
might  take  offence  and  set  fire  to  her 
cot.  It  was  but  a  harmless,  necessary 
sweep,  who  had  lost  his  way  journeying 
from  one  distant  town  to  another,  and 
who  wanted  a  glass  of  water.  But  she 
had  never  set  eyes  upon  a  sweep  before, 
and  supposed  he  was  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind carrying  his  weapons  of  torture 
upon  his  back.  And  to  the  day  of  her 
death  she  had  no  idea  that  the  presence 
was  nothing  worse  than  an  itinerant 
cleaner  of  chimneys  (do  not  folks  clean 
their  own  chimneys  hereabouts,  perhaps 
once  in  a  lifetime,  with  a  bundle  of 
holly  and  a  rope  ;  or,  more  usually,  by 
firing  a  gun  up  the  open  flue  ?),  but 
looked  upon  her  preservation  from  sud- 
den destruction  as  being  on  a  par  with 
her  other  escapes  from  lightning  and 
cholera. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  prac- 
tices of  a  revival,  at  hamlets  in  the 
West,  is,  or  was,  "  to  hunt  the  devil  out 
of  chapel."  In  the  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment attendant  on  these  functions  peo- 
ple actually  fancy  they  see  him,  and 
eye-witnesses  have  told  me  some  ex- 
traordinary scenes  which  have  occasion- 
ally taken  place. 

The  idea  —  so  fatal  to  progress  —  that 
as  things  have  been,  so  they  must  re- 
main, makes  people  look  askance  at 
any  alteration,  however  unavoidable. 
A  certain  church  happened  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  restorer ;  the  fabric  was 
an  utter  ruin,  so  that  no  question  of 
vandalism  could  possibly  arise.  And 
yet  a  man  brought  up  there,  but  now 
ending  his  days  elsewhere,  referred  to 
the  work  thus  :  — 

"  I  fear,  your  honor,  our  parson  is 
doing  had  with  that  there  church." 

"  Why,  what  is  he  doing  ?  " 

''  They  tell  me  he  is  taking  down  the 
sinking-seats"  (shaking  his  head,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes)  ;  "  I'm  afraid 
'twill  be  displeasing  to  the  Almighty  !  " 

What  a  capital  picture  this  old  man 
would  make,  as  I  have  often  seen  him 
—  sitting  up  by  his  bed,  dressed  in  his 
best  clothes,  with  an  ancient  tall  black 
hat  on  —  for  the  frontispiece  of  a  book 


on  Western  drolls  I  Though  a  temper- 
ate man  enough  in  his  way,  he  did  not 
at  all  hold  with  the  new-fangled  ideas 
of  total  abstinence. 

"  I  like  the  church  prayers,"  he  said 
one  day,  ^^  better  than  the  Methodists' 
prayers  ;  they  are  more  solid.  They  tell 
me  the  Methodists  are  now  praying  that 
there  may  be  no  more  apples  and  no 
more  cider.  What  a  thing  it  is  —  no 
apple  tart,  no  cider  I  Why,  scores  of 
times  my  father  has  gone  down  of  a 
morning,  and  took  half-a-pint  of  cider 
and  dipped  a  piece  of  barley  bread  into 
it  —  no  butter  nor  meat  —  and  then  gone 
forth  to  work." 

He  was  troubled  with  dreams.  To 
cure  them,  he  took  ''thickey  book" 
(Prayer-book)  and  placed  it  under  his 
head  ;  '^  and,"  said  he,  ''  it  seemed  to 
do  good ;  whether  it  did  or  not,  least- 
ways, the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  men- 
tioned in  it." 

This  use  of  the  Prayer-book  as  an 
amulet  is  not  uncommon.  Another 
man  told  me  that,  before  he  was  con- 
verted, he  always  wore  his  Prayer-book 
inside  his  shirt  ^^next  his  heart,"  be- 
cause he  had  heard  folks  say  that  the 
devil  would  never  attack  one  who  had  a 
weapon  handy  for  him.  An  old  woman 
used  always  to  keep  her  book  under  her 
pillow,  ^'  because  sometimes  she  would 
be  mare-rode  (nightmare),  and  it  made 
her  sleep  easy." 

The  inhabitants  of  contiguous  par- 
ishes were  formerly  wont  to  regard  one 
another  with  feelings,  sometimes,  of  dis- 
tinct hostility  ;  a  kind  of  tribal  warfare 
was  maintained  ;  and  when  a  man  ven- 
tured beyond  his  own  border  he  might 
expect  to  be  received  with  harsh  words, 
and  if  he  escaped  without  stones  being 
thrown  at  him  might  deem  himself  for- 
tunate. But  one  would  scarcely  believe 
it  possible  that  such  clannishness  could 
be  found  in  these  days  as  the  following 
episode  exhibits. 

One  Christmas  the  ringers  fell  out, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  captain 
upholding  one  of  their  rules :  "  No 
smoking  or  drinking  in  the  belfry."  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  to  adjust 
grievances,  and,  as  it  seemed  the  gen- 
eral wish,  another  capttun  was  chosen 
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who,  years  before,  had  occupied  this 
post.  Flushed  with  his  regained  dig- 
nit}',  the  new  leader  lost  no  time  in 
airing  his  views  as  to  why  harmony  had 
not  lately  reigned  in  the  guild.  Turn- 
ing to  the  ex-captain  —  a  man  given  to 
'*  neither  swearing  nor  romancing,"  in 
other  words,  a  quiet,  orderly  fellow  — 
he  unburdened  his  mind  in  these 
terms  :  — 

'^You  hain't  a  Moorend  man,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  be  ruled  over  by  you.'*'* 

"  Not  a  Moorend  man,  when  I  have 
lived  in  the  parish  for  thirty  years  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  No  you  hain't ;  you  wasn't  horn 
here  ;  you  was  bom  in  Slowcombe  (the 
next  parish),  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
ordered  by  you." 

Fancy  a  man  having  lived  thirty  years 
in  a  village,  and  not  being  accorded, 
even  then,  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen, 
simply  because  he  was  bom  outside  the 
boundary  I 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that 
there  should  be  still  some  who  believe 
in  charms,  and  even  practise  them  ; 
but  it  does  seem  odd  in  these  days  that 
there  should  be  grown-up  persons  who 
have  never  seen  a  locomotive,  save  the 
rare  and  vagrant  traction-engine.  Yet 
this  is  so  ;  and  the  unknown,  moreover, 
seems  full  of  terrors.  Meeting  one 
day  a  burly,  well-to-do  farmer,  perhaps 
seventy  years  old,  but  hale  and  hearty, 
who  had  just  had  an  external  cancerous 
growth  removed,  I  was  anxious  to 
hear  about  his  cure  ;  and  he  thus  nar- 
rated his  experience  :  — 

*'  Mr.  X.  said,  '  Be  sure  you  go  to  the 

best  doctor  at  P .'     And  I  says, '  I 

can't ;  I  don't  like  to  ride  in  the  train. 
I  never  did  ride  in  the  train,  and  I'm 
af eared  I '  But  he  says, '  Never  mind, 
first  time  is  first  time.'  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  at  last,  and  went.  And  I  axed 
the  doctor  to  burn  it  out.  And  he 
said,  '  I  cusn't  do  that  'xactly  ;  but  you 
set  in  that  chair  and  I'll  cut  it  out.' 
So  I  sot  back,  and,  my  dear,  it  was  cut 
out  in  a  moment !  " 

"And  didn't  it  bleed  a  good  deal  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  didn't  bleed  much,  at  all. 
I  reckon  the  doctor  charmed  it.  My 
father  could  charm  a   pig   when    his 


throat  was  cut,  and  staunch  blood,  and 
I  reckon  the  doctor  did  so." 

It  was  the  same  man,  by  the  way, 
who  accounted  in  the  simplest  possible 
way  for  a  certain  coolness  between  him 
and  some  connections.  Thus :  "I 
bought  a  colt  of  M.,and  I  bought  the 
wrong  one,  a  better  one  than  he  wished 
for  me  to  have.  And  his  wife,  being 
poor  tempered,  witched  it ;  and  it  died 
sudden,  with  no  warning  nor  ailment. 
And  I  don't  hold  with  such  ill-wish- 
ings  ;  and  so  M.  and  me  hain't 
friendly." 

One  Saturday  the  cleaner  of  our 
church  was  observed  to  be  using  un- 
wonted diligence  in  dusting  the  benches 
and  arranging  the  cushions.  Being  a 
garrulous  old  lad}',  she  quickly  blurted 
out  the  reason  —  expectation  of  an  un- 
usual congregation  on  the  morrow  fore- 
noon, "because  they  be  going  to  try 
to  do  good  to  the  maid  Polsue.  They 
tried  once  afore,  but  they  didn't  do  it 
prober;  they  old  boys  got  talking. 
Boys  won't  do,  it  must  be  chaps,  and 
they  mustn't  speak,  whatever.  Hope 
they'll  all  come  as  have  promised  — 
there's  chaps  enough."  This  in  a  tone 
of  large  contempt,  but  less  severe  than 
when  naming  her  particular  enemies, 
"  they  fearful  boys." 

The  following  morning,  according  to 
forecast,  the  congregation  included  a 
large  number  of  young  men,  the  afflicted 
girl  and  her  father  being  also  present. 
The  vicar  preached  from  the  Gospel  for 
the  day  —  St.  John,  iv.  50  —  on  the  need 
of  carrying  sicknesses  in  faith  and 
prayer  to  one  above,  after  the  manner 
of  the  nobleman  whose  son  was  sick. 
The  sermon  was  listened  to  in  marked 
decorum.  But  one  could  not  well  help 
thinking  of  those  Morwenstow  smug- 
glers, who,  according  to  Mr.  Hawker, 
managed,  through  bribery  of  the  sex- 
ton, to  safely  deposit  their  mn  of 
kegs  under  the  benches  of  his  church 
late  one  Saturday  evening,  and  then 
came  the  next  day  and  listened  to  the 
preacher's  exposition  of  the  text,  "  Be 
not  drunk  with  wine  wherein  is  ex- 
cess :  "  naively  remarking  afterwards, 
that  though  it  was  a  capital  discourse, 
it  did  not  touch  them  in  the  least,  be- 
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cause  they  never  drank  anything  but 
brandy  or  gin  I  So  on  this  occasion 
those  who  were  most  concerned  mav 
have  thought  that  as  they  were  not 
noblemen,  and  as  it  was  not  a  son,  but  a 
daughter  who  was  sick,  the  sermon  did 
not  apply. 

Service  over,  they  filed  out  of  church, 
each  dropping  a  penny  into  the  hat 
of  one  of  their  number  wlio  stood  out- 
side to  receive  their  tribute  ;  the  aged 
cleaner  the  while  holding  open  the  door, 
and  exerting  her  efforts  to  push  for- 
ward the  "chaps,"  and  retard  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  boys.  When  thirty 
pence  had  been  deposited  the  hat  was 
borne  off,  its  contents  changed  for  a 
half-crown,  the  centre  thereof  cut  out, 
and  the  coin,  now  a  flat  ring,  suspended 
round  the  girl's  neck  in  silence. 

So  far,  so  good.  There  was  no  jok- 
ing, nor  apparent  scepticism  among  the 
men  loitering  outside  the  porch  ;  as  the 
father  remarked,  "  it  had  all  passed  off 
very  well,  and  there  was  a  very  good 
attendance."  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  charm,  the  woman's  malady  con- 
tinued with  increased,  rather  than  di- 
minished, severity  ;  not  that  this  fact 
much  shook  the  mother's  faith  in  the 
amulet,  for  on  being  asked  months 
afterwards,  if  her  daughter  was  still 
wearing  the  half-crown,  she  replied, 
*"  Yes,  I  wish  for  her  to  wear  it,  and  her 
hath  it  around  her  neck." 

There  is  an  upland  farm,  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  which  is  the  surviving 
portion  of  a  sixteenth-century  manor- 
house.  The  lower  room  has  a  fine 
carved  granite  mantelpiece,  liberally 
coated  with  whitewash,  and  blackened 
with  perpetual  peat-smoke  from  the 
open  hearth  ;  the  muUioned  window 
has  a  Celtic  name  engraved  with  date 
on  its  hoodmould,  and  the  draughty  bed- 
room is  reached  by  a  newel  staircase. 
The  tenant  of  this  farm  and  his  wife 
arc  firm  believers  in  the  evil  eye,  ill- 
wishing,  and  the  eflScacy  of  white 
witches. 

On  one  occasion  the  following  dia- 
logue  might  have  been  heard  in  this 
house  :  — 

*^  Well,  Mrs.  Peneluna,  how  are  vou 
getting  on,  and  the  children  ;  and  vour 


cattle  —  how  have  they  weathered  the 
winter  ?  " 

"  We  only  lost  one  for  the  winter ; 
but  years  before  we've  lost  several. 
Why,  my  dear,  we  could  scarce  bear  up 
against  it,  and  all  because  they  were 
ill-wished,  and  those  that  should  know 
better  had  overlooked  them.  Things 
continually  took  bad  and  dying,  and 
that  for  no  want  of  meat  nor  tendance." 

Madam,  one  thinks,  considering  the 
length  and  frequently  the  severity  of 
your  winter,  and  the  poverty-stricken 
nature  of  your  cold  granite  soil,  your 
last  assertion  is  open  to  question.  Let 
that  pass. 

"  Surely  you  don't  think  any  one 
would  wish  to  hurt  your  cattle  out  of 
wickedness  ?" 

"Yes,  they  would,  and  they  have 
killed  them.  It  were  enough  to  make 
a  person  fairly  mazed  ;  eleven  cows  dy- 
ing to  once,  and  sheep  took  bad  besides. 
What  was  a  body  to  do  ?  " 

What  she  did  do  was  to  set  forth  and 
consult  a  white  witch,  and  he  said  that 
it  was  the  eleventh  month,  and  if  she 
had  come  a  fortnight  later  he  could  not 
have  done  anything  for  her.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  his  nostrums  matters  did  not 
seem  to  improve  ;  and  therefore  her 
husband  rode  farther  afield,  to  another 
white  witch,  who  gave  him  a  paper  to 
wear  round  his  neck,  and  a  paper  to 
keep  in  the  house ;  a  bottle  of  physic 
for  his  cattle,  and  a  bottle  of  physic  for 
himself ;  and  charged  him  thirty  shil- 
lings for  his  remedies  I 

Both  papers  were  produced  for  my 
inspection,  and  were  much  alike.  The 
one  for  the  neck,  which  was  carefully 
folded  in  its  little  bag,  was  a  quarter 
sheet  of  foolscap,  with  four  Maltese 
crosses  at  the  corners,  a  large  circle, 
within  which  was  a  hexagon.  Alpha 
and  Omega  at  top  and  bottom,  some 
scrawled  writing  in  the  centre,  with  a 
large  IHS  running  through  it,  and  the 
words  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  below  all. 

"  I  cannot  read  the  small  writing  ;  as 
far  as  I  can  see  it  is  some  verses  in 
Latin." 

"It  isn't  the  Lord's  Prayer  back- 
wards ?"  exclaimed  the  man,  implying 
that  if  it  was  not,  it  well  might  be. 
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"I  don't  think  it  is  that  —  but,  any- 
how, here  are  two  bright^olored  texts, 
and  if  you  nail  them  up,  one  on  each 
side  of  your  clock,  and  read  them  the 
first  thing  every  morning  as  soon  as  you 
come  down,  I  think  they  will  do  as 
much  good  as  your  charm,  and  what  is 
more,  will  not  cost  you  anything." 

"  Then  I'll  do  it,  so  long  as  I  have 
eyes  to  see." 

Ridiculous  as  ordinary  charms  un- 
doubtedly are,  coincidences  do  some- 
times occur,  giving  a  kind  of  plausible 
excuse  for  the  uneducated  believing  in 
their  efficacy  :  e.g.  :  A  woman,  A.,  with 
an  open  wound  in  her  neck,  was 
"struck"  by  the  hand  of  a  new-born 
child,  B.,  in  no  way  related  to  her.  A. 
recovered.  B.  presently  acquired  a 
precisely  similar  wound,  and,  now  a 
man,  carries  it  still.  B.'s  mother  caused 
her  boy's  wound  to  be  struck  by  the 
hand  of  a  dead  child,  and*no  cure  was 
effected.  But  no  doubt  A.,  and  those 
who  witnessed  the  first  experiment, 
attributed  her  recoveiy  simply  and 
solely  to  the  virtue  of  that  charm.  As 
to  this,  some  practices  among  a  former 
generation  cannot  be  considered  other- 
wise than  barbarous  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  a  common  custom,  for  example, 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  vaccination,  for  a  child 
who  had  the  small-pox  to  be  promptly 
shut  up  in  a  box  with  any  little  brother 
or  sister,  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
"inoculated."  If  the  child,  hitherto 
uninfected,  caught  the  complaiat,  well 
and  good  ;  might  the  fates  be  propi  - 
tious  I  If  it  did  not  catch  it,  it  was 
supposed  (and  perhaps  with  good  rea- 
son) to  be  proof  against  the  disease 
ever  after.  The  wife  of  the  man,  B., 
was  treated  in  this  way,  and  so  were 
many  others  now  living  ;  while  a  station 
master  near  Exeter  (whom  any  one 
may  see  any  day)  clearly  remembers 
the  operation  of  inoculation  being  per- 
formed upon  him  ;  the  only  doubt  in 
his  mind  being  whether  the  infected 
child  with  whom  he  was  immured,  and 
by  whom  he  was  to  be  inoculated,  was 
still  living,  or  already  dead. 

Surely  those  of  the  working  men  who 
.were  children  seventy  or  eighty  years 


ago  —  with  their  rough  food,  rough 
usage,  rough  life,  and  small  wages  — 
must  have  had  a  hard  tussle  for  exist- 
ence. The  hardships  of  parish  appren- 
tices alone,  if  recorded,  would  strike 
pity  into  the  most  callous  heart.  But 
at  least  this  good  has  arisen  from  the 
evil,  that  those  who  did  manage  to  ar- 
rive at  manhood  were  bound  to  be  ol' 
that  sturdy,  stalwart  type  which  ren- 
dered them  worthy  progenitors  of  their 
present  large-limbed  and  broad-shoul- 
dered descendants  ;  descendants  who, 
being  industrious,  provident,  and 
thrifty,  in  spite  of  no  great  kindliness 
of  soil  or  climate,  do  somehow  contrive 
to  maintain  and  better  their  circum- 
stances, pay  their  dues,  and  save  up 
something  for  those  who,  as  yeomen  of 
the  future,  are  to  inherit  their  ancestral 
homesteads. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
A  WOLF  BATTUE. 

"  Four  wolves  ringed." 

Such  was  the  brief  but  joyful  intel- 
ligence brought  to  my  hosts  by  the 
telegraph  from  Dubrofka,  one  magnifi- 
cent winter's  day.  The  month  was 
February,  the  time  of  day  earl)'  morn- 
ing, the  place  St.  Petersburg. 

We  had  been  awaiting  a  telegram  for 
many  days,  for  I  had  been  promised  a 
wolf  battue,  and  longed  to  add  this  ex- 
perience to  the  now  considerable  list  of 
delights  which  good  fortune,  under  the 
guidance  of  my  hospitable  friends,  had 
afforded  me  during  my  sojourn  in  the 
Russian  capital.  And  here  let  nie  ex- 
plain, before  proceeding  further,  that 
in  the  north  of  Russia  wolves  are  not 
hunted,  as  in  the  south,  with  gonivhi 
hounds.  Sportsmen  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  realm  trust  principally  to 
the  battue,  relying  on  the  skill  of  their 
keepers  for  the  finding  and  "  ringing ' 
of  the  animals.  The  battue  is  not, 
however,  the  only  form  of  wolf  chasse 
in  vogue.  There  is  besides  a  very  sim- 
ple device  by  which  wolves  are  occa- 
sionally fooled  to  their  doom.  In  this 
style  of  chasse  a  young  pig,  selected  for 
the  strength  of  his  vocal  organs,  plays  a 
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very  important  part.  All  the  sports- 
men have  to  do  is  to  drive  about  the 
forest  at  nightfall,  occasionally  twitch- 
ing the  tail  of  the  porker,  who  will  in- 
stantly apprise  every  wolf  within  a  ra- 
dius of  a  mile  or  two  of  his  whereabouts, 
when  the  latter,  if  within  hearing,  will 
promptly  respond  to  the  call,  and  pos- 
sibly afford  an  easy  shot.  I  have  ex- 
perienced this  dolce  far  niente  style  of 
wolf-shooting,  and  found  it  delightful 
(though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pig  thought  otherwise),  but  in  the 
battue  was  my  first  invasion  of  wolf- 
dom,  and  the  battue  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  describe. 

We  had  been  awaiting  a  summons  in 
one  direction  or  another,  as  I  have 
said,  for  days.  For  the  lukachi^  a  vari- 
ety of  scientific  hunters  whose  merits 
are  peculiar  and  original,  had  been 
despatched  in  one  direction  to  look  for 
lynx  tracks,  in  order  to  afford  me  a 
chance  of  making  acquaintance  with 
that  beautiful  but  rare  creature  before 
I  left  the  country  ;  while  at  Dubrofka 
the  head  keeper  of  the  English  shooting 
club,  whose  lodge  is  situated  close  to 
the  village  of  that  name,  had  received 
instructions  to  employ  himself  and  his 
underlings  in  looking  out  for  wolves. 
His  orders  were,  first  to  find  the  wolves, 
or  rather  their  tracks,  then  to  "ring" 
them  —  that  is,  to  describe  circles  from 
the  track  as  a  centre  until  a  circle  has 
been  made  with  no  footprints  leading 
out  of  it.  When  such  a  circle  or  ring 
has  been  successfully  made,  with  abso- 
lute certainty  as  to  the  track  intx>  the 
ring  being  the  only  track,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  wolves  have  settled 
down  for  a  rest,  perhaps  to  dine,  per- 
haps to  take  a  siesta  ;  anyhow,  they  are 
"ringed."  A  keeper  will  sometimes 
follow  a  travelling  family  of  wolves  for 
hours,  running  round  and  round  them 
in  wide  circlet,  without  seeing  or  being 
seen,  before  he  gets  a  chance  of  making 
his  ring  safely  round  them.  When 
wolves  are  known  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, however,  a  wise  keeper  will  take 
certain  steps  to  attain  his  end,  by  which 
the  process  of  ringing  the  quarry  is 
rendered  comparatively  simple.  In  a 
word,  he  invites  the  wolves  to  dinner. 


This  he  does,  not,  needless  to  say,  by 
the  usual  process  of  penmanship  and 
stationery,  but  by  first  purchasing  an 
elderly  horse  whose  working  days  are 
over,  or  perhaps  a  cow  whose  life  has 
become  a  burden  to  her  on  account  of 
advanced  age  or  sickness,  or  maybe  a 
dog  —  toothless  and  useless  —  whose 
master  is  no  longer  willing  to  support 
him,  and  is  glad  to  accept  a  glass  of 
vodka  and  a  salted  herring  in  lieu  of  his 
further  services.  The  banquet  having, 
then,  been  procured,  it  is  conveyed,  or 
rather  Ud^  for  its  legs  have  not  as  yet 
been  converted  into  joints,  by  its  new 
master  into  the  woods,  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  sacrificed. 

Here  Ivan  Ivanovit«h  leaves  his  vic- 
tim, having  first  skinned  it  for  reasons 
economical,  and  hies  him  to  his  home, 
or  more  probably  to  the  nearest  drink- 
ing shop,  or  kabdk,  to  await  events. 
When  the  ^olf -feast  that  is  to  be  has 
acquired  that  intensity  of  perfume 
which  leaves  no  doubt,  for  miles 
around,  of  its  presence  (a  few  days  will 
effect  this),  Ivan  Ivanovitch  comes 
forth  from  his  kahdk,  or  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  a 
run  in  the  fresh  air  will  do  him  urood. 
His  showshoes  are  got  out  and  strapped 
on,  his  long  staff,  like  an  alpenstock, 
taken  in  hand,  and  he  is  off  and  away 
to  scour  the  country  for  traces  of  his 
invited  guests.  If  any  wolves  have 
chanced  to  be  saunteriilg  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles  of  the  banquet 
prepared  for  them,  the  invitation  to 
which  is  now  floating  upon  the  breeze 
in  every  direction,  wafted  to  rich  and 
poor  and  to  all  and  eveiy  creature  alike 
with  indiscriminate  and  sumptuous 
hospitality,  those  wolves,  it  may  be 
assumed  with  absolute  conviction,  have, 
on  receiving  notification  of  the  feast, 
put  off  all  other  engagements  and 
turned  their  steps  instanter  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

Now,  a  feasted  wolf  is  a  very  much 
easier  matter  to  deal  with  than  a  wan- 
dering and  hungry  wolf.  The  latter 
will  amble  sadly  along  for  days,  seeking 
something  to  devour,  not  too  proud  to 
chase  a  hare  or  even  a  squirrel,  if  he 
gets  the  chance,  and  delighted  to  help 
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himself  to  any  offal  or  refuse  which  he 
is  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  or  near 
the  villages  which  happen  to  lie  in  his 
line  of  march.  If  any  little  dog,  not 
large  enough  to  inspire  him  with  terror 
or  anxiety,  comes  to  contest  his  right  to 
the  good  things  thus  providentially  left 
in  his  way,  or  to  apprise  its  owners  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Wolf  in  the  village 
street,  that  small  dog  will  be  sought  in 
vain  when  the  family  assembles  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning,  and  his 
place  will  know  him  no  more.  But  a 
wolf  for  whom  a  banquet  has  been  pre- 
pared such  as  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe will  not  think  of  leaving  such  a 
charming  locality.  He  is  very  much 
obliged  to  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  and  intends, 
all  being  well,  to  accept  his  hospitality 
so  long  as  he  is  pleased  to  extend  it. 
He  will  lodge  over  there,  he  thinks, 
among  those  big  trees  a  mile  further 
on.  So  having  said  his  grace  —  which 
consists  of  a  satisfied  sound,  beginning 
with  a  loud  yawn  and  developing  into  a 
howl  —  over  his  first  meal,  he  gives  a 
lazy  list  to  his  tail,  and  trots  slowly 
away  with  the  air  of  one  who  says, 
''I'm  off  for  a  siesta,"  turning  round 
once  or  twice  to  have  a  last  look  at  the 
remains  of  his  late  feast,  and  to  lick  his 
lips  in  delightful  reminiscence  of  it,  ere 
he  finally  disappears  in  the  thick  cover 
he  has  selected  for  his  lodgings. 

This  is  Ivan's  opportunity.  He  soon 
hits  upon  Mr.  Wolf's  tracks,  and  it 
gives  him  but  little  trouble  to  describe 
the  fatal  circle  round  that  gorged  and 
sleepy  individual. 

The  ring  once  formed,  beaters  are 
engaged  at  forty  to  fifty  copecks  per 
head  for  the  day,  while  a  keeper  is  sent 
post  haste  to  the  nearest  railway  station 
in  order  to  despatch  a  telegram  sum- 
moning the  sportsmen  to  the  battue. 
The  beaters  are  now  conducted  by  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  to  the  portion  of  ground  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  unsuspecting 
wolf  is  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  his 
too  generous  breakfast.  In  silence  as 
of  death,  and  under  the  influence  of 
terrible  threats  of  penalties  to  be  in- 
flicted if  the  slightest  whisper  is  uttered 
or  sound  of  any  sort  made,  the  party  of 
thirty  or  forty  men  and  women,  with, 


perhaps,  two  or  three  boys,  makes  its 
way  to  the  charmed  circle,  whose  cii*- 
cumferenee  is  anything  from  half  a 
mile  upwards.  Here  each  person  is 
carefully  placed  by  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  and 
individually  threatened  and  frightened 
into  preserving  strict  silence,  it  may  be 
for  hours,  until  the  sportsmen  shall 
have  arrived  and  the  signal,  a  loud,  shrill 
whistle,  is  given  by  himself.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  they  are  to  jump  to 
their  feet  and  close  in,  yelling  and 
shrieking,  to  a  point  indicated.  Five 
copecks  extra  to  each  beater  for  every 
wolf  killed,  adds  Ivan  Ivanovitch, 
"and  a  vedro  of  vodka  for  the  lot." 
This  last  sentence  acts  like  fire  upon 
the  minds  of  those  beaters.  They  sit 
or  lie  in  the  snow,  and  will  so  sit  or  lie 
for  hours,  motionless,  scarcely  breath- 
ing, their  heroic  souls  resolved  to  do  or 
die,  to  suffer  untold  agonies  of  cold  and 
hunger  rather  than  •  to  make  a  sound 
and  jeopardize  the  vodka  —  for  a  vedro 
of  vodka  and  carte  blanche  to  "go  as 
you  please  "  at  it,  is  the  summum  bo- 
num  of  a  Russian  moiijik. 

Such  had  been  the  preliminaries  to 
the  telegram  which  A.  received  on  that 
eventful  morning.  The  head  keeper, 
Gavril,  had  purchased  the  necessary 
quadruped  four  days  since,  and  the 
wolves  had  done  what  was  expected  of 
them,  as  wolves  should  —  there  were 
four  of  them,  as  the  telegram  informed 
us  —  and  nothing  remained  but  for  us 
to  arrive  and  do  our  part.  But  there  I 
am  wrong.  The  arrivins:  came  after- 
wards.  First  there  was  the  most  deli- 
cious drive  that  ever  exhilarated  the 
heart  of  man  and  caused  him  to  thank 
God,  in  his  soul,  that  he  had  been  bom 
into  so  beautiful  a  world.  Russia  in 
Febniary,  if  the  day  is  a  fine,  frosty 
one  and  the  previous  one  happens  to 
have  been  warm  and  "  thawy,"  is  fairy- 
land. The  sun  in  that  month  of  hard 
frost  has  broken  through  the  gloom 
which  shrouds  the  country  for  the  pre- 
vious three  or  four  months  and  seems 
to  shine  with  an  exuberance  and 
brilliance  which  is  marvellous.  If  it 
thawed  on  the  preceding  day,  then  every 
tree  and  bush  is  delicately  fringed  with 
a  wide  frill  of  ineffably  beautiful  rime 
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which  the  sun  illuminates  but  does  not 
thaw.    The  effect  of  a  forest  scene  on 
such  a  day  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
who  have  not  seen  would  easily  believe. 
The  snow  at  your  feet  is  an  endless, 
dazzling  area  of  diamonds,  each   one 
scintillating  more  beautifullv  than  its 
neighbor,  as  though  it  were  bent  upon 
attracting  attention  to  itself.    The  sur- 
face is  as  hard  as  ice  and  bears  the 
weight  of  a  man,  and  the  cold  is  in- 
tense ;  but  exercise  on  such  a  day  is  an 
endless  delight,  and  the  air  is  so  match- 
less in  its  purity  and  intoxicating  effect 
upon  the  spirits  that  the  intensity  of 
the  cold,  excepting  as  an  added  sense 
of  health  and  delight,  is  the  last  thing 
thought  of.    That  drive  was  perfectly 
delightful.    The  sledge  was  a  kihitkay  a 
sort  of  hooded  cart  on  runners,  drawn 
by    two    Finn    ponies  —  little    animals 
which  seemed  to  feel  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  the  aii*  as  I  did,  and  did 
their  best  to  gallop  the  whole  of  the 
twenty  delicious  miles   which  lay  be- 
tween   us  and    Dubrofka.     The  roads 
were  perfect,  as  smooth  as  glass  and 
marred  by  very  few  oohavui,  or  holes, 
some  of  which,  in  a  bad  season,  are  as 
deep  and  wide  as  a  horse's  grave.     The 
sense  of  motion  is  never  so  delightful 
ns  in  a  sledge,  and  no  sledge  is  so  luxu- 
riously comfortable  as  a  Mbitka.    We 
Hew  along  behind  our  little  ponies  like 
winged  things,  passing  over  the  miles 
as  though  they  were  stone-throws.    Our 
yamschik,  or  driver,  was  a  most  amus- 
ing fellow.    He  would  address  his  ponies 
now  in  terms  of  the  most  exaggerated 
endearment,  calling  them  all  the  pet 
untranslatable  names  in  vogue  in  the 
Russian  language,  '*  little  pigeons  "  be- 
ing, I  think,  his  favorite.    Then,  in  a 
moment,  his  method  would  change,  and 
the  ponies,  witli  all  their  relations  both 
sides  of  the  Styx,  principally  the  female 
ones,  were  villitied  and  abused  in  the 
most   frightful    selection    of    Russian 
Billingsgate  eloquence  that  my  hosts, 
accustomed  to  Russian  ways  of  speech, 
liad  yet  heard.     However,  his  method 
was  effective,  for  those  twenty  miles 
were  covered  in  almost  impossibly  quick 
time,  and  by  noon  we  were  at  Dubrofka 
and  holding  a  council  of  war  with  Gravril 


over  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit. 
Gavril  was  excited  and  proud  and 
happy.  He  had  ringed  four  wolves, 
which  was  a  feat  creditable  in  itself  to 
any  keeper,  and  for  this  he  would  re- 
ceive a  substantial  na  chai,  or  money, 
'^  for  tea."  It  would  not  be  spent  on 
tea,  but  that  is  a  detail.  Then  he  had 
bought  an  old  horse  for  a  rouble.  It 
had  been  on  the  point  of  death,  and  its 
owner  would  have  had  to  bury  it  in  a 
day  or  two.  Gavril  would  charge  live 
rubles  for  the  animal  in  his  account. 
Then,  he  had  sold  the  skin  for  his  own 
profit,  and  the  proceeds  had  kept  him 
affluently  in  vodka  for  the  last  three 
days.  Lastly,  the  beaters  were  placed 
and  the  sportsmen  had  arrived,  and 
here  was  he  drinking  a  glass  of  sherr)', 
with  four  English  barins  —  no  wonder 
Gavril  was  happy  I 

But  the  sherry  is  drunk,  the  biscuits 
eaten,  guns  and  slug  cartiidges  have 
been  taken  out  of  their  cases  and  seen 
to,  places  have  been  drawn  for,  and  we 
must  be  off. 

My  place  was  to  be  between  A.  and 
C,  and  Gavril  was  informed  that,  as  the 
battue  had  been  ordered  principally  for 
the  guest,  he  was  to  do  his  best  to  direct 
the  driven  wolves  towards  the  centre 
of  the  gun-line.  This  Gavril  promised, 
after  a  keen  glance  at  me  (presumably 
to  determine  whether  I  looked  good  for 
a  three-rouble  note),  to  do,  if  he  could. 
"  Now  then  F.,"  said  A.  as  we  left  the 
lodge  for  the  "  ring,"  which  lay  about 
a  mile  distant,  ^^  don't  you  make  the 
slightest  noise  slipping  about  on  your 
snowshoes,  either  going  or  when  there  ; 
don't  stir  an  inch  from  the  bush  behind 
which  Gavril  places  you,  and  don't  be 
tempted  to  fire  at  fox,  hare,  capercailzie, 
or  anything  else  you  see.  If  you  get  a 
sight  of  a  wolf  put  your  gun  up  by 
inches  and  under  cover,  if  you  can,  or 
you'll  never  get  a  shot." 

This  was  all  very  well,  excepting  the 
instructions  as  to  not  ^'slipping  about 
on  my  snowshoes."  They  were  long, 
narrow,  wooden  ones,  not  the  Canadian 
type,  but  about  seven  or  eight  feet  iu 
length  by  six  inches  in  width.  The  foot 
is  secured  by  a  strap  over  the  instep  and 
another  behind  the  heel,  and  to  the  be- 
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ginner  the  task  of  getting  along  at  all 
seems,  at  iii^st,  hopeless  and  heartbreak- 
ing. He  will  make  a  slide  forward 
with  his  right  foot  with  fair  success  ;  but 
he  is  not  so  fortunate  with  his  left,  for 
the  snowshoe  proves  to  be  one  of  those 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  The  tip  of  the  left  shoe  goes 
cross  ways  over  the  tip  of  the  right,  and 
when  he  tries  to  take  another  step  for- 
ward with  his  right  foot  that  member 
naturally  refuses  to  move,  being  tightly 
held  down  by  its  fellow,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  would-be-snowshoe  runner 
bends  rapidly  forwards,  and  either  buries 
his  nose  incontinently  in  the  snow  in 
front  of  him,  or,  if  he  recovers  his  bal- 
ance, does  so  only  to  sit  down  violently 
on  the  back  part  of  his  long  shoes.  My 
plight  on  this  occasion  was  pitiable,  for 
this  was  almost  my  very  first  attempt  to 
manipulate,  or  rather  pedipulate  those 
slippery  engines.  Gavril  and  my  friends 
were,  naturally,  adepts  in  the,  to  me, 
novel  style  of  locomotion,  and  were  up 
and  away,  gliding  with  easy  grace  over 
the  smooth  surface  as  if  the  thing  were 
as  easy  as  walking.  Anxious  to  keep 
up  with  them,  and  full  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  awakened  by  A.'s  instruc- 
tions as  to  absolute  silence,  I,  too,  en- 
deavored to  glide  along  with  grace,  but 
my  efforts  were  only  very  partially  suc- 
cessful. A.  told  me  afterwards  that 
whenever  he  looked  round  I  was  ''  just 
getting  up."  I  believe  this  to  be  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  But  he  added  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, on  looking  round  to  see  how  I 
was  getting  on,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little 
hillock,  he  very  nearly  jeopardized  the 
success  of  the  Ijattue  by  bursting  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  a  catastrophe  which  he 
only  averted  by  stuffing  the  huge  thumb 
of  his  snowshoeing  sjlove  into  his  mouth. 
He  says  that  what  he  saw  was  too  funny 
for  words.  When  he  looked  round  I 
had  just  arrived  breathless  at  the  top  of 
tlie  hillock,  and  was  evidently  intending 
to  stop  and  straighten  my  shoes  before 
attempting  the  descent.  But  my  shoes 
had  no  intention  to  stop  even  for  a 
moment,  and  started  me  down  the  slope 
on  their  own  account  —  one  pointing 
south-west  and  the   other    north-east. 


This  state  of  things  was  bound  to  end 
badly,  and  the  expression  in  my  eyes, 
A.  said,  was  one  of  anguish,  and  boded 
imminent  catastrophe.  The  next  in- 
stant both  my  feet  were  in  the  air,  high 
up,  and  my  head  in  the  snow,  after 
which  I  rolled  the  rest  of  the  way  down 
the  hill,  a  confused  mass  of  legs,  arms, 
and  snowshoes,  with  occasional  visions 
of  a  face  bearing  an  expression  of  agony 
and  alarm  quite  uncalled  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  I  believe  this, 
too,  to  be  a  distortion  of  the  facts  ;  but 
I  admit  that  I  did  have  a  slight  tumble 
while  going  down  a  hill.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  feat  to  perform  with  gi'ace,  my 
dear  reader,  and  cost  the  writer  of  this 
article  many  a  moment  of  terror  and 
many  a  plunge  head  first  into  a  deep 
snow  bath  before  he  acquired  the  art  of 
taking  a  hill  successfully.  But  we  have 
arrived  at  the  ring  now,  and  Gravril, 
finger  to  lip,  is  carefully  placing  his 
guns,  choosing  the  best  available  cover 
for  each,  and  admonishing  us  in  turn, 
by  signs,  to  be  as  silent  as  the  grave 
and  as  vigilant  as  hawks. 

I  had  a  capital  place  behind  a  thick 
low  pine  of  three  or  four  years'  growth, 
whose  branches  were  so  laden  with 
snow  that  they  formed  a  practically 
solid  cover  for  me  to  crouch  behind. 
Taking  my  stand  here  I  loaded  and 
cocked  my  gun  as  silently  as  the  opera- 
tion would  permit,  opened  my  cartridge - 
pocket  in  case  of  a  sudden  demand  for 
more  ammunition,  loosened  my  big 
knife  in  its  sheath,  and  waited.  I  had 
a  few  moments  to  look  around  and  ad- 
mire the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  sun  was  in  his  full  February  splen- 
dor. He  gave  no  heat,  but  his  rays 
served  to  make  beautiful  every  object 
on  which  they  fell,  and  revealed  the 
marvellous  delicacy  of  the  rime-covered 
pines  about  me,  which  towered  taper- 
ing upwards  in  all  heights  and  shapes, 
the  topmost  bough  of  each  showin*; 
like  the  finest  lace  in  the  fairy-like  deli- 
cacy of  its  tracery,  each  particle  of 
greenery  being  picked  out  and  glorified 
with  its  own  tiny  fringe  of  rime  which 
caught  and  reflected  the  sunshine.  It 
was  indeed  a  lovely  spectacle,  and  filled 
the  heart  with  gladness  and  almost  awe. 
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What  a  nuurel,  too,  was  the  silence  of 
it  all  !  The  only  sound  to  be  heard  was 
the  occasional  thud  caused  by  a  lump  of 
snow  falling  from  some  bough  which 
could  bear  its  weight  no  longer,  and, 
relieving  itaelf  of  the  burden,  sprang 
back  to  ita  own  proper  position  until 
the  next  snowstorm  should  load  it  with 
new  weights.  I  was  growing  quite 
dreamy  and  sentimental  over  the  beau- 
ties of  the  scene  and  the  wonder  of  the 
silence  — and,  indeed,  it  was  wonderful 
when  the  fact  was  considered  that  there 
were  forty-five  men  and  four  wolves  all 
present  within  a  small  circular  space 
and  my  train  of  thought  had  led  me  f 
away  from  the  subject  of  wolves  and 
battues,  when  I  was  suildenly  brought 
to  myself  with  a  jerk  by  a  shrill  sound 
which  reverberated  through  the  forest 
with  such  suddenness  that  I  gave  a 
violent  start  and  nearly  dropped  my 
gun.  The  whistle  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  a  noise  which  sounded  as  if 
this  beautiful  fairyland  over  which  I 
had  just  been  sentimentalizing  were 
suddenly  converted  into  a  pandemonium 
and  given  into  the  hands  of  legions  of 
evil  spirits.  Shrieks  and  yells,  rattles, 
old  iron  pots  and  pans  beaten  together, 
every  conceivable  species  of  noise  very 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  assailed 
the  ear  and  IHled  the  forest  with  dis- 
turbance and  unrest.  Thoughts  poetic 
took  wing  and  fled  away  with  the  ailence 
which  had  engendered  them,  and  in  a 
moment  I  was  all  a  spoilsman  and 
watching  with  a  hawk's  eye  every  vis- 
ible spot  of  open  space  before  roe,  and 
listening  with  a  lynx's  ear  for  every 
sound  of  a  padded  footfall  upon  the 
snow.  Several  hares  scudded  by  me  in 
a  moment  and  went  on  their  way,  won- 
dering, doubtless,  why  the  party  with 
the  gun  had  not  made  the  usual  explo- 
sive sound  as  they  passed  biro.  A 
couple  of  lovely  ptai-migan  flew  close 
over  my  head,  followed  by  several  old 
black-cock,  while  a  n'aftcAi'cJt,  or  tree 
partridge,  settled  on  a  tall  pine  on  ray 
left  and  stayed  to  see  what  all  the  noise 
meant.  A  frightened  squirrel  above 
my  head  was  taking  wildly  impossible 
jumps  from  tree  to  tree,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  i      " 


agony  of  terror,  while  a  whole  colony 
of  fieldfares  flitted  aimlessly  about  from 
bush  to  bush,  evidently  wondering  what 
they  had  better  do,  and  deciding  in 
which  dii-ection  safety  lay.  But  I  rec- 
ognize Gavril's  voice  amid  the  hubbub 
shouting  something  or  other  ;  probably 
he  has  seen  the,  wolves,  and  is  trying 
to  give  us  to  understand  the  direction 
they  are  taking.  Suddenly  a  shot  on 
my  right  hand  sets  my  heart  beating  so 
loud  that  it  seems  to  drown  the  noise 
made  by  the  heaters.  But  the  shot 
excites  these  latter  aa  well,  and  they 
redouble,  if  this  is  possible,  the  already 
terrific  noise  they  are  making.  1  won- 
der what  A.  has  fired  at.  Suddenly  I 
hear  A. 'a  voice;  "Look  out,  F.,  in 
front  of  you  1  "  he  bawls,  loud  enough 
to  overtop  the  beaters'  yells.  My  heart 
behaves  idiotically,  and  rendera  breath- 
ing almost  an  impossibility,  aud  I  raise 
my  gun  slowly  and  find  that  1  am  all  of 
a  tremble.  However,  the  gun  is  up, 
and  if  I  catch  sight  of  the  wolves  I  shall 
be  sure  of  getting  it  off.  I  stand  thus 
a  full  minute  in  the  very  flooil-ltde  of 
excitement  —  my  nerves  all  of  a  tingle, 
and  my  heart,  as  I  have  said,  mak- 
ing itself  ridiculous.  "  Why  don't  you 
shoot,  F.  ?"  bawls  A.  suddenly,  and  at 
the  same  moment  I  become  aware  thai 
a  huge  grey  beast  is  standing  in  front 
of  me,  deliberately  turning  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  A.,  whence  the  lasi 
recorded  shout  had  come.  Strange  to 
say,  no  sooner  did  I  catch  sight  of  the 
creature  —  and  a  beautiful  creature  he 
looked  as  he  stood  with  ears  cocked, 
listening  —  than  I  became  perfectly  cool 
and  collected,  my  heart  ceased  its  wild 
conduct  and  my  excitement  vanished  — 
I  was  myself  again. 

"Shall  I  'pot' him,  or  give  him  a 
chance  to  run  ?  "  I  asked  myself.  "  i^'i 
him  run,"  replied  all  my  sporting  iu- 
Btinctc,  backed  up  by  my  British  ideaa 
of  fair  play.  "Bun  he  shall  then,"  I 
decided,  and  waited.  I  was  not  re- 
warded for  my  generosity,  however,  for 
at  that  instant  the  wolf  turned  towards 

e,  saw  the  glint  of  my  gun-barrel,  and 

was  gone. 

He  had  vanished  like  a  fkuh  of  lighl- 
eed   scarcely  say  that  if  my 
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wiatb  and  vexation  could  have  brought 
him  back  to  the  same  spot  he  would 
have  reappeared,  and  all  the  sportsman- 
like considerations  in  the  world  should 
not  have  availed  him  again  ;  but,  alas  I 
my  chance  of  shooting  this  particular 
wolf  —  and  he  the  father  and  flower  of 
the  flock  —  was  gone  forever.  The  next 
moment  a  shot  from  C.  on  my  left  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  struck 
where  I  had  spared  ! 

Lost  in  remorseful  reflections  I  stood 
and  watched.  There  were  other  wolves 
still  in  the  ring.  Oh,  I  vowed,  if  an- 
other member  of  the  family  comes  and 
looks  about  him  anywhere  near  me,  his 
blood  shall  assuredly  dye  the  snow  ! 
No  more  generosity  for  me,  not  if  I 
know  it  I  I  shall  take  my  chance  where 
I  find  it.  It  was  as  though  Fate  said, 
''  Have,  then,  thy  wish  I  "  for  at  the 
instant  a  fine  wolf,  but  uot  nearly  so 
large  as  the  firat,  cantered  by  me,  thirty 
yards  away,  followed  by  another,  his 
exact  counterpart. 

"  Now  or  never,  if  I  want  a  wolfskin 
to  take  home,"  I  thought,  as  I  sighted 
the  leader  and  fired.  As  the  shot  rang 
out,  the  wolf  bounded  into  the  air 
and  fell  over.  I  shifted  the  barrel  as 
quickly  as  possible  a  couple  of  yards  to 
the  right,  expecting  to  find  wolf  No.  2 
still  available  ;  but  it  was  as  though  no 
such  creature  existed  —  he  had  van- 
ished, like  his  father,  now  deceased, 
into  thin  air. 

A  furious  shouting  and  screeching  of 
all  the  bad  names  in  the  vocabulary 
from  the  direction  of  the  beaters  soon 
gave  me  to  understand  that  wolf  No.  2 
was  endeavoring  to  break  through.  He 
did  not  succeed  immediately,  however, 
but  reappeared  at  intervals  during  the 
next  ten  minutes,  giving  each  of  us  one 
or  more  long  shots.  Whether  he  was 
hit  or  not  I  never  found  out  —  probably 
not,  for  slugs  spread  hopelessly  wide  at 
long  distances  —  but  in  any  case  he 
eventually  escaped  through  the  beaters 
and  got  safely  away,  though  the  men, 
and  women  too,  did  their  very  utmost, 
most  pluckily,  to  defeat  his  intentions, 
placing  themselves  over  and  over  again 
in  his  way  as  he  rushed  by,  and  turning 


him  back,  in  spite  of  all  his  snarls  and 
growls,  into  the  ring. 

With  his  escape  the  battue  was  over, 
and  we  assembled  to  view  the  results. 
Close  to  A.'s  ambuscade  lav  dead  the 
mother  of  tlie  family,  a  rakish-lookiug 
creature,  somewhat  mangy,  and  with  a 
ferocious  expression  of  face  which  told 
us  plainly  that  if  she  had  not  been  shot 
dead  the  coup  de  grdce  would  have  been 
attended  with  some  personal  risk  to  the 
giver.  My  victim  was  the  next  rendez- 
vous. He  was  alive,  and  at  our  ap- 
proach tried  to  get  up,  snarling  and 
snapping  viciously  as  we  came  near. 
A  dig  with  the  big  knife  soon  put  the 
poor  animal  out  of  his  misery,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  spot  where 
fell  the  father  and  guide  of  this  inter- 
esting family.  A  gigantic  fellow  he 
was  indeed,  and  an  awkward  customer 
to  meet  in  the  dark.  There  he  lay 
dead,  but  terrible  in  death,  his  great 
fangs  gleaming  white  from  the  midst  of 
the  mingled  blood  and  froth  which 
oozed  out  of  his  mouth.  C.'s  shot  had 
hit  him  fair,  and  knocked  his  fierce  life 
out  of  him  on  the  instant.  Now  that  I 
had  placed  one  of  the  family  to  my 
credit  I  felt  that  I  no  longer  regretted 
having  refrained  from  taking  a  mean 
advantage  of  the  splendid  animal.  A. 
told  me,  however,  that  my  compunction 
had  been  quite  misplaced,  and  that  I 
deserved  to  lose  him,  "  for,"  he  said, 
''in  shooting  wolves  and  foxes  you 
must  swallow  your  sportsman's  code 
and  shoot  when  and  how  you  can. 
Neither  animal  will  ever  give  you  a 
second  chance  if  you  do  not  seize  the 
first."     Perhaps  A.  was  risrht. 

So  ended  the  battue,  but  there  was 
a  spectacle  worth  seeing  when  the  beat- 
ers came  upon  the  scene.  At  sight  of 
the  dead  wolves  men,  women,  and  boys 
danced  and  shouted  with  delight,  and, 
standing  round  the  defunct  creatures, 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  selection 
of  bad  language  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  enough  to  shock  even  a 
wolf,  and  it  was  as  well  for  those  poor, 
stiffening  corpses  that  they  were  spared 
this  public  declaration  of  the  people's 
unanimous  opinion  as  to  their  charac- 
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ters.    A  vedro  of  vodka  appearing  on 
the   scene,  however,  the   thoughts  of 
keepers  and  beaters  alike   took  a  new 
direction,  and  we  left  the  field  of  battle, 
now  converted  into  a  banqueting  hall, 
to    the   merrymakers.     It   was    nearly 
two  o'clock,  and  the  hunger  which  pos- 
sessed us  was  wolfish.     It  was  as  though 
the  departed  spirits  of  our  fallen  victims 
had  passed  into  us,  the   result  of  this 
metempsychosis  being   that  the  Irish 
stew  which  we  had  brought  with  us  in 
the  very  stewpan  wherein  it  was  en- 
gendered, and  which  had  been  heated 
up  for  us  during  the  battue,  tasted  as 
no  other  Irish  stew  has  ever  tasted  be- 
fore or  since,  and  disappeared  so  rapidly 
that  the  transmigrated  spirits  had  clearly 
lost  nothing  by  their  change  of  abode. 
Then  came  the  paying  of  the  beaters, 
now  returned    happy  and    noisy  from 
their  bacchanalian  orgy.     Three  or  four 
rows  of  ten  beaters  in  each  were  placed 
in  line    to   receive  the  small  packets 
containing   the    stipulated    sum,    with 
fifteen  copecks  extra  added  for  three 
wolves  killed,  at  five  copecks  each  wolf. 
I  noticed  that  in  spite  of  their  excite- 
ment  and    happiness    each    person  — 
man,  woman,  or  boy  —  carefully  counted 
his  little  pile  of  silver  before  tendering 
his  "God    give    you    health,"    which 
stands  for  thanks  in  the  moujik's  vocab- 
ulary.     This   fact  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Russian  peasant  is  a 
cannier  person  than  I  had  previously 
supposed. 

Then  came  the  delightful  drive  home, 
with  the  added  joy  which  the  feeling  of 
success  gave  us.  The  ponies  were  as 
fresh  as  ever,  having  been  treated  to  an 
unaccustomed  banquet  of  oats,  and  we 
flew  along  homewards  no  whit  slower 
than  we  had  come.  The  sun  was  still 
bright,  but  the  shadows  were  longer, 
the  short  day  was  closing  in,  and  the 
cold  was  intenser  than  ever.  Not  a 
soul  was  stirring  in  the  villages  as  we 
galloped  through  them,  only  the  usual 
uproarious  shouts  came  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  village  kabdk  —  that  blot 
upon  Russian  progress  and  prosperity  ; 
the  crows,  grey-hooded  fellows  as  well 
as  their  black  brethren,  were  already 
winging  slowly  homewards,   to  circle 


and  play  for  an  hour  or  so  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  whereon  they  intended  to 
lodge,  probably  by  way  of  laying  in  a 
supply  of  caloric  with  the  exercise  suffi- 
cient to  last  them  through  the  long, 
cruel  hours  of  the  bitter  February  night. 
Blackcock  were  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  sitting  by  scores  on  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees.  They  would  have 
preferred  to  be  comfortably  housed 
under  the  surface  of  the  snow,  more 
stu) ;  but  the  surface  was  far  too  hard 
to  admit  of  the  headlong  plunge  into  it 
which  these  beautiful  birds  make  when 
the  snow  is  soft  enough.  Gradually 
the  sun  sinks  and  disappears  ;  the 
ponies  are  getting  a  little  fagged  now, 
and  the  pace  is  not  so  good  ;  yet  witli 
sledge-bells  ringing  merrily  and  the 
little  ponies  steaming,  A.  and  I  glided 
gaily  into  the  town,  each  of  us  richer 
by  a  wolfskin,  and  one  of  us  also  richer 
by  a  far  more  valuable  acquisition  —  an 
experience,  the  memory  of  which,  like 
a  thing  of  beauty,  is  a  joy  forever. 

Fred  Whishaw. 


From  The  Qentleman's  Magazine. 
THE  SWAN-SONGS  OP  THE  POETS. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in 
connection  with  the  press  notices  of  the 
death  of  the  late  laureate,  than  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  critics  seized 
upon  his  last  published  poem  as  an 
appropriate  expression  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  animated  the  great 
singer  in  view  of  his  approaching  end. 
"  Crossing  the  Bar "  seems,  indeed, 
written  in  view  of  eternity  ;  and  what 
could  more  fitly  express  that  Christian 
faith  and  hope,  which  it  has  been  the 
laureate's  life-work  to  clothe  with  beau- 
tiful forms,  than  these  lines  ? 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ; 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  ; 

For  the'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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Last  things  are  proverbially  precious. 
They  are  often  cherished  merely  on 
account  of  their  associations,  and  in- 
vested with  a  charm  which  bears  no 
relation  to  their  intrinsic  value.  But 
the  last  messages  of  the  poets  are 
surely  worthy  of  being  cherished,  for 
the  poets  are  seers  as  well  as  singers ; 
and  it  is  surely  no  mere  fancy  to  sup- 
pose that,  when  approaching  the  close 
of  their  earthly  career,  and  consciously 
or  unconsciously  drawing  near  to  the 
realities  of  Eternity,  they  became  the 
subjects  of  some  special  inspiration,  so 
that  in  their  last  utterances  they 
breathed  forth  in  deathless  strains  the 
very  essence  of  their  creed,  of  the 
spirit  that  had  animated  their  lives,  and 
of  the  message  they  had  to  give  to  the 
world. 

Shelley's  last  great  poem,  "  The  Tri- 
umph of  Life,"  written  as  he  drifted  in 
his  boat  near  Casa  Magni,  over  the  blue 
waters  of  that  bay  in  which  he  was  so 
soon  to  find  a  grave,  was  left  unfinished, 
the  fragment  closing  abruptly  with 
these  words  :  "  Then  what  is  life  ?  I 
cried ; "  a  sentence  which  has  been 
well  said  to  be  of  profound  significance 
when  we  remember  that  the  questioner 
was  about  to  seek  its  answer  in  the 
halls  of  death.  The  whole  poem  may 
be  taken  as  symbolical  of  Shelley's  own 
short  and  troubled  life  —  an  unanswered 
question,  an  unsolved  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

If  we  turn  to  Shelley's  great  contem- 
porary, Byron,  we  find  his  last  poem  no 
less  significant.  It  was  written  on  the 
morning  of  January  22, 1824  —  his  last 
birthday — at  the  fever-haunted  Misso- 
longhi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  up 
the  forlorn  hope  of  liberty  in  Greece, 
with  a  presentiment  that  he  would 
never  return.  The  poem  is  too  well 
known  to  need  quotation ;  its  most 
characteristic  lines  are  these  :  — 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone  ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 

Are  mine  alone. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain, 

And  power  of  love  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 


To  quote  the  words  of  Moore  :  "  Taking 
into  consideration  everything  connected 
with  these  verses,  the  last  tender  aspira- 
tions of  a  loving  spirit  which  they 
breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble 
cause  which  they  so  nobly  express,  and 
that  consciousness  of  a  near  grave 
gleaming  sadly  through  the  whole,  tbere 
is  perhaps  no  production  within  the 
range  of  mere  human  composition 
round  which  the  circumstances  and 
feelings  in  which  it  was  written  cast  so 
touching  an  interest." 

Not  less  remarkable  in  its  way  is  the 
"  swan-song"  of  a  minor  poet,  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  written  in  November, 
1861,  as  he  lay  in  his  last  illness  at 
Florence,  where  he  was  so  soon  to  find 
a  grave  beside  the  last  resting-place  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Life  was 
for  him  a  struggle  ;  his  early  faith  was 
clouded  by  doubt ;  but  his  last  words 
are  full  of  faith  in  the  victory  of  truth. 
The  poem  is  so  little  known  that  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it  in  full. 

Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth,    • 
The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 
And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 

It  may  be  in  yon  smoke  concealed 
Your  comrades  chase  e*en  now  the  fliers, 

And  but  for  you  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 
When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light  ; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow  —  how  slowly  ; 
But  westward,  look  !  the  land  is  bright. 

It  is  a  sentiment  very  similar  to  this 
that  Longfellow  has  given  expression 
to  in  his  last  poem,  "  The  Bells  of  San 
Bias,"  written  on  March  15, 1882.  The 
bells  are  supposed  to  be  saying  in  the 
ear  of  the  poet  —  "the  dreamer  of 
dreams  :  "  — 

Oh,  bring  us  back  once  more 
The  vanished  days  of  yore. 

When  the  world  with  faith  was  flUed ; 
Bring  back  the  fervid  zeal. 
The  hearts  of  fire  and  steel. 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build. 
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Oh,  bells,  of  San  Bias,  la  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  past  again  ; 

The  past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer. 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light ; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere. 

After  Longfellow  one  naturally  thinks 
of  his  countryman  Whittier,  the  Quaker 
Poet,  who  so  lately  entered  into  rest. 
His  last  published  poem  was  the  touch- 
ing tribute  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
on  his  last  birthday,  August  29  of  this 
year.  Written  by  one  venerable  poet 
to  another,  the  last  survivors  of  Amer- 
ica's great  literary  men,  these  verses 
are  very  notable,  and  surely  breathe  a 
spirit  worthy  of  one  who  was  even  then 
standing  so  near  to  the  opening  gates  of 
Eternity. 

Life  is  indeed  no  holiday  :  therein 

Are  want,  and  woe,  and  sin, 
Death  and  its  nameless  fears  ;  and  over  all 

Our  pitying  tears  must  fall. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  or 
late. 
When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our 
own, 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.     Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  gate  no  toll  ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him  who  all  things 
gives. 

And  live  because  He  lives. 


Last  of  all  we  come  to  one  who  was 
the  contemporary  of  our  laureate,  and 
the  only  name  that  was  worthy  to  be 
put  beside  his  —  the  heroic-souled  Kob- 
ert  Browning.  "  Never  say  of  me  that 
I  am  dead,"  were  his  own  words  to  a 
friend  before  he  breathed  his  last  in 
Venice.  The  epilogue  to  "  Asolando," 
which  forms  his  last  published  message 
to  the  world,  breathes  the  same  spirit. 
Did  ever  vei-ses  more  vividly  express 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  mission,  or 
more  fitly  embody  a  sublime  faith  in  the 
continuance  of  the  soul-s  existence  ? 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise  again  ;  are  baffled,  to 
fight  better, 
Sleep,  to  wake  I 

No !    At  noonday,  in  the  bustle  of  men's 
worktime. 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  ; 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back,  as  either 
should  be, 
Strive  and  thrive,  cry  *' Speed  ;  fight  on  ; 
fare  ever 
There,  as  here. 

It  reads  as  if  the  poet  had  written  his 
own  epitaph. 

Alex  Small. 


The  drawback  to  enlistment  is  not  that  a 
man  has  a  bad  time  when  he  enters  the 
army,  but  that  he  has  a  bad  time  when  he 
leaves  it.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
glad  to  believe  that  recruits  are  coming  in 
in  sufiicient  numbers  to  supply  the  season's 
foreign  reliefs,  and  to  provide  for  current 
wants  at  home.  But  even  supi30sing  the 
improvement  in  the  supply  to  be  perma- 
nent, we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  tempt- 
ing the  right  class  of  men  —  that  is  to  say, 
older  men  —  into  the  ranks.  It  would  not 
seem  to  have  required  the  mass  of  evidence 
the  recruiting  committee  has  already  col- 
lected to  arrive  at  this.  But  there  is  no 
hurry  for  the  report.    If  it  is  presented  be- 


fore the  preparation  of  the  coming  esti- 
mates, it  is  not  likely  to  be  acted  upon  this 
year,  and  this  having  happened,  it  would 
probably  follow  that  it  would  be  pigeon- 
holed permanently.  The  report  therefore 
had  better  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  minis- 
ter who  has  not  the  vision  of  a  general  elec- 
tion before  him.  The  recruiting  question 
is  not  so  pressing  as  it  was  six  months  ago, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  recruits  are  coming  in 
briskly.  This  had  better  be  taken  to  suffice 
until  the  subject  can  be  dealt  with  dispas- 
sionately—  or  as  near  to  dispassionately  as 
may  be— a  year  hence,  by  Mr.  Stanhope  or 
Mr.  Stanhope's  successor. 

Broad  AiTOW. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  MUSIC. 

The    music    flows    beneath    Beethoven*  s 
touch 

And  finds  mysterious  way 
To  golden  memories  hid  in  all  men's  hearts, 

Though  heads  be  bowed  and  grey. 

For,  as  the  stately  harmony  floats  by, 

A  vision  of  life's  mom 
Rises  for  one.     Two  figures,  hand  in  hand, 

Walking  among  the  com. 

He  sees  the  sunlight  die  along  those  fields, 

And  there  comes  out  a  star. 
And  then  a  little  white  sail  glides  from  sight 

Beyond  the  harbor  bar. 

They  never  met  again  who  parted  then 
On  that  still  autumn  strand  ; 

Tet  surely  on  his  soul  there  falls  to-night 
Touch  of  an  unseen  hand  ! 

Then  one — so  old  and  lonely — lives  again 

In  childhood's  merry  days. 
What  matter  that  the  world  forget  or  scorn  ? 

He  hears  his  mother's  praise. 

Next,  in  a  heart  grown  somewhat  hard  and 
cold, 

A  long-forgotten  face 
Rises  upon  the  music's  softest  tone, 

And  smiles  from  its  old  place. 

Ah,  could  she  but  come  back  again  to-night 

(He  knows  not  if  she  lives) 
He  would  unsay  some  cruel  words — and 
yet 

He  feels  that  she  forgives  ! 

And  one,  who  dreamed  good  dreams  and 
made  them  true. 

Whose  life  has  been  a  psalm. 
Mounts  on  the  melody  to  mystic  realms 

Where  all  is  glad  and  calm. 

Where,  though  grand  problems  and  great 
tasks  remain. 
All  helpless  tears  are  done. 
And  man  goes  joyfully  to  work  with  God 
Because  they  are  at  one  I 

For  as  mute  exiles  in  unkindly  crowds 
Their  home-sick  memories  bear, 

So  souls  sit  lonely  in  those  hidden  depths 
Ko  other  soul  can  share. 

Until  the  miracle  of  music  works, 

Under  the  Master's  hands, 
And  breathes  a  secret  message  to  each  soul, 

That  each  soul  understands  I 

Argoey.  ISABELLA  FyVIE  MaTO. 


TO  BEBNABDINE. 

I  LOVE  thee,  Bemardine,  nor  more  nor  less 
Could  I  in  amplitude  of  words  express, 
If  with  poetic  art  and  fancy's  play, 
I  troped  and  figured  for  a  summer's  day. 

What  is't  to  quiver  when  thy  name  is  heard 
Like  aspen  leaves   by  breath  of   evening 

stirred  ? 
What  is't  to  hope  for   thee  like    heaven 

above  ? 
Tell  me,  my  Bemardine,  is  this  not  love  ? 

The  chemist's  skill  can  never  analyze. 
What    makes    the    lovelight    flash    from 

beauty's  eyes, 
Nor  can  philosophers  in  words  impart 
The  intuitions  of  man's  love-moved  heart. 

I  do  not  love  thy  head,  divinely  placed, 
Thy  taper  fingers  or  thy  dainty  waist. 
Or  eyes  or  lips,  but  thy  sweet  soul  serene. 
That  blends  all  these  and  makes  them  Ber- 
nardine. 

If  in  a  vale  of  poppies  I  should  sleep. 
While  centuries  o'er  land  and  ocean  sweep, 
Waking,  as  firstling  of  my  lips  I'd  yean 
That  heart  inwoven,  love-word  Bemardine. 
Academy.  J.  C.-B. 


HISTOBY  AND  POETBY. 

Three  men  seem  real  as  living  men  we 
know ; 
The    Florentine,   whose  face,   woe-wom 

and  dark, 
Rossetti  drew;    the  Norman  Duke,  "so 
stark 
Of  arm  that  none  but  him  might  draw  his 

bow," 
And   "gentle    Shakespeare,"    though    en- 
shrouded so 
In  his  own  thought,  that  some  men  can- 
not mark 
The  soul  his  book  reveals,  as  when  a  lark 
Sings  from  a  cloud,  unseen  by  men  below. 

But  still  more  real  than  these  seem  other 
three 
Who  never  walked  on  earth  :  "Hamlet  the 

Dane ; " 
The  "noble   Moor;"   the  crael    Scottish 
thane. 
Ambition's   thrall.     How  strange   that 
they  should  be, 
Though  nought  but  figments  of  the  poet's 
brain. 
Instinct  with  life,  and  yet  more  real  than 

he. 
Temple  Bar.  GhABLES  F.  JOHNSOIT. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Be  view. 
JUPITER'S  NEW  SATELLITE. 

Since  the  inveutioa  of  the  telescope 
some  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago, 
the  j^reat  planet  Jupiter  has  never  heen 
tlie  object  of  so  much  interest  as  it  is  at 
the  present  moment.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  among  the  first  fruits  of  the 
new  instrument  for  looking  at  objects 
which  were  a  long  way  off,  was  the 
great  discovery  of  the  system  of  which 
Jupiter  was  the  centre.  The  four  sat- 
ellites lie  just  on  the  dividing  line 
between  objects  which  can  be  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye,  and  objects  which  re- 
quire optical  assistance  to  make  them 
visible.  It  seoms  to  be  certain  that 
there  have  been  individuals  gifted  with 
rare  powers  of  vision  who  under  excep- 
tionally favorable  circumstances  have 
been  able  to  discern  one  or  other  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  without  optical  aid. 
There  is  certain  testimony  which  seems 
to  show  that  long  before  the  invention 
of  Galileo's  tube  for  studying  the  heav- 
ens, one  or  two  of  these  satellites  had 
been  seen  by  the  Chinese.  But  it  would 
be  futile  to  say  that  these  glimpses  of 
the  moons  of  Jupiter  really  amounted  to 
any  anticipation  of  the  great  discovery 
of  Galileo.  Such  mere  casual  observa- 
tions never  thoroughly  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  the  little  bodies,  still 
less  would  they  yield  such  a  volume  of 
accurate  knowledge  as  would  enable  us 
to  determine  their  movements,  so  as  to 
say  when  they  would  again  be  likely  to 
be  visible.  No  astronomer  ever  seri- 
ously entertained  the  notion  that  there 
was  such  a  system  of  attendants  revolv- 
ing around  Jupiter  until  their  existence 
had  been  demonstrated  once  and  for  all 
by  the  telescope  of  Galileo. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moons 
of  Jupiter  are  in  themselves  quite  bright 
enougli  to  be  ordinarily  seen  by  the 
unaided  eye  were  it  not  for  a  single 
circumstance.  They  lie  too  close  to  the 
great  planet.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  that  the  very  fact  that  they  were 
placed  in  the  brilliant  illumination  which 
Jupiter  radiates  should  rather  tend  to 
make  them  more  easily  discerned.  The 
nearer  an  object  Is  held  to  a  source  of 
light  the  better  it  can  generally  be  seen. 


Does  it  not  thwrefore  appear  to  be  some- 
what paradoxical  to  say  that  the  reason 
we  are  generally  unable  to  see  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  with  the  unaided  eye, 
is  because  they  lie  so  close  to  a  lustrous 
globe  ?  Ought  not  that  to  be  the  very 
reason  why  they  should  be  seen  with  all 
the  greater  facility  ?  This  is  a  point 
which  may  require  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation because  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  recent  great  discovery 
of  which  it  is  our  special  intention  to 
treat. 

We  hold  a  book  near  the  candle  when 
we  want  to  read,  because  under  the 
circumstances  supposed  the  only  light 
available  comes  from  the  candle.  The 
type  has  no  other  illumination,  and  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  candle  the  brighter 
the  printing  appears.  But  this  is  not 
at  all  analogous  to  the  case  of  Jupiter 
and  his  satellites.  We  cannot  think  of 
Jupiter  as  the  candle,  and  a  satellite  as 
a  page  of  the  book.  If  such  were  in- 
deed the  analogy  then  the  nearer  the 
satellite  lay  to  the  body  of  the  planet 
the  more  brightly  would  it  be  illumi- 
nated, and  under  certain  circumstances 
the  more  easily  would  it  be  seen.  The 
very  opposite  is,  however,  notoriously 
the  case.  It  will  be  instructive  to  see 
wherein  the  difference  lies. 

It  is,  of  coui*se,  quite  true  that  Jupiter 
is  a  brilliant  source  of  light,  but  in  this 
respect  the  light  that  emanates  from  the 
planet  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  light  which  radiates  from  the 
sun.  Jupiter  is  not  a  sun-like  object 
diffusing  radiance  around  in  virtue  of 
his  own  intrinsic  brilliancy.  If  the  sat- 
ellites revolving  around  the  planet  were 
really  in  the  condition  of  the  planets 
themselves  as  they  revolve  around  the 
sun,  then  the  closer  the  satellite  was  to 
the  planet  the  greater  would  be  the 
illumination  it  receives.  But  of  course 
this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Although  we 
have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that 
Jupiter  is  in  truth  a  highly  heated  globe, 
yet  we  are  perfectly  assured  that  the 
temperature  falls  far  short  of  that  which 
would  be  required  if  the  great  planet 
were  to  dispense  its  beams  around  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  miniature  sun. 
Indeed,  there  are  facts  connected  with 
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the  satellites  themselves- which  render 
it  perfectly  dear  that  Jupiter,  so  far 
from  possessing  a  sun<like  radiance,  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  any  intrinsic  light 
whatever.  It  shines  merely  as  the  earth 
itself  shines,  or  the  moon  shines,  or  the 
planet  Mars,  or  Venus,  or  Saturn,  by 
the  sunbeams  which  fall  upon  it.  As  to 
the  light  which  illumines  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  it  also  can  only  come  from  the 
sun.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  the 
light-radiating  power  of  a  certain  area  on 
Jupiter  is  the  same  as  that  from  an  equal 
area  on  one  of  his  moons.  There  are 
certainly  intrinsic  differences  between 
the  material  constitution  of  the  great 
planet  and  of  his  satellites  which  pre- 
vent us  from  affirming  that  they  are  at 
all  times  equally  capable  of  reflecting 
light.  Some  poilions  are  whiter  than 
others,  and  therefore  return  a  larger 
fraction  of  the  sunlight  which  falls  upon 
them.  Still,  however,  we  may  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  argument  re- 
member that  as  both  Jupiter  and  the 
moons  are  illuminated  by  the  same  sun, 
they  are  both  sufficiently  nearly  of  the 
same  brightness.  It  therefore  follows 
that  there  would  be  no  gain  of  lustre  to 
the  satellite  in  being  near  Jupiter. 
Note,  then,  the  difference  between 
what  would  have  happened  if  Jupiter 
were  sunlike,  and  what  does  actually 
happen  when  Jupiter  is  merely  a  planet. 
In  the  former  case  there  would  be  a 
distinct  accession  of  brightness  to  the 
satellite  the  closer  it  made  its  approach. 
In  the  latter  case  there  would  be  no 
variation  of  brightness  at  all. 

To  follow  the  argument  a  step  fur- 
ther we  must  think  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  who  is 
observing  the  planet.  On  the  retina  an 
image  is  formed  of  the  great  globe. 
The  image  is  extremely  minute,  but 
owing  chiefly  to  the  disturbances  of  our 
atmosphere,  the  genuine  image  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  region  in  which  the 
nerves  of  the  retina  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  light,  which  ought,  if  all 
sources  of  disturbance  could  be  ex- 
cluded, to  be  entirelv  concentrated 
within  the  image  itself.  Of  course, 
vision  of  other  objects  on  this  affected 
part  of  the  retina  will  be  correspond- 


ingl}'  impaired.  If  the  image  of  a  satel- 
Ute  fall  upon  it,  then  whether  it  will  be 
perceived  or  not  depends  upon  whether 
the  brilliance  of  the  little  object  is  suffi- 
cient to  excite  those  nerves  whose  sen- 
sibility is  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
stray  light  referred  to.  As  the  satellite 
acquires  no  increased  brilliance  from 
Jupiter's  own  lustre,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  further  it  be  away  the  more  will  its 
image  stand  out  on  that  part  of  the 
retina  where  there  is  no  temporaiy 
diminution  of  sensibility,  and  the  better 
it  will  be  seen.  Such  is  the  reason  why 
the  moons  of  Jupiter  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  unaided  eye  except  under  con- 
ditions that  need  not  be  again  referred 
to.  Were  objects  of  no  greater  bril- 
liance quite  aloof  from  such  a  bright 
orb  as  one  of  the  great  planets,  they 
would  easily  be  discerned  without 
optical  aid.  In  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  astronomer,  Jupiter's  satellite 
would  be  reckoned  as  bright  as  a  star 
of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of 
Mars  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1877,  there  has  been  no  event 
in  the  astronomical  world  which  has 
assumed  the  same  interest  as  that  of 
which  we  are  now  to  speak.  From  one 
point  of  view  it  might  appear  that  the 
announcement  of  an  addition  of  another 
satellite  to  Jupiter's  system  was  no  very 
significant  matter  after  all.  Ko  doubt 
the  new  attendant  of  the  great  planet  is 
certainly  a  very  trifling  object,  as  far  as 
dimensions  are  concerned.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  many  of  those  minor 
planets  the  discoveries  of  which  are  con- 
stantly being  announced.  How  comes 
it  that  people  are  talking  about  and 
thinking  about  Jupiter's  fifth  satellite, 
while  there  are  thousands  or  rather  mil- 
lions of  stars  lying  unnoticed  through 
space  ?  and  yet  any  one  of  these  stars 
is  perhaps  a  million  times  as  big  as  this 
little  satellite,  besides  being  a  sun, 
which  may  presumably  be  a  source  of 
light  and  heat  to  planets  which  circulate 
around  it.  What  is  the  ground  for  so 
much  excitement  about  a  discover}' 
of  an  object  which  is  probably  among 
the  most  minute,  if  not  itself  actually 
the  most  minute,  of  all  the  objects  of 
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which  our  telescopes  can  take  cogni- 
zance ?  Why  is  it  that  an  apparition 
of  a  great  comet  with  a  hlazing  tail 
half  across  the  sky  would  not  have  half 
the  interest  for  astronomers  possessed 
by  this  little  stranger  ?  Why  is  it  that 
sun  spots,  lunar  craters,  the  ice-caps  of 
Mars,  and  his  newly  discovered  lakes, 
the  revelations  as  to  Venus,  are  for  the 
moment  forgotten  or  unheeded  ;  why 
is  every  one  so  eager  to  learn  all  about 
this  tiD^  little  moon  of  Jupiter,  and  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  every  fur- 
ther item  of  intelligence  from  the  Lick 
Observatory  ? 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  extreme 
interest  in  the  little  object  appears 
most  natural.  I  am  glad  to  share  in  it, 
for  there  seem  to  be  certain  very  good 
reasons  why  such  interest  should  be  felt. 
In  the  first  place,  Jupiter  has  always 
been  a  favorite  telescopic  object.  The 
globe  itself  is  so  vast  that  the  features 
are  on  a  suflBciently  large  scale  to  be 
discernible  with  comparatively  small 
instrumental  power.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  cloud  belts  on  the  great  planet  are 
familiar  objects  to  every  one  who  has 
ever  used  a  telescope.  Then,  too,  the 
ever-varying  positions  of  the  four  older 
satellites  make  them  a  spectacle  that  is 
always  attractive.  At  one  time  we  are 
watching  an  eclipse,  in  which  a  satellite 
plunges  into  Jupiter's  shadow  and  dis- 
appears for  a  while.  At  another  time 
we  note  how  the  little  object  vanishes 
by  occultation  behind  the  body  of  the 
ffreat  globe  around  which  it  revolves. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  singularly 
delicate  and  beautiful  phenomena  of 
the  transits  of  the  satellites  in  front  of 
the  planet.  In  this  case  not  only  is  the 
satellite  itself  often  to  be  traced  in  the 
act  of  crossing,  but,  as  a  far  more 
striking  manifestation,  its  dark  black 
shadow  is  thrown  on  the  brilliant  globe. 
The  movements  of  the  satellites  are  so 
rapid  that  the  different  phenomena  we 
have  referred  to  are  repeated  fre- 
quently, and  many  of  them  can  be  dis- 
cerned with  a  comparatively  small 
telescope.  But  the  Jovian  system  of 
satellites  has  also  a  claim  on  those 
astronomers  who  devote  themselves 
rather  to  mathematical  research  than  to 


telescopic  observation.  Each  of  the 
moons  is,  of  course,  mainly  guided  in 
its  movement  by  the  attraction  of  the 
great  globe  itself.  If  there  were  only 
a  single  moon  and  if  there  were  no 
other  interference,  then  the  determi- 
nation of  its  movement  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter,  and  the 
places  occupied  by  the  satellite  at  every 
date  could  be  predicted  with  complete 
confidence.  In  no  one  of  the  planets, 
however,  can  so  simple  a  condition  of 
things  as  we  have  supposed  be  realized. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  earth  is 
attended  but  by  a  single  moon,  but  then 
the  movement  of  the  earth's  companion 
is  rendered  highly  complex  by  the  fact 
that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  constantly 
tends  to  make  it  swerve  from  the  simple 
elliptic  path  which  it  would  otherwise 
pursue.  But  the  movement  of  our 
moon,  however  embarrassing  a  problem 
it  may  present  to  mathematicians,  is, 
nevertheless,  simplicity  itself  in  com- 
parison With  the  movement  which  has 
to  be  performed  by  one  of  Jupiter's 
moons.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these 
little  bodies  there  is  not  only  a  force 
exerted  by  the  sun  with  the  effect  of 
disturbing  the  satellites'  motion,  but 
each  one  of  the  four  globes  attracts 
each  one  of  the  others,  and  is  in  turn 
attracted  by  it.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  movements  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  form  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some problems  which  the  mathematical 
astronomer  has  ever  been  called  to 
solve.  It  presents  peculiar  features  of 
difficulty  arising  from  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  Jovian  system  ;  but 
these  very  difficulties,  so  far  from  de- 
terring mathematicians  from  the  studj-, 
have  in  some  cases  acted  as  a  stimulus. 
A  considerable  part  of  Laplace's  famous 
book,  the  '*  Mdcanique  Celeste,"  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  system  of 
Jupiter's  satellites.  He  has  contrived 
certain  analytical  methods  for  encoun- 
tering the  many  points  that  arise,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  explaining  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  dynamical  features 
of  the  system.  Many  other  mathema- 
ticians have  also  essayed  the  task  of  a 
thorough  elucidation  of  the  problem. 
Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
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question  has  been  propounded  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  a 
considerable  prize  has  been  offered  for 
a  satisfactory  discussion.  The  test  of 
the  completeness  of  such  a  theory  would 
be  sought  in  the  precision  with  which 
it  would  enable  the  movements  of  the 
satellites  to  be  predicted.  No  doubt  a 
good  deal  has  been  done  in  this  way. 
Our  "  Nautical  Almanack/'  for  in- 
stance, announces,  with  all  needful 
details,  the  various  eclipses  and  occulta- 
tions  of  the  satellites,  as  well  as  their 
transits  and  the  movements  of  the 
shadows  across  the  disc.  It  is  quite 
possible,  even  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  to  predict  such 
phenomena  for  some  years  in  advance. 
The  accuracy  with  which  these  indica- 
tions can  be  made  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which 
they  are  required.  But  in  such  investi- 
gations the  requirements  of  science 
demand  a  much  closer  degree  of  approx- 
imation between  what  is  observed  and 
what  is  calculated  than  is  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites.  There  is  much  work 
vet  to  be  done  before  the  movements  of 
this  svstem  are  reduced  to  satisfactorv 
order. 

The  object  in  now  mentioning  these 
niattei-s  is  not  assuredly  to  attempt,  in 
these  pages,  any  contribution  towards 
the  task  of  improving  the  tables  of 
Jupiter's  satellites.  My  purpose  is  to 
show  how  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  system  by  astronomers  of  every 
class.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  any  accurate  notion  of  how 
often  Jupiter  has  been  carefully  ob- 
served, let  us  say,  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  We  can,  however,  obtain 
some  sort  of  estimate  which  will  help 
to  explain  the  profound  impression 
which  the  announcement  of  a  discovery 
of  a  new  satellite  is  calculated  to  make. 
The  great  planet  is  visible  for  some 
months  every  year.  We  shall  certainly 
be  well  within  the  mark  if  we  sav  that 
it  must  have  been  scrutinized  carefully 
by  skilful  observers  at  least  a  thousand 
times  each  year.  For,  remember  how 
many  observatories  there  are  in  the 
world,  where  special  attention  is  given 


1  to  such  work,  and  also  of  late  years  how 
many  excellent  telescopes  there  are  in 
private  hands.  Considering,  too,  that 
the  Jovian  system  is  one  of  such  intense 
interest  to  all  observers,  and  that,  ex- 
cept the  moon,  there  is  no  object  in 
the  sky  more  frequently  and  carefully 
studied,  it  is  not  at  all  an  undue  esti- 
mate to  assume  that  Jupiter  and  his 
moons  must  have  been  carefully  exam- 
ined, I  do  not  mean  merely  looked  at, 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  times  in 
the  last  hundred  years. 

Now  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  interest  which  the 
announcement  of  the  detection  of  a 
fifth  satellite  has  created.  Here  was 
this  system  which  every  one  knew, 
which  had  occupied  so  much  attention, 
and  now  we  are  told  on  the  best  author- 
ity that  there  is  something  to  be  seen 
in  it  which  has  eluded  all  the  eyes  that 
ever  looked  at  it  before.  This  is  indeed 
a  surprise.  Those  who  have  good  tele- 
scopes will  think  on  the  fortune  which 
might  conceivably  have  smiled  on  them. 
if  perchance  the  satellite  had  presented 
itself  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  it  may  come  within  the  reach  of 
instruments  less  powerful  than  that  by 
which  it  was  actually  discovered.  The 
mathematical  astronomers  to  whom  the 
problem  of  Jupiter  has  ever  been  an 
attractive  though  a  very  difficult  subject 
will  find  that  the  new  satellite  imparts 
an  entirely  fresh  aspect  to  the  question. 
It  will  now,  doubtless,  be  attacked  again 
with  a  quickened  interest,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  movements  of  the  newly 
discovered  body  will  suggest  considera- 
tions of  great  theoretical  importance. 
It  is  even  quite  possible  that  its  detec- 
tion may  have  the  effect  of  removing 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  hitherto 
been  experienced  in  the  attempts  to 
interpret  the  movements  of  the  four 
older  bodies. 

At  present,  the  information  to  hand 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  new  satellite  was  dis- 
covered are  somewhat  scanty,  but  the 
last  reports  are  enough  to  remove  any 
doubts  that  mijrht  have  been  pi'eviously 
entertained.  The  Lick  Observatory  has 
already  become   famous  from  the  nu- 
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merous  valuable  observations  which 
have  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years.  We  certainly  mean  no  dispar- 
agement to  its  previous  achievements 
when  we  say  that  they  have  been  alto- 
gether cast  into  the  shade  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  last  discovery  which 
has  been  made  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hamilton.  We  fully  appreciate  the 
splendid  series  of  double-star  discoveries 
by  Bumham.  We  recognize  the  value 
of  the  observations  of  Mars,  of  the 
beautiful  lunar  photographs,  of  the  ad- 
mirable and  iustructive  spectroscopic 
work  of  Keeler,  but  from  henceforth  it 
would  seem  that  the  Lick  telescope 
must  be  chiefly  remembered,  not  for 
these  admirable  labors,  but  as  the  in- 
strument with  which  Jupiter's  fifth 
moon  has  been  found.  In  this  respect 
the  Lick  telescope  may  be  compared 
with  another  celebrated  instrument  of 
America,  the  great  Washington  re- 
fractor. Doubtless  much  excellent 
work  has  been  done  by  this  latter  in- 
strument, besides  that  achievement  by 
which  its  name  will  be  specially  handed 
down.  It  was  with  this  superb  glass  at 
Washington  that  Professor  Asaph  Hall 
discovered  the  two  satellites  of  Mars  in 
1877.  This  at  once  raised  the  name  of 
Hall  to  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  famous 
astronomical  discoverers.  Now  we 
have  a  triumph  of  the  same  high  or- 
der won  with  the  Lick  telescope.  This 
entitles  the  name  of  Barnard  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  same  select  roll  as  that 
which  contains  the  name  of  Asaph  Hall. 
On  such  an  occasion  astronomers  of  all 
countries  freely  offer  their  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  those  who  pursue  their 
science  in  America.  In  no  other  coun- 
try can  there  be  found  such  a  lavish 
and  splendid  endowment  of  astronom- 
ical observatories.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  such  abundant  provision  for  the 
carrying  on  of  astronomical  work  of  all 
kinds.  It  were  fitting  that  the  rewards 
should  go  to  the  credit  of  the  country 
which  has  done  most  to  earn  them. 
There  is  no  civilized  nation  whose  in- 
habitants would  not  have  experienced 
a  thrill  of  pride  if  such  an  achievement 
as  the  discovery  of  the  two  moons  of 
Mars  or  of  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter 


had  been  made  within  its  borders  by 
one  of  its  own  people.  As  it  happens, 
both  these  distinctions  belong  to  Amer- 
ica, and  those  who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  matter  know  how  valiantly  the 
American  astronomers  have  struggled 
with  their  difiiculties  and  how  trium- 
phantly they  have  overcome  them. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  great  Lick  telescope  as 
well  as  the  Washington  telescope  are 
both  of  American  manufacture.  They 
are  the  products  of  the  consummate 
optical  skill  of  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  & 
Son  of  Massachusetts.  Those  who  pro- 
vided these  grand  instruments,  those 
who  made  them,  those  who  used  them, 
and  the  nation  which  owns  them,  are 
all  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  the 
splendid  results  of  their  joint  efforts. 

The  orbit  of  Jupiter  so  nearly  resem- 
bles a  circle  that  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  planet  does  not  greatly 
alter.  Accordingly  there  is  not  much 
variation  in  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  planet  at  one  opposition  and  an- 
other. It  does  so  happen  that  in  the 
opposition  through  which  Jupiter  is 
now  passing,  the  actual  distance  which 
is  attained  is  almost  the  smallest  pos- 
sible. Even  that,  however,  is  nearly 
four  times  as  great  as  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  In  the  case 
of  Jupiter,  the  most  important  question, 
so  far  as  the  advantages  for  observation 
are  concerned,  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  opposition  takes  place.  For 
observations  of  a  planet  it  is  specially 
desirable  to  have  the  body  as  high  as 
possible  in  the  heavens.  The  atmo- 
spheric difficulties,  which  are  always  so 
embarrassing  to  the  astronomer,  are 
lessened  with  every  increase  of  the 
altitude.  This  consideration  will  show 
how  it  is  that  the  present  time  offers 
exceptionally  favorable  advantages  for 
the  observation  of  Jupiter.  As  the 
great  planets  move  in  planes  which  arc 
nearly  coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  it 
follows  that  the  best  time  for  observing 
the  planet  will  be  during  the  winter 
season.  Of  course,  the  most  suitable 
moment,  so  far  as  altitude  is  concerned, 
would  be  when  the  opposition  took 
place  on  midwinter  day,  while  the  low- 
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est  altitude  would  be  reached  in  an 
opposition  on  midsummer  day.  At 
present  the  opposition  of  Jupiter  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  October  ;  that  is 
still,  no  doubt,  some  weeks  from  the 
time  that  would  be  on  the  whole  most 
convenient,  but  the  difference  does  not 
amount  to  much,  as  a  glance  at  the 
globe  will  show.  On  all  these  grounds 
the  present  opposition  of  Jupiter  is  an 
eminently  favorable  one,  so  far  as  the 
observers  of  the  planet  who  dwell  in 
northern  latitudes  are  concerned.  But 
even  before  the  great  globe  has  reached 
the  position  which  is  most  advanta- 
geous for  the  purpose  of  observing  it, 
the  achievement  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory is  recorded.  This  is  all  the  more 
fortunate,  because  it  gives  us  room  to 
hope  that  for  some  weeks  still  the  new 
satellite  will  be  diligently  pursued,  and 
thus  its  orbit  will  be  so  far  carefully  de- 
termined as  to  admit  of  the  theory  of 
this  new  addition  to  our  solar  system 
being  properly  examined. 

Professor  E.  E.  Barnard  has  already 
obtained  deserved  fame  as  a  skilful 
astronomical  observer,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  his  announcement  of  this  new 
discovery  has  been  at  once  accepted  by 
astronomers.  It  is  the  extreme  minute- 
ness of  the  body  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  its  hitherto  escaping  notice. 
We  are  told  that  the  fifth  satellite  ap- 
pears as  a  star  of  the  thirteenth  mag- 
nitude, if  not  even  very  much  less.  An 
object  possessing  no  greater  brilliance 
than  is  thus  indicated  can  only  be  per- 
ceived by  a  good  telescope  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  When, 
however,  the  difficulties  of  seeing  the 
Litter  object  are  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  located  close  to  so  brilliant  a 
globe  as  the  great  planet,  then  it  is  only 
the  exceptional  powers  of  the  Lick  tele- 
scope, and  the  exceptional  excellence  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  telescope  is 
placed,  which  enabled  it  to  be  detected 
at  all.  So  far  as  we  can  estimate  the 
lustre  of  the  new  satellite,  it  can  hardly 
be  the  five-hundredth  part  of  the  lustre 
of  even  the  faintest  of  the  older  objects 
belonging  to  the  same  system.  Indeed 
not  improbably  the  proportion  must  be 
expressed    by    a    figure    considerably 


greater  than  that  which  I  have  written. 
If  one  of  the  older  satellites  were 
crushed  into  a  thousand  equal  frag- 
ments, the  bulk  of  one  of  these  frag- 
ments would  be  comparable  with  that 
of  the  new  satellite.  The  distance  of 
the  new  moon  from  the  centre  of  the 
planet  appears  to  be  about  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
miles,  and  the  period  of  each  revolu- 
tion is  now  stated  at  eleven  hours  fifty 
minutes.  It  will  thus  be  noticed  that 
the  satellite  revolves  round  Jupiter  in  a 
period  which  exceeds  that  required  by 
Jupiter  to  accomplish  a  rotation  on  his 
own  axis,  namely,  nine  hours  fifty-five 
and  one-half  minutes.  The  new  satel- 
lite is  so  close  to  the  surface  of  Jupiter 
that  the  difficulty  of  its  detection  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  frequently  hidden  by  the  great  globe. 
Only  for  comparatively  a  small  part  of 
each  revolution  does  the  little  body  ap- 
pear well  away  from  the  margin  of  the 
planet.  When  most  remote  it  will  be 
at  a  distance  of  thirty-six  seconds  from 
the  edge,  that  is,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  diameter  of  Jupiter.  Then  six 
hours  later  it  will  be  at  a  similar  dis- 
tance on  the  opposite  side  of  its  orbit. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  observe  one  of  the 
large  satellites  when  in  the  act  of  transit 
across  the  planet's  disc,  so  that  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  the  transits  of 
an  object  which  is  such  an  extremely 
small  fraction  of  their  size  should  not  be 
perceived.  Of  course  there  is  a  notable 
difference  between  the  case  of  a  transit 
of  a  satellite  over  its  primary  and  that 
of  a  planet,  like  Venus  or  Mercurj-,  in 
front  of  the  sun's  disc.  In  the  latter 
case  the  planet  appears  as  a  black  spot 
against  the  brilliant  background.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  remembered  that  an  un- 
successful search  for  an  intra-Mercurial 
planet  has  actually  been  conducted  in 
the  manner  thus  suggested  by  seeing  if 
it  could  not  be  observed  durinjj  the 
progress  of  the  transit.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  when  a  satellite  of  Jupiter 
transits  over  the  face  of  the  planN. 
The  lustre  of  the  satellite,  arisinsr  as  it 
does  from  sunbeams  only,  is  equal  to 
the  lustre  of  the  face  of  the  planet* 
except  in  so  far  as  inequalities  in  the 
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intrinsic  reflecting  powei-s  of  the  two 
bodies  may  suffice  to  cause  a  difference. 
The  shadow  of  the  new  satellite  on  the 
globe  of  the  planet,  though  no  doubt  it 
would    be    an    extremely  small  point, 
would    still    nevertheless  be  intensely 
black  in  comparison  with  the  surround- 
ing  surface,  and  therefore  it  might  be 
expected  that  it  ought  to  be  compar- 
atively   easy    to    see    when    sufficient 
optical  power  was  available.    It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  diameter 
of  this  shadow  is  considerably  less  than 
the  tenth  of  a  second,  and  therefore  far 
too  minute  to  be  recognizable  as  a  dark 
spot.    As  there  is  but  little  variation  in 
Jupiter's    distance,   it  will  be    almost 
equally  well  displayed  at  every  opposi- 
tion,   if    not   to   observatories   in    the 
British  Islands,  then  to  observatories 
elsewhere.    Thus,  for  instance,  if  the 
opposition  happened  to  be  in  June,  as 
will  sometimes  occur,  then,  though  the 
planet  will  be  very  low  down  for  ob- 
servers in  our  latitudes,  yet  it  will  be 
very  favorably  placed  for  astronomers 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.    Thus  we 
may  hope  that  we  shall  speedily  accu- 
mulate a  considerable  quantity  of  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  new  object. 

To  realize  all  that  is  implied  by  this 
discovery  of  an  additional  moon  to  the 
four  previously  known  members  of  Ju- 
piter's system,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  another  point.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  astronomy  is  aware 
that  the  distances  of  the  several  satel- 
lites from  the  centre  of  the  planet,  and 
the  periodic  times  in  which  they  revolve 
are  connected  by  a  definite  relation. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  immediate  infer- 
ence from  Kepler's  famous  law.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  refer  to  this,  as  it 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  certain  im- 
portant facts  in  connection  with  the 
new  discovery.  Let  us  consider,  for 
instance,  the  innermost  of  the  four  well- 
known  satellites  of  Jupiter.  It  revolves 
round  its  primary  in  a  period  which, 
according  to  the  best  determination, 
may  be  taken  as  1  day,  18  hours,  27 
minutes,  34  seconds.  We  may  regard 
this  orbit  as  circular  and  the  distance  of 
the  satellite  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter 
as  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 


miles.  In  like  manner  the  outermost 
of  the  four  satellites  revolves  around 
Jupiter  in  a  period  of  16  days,  16  hours, 
32  minutes,  11  seconds,  and  the  length 
of  its  radius  is  one  million,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  miles.  There  is 
a  certain  relation  between  the  four 
magnitudes  I  have  named,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  squares  of 
the  times  are  proportional  to  the  cubes 
of  the  distances.  As  this  law  depends 
upon  gravitation  it  must  be  obeyed  by 
any  new  satellite,  and  here  we  can  fore- 
see that  the  Barnard  moon,  whatever 
else  it  may  do,  must  at  all  events  revolve 
in  an  orbit  under  such  conditions  that 
the  cube  of  its  radius  bears  to  the  square 
of  the  periodic  time  exactly  the  same 
relation  as  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
other  satellites.  The  application  of  this 
condition  has  proved  sufficiently  satis^ 
factory.  As  we  are  at  present  informed, 
the  distance  of  the  new  satellite  is  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  period  now  assigned 
is  11  hours,  60  minutes.  These  two 
quantities  do  not  exactly  conform  to 
the  required  conditions,  but  the  discrep- 
ancy is  inconsiderable  ;  for  the  distance 
stated,  the  time  should  have  been  some- 
what more  ;  for  the  time  stated,  the 
distance  should  be  somewhat  less.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  these  early  an> 
nouncements  should  lack  the  precision 
that  will  be  expected  when  more  time 
has  been  given  to  the  investigation  of 
the  little  object. 

In  estimating  the  distance  of  a  satel- 
lite from  its  primary,  the  most  natural 
unit  of  measurement  to  adopt  is  not  to 
be  expressed  in  miles  or  in  thousands  of 
miles.  It  should  rather  be  given  in 
terms  of  the  equatorial  radius  of  the 
planet.  The  sense  of  proportion  is 
gratified  in  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  This  is  specially  advantjigeous 
in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  moons,  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  illustrate  it  by  pointing 
out  the  movements  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  moons  placed  at  different 
distances  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter. 
The  critical  case  of  a  moon  which  was 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the 
planet  so  as  just  to  graze  it,  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest.    The  moon  so  circum- 
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stanced  would  have  to  hurry  round  its 
vast  circle  in  something  less  than  three 
hours.  If  its  pace  fell  short  of  that,  so 
demanded  the  body  would  fall  into  the 
planet.  Were  it  greater,  then  the  body 
would  fly  off  into  a  different  path  alto- 
gether. If  a  satellite  were  situated  at 
a  distance  from  Jupiter  exactly  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  planet  at  its  equator, 
then  the  time  of  revolution  would  be 
just  a  little  more  than  eight  hours. 
With  every  increase  in  the  distance 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
period.  I  need  not  follow  the  matter 
into  any  further  detail  beyond  stating 
that  if  the  distance  of  the  satellite  were 
ten  times  the"  radius  of  the  planet,  then 
the  periodic  time  would  be  about  ninety- 
two  hours. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  case 
of  so  much  interest  that  it  must  not  be 
passed  over.  We  have  hitherto  said 
nothing  as  to  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  on 
its  axis.  Were  Jupiter  a  rigid  body 
throughout  its  mass,  and  could  it  con- 
tain neither  oceans  nor  an  atmosphere, 
then  the  speed  at  which  the  planet  ro- 
tates would  have  no  significance  so  far 
as  the  movements  of  the  satellites  were 
concerned.  But,  of  course,  the  suppo- 
sition just  made  is  anything  but  correct 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  Jupi- 
ter. It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  anv 
parts  of  its  vast  globe  which  could  be 
described  as  rigid,  while  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  enveloped  by  a  prodigious  at- 
mosphere. In  other  words,  Jupiter  is 
composed  of  materials  which  are  liable 
to  tidal  influence.  This  being  so,  the 
speed  of  Jupiter's  rotation  on  his  axis 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  movements  of  his  sat- 
ellites. We  may  take  the  period  of  the 
rotation  at  nine  hours,  fifty-five  and 
one-half  minutes.  This  would  be  the 
periodic  time  of  a  satellite  which  was 
situated  at  a  distance  above  the  surface 
of  the  planet  which  was  about  one  and 
a  quarter  times  as  much  as  his  radius  ; 
more  accurately,  this  magnitude  would 
be  2*273  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter,  the 
unit,  as  before,  being  the  equatorial 
radius  of  the  planet.  A  satellite  which 
revolved  in  this  critical  orbit  would 
occupy  quite  an  exceptional  position,  as 


the  time  of  its  revolution  would  equal 
that  of  the  planet's  rotation,  so  that  the 
satellite  would  be  constantly  over  the 
same  spot  of  the  planet.  The  planet 
would,  in  fact,  always  bear  the  same 
face  towards  an  observer  situated  on 
the  satellite,  just  as  the  moon  always 
turns  the  same  face  to  the  earth.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  new  satellite 
is  somewhat  outside  this  critical  posi- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  period  of  revolution 
of  the  new  satellite  happens  to  be  so 
nearly  twelve  hours  leads  to  a  some- 
what singular  difficulty  in  determining 
its  movements.  It  is  plain  that  to  find 
the  orbit  which  it  pursues  with  any 
precision  it  would  be  desirable  to  com- 
bine observations  made  when  it  was 
now  at  one  side  and  now  at  the  other 
side  of  Jupiter.  Let  us  suppose  that  at 
midnight  the  satellite  is  at  its  greatest 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  planet.  It 
can  then,  of  course,  be  observed  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Six 
hours  later  the  satellite,  having  accom- 
plished half  a  revolution,  will  be  at  the 
greatest  elongation  west ;  but  then  Ju- 
piter will  be  so  placed  that  it  could  not 
be  observed.  Daylight,  of  course,  fol- 
lows, and  in  twentv-four  hours  after 
the  first  observation  the  satellite  will 
have  resumed  the  position  which  it  had 
at  midnight  the  preceding  night.  It 
thus  follows  that  at  one  observatory  it 
can  only  be  possible  for  many  nights  in 
succession  to  observe  the  satellite  at 
one  of  the  sides  of  Jupiter.  If  the 
period  of  revolution  had  happened  to 
be  an  hour  or  two  different  from  what 
it  actually  is,  then  there  would  have 
been  no  such  difficulty.  A  few  nights 
after  one  elongation  had  been  obsei*ved 
the  other  would  have  been  presented  in 
a  convenient  phase  for  measurement. 
As  it  is,  however.  Professor  Barnard 
must  have  his  observations  supple- 
mented by  those  at  some  other  ob- 
servatory in  a  considerably  different 
longitude.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  Tel- 
escopes of  sufficient  power  to  show  the 
new  object  there  may  be,  but  the  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  conditions  for  ob- 
servation presented  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Hamilton  are  not  easilv  to  be 
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paralleled  elsewhere.  It  Ls,  however, 
generally  found  that  once  an  object  has 
been  discovered  it  is  frequently  possible 
to  observe  it  again  with  telescopic  ad- 
vantages greatl}'  inferior  to  those  by 
which  the  discovery  was  made. 

As  to  the  physical  character  of  the 
new  satellite  it  seems  difficult  to  offer 
any  surmise.  It  seems  probable  that 
so  small  an  object  must  be  in  the  solid 
state.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  account- 
ing for  the  obviously  non-solid  condition 
of  Jupiter  himself  by  the  excessive  heat 
which  he  still  contains.  But  the  new 
satellite  bears  to  Jupiter  a  proportion, 
let  us  say,  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  to 
a  cocoanut.  It  therefore  appears  that 
though  such  a  vast  bulk  as  Jupiter  may 
not  yet  have  had  time  to  cool  down  into 
the  solid  form,  the  same  can  hardly  be 
averred  of  its  tiny  companion.  If  there 
should  be  any  fluid  materials  on  the 
small  satellite  they  must  be  distracted 
by  the  most  terrific  tides.  It  is  certain 
that  seas  on  its  surface  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  tidal  forces  at  least  thirty 
times  as  potent  as  those  on  the  eaith. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  new 
satellite  will  afford  much  occupation  for 
mathematicians.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  it  will  not  be  the  means  of  lending: 
afresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  entire 
Jovian  system.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  the  detection  of 
the  new  body  does  not  offer  to  us,  so 
far  as  we  are  at  present  advised,  any 
interesting  information  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  the  satellite  of 
Mars  presented.  The  mass  of  Mars  was 
an  element  not  very  confidently  known 
until  the  satellites  had  been  discovered, 
and  their  distances  and  periods  meas- 
ured. The  mass  of  Jupiter,  however, 
is  one  of  the  most  carefully  determined 
elements  of  the  solar  system.  It  has 
been  accurately  ascertained  by  the 
movements  of  its  satellites,  especially 
of  the  fourth.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  the  value  assigned  to  it  is 
right  to  within  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  whole.  We  have,  therefore,  noth- 
ing further  of  this  kind  to  expect  from 
the  new  satellite.  It  will  also  be  re- 
membered that  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing features  of  the  Martian  system 


of  moons,  was  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
motion  of  the  inner  of  the  two,  by 
which  it  coursed  three  times  round  the 
planet  before  the  planet  turned  round 
once.  This  fact  at  the  time  of  its  an- 
nouncement was  unique  in  the  whole 
solar  system.  There  was  never  a  case 
known  before  in  which  a  secondary 
planet  accomplished  a  revolution  in  less 
time  than  the  primary  accomplished  a 
rotation.  And  so  far  as  this  discovery 
in  regard  to  Jupiter  goes,  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  inner  moon  of  Mars  still 
remains  unique.  Even  though  the 
period  of  the  satellite  is  only  about 
twelve  hours,  it  is  still  about  two  hours 
longer  than  the  time  which  Jupiter 
requires  to  spin  round  his  axis.  We 
ought,  however,  here  to  notice  that  the 
rotation  of  Jupiter  is  exceptionally 
rapid.  If  the  great  planet  required  as 
much  time  for  one  of  his  rotations  as 
does  Mars,  or  the  earth,  then  the  new 
satellite  of  Jupiter  would  present  the 
same  anomalous  feature  to  its  primary 
as  we  actually  find  in  Mars  and  its  inner 
satellite. 

There  are  so  many  mysteries  about 
Jupiter  that  we  are  specially  glad  to 
welcome  the  new  satellite  in  the  hope 
that  somehow  it  will  afford  a  clue  to 
their  explanation.  We  are  still  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  the  great  red 
spot  which  has  a  period  of  rotation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  planet  itself. 
Then  there  are  the  small  black  spots 
which  appear  to  revolve  round  the 
planet  in  a  few  minutes'  less  time  than 
the  planet  itself  requires.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  Professor  Barnard's  discov- 
ery will  remain  an  isolated  one.  The 
announcement  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  only 
one  new  satellite,  but  in  all  probability 
this  is  one  of  those  discoveries  which  is 
often  succeeded  by  others  of  the  same 
class.  In  the  mean  time  we  can  only 
remark  that  the  achievement  has  given 
a  resuscitated  interest  to  good,  old-fash- 
ioned telescopic  work.  This  is  the 
more  needed  because  in  these  modern 
days  of  photographic  and  spectroscopic 
a.stronomy  there  is  some  tendency  to 
regard  the  more  simple  form  of  obser- 
vation as  an  art  of  the  past. 
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Two  hen  sparrows  quarrelling  over  a 
feather,  while  a  girl  watched  tbem  list- 
lessly ;  for  the  rest,  sunshine  imprisoned 
by  blank  walls,  save  where  at  one  end 
a  row  of  scalloped  arches  jrave  on  two 
shallow,  shadowy  verandah-rooms,  and 
at  the  other  a  low  doorway  led  to  the 
world  beyond.  But  even  this  was  veiled 
by  a  brick  screen,  forced  by  the  light 
into  unison  with  the  brick  building  be- 
hind. Thegirl  sat  with  her  back  against 
the  wall,  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her 
chin,  and  her  little,  bare,  brown  feet 
moulding  themselves  in  the  warm,  sun- 
steeped  dust  of  the  courtyai'd.  In  the 
hands  clasped  round  her  green  trousers 
she  held  an  unopened  letter  from  which 
the  London  postmark  stared  up  into 
the  brazen  Indian  sky.  She  was  wait- 
ing to  have  it  read  to  her  ;  waiting  with 
a  dull,  almost  sullen  patience,  for  the 
afternoon  was  stiil  young.  It  was  old 
enough,  however,  to  make  a  sheeted 
figure  in  the  shadow  sit  up  on  its  string 
bed  and  yawn  because  siesta  time  was 
past. 

"  Still  thinking  of  thy  letter,  Feroz  ? 
Bismitlah  I  I'm  glad  my  man  doesn't 
live  in  a  country  where  the  women  go 
about  half  naked." 

"  Who  told  thee  so,  Kareera  ?  The 
Meer  sahib  said  naught." 

A  light  laugh  seeme<l  prisoned  in  the 
echoing  walls.  '■  Wah !  How  canst 
tell  ?  'Tis  father-in-law  reads  thy  let- 
ters. Inaiyut  saith  so.  He  saw  them 
at  Delhi  dancing  like  bad  ones  with  —  " 

"  Peace,  Kareema  1  Hast  no  de- 
cency 7  " 

"Enough  for  my  years,  whilst  thou 
art  more  like  a  grandam  than  a  scarce- 
wed  girl.  Why  should  not  Inaiyut  be 
a  man  ?  A  husband  is  none  the  worse 
for  knowing  a  pretty  woman  when  he 
sees  one," 

She  settled  the  veil  on  her  sleek  black 
head  and  laughed  again.  Feroza  He- 
gum's  small  brown  face  hardened  into 
scorn.  "  Inaiyut  halh  experience  and 
practice  in  the  art  doubtless,  as  be  halh 
in  cock-flghting  and  dicing." 

"  Now  don't  gibe  at  him   ' 
Sure    'tis    the    yi 


amongst  us  Moguls.  I>o  I  sneer  at  thy 
Meer  amusing  himself  over  the  black 
water  amongst  the  menis  ?  " 

"The  Meer  is  not  amusing  himself. 
He  is  learning  to  be  a  barrister." 

Kareema  swung  her  legs  to  the  ground 
with  another  gif^le.  "Wahl  Men 
are  men  all  the  world  over,  and  so  are 
women.  Yea  I  'tis  true."  She  looked 
like  some  gay  butterfly  as  she  flashed 
out  into  the  sunlight,  and  began  with 
outstretched  arms  and  floating  veil  to 
imitate  the  sidelong  graces  of  a  dancing 
girt. 

^'■Hail  Hai!  Bad  one!"  cried  a 
quavering  voice  behind  her,  as  an  old 
woman  clutching  for  scant  covering  at 
a  dirty  white  sheet  shambled  forward. 
'■'■  Can  I  not  close  an  eye  but  thou  must 
bring  iniquity  to  respectable  houses  ? 
'Tis  all  thy  scapegrace  husband  ;  for 
when  I  brought  thee  hither  thou  wast 
meek-spirited  and " 

"  Deck  me  not  out  with  lies,  nurse," 
laughed  Kareema.  '"Sure  I  was  ever 
to  behavior  as  a  babe  to  walking  —  un- 
steady on  its  legs.  So  wast  Ihou  as  a 
bride  ;  so  are  all  women."  She  seized 
the  withered  old  arms  as  she  spoke,  and 
threw  them  up  in  an  attitude.  "  Dance, 
Myl&ben  1  dance  !     'Tis  the  best  way." 

The  forced  frown  faded  hopelessly 
before  the  young,  dimpling  face.  '*  Ka- 
reema 1  Why  will'st  not  be  decent  like 
little  FeroK  yonder  ?" 

"  Why  ?  Because  my  man  thinks  I'm 
pretty  I  Because  I've  line  clothes  I 
Feroza  hath  old  green  trousers  and 
her  man  is  learning  to  be  ■■  trise,'  for- 
sooth !  amongst  the  memsi.  So  she  is 
jealous  — ;—  " 

"  I'm  not  jealous,"  interrupted  the 
other  hotly. 

"  Peace,  peace,  little  doves  !  "  expos- 
tulated tlie  old  nui-se.  ••  Feroz  is  no 
fool  lo  be  jealous  of  a  mfni.  Holy 
Prophet,  Karcem  1  hadst  thou  seen 
Ihem  at  Delhi  as  I  have  ■ — —  " 

"Inaiyut  hath  seen  them  too.  He 
saith  they  are  as  honrin  in  silks  and 
satins  with  bare  breasts  and  arms " 

Myt4ben'H  bony  lingei-K  crackled  in  a 
shake  of  horrified  denial,  "Silence  I 
■'■»meles9  one  !  I  tell  thee  they  have 
eauty,  no  clothes " 
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**  There  !  I  said  they  had  no  clothes/' 
pouted  Kareema. 

The  duenna  folded  her  sheet  round 
her  with  great  dignity.  "Thy  wit  is 
sharp,  Kareem  I  'Tis  as  well ;  for  thou 
wilt  need  it  to  protect  thy  nose  !  The 
mema  have  many  clothes  ;  God  knows 
how  many,  or  how  they  bear  them  when 
even  the  skin  he  gives  is  too  hot.  They 
are  sad-colored,  these  mewi«,  with  green 
spectacles  serving  a«  veils.  Not  that 
they  need  them,  for  they  are  virtu- 
ous and  keep  their  eyes  from  men 
truck.  Not  like  bad,  bold  hussies  who 
dance  — 


?j 


'•  'Tis  not  true,"  cried  Kareema 
shrilly.  "  Thou  say  est  it  to  please  Fe- 
roza.  Inaiyut  holds  they  are  houris  for 
beautj^  and  he  knows." 

In  the  wrangle  which  ensued  the 
London  postmark  revolved  between 
earth  and  heaven  as  the  letter  turned 
over  and  over  in  Feroza's  listless  fingers. 

'*  I  wish  I  knew,"  she  muttered,  with 
a  frown  puckering  her  forehead.  *•  He 
saith  they  are  so  wise,  and  yet " 

Mytaben  paused  in  the  war  of  words 
and  laid  her  wrinkled  old  fingers  on  the 
girl's  head.  "Plague  on  new-fangled 
ways  I  "  she  grumbled  half  to  herself. 
'•  Have  no  fear,  heart's  life  I  they  are 
uncomely.  But  for  all  that,  His  a  shame 
of  the  Meer  to  leave  thee  pining." 

A  hand  was  on  her  mouth.  "  Hush, 
Mytslben  I  'Tis  a  wife's  duty  to  wait 
her  lord's  pleasure  to  stay  or  come." 

There  is  a  dignity  in  submission,  but 
Kareema  laughed  again,  and  even  old 
Myt&b  looked  at  the  girl  compassion- 
ately. "For  all  that,  heart's  life,  'tis 
well  to  be  sure.  Certainty  soothes  the 
liver  more  than  hope.  So  thou  shalt 
see  a  mem.  For  lo !  the  book-readers 
have  come  to  this  town,  and  one  passeth 
the  door  every  eve  at  sundown." 

"  Oh,  Mytftb  1  why  didn't  you  tell  us 
before  ?  "  cried  the  girls  in  a  breath. 

"  Because  'tis  enough  as  it  is,  to  keep 
two  married  girls  straight,  with  never  a 
mother-in-law  to  make  them  dance  to 
her  tune,"  grumbled  the  nurse  eva- 
sively. "Hai,  Kareema  I  I  will  tell 
thy  father-in-law  the  moulvie,^  and  then 
'twill  be  bread  and  water." 

>  A  Mahommedaa  preacher. 


"Bread  and  water  is  not  good  for 
brides,"  retorted  Kareema  with  a  gig- 
gle.    "  And  I  will  see  the  mems  too,  or 

I  will  cry  and  then "    She  nodded 

her  head  maliciously. 

That  evening  at  sundown  the  two 
girls  sat  huddled  up  by  the  latticed  win- 
dow of  the  outer  vestibule,  while  Mytftb 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  men's  court, 
which,  with  that  of  the  women's  apart- 
ments, opened  into  this  shadowy  en- 
trance. By  putting  their  eyes  close  to 
the  fret-work  they  could  see  up  and 
down  a  narrow  alley  where  a  central 
drain,  full  of  black  sewage,  usurped  the 
larger  half  of  the  rough  brick  pavement. 

"  Look,  Feroza  1  look  !  "  cried  Ka- 
reema in  a  choked  voice.  A  white 
umbrella  lined  with  green,  a  huge  pith 
hat  tied  round  with  a  blue  veil,  a  ging- 
ham dress,  a  bag  of  books,  white  stock- 
ings, and  tan  shoes,  —  that  was  all. 
They  watched  the  strange  apparition 
breathlessly  till  it  came  abreast  of  them. 
Then  Kareema' s  pent-up  mirth  burst 
forth  in  peals  of  laughter  so  distinctly 
audible  through  the  open  lattice  that 
the  cause  stopped  in  surprise. 

Feroza  started  to  her  feet.  "  For 
shame,  Kareem,  for  shame  I  He  says 
they  are  so  good."  And  before  they 
guessed  what  she  would  be  at,  the 
wicket-gate  was  open  and  she  was  on 
the  bare,  indecent  doorstep. 

"  Salaam  I  mem  sahib,  saUiam  I  " 
rang  her  high-pitched,  girlish  voice. 
"  I,  Feroza  Begum  of  the  house  of  Meer 
Ahmed  Ali,  barrister-at-law,  am  glad 
to  see  you." 

Before  Kareema,  by  hanging  on  to 
My  tab's  scanty  attire,  lent  weight 
enough  to  drag  the  offender  back  to 
seclusion  the  English  lady  raised  her 
veil,  and  Feroza  Begum,  Moguli,  caught 
her  first  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  mild  blue 
eyes.  She  never  forgot  the  introduc- 
tion to  Miss  Julia  Smith,  spinster,  of 
Ciapham.  Perhaps  she  had  reason  to 
remember  it. 

"I  might  have  believed  it  of  Ka- 
reem," whimpered  the  duenna  over  a 
consolatory  pipe,  "but  Feroz  I  To 
stand  out  in  the  world  yelling  like  a 
hawker.  Ai,  At  I  Give  me  your  quiet 
ones  for  wickedness.    Phut  I  m  a  mo- 
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raent,  like  water  from  the  akin-bag, 
spoiling  everything." 

"  'Twas  Kareem's  laugh  buret  the 
mashk,  nuraie,"  laughed  Feroza.  She 
and  her  sister-in-law  seemed  to  have 
changed  places  for  the  time,  and  she 
was  flitting  about  gay  as  a  wren,  while 
the  former  sulked  moodily  on  her  bed. 

Yet  as  the  days  passed  a  new  jealousy 
came  like  seven  devils  to  possess  poor 
Feroza  utterly.  What  was  this  wisdom 
which  inspired  so  many  well-turned 
periods  in  the  Meer's  somewhat  prosy 
lettere  ?  Beauty  was  beyond  her,  but 
women  even  of  her  race  had  been  wise  ; 
passionate  Nurjehan,  and  even  pious 
Fatma,  —  God  forgive  her  for  evening 
her  chances  with  that  saintly  woman's  I 
The  thought  led  to  such  earnest  study 
of  the  Koran  that  old  Myt&b's  wrath 
was  mollified  into  a  hope  of  permanent 
penitence.  And  all  the  time  the  girl's 
heart  was  singing  pseans  of  praise  over 
the  ease  with  which  she  remembered 
the  long  strings  of  meaningless  words. 
Buoyed  up  by  hope,  she  confided  her 
heart's  desire  to  Kareema. 

"  Eat  more  butter  and  grow  fat,"  re- 
plied that  little  coquette.  '^  Dress  in 
bright  colors  and  redden  thy  lips.  And 
thou  mightest  use  that  powder  the 
mems  have  to  make  their  skins  fair. 
Inaiyut  saith  he  will  buy  me  some  in 
the  bazaar.  That  is  true  wisdom  ;  the 
other  is  for  wrinkles." 

Despite  this  cold  water,  the  very  next 
London  postmark  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Feroza  dis- 
mally, when  her  father-in-law  the 
moulvie  had  duly  entoned  her  hus- 
band's letter.  "  It  looks,  oh  I  it  looks 
ever  so  much  more  on  paper." 

The  old  Mahommedan  stared  through 
his  big  horn-rimmed  spectacles  at  her 
reluctant  finger  feeling  its  way  along 
the  crabbed  writing. 

"  Quite  enough  for  a  good  wife, 
daughter-in-law,"  he  replied.  "  Bring 
my  pipe,  and  thank  Grod  he  is  well." 

As  she  sat  fanning  the  old  man  dute- 
ously  her  mind  was  full  of  suspicion. 
Could  she  have  compressed  the  desire 
and  love  of  her  heart  into  a  few  well- 
turned  sentences  ?     Ah  I  if  she  could 


only  learn  to  read  for  herself.  The 
thought  found  utterance  in  a  tentative 
remark  that  it  would  save  the  moulvie 
trouble  if  she  were  a  scholar. 

"  'Tis  not  much  trouble,"  said  the 
old  man  courteously  ;  "  the  letters  are 
not  long." 

The  effect  of  these  words  surprised 
him  into  taking  off  his  spectacles,  as  if 
this  new  departure  of  quiet  Feroza's 
could  be  better  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

"So  thou  thinkest  to  leai-n  all  the 
Meer  has  learnt?  "  he  asked  scornfully 
when  her  eloquence  abated.  ^^Wah 
illah  1  What  ?  Euclidus  and  algebra, 
political  economy  and  Justinian  ?  " 

The  desire  of  the  girl's  heart  was  not 
this,  but  jealousy  and  shame  combined 
prevented  her  declaring  the  real  stand- 
ard of  her  aims,  so  she  replied  defi- 
antly, "  Why  not  ?  I  can  learn  the 
Koran  fast,  —  oh,  ever  so  fast." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  since  it 
brought  down  on  her  the  inevitable  re- 
ply that  such  knowledge  was  enough  for 
those  who,  at  best,  must  enter  Paradise 
at  a  man's  coat-tails.  Driven  into  a 
corner  she  felt  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  until,  flushed  by  success,  the 
moulvie  forgot  caution  and  declaimed 
against  his  son's  stupidity  in  desiring 
more. 

Feroza  seized  on  this  slip  swiftly.  If 
it  was  as  she  feared,  if  her  husband's 
wishes  were  kept  from  her  ignorance, 
she  must,  she  would  learn.  If  she 
could  not  go  to  school,  the  mems  would 
come  and  teach  her  at  home.  They 
did  such  work  in  Delhi ;  why  not  here  ? 
As  for  the  moulvie's  determination 
that  no  singing  should  be  heard  in  his 
house,  that  was  a  righteous  wish,  and 
she  would  tell  the  mems  not  to  sing 
their  hymns.  Indeed,  such  a  question 
seemed  all  too  trivial  for  comparison 
with  her  future  happiness.  Therefore 
her  disappointment  when  Myt&ben 
brought  back  a  peremptory  refusal  from 
the  mission-ladies  to  teach  on  such  con- 
dition, was  very  keen.  Her  piteous, 
surprised  tears  roused  Kareema's  scorn- 
ful wonder. 

"I  can't  think  why  thou  shouldst 
weep  ;.it  thickens  the  nose,  and  thine 
is  over-broad  as  it  is.    Inaiyut  offered 
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once  to  teach  me,  but  when  I  asked  him 
if  learning  would  make  him  love  me 
better,  he  kissed  me  with  a  laugh.  So 
I  let  it  alone." 

'^  Thou  dost  not  understand,"  sobbed 
Feroza  ;  '^  no  one  does.  The  Meer  is 
wise,  and  I  am  different." 

"  Wah  I  Thou  art  but  a  woman  at 
best,  and  life  is  over  for  us  with  the 
first  wrinkle,  no  matter  what  we  learn. 
Ah,  Feroz  I  let's  enjoy  youth  whilst  we 
have  it.  See  I  I  have  a  rare  bit  of  fun 
for  thee  if  thou  wilt  not  blab  to  Myt&r 
ben.     Promise  1  " 

Three  days  afterwards  Feroza,  escap- 
ing from  the  turmoil  of  a  great  marriage 
in  a  relative's  house,  found  herself, 
much  to  her  own  surprise  and  bewilder- 
ment, forming  one  of  a  merry  party 
of  young  women  disguised  in  boys' 
clothes,  and  bound  for  an  hour  or  so  of 
high  jinks  in  one  of  the  walled  orange 
gardens  which  lay  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  quaiter.  The  idea,  which  had  at 
first  filled  her  with  dismay,  had  next 
grown  tempting,  and  then  become  irre- 
sistible with  Kareema's  artful  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  give  occasion  for  a 
personal  interview  with  the  mission- 
ladies  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
close  by.  So  she  had  allowed  her 
doubts  and  fears  to  be  allayed  ;  though 
inwardly  she  failed  to  see  the  vast 
difference  on  which  her  sister-in-law 
insisted,  between  the  iniquity  of  stand- 
ing on  doorsteps  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  and  sneaking  out  at  night  on  the 
quiet. 

*'  Verily,"  said  Kareema  in  a  pet, 
^'  thou  art  a  real  noodle,  Feroz  I  I  tell 
thee  all  the  good-style  women  do  thus, 
and  my  sister  will  be  there  with  her 
boys.  Wah  I  were  it  not  for  my  hand- 
some Inaiyut,  I  should  die  in  this  dull 
old  house  where  folk  wish  to  be  better 
than  God  made  them." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  while  Miss 
Julia  Smith,  spinster  of  Clap  ham,  sat 
with  her  fellow -workers  in  the  veran- 
dah resting  after  their  labors,  a  boyish 
figure  with  a  beating  heart  was  creeping 
towards  her  as  the  goal  of  every  hope. 

The  English  mail  was .  in ;  an  event 
which  by  accentuating  the  severance 
from  home  ties  is  apt  to  raise  the  en- 


thusiasm of  the  mission-house  beyond 
normal. 

"  How  very,  very  interesting  it  is 
about  the  young  man  Ahmed  Ali,"  re- 
marked Julia  in  a  voice  tuned  to  super- 
latives. ^'  Dearest  Mrs.  Cranston  writes 
that  he  spoke  so  sweetly  about  his 
ignorant  child-wife.  As  she  says,  there 
is  something  so,  —  so,  —  so  comforting, 
you  know,  in  the  thought  of  work  com- 
ing to  us,  as  if,  —  well,  I  can't  quite 
express  it,  you  know, — but  from  our 
own  homes,  —  from  dear,  dear,  old 
England  !  " 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  confused 
good  feeling  in  Julia  Smith.  A  kindly 
soul  she  was,  if  a  little  over  senti- 
mental. Perhaps  a  broken  sixpence, 
stored  side  by  side  with  a  decayed 
vegetable  in  her  desk,  formed  a  credit- 
able explanation  of  the  latter  weakness. 
Such  things  account  for  much  in  the 
lives  of  most  women. 

*'I  suppose,"  she  continued,  *' we 
were  right  to  refuse  without  hymns  ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet 
child's  face  as  she  popped  from  her 
prison.  I  am  making  up  the  incident 
for  our  magazine  ;  it  will  be  most 
touching.  But  now  that  dearest  Mrs. 
Cranston  has  written,  it  seems  like  the 
tinser  of  Providence  — 
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'*  A  boy  wanting  a  miss,"  interrupted 
the  nondescript  familiar,  inseparable 
from  philanthropy  in  India.  "  The  one 
with  an  umbrella,  a  big  hat,  and  a  bag 
of  books." 

A  very  womanly  laugh,  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  militant  pleasure,  ran 
round  the  company.  The  description 
fitted  one  and  all,  and  they  were  proud 
of  the  fact. 

The  moon  shone  bright  behind  the 
arches,  the  scent  of  orange  blossoms 
drifted  over  the  high  garden  wall,  and 
every  now  and  again  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter close  at  hand  overbore  the  more 
distant  noise  of  wedding  drums  and 
pipes. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  son  ?  " 

The  soft  voice  with  its  strange  inflec- 
tions took  away  the  last  vestige  of  Fe- 
roza's  courage.  She  stood  dizzy  with 
absolute  fear,  her  tongue  cleaving  to 
her  mouth.    A  repetition  of  the  ques- 
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tiou  roused  her  to  the  memory  that 
liere  lay  her  one  chance.  She  gave  a 
despairing  glance  into  the  gloom  in 
search  of  those  pale  blue  eyes  ;  then, 
suddenly,  inheritance  broke  through 
her  terror.  She  flung  her  hands  up  to 
heaven,  and  her  young  voice  rose  in 
the  traditional  cry  for  justice.  "  Dohai  I 
Dohai  !  " 

'*  We  do  not  keep  justice  here,"  was 
ihe  soft  answer.  "  You  must  go  to 
the     courts    for   that.      We    are    but 


women 
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''  And  I  too  am  a  woman  I  Listen  I  " 
The  words  which  had  lagged  a  mo- 
ment before  now  crowded  to  her  lips, 
and  as  she  stepped  closer  her  raised 
arm  commanded  attention.  "  You 
have  taken  my  husband  and  left  me  ; 
and  I  will  not  be  left !  You  gave 
him  scholarships  and  prizes,  tempt- 
ing him  away  ;  and  when  I  also  ask 
for  learning,  you  say  you  must  sing. 
What  is  singing  when  I  am  sad  ?  Surely 
God  will  hear  my  tears  and  not  your 
songs  I  " 

Her  passion  swayed  her  so  that  but 
for  Julia  Smith's  supporting  arm  she 
would  have  fallen.  "I  don't  under- 
stand," said  the  Englishwoman  kindly. 
'^  What  have  we  done  ?  Who  are 
you  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  Meer  Ahmed  Ali, 
barrister-at-law,  and  I  want  to  be  taught 
Euclidus,  and  Justinian  and  the,  —  the 
other  things.  You  shall  not  take  him 
away  for  always.  Justice  !  I  say,  jus- 
tice*! " 

"  My  dears  I  My  dears  I  "  cried  Julia 
Smith,  ''  didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  the  fin- 
jrer  of  Providence  — 
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Half  an  hour  afterwards  little  Feroza 
flying  back  to  rejoin  her  companions 
felt  as  if  Paradise  had  been  opened  to 
her  by  a  promise.  But  if  Paradise  was 
ajar,  the  orange  garden  was  closed,  the 
irate  locked,  the  key  gone.  She  peered 
through  the  bars  hoping  it  was  a  prac- 
tical joke  to  alarm  her.  All  was  still 
and  silent  save  for  the  creak  of  the 
well-wheel  and  a  soft  rustle  from  the 
burnished  leaves  where  the  moonlight 
irlistened  white. 

'^  Kareem  I  let  me  in  I  for  pity  sake 
let  me  in  I  " 


Then  a  wild,  uncontrollable  fear  at 
finding  herself  alone  in  an  unknown 
world  claimed  her  body  and  soul,  and 
she  fled  like  a  hare  to  the  only  refuge 
she  knew.  The  mems  must  protect 
her  ;  for  were  they  not  the  cause  of  her 
venturing  forth  at  all  ?  But  for  them, 
or  their  like,  would  she  not  have  been 
well  content  at  home  ?  Yea  I  well 
content. 

The  verandah  was  empty,  and  from 
within  came  a  monotonous  voice.  She 
peered  into  the  dimly  lit  room  to  see  a 
circle  of  kneeling  figures,  and  hear  her 
own  name  welded  into  the  even  flow  of 
prayer.  God  and  his  Holy  Prophet ! 
They  were  praying  that  she  itaight  be- 
come apostate  from  the  faith  of  her 
fathers  I  Tales  of  girls  seized  and  bap- 
tized against  their  will  leaped  to  her 
memory.  She  covered  her  eyes  as  if 
to  shut  out  the  horrid  sight  and  fled ; 
whither  she  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

^'Hail  have  I  found  thee  at  last, 
graceless  I  scandalous  I  "  scolded  some 
one  into  whose  arms  she  ran  at  full 
tilt. 

"  Mytab  I  oh  dear  Mytftb  I  "  she 
cried,  clinging  frantically  to  the  familiar 
figure.  ^'Take  me  home,  oh  please 
take  me  home  I  I  will  never  go  out 
again,  no  never  I  " 

That  was  the  determination  of  igno- 
rance. Eighteen  months  after  wisdom 
had  altered  it  and  many  other  things, 
for  during  that  time  Julia  Smith  had 
sung  hymns  on  the  doorstep  three  days 
a  week.  Sometimes  she  had  quite  a 
lai^e  audience,  and  sometimes  Feroza 
herself  would  listen  at  the  lattice.  On 
these  occasions  the  thin  voice  had  a  ring 
in  it ;  for,  despite  the  fact  that  her  pupil 
was  taught  all  the  truths  of  religion 
in  prose  and  monotone,  poor  Julia  used 
to  wonder  if  this  relegating  of  hymns 
to  the  doorstep  was  not  a  bowing  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon  ;  nay,  worse,  a  neg- 
lect of  grace,  for  she  loved  her  pupil 
dearly.  Not  one,  but  two  pair  of  eyes 
glistened  over  the  surprise  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  absent  husband.  Where- 
fore a  surprise  no  one  knew,  but  surprise 
it  was  to  be.  Feroza  said  the  idea 
originated  in  her  teacher's  sentimental 
brain  ;  if  so,  it  took  root  quickly  in  the 
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girl's  passionate  heart.  Thus,  beyond 
the  fact  of  her  learning  to  read  and 
write,  the  Meer  knew  nothing  of  the 
change  wisdom  was  working  in  his 
wife.  And  meanwhile  time  brought 
other  changes  to  the  quiet  courtyard. 
Handsome,  dissipated  Inaiyut  died  of 
cholera,  and  over  him,  and  the  boy- 
baby  she  lost,  Kareema  shed  tears 
which  did  not  dim  her  beauty.  Three 
months  after  she  was  once  more  making 
the  bare  walls  ring  with  her  inconse- 
quent laughter.  She  jeered  at  Feroza's 
diligence  with  increased  scorn.  No 
man,  she  said,  was  worth  the  losing  of 
looks  in  books,  and  if  the  Meer  really 
spoke  of  return,  a  courae  of  cosmetics 
would  be  more  advisable. 

Even  Julia  shook  her  head  over  Fe- 
roza's thin  face.  "  You  work  too  hard, 
dear,"  she  sighed.  "  Ah  I  if  it  were 
the  one  thing  needful ;  but  I  have  failed 
to  teach  you  that." 

*'*'  Bear  miss  I  don't  look  sad  ;  think 
of  the  difference  you  have  wrought. 
Oh  do  not  cry,"  she  went  on  passion- 
ately, for  the  mild  blue  eyes  were  fill- 
ing with  tears.  "  Come,  we  will  talk  of 
his  return,  full  of  noble  resolutions  of 
self-sacrifice  to  find  —  oh  dear,  dear, 
miss  I  I  am  so  happy,  so  dreadfully 
happy  I  "  As  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  gingham  dress  her  voice  sank  to  a 
murmur  of  pure  content.  But  some 
unkind  person  had  poisoned  Julia's 
peace  with  remarks  of  the  mixing  of 
unknown  chemicals.  After  all,  what 
did  she  know  of  this  absent  husband, 
save  that  dear  Mrs.  Cranston  had  met 
him  at  a  conversazione  ? 

"I  suppose  the  Meer  is  really  an 
enlightened  man?"  she  asked  dubi- 
ously. 

The  gingham  dress  gave  up  a  scared 
face.  "  Dear  miss  I  why  he  is  a  barris- 
ter-at-law  I  " 

Her  teacher  coughed.  ''But  are 
you  sure,  dear,  that  he  wanted  you  to 
learn?" 

"  Not  everything  ;  because  he  did 
not  think  I  could  ;  but  he  spoke  of 
many  things.  I  have  learnt  all,  —  ex- 
cept   " 

*'  Except  what  ?  " 

Feroza  hesitated^     "  I  was  not  sure, 
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—  Inaiyut  said  he  would  teach  it,  but 

he  died 'Tis  only  a  game  called 

whist." 

"  Whist  I  " 

"  Do  I  not  say  it  right  ?    W-h-i-s-t 

—  wist.  Oh,  miss  I  is  it  a  wicked 
game  ?  Is  it  not  fit  ?  Ought  I  not  to 
learn  it  ?  " 

The  fire  of  questions  reduced  Julia 
Smith's  confusion  to  simple  tears.  "I 
don't  know,"  she  moaned,  "  that  is  the 
worst  I  I  thought  it  was  the  finger  of 
Providence,  and,  —  ah,  Feroza  I  If  I 
have  done  you  harm  I  " 

"  You  have  done  me  no  harm,"  said 
Feroza  with  a  kind  smile.  "  You  have 
harmed  yourself  with  cinnamon  tea  and 
greasy  fritters  in  the  other  zenanas,  and 
you  shall  have  some,  English  fashion, 
to  take  away  your  headache." 

So  grumbling  My  tab  brought  an  after- 
noon tea-tray  duly  supplied  with  a  plate 
of  thin  bread  and  butter  from  within, 
and  Feroza's  small  brown  face  beamed 
over  Julia  Smith's  surprise.  ''  He  will 
think  himself  back  amongst  the  mema  I 
Won't  he?"  she  asked  with  a  happy 
lau^h. 

Would  he  ?  As  she  jolted  home  in 
her  palanquin  Julia's  head  whirled. 
Old  and  new  I  Ignorance  and  wisdom  I 
Here  was  a  jumble.  A  stronger  brain 
than  hers  might  well  have  felt  confu- 
sion. For  it  was  sunset  in  that  heathen 
town,  and  from  the  housetops,  in  the 
courtyards,  in  the  very  streets,  men 
paused  to  lay  aside  their  trivial  selves 
and  worship  an  ideal.  Not  one  of  the 
crowd  giving  place  to  the  Inission-lady, 
but  had  in  some  way  or  another,  if 
only  by  a  perfunctory  performance  of 
some  rite,  testified  that  day  to  the  fact 
that  religion  formed  a  part  of  his  daily 
round,  his  common  task.  And  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  whence  the 
missions  come  ? 

Meanwhile  Kareema  bewailing  the 
useless  cards  found  herself  backed  up 
by  old  Myt&ben.  Such  knowledge,  the 
old  woman  said,  would  have  been  more 
useful  than  learning  to  be  cleaner  than 
God  made  you.  'Twas  easy  to  sneer  at 
henna-dyed  hands  ;  but  was  that  worse 
than  using  scented  soaps  like  a  bad 
one,  and  living  luxurious  ?    Sheets  and 
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towels  forsooth  I  Why  Shah-jehan 
himself  never  dreamed  of  such  ex- 
penses. 

"  1  like  them  for  aU  that,"  cried  Ka- 
reema  gaily ;  ^'  and  I  think  the  vnems 
are  wise  to  have  big  looking-glasses.  It 
is  hateful  only  seeing  a  little  bit  of  one's 
self  at  a  time.  And  Feroza  and  I  are 
going  out  to  be  admired  like  the  mems, 
aren't  we,  Feroza  ?  " 

"  If  the  Meer  wishes  it,"  replied  her 
sister-in-law  gravely. 

Myt&b  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
"  Have  a  care,  players  with  fire  !  "  she 
said  shrilly.  "  Have  a  care  I  Is  the 
world  changed  because  it  reads  books 
and  washes  ?  Lo  I  the  customs  of  the 
fathers  bind  the  children." 

"  Myt&b  hath  been  mysterious  of 
late,"  remarked  Kareema,  giving  a 
queer  look  as  the  old  lady  moved  away 
in  wrath.  "  Ah  me  !  if  I  had  but  my 
handsome  Inaiyut  dicing  in  the  vesti- 
bule 'twould  be  better  for  all  of  us, 
maybe." 

Feroza  laid  her  soft  hand  gently  on 
the  other's  shoulder.  *'  I  am  so  sorry 
for  thee,  dear  1  but  we  will  love  thee  al- 
ways and  be  as  sister  and  brother " 

Kareema' s  look  was  queerer  than 
ever,  and  she  laughed  hysterically. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  Feroza 
sate  in  the  sunlit  courtyard  holding  an- 
other unopened  letter  in  her  hand, 
knowins:  that  ere  a  week  was  over  the 
writer  would  be  prisoned  in  her  kind 
arms,  surrounded  by  friendly  laces, 
causrht  in  the  meshes  of  familiar  cus- 
tom.  She  was  not  afraid,  even  though 
his  letters  gave  her  small  clue  to  the 
man  himself.  Her  own  convictions 
were  strong  enough  to  supply  him  with 
opinions  also,  and  even  if  she  did  not 
come  up  to  his  ideal  at  first,  she  felt  that 
the  sweet  satisfaction  of  a  return  to 
home  and  kindred  would  count  for,  and 
not  against  her.  So  she  sate  idly  delay- 
ing to  read  and  dreaming  over  the  past, 
much  as  she  had  dreamt  over  the  future 
nearly  two  years  before.  Only  she  sate 
on  a  chair  now  and  her  white  stockings 
and  patent-leather  shoes  twisted  them- 
selves tortuously  about  its  legs.  She 
thought  mostly  of  the  childish  time 
when  she,  their  cousin,  had  played  with 


Ahmed  Ali  and  Inaiyut ;  it  seemed 
somehow  nearer  than  those  other  days, 
when  the  studious  lad's  departure  for 
college  had  been  prefaced  by  that 
strange,  unreal  marriage. 

And  Kareema  watched  her  furtively 
from  the  far  corner  where  she  and  My- 
tab  were  making  preserves. 

Suddenly  a  loud  call,  fiercely  impera- 
tive, made  them  come  sheepishly  for- 
ward to  where  Feroza  stood  at  bay,  one 
hand  at  her  throat,  the  other  crushing 
her  husband's  letter.  "  What  is  this  I 
What  have  you  all  been  keeping  from 
me  ?  What  does  he  mean  ?  —  this  talk 
of  duty  and  custom.     Ah-h-h " 

Her  voice,  steady  till  then,  broke  into 
a  ringing  cry  as  a  trivial  detail  in  Ka- 
reema's  reluctant  figure  caught  her  eye. 
The  palms  and  nails  of  those  delicate 
hands  were  no  longer  stained  with 
henna.  They  were  as  her  own,  as  na- 
ture made  them,  as  the  Meer  sahib  said 
he  liked  them.  She  seized  both  wrists 
fiercely,  turning  the  accusing  palms  to 
heaven,  while  a  tempest  of  sheer  ani- 
mal jealousy  beat  the  wretched  girl 
down  from  each  new- won  foothold, 
down,  down,  to  the  inherited  nature 
underneath. 

"Then  it  is  true,"  she  gasped.  "I 
see  I  I  know  !  Holy  Prophet  I  what 
infamy  to  talk  of  duty.     He  is  to  marry, 

—  and  I  who  have  slaved He  is 

mine,  mine  I    sav  I      Thou  shalt  not 
have  him  1  " 

Mytab's  chill  old  hand  fell  on  the 
girl's  straining  arm  like  the  touch  of 
Death.  "  Allah  akhhar  wa  Mahommed 
rasul  I  ^  Hast  forgotten  the  faith,  Fe- 
roza Begum,  Moguli  ?  Thine  ?  Since 
when  has  the  wife  a  right  to  claim  all  ? 
Since  when  hast  thou  become  a  meni  f  " 

The  girl  glared  at  her  with  wild  pas- 
sion, and  Kareema  gave  a  whimper  as 
the  grip  bit  into  her  tender  wrists. 
"  Don't ;  you  hurt  me  I  " 

Feroza  flung  them  from  her  in  con- 
temptuous loathing.  "  Fool  I  coward  I 
as  if  he  would  touch  you.    I  will  tell 

him  all.    He  will  know Ah  God  I 

my  head  !  my  head  1 "    She  was  in  the 


>  "  God  Almighty  and  his  prophet  Mahommed ; 
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dust  at  their  feet  stunned  by  her  own 
paiisioQ. 

"  I  warned  the  moulvie  to  break  it  by 
degrees,"  grumbled  My t4b  dragging  the 
girl  to  some  matting ;  *'  but  he  said 
'twould  make  no  more  to  her  than  to 
the  Meer.  Books  don't  seem  to  change 
a  man,  but  women  are  different." 

"  It's  not  my  fault,"  whimpered  Ka- 
reema.  '*I  don't  want  to  marry  the 
Meer ;  he  was  ever  a  noodle.  Prating 
of  its  being  a  duty,  forsooth  I  " 

*'  So  it  is  I  a  bounden  duty.  Kever 
hath  childless  widow  had  to  leave  this 
house,  and  never  shall,  till  God  makes 
us  pigs  of  unbelievers." 

"  I  wish  my  handsome  Inaiyut  had 
lived  for  all  that,"  muttered  the  girl  as 
Feroza  showed  signs  of  recovery.  She 
resisted  all  attempts  at  explanation  or 
comfort,  however,  and  made  her  way 
alone,  a  solitary,  resolute  figure,  to  her 
windowless  room,  where,  when  she 
shut  the  door,  all  was  dark.  There  she 
lay  tearless  while  the  others,  sitting  in 
the  sunlight,  tiilked  in  whispers  as  if 
the  dead  were  within. 

*'  The  moulvie  must  bid  her  repeat 
the  creed,"  was  old  My  tab's  ultimatum. 
''  God  send  the  miss  has  not  made  a 
Christian  of  her,  with  all  those  soapings 
and  washings  !  "  She  had  no  spark  of 
pity.  Such  was  woman's  lot,  and  to 
rebel  was  sacrilege. 

"Don't  make  sure  of  my  consent," 
pouted  Kareema,  her  pretty  face  swollen 
with  easy  tears.  "If  he  is  really  the 
noodle  Feroza  deems,  I'd  rather  be  a 
religious.  'Twould  be  just  as  amus- 
ing." 

My  tab  laughed  derisively.  "  Thou  a 
religious  I  The  gossips  would  have 
tired  tongues.  Besides,  choice  is  over. 
Hai  the  child  lived,  perhaps  ;  but  now 
the  moulvie  hath  a  right  to  see  Inaiyut's 
children  on  his  knee." 

The  sunshine  had  given  place  to 
shadow  before  Feroza  appeared. 

"  Bring  me  a  hurlca, ;  ^  I  am  going  to 
see  the  miss.  Follow  if  thou  wilt,"  she 
sai;l ;  and  though  her  voice  had  lost  its 
ring,  the  tone  warned  Myt&b  to  raise  no 
objection.    Ere  she  left  the  sheltering 

1  The  veU  worn  by  aeoluded  women. 


walls  she  stood  a  moment  before  her 
sister-in-law,  all  the  character,  and 
grief,  and  passion  blotted  out  by  the 
formless  white  domino  she  wore.  "  I 
could  kill  you  for  being  pretty,"  she 
said  in  a  hard  whisper,  as  she  turned 
away. 

She  had  never  been  to  the  mission- 
house  since  that  eventful  night,  and  the 
sight  of  its  familiar  uufamiliarity  re- 
newed the  sense  of  injury  with  which 
she  had  last  seen  it.  Miss  ^^  EsJismitt 
sahib  "  they  told  her  was  ill ;  but  she 
would  take  no  denial  and  so,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  Feroza  entered 
an  English  lady's  bedroom.  Simple, 
almost  poor  as  this  one  was  in  its 
appointments,  the  sight  sent  a  throb  of 
fear  to  the  girl's  heart.  What  I  Was 
not  Kareema's  beauty  odds  enough,  that 
she  must  fight  also  against  this  un- 
dreamed-of comfort  ?  She  flung  up  her 
arms  with  the  old  crv,  *'  Dokai  I  Do- 
hail'*'*  The  fever-flushed  face  on  the 
frilled  pillows  turned  fearfully.  "  What 
is  it,  Feroza  ?     Oh  !  what  is  it  ?  " 

The  question  was  hard  to  solve  even 
in  the  calm  sessions  of  thought,  well- 
nigh  impossible  here.  Why  had  she 
been  lured  from  the  old  life  in  some 
ways  and  not  in  all  ?  Was  their  boasted 
influence  all  words  ?  Then  why  had 
they  prated  of  higher  things?  Why 
had  they  lied  to  her  ? 

Poor  Julia  buried  her  face  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  drenched  in  eau-de-Co- 
logne, and  sobbed,  "  Ah,  take  her  away  I 
Please  take  her  away  I  " 

So  they  led  her  gently  to  the  text- 
hung  drawing-room  with  a  cottage  piano 
in  one  corner,  and  shook  their  heads 
over  her  passionate  appeals.  They 
could  do  nothing,  they  said,  —  nothing 
at  all,  —  unless  she  cast  in  her  lot  with 
them  absolutely  ;  so  she  turned  and 
left  them  with  a  sombre  fire  in  her  eyes. 

She  never  knew  how  the  days  passed 
until,  as  she  watched  the  sunlight  creep 
up  the  eastern  wall  of  the  court,  it  came 
home  to  her  that  on  the  next  evening 
Meer  Ahmed  Ali  would  watch  it  also. 
She  seemed  not  to  have  thought,  and  it 
was  Kareema  and  not  she  who  had  shed 
tears.  On  that  last  night  the  latter 
came  to  where  her  cousin  lay  still,  but 
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sleepless.  "Why  wilt  be  so  foolish, 
Feroza  ?  "  she  said  petulantly.  **  Noth- 
ing is  settled.  If  he  is  a  noodle,  I  will 
none  of  him,  I  tell  thee.  If  not,  thou 
art  too  much  of  one  thyself  to  care. 
God  knows  he  may  not  look  at  either, 
through  being  enamored  of  the  mema. 
And  oh,  Feroza,"  she  added,  her  sym- 
pathy overborne  by  curiosity,  "think 
you  he  will  wear  the  strange  dress  of 
the  miss  aahih^a  sun-pictures  ?  If  so  I 
shall  laugh  of  a  surety." 

A  gleam  of  consolation  shot  through 
poor  Feroza's  brain.  Men  disliked  rid- 
icule. "  Of  course  the  Meer  dresses 
Europe-fashion,"  she  replied  stiffly. 
"  Thou  seemest  to  forget  that  my  hus- 
band is  a  man  of  culture." 

A  man  of  culture  I  undoubtedly  if  by 
culture  we  mean  dutiful  self-improve- 
ment. That  had  been  Meer  Ahmed 
All's  occupation  for  years,  and  his  gen- 
tle, high-bred  face  bore  unmistakably 
the  look  of  one  stowing  away  knowl- 
edge for  future  use.  He  was  really  an 
excellent  young  man ;  and,  during  his 
three  years  at  a  boarding-house  in  Not- 
ting  Hill,  had  behaved  himself  as  few 
young  men  do  when  first  turned  loose 
in  London.  He  spoke  English  per- 
fectly, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  he  had  not  learnt  that  could  be 
learnt  by  an  adaptive  nature  in  the 
space  of  thirty-six  calendar  months 
spent  in  diligent  polishing  of  the  sur- 
face of  things.  He  learnt,  for  instance, 
that  people  looking  at  his  handsome, 
intelligent  face,  said  it  made  them  sad 
to  think  of  his  being  married  as  a  boy 
to  a  girl  he  did  not  love.  Thence  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  martyr  took  root  and 
flourished,  and  he  acquiesced  proudly 
in  his  own  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  prog- 
ress. For  him  the  love  of  the  poets 
was  not,  and  even  in  his  desire  for  Fe- 
roza's education  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  more  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty 
than  by  any  hope  of  greater  happiness 
for  himself.  The  natural  suggestion 
that  he  should  marry  his  brother's 
widow  he  looked  on  merely  as  a  further 
development  of  previous  bondage  ;  and 
he  told  himself  again  that,  not  having 
swerved  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  faith, 
he  was  bound  to  set  his  own  views  aside 


in  favor  of  a  custom  desired  by  those 
chiefly  concerned.  Besides,  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  surprised  sympathy  in 
which  he  lived  it  was  hard  indeed  not 
to  pose  as  a  victim. 

And  so,  just  as  poor  Feroza  was  con- 
fidently asserting  his  culture,  he,  hav- 
ing given  his  English  fellow-passengers 
the  slip,  was  once  more  putting  on  the 
clothes  of  an  orthodox  Mahommedan. 
Feroza,  on  the  other  hand,  had  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  advanced  Indian  lady, 
which,  with  surprisingly  little  change, 
manages  to  destroy  all  the  grace  of  the 
original  costume.  The  lack  of  braided 
hair  and  clustering  jewels  degrades  the 
veil  to  an  unnecessary  wrap  ;  the  pro- 
priety of  ^e  bodice  intensifies  its  shape- 
lessness  ,•  t,iie  ver}^  face  suffers  by  the 
unconceai.  \  holes  in  ears  and  nose. 

Kareema  stared  with  a  smile  akin  to 
tears.  "Th«,/Q  is  time,"  she  pleaded. 
"  Come  I  I  cau  \..ake  you  look  twice  as 
well." 

Their  eyes  met  with  something  of 
the  old  affection,  but  Feiioza  shook  her 
head.     "  I  must  find  out " 

"If  he  is  a  noodle?"  The  inter- 
rupting giggle  was  almost  a  whimper. 
"  You  mean  if  he  is  blind  I  Ah,  Fe- 
roza I  look  at  me." 

No  need  to  say  that ;  the  puzzled 
eyes  had  taken  in  the  sight  already. 
Gleams  of  jewelled  hair  under  the  gold- 
threaded  veil ;  a  figure  revealed  by  the 
net-bodice  worn  over  a  scantier  one  of 
flowered  muslin  ;  bare  feet  tucked  away 
in  shells  of  shoes  ;  long  gauze  draperies 
showing  a  shadow  of  silk-clad  limbs  ; 
above  it  all  that  dimpling,  smiling  face. 
She  shook  her  head  again. 

In  the  long  minutes  of  waiting  she 
lost  herself  in  counting  the  bricks  on 
the  familiar  wall  until  the  sight  of  a  tall 
man  at  the  door  dressed  as  a  Mahom- 
medan startled  her  into  drawing  the 
veil  to  her  face  in  fear  of  intrusion. 

As  the  man  withdrew  quickly  Karee- 
ma's  laugh  rang  out.  "  To  think,  Fe- 
roza I  thou  shouldst  be  purdah  to  him 
after  all  thy  big  talk." 

"  The  Meer  I  Was  that  the  Meer  ?  " 
faltered  Feroza.  "  I  did  not,  —  the 
dress  — 
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poor  Inaiyut.  See  I  yonder  he  comes 
again  ushered  by  father-in-law.  Now, 
quick,  Feroza  I  " 

The  voice  quavering  over  the  pre- 
pared phrases  of  thanks  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  home-coming  was  infinitely 
pathetic  ;  and  yet,  as  Ahmed  Ali  took 
the  outstretched  hand,  he  was  conscious 
above  all  things  of  a  regret,  almost  a 
sense  of  outrage  ;  for  the  bondage  of 
custom  was  upon  him  already.  Ka- 
reema  catching  his  look  came  forward 
with  ready  tact.  "We  welcome  my 
lord,"  she  said  in  the  rounded  tone  of 
ceremony,  "as  one  who,  having  trav- 
elled far,  returns  to  those  who  have 
naught  worthy  his  acceptance  save  the 
memory  of  kinship.  My  sister  and  I 
^reet  you  as  sisters,  Nay  more,"  she 
added  lightly  ;  "  I  too  shake  hands  En- 
glish-fashion, and  if  I  do  it  wrong  for- 
give us  both,  since  learned  Feroza  is 
teacher." 

"You  make  me  very  happy,"  an- 
swered the  Meer  heartily.  "  How  well 
you  are  all  looking." 

Xo  need  to  say  where  his  eyes  were. 

"  You  mistake,  Meer  sa/ii6,"  cried 
Kareema  swiftly,  "Feroza  looks  ill. 
"Tis  your  blame,  since  she  worked  over- 
hard  to  please  you." 

The  forbidding  frown  came  too  late 
to  prevent  Ahmed  All's  glance  finding 
it  on  his  wife's  face.  It  was  not  be- 
coming. "  Was  it  so  hard  to  learn  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  a  patronizing  smile. 
•'But  your  handwriting  improved  im- 
mensely of  late." 

The  tips  of  Feroza's  fingers  showed 
bloodless  under  their  nervous  clasp,  but 
she  said  nothing.  Indeed  she  scarcely 
opened  her  lips  as  they  sat  talking  over 
the  morning  meal.  Even  when  the 
Meer  refused  tea  and  toast  in  favor  of 
chupatties  and  kqftas^  it  was  Kareema 
who  supplied  surprise.  Feroza  was  all 
eyes  and  eai*s,  and  not  till  the  sun  tip- 
ping over  the  high  walls  glared  down 
on  them  did  she  lose  patience  enough 
to  ask  vaguely,  what  he  thought  about 
it  all. 

"TTafc  t7Za/i,"  cried  the  moulvie, 
'<  Feroza  hits  the  mark  I    What  thinkest 

>  Unleavened  cakes  and  mince-meat  balls. 


thou,  my  son  ?  But  I  fear  not,  for  thou 
hast  the  faithful  air,  and  canst  doubtless 
repeat  thy  creed  purely." 

The  young  man  looked  round  the 
familiar  scene,  every  detail  of  which 
fitted  so  closely  to  memory  that  no 
room  remained  for  the  seven  years' 
absence.  A  rush  of  glad  recognition 
surged  to  heart  and  brain  making  him 
stand  up  and  give  the  Kalma.^ 

"  I  am  content,  oh,  my  father  I  "  he 
cried  in  ringing  tones  as  the  sonorous 
echoes  died  away  to  silence.  "  I  am 
content  to  come  back  to  the  old  life,  to 
the  old  duties." 

"  The  sun  makes  my  head  ache,"  said 
Feroza,  rising  abruptly,  "  I  will  go  into 
the  dark  and  rest." 

"  Don't  go,  Feroza  I  Thou  hast  not 
told  the  Meer  about  thyself,"  pleaded 
Kareema,  rising  in  her  turn.  "She 
hath  worked  so  hard,"  she  added  petu- 
lantly to  the  young  man.  "  No  one  is 
worth  it,  no  one." 

The  Meer  looked  from  oiio  to  the 
other.  "  Learning  is  hard  for  women," 
he  began.  Then  something  in  his  wife's 
face  roused  the  new  man  in  him,  mak- 
ing him  say  in  a  totally  different  tone 
and  manner,  "  I  am  afraid  I  hardly 
understand." 

"  That  is  what  Kareema  says  of  me," 
replied  Feroza  icily. 

Her  cousin  as  she  sat  down  once  more 
to  listen  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  And 
she  counted  herself  as  something  better 
than  a  woman,"  was  her  inward  com- 
ment amid  her  smiles. 

Feroza  saw  nothing  of  her  husband 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  men's 
court  was  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
she  herself  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
many  feminine  congratulations.  Only 
at  sunset,  before  starting  to  attend  a 
feast  given  in  his  honor,  he  found  time 
for  five  minutes'  speech  with  her  ;  but 
almost  to  her  relief,  he  was  far  too  con- 
tent, far  too  excited  by  his  own  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  any  other  feel- 
ing in  her  mind.  Yet  a  momentary 
hesitation  on  his  part  as  he  was  leaving 
made  her  heart  bound,  and  a  distinct 
pause  brought  her  to  his  side  with  wist- 
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ful  eyes,  only  to  see  Kareema  uodding 
and  smiling  to  him  from  the  roof  whither 
she  had  gone  for  fresher  air.  "  What 
is  it?"  he  asked  kindly,  though  his 
looks  were  elsewhere. 

*' Nothing,"  she  answered,  *' nothing 
at  all.     Go  in  peace  I  " 

The  moon,  rising  ere  the  sun  set, 
stole  the  twilight.  So  she  sate  gazing 
at  the  hard,  square  outlines  of  the  walls 
till  far  on  into  the  night,  her  mind  filled 
with  but  one  thou<jht.  The  thoui'ht 
that  by  and  by  Ahmed  Ali,  flushed  with 
content  at  thin<'s  which  she  had  tauarht 
herself  for  his  sake  to  despise,  would 
come  home  to  her  —  to  his  wife.  The 
little  room  she  had  travestied  into  a 
pitiful  caricature  of  foreign  fashions 
seemed  to  mock  her  foolish  hopes,  so 
she  crept  away  to  the  lattice  whence  she 
had  had  her  first  glimpse  of  wisdom. 
Even  on  that  brilliant  night  the  vesti- 
bule itself  was  dark  ;  but  through  the 
door  she  could  see  the  empty  arcades 
of  the  men's  court  surrounding  the  well 
where  she  and  her  cousins  used  to 
play. 

A  rustle  in  the  alley  made  her  peer 
through  the  fret-work,  for  the  veriest 
trifle  swayed  her  ;  but  it  was  only  a  dog 
seeking  garbage  in  the  gutter.  Then  a 
door  creaked  and  she  started,  wondering 
if  Ahmed  Ali  could  be  home  already. 
Silence  brought  her  a  dim  suspicion 
that,  but  for  this  wisdom  of  hers,  she 
might  have  waited  his  return  calmly 
enough.  Footsteps  now  I  She  cowered 
to  the  shadow  at  the  si2:ht  of  Kareema 
followed  by  Mytab  bearing  something. 

"  He  mayn't  be  back  till  late,"  came 
the  familiar  giggle  ;  "  and  a  soft  pillow 
will  please  him." 

The  pair  were  back  again  before  she 
recovered  her  surprise,  and  Kareema 
paused  ere  re-entering  the  women's 
door.  *'  Poor  Feroza  I  She  will  get 
accustomed  to  it,  I  suppose." 

*'  Of  what  hath  she  to  complain  ?"  re- 
torted the  old  voice  ;  ''  he  is  a  properer 
man  than  I  deemed.  Say,  heart's  desire, 
what  said  he  when  I  saw  thee " 

*'  Mytab  !  thou  mean  spy  I  Bah  1  he 
told  me  he  would  change  a  letter  and 
call  me  Carina,  since  it  meant  dearest 
in  some  heathen  tonijue.     Thev  bejrin 


thus  over  the  black  water  likely  ;  'tis 
not  bad  and  new  at  any  rate." 

Feroza  scarcely  waited  for  distance 
to  deaden  the  answeiing  giggle.  She 
was  on  her  feet,  pacing  to  and  fro  like 
a  mad  creature.  Ah  !  to  get  away  from 
it  all  —  from  that  name,  from  the  look 
he  must  have  given  —  to  get  something 
cold  and  still  to  quench  the  raging  tiro 
in  her  veins !  Suddenly,  without  a 
waver,  she  walked  to  the  well  and 
leaned  over  its  low  parapet.  Iler  hands 
sought  the  cool,  damp  stones,  her  eyes 
rested  themselves  on  the  faint  glimmer 
far  down  —  ever,  oh  ever  so  far  away  ! 
Hark !  some  one  in  the  alley.  If  it 
were  he  ?  Ah  I  then  she  must  go  away, 
ever  so  far  away 

Meer  Ahmed  Ali  found  his  pillow 
comfortable,  and  only  woke  in  the 
dawn  to  see  Mytab  standing  beside  him. 

"  Feroza  I  "  she  cried.  "  Where  is 
Feroza?  " 

A  dull  remorse  came  to  his  drowsy 
brain.     "  It  was  so  late  —  I " 

"  Holy  Prophet,  she  is  not  here  1 
Thou  hast  not  seen  her !  Then  she 
hath  gone  to  the  Missen  to  be  baptized. 
Why  didst  turn  her  brain  with  books  ? 
Fool  I     Idiot  I  " 

"  The  mission  I  "  Meer  Ahmed  Ali 
was  awake  now,  and  the  peaceful  party, 
gathered  in  the  verandah  for  early  tea, 
stared  as  the  young  man  burst  in  on  it 
with  imperious  demands  for  his  wife. 
Then  the  surroundings  recalled  his  ac- 
quired courtesy,  and  he  stammered  an 
apologetic  explanation. 

"She  has  gone  away?"  cried  Julia, 
with  a  queer  catch  in  her  breath.  *'  Oh, 
Meer  sahib  I  what  a  mistake  we  have 
all  made.  It  was  too  late  to  write,  and 
then  I  got  ill ;  but  indeed  I  I  was  going 
down  this  very  morning  to  try  to  make 
you  understand." 

"  Understand  what  ? "  asked  the 
Meer,  helplessly  confused  ;  adding  hur- 
riedly, ''  But  I  can't  stay  now.  She 
must  be  found.  I  will  not  have  her  run 
away.  I  will  have  her  back  —  yes  I  I 
will  have  lier  back." 

Half  an  hour  later  Julia  Smith,  driycn 
to  the  moulvie's  house  by  remorseful 
anxiety,  found    the    wicket-gate    ajar. 
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She  entered  silently  upon  a  scene  framed 
like  a  picture  by  the  dark  doorway  of 
the  men's  court. 

Feroza  had  come  back  to  those  famil- 
iar walls.  She  lay  beside  the  well,  and 
the  water  from  her  clinging  garments 
crept  in  dark  stains  through  the  dust. 
She  had  wrapped  her  veil  round  her  to 
stifle  useless  cries,  and  so  the  dead  face, 
as  in  life,  was  decently  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  She  lay  alone  under  the 
cloudless  sky,  for  her  friends,  shrinking 
from  the  defilement  of  death,  stood 
apart :  Kareema  sobbing  on  Mytab's 
breast,  with  ^Vhmed  Ali,  dazed  yet  in- 
dignant, holding  her  hand  ;  themoulvie, 
repeating  a  prayer ;  the  servants  still 
breathless  from  their  ghastly  toil.  Julia 
Smith  saw  it  all  with  her  bodily  eyes  ; 
yet  nothing  seemed  worth  seeing  save 
that  veiled  figure  in  the  dust.  She 
knelt  beside  it  and  took  the  slender, 
cold  hand  in  hers.  "  My  dear,  my 
dear  I  "  she  whispered  through  her  sobs. 
"  Surely  you  need  not  have  gone  so  far, 
so  very  far  —  for  help. " 

But  the  dead  face  was  hidden  even 
from  her  tears.  F.  A.  Steel. 


From  The  Church  Quarterly  Beyiew. 
THE    POETRY    OF    TO-DAY— AND 
TO-MORROW.i 

"  The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  ;  " 
but  the  poetry  of  man,  which  is  in  large 
measure  only  the  poetry  of  earth  as 
reflected  in  the  more  or  less  distorted 
mirror  of  man's  perceptions,  is  some- 
times dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  is  contin- 
ually subject  to  variations  in  its  strength 
and  vitality.  The  poetry  of  earth  re- 
peats its  music  through  the  seasons  year 
by  year  with  unceasing  regularity,  con- 
stant in  spite  of  its  infinite  variety  ;  but 
the  poetry  of  man  may  have  its  history 
marked  off  by  languages  and  by  periods, 
by  its  rise  and  its  decay.    Its  periods  of 

1  1.  The  Shorter  Poems  of  Robert  Bridges.  Lon- 
don, 1890. 

2.  AchUles  In  Scyros.  By  Robert  Bridges.  Sec- 
ond Edition.    London,  1892. 

3.  Love's  Looking-Glass ;  a  Volume  of  Poems. 
By  H.  C.  Beeching,  J.  W.  Mackail,  and  J.  B.  B. 
Nichols.    London,  1881, 

4.  The  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club.  London, 
1892. 


vigor  and  its  periods  of  decline  may  be, 
indeed  they  assuredly  are,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  varying  power  of  men 
to  appreciate  and  record  the  ever-pres- 
ent poetry  of  nature  ;  but,  however 
they  are  accounted  for,  their  occurrence 
is  certain,  and  is  recognized  in  the  ordi- 
nary phrases  of  literary  history.  We 
talk  of  the  Elizabethan  age  of  litera^ 
ture,  of  the  Augustan  age,  of  the  Geor- 
gian or  Revolutionary  age  ;  we  may  now 
talk  of  the  Victorian  age,  no  longer  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  it 
is  consequently  difficult  to  form  a  dis- 
passionate judgment,  but  as  one  of 
which  the  work  is  done  and  may  be 
estimated,  which  stands  on  its  achieve- 
ments to  be  praised  or  to  be  con- 
demned ;  and,  finally,  we  may  look 
forward  to  another  age  which  shall 
succeed  it  in  the  near  or  distant  future. 
The  history  of  English  literature  is 
marked  throughout  its  course  bv  a 
series  of  undulations,  each  representing 
the  rise  of  a  certain  force  or  combina- 
tion of  forces,  which  works  itself  up  to 
its  culmination  and  then  declines.  TJie 
court  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
rose  through  Surrey  and  Wyat  to  Spen- 
ser, and  declined  through  Cowley  and 
Herbert.  The  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
same  age,  akin  yet  different,  rose 
through  Peele  and  Marlowe  to  Shake- 
speare, and  declined  magnificently 
through  Fletcher  and  Webster  and  Shir- 
ley. The  circumstances  of  Milton's  life 
place  him  somewhat  outside  the  regular 
course  of  the  development  of  English 
literature  ;  but  Dryden  marks  the  sum- 
mit of  the  reaction  from  the  Puritan 
ascendency,  while  in  the  matter  of  tech- 
nique and  versification  he  is  only  a  step 
in  the  way  which  leads  on  to  Pope. 
Pope  represents  the  clim«ax  of  conven- 
tionalism in  poetry,  accompanied  by 
the  attainment  of  a  perfect  technical 
command  of  certain  metrical  effects  ; 
and  he  is  followed  in  due  course  by  tlu? 
decline  which  works  itself  out  through 
Tate  and  Pye.  The  next  upheaval  is 
reached  less  by  development  from  the 
prevailing  poetry  of  George  II. 's  reign 
than  by  a  reaction  from  its  whole  drift 
and  spirit,  striving  to  substitute  life  an^l 
variety  for  a  monotonous  and  unreal 
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convention.  The  way  is  paved  by  Cow- 
per  and  Burns  ;  the  summit  is  reached 
in  the  multifarious  achievements  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Scott  and  Byron,  all  the  offspring 
of  one  spirit,  working  itself  out  in 
divers  ways  ;  and  the  inevitable  decline 
followed  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades 
of  the  present  century,  in  Alaric  A. 
Watts  and  Felicia  Hemans.  To  this 
succeeded  the  fresh  and  vigorous  out- 
burst of  poetry  on  which  we  now  look 
back  as  the  Victorian  age. 

We  look  back  at  it,  althous^h  the 
queen  who  gives  it  its  name  is  happily 
still  upon  the  throne,  and  the  poet  who 
has  done  most  to  mould  its  character 
has  not  ceased  to  write.  But  though 
Lord  Tennvson  has  not  ceased  to  write, 
and  to  write  well,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  record  of  his  best  work  is 
closed,  and  the  range  of  his  genius 
finally  determined.  And  though  Lord 
Tennyson  lives, ^  many  of  those  who 
were  his  contemporaries  and  friendly 
rivals  are  dead,  and  the  others  have 
apparently  given  us  the  best  that  they 
have  to  give.  Browning,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Clough,  Mrs.  Browning,  Rossetti, 
Newman  are  gone ;  Swinburne  and 
William  Morris  have  given  us  their  best 
work,  and  no  new  poet  has  arisen  yet  to 
take  their  place.  We  have  reached  the 
inevitable  period  of  decay,  of  pause, 
and,  as  it  were,  of  marking  time,  and 
may  take  stock  of  the  work  of  the  past 
generation,  and  of  its  influence  on  that 
which  is  passing. 

The  poetry  of  the  Victorian  age  is 
neither  precisely  of  the  same  character 
as  that  which  preceded  it,  nor  the  result 
of  any  violent  reaction.  Its  two  leading 
names,  beyond  all  question  or  contro- 
versy, are  Tennyson  and  Browning  ; 
and  of  these  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  former  represents  more  truly 
the  general  character  of  the  period. 
Browning,  with  all  his  greater  force  and 
originality,  with  all  the  popularity  which 
in  his  latter  years  he  hardly  won,  has 
been  less  popular  with  readers  in  gen- 
eral, and  has  had  less  influence  on  con- 

>  Alas  I  this  is  no  longer  true.  As  these  pages 
are  passing  through  the  press  the  news  reaches  us 
that  he  has  "  crost  the  bar  "  (October  6). 


temporary  poets.  On  the  other  hand, 
nearl}'^  all  bear  something  of  the  mark 
of  Tennyson.  Matthew  Arnold,  Clough, 
Edwin  Arnold,  Lewis  Morris,  and  to  a 
less  extent  Swinburne  and  William  Mor- 
ris, testify  to  his  influence  ;  and  of  the 
lesser  singers  there  are  very  few  that 
have  not  raised  a  portion  of  their  flow- 
ers from  his  seed.  Tennyson,  then,  is 
the  typical  poet  of  the  Victorian  period , 
and  he  can  trace  his  line  in  legitimate 
descent  from  the  Georgian  poets,  and 
especially  from  Wordsworth  and  Keats. 
To  Wordsworth  —  not  exclusively,  but 
more  than  to  any  of  his  contemporaries 
—  is  due  the  awakened  insight  into 
nature  which  is  one  of  the  special  marks 
of  nineteenth-century  verse  ;  and  from 
Keats  Lord  Tennyson  may  have  inher- 
ited a  certain  sensuous  delight  in  beau- 
tiful things  and  beautiful  words  which 
characterizes  the  poetry  of  both,  as  well 
as  the  command  of  a  blank-verse  style 
in  which  Milton  is  their  only  superior. 
And  it  is  precisely  these  qualities, 
minute  observance  of  nature  and  artis- 
tic elaboi-ation  of  beauty  in  phrase, 
which  are  the  pre-eminent  character- 
istics of  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  age. 
Browning  has  the  first  not  less  than 
Tennyson,  though  he  is  conspicuously 
wanting  in  the  second.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold has  both,  tinged  with  his  especial 
shade  of  reflection  and  intellectuality. 
Swinburne  has  both,  the  love  of  lan- 
guage in  particular  swelling  out  into 
excessive  luxuriance  of  words.  Wil- 
liam Morris  has  both,  with  an  archaism 
which  strives  after  truth  of  expression 
by  an  avoidance  of  conventional  and 
un-Saxon  words.  And  the  lesser  poets, 
at  whose  head  we  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
without  offence,  put  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  owe  their  popu- 
larity to  their  cultivation  of  these  two 
qualities,  and  might  almost  be  classed 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  show 
taste  in  the  cultivation. 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  illustrate  this 
view  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
writers  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  Mr.  Robert  Bridges 
may  not  be  a  poet  of  great  force  or  orijy- 
inality,  but  he  possesses  a  delicate  tast<» 
and  a  devotion  to  artistic  finish  which 
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make  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
living  writers  of  verse.  The  fastidious 
avoidance  of  anything  like  sensation- 
alism or  self-advertisement  accounts  for 
the  slowness  with  which  he  has  ob- 
tained public  recognition  ;  but  the  unan- 
imous welcome  given  to  his  recent 
volume  of  "  Shorter  Poems  "  has  car- 
ried his  name  beyond  the  naiTow  circle 
of  personal  friends  and  chance  admir- 
ers into  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
literary  world.  For  delicacy  of  ob- 
aervation  and  refinement  of  expression 
he  has  no  equal  at  the  present  day  in 
English  verse,  though  in  prose  he  may 
find  kindred  spirits  in  Mr.  Pater  and 
Mr.  Stevenson. 

There  is  a  hill  beside  the  silver  Thames^ 
Shady  with  birch  and  beech  and  odorous 

pine ; 
And  brilliant  underfoot  with  thousand  gems 
Steeply  the  thickets  to  his  floods  decline. 

Straight  trees  in  every  place 

Their  thick  tops  interlace, 
And  pendant  branches  trail  their  foliage  fine 

Upon  his  watery  face. 

And  on  this  side  the  island,  where  the  pool 
Eddies  away,  are  tangled  mass  on  mass 
The  water- weeds,  that  net  the  fishes  cool. 
And  scarce  allow  a  narrow  stream  to  pass  ; 

Where  spreading  crowfoot  mars 

The  drowning  nenuphars. 
Waving  the  tassels  of  her  silken  grass 

Below  her  silver  stars. 

Sometimes  an  angler  comes,  and  drops  his 

hook 
Within  its  hidden  depths,  and  Against  a  tree 
Leaning  his  rod,   reads  in  some  pleasant 

book, 
Forgetting  soon  his  pride  of  fishery  ; 

And  dreams,  or  falls  asleep, 

While  curious  fishes  peep 
About  his  nibbled  bait,  or  scornfully 

Dart  off  and  rise  and  leap.^ 

Such  delicate  workmanship  as  this 
poem,  which  requires  to  be  read  at 
length  to  be  fully  appreciated,  is  not 
within  the  compass  of  every  one,  but 
its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  very  much  of 
Victorian  literature,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least  of  its  representatives.  We 
recognize  it  in  Lord  Tennyson's 

1  Robert  Bridges*  Shorter  Poems,  pp,  '28-90. 


One  willow  over  the  river  wept. 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh  ; 
Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow. 
Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will. 
And  far  through  the  marish  green  and 

still 
The  tangled  water-comses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yel- 
low.2 

in  Browning's 

all  wildness, 
No  turf  nor  moss,  for  boughs  and  plants 

pave  all. 
And  tongues  of  bank  go  shelving  in  the 

waters. 
Where  the  pale-throated  snake  reclines  his 

head. 
And  old  grey  stones  lie  making  eddies  there^ 
The  wild  mice  cross  them  dry-shod.^ 

or 

The  chapel  and  bridge  are  of  stone  alike, 
Blackish-grey  and  mostly  wet ; 

Cut  hemp-stalks  steep  in  the  narrow  dyke. 
See  here  again,  how  the  lichens  fret 

And  the  roots  of  the  ivy  strike.* 

in  Matthew  Arnold's 

sweet  spring  days, 
With  whitening  hedges  and  uncrumpling 
fern. 
And  bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest  ways, 
And  scent  of  hay  new-mown.* 

or,  finally,  since  some  end  must  be  put 
to  quotations,  in  Swinburne's 

lower  pools  that  see 
All  their  marges  clothed  all  round 
With  the  innumerable  lily. 
Whence  the  golden-girdled  bee 
Flits  through  flowering  rush  to  fret 
White  or  duskier  violet.*^ 

Love  of  nature  and  study  of  its  details 
are  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Victorian  age.  The  pursuit  of  truth 
and  beauty  has  led  all  ages  to  it  in 
which  truth  and  beauty  were  in  any 
way  regarded  ;  and,  to  speak  only  of 
the  examples  which  directly  influenced 
our  Victorian  poets,  tlie  writei-s  of  the 
Revolution  era  were  conspicuously  in- 
spired by  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  two  generations.  Wordsworth, 
and    those    who    followed    him,    were 


>  The  Dying  Swan.  »  Pauline. 

*  By  the  Fireside.  •  Thyrsis. 

"  Atalanta  in  Calydon. 
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especially  impressed  by  the  influence  of 
nature  upon  man,  the  thoughts,  and 
feelings  to  which  natural  scenery  gives 
rise  in  man,  while  the  Victorian  poets 
study  nature  more  for  its  own  sake,  as  a 
beautiful  picture  or  a  beautiful  back- 
ujround  to  their  actors.  It  is  not  for 
thoughts  and  inspirations,  but  merely 
for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  that  they  turn 
to  it  so  often  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  do  well.  They  have  the  taste  to 
see  the  loveliness  of  the  world,  and 
they  have  the  clearness  of  sight  and 
truth  of  phrase  necessary  to  render  it 
in  words,  and  no  better  setting  to  a 
work  of  poetical  art  need  be  asked  for. 
Only  there  is  a  danger  of  forgetting 
that  it  is  the  setting  and  not  the  gem 
itself.  Mere  description  of  natural 
scenery,  however  true  and  beautiful,  is 
uot  great  poetry,  any  more  than  a  mere 
reproduction  of  a  landscape  on  canvas 
in  colors,  however  accurate,  is  great 
painting.  Art  is  not  required  to  photo- 
graph nature,  but  to  tinge  it  with 
thought,  to  bring  it  into  relation  with 
man.  Mere  descriptions  of  nature  are 
studies  for  the  picture,  not  the  finished 
picture  itself.  Such  studies  have  a  very 
proper  place  in  the  early  training  of  a 
poet,  a  fact  which  no  one  has  seen  and 
exemplified  so  well  as  Lord  Tennyson, 
most  of  whose  youthful  poems  (includ- 
ing '*  The  Dying  Swan  "  quoted  above) 
are  studies  of  this  kind,  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  such  a  training  are 
evident  everywhere  throughout  his 
mature  writings.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  decay  of  a  literary  move- 
ment that  the  formal  and  technical  part 
of  its  work  continues  to  be  studied  and 
developed  after  the  inner  spirit  of  it 
has  passed  away,  and  is  adopted  by  the 
generation  which  succeeds  as  itself  the 
end  and  object  of  its  art.  Pope  was 
not  merely  a  verse-maker  of  unusual 
technical  skill,  he  was  also  a  rhetorician 
of  the  first  order,  and  employed  his 
mechanical  improvement  of  the  heroic 
couplet  to  give  point  and  emphasis  to 
the  views  which  he  had  to  express  ; 
his  followers,  lacking  his  rhetorical 
power,  yet  maintained  the  mechanical 
perfection  of  his  verse.  Similarly  the 
present  generation  of  verse-writers  is 


in  danger  of  confining  its  efforts  to  what 
is  in  truth  only  the  artistic  medium  of 
the  great  poets  of  the  past  generation, 
while  that  which  the  medium  should 
express  is  not  forthcoming. 

It  is  not  only  in  respect  of  the  study 
of  natural  scenery  that  this  tendency  is 
visible  in  the  poetry  of   the   present 
generation.    In  every  direction  we  find 
our  poets  limiting  themselves  to  tenta- 
tive  efforts  and  studies  instead  of  the 
great  work  to  which  these  should  lead. 
The  vigor  and  inspiration  seem  to  be 
lacking  which  should  prompt  the  pro- 
duction of  poetry  on  the  grand  scale, 
and  consequently  we  have  most  of  the 
younger  poets  spending  their  time  in 
elaborating  slight  sketches  —  records  of 
a  single  thought,  a  single  impression,  or 
a  single  landscape.     The  workmanship 
is  often  good,  the  expression  poetical, 
the  music  of  the  words  carefully  stud- 
ied, but  the  impression  which  recurs 
more  and  more  strongly  as  one  reads  is 
that  the  same  thing  has  been  done  better 
before.    The  thoughts  embodied  in  the 
verse  are  often  trivial,  but  triviality  in 
the  matter  of  a  poem  may  be  forgiven 
in  a  young  poet  if  the  manner  of  his 
utterance  shows  signs  of  originality,  of 
individuality,  of  strength.    And  this  is 
where  our  younger  poets  seem  to  fail. 
We  say  this,  of  course,  with  reserves. 
The  quantity  of  new  verse,  and  even  of 
verse  which  wins  a  favorable  word  from 
the  reviewers,  which  appears  each  year 
is  too  great  for  any  one  to  read  it  all, 
unless  he  makes  it  his  special  study. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  one  may  over- 
look some  exceptions   to    the  general 
rule  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
seem  probable,  since  strenuous  original- 
ity, such  as  is  most  likely  to  mark  the 
rising  poet  of  real  genius,  is  almost  sure 
to  attract  notice,  even  though  it  be  un- 
favorable notice,  before  long.    The  first 
volumes  of  Keats  and  Tennyson  were 
not  favorably  received  by  the  critics, 
but  at  least  they  were  made  the  subject 
of  detailed  criticism,  which   gave   the 
public  the  opportunity  of  making  ac- 
quaintance with  them.    There  is  no  sign 
in  the  literary  reviews  at  this  moment 
of  the  presence  among  us  of  a  new  force 
in  poetr}'.    Bather  it  is  the  repetition 
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of  the  old  themes  of  Tennyson  or,  still 
more,  of   Swinburne,  of   Kossetti,   of 
MaLtliew  Arnold  —  well  done,  it  is  true, 
hut  still  old. 
They  say  so  even  themselves  :  — 

Ours  are  the  echoes  at  least 

That  fell  from  that  golden  prime  ; 
Ours  are  the  echoes  at  least, 
Ours  are  the  crumbs  from  the  feast 
At  the  feet  of  the  queenly  rhyme.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  poem  proceeds  :  — 

Ours  be  the  task  to  prolong 
The  joy  and  the  sorrow  of  song 

In  the  mist  of  years  that  begrime  ; 
In  the  clinging  mist  of  the  years, 
With  reverent  toil  and  with  tears, 

To  hammer  the  golden  rhyme, 

Hammer  the  ringing  rhyme 
Till  the  mad  world  hears.  ^ 

But  it  is  not  echoes  that  will  make  the 
mad  world  hear.  It  listens  for  an  orig- 
inal music. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  Victorian 
jige,  we  see  in  it  two  poets  of  the  first 
rank,  who  are  sure  of  a  place  in  literary 
history  so  long  as  English  literature  is 
valued  —  Tennyson  and  i^rowning  ;  and 
live  at  least  who  are  real  poets,  possess- 
ing the  decisive  mark  of  originality  — 
Swinburne,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti, 
('lough,  and  William  Morris.  There 
are  many  others  who  have  made  excel- 
lent use  of  a  music  which  was  not  alto- 
gether their  own.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
Mrs.  Browning,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Mr. 
I^wis  Morris,  are  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  these,  and  it  is  only  a  most 
rigid  test  that  excludes  them  from  the 
class  of  original  poets.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  consciously  borrowed  the 
methods  or  the  phrases  of  others,  but 
merely  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
the  force  of  character  and  inspiration 
which  carries  a  poet  clear  of  the  influ- 
ences which  surround  him,  the  general 
tone  of  thought  and  expression  which 
are  the  literary  data  of  the  time.  Every 
age  has  such  poets,  who  do  a  very  great 
work  in  spreading  the  love  for  poetry, 
which  is  the  salt  of  intellectual  life, 
through  all  classes  of  readers  ;  but  the 
Victorian  age  has  been  particularly  rich 

»  The  Book  of  the  Ilhymer'fl  Clnb,  p.  93. 
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in  them.  W^e  cannot  equal  the  age  of 
George  III.  in  the  number  of  poets  who 
rank  definitely  among  the  immortals. 
They  may  count  six  at  least  to  our  two, 
but  of  poets  of  the  second  order  we 
have  far  the  finer  array.  Of  the  seven 
poets  of  our  age,  however,  named  above, 
four  are  dead,  and  three,  though  living, 
belong  to  the  generation  which  is  pass- 
ing away  ;  and  who  among  the  rising? 
generation  is  likely  to  replace  them,  and 
what  will  be  the  character  of  the  newer 

poetry  ? 

It  is  because  these  are  the  questions 
which  interest  us  at  the  moment  that 
the  selection  of  volumes  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article  is  what  it  is. 
One  might  have  placed  there  poems, 
published  within  this  present  year, 
written  by  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  ;  but  they  could  tell  us  noth- 
ing that  we  do  not  know  already,  and 
we  should  turn  to  volumes  published 
tw^enty  and  thirty  or  forty  years  since, 
if  we  wish  to  see  the  highest  expression 
of  their  genius .  AVe  might  have  sel  e  cted 
recent  poems  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  ;  but  we  doubt  if  we 
do  these  eminent  writers  wrong  by  sup- 
posing that  the  range  of  their  genius 
has  already  been  declared  to  the  world, 
and  that  they  stand  or  fall  by  works 
already  so  well  known  that  it  would  be 
impertinence  to  dwell  upon  them  at 
length, "  The  Light  of  Asia  "  and  "  The 
Epic  of  Hades."  There  is  more  of  the 
unknown,  and  more,  therefore,  of  the 
possible,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges,  who  may  stand  for  the  poets 
of  to-day,  or  in  those  of  the  younger 
authors  of  the  other  two  volumes,  who 
should  be  among  the  poets  of  to-mor- 
row. 

As  has  been  said  above  in  other 
phrases,  we  are  to-day  living  chiefly  on 
the  past,  gathering  up  and  tasting  again 
the  good  things  which  our  fathers  have 
left  us.  Mr.  Bridges  represents  this 
feature  in  its  best  and  most  attractive 
form.  In  many  respects  he  is  related 
to  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
His  plays  are  partly  on  the  models  sup- 
plied by  them,  colored,  however,  both 
in  subject  and  in  thought  by  his  famil- 
iarity with  classical  literature ;  and  his 
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shorter  poems  recall  by  their  simplicity 
and  their  beauty,  the  lyrics  which  Mr. 
Bullen  has  rescued  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan song-books.  But  the  whole  of 
his  work  beat's  signs  of  laborious  polish, 
of  minute  care,  which  are  foreign  to  the 
Elizabethans  and  are  the  special  mark 
of  our  own  age.  Careful  and  conscious 
art  has  replaced  spontaneous  and  appar- 
ently unstudied  beauty.  The  change  is 
not  all  loss  ;  indeed,  in  this  age  of 
newspaper  English,  of  rapid,  slipshod 
writing,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  de- 
partment of  literature  which  stands  out- 
side this  turmoil  and  deliberately  sets  its 
face  backward,  to  draw  its  inspiration 
from  an  earlier  and  a  quieter  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Bridges  is  quiet,  scholarly, 
refined,  graceful,  and  these  are  qualities 
which  go  far  to  form  a  substitute  for 
strength  and  originality.  One  defect  in 
technique  must,  however,  be  noted  — 
namely,  a  deficient  ear  for  metre,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bridges  de- 
liberately avoids  the  music  which  is  to 
be  found  in  rhythmical  syllables  and 
the  swinging  cadences  of  metre.  Cer- 
tainly his  rhythms,  as  a  rule,  move 
slowly,  and  sometimes  even  awkwardly, 
recalling  certain  portions  of  the  work  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  It  is  a  characteristic 
quite  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Bridges' 
refined  fastidiousness,  which  leads  him 
to  avoid  high  colors  or  sensational  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to 
the  ear  trained  upon  Tennyson  and 
Swinburne. 

In  spite  of  this  defect  Mr.  Bridges  is 
a  true  poet,  and  one  of  the  unobtrusive 
kind,  whose  work  gains  upon  careful 
and  repeated  reading.  At  the  same 
time  one  fails  to  find  in  him  the  origina- 
tive force  which  marks  the  poet  of  a 
new  school.  And  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  other  writers  who  may  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  present  generation, 
the  men  now  in  middle  age,  whose 
styles  are  formed  and  their  character- 
istic work  given  to  the  world.  Much 
has  been  written  by  them  which  well 
repays  reading,  much  which  expresses 
in  cultivated  and  even  beautiful  verse 
the  thoughts  which  each  generation  re- 
quires to  have  re-expressed  in  its  own 
language  ;    but    we    find    little    indeed 


among  their  writings  in  which  thoughts 
have  been  expressed  once  for  all  and 
established  as  part  of  the  heritage  of 
English  literature.  Moreover,  the  beau- 
ties of  their  verse  look  backwards  not 
forwards.  They  are  the  development 
of  the  styles  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  greater  poets  of  the  preced- 
ing generation.  They  are  the  crowds 
of  lesser  lights  which  surround  and  re- 
peat the  glory  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  that  they  are  therefore  to  be  de- 
spised and  neglected,  any  more  than  it 
is  wise  to  overlook  the  lesser  Eliza- 
bethan poets  because  they  are  not  the 
equals  of  Shakespeare  or  Jonson  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  them  that  we  must  look  if  we 
wish  to  forecast  the  poetry  of  the  future. 

One  turns  naturally  to  the  writers 
whose  powers  have  not  yet  matured,  to 
the  young  poets  who  are  still  only  learn- 
ing to  use  their  wings.  For  this  pur- 
pose one  can  do  little  more  than  select 
at  random  among  the  better  of  the  vol- 
umes of  verse  which  appear  with  con- 
siderable frequency  from  the  press. 
The  two  which  we  have  chosen  have 
the  advantage  of  bringing  together  the 
work  of  a  large  number  of  j^oung  writ- 
ers. "  Love's  Looking-Glass  "  contains 
the  verses  of  three  Oxford  poets,  man}- 
of  them  first  published  in  1883,  and  now 
reprinted  and  amplified,  while  "The 
Book  of  the  Rhymers'  Club  "  is  the 
work  of  no  less  than  twelve  hands, 
some  of  them  already  slightly  known  in 
the  literary  world,  others  entirely  new 
to  it,  but  all  apparently  serious  students 
in  the  school  of  letters,  and  all  with 
their  ways  yet  to  make.  These  shouhi , 
at  least,  give  us  some  insight  into  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  generation 
in  whose  hands  the  reputation  of  En- 
glish poetry  will  rest  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Both  volumes  are  pleasant  to  rea<I. 
Both  are  cultured,  harmonious,  and  in 
good  taste.  But  the  academic  volume, 
if  it  may  so  be  called,  bears  more  ol 
the  signs  of  the  amateur.  The  verses 
in  it  are  plainly  written  by  men  with 
real  poetic  feelings  and  with  consider- 
able powew  of  expression  in  metre  ; 
but  one  <loes  not  feel  as  if  metre  whs 
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their  natural  and  inevitable  vehicle  of 
expression.  They  write  verses  because 
it  is  a  pleasant  amusement  to  put  into 
rhythm  casual  reflections,  casual  traits 
of  beauty  which  cross  their  paths.  The 
best  poems  are  those  which  have  a 
frankly  academic  character,  such  as  Mr. 
Mackail's  "Nausicaa"  and  "The  Re- 
turn of  Ulysses,"  for  these  have  an 
individuality  as  products  of  the  genius 
tod,  being  full  of  classical  reminiscence, 
of  classical  thought  and  phrase.  These 
particular  poems  are  too  long  to  quote  ; 
but  as  a  specimen  of  the  workman- 
ship of  the  volume  we  may  give  Mr. 
Nichols's  sonnet  on  the  bust  of  Calig- 
ula at  the  Capitol :  — 

Being  in  torment,  how  should  he  be  still  ? 
The  slim  neck  twists  ;  the  eyes  beneath  the 

wide 
Bent  Claudlan  brows  shrink  proud  and  ter- 
rified ; 
Along  the  beardless  cheek  the  muscles  thrill 
Like  smitten  lutestrings.    Can  no  strength 

of  will 
Silence  this  presence  ever  at  his  side, 
This  hateful  voice,  that  will  not  be  denied. 
That  talks  with  him,  and  mutters  ''klir' 
and  "kill"? 

O  dust  and  shade,  O  dazed  and  fighting 

brain, 
O  dead  old  world  that  shuddered  on  his  nod, 
Only  this  iron  stone  endures  ;  and  thence 
Looks  forth  a  soul  in  everlasting  pain, 
The  ghost  of  Caesar,  maniac  and  god, 
And  loathes  the  weakness  of  omnipotence. 

This  is  fine  verse,  excellent  verae  for  an 
undergraduate  or  young  graduate  ;  but 
even  here,  and  still  more  in  most  of 
the  poems  of  this  volume,  one  is  con- 
scious of  a  certain  lack  of  seriousness 
—  not  in  the  thought  itself,  but  in  the 
use  of  poetry.  Verse-making  is  play  to 
these  writers,  a  game  which  they  play 
very  well,  but  not  the  purpose  of  their 
lives.  Hence  their  verses  give  pleas- 
ure, but  contain  no  promise  of  great 
work  in  the  future. 

With  the  other  volume  under  consid- 
eration it  is  different.  Its  atmosphere 
is  metropolitan,  not  academic,  and  al- 
though there  is  plenty  in  it  which  de- 
notes immaturity,  there  is  yet  about  it 
atone  of  serious  and  sincere  purpose. 
We  may  be  mistaken,  but  several  of  the 


writers  impress  one  as  being  earnestly 
devoted  to  literature,  a  devotion  which 
should  bear  good  fruit,  though  not  nec- 
essarily in  verse,  hereafter.     The  writ- 
ing of  verse  is  a  good  apprenticeship  to 
the  composition  of  literaiy  prose,  and  it 
may  be  that  more  than  one  of   these 
young  authors  will  do  their  best  work 
outside  the   trammels  of  metre.     The 
verse-work  is  good,  the  thoughts  gener- 
ally   true    and    occasionally  somewhat 
new,  and  the  language  usually  natural, 
poetical,  and  unexaggerated  ;  the  latter 
a    feature    especially    remarkable     in 
youthful  and   inevitably  self-conscious 
work.     At  the  same  time  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  volume  which  contains  any 
definite  promise,  or  more  than  the  mere 
possibility,  of  great  poetic  achievement 
in  the  future.     The  lessons  of  past  lit- 
erature  have   been   learned  ;   there   is 
much  earnestness,  probably  much  real 
pains,  but  the   note  of  distinction,  of 
originality,    is    wanting.       The    scale, 
moreover,  is  very  small ;  it  is  cameo- 
carving,  not  sculpture,  and  in  a  great 
work  of  art,  as  Aristotle  taught  long 
ago,  the  element  of  size  must  not  be 
absent.     It  may  be  said  that  these  are 
but  preludings,  specimens  of  the  self- 
training  in  composition  by  which  the 
poet,  however  great  his  natural  genius, 
must  learn  his  trade.    But  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  these  writers  are 
below  the  age  at  which  great  poets  have 
generally  shown  some  real  and  decisive 
promise  of  great  work.     "The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar"  was  published  when 
Spenser  was  twenty-seven,  "  Comus  " 
when   Milton    was    twenty-six,  "  The 
Hape  of  the  Lock "  when  Pope  was 
twenty-four,   "  Tintern  Abbey  "  when 
Wordsworth  was  twenty-seven,  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner  "  when  Coleridge  was 
twenty-five.     Marlowe,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  had  all   made  a  permanent 
mark  on  English  literature  by  the  age 
of  twenty-four. 

One  feature  is  worth  noticing,  which 
is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  poetry 
of  to-day,  and  which  marks  the  larger 
and  certainly  the  better,  portion  of  the 
poems  of  this  volume.  This  is  the 
gravity  of  tone  which  pervades  them,  a 
gravity    which    is    distinct   from    the 
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seriousness  of  poetic  purpose  already 
noted,  and  belongs  to  the  thought 
rather  than  to  the  style.  A  light  and 
only  half-serious  manner  has  generally 
been  characteristic  of  young  poets  ;  the 
emotions  expressed  might  be  passionate 
enough,  but  they  were  understood  not 
to  be  more  than  skin-deep.  The  young 
poets  of  to-day  seem  imbued  with  a 
seriousness  which  is  not,  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  suspected,  mere  affectation. 
Neither  is  it  pessimism,  which  is  almost 
always  affectation,  except  when  it  is 
indigestion.  It  is  simply  a  habit  of 
thinking  seriously,  of  allowing  the  mind 
to  dwell  upon  grave  topics.  Of  course 
there  is  sometimes  exaggeration,  some- 
times even  insincerity,  in  this  serious- 
ness, the  former,  at  any  rate,  being  the 
natural  concomitant  of  immaturity  ;  but 
the  basis  of  it  is  sincere  and  genuine. 
It  is  partly  an  inheritance  from  Matthew 
Arnold,  partly  the  result  of  the  same 
causes  that  produced  it  in  Matthew  Ar- 
nold himself.  The  conditions  of  mod- 
ern life  are  serious  enough.  Serious 
thoughts,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  in 
social  matters,  in  religion,  surround  us 
all  from  schooldays  onward.  Some 
minds  pass  them  over,  some  play  with 
them  because  they  are  fashionable, 
some  are  touched  by  them,  it  may  be 
lightly,  it  may  be  deeply.  But  even 
a  light  acquaintance  with  them,  if  it 
be  genuine,  may  be  sufficient  to  color 
poetry  ;  and  this  will  account  for  the 
general  tone  of  contemporary  verse, 
where  there  are  no  special  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Philip  Mars  ton, 
that  "  inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown," 
to  justify  a  real  melancholy. 

One  or  two  more  quotations  may  be 
pardoned,  in  illustration  of  this  feature 
in  the  better  work  of  the  "Rhymers" 
and  their  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Ernest  Dowsou  has  a  poem  on 
the  "  Carmelite  Nuns  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  :  "  — 

Calm,  sad,  secure ;   behind  high  convent 
walls, 
These  watch  the  sacred  lamp,  these  watch 
and  pray, 
And  it  is  one  with  them,  when  evening 
falls  ; 
And  one  with  them,  the  cold  return  of  day. 


These  heed  not  time  ;  their  nights  and  days 
they  make 
Into  a  long,  returning  rosary, 
Whereon    their    lives    are    threaded    for 
Christ's  sake  : 
Meekness  and  vigilance  and  chastity. 

Outside,  the  world  is  wild  and  passionate  ; 
Man's  weary  laughter  and  his  sick  de- 
spair 
Entreat  at  their  impenetrable  gate  : 
They  heed  no  voices  in  their  dream  of 
prayer. 

And  there  they  rest ;  they  have  serene  in- 
sight 
Of  the  illuminating  dawn  to  be  ; 
Mary's    sweet   star  dispels  for   them   the 
night. 
The  proper  darkness  of  humanity. 

Calm,  sad,  serene ;  with  faces  worn  and 
mild ; 

Surely  their  choice  of  vigil  is  the  best  ? 
Yea  !  for  our  roses  fade,  the  world  is  wild ; 

But  there,  beside  the  altar,  there  is  rest.^ 

The  thought  here  is  obvious  enough, 
and  far  from  new  ;  but  the  seriousness 
is  neither  forced  nor  exaggerated.  A 
rather  stronger  poem  is  that  entitled 
*'The  Last  Music,"  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson  :  — 

Calmly,  breathe   calmly   all   your   music, 

maids  ! 
Breathe  a  calm  music  over  my  dead  queen. 
All  your  lives  long,  you  have  nor  heard  nor 

seen 
Fairer  than    she,   whose    hair  in    sombre 
braids 
With  beauty  overshades 
Her  brow  broad  and  serene. 

Maidens  !  make  a  low  music  ;  merely  make 
Silence  a  melody,  no  more.     This  day 
She  travels  down  a  pale  and  lonely  way  ; 
Now,  for  a  gentle  comfort,  let  her  take 
Such  music,  for  her  sake 
As  mourning  love  can  play. 

Holy  my  queen  lies  in  the  arms  of  death  ; 
Music  moves  over  her  still  face,  and  I 
Lean  breathing  love  over  her.     She  will  lie 
In  earth   thus    calmly,  under  the  wind's 
breath; 
The  twilight  wind  that  saith  : 
Best!  worthy  found,  to  die,^ 

1  The  Book  of  the  Bhymen*  Clnb,  p.  10. 
*  IHd.,  p.  4S. 
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There  is  much  here  that  reminds  us  of 
Matthew  Arnold  ;  and  though  Matthew 
Arnold  was  not  quite  in  the  first  rank  of 
poets,  we  should  he  glad  indeed  to 
think  that  Mr.  Johnson  might  in  time 
become  such  another  as  he. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  prophesy 
the  future,  either  of  these  individual 
writers  or  of  English  poetry  in  general. 
That  there  is  a  pause  in  its  progress  at 
present  will  hardly  he  questioned  ;  that 
it  has  other  periods  of  efflorescence  be- 
fore it  need  be  questioned  as  little  ;  but 
what  form  that  efflorescence  will  take 
may  be  questioned  indeed,  but  will 
hardly  be  answered.  Too  much  de- 
pends on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  indi- 
\lvlual  genius  for  it  to  be  possible  to 
ailculate  the  future  with  any  confi- 
dence. When  a  poet  has  appeared,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  trace  his  relation  to 
his  predecessors,  and  show  how  he  de- 
veloped out  of  Uiem,  whether  by  way 
of  continuation  or  by  contrast.  But 
beforehand  either  method  is  possible. 
He  may  follow  his  predecessors  either 
as  Wordsworth  followed  Pope,  or  as 
Tennvson  followed  Wordsworth.  The 
only  hope  is  to  try  to  discern  what  par- 
ticular poetical  methods  have  been 
worked  out,  and  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  disappear,  or  at  least  to  take 
a  subordinate  position. 

It  is  only  in  relation  to  the  themes 
and  forms  of  poetry  that  prediction  is 
even  remotely  possible.  The  amount 
and  quality  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
unborn  poet  are  beyond  the  powers  of 
calculation.  They  cannot  be  handed  on 
from  master  to  pupil.  Pope  could  teach 
his  followers  how  to  write  the  heroic 
couplet ;  Wordsworth  could  turn  the 
taste  of  poets  towards  natural  scenery  ; 
Scott  could  teach  Byron  the  manner  of 
narrative  verae  ;  but  in  every  case  the 
extent  to  which  the  lesson  was  carried 
out  depended  on  the  genius  of  the  indi- 
vidual writer.  So  it  is  to-day,  and  will 
be  to-morrow.  Tennyson  has,  on  the 
whole,  dominated  the  verse  of  the 
Victorian  age ;  but  it  is  Tennyson's 
technique,  not  his  orenins,  that  is  com- 
municable. It  is  to  his  examrl^  that 
we  ascnhe  the  prevalence  of  the  char- 
acteristics attributed  at  the  beginning 


of  this  article  to  the  poetry  of  this  age 
—  artistic  handling  of  language  and  de- 
light in  depicting  minute  details  of  nat- 
ural scenery.  These  methods,  which 
have  alreadv  at  times  become  manner- 
isms,  may  be  expected  to  pass  away. 
The  lesson  should  have  been  learned, 
and  these  features  of  poetry,  admirable 
as  they  are,  are  likely  to  take  a  less 
prominent  place  in  the  poetry  of  the 
future.  The  impulse  which  began  with 
Keats  and  Wordsworth  (though  shared 
in  part  by  their  contemporaries)  may 
be  expected  to  have  exhausted  itself, 
and  the  development  of  our  poetr}- 
should  work  itself  out  on  other  lines. 

We  have  spoken  little  in  this  article 
of  Browning,  and  that  although  he  was 
the  greatest  force  among  the  poets 
of  his  generation,  with  the  most  far- 
reaching  imagination,  and  with  infinitely 
the  greatest  dramatic  insight.  Among 
readers  he  has  far  more  devoted  ad- 
mirers than  Tennyson ;  but  among 
poets  he  has  far  fewer  followers,  and 
for  a  sufficient  reason.  The  passion  of 
this  generation  is  for  form,  and  in  fonn 
Browning  was  greatly  inferior  to  his 
rival.  His  influence  can  never  be  that 
of  Spenser,  of  Pope,  of  Keats,  of  Ten- 
nyson ;  he  can  never  leave  a  mark  on 
the  technique  of  English  verse.  Never- 
theless, he  may  exercise  a  ver^-  real 
influence  on  the  poetry  of  the  coming 
generation  —  on  its  spirit,  if  not  upon 
its  form.  In  him  the  dramatic  faculty, 
dormant  in  English  verse  since  the 
close  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  rose 
ao^ain  to  vigor.  And  there  are  reasons 
why  the  dramatic  spirit,  or  at  least  the 
spirit  of  distinctively  human  interest, 
should  be  prominent  in  the  poetry  of 
the  future.  The  social  surroundings  of 
a  generation  react  on  its  poetry  ;  and 
the  social  surroundings  of  the  generation 
now  beginning  active  life  promise  to  be 
very  full  of  human  interest.  The  lower  ^ 
orders  in  the  social  scale  are  becoming 
articulate,  as  they  have  not  been  articu- 
late for  centuries  ;  and  as  they  gain 
education  and  thought  and  indepen- 
dence, so  they  become  more  individual. 
The  truth  that  every  man  has  a  soul  to 
be  saved,  a  mind  to  be  taught,  a  body 
to  be  cared  for,  is  being  brought  home 
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to  the  world  at  large,  not  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  but  as  a  concrete  fact.  It 
may  be  that  the  sense  of  a  common 
humanity  will  be  the  influence  that  will 
inspire  the  coming  poet ;  though  even 
so  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  form 
his  inspiration  may  take.  It  may  be 
actual  drama,  as  it  was  in  the  great  days 
of  the  stirring  of  the  nation,  three 
centuries  ago.  Or  it  may  take  the  form 
of  narrative,  of  a  narrative  in  which 
characterization  plays  a  part  not  less 
important  than  the  actual  story-telling. 
It  is  often  held  that  the  day  of  the 
epic,  or  long  narrative  poetry,  is  over 
—  that  epics  are  for  simple  ages,  and 
are  unsuited  to  the  complex  conditions 
of  modern  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  on 
what  basis  this  notion  rests.  Whatever 
be  the  exact  nature  of  the  merits  of 
the  "^neid,"  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  it  is  both  great  and  an  epic ;  and 
yet  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
produced  were  as  complex,  as  artificial, 
as  full  of  self-consciousness,  as  those 
under  which  we  live.  Neither  was  the 
"Divina  Commedia,"  nor  yet  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  written  for  altogether  simple 
hearers.  And  to  come  down  to  our 
own  days,  the  passion  for  the  novel  is 
a  sure  sign  that  the  love  of  a  story  has 
not  passed  away.  The  instantaneous 
and  universal  success  of  Scott's  poems 
shows  that  the  nineteenth  century  is 
not  too  old  to  delight  in  narrative 
poetiy,  as  the  success  of  stories  like 
''Treasure  Island"  shows  the  love  of 
prose  narrative  to-day.  Yet  our  lead- 
ing poets  have  distinctly  avoided  the 
long  narrative  poem,  and  prefer  the 
dramatic  study,  the  single  sketch,  or 
the  lyric.  ''The  Idylls  of  the  King" 
is  a  series  of  semi-detached  episodes, 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  a  series 
of  dramatic  monologues.  Mr.  William 
Morris  is  the  only  real  story-teller 
among  the  Victorian  poets  ;  and  "  Si- 
ijurd  the  Volsung"  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  a  good  narrative  poem  can  still  be 
written.  The  popularity  of  "  The  Light 
of  Asia,"  again,  shows  that  there  is 
vitality  in  the  epic  form.  Only  let  a 
])oet  arise  filled  with  the  dramatic  in- 
^isyht  into  humanity  which  underlies 
the  best  narrative,  sharing  the  human 


enthusiasm  which  is  in  the  air  to-day, 
and  will  be  more  in  the  air  to-morrow, 
and  at  the  same  time  skilled  in  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  his  art,  and  we  may 
still  have  an  epic  which  will  rank  with 
the  great  epics  of  the  world.  Let  the 
right  story  be  told,  with  the  right  spirit 
and  the  right  art,  and  the  world,  com- 
plex and  civilized  though  it  be,  will 
listen  fast  enough. 

When  the  new  age  of  poetry  will 
come,  or  which  of  us  will  be  alive  to 
see  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may 
be  on  the  threshold  now  ;  it  may  be 
barely  on  the  horizon.  The  new  poet 
may  be  sending  his  manuscript  to  the 
printers,  or  he  may  be  playing  with 
his  coral  in  his  cradle.  But  meanwhile 
we  have  little  to  complain  of,  and  no 
cause  at  all  for  pessimism.  Every  age 
requires  to  have  its  thoughts  expressed 
in  verse  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  outgrown 
the  methods  of  expression  which  we 
find  in  Tennyson  and  Browning,  in 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Clough,  in  Swin- 
burne and  Rossetti.  We  could  still  find 
a  laureate,  if  need  be,  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed the  holders  of  the  ofiice  durins: 
the  present  century.  Our  poetry,  if  it 
has  lost  for  the  moment  the  hicrhest 
inspiration,  has  not  lost  either  life  or 
earnestness.  It  has  not  reached  the 
empty  repetition  of  stereotyped  forms 
which  marked  the  Roman  decadence, 
nor  the  weary-eyed  melancholy  of  the 
Greek.  There  is  much  that  is  prosaic 
in  the  surroundings  in  which  we  live, 
but  the  very  prose  of  them  drives  us  to 
look  elsewhere  for  gratification  of  the 
non-prosaic  element  which  exists  in 
nearly  every  human  soul.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Elizabethans  the  general 
average  of  poetic  merit  has  never  been 
so  high,  and  never  has  there  been  a 
public  more  appreciative  of  good  poetrj*, 
more  eager  to  find  it,  more  ready  to 
listen  to  those  who  would  show  it  the 
way.  It  may  follow  false  leaders  for  a 
time,  it  may  be  dazzled  by  temporary 
brilliance,  it  may  not  at  once  recognize 
the  true  poetry,  if  it  be  vei-y  new  ;  but 
it  will  be  quick  to  receive  and  welcome 
it  when  once  its  eyes  are  open.  After 
five  centuries  of  great  literary  life  since 
Chaucer,  we 
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who  speak  the  tongue     { 
Which  Shakespeare  spoke,   the  faith  and ' 

manners  hold 
Which  Milton  held, 

need  not  despair  of  seeing  new  poets 
who  shall  be  worthy  even  of  the  com- 
pany which  walks  with  Shakespeare 
and  with  Milton. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Gentnry. 
ALASKA  AND  ITS  OLACIEBS, 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens, 
we  are  sometimes  told,  and  certainly 
till  within  ten  days  of  our  trip  to  Alaska 
I  should  have  said  it  was  the  last 
country  I  was  ever  likely  to  visit,  or 
even  to  have  the  least  desire  to  visit. 
Vaguely  in  my  mind  it  was  connected 
with  extreme  cold,  and  with  sealskin 
jackets  ;  but  exactly  whether  this  arose 
from  sealskin  jackets  being  worn  in 
cold  weather,  or  because  I  imagined 
Alaska  to  be  a  frost-bound  country,  I 
am  not  sure  ;  still,  as  I  particularly  dis- 
liked cold,  it  seemed  scarcely  likely  to 
have  any  attractions  for  me.  On  re- 
turning, however,  from  Japan,  while 
my  daughter  and  I  were  crossing  the 
Pacific  from  Yokohama  to  Vancouver, 
we  chanced  to  meet  with  some  Amer- 
icans who  had  made  this  trip  the  year 
before,  and  who  drew  a  delightful  pic- 
ture of  the  voyage  they  had  then  made 
in  the  calmest  of  seas  ;  how  they  went 
on,  and  ever  on,  for  a  fortnight,  through 
the  most  lovely  and  varied  scenery, 
reaching  at  last  the  land  of  the  mid- 
night sun,  where  were  mountains  cov- 
ered with  snow,  with  magnificent  gla- 
ciers creeping  down  their  sides,  and 
breaking  off  into  the  sea  with  reports 
like  thunder  ;  where  we  should  see  ice- 
bergs floating  about,  and  whales  and 
seals  disporting  themselves  ;  but  where 
the  sea  would  have  scarcely  a  ripple  on 
its  surface,  and  the  au*  be  ever  fresh, 
balm)',  and  invigorating.  So  delightful 
it  all  sounded  that,  before  we  had 
reached  Vancouver,  we  had  decided  that 
we  too  should  like  to  make  this  pleas- 
ant voyage,  and  to  see  this  strange, 
wild  country,  with  its  endless  pine  for- 
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ests  and  wonderful  glaciers,  for  our- 
selves. We  found  that  a  steamer  going 
to  Alaska  and  back  was  timed  to  leave 
Vancouver  only  two  days  after  we  were 
due  to  land  there,  which  fitted  in  with 
a  nicety  bordering  on  the  miraculous, 
and  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  predes- 
tination. Cabins  were  rather  an  anx- 
iety, but  on  arriving  at  Vancouver  we 
found,  after  a  certain  amount  of  tele- 
graphing, that  everything  we  could  wish 
for  in  that  way  could  be  secured  for  us  ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  having 
provided  ourselves  with  various  neces- 
saries—  a  bath,  and  a  coffee-making 
machine,  some  coffee,  chocolate,  bis- 
cuits, and  a  certain  number  of  books  — 
we  found  ourselves  one  morning,  early 
in  August,  1892,  on  board  the  Islander, 
Captain  Irving,  and  steaming  hard  all 
up  the  straits  between  Vancouver's 
Island  and  British  Columbia.  The  sea 
was  perfectly  and  deliciously  calm,  of  a 
lovely  deep  blue  ;  there  was  a  glorious 
sun  overhead,  and  we  were  passing  rap- 
idly and  smoothly,  along  the  thickly 
wooded  coast  of  the  island,  one  contin- 
ued, dense  forest  of  tall  pines,  firs,  and 
cedars  ;  while  on  our  other  side,  but 
more  distant,  though  still  quite  distinct, 
was  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  cov- 
ered with  an  equally  dense  forest,  and 
with  a  high  range  of  snow-covered 
mountains  in  the  far  distance.  No  sign 
of  the  presence  or  even  the  existence  of 
man  anywhere  visible  ;  we  seemed  to 
have  left  him  and  his  behind  us  soon 
after  we  lost  sight  of  Vancouver  City. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
Germans,  our  fellow-passengers  were 
all  Americans  ;  there  was  a  large  per- 
sonally conducted  tourist  party  on  board, 
similar  to  our  Cook's  parties,  except  (as 
was  carefully  explained  to  me)  that, 
whereas  Cook's  tours  are  done  on  the 
cheap,  these  Grafton  tourists  expected 
to  be  taken  to  the  best  hotels,  and  to  be 
generally  magnificently  done  for  every- 
where. They  were  forty-six  in  num- 
ber, and  were  principally  from  Chicago  ; 
as  it  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  we 
heard  a  great  deal  of  Chicago  and  of 
the  World's  Fair  to  be  held  next  year 
at  Chicago,  and  we  used  to  find  our- 
selves endlessly  explaining  our  reasons 
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for  not  returning  to  America  next  year 
to  see  its  wonders.  Before  the  end  of 
our  twelve  days'  trip  we  were  all  to 
become  great  friends,  but  on  this  first 
day  we  all  stood  slightly  on  the  defen- 
sive and  rather  glared  at  each  other ; 
the  other  passengers,  having  come  from 
a  distance,  had  already  travelled  to- 
gether for  several  days,  and  many  had 
known  each  other  before,  while  we,  hav- 
ing only  just  joined,  were,  so  to  speak, 
interlopers.  Still,  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  first  day,  we  began  to  make  friends. 
We  were  in  a  wide  stretch  of  sea  sev- 
eral miles  across,  and  came  upon  a 
number  of  whales,  turning  themselves 
into  amateur  fountains,  and  disporting 
themselves  in  a  clumsy  but  presumably 
whaline  fashion,  entertaining  and  de- 
lightful to  see.  Immense  Catherine- 
wheels  they  curled  themselves  into,  and 
then,  as  they  plunged  'head  foremost 
into  the  sea,  they  would  leave  a  large 
forked  tail  sticking  up  and  waggling  in 
the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  till  it  slowly 
disappeared  after  its  owner.  It  was  a 
sight  we  were  often  to  behold  during 
the  voyage,  and  always  with  delight ; 
but  most  of  us  saw  it  then  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  strangeness  and  wonder 
of  it  loosed  our  tongues  and  brought 
us  all  together ;  and  then,  when  later, 
towards  nightfall,  the  ship  stopped  at  a 
few  log  huts  dropped  down  drearily  in 
the  midst  of  the  dense  pine  forest,  and 
began  to  put  out  some  sacks  and  kegs  on 
to  a  raft  that  came  alongside  to  receive 
them,  these  first  acquaintances  were 
renewed,  and  the  position  of  old  friends 
was  almost  attained. 

Grant's  Camp,  we  were  told,  these 
huts  were  called,  and  a  dreary  enough 
place  for  a  residence  Grant's  Camp 
looked :  nine  or  ten  huts  and  sheds 
dropped  down  at  the  water's  edge,  with 
some  twenty  rough-looking  men  to  live 
in  them,  and  huge  logs  lying  raft  fash- 
ion on  the  water  in  front,  waiting  to  be 
floated  down  to  some  sawmill  along  the 
coast,  there  to  be  cut  up,  and  thence 
shipped  off  to  distant,  more  treeless, 
regions  of  the  earth.  Behind  and  on 
each  side  of  the  few  poor  little  huts 
rose  the  dense  forest  of  tall  fir-trees, 
hemlocks,  Douglas  pines,  and  cedars. 


somewhere  from  the  inner  recesses  of 
which  these  hundreds  of  logs  must  have 
come  since  no  clearance  was  visible. 
There  are  many  such  lumber  camps  In 
the  inlets  along  the  coast  of  Van- 
couver's Island  and  British  Columbia, 
and  just  now  the  Douglas  pine  is  most 
in  demand  among  these  forest  trees. 
We  put  out  ha}'  for  the  oxen  (kept  there 
to  drag  the  logs  out  of  the  forest),  and 
provisions  and  tools  for  the  men,  and 
then  steamed  away  into  the  rapidly 
increasing  darkness,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes two  little  glimmering  lights  were  all 
we  could  see  or  should  ever  see  again 
of  Grant's  Camp.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  I 
dimly  heard  the  dropping  of  the  anchor, 
the  engines  stopped,  and  I  knew  we 
were  in  Alert  Bay,  where  next  morning 
we  were  to  land,  and  make  our  first 
acquaintance  with  an  Indian  viUage. 

Accordingly,  everybody  next  morning 
was  astir  very  early,  and  soon  some  of 
the  passengers  were  making  their  way 
along  the  row  of  little  wooden  houses 
placed  by  the  water's  edge,  which  con- 
stitutes, more  or  less,  their  Indian  vil- 
lages. It  was  here  I  first  saw  the  totem 
poles  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much, 
and  most  eccentric-looking  and  extraor- 
dinary they  were.  Imagine  a  huge  log, 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  set  up  flagstaff 
fashion,  in  front  or  at  the  side  of  a  low, 
one-storied  wooden  house,  and  carved  in 
its  whole  height  into  immense,  but  gro- 
tesque, representations  of  man,  beast, 
and  bird,  and  you  will  know  what  a 
totem  pole  is  —  certainly  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  striking  object  in  these 
Indian  villages.  Exactly  what  they 
mean  to  the  Indians  I  never  could  dis- 
tinctly ascertiiin  ;  a  mixture  of  many 
things — family  pride,  veneration  of 
ancestors,  emblematic  legendary  reli- 
gion—  it  seemed  to  be  something  of  all 
this.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a  mas- 
sive pole  with  a  bii*d  or  some  weird 
animal  at  the  top  ;  in  this  case  it  repre- 
sents what  we  should  call  the  crest  of 
the  chief  by  whose  house  it  stands.  I 
was  curious  to  see  if  any  Indian  could 
be  induced  to  sell  his  totem  pole,  and 
tried  to  buy  one  at  several  of  the  places 
at  which  we  touched  —  it  would  have 
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been  a  raagiiiticent,  though  rather  un- 
wieldy, trophy  to  send  home  —  but  our 
chaffering  and  arguing  and   wheedUng 
was  all  in  vain.     Seldom  could  any  one 
be  induced  even  to  name  a  price  ;  the 
lowest  asked  was  two  thousand  dollars 
(400?.  )i  niore  often  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  I  did  not  quite  see  myself 
giving  that  sura,  even  for  the  joy  of 
rearing  a  totem  pole  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  at  home.     In  Alert  Bay,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  was  the  finest  speci- 
men I  saw  anywhere  along  the  coast ; 
sufficiently  broad  at  the  bottom  to  allow 
a  doorway  to  be  cut  through  it,  and 
thus  form  the  entrance  to  the  chief's 
house  before  which  it  stood,  and  tall  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth  ;  it  must  orig- 
inally have  been  a  tree  of  colossal  size. 
It  was,  as  usual,  carved  into  grotesque 
figures  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
effect  heightened  and  brought  out  in 
places  by  daubs  of  paint,  blue,  red,  and 
green.     A  woman    stood  in    the  door 
under  the  archway  with  some   carved 
horn  spoons  for  sale,  so  Y.  and  I  pres- 
ently found  ourselves  inside  the  house, 
and  looking  with  curiosity  and  dismay, 
not  unmixed  with   disgust,  at  the   ex- 
traordinary scene   before   us.      In    the 
house  was  only  one  large  room,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  clear  space  where 
smouldered  a  tire,  and   over  the   fire, 
from  a  high  wooden  framework,  hung 
smoked  and  dried  fish,  meat,  and  bacon, 
mixed   up  with  muddy  clothes  ;  round 
this  room  ran  a  broad  step  or  platform, 
on  which  was  heaped  pell  mell  every 
conceivable  kind  of  article  which  had 
been  picked  up  or  begged,  or  managed 
to  be  collected  by  any  of  the  family  ; 
saucepans  half  ftdl  of  potatoes  or  grease, 
baskets  with   bones  or  other  rubbish, 
old  boxes,  worn-out  boots,  dented  ket- 
tles—  every  imaginable   thing,  and  all 
bent  or  broken   or  dirty  ;  it  had  the 
effect  of  a  large,   crowded,  old  metal 
and  rag  shop.     There  were  one  or  two 
rough  bedsteads  with  untidy  beds,  and 
some  handsome  bear  and  fox  skins  were 
lying  about  to  be  eventually  sold  ;  there 
was   no    particular    chimney,  but    the 
smoke   appeared    to    find  its  way  out 
where  it  best  could  among  the  joints  of 
the  roof,  and  the  closeness  of  the  place, ' 


its  smell,  and  the  effect  of  dirt  and  dis- 
order of  the  whole  thing  are  indescrib- 
able ;  and  this  interior,  with  slight 
variations  as  to  size  of  the  room  and 
quantity  of  things  amassed  therein,  re- 
peated itself  in  almost  every  Indian 
house  into  which  we  afterwards  pene- 
trated. Our  civility  was  hard  put  to  it 
to  conceal  the  disgust  we  felt,  but  we 
did  our  best  to  hide  it,  and  got  out  into 
the  open  air  again  as  speedily  as  we 
could. 

Vancouver's  Island  was  now  left  be- 
hind, and  the  steamer  plunged  among 
the  innumerable  smaller  ones  along  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia,  threading  its 
way  through  endless  straits,  and  nar- 
rows, and    channels,    with    vistas    on 
either  hand  of  fiords  running  up  into 
the    land — a  perfect    kaleidoscope    of 
coast  scenery ;   always  with  the  same 
dense  forest  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
often  so  close  that  it  seemed  as  if  we 
could  easily  have  thrown  a  stone    in 
among  the  trees.     Ducks  circled  over- 
head   and    settled    again    among    the 
rushes  ;    big  eagles,  with   large,  dark 
wings  and  white  heads  and  tails,  flapped 
about  in  pairs  among  the  tree-lops  at 
the  water's  edge  ;  seagulls  flew  before 
or   behind    us  ;    young    America  with 
delight  would  let  off  his  gun  at  them, 
which,  besides  that  it  was  unpleasantly 
startling,  I  thought  at  first  cruel,  but 
afterwards,  as  nothing  ever  happened 
to  the  birds,  and  it  seemed  to  amuse  the 
shooter,  I  changed  my  opinion.     Fish 
jumped  high  into  the  air  and  fell  back 
with  a  splash  into  the  water  ;  scores  of 
white  jelly-fish  floated  near  the  top  ; 
whales    and    porpoises    played     about 
whenever  we  reached   a  wider  stretch 
of  sea  ;    but  for  miles  and  miles  we 
would  steam  along,  with  never  a  sign 
of  man  visible,  only  trees,  trees  every- 
where, with  hills  on  all  sides,  and  snow- 
capped   mountains    in    the    distance. 
Early  on  the  third  morning  the  steamer 
whistled   and    slowed,    and    presently 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  —  the  cus- 
tom-house officer  had  boarded  us  ;  this 
was  Alaska  and  we  were  now  in  Amer- 
ican waters.     Only   twenty-five  years 
ago  (in  1867)  did  Russia  sell  Alaska  to 
America — seven  million  two  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  was  the  price  pai.I,  or 
two  cents  an  acre  as  Americans  will  tell 
you  —  but  already  it  has  far  more  than 
repaid  the  purchase  money,  and  its 
resources  are  further  developing  every 
day  ;  its  mineral  wealth  is  supposed  to 
be  immense.  At  the  present  day  Amer- 
icans are  veiy  proud  of  the  acquisition, 
but  twenty-live  years  ago  great  was  the 
grumbling  at  the  purchase  ;  they  had 
only  just  got  through  their  civil  war, 
they  had  a  heavy  debt ;  Alaska  was  an 
unknown  country  to  them,  a  wild  one, 
and  a  cold  one  ;  but  Mr.  Seward  was 
farseeing  and  persistent,  the  purchase 
was  completed,  and  if  America  has 
thereby  profited,  how  much  more  will 
not  xVlaska  in  the  future  ?  * 

TVe  touched  and  landed  at  Fort  Es- 
sington  and  Fort  Simpson  in  British 
Columbia,  and  at  Fort  Wrangel  in 
Alaska,  before  reaching  Sitka,  its  cap- 
ital. Among  all  the  settlements  reigns 
a  great  family  likeness.  There  was 
always  the  native  quarter,  or  what  they 
call  the  ranchery ;  small  one-storied 
wooden  houses,  built  along  the  water's 
edge,  each  with  its  canoe  drawn  up  on 
the  shore  in  front  of  it,  always  with  a 
rough,  untidy  space  between  houses  and 
canoes,  littered  with  all  sorts  of  refuse  ; 
many  dogs  of  uncertain  breed  lying  or 
prowling  about,  mostly  on  the  growl ; 
an  occasional  totem  pole,  often  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular ;  and  with 
never  a  garden  or  an  attempt  at  one, 
not  so  much  as  a  potato  or  a  cabbage  to 
be  seen  struggling  up  anywhere.  Agri- 
culture is  at  a  discount  among  the 
Alaskans  ;  hunting  and  fishing  are  their 
only  pursuits.  Therefore  they  and 
their  families  roam  about  during  the 
summer  months  among  these  dense 
forests,  pitching  their  tiny  tents  by  the 
side  of  some  stream  or  fiord,  living  on 
the  fish  they  catch  and  the  game  they 
kill  ;  smoking  and  drying  the  fish  for 
winter  use,  and  curing  the  skins  of  the 
game  for  sale,  and  genei-ally  having  a 
<i:rand  and  delightful  alfresco  time  of  it, 
while  their  wooden  houses  m  the 
ranchery  are  safely  shut  and  boarded 
up,  ready  to  receive  them  again  as  soon 
as  the  first  cold  weather  warns  them 
that  it  is  time  to  be  getting  back  home. 


As  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  ranch- 
eries,  they  were  most  disappointingly 
European  in  their  dress,  except  that 
almost  invariably  over  their  other 
clothes  both  men  and  women  draped 
themselves  in  a  striped  or  colored 
blanket,  mostly  a  very  grubby  one,  a 
blanket  apparently  being  to  them  as  his 
plaid  is  to  a  Scotchman.  Dark  (though 
not  remarkably  so)  in  complexion,  with 
fiat  faces  and  black  eyes  and  hair,  large 
mouths,  and  an  extremely  sullen  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  they  were  far 
indeed  from  realizing  any  romantic  ideas 
of  ''  nature's  gentleman,"  or  even  from 
presenting  the  appearance  ordinarily 
connected  with  Bed  Indians  ;  no  ar- 
rangement of  feathers  in  their  hair,  and 
even  no  moccasins  on  their  feet,  but 
instead,  hobnailed  boots,  and  hats  much 
the  worse  for  wear.  The  women  were 
if  possible  uglier  than  the  men,  bare- 
headed, with  hair  straggling  and  un- 
kempt —  as  they  grow  older  their 
ugliness  almost  reaches  the  nightmare 
order ;  still,  squalid  and  dirty -looking 
though  they  might  be,  their  wrists  would 
generally  be  loaded  with  silver  bangles 
and  bracelets,  and  often  they  would 
wear  necklaces  as  well.  At  each  settle- 
ment, according  to  its  size,  there  were 
one  or  more  general  stores,  kept  by 
Americans  or  Englishmen ;  perhaps 
also  a  Hudson's  Bay  establishment,  and 
a  salmon-tinning  factory,  and  always 
one,  or  sometimes  two,  little  wooden 
churches  with  their  attendant  school- 
buildings  ;  while  the  good  that  the  mis- 
sionaries with  their  churches  and 
schools  had  done  among  these  Indians, 
was  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  native  houses  in  the  rancheries  and 
the  homes  of  those  who  had  thus  come 
under  their  infiuence. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day 
we  arrived  at  Sitka,  still,  as  in  former 
days,  the  seat  of  government  for  Alaska. 
The  first  thing  thjvt  strikes  the  eye  is 
the  Greek  church,  which  still  stands 
there,  a  remnant  of  the  days  of  Russian 
rule  ;  it  has  the  effect  of  something 
dropped  down  from  another  world,  with 
its  dome,  square  tower  and  splendid 
spire  and  its  verdigris  roofs  crowded  by 
golden  Greek  crosses  ;  there  could  not 
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possibly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
l)etween  it  and  its  surroundings.  On  a 
rising  ground  overlooking  the  town 
stands  the  only  other  remains  of  those 
days :  a  big  square-set  building,  still 
called  "  the  Castle,"  though  anything 
less  like  the  ordinary  ideas  of  a  castle 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  ;  it  was 
here  that  the  governors  of  Alaska  held 
their  court,  and,  if  tradition  is  to  be 
credited,  held  it  too  with  great  pomp 
and  revelry.  We  wandered  up  the  hill 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  town,  and 
were  then  invited  by  its  present  occu- 
pant to  see  the  interior  ;  the  thick  walls 
thereof,  and  the  large  empty  reception- 
rooms,  dilapidated  and  bare,  with  the 
remains  of  the  huge  stoves  to  warm 
them  —  rather  essential  necessaries. 
We  were  shown  the  only  two  rooms  still 
habitable  ;  many  windowed,  in  which 
Jjady  Franklin  had  once  spent  six 
weeks,  sadly  waiting  and  hoping  for  the 
return  of  the  husband  for  whom  she 
was  ever  to  wait  and  hope  in  vain  ;  and 
where,  too,  tradition  tells  that  the  wife 
of  the  last  governor  of  Alaska  wept 
bitter  tears,  as  she  watched  the  hauling 
down  of  the  Russian  flag,  on  the  day 
that  the  province  of  Alaska  passed  for- 
ever out  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Be- 
yond the  Greek  church  and  the  Castle, 
Sitka  was  merely  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  other  Indian  settlements  we  had 
already  visited.  During  the  few  hours 
of  our  stiiy  there  a  drizzling  rain  was 
falling,  and  a  thick  mist  blotted  out  the 
surrounding  scenery,  which  we  were 
told  was  magnificent,  but  had  to  take  on 
trust.  On  the  evening  of  that  same 
day  we  had  left  Sitka,  in  its  turn,  be- 
hind us,  and  were  gladly  steaming  away 
northward  ;  bound  at  last  for  the  most 
northerly  point  of  our  trip,  the  great 
Muir  Glacier,  at  the  head  of  Glacier 
Bay.  I  say  gladly,  as  many  of  our 
fellow-passengers  were  getting  tired  of 
passing,  day  after  day,  through  the 
same  kind  of  scenery,  with  the  same 
eternal  pine  forest,  covering  everywhere 
the  coast  and  islands  and  hills  ;  only 
the  snow-capped  mountains  had  by  de- 
grees come  nearer  and  nearer,  till  now 
they  were  close  at  hand,  and  there 
were  even  patches  of  snow  on  the  hills  ' 


at  each  side  of  us.  Colder  and  colder 
the  weather  had  grown  so  that  winter 
wraps  and  jackets  had  been  brought 
out,  and  the  days  had  stretched  out  so 
long  that  you  could  read  easily  till  past 
ten  o'clock.  At  ^ve  next  morning,  I 
heard  the  fog-horn  going,  and  looked 
out  to  see  the  mist  still  thick  on  the 
hills  and  within  a  few  yards  of  us  ; 
huge  masses  of  ice  were  floating  every- 
where in  the  sea  round  us,  and  the 
ship  picked  her  way  through  them  with 
much  caution  and  constant  slowing,  and 
with  a  swishing,  rushing  sound,  as  she 
would  push  some  lump  of  ice  on  one 
side  out  of  her  way.  These  masses  of 
ice  varied  from  the  size  of  a  good  big 
house  to  something  not  much  bigger 
than  a  football,  and  their  tints  are  hn- 
possible  to  describe,  but  were  lovely 
to  behold,  ranging  from  the  purest, 
clearest,  milkiest  white  to  the  deepest 
sapphire  blue.  The  captain  and  oflicers 
were  cautiously  on  the  lookout,  steering 
carefully  and  slowly,  through  the  mist 
and  ice,  as  too  hard  a  blow  against  the 
ice  would  have  disabled  our  screw. 
Once  we  had  to  hark  back  two  miles  to 
find  a  more  open  passage.  Bitterly 
cold  it  was  as  we  met  the  wind  blowing 
off  the  ice,  and  the  damp  mist  which 
clung  round  us  ;  and  a  weird  assemblage 
we  looked,  all  of  us  wrapped  up  in 
blankets  and  rugs  and  every  conceivable 
garment — for  the  flesh  will"  be  weak 
though  enthusiasm  may  be  strong  ;  and 
as  time  went  on  the  cold  seemed  to 
penetrate  everything.  I  ran  down  to 
my  cabin  to  see  what  further  garment  I 
could  add  to  my  already  shapeless  form, 
and  so  avoid  being  frozen  outright,  and 
becoming  an  additional  and  unnecessary 
lump  of  ice.  When  I  returned  on  deck 
the  ship  was  already  swinging  round, 
the  mist  had  partially  lifted,  and  there, 
close  in  front  of  us,  towering  higli 
above  the  ship,  and  only  it  seemed  a 
few  yards  away,  rose  that  mighty  wall 
of  ice,  the  great  Muir  Glacier ;  right 
across  the  bay  it  stretched,  a  wonderful 
glittering  barrier,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high  and  over  a  mile  in 
length  ;  the  top  broken  into  thousands 
of  lofty  pinnacles,  the  bottom  washed 
l)V  the  restless  sea. 
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Only  in  Alaska  [says  Professor  Wright  in 
an  article  on  "Ice  in  America"],  only  in 
Alaska,  where  the  Moir  Glacier  empties 
itself  into  the  Muir  inlet,  at  the  rate  of 
seventy  feet  a  day,  can  we  form  any  idea  of 
the  glacier  as  a  destructive  agency.  This 
glacier  empties  200,000,000  cubic  feet  of  ice 
into  the  sea  every  day ;  that  is  to  say, 
45,000  tons  of  ice  fall  into  the  water  every 
minute  in  avalanches,  with  detonations 
that  sound  like  the  booming  of  a  can- 
nonade. The  very  earth  seems  to  tremble, 
and  the  sea  boils  and  foams  with  the  con- 
tinual discharge  of  fresh  icebergs. 

This  was  the  glacier  in  front  of  which 
we  had  dropped  anchor  ;  every  one  re- 
mained spellbound  and  breathless  at 
the  majesty  of  the  sight ;  a  vista  of 
undreamt-of  forces  of  nature  seemed  to 
burst  upon  us,  and  we  all  felt  that  for  a 
sight  of  this  glacier  alone  it  was  worth 
while  to  have  journeyed,  as  some  of 
us  had  done,  from  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  ship  remained  anchored 
under  the  shadow  of  the  glacier  wall  for 
three  or  four  hours  ;  she  had  been  run 
aground  on  the  mud- bank  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  where  a  stream  rushes  out 
from  under  the  glacier,  and  so  keeps  that 
part  of  the  sea  comparatively  free  from 
floating  ice.  Xot  far  away  we  saw  the 
wooden  hut  which  had  been  put  up  for 
Professor  Muir  while  making  observa- 
tions on  the  glacier,  and  which  was  still 
more  recently  inhabited  by  Professor 
Wright,  when  sent  by  the  United  States 
government  to  make  further  reports 
thereon.  I  was  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing in  reason  in  purauit  of  knowledge, 
but  I  must  own  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  I  found  it  was  considered 
unnecessary  for  any  of  the  passengers 
to  land  here  and  make  personal  obser- 
vations, which  were  scarcely  likely  to 
be  of  much  value  after  those  made  by 
the  above-named  learned  gentlemen  ; 
the  landing  was  difficult,  and  the  walk- 
ing represented  as  both  fatiguing  and 
odious.  Every  one  contented  them- 
selves, therefore,  very  satisfactorily, 
with  i^lacial  observations  from  the  deck 
of  tlio  steamer.  The  sun  had  come  out 
and  warmed  us  up  ;  and  we  could  watch 
the  avalanches  constantly  detaching 
themselves  from  the  ice  mountain  in 
front    of   us,  and    tumblinif  willi   niiicli 


noise  and  commotion  into  the  sea. 
Kodaks  were  brought  out ;  but  not, 
alas  I  the  famous  one  that  had  travelled 
all  through  Japan  with  V.  and  me, 
generally  at  immense  inconvenience, 
being  invariably  in  the  way,  and  at  the 
best  being  but  a  hard  and  uncompro- 
mising companion  in  one's  rickshaw. 
W^hen  the  results  of  our  diligent  pho- 
tography were  returned  developed  from 
Yokohama,  they  proved  to  be  indistin- 
guishable black  smudges,  since  we  had 
been  peacefully  and  happily  working 
away  with  a  loose  lens  ;  and  so  now, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  useful  to  us 
in  Altiska,  our  kodak  was  in  disgrace, 
undergoing  repairs.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  anchor  was  weighed,  we  all 
gathered  on  the  biidge  for  a  last  look 
at  the  wall  of  ice  ;  and  then,  as  the 
steamer  moved  off,  the  main  body  of 
the  glacier,  which  had  been  hidden 
from  us  in  the  morning  by  the  fog,  came 
into  view,  stretching  away  at  the  back 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  only  now 
that  we  saw  how  a  sea  of  ice  stretched 
right  across  the  valley,  where  it  widened 
out  at  the  back,  and  how  from  all  sides 
were  other  glaciers  coming  down  be- 
tween the  mountains  to  meet  there  ; 
and  then,  as  we  stood  farther  out  still, 
in  Glacier  Bay,  we  could  see  that  this 
sea  of  ice  stretched  far  away  on  the 
sides  and  everywhere  ;  that  the  hills  we 
had  tliought  bounded  the  glacier  simply 
rose  up  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  that 
sea ;  and  of  the  beginning  of  this  sea 
of  ice  no  man  knows.  The  air  was  still 
and  clear,  so  that  distance  seemed  an- 
nihilated. Towering  away  to  the  left, 
and  clear  against  the  sky  in  their  robes 
of  snowy  white,  rose  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Perouse  and  Mount  Crillon,  and  farther 
still,  but  higher  than  all,  was  the  whitt: 
point  of  Mount  Fairweather.  W'e  all 
remained  gazing  —  drinking  in,  as  it 
were,  that  glorious  sight  —  as  the  ship 
slowly  steamed  away  through  the  float- 
ing ice.  With  the  same  caution  as  we 
had  come  in  the  morninrr  we  now  re- 
turned,  but  the  beauty  of  that  evening 
among  the  icebergs  is  indescribable  — 
it  was  unearthly.  There  was,  first,  the 
sjlorious  setting  of  the  sun,  with  its 
wonderful  tints,  playiiiir  on  and  shining 
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through  the  masses   of  ice  ;  then  the 
long,  long  twilight,  with  the  cold  shades 
of  night  settling  down  ;  and  afterwards 
the   calm,  quiet  moon,  lighting  up  all 
again  amidst  strange,  weird,  transparent 
shadows.     Each  change  had  a  beauty 
of  its  own  —  all  of  them  to  be  remem- 
bered with  wonder  and  delight,  but  not 
to  be  written  of.    Twice  we   thought 
we  had  got  clear  of  ice,  only  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  fresh  field,  floated  down  by 
some   side-current,  and  the   night  was 
far  on  before  we  had  seen  the  last  of  it. 
We  had  now  begun  our  return  jour- 
ney, the  Muir  Glacier  having  been  the 
most   northerly  point  of  the  voyage  ; 
and  we  returned  along  the  east,  instead 
of  the  west,  side  of  Admiralty  Island  ; 
touching  on  the  first  day  at  Juneau,  a 
comparatively  stirring  and  civilized  little 
place   on  the   mainland.     Had  a  hard 
fate   ordained  that  my  lot  should    be 
cast  in  Alaska,  certainly  I  should  have 
preferred  Juneau  as  less  world-forsaken 
than  any  of  the  other  settlements  we 
had  visited.    Close  by  are  the  Tread  well 
gold   mines,  with  the  largest  crushing 
mills   in  the   world,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  great  stamping  machines  going 
at  once,  as  against  forty  in  the  next 
biggest  anywhere,   though  where  this 
next  biggest  might  be  I  never  could 
ascertain  ;  it  was  the  kind  of  statistic 
so  often  fired  off  at  one,  and  which  has 
to  be  taken  on  trust.     The  quartz  at 
Tread  we  11  is  less  rich  in  ore  than  that 
of  many  other  mines,  but  is  so  easy  of 
access,  lying  quite  on  the  surface,  that 
it  has  been  a  most  paying  speculation, 
and  the  extent  of  the  ore-yielding  vein 
is  immense .    The  mine  is  in  reality  more 
of  a  quarry,  and  the  blasting  is  done 
by  hydraulic  pressure  —  every  modern 
improvement  and  invention  in  this  re- 
mote resrion.    At  the  stores  in  Juneau 
we  found  the  best  selection  of  furs  we 
had  met  with  hitherto,  and  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.    There  were  some  lovely 
marten  skins,  beautifully  soft  and  as 
dark  as  sables,  which  V.  and  I  found 
irresistible,  and  when  we   had  bought 
ihem  I  assisted  a  German  lady  to  choose 
:i  sea-otter  skin  ;  my  opinion  on  it  being 
the  more  valuable  as  it  was  so  perfectly 
impartial,  since  I  knew  nothing  what- 


ever about  that  fur.  While  still  in  this 
dark,  low-ceilinged  shop,  we  were  stiir- 
tled  by  a  man  who  hurried  into  it,  ex- 
claiming that  he  heard  he  had  a  lady 
of  title  in  his  store.  What  visions  of 
magnificence  and  of  gorgeous  apparel 
may  have  been  connected  in  his  mind 
with  so  important  a  personage  I  know 
not,  but  something  I  imagine  verj'  dif- 
ferent from  me  in  my  travel-worn  black  ; 
he  gazed  at  me  critically  and  I  fear  in 
sad  disappointment  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  said  solemnly,  '*  I  had  Lady 
Franklin  here  once  I "  Poor  Lady 
Franklin  !  she  has  left  wonderful  mem- 
ories of  her  devotion  and  perseverance 
among  these  rough  men  ;  all  along  the 
coast  they  invariably  mention  her  with 
the  greatest  reverence,  and  almost  with 
bated  breath. 

Soon  after  leavins:  Juneau  we  asjain 
took  up,  in  returning  to  Vancouver,  • 
much  the  same  course  by  which  we  had 
come  a  few  days  previously,  but  there 
w^as  still  a  constant  variety  of  new  and 
strange  things  to  see.  We  visited  a 
salmon  river  so  full  of  immense  salmon, 
all  fighting  and  struggling  to  get  up  the 
shallows  that  it  was  a  real  wonder  to 
behold  ;  they  could  be  driven  up  and 
down  the  stream  like  a  drove  of  sheep, 
the  water  was  literally  black  with  them, 
and  except 'that  they  were  wet  and  . 
slippery  you  could  easily  catch  them  in 
your  hands.  One  whole  day  we  spent 
in  going  up  Gardner's  Inlet,  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  running  for  seventy  miles 
into  British  Columbia,  through  a  spur  of 
the  Selkirk  Mountains,  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  grand  and  wild  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  an  inlet  where  the  channel  is  so 
deep  and  the  mountains  rising  out  of  it 
so  precipitous  that  the  steamer  would 
sometimes  be  stopped  to  allow  us  to 
gather  flowers  or  ferns  from  its  rockv 
sides,  while  standing  on  the  deck  ;  the 
color  of  the  sea  was  a  bright  jade  green, 
and  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
tumbled  a  perfect  network  of  waterfalls 
from  the  glaciers  and  snows  on  their 
tops.  It  was  on  the  return  journey,  too, 
that  we  saw  the  northern  lights  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  perhaps  the  weather 
may  have  been  finer,  or  there  may  have 
been  more  electricity  in  the  air,  but  we 
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used  to  stay  out  on  deck  till  ever  so  late 
watching  the  louor  streamers  Hashing 
across  the  sky,  while  the  Aurora  Bore- 
alis  like  a  huge  glory  lit  up  the  dark- 
ness. 

Another  incident  I  think  I  must  men- 
tion which  happened  on  the  return 
journey,  but  it  was  one  not  down  in  the 
original  programme.  Between  two  and 
three  o'clock  early  one  morning,  as  I 
lay  comfortably  in  my  berth,  I  felt  a 
sudden  jerk,  then  there  was  a  scraping, 
scrawing  sound  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ship,  and  then  another  bump  ;  unmis- 
takably the  ship  had  struck  something  ; 
in  a  second  cabin  doors  were  opening 
and  shutting,  and  there  were  munnur- 
inira  and  voices  in  the  corridor.  I 
looked  out  of  my  door  and  heard,  of 
course,  how  that  the  ship  had  run 
aground  in  the  fog  and  they  could  not 
get  her  off.  Almost  immediately  word 
was  passed  along  that  the  passengers 
were  to  dress,  though  for  our  comfort 
it  was  added  that  there  was  no  danger. 
Nevertheless,  danger  or  no  danger,  in 
five  minutes  everybody  had  emerged 
from  their  cabins  apparently  in  full  war 
paint ;  and  on  going  on  deck  you  could 
just  distinguish  through  the  fog  and 
darkness  that  the  forepart  of  the  ship 
was  firmly  fixed  in  among  tall  fir-trees  ; 
odd  enough  to  see  there  instead  of  the 
usual  water,  but  comfortably  disposing 
of  any  fears  as  to  a  watery  grave.  The 
tide  was  rising  fortunately,  so  after  a 
wearisome  wait  of  a  couple  of  houre  the 
vessel  was  afioat  again,  very  little  the 
worse  for  the  mishap.  Exactly  at  the 
end  of  twelve  davs  we  were  once  more 
landed  at  Vancouver,  ready  to  take  up 
again  our  journey  round  the  world,  in 
which  we  had  paused  for  this  Alaskan 
expedition  ;  and  before  doing  so  it  only 
remained  to  us  to  bid  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  our  fellow-passengers,  those 
Americans,  who  had  seemed  so  strange 
to  us  at  first,  but  with  whom  we  had 
now  become  fast  friends,  and  who  had 
helped  so  much  by  their  kindness  and 
attention  to  make  the  voyage  pleasant 
and  a  success  to  us  two  lone  women. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  this 
short  sketch  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
scribe half  the  thinsrs  curious  or  inter- 


esting, or  both,  that  we  saw  in  Alaska 
and  among  this  stern-looking  people. 
There  were  the  Indian  graveyards,  with 
their  legends  and  stories  ;  there  were 
the  medicine  dances,  and  strange, 
weird  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  other  things  that  come 
crowding  back  on  my  memory.  I  have 
never  even  mentioned  another  great 
glacier  that  we  visited,  the  Taku,  which 
it  is  too  ungrateful  of  me  to  have  omit- 
ted, seeing  that  though  not  so  vast  in 
size  as  the  Muir,  yet  all  agreed  that  in 
beauty  of  form  and  color  it  bore  away 
the  palm.  All  this  and  much  else  is 
not  fated  to  be  recorded  here.  I  have 
merely  given  an  outline  of  our  trip,  and 
as  there  is  no  guide-book  to  Alaska  in 
existence  ;  and  as,  before  starting,  Van- 
couver was  ransacked  in  vain  for  books 
on  the  subject,  the  long-suffering  cap- 
tain was  our  sole  authority.  I  must  say 
he  deserved  the  greatest  credit  for  the 
care  he  took  during  the  voyage  to  show 
all  he  could  that  was  worth  seeing,  and 
to  give  us  all  possible  information 
thereon.  Alaska  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  convenient  spot  to  revisit  soon 
a  second  time  ;  and  every  one  on  the 
ship  seemed  to  have  a  lurking  feeling 
that,  while  there,  it  was  as  well  to  do 
it  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  with  the 
result  that  we  carried  away  deep  but 
delightful  impressions  of  the  8tran«xe- 
ness  of  those  twelve  days  of  travel 
among  the  mountains  and  glaciers  and 
trackless  forests  of  far-distant  and  sel- 
dom-explored Alaska. 

Henrietta  Grey  Eqerton. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
IN  THE  DAYS  OF  JOHN  COMPANY. 

Electricity,  steam,  .and  moiU'ni 
progress  have  so  completely  changed 
the  conditions  of  life  in  India  duriuir 
the  past  quarter  of  a  centui-y,  that  I  he 
manners  and  customs  of  the  davs  before 
the  Mutiny  have  become  a  somewhat 
interesting  study.  A  retrospect  such  as 
this  might  almost  take  us  back  to  the 
time  of  Colonel  Xewcome  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedley,  for  it  is  probable  that 
until  the  troubles  of  'Fifty-Seven  and 
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'Eight  were  overpast,  and  the  influence 
of  railways  began  to  assert  itself,  the 
social  and  domestic  status  of  the  days 
of  Thackeray's  nabob  of  Boggley  Wol- 
lah  underwent  but  little  material  alter- 
ation. At  all  events  in  the  early 
'Fifties  much  of  the  old  style  of  thing 
obtained,  and  the  characters  described 
in  the  ancient  Anglo-Indian  chronicles, 
with  their  nankeen  suits,  brandy  panij 
and  peppery  diet,  were  still  true  to  na- 
ture. It  is  to  this  particular  decade  that 
I  propose  to  go  back.  For  nearly  a 
century  before  this  the  Englishman  who 
resided  in  the  land  of  peacocks  and 
ivory  was  represented  by  the  naturalist 
as  a  wild  animal  of  strange  proclivities 
prepng  upon  curry  and  rice.  Old  com- 
mentators certainly  adopted  this  diag- 
nosis, and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
enlarged  liver,  which  was  of  course  un- 
derstood to  be  the  portion  of  all  those 
who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  Indian  day,  was  generated  by  fiery 
kahoh  and  fostered  by  the  best  chutnee. 
Nevertheless  many  an  old  campaigner 
can  still  remember,  without  anv  serious 
twitches  in  their  right  sides,  the  charm- 
ing arrangement  in  the  palest  primrose 
which  captivated  them  in  Ceylon,  and 
the  many  effective  combinations  in 
warm  brown,  amber,  and  golden-russet 
that  pleased  them  in  India.  Curry  cer- 
tainly formed  the  pihce  de  resistance  of 
our  food  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  It 
appeared  at  every  meal,  and,  treated  by 
the  native  cook  according  to  his  national 
traditions,  the  indifferent  flesh  and  fowl 
of  the  country  was  thus  rendered  more 
acceptable  than  in  any  other  method 
then  known.  It  rejoiced  the  servants 
of  honest  John  Company  therefore  to 
send  round  at  their  banquets,  preceded 
by  a  great  platter  piled  high  with  beau- 
tifully boiled  rice,  a  large  silver  dish 
specially  fashioned  in  compartments  in 
each  of  which  was  placed  a  different 
sample  of  curry,  together  with  trays  of 
various  chutneys  freshly  made  and  pre- 
served, grilled  ham,  the  roes  of  fishes, 
Bombay  '^  ducks,"  and  paparum  or 
paupad  biscuits.  The  course  was  a  meal 
in  itself  and  occupied  at  least  half  an 
hour,  for  it  was  the  correct  thing  to 
taste  each  sample  and  call  for  those 


that  appealed  to  you  pleasantly  a  second 
time. 

The  dinner  to  which  the  newly  ar- 
rived youngster  was  bidden  by  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters 
of  introduction  at  the  presidency  town 
was  quite  a  revelation,  in  its  way,  of 
quaint  customs  which  were  strange  to 
him,  and  food  that  he  had  never  tasted 
before.  If  the  party  happened  to  be  a 
homely  one,  the  host  laid  kindly  hands 
upon  him  the  moment  he  arrived,  in- 
sisted on  his  removing  his  dress-coat, 
and  made  him  put  on  a  funny  little 
white  jacket  similar  to  that  affected 
to-day  by  the  Parisian  waiter.  This 
was  an  act  of  good-nature,  inviting  the 
stranger,  as  it  were,  to  enjoy  himself 
without  ceremony  ;  but  if  the  host's 
figure  differed  widely  from  that  of  his 
guest  (as  it  well  might),  the  effect  was 
not  infrequently  rather  ludicrous.  In- 
asmuch however  as  all  were  in  the 
same  boat  even  the  most  sensitive  man 
soon  overcame  his  scruples,  and  wore 
his  disguise  bravely.  The  ladies  on  the 
other  hand  were  arrayed  in  the  gayest 
toilettes,,  verandah -made,  of  course, 
according  to  the  last  plates  in  Le  Fil- 
let During  dinner  the  new  guest 
was  startled  by  a  series  of  bows  from 
the  men  of  the  party  followed  by  re- 
quests to  give  them  "  the  pleasure  of 
beer "  with  them,  for  beer  was  the 
beverage  of  the  majority  at  small  par- 
ties, and  civilities  were  interchanged 
with  it  as  with  wine  at  larger  festivals. 
The  general  conversation  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  local  in  character  for  him  to 
be  able  to  take  part  in  it,  but  he  was 
asked  numerous  questions  in  regard  to 
news  from  home,  and  subjected  to  quite 
an  inquisition  as  to  his  plans  and  future 
destination.  Some  one  was  generally 
able  to  help  him  if  he  happened  to  want 
a  horse  or  a  buggy  ;  another  put  his 
name  down  for  the  club  ;  while  the 
ladies  promised  him  assistance  in  pro- 
curing his  servants.  For  the  rest,  much 
kindness  and  geniality  were  shown  hinu 
and  bv  the  time  he  finished  his  last 
brandy  pani  and  cheroot  (both  a  little 
too  strong  for  him)  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  India  was  quite  as  jolly  a 
place  as  his  fondest  hopes  had  pictured. 
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The  journey  "  up  country "  (I  am 
speaking  of  southern  India)  was  of 
course  performed  in  these  days  by 
"  bullock  date  A:,"  a  tedious  method  of 
progression  yet  not  without  a  certain 
pleasantness  of  its  own  if  properly  con- 
ducted. The  inexperienced  traveller 
often  suffered  privation,  while  the  wise 
one  fared  rather  luxuriously  than  other- 
wise. The  former  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness  with  no  special  precaution 
in  the  wav  of  creature  comforts  :  the 
latter  journeyed  with  a  roomy  case  of 
Messrs.  Crosse  and  BlackwelPs  pro- 
visions, and  generally  had  a  bottle  or 
two  of  beer  or  claret  to  spare  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  brandy  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  this  way  the  sapient  pil- 
grim was  frequently  able  to  stretch  forth 
a  hospitable  hand  to  a  distressed  fellow- 
traveller.  Once  upon  a  time  in  the 
early  days  of  my  service  I  arrived  at  a 
public  bungalow,  or  rest-house,  hungry 
and  thirsty,  travel-stained,  hot,  and 
bruised  from  the  constant  jolting  of  my 
bullock-cart,  without  a  morsel  of  any- 
thing to  supplement  the  food  that  the 
place  could  furnish  except  .a  tin  of 
sweet  biscuits  and  a  bunch  of  unripe 
plantains.  My  new  butler  had  informed 
me  that  bungalows  were  like  hotels, 
and  that  a  traveller  got  all  he  required 
for  five  rupees  a  day.  The  scoundrel 
accordingly  relieved  me  of  this  sum 
daily  and  fed  me  on  the  bungalow 
*'  commons,"  which  consisted  of  a 
'*  spatchcock  "  like  the  grilled  back  of 
an  old  Latin  grammar,  and  a  curry  de- 
scribable  only  as  piper  Indicum  et 
prceterea  nihil,  I  had  hardly  finished 
dressing,  and  was  awaiting  in  no  ver}*^ 
happy  frame  of  mind  the  serving  of 
this  parody  of  dinner,  when  a  visitor 
wjus  announced  —  a  wayfarer  in  occu- 
pation of  the  rooms  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house  —  who  introduced  him- 
self, said  that  his  dinner  would  be  ready 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  hoped  I  would 
join  him  for  he  hated  a  solitary  meal. 
I  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
shall  remember  the  little  symposium 
that  followed  as  long  as  I  live.  My  host 
was  a  captain  of  the  same  branch  of  the 
service  as  myself,  an  old  soldier  in  every 
sense,  for  promotion  was  then  cruelly 


slow,  and  a  bon  vivant.    His  bottle  of 
sherry,  arrayed  in  a  white  quilted  jacket 
saturated  with  water,  stood  on  the  win- 
dow-sill to  catch  the  fleeting  breeze  ; 
while  a  cooly  was  swinging  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  verandah  a  little 
frame  suspended  from  the  ceiling  con- 
taining three  or  four  bottles  of  beer 
similarly  clad.    A  clean  white  cloth  cov- 
ered the  stained  surface  of  the  bunga- 
low table,  and  places  for  two,  marked 
by  pint  pewters,  were  laid.    A  glass  of 
sherry  and  bitters  refreshed  me  nicely, 
and  then  a  rattling  of  crockery,  and  the 
voices  of  servants,  hurrying  from  the 
kitchen  without,   announced  that  our 
food  was  coming.     "  An  old  campaign- 
er's  dish,"  apologized  my  kind  host, 
as  a  roomy  cooking-vessel  enveloped  in 
a  napkin  was  placed  before  him.    Its 
lid  was  sealed  with  paste,  but  when  this 
was    released  a   savory  odor  steamed 
forth   Which    would    have    tempted   a 
''  dying  anchoret  to  eat."    ^'  It  is  a  sort 
of  jugged    stew,"    explained  he,  "  of 
meat,  soup,  and  vegetables  combined, 
which  I  concoct  myself,  and  send  out  to 
be  cooked  by  my  fellow."    Never  had 
I  tasted  anything  more  delicious.    It 
was  helped  in  soup-plates,  and  as  it 
contained  a  fowl,  four   snipe,  a  par- 
tridge, some  slices  of  bacon,  a  tin  of 
hare  soup,  some  onions,  wine,  and  sea- 
soning, it  was  as  the  captain  had  said 
both  soup  and  stew,  the  very  thing  for 
a  famished    traveller.     After  this  we 
had  a  teal  apiece  roasted  to  a  turn,  and 
then   a   sweet  omelette  baptized    with 
brandy  and  set  alight  like  a  Christmas 
plum-pudding.     When  I  had  been  thus 
right  royally  feasted,  I  was  given  some 
valuable  advice  concerning  the  correct 
way  of  travelling.    "  Make  a  rale,  my 
boy,"  said  my  mentor  gravely,  "  never 
to  travel  without  a  few  necessaries  of 
life  such  as  you  see  here  [there  seemed 
to  be  sufficient  to  stock  a  small  shop], 
and  let  nothing  on  earth  induce  you  to 
separate  yourself  from  your  commissa- 
riat.   Send  your  baggage  in  a  different 
cart  if  you  like,  but  stick  to  your  food. 
I  was  once  obliged  after  a  very  hard 
day's  work  to  dine  on  a  pineapple,  sim- 
ply because  I  had  trusted  my  stores  to  a 
servant  in  another  trap  which  of  course 
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went  wrong.  I  learnt  a  lesson,  and 
never  committed  such  a  mistake  again. 
Tlie  game  we  have  just  eaten  I  shot  this 
morning,  for  I  always  go  out  with  my 
gun  for  an  hour  or  so  before  my  bath 
and  breakfast,  rest  during  the  day,  have 
a  good  dinner  at  five,  and  push  on  dur- 
iui?  the  evening  and  night  to  the  next 
bungalow."  This  was  the  common  w«ay 
of  performing  a  journey  according  to 
the  old  style.  In  still  more  ancient 
times,  when  roads  were  often  mere 
tracks,  our  great  grandsires  were  car- 
ried in  state  in  palanquins  with  flashing 
torches  and  choirs  of  chanting  bearers 
posted  in  relays.  Business  was  con- 
ducted by  night,  and  cowrie  or  cavady 
cases  laden  with  the  contents  of  the 
larder,  storeroom,  and  cellar,  were  bal- 
anced on  the  shoulders  of  lusty  coolies 
who  trotted  on  ahead  of  the  traveller. 

Talking  of  wayside  hospitality  re- 
minds me  of  another  incident  which 
happened  in  the  days  of  my  bright 
green  "'  gritiinage,"  and  may  perhaps  be 
amusing.  1  arrived  one  afternoon  at  the 
diickalore  bungalow,  and  soon  learnt 
from  my  servants  that  some  kind  friends, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  O'Rafferty  of  the  Pal- 
lampore  Light  Infantry,  were  in  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  premises.  As 
soon  as  Mrs.  O'R's  ayah  had  discovered 
to  her  mistress  the  rank,  name,  and  reg- 
iment of  the  new  comer,  I  received  a 
slip  of  paper  containing  these  words  : 
•'Delighted  to  hear  it's  yourself,  and 
not  a  stranger  that's  come.  Will  you 
just  join  us  ?  We  dine  at  four,  but 
bring  your  own  beer  for  we've  run 
short.  Yours,  etc.,KATiiLEKN  O'Raf- 
FERTY.  P.S.  You'll  come  in  your 
comfortable  thing's  of  course."  I  ac- 
cepted  with  much  pleasure,  but  not 
quite  understanding  the  postscript,  and 
being  as  yet  by  no  means  indifferent  as 
to  my  personal  appearance,  I  brushed 
up  and  dressed  myself  as  ])est  I  could 
in  the  circumstances.  On  proceeding 
to  the  other  side  of  the  bunajalow  I 
found  the  jovial  old  colonel  sitting  in 
the  verandah  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
a  roomy  pair  of  ijipaman^  with  his  ante- 
I)randial  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters  at 
his  elbow,  while  Kathleen,  his  wife, 
»tood    in   the   doorway    to  ivceive   me 


beaming  with  good-hearted  smiles.  She 
was  arrayed  in  a  fair  white  cambric 
garment,  with  a  frill  round  the  neck 
but  otherwise  fashioned  with  mediaeval 
simplicity,  which  adjusted  itself  to  the 
undulations  of  her  buxom  person  with 
unconscious  fidelity.  Her  hair  was 
gathered  into  a  little  knot  the  size  of  an 
orange,  and  her  feet  were  cased  in 
easy  canvas  slippers.  The  good  old 
souls  looked  in  fact  as  if  they  were 
about  to  proceed  to  bed  rather  than  to 
dinner.  "  Ah,  Dan  I  "  cried  she  to  her 
husband  as  I  approached,  "  did  ye  evur 
see  the  like  of  this  now  ?  Just  look  at 
me  coat  and  me  collar  I  Faith,  it's  a 
great  travellur  ye  are  entirely,  Mr. 
Dandy,  if  that's  the  way  ye  dress  for 
dinner  at  a  dawk  bungalow.  Ah  well, 
nevur  mind,  sure  the  soup's  ready,  and 
collar  or  no  collar,  bedad  I  I've  no  doubt 
ye- re  ready  for't.  Come  on  there, 
Dan."  The  colonel  obeyed,  and  a  most 
pleasant  little  meal  we  had. 

But  by  far  the  most  characteristic 
entertainment  of  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  was  the  hurra  khana.  This  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  passing  tribute  of 
a  sketch.  Let  us  therefore  accept  the 
invitation  we  have  received  from  Major 
General  McGowlie  (commanding  the 
division)  and  Mrs.  McGowlie,  and  see 
how  the  hospitalities  of  the  old  regime 
were  dispensed. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  P.3I.  we 
drive  up  to  the  bungalow  in  our  bullock- 
carriage,  and  are  received  at  the  door 
by  Captain  Flitter,  the  general's  son-in- 
law  and  aide-de-camp.  We  enter  the 
drawing-room,  and  pause,  after  ex- 
changing salutations  all  round,  to  take 
in  the  scene.  The  room  is  well  fur- 
nished with  guests,  the  thermometer 
indicates  92°,  sind  our  high-collared 
mess-jackets  are  tightly  buttoned  up. 
But  what  of  that  ?  The  punkah  is 
waving  steadily,  and  nobody  thinks  of 
the  heat.  Young  Mr.  Lisper,  of  the 
Light  Company  of  the  Queen's  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-First,  is  the  buck  of  the 
party  ;  observe  his  ambrosial  curls  and 
the  jaunty  twist  of  hair  that  adorns 
each  temple.  He  is,  of  course,  cleanly 
shaven,  as  we  all  are,  for  Crimean  ex- 
periences have  yet  to  bring  about  the 
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beard  and  moustache  movement.  His 
short-waisted  shell-jacket  clings  like 
wax  to  his  slim  figure,  and  you  wonder 
how  on  earth  he  contrived  to  get  into 
his  sleeves.  His  white  ducks  are 
moulded  tightly  as  far  as  the  knee,  at 
which  point  they  are  set  free  in  a  nau- 
tical manner,  falling  with  a  small  slit  in 
the  side-seam  so  completely  over  his 
foot  that  you  can  only  catch  an  inch  of 
his  toe  with  your  naked  eye.  He  is 
hanging  expressively  over  the  chair  in 
which  the  lovely  Miss  Lucinda  McGow- 
lie,  the  last  importation  by  the  good 
ship  llenown,  and  the  belle  of  our  sta- 
tion, is  gracefully  posed.  Her  skirt  of 
snowy  muslin  is  garnished  with  green 
beetle-wings  ;  she  wears  long  ringlets, 
and  has  acquired  the  languishing  eye 
encouraged  by  the  ''  Book  of  Beauty." 
She  has  a  pretty  foot,  which  her  rather 
short  draperies  reveal  liberally.  Lis- 
per's  eyes  are  fixed  upon  it ;  it  is  set  off 
by  a  pale  pink  silk  stocking,  and  a  black 
satin  slipper  secured  by  riband-sandals 
half  an  inch  wide.  She  wears  mittens, 
of  course,  and  long  earrings  ;  a  broad 
sash  of  pink  riband  is  tied  at  the  back 
of  her  gown,  and  bows  of  the  same  be- 
deck her  pretty  shoulders.  She  uses 
her  fan  coquettishly,  and  has  lately 
read  (unknown  to  her  mother)  Lord 
Byron's  beautiful  poems  with  much 
appreciation.  The  general  is  tall  and 
portly,  measuring  fifty-seven  round  his 
waist-belt.  He  is  florid,  and  as  hard 
as  iron.  His  closely  shaven  lips  are 
occasionally  given  to  anathematism,  for 
at  this  epoch  in  Indian  history  all  in 
authority  with  soldiers  under  them  are 
prone  to  violent  invectives,  as  we  of 
course  know,  but  he  passes  for  a  pleas- 
ant, hospitable  old  fellow  when  oif 
duty.  He  has  just  extracted  a  frag- 
ment of  naughty  gossip  (they  call  it 
gup)  from  wicked  old  Mrs.  Prayter,  and 
they  are  laughing  at  it  together  purple 
in  the  face.  You  think  that  there  will 
be  a  fit  of  apoplexy  directly,  but  there  is 
not ;  at  least  not  yet.  Padre  Norrice, 
our  chaplain,  is  of  course  here  ;  a  hand- 
some man  is  he,  and  a  favorite  among 
the  ladies,  with  no  inconveniently  ex- 
treme views  of  anv  kind.  Such  thinij'^ 
indeed,  even  if  invented,  h:ive  not  as 


yet  been  exported  to  India.  He  is  for 
the  moment  rather  put  out  because 
Lisper  has  appropriated  the  fair  Lu- 
cinda ;  for  Mrs.  Norrice  and  her  brood 
are  in  England,  and  his  Reverence  im- 
proves the  shining  hour,  while  his  free- 
dom lasts,  with  mild  Platonisms.  But 
he  finds  consolation  anon  in  devoting 
himself  to  Mrs.  Sof twill,  a  comely  and 
somewhat  volatile  young  matron,  whose 
elderly  husband  is  absent  on  duty  with 
drafts.  We  have  just  had  time  to  take 
these  notes  when  a  magnificent  ormolu 
clock,  from  beneath  a  great  glass  shade, 
chimes  half  past  seven,  and  Eleazar, 
the  stout  major-domo  of  the  McGowlie 
household  (a  native  Christian)  enters 
with  some  dignity  and  announces  that 
''  dinner  is  ready  upon  the  table."  It 
is  a  moment  of  extreme  anxiety.  The 
laws  of  precedence  must  be  observed  to 
the  last  tittle,  or  battle,  nmrder,  and 
sudden  death  may  be  the  result.  Was 
not  poor  Captain  Scatterly  shot  by 
Major  Gusher,  not  so  very  long  ago 
either,  in  the  mango  grove  behind 
'*  Dustiigir's  durgah  "  for  taking  in  Mi*s. 
Dovetail,  the  lady  allotted  to  him. 
Major  G.,  or  at  least  on  account  of  com- 
plications which  arose  out  of  that  un- 
happy mistake  ?  Have  a  care  then  lest 
any  misunderstanding  of  the  kind  be 
created  this  evening  I  In  five  minutes 
the  arrangements  are  completed  by 
Captain  Flitter  (exactly  according  to 
our  respective  ranks  in  the  civil  and 
military  lists,  and  according  to  the 
positions  to  which  the  ladies  are  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  their  husbands' 
places  in  those  calendars),  and  we 
march  in  to  dinner.  The  general  places 
Mi*s.  Prayter  on  his  right,  and  Mr. 
Prayter,  our  jovial  judge,  takes  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  side  of  his 
hostess.  On  the  left  of  our  host  sits 
Mrs.  Softwill,  and  the  vacant  chair  on 
the  other  side  of  Mrs.  McGowlie  is 
occupied  by  Dr.  O' Flirty,  our  principal 
medical  officer,  a  bachelor  and  a  humor- 
ist. The  remainder  of  the  ijuests  seat 
themselves  as  they  please,  for  the 
practice  of  allotting  places  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Eighteen  or  twenty  people 
having  settled  themselves.  Padre  Xor- 
rice  upholds  the  dignity  of  his  office  bv 
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a  short  discourse  touching  the  sanctifi- 
cation  to  our  uses  of  tlie  good  things  of 
this  world  now  spread  before  us,  and 
then  the  cover  is  removed  from  the 
colossal  soup-tureen  in  front  of  the  lady 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Prayter  of  course 
saves  her  the  trouble  of  helping  it,  and 
business  begins. 

The  long  delay,  we  find,  has  had  a 
cooling  effect  on  the  soup,  but  we  care 
not,  for  living  under  pun  kalis  as  we  do 
we  are  accustomed  to  such  things. 
Now  look  at  the  table.  What  a  quan- 
tity of  food  to  be  sure  !  Large  covered 
dishes,  like  a  fleet  of  ancient  triremes, 
are  moored  at  close  intervals  along  each 
side  of  the  table,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  silversmith's  shop  window. 
One  of  the  newly  introduced  epergnes 
— presented  to  the  general  on  his 
giving  up  the  command  of  the  Rampoor 
Light  Infantry,  the  crack  native  corps 
of  the  presidency  to  which  he  belongs 
—  fills  the  centre  of  the  table.  It  is 
embellished  by  a  posy  of  exuberant 
dimensions,  the  handiwork  of  the  native 
gardener,  and  a  thing  of  beauty  accord- 
ing to  the  light  which  is  in  him  ;  lovely 
hibiscus,  poinsettia,  amaranthus,  single 
zinnia,  etc.,  all  jammed  tightly  together. 
And  we  admire  his  taste,  for  onlv  a  very 
few  bother  their  heads  in  these  da^'S 
about  their  flower-gardens,  and  agri- 
horticultural  societies,  Wardian  cases, 
and  skilled  gardeners  from  Kew  have 
yet  to  come.  Two  great  dishes  are  now 
brouglit  in  ;  one  is  placed  before  Cap- 
tain Flitter,  the  other  before  little 
Bratty,  a  useful  subaltern  of  Lisper's 
regiment,  carving  being  the  special 
province  of  the  juniors.  No  time  in 
wasted  over  "  kickshaws,"  as  the  gen- 
eral has  it,  and  after  the  hot  tinned 
salmon  and  tinned  lobster-sauce,  we 
straightway  proceed  to  attack  the  solids. 
Of  these  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  ; 
boiled  turkev  at  one  end,  a  roast  saddle 
at  the  other,  flanked  by  (good  old  term 
long  since  deceased)  boiled  ham,  roast 
l)eef,  and  boiled  fowls  on  one  side,  roast 
ducks,  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  and  tongue 
on  the  other.  Vegetables  galore  accom- 
pany these  viands,  both  those  which 
come  to  us  from  Europe  in  tin  cases, 
and  the  produce  of  the  countrj-.     At 


this  juncture  the  gun  fires  (eight  p.m.), 
every  man  consults  and  corrects  his 
chronometer,  and  we  know  that  the 
first  half  hour  of  the  banquet  has 
passed.  The  creaming  sweet  cham- 
pagne of  the  period  is  now  introduced 
and  poured  into  long  atteutiated  glasses, 
which  in  the  future  are  to  suggest  to 
the  artist  in  glassware  delicate  specimen 
vases  meet  for  single  blooms  of  choice 
roses.  The  wine  is  specially  strong  to 
stand  our  climate,  and  it  is  adminis- 
tered with  a  generous  hand.  How  is  it 
cooled  ?  Why,  by  saltpetre  in  a  swing, 
a  process  which  the  native  cooler 
thoroughly  understands.  The  patient 
creature  begins  early,  and  succeeds  in 
getting  the  wines  entrusted  to  his  care 
pleasantly  cold,  at  all  events,  by  the 
time  they  are  wanted.  Ice  is  destined, 
however,  to  improve  him  off  the  face  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  establishment,  and 
his  craft  will  then  die  with  him.  It  is 
of  course  to  be  expected  now  that  the 
strings  of  the  guests'  tongues  will  be 
considerably  relaxed.  The  general  is  in 
his  glory.  He  takes  wine  steadily  with 
each  man  of  the  party  without  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  heeltaps.  His 
head  is  made  of  laminated  steel.  Be- 
yond waxing  loquacious,  therefore,  and 
exhibiting  increased  freedom  in  the 
observations  he  makes  and  the  stories 
he  tells,  he  is  as  sober  as  when  he  sat 
down.  The  ladies  on  either  side  of  him 
take  care  to  keep  him  up  to  concert- 
pitch  ;  for,  like  their  fellows  in  other 
callings,  men  of  war  are  singularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  deftly  cloaked  flatteries 
of  woman.  Mrs.  Prayter  calls  him, 
"  Genny,  dear,"  and  ever  and  anon 
strikes  him  with  her  fan  to  indicate  her 
disapprobation  of  sundry  trespasses  be- 
vond  the  confines  of  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground,  '*  provoking  the  caper  which 
she  seems  to  chide,"  shameful  old 
thing  !  Lisper  continues  to  improve 
his  ground  with  the  enchanting  Lu- 
cinda ;  they  converse  in  undertones, 
and  she  is  in  far  too  romantic  condition 
to  partake  of  food.  O' Flirty,  the  rascal 
(as  he  always  does),  brings  the  warm 
blood  into  the  still  fair  cheek  of  Mrs. 
McGowlie,  and  Prayter's  reminiscences 
of  "  first    spears,"  tigers,  bears,    ser- 
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pents,  and  the  performances  of  his 
celebrated  Arab  horse  Shabash  delight 
the  ears  of  young  Mr.  P.  Green,  the 
last  arrival  from  Haileybury.  For  our 
judge  (so  say  the  captious)  is  more  at 
home  with  his  spear  in  the  pig-skin,  or 
in  the  junglfe  with  his  favorite  "  Joe 
Manton,"  than  on  his  throne  in  court 
with  the  sword  and  scales  of  Justice. 
Curries  are  paraded  (as  has  been  de- 
scribed), and  the  clock  strikes  nine  as 
they  tile  away.  Divers  sweets  come  on, 
then  a  pineapple  cheese,  and  at  about 
quarter  to  ten  the  cloth  is  removed. 
Wine-bibbing  after  dinner  is  now  the 
prevailing  custom,  so  when  the  bottles 
have  been  circulated  twice  the  ladies 
withdraw,  and  the  business  of  punish- 
ing some  really  fine  old  Madeira  is  seri- 
ously undertaken.  It  is  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  before  we  rise.  Captain  Flitter 
now  respectfully  suggests  to  the  general 
that  as  tliere  is  a  parade  early  to-mor- 
row morning,  perhaps  he  would  like  to 
slip  off  to  bed  ;  for  between  ourselves, 
the  veteran,  still  perfectly  clear  as  re- 
gards his  head,  cannot  command  his 
legs  so  well  as  he  did  at  an  earlier  part 
of  the  evening,  and  this  advice  is  a  pre- 
arranged thing  between  Mrs.  McGowlie 
and  the  aide-de-camp.  So  our  host,  as- 
sisted by  the  stout  major-domo  afore- 
said, "  slips  off,"  and  we  proceed  to  join 
the  ladies,  though,  sooth  to  say,  there 
are  some  among  us  who  would  have 
chosen  the  better  part  had  they  fol- 
lowed the  general's  example.  Lucinda 
plays  the  show  piece  of  music  that  won 
her  a  prize  at  school  in  London  eighteen 
months  ago ;  and  then  Mrs.  Rowe- 
Croker,  our  chief  songstress,  whose 
high  C  sharp  was  considered  by  her 
admirers  when  in  its  prime  to  have 
been  quite  as  good  as  Jenny  Lind's, 
proceeds  to  the  instrument.  By  reason 
of  her  reputation,  which  appeal's  to 
laugh  at  time,  she  is  listened  to  with  at- 
tention, as  of  her  own  accoi*d  she  good- 
naturedly  passes  completely  through 
her  repertoire.  We,  happening  to  have 
sensitive  ears,  would  have  been  happier 
if  she  had  not  given  us  quite  so  often 
the  remains  of  that  high  C  sharp,  but 
to  have  said  so  would  have  probably 
led  to  a  meeting  in  that  mango  grove 


behind  Dustagir's  durgah,  for  Rowe- 
Croker,  the  lady's  husband,  is  an  Irish- 
man, in  the  habit,  they  say,  of  shooting 
men  who  offend  him,  or  threatening  to 
do  so,  like  garden  thrushes.  As  she 
finally  quits  the  music-stool  the  hand  of 
the  ormolu  clock  is  pointing  to  mid- 
night, our  carriages  are  called,  and  wo 
retire.  But  we  go  not  as  the  spirit 
may  move  us  ;  dear  me,  no  !  We  de- 
part in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which 
we  went  in  to  dinner  ;  seniors  first,  and 
the  juniors  according  to  tlieir  degree,  a 
punctilio  which  no  one  dreams  of  in- 
fringing. 

When  we  wake  in  the  morning  with 
splitting  headaches,  and  the  dire  symp- 
toms which  accompany  injudicious 
indulgence  in  those  infernal  "  promo- 
tion nuts,"  we  are  not  ashamed,  for  'tis 
our  custom  so  to  suffer  after  experi- 
encing the  delights  of  a  hurra  khana, 

A.  Kenney-Herbebt 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
THE  HOARD  OP  THE  VAZIR  KHANJI. 

BY  HEADON  HILL. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  trafiic  through 
the  city  gate  of  Dilnaghar  had  died 
away.  One  by  one,  creaking  bullock- 
carts  and  footsore  travellers,  toiling 
across  the  dusty  plain  towards  the  an- 
cient Kattiawar  stronghold,  had  come 
to  a  halt  under  what  shade  they  could 
find  by  the  wayside,  to  wait  for  the  cool 
of  the  evening  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
journey.  And  there  were  none  in  the 
city  whose  business  was  so  pressing 
that  they  were  compelled  to  leave  its 
shelter  in  the  blistering  glare  of  the 
midday  sun.  In  a  few  days  the  south- 
west monsoon —  the  much-needed  bara 
harsat — would  break,  gladdening  the 
thirsty  land  with  plashing  showers,  and 
cooling  the  sultry  air  with  breezes  fresh 
from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Then,  for  a 
month  or  two,  crowds  would  jostle 
through  the  narrow  archway  in  two 
unceasing  streams  from  dawn  to  sunset 
again.  But  at  the  hottest  hour  of  thi» 
broiling  day  the  main  artery  of  Dil- 
naghar was  pulseless. 
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Not  quite  deserted,  however,  and  not 
quite  silent,  was  the  gateway.  A  wild- 
looking,  matchlock-man,  one  of  his 
Highness  the  thakore^s  bodyguard, 
slumbered  peacefully  in  his  niche,  wak- 
ing the  echoes  of  the  archway  with  a 
series  of  blood-curdling  snores.  The 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  sleeping 
guard  drowned  all  others,  even  the  lazy 
ham  of  the  distant  bazaar ;  but  a  pair 
of  sharp  ears  listening  intently  might 
have  discerned  a  fainter  sound,  which 
ever  and  anon  struggled  to  assert  itself 
in  plaintive  contrast  to  the  harsh  dis- 
cord that  quelled  it  —  the  sound  of  a 
feeble  voice  crying  in  the  Guzerati 
tongue  :  *'  Water  I  For  the  love  of  God, 
bring  me  water,  or  I  die  !  " 

The  wailing  cry  came  from  the  foot 
of  the  city  wall  just  outside  the  arch- 
way, and  at  first  sight  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  identify  its  origin  with 
anything  human  ;  so  bent  and  huddled 
was  the  shapeless,  filth-encrusted  form 
from  which  the  voice  proceeded.  But  on 
nearer  inspection  the  wizened  features 
and  glittering,  beady  eyes,  half  hidden 
with  masses  of  tangled  and  dirty  hair, 
would  have  proclaimed  their  owner  a 
man,  and  a  man  in  sore  extremity.  He 
was  only  sustained  from  falling  prone 
to  the  ground  by  an  iron  ring  round  his 
neck,  the  other  end  of  which  was  built 
or  thrust  into  the  city  wall  in  the  form 
of  a  staple,  and  which  thus  kept  him  in 
a  sitting  posture.  His  clawlike  hands 
were  furnished  with  nails  half  a  foot  in 
length,  and  these  were  dug  in  agony 
deep  into  the  burning  sand.  The  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  lotah,  or  water-vessel, 
at  his  side  told  plainly  of  the  accident 
that  was  doing  the  fakir  Indraji  to 
death. 

For  nigh  on  seventy  years  the  fakir 
had  borne  his  self-inflicted  torture  out- 
side the  ancient  gateway.  There  were 
old  men  in  Dilnaghar,  but  none  so  old 
that  they  could  remember  the  time 
when  that  spot  had  been  tenantless. 
Day  and  night  through  the  long  years 
the  holy  man  had  sat  there,  bound  by 
his  iron  ring,  begging  and  praying  by 
turns  till  he  became  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  place,  and  pilgrims  came  to 
touch  his  hoary  locks  and  go  away  com- 


forted. His  want«  and  absolute  neces- 
sities, such  as  they  were,  were  attended 
to  by  the  priests  of  a  neighboring  tem- 
ple, one  of  whom  came  twice  a  day  to 
bring  him  food  and  bear  off  any  alms 
he  might  have  taken.  Indraji  retained 
nothing  for  himself.  Xone  can  say  for 
how  many  years  longer  he  would  have 
kept  his  post,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
chapter  of  accidents  which  broke  his 
water-vessel  and  brought  the  sleepiest 
soldier  of  the  thakore's  bodyguard  on 
duty  at  the  same  burning  noontide  ;  but 
as  it  was,  the  aged  fakir's  time  was 
come. 

Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  old 
man's  cries  for  help,  till  they  were  little 
more  than  a  wordless  moan.  His  head 
fell  back  against  the  encircling  collar, 
and  his  tongue  began  to  loll  from  his 
parched  lips  ;  but  still  no  one  came, 
and  the  pitiless  sun  went  on  baking  the 
wall  behind  him  to  the  temperature  of 
an  oven.  The  fierce  black  eyes  were 
becoming  glazed,  and  the  familiar  ob- 
jects on  the  plain  were  assuming  fan- 
tastic shapes  in  the  disordered  vision  of 
the  dying  man,  when  suddenly  a  distant 
footstep  brought  a  ray  of  hope  —  a  firm, 
swinging  footstep,  too,  that  told  of  hon- 
est boot-leather  —  not  of  the  shuflling 
approach  of  some  sandal-shod  or  bare- 
footed native.  Nearer  and  nearer  up 
the  road  from  the  open  country  came 
the  welcome  sound,  and  just  as  Indraji 
put  all  his  remaining  strength  into  one 
last  feeble  cry  of  "  Water  I  "  a  tall  young 
Englishman  sprang  to  his  side,  and,  un- 
slinging  a  leathern  bottle,  held  a  cup  of 
the  cooling  liquid  to  the  fakir's  lips. 

"Thanks,  sahib,  thanks,"  the  old 
man  murmured  in  Hindustani  as  he 
finished  the  last  drop  of  the  precious 
draught.  "  You  come  too  late  to  save 
my  life,  though  in  time  to  make  death 
easier.     Thy  servant  is  grateful." 

"Tell  me  where  I  can  find  help  or 
how  I  can  move  you  from  here,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  whose  dusty, 
travel-stained  appearance  and  inquirinir 
glances  bespoke  him  a  stranger  to  Dil- 
naghar. 

"  You  have  given  me  all  the  help  I 
need,"  replied  the  fakir,  "and  I  move 
not  from  this  spot  till  the    Angel    of 
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Death  releases  me  from  my  vow.  Ind- 
ia ji  is  weary,  and  thanks  God  that  that 
time  is  at  hand.  But  tell  me  of  vour- 
self,  young  sahib.  Feringhis  are  scarce 
in  Dilnaghar.  'Tis  close  on  a  year 
since  a  white  face  passed  through  the 
citv  gate." 

*'  It  is  because  white  faces,  as  you 
call  them,  are  scarce  in  Dilnaghar  that 
I  am  here,"  laughed  the  young  English- 
man a  little  bitterly.  "  There  are  times, 
as  you  must  know,  good  fakir,  or  you 
would  not  have  adopted  this  mode  of 
life,  when  the  society  of  one's  fellows 
is  best  avoided.     It  is  so  with  me." 

'*  So  young,  so  brave,  so  merciful,  and 
yet  with  the  sound  of  despair  in  his 
voice  I  "  the  old  man  half  whispered 
to  himself,  eying  his  visitor  intently. 
For  a  few  moments  he  seemed  to  fall 
into  unconsciousness,  and  gazed  out 
over  the  plain  with  a  far-away  expres- 
sion on  his  face  that  was  eloquent  of 
the  coming  end.  But  just  as  the  En- 
glishman had  decided  to  go  for  assist- 
ance, the  fakir  spoke  once  more. 

''Feringhi,"  he  said,  *' I  have  not 
many  hours  to  live.  To-day's  parching 
thirst  has  conquered  a  body  worn  out 
with  the  batterings  of  close  on  a  hun- 
dred years,  seventy  of  which  I  have 
spent  as  you  see  me  now.  You  have 
relieved  me  in  my  sore  necessity,  and  I 
would  fain  do  you  a  service.  Perchance 
you  will  not  believe  in  the  old  fakir's 
charms  and  amulets,  but  I  beg  of  you 
to  put  it  to  the  test,  and  see  if  Indraji 
has  not  spoken  truly.  Take  this,  and 
open  it  only  when  you  know  that  I  am 
dead.  It  will  bring  you  your  heart's 
desire."  As  the  fakir  spoke,  he  fum- 
bled in  the  ragged  cloth  that  girt  his 
loins  and  drew  forth  a  quill,  three  inches 
long  and  sealed  up  at  both  ends.  This 
he  thrust  into  the  younc:  Enjjlishman's 
hand.  "  All  that  that  charm  may  bring 
you,"  he  proceeded,  "  is  5'ours,  bestowed 
by  Indraji  the  fakir  for  reasons  which 
will  hereafter  be  revealed  to  you.  All 
tliat  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  you  mention 
that  quill  and  its  contents  to  no  one  — 
no  matter  whether  he  be  sahib,  Hindu, 
(u*  Mohammedan  —  till  you  have  read 
sind  understood  what  the  quUl  contains. 
Have  1  your  promiae  to  preserve  abso- 


lute silence  ?    You  will  not  have  long 
to  wait  before  you  may  break  the  seals." 

The  young  man  slipped  the  fakir's 
charm  into  his  pocket  and  gave  a  care- 
less assent.  Naturally,  he  had  no  faith 
in  the  old  mendicant's  wizardry  ;  but 
his  good  nature  prompted  him  to  hu- 
mor the  quaint  request.  Satisfied  that 
the  gift  had  been  graciously  received, 
Indraji  made  a  sign  towards  the  gate- 
way. 

'*  Now  go  on  your  way,  sahib,"  he 
said  ;  *'  and  as  you  pass  the  temple  with 
the  red  walls,  before  you  reach  the  great 
bazaar,  stop,  of  your  goodness,  and  ask 
one  of  the  holy  men  to  come  to  me. 
My  blessing  go  with  you." 

The  traveller,  seeing  that  he  could 
be  of  no  further  use,  took  the  fakir  at 
his  word.  Passing  through  the  gloomy 
archway,  where  the  matchlock -man  still 
slept  on,  he  struck  into  the  main  street 
that  led  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and,  after  giving  information  of  the 
fakir's  condition  at  the  temple  which 
had  been  indicated,  made  his  way  to  the 
semi-barbaric  palace  of  the  thakore. 
While  he  is  parleying  with  the  door- 
keepers and  doing  his  best,  by  persua- 
sion and  a  little  backsheesh,  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  great  man,  let  us  see 
what  it  is  that  brings  Basil  Hey  gate  on 
foot  and  alone  to  a  purely  native  city  in 
a  non-British  State,  where  Europeans 
are  seldom  found. 

Only  a  month  before,  and  Heygate 
had  been  one  of  the  gayest  and  smartest 
subalterns  in  the  30th  Hussars,  which 
regiment  was  then  quartered  at  the  up- 
country  station  of  Mhow.     He  was  a 
favorite  with   his  brother  officers  and 
with  the  men  ;  his  father  was  wealthy, 
and  made  him  a  liberal  allowance  from 
home  ;  and  his  professional  duties  were 
carried  out  in  a  manner  which  ensured 
him  a  successful  military  career.     Sud- 
denly, one  fatal  mail-day  all  his  bright 
prospects  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  England 
which  told  him  that  his  father  had  l)een 
ruined  by  unfortunate  speculations,  and 
had  died  under  the  shock.     It  was  quite 
impossible  for  Heygate  to  remain  in  the 
service  under  the    altered  conditions. 
Without  the  handsome  additions  to  hlB 
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pay  which  he  had  received  from  home, 
he  would  barely  be  able  to  defray  the 
mess  expenses  of  a  crack  cavalry  regi- 
ment ;  and  he  took  the  only  course  open 
to  him.  He  laid  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  before  his  colonel,  obtained 
six  months'  leave  of  absence  to  En- 
gland, pending  retirement,  and  went 
down  to  Bombay  with  a  view  to  return- 
ing home  by  the  next  steamer.  But 
here  a  sudden  impulse  changed  all  Basil 
Heygate's  plans.  While  waiting  at  the 
hotel,  he  chanced  on  a  paragraph  in  one 
of  the  Bombay  papers  announcing  in  a 
jocular  vein  that  Gholam  Singh,  the 
thakore  of  Dilnaghar,  was  about  to 
purchase  the  cast-off  uniforms  of  a  na- 
tive infantry  regiment,  in  order  to  give 
the  half-wild  levies  who  formed  his 
bodyguard  the  semblance  of  civilized 
troops.  The  writer  of  the  paragraph 
drew  a  humorous  picture  of  the  figure 
these  hitherto  half-clad  warriors  would 
cut  when  dressed  as  regular  soldiera, 
but  without  any  knowledge  of  drill  ; 
and  he  ended  by  advising  the  thakore 
to  buy  up  ^^a  second-hand  sergeant- 
major  ''  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  hint  was  enough  for  Hey  gate. 
If  the  Kattiawar  chieftain  was  bent 
on  Europeanizing  his  forces,  he,  Basil 
Hey  gate,  was  the  man  to  do  it  for  him. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  drop  for  the  once 
gay  officer  of  hussars  to  swell  the  reti- 
nue of  a  native  rajah,  even  though  he 
were  appointed  generalissimo  to  begin 
with ;  but  it  would  be  better  than  the 
idleness  and  uncertainty  which  would 
be  his  lot  on  reaching  England  ;  and  at 
any  i*ate,  if  he  found  the  new  life  un- 
bearable, he  was  not  compelled  to  stay. 
Again,  Dilnaghar  being  a  "  protected  " 
State  only,  and  not  immediately  under 
British  control,  there  would  be  none  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  there  to  remind 
him  by  their  presence  of  his  own  altered 
position.  As  for  his  retirement  from 
the  English  army,  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  send  in  his  papers  from  Dil- 
naghar as  from  London  ;  and  having 
six  months'  leave,  there  was  no  need 
for  haste.  After  a  risky  week's  voyage 
in  a  native  craft  to  Verawal,  the  Kat- 
tiawar port,  where  he  left  his  baggage, 
an  eighty-mile  tramp  brought  him  to 
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the  scene  of  his  adventure  with  the 
fakir. 

Thus  it  was  that  Basil  Heygate  found 
himself  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
Gholam  Singh,  thakore  of  Dilnaghar, 
and  vassal  of  her  Most  Gracious  Maj- 
esty the  empress  of  India.  Gholam 
Singh  was  a  fifth-rate  potentate,  not 
even  deemed  worthy  by  the  8upi*eme 
government  of  entertaining  a  British 
^^  resident "  at  his  court,  the  result 
being  that  Dilnaghar  was  about  the 
worst  administered  State  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  thakore  taxed  his  unfortu- 
nate people  to  the  last  possible  pie, 
spending  the  hardly  wrung  revenue, 
firstly,  on  the  price  of  immunity  from 
annexation  which  he  paid  in  the  form 
of  tribute  to  the  government ;  and  sec- 
ondly', on  the  selfish  and  indolent  pleas- 
ures so  dear  to  the  Oriental  mind. 
The  history  of  the  State  of  Dilnaghar 
to  some  extent  accounted  for  the  grasp- 
ing character  of  its  rulers.  Gholam 
Singh  and  his  family  were  not  indige- 
nous to  the  soil.  He  was  third  in 
succession  to  Feroz  Singh,  a  warrior 
chieftain  from  the  north,  who  had  con- 
quered the  country  some  time  about 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  only 
to  find  that  the  prize  was  not  up  to  ex- 
pectation. The  then  ruler  of  Dilnaghar 
was  captured  and  slain  by  Feroz  Singh  ; 
but  the  vast  treasure  with  which  the 
palace  was  accredited  was  never  discov- 
ered, having  been  concealed  just  before 
the  entry  of  the  enemy,  in  some  inacces- 
sible hiding-place,  by  the  Vazir  Khanji, 
prime  minister  and  chief  officer  of  the 
household.  The  vazir  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  in  the  conflict 
which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  the  city, 
and  with  him  had  apparently  perished 
all  chance  of  ever  discovering  the  where- 
abouts of  the  treasure.  Those  who 
know  the  ways  of  Eastern  conquerors 
will  understand  that  the  absence  of 
spoil  which  was  known  to  exist  did  not 
improve  the  lot  of  the  conquered.  Feroz 
Singh  did  his  best  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency by  oppressing  the  people  ;  and 
his  descendants  were  faithful  followers 
of  his  example. 

His  Highness  the  thakore  received 
Heygate  in  semi-state  ;  that  is  to  say, 
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the  audience  was  given  in  what  he 
called  his  "presence  chamber,"  an 
apartment  furnished  with  a  mixture  of 
real  Oriental  magnificence  and  second- 
hand European  goods,  bought  cheap  at 
some  sale  in  Bomba3\  He  emphasized 
the  unofficial  nature  of  the  reception 
by  lying  at  full  length  during  the  in- 
terview on  a  common  iron  bedstead, 
which  was  covered  with  silken  cushions 
of  rare  workmanship  ;  and  while  Hey- 
gate  was  preferring  his  request  for  mil- 
itary employment,  he  played  cup  and 
ball  diligently.  But  before  he  had  said 
a  dozen  words.  Hey  gate  knew  that  his 
petition  was  to  be  granted.  The  air  of 
insolent  indifference  which  Gholam 
Singh  chose  to  wear  towards  an  En- 
glishman not  in  government  service 
failed  to  hide  a  triumphant  sparkle  in 
his  lazy  eyes  at  the  idea  of  possessing 
this  well-knit  young  officer  for  his  own. 
As  Heygate  painted  in  his  best  Hin- 
dustani a  glowing  picture  of  what  the 
Dilnaghar  troops  would  become  under 
his  tuition,  successful  efforts  at  cupping 
the  ball  became  less  frequent,  and 
finally  the  thakore  flung  the  toy  aside 
and  listened  unaffectedly.  Basil  Hey- 
gate was  a  new  plaything  worthy  of 
attention,  after  all. 

"  Your  Highness  would  thus  acquire 
an  army,  small  perhaps  in  numbers,  but 
one  which  in  discipline  and  drill  would 
put  to  shame  the  forces  of  Scindiah, 
Holkar,  and  the  nizam,"  concluded  the 
applicant,  who  was  nothing  if  not  thor- 
ough. 

"  My  friend,  say  no  more.  I  appoint 
you  from  this  hour  to  the  post  of  chief 
sirdar  of  my  army.  No  man  who  serves 
Gholam  Singh  has  cause  to  complain  of 
his  master's  generosity  and  you  shall 
have  free  quarters  in  the  palace  with  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  rupees  a  month," 
said  the  thakore  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  was  doing  a  noble  deed.  The  sum 
he  offered  to  his  new  "general"  was 
less  than  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  English  service  ;  but  it  would  be 
enough,  Heygate  thought,  in  a  native 
city,  where  there  were  no  social  duties 
and  no  style  to  keep  up. 

"  Rajab,"  proceeded  the  thakore,  ad- 
dressing one  of  his  ministers,  "  assem- 


ble such  of  the  bodyguard  as  are  on 
duty  in  the  courtyard,  so  that  the  sirdar 
may  see  his  new  command." 

The  thakore  proceeded  to  a  window, 
followed  by  Heygate  and  by  the  other 
more  or  less  disreputable-looking  mem- 
bers of  his  suite.  In  a  few  minutes 
some  fifty  men  entered  the  courtyard 
below,  and  "  fell  in  "  in  a  manner  which 
suggested  that  they  had  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  drill,  if  they  had  never  seen  it. 
The  attempted  imitation  of  civilized 
troops  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
use  of  English  words  of  command, 
which  the  native  havildar  in  charge 
shouted  parrot-like  without  knowing  a 
word  of  the  language  he  borrowed  from. 
The  men  were  well-built,  sturdy  fellows 
enough,  but  uniform  was  unknown 
among  them.  Some  few  wore  the  an- 
cient chain-mail  in  which  the  Saracens 
fought ;  others  were  dressed  in  scraps 
of  old  European  regimentals  ;  those  who 
had  tunics  not  wearing  trousers,  and 
vice  versd ;  but  the  majority  were  in 
native  costume,  ragged,  and  none  too 
clean.  They  were  all  armed  with  match- 
locks about  seven  feet  long.  The  effect 
of  the  operation  which  their  officer 
called  "Shudder  humps"  with  these 
pieces  was  so  ludicrous  that  Heygate 
smiled. 

"I  understand  that  your  Highness 
has  purchased  European  uniform  for 
the  men,"  he  said.  "That  will  greatly 
improve  their  appearance." 

"Yes,"  replied  Gholam;  "I  have 
well-nigh  depleted  my  treasury  to  do 


so. 
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"  If  I  am  to  do  justice  to  your  patron- 
age," continued  Heygate,  "  the  men 
should  be  furnished  with  modem  rifles, 
or  at  any  rate  with  percussion  muskets. 
A  soldier-like  appearance  while  they 
are  armed  with  those  matchlocks  is  out 
of  the  question." 

To  the  young  officer's  surprise,  his 
suggestion  threw  the  thakore  into  a 
state  of  hystencal  rage  and  excitement. 
He  took  off  his  turban  and  tore  his 
hair ;  he  spat  upon  the  floor  and  flung 
his  arms  over  his  head  ;  and  all  the 
while  he  bewailed  his  unhappy  lot  in 
having  been  cheated  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  patrimony  by  the  failure  of 
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hi^  ancestor  to  unearth  the  plunder  of 
DLlnaghar.  Here,  he  moaned,  he  set 
his  heart  on  having  a  smart  body  of 
troops  round  him ;  he  had  ordered  a 
bargain  in  second-hand  uniforms,  and  a 
brilliant  sirdar  had  been  engaged  ;  but 
the  whole  project  was  to  be  spoiled 
because  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
buy  rifles.  His  Highness,  in  fact,  com- 
ported himself  after  the  manner  of  a 
thwarted  Oriental  potentate,  which  is 
very  much  the  manner  of  a  thwarted 
child.  When  he  became  calmer,  he 
dilated  to  Hey  gate  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  his  enforced  poverty,  and 
Anally  dismissed  him  to  quarters  which 
he  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  new 
sirdar.  The  thakore  closed  the  inter- 
view with  an  intimation  that  Heygate's 
duties  would  commence  on  the  morrow, 
when  there  would  probably  be  en- 
tiiisted  to  his  care  a  scheme  for  provid- 
ing the  bodyguard  with  muskets  or 
rifles. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  young 
Englishman  salaamed  to  what  a  month 
before  he  would  have  called  a  *' dirty 
nigger,"  and  retired.  He  had  already 
conceived  a  wholesome  contempt  for 
his  master,  but  on  the  whole,  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  day's  work.  At  any 
rate  he  had  obtained  what  he  came  for, 
and  though  that  was  not  much,  it  was 
the  means  of  earning  his  livelihood  in  a 
profession  he  understood.  Far  better 
that  than  walking  about  the  streets  of 
London  penniless  in  search  of  employ- 
ment which  was  sure  to  be  uncongenial. 
Thus  he  ruminated  as  he  discussed  his 
first  meal  under  Gholam  Singh's  roof, 
in  one  of  two  large  but  barely  furnished 
apartments  that  had  been  assigned  to 
him.  The  bedroom  contained  nothing 
but  a  common  native  ''charpoy,"  not 
nearly  so  good  a  one  as  that  on  which 
his  own  kitmutghar  had  slept ;  and 
the  sitting-room  boasted  only  a  rickety 
table  and  two  chairs  ;  but  the  curried 
fowl  was  well  cooked  and  decently 
served — a  fact  which  prevented  the 
tired  traveller  from  indulging  in  too 
gloomy  comparisons  between  his  pres- 
ent quarters  and  his  luxurious  bungalow 
at  Mhow. 

Heygate's     reflections    were     inter- 


rupted by  the  entry  of  Kajab,  Gho- 
lam's  prime -minister  and  general  fac- 
totum. Kajab  was  short  and  stout, 
with  a  cunning  twinkle  in  his  eye  that 
suggested  an  entire  want  of  principle, 
relieved  by  a  dash  of  droll  humor.  If 
he  set  himself  to  cheat  any  one,  as  in 
truth  he  did  very  often,  he  would  do  it 
with  an  air  of  facetious  relish,  as  though 
he  cheated  not  for  gain  but  for  the  sake 
of  having  his  little  joke.  He  saluted 
Heygate  politely,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  other  chair. 

"  I  bring  your  orders,  sirdar,  for  to- 
morrow," he  began.  "  His  Highness 
desires  you  to  take  two  hundred  mea 
and  to  march  to  Dhoonghar,  thirty  miles 
north  of  this  city.  The  Begum  Luxmee- 
bhai  of  that  place  is  in  arrear  with  her 
taxes  —  luckily  for  our  little  project  -^ 
and  you  will  therefore  drive  off  all  her 
flocks  and  herds,  and  also  bear  off  any^ 
thing  of  value  in  the  begum's  house. 
She  is  reputed  rich,  and  you  should 
return  well  laden.  This  plan  will  save 
both  her  and  ourselves  trouble  in  com- 
puting the  exact  amount  of  her  arrears, 
and  it  will  moreover  give  his  Highness 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  rifles  which 
his  soul  desires." 

Hey  gate  listened  horror-struck.  To 
head  a  band  of  marauding  cattle-lifters 
and  to  plunder  a  helpless  woman  was 
as  impossible  to  him  as  to  hang  the 
Begum  Luxmeebhai  on  the  nearest  tree. 
In  his  ignorance  of  the  manner's  and 
customs  of  native  States,  he  had  sup- 
posed that  the  only  function  of  the 
"troops"  was  to  minister  to  the  sense 
of  ostentatious  pride  to  which  the  pro- 
tected rulers  cling  so  closely,  and  his 
mistake  was  a  revelation  to  him.  He 
had  forgotten  that  here  in  his  own  do- 
minions the  thakore  was  paramount, 
and  that  the  wail  of  the  oppressed  could 
easily  be  stifled  ere  it  could  reach  the 
supreme  government  from  the  wilds  of 
Kattiawar. 

Of  course  he  recognized  that  there 
was  an  end  of  his  project  at  once.  His 
reply  was  an  indignant  refusal.  "  Tell 
the  thakore/'  he  said,  "that  he  must 
get  some  one  else  to  do  his  dirty  work. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  act  as  chief 
cattle-stealer  to  his  Highness.    I  shall 
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return  to  Bombay  at  once  ;  and  I  will 
take  care  that  the  government  is  notified 
of  the  way  in  which  the  State  of  Dil- 
naghar  is  administered.^' 

Bajab  smiled  lazily.  "  My  young 
friend,"  he  said,  "  do  not  be  rash.  His 
Highness  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and 
most  assuredly  you  would  find  depar- 
ture in  your  present  frame  of  mind  a 
difficult  matter." 

"  Pshaw  I  "  said  Heygate  ;  "  Gholam 
Sinsjh  knows  better  than  to  molest  an 
Englishman.  I  am  quite  willing  to  take 
all  risk  on  that  head." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  young  friend  ;  you 
are  impetuous,"  answered  Rajab.  "  I 
did  not  say  that  you  would  be  molested. 
I  merely  intended  to  convey  the  hint 
that  here  in  Dilnaghar  those  who  offend 
his  Highness  have  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Kothing  brutal,  you  know  ;  the  days  of 
the  bowstring  are  past.  But  a  pinch 
of  powdered  glass  or  of  something 
stronger  in  one's  food ;  a  quiet  prod 
from  a  knife  on  that  lonely  road  be- 
tween here  and  Verawal  —  why,  there 
are  a  hundred  ways  of  doing  it  I  You 
understand  me,  I  see." 

Heygate  did  understand.  The  price 
of  refusing  the  post  he  had  so  eagerly 
sought  would  in  all  probability  be  secret 
assassination,  carried  out  so  skilfully 
that  the  cause  of  his  death  would  never 
be  known.  But  he  wavered  not  for  an 
instant. 

'*  Go  and  tell  your  master,"  he  re- 
peated, ''that  I  leave  for  Bombay 
to-night.  Let  him  touch  me  at  his 
peril." 

"  I  will  go  ;  but  I  will  give  you  an 
hour  to  think  of  it  before  I  report  to 
the  thakore.  This  is  unfortunate,  and 
might  have  been  prevented  had  the 
Fakir  Indraji  not  taken  it  into  his  silly 
old  head  to  die  this  afternoon.  We  had 
hoped  to  get  some  hint  from  him,  by 
force  if  necessary,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  secret  treasure.  He  was  the 
only  man  in  Dilnaghar  old  enough  to 
remember  the  sack  of  the  city.  Think 
better  of  your  resolve,  my  brave 
friend ! "  and  with  a  courtly  bow  the 
plausible  Rajab  departed. 

The  news  of  the  fakir's  death  did 
not  surprise  Heygate,  and  he  had  other 


matters  to  think  of.  His  best  plan 
would  be  to  start  at  once  before  the 
hour^s  grace  was  up,  and  get  as  far  as 
he  could  on  the  road  to  Yerawal  before 
Gholam  had  heard  of  his  defection. 
Thank  goodness,  he  had  his  revolver, 
and  he  would  sell  his  life  dearly  if  any 
hired  ruffians  attacked  him  by  the  way. 
Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  see  if 
the  pistol  was  safe,  his  fingers  came  in 
contact  with  the  quill  which  the  fakir 
had  given  him  earlier  in  the  da}'.  Now 
that  the  old  man  was  dead,  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  at  liberty  to  open  it, 
and,  idly  curious  as  to  what  he  should 
find  inside,  he  broke  the  seals.  A  tiny 
scrap  of  discolored  paper  covered  with 
Guzerati  characters  rewarded  his  search. 
It  was  lucky  for  Heygate  that  his  studies 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  staff  appoint- 
ment had  included  a  smattering  of  the 
language.  With  amazement  gradually 
dawning  into  appreciation  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  paper,  this  is  what 
he  read  :  — 

"  I,  the  Vazir  Khanji,  in  future  to  be 
known  as  Indraji  the  Pakir,  write  this. 
The  hosts  of  the  conquering  Feroz  are 
at  hand.  I  have  builded  up  the  treasure 
in  the  city  walls  in  order  to  save  it  from 
his  despoiling  hands.  The  stone  in 
which  my  shackle  is  fixed  is  the  key 
of  the  hiding-place.  Remove  the  stone, 
and  the  wealth  of  Dilnaghar  will  be 
found.  While  I  have  life,  I  guard  it 
from  the  extortioner.  When  I  die,  it 
shall  belong  to  whomsoever  I  shall  give 
this  paper." 

So  the  aged  fakir  stood  revealed  as 
none  other  than  the  Vazir  Khanji,  who 
nearly  seventy  years  before  had  sat  him 
down  in  this  mean  guise  to  guard  his 
slaughtered  master's  wealth  from  the 
invader.  What  a  record  that  brief 
paper  held  of  fidelity  to  his  self-imposed 
trust !  And  to  think  that  he,  Basil 
Heygate,  had  chanced  upon  the  old  man 
in  his  need,  and  had  thus  become  pos- 
sessed of  information  which  would  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
to  him.  Well  he  knew  he  could  never 
disinter  the  hidden  hoard  from  the  city 
wall  unaided,  but  at  least  it  would 
enable  him  to  make  terms  witn   the 
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thakore,  which  would  get  him  safe!}' 
out  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefit  the  unhappy  inhabitants 
by  relieving  their  ruler's  exchequer. 

Heygate's  action  was  prompt.  He 
sent  his  attendant  for  Kajab,and  aston- 
ished that  official  with  the  news  that 
tlie  secret  of  the  treasure  was  known  to 
him,  of  course  suppressing  any  allusion 
to  Indraji.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
Gholam  were  these  :  in  order  to  insure 
his  own  safety  against  any  treachery, 
he  would  communicate  with  the  author- 
ities in  Bombay  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
asking  that  Gholam  Singh  might  be 
held  accountable  if  he  did  not  return  in 
a  given  time.  On  receipt  of  a  reply  he 
would  divulge  the  hiding-place  of  the 
treasure  on  condition  of  receiving  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  value.  This  arrange- 
ment he  insisted  on  having  under 
Gholam's  own  signature  ;  and  he  en- 
closed it  with  his  letter  to  Bombay  — 
only  to  be  opened  in  case  of  his  non- 
return. He  had  no  fear  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  letter,  as  the  thakore  was  in  much 
too  great  a  hurry  to  finger  the  spoil  to 
put  any  obstacle  in  its  way,  and  as  long 
as  Heygate  alone  knew  the  secret  he 
was  safe. 

In  ten  days  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  letter  arrived.  Within  an  hour 
Heygate  conducted  the  thakore  and  his 
ministers  to  the  spot  where  the  man 
they  had  known  as  Indraji  had  sat  so 
long.  The  ring  which  had  encircled 
the  fakir's  neck  had  been  cut  through 
in  order  to  remove  the  body,  but  the 
stump  of  the  staple  still  projected  from 
the  wall. 

"  There  !  "  said  Heygate.  "  Remove 
that  stone,  and  your  queHt  will  be  at  an 
end." 

The  masons  whom  they  had  brought 
set  to  work  with  a  will ;  and  as  the 
crowbars  chinked  and  the  great  stone 
began  to  show  signs  of  moving,  the 
young  man's  excitement  was  almost 
painful.  What  if  Indraji's  story  was  a 
fiction,  after  all  ?  Even  the  fear  of 
the  government  would  hardly  save  him 
from  the  thakore' s  first  burst  of  disap- 
pointed rage.    But  relief  came  at  last ; 


the  great  stone  moved,  and  toppling 
forward  revealed  a  sight  which  struck 
the  bystanders  dumb  with  astonishment. 
There,  in  a  vast  hollow,  of  which  the 
stone  had  been  merely'  the  doorway, 
were  piled  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
heaps  of  precious  stones,  and  glittering 
gems,  which  had  broken  loose  from  the 
rotting  bags  that  had  contained  them, 
an  avalanche  of  gold  mohurs  that  had 
been  apparently  shovelled  in  like  chaff, 
and  several  chests  which  spoke  of  still 
richer  treasures  to  be  explored.  Hey- 
gate had  hardly  given  a  thought  to  his 
stipulated  tenth  share  hitherto,  expect- 
ing at  the  most  a  few  thousand  rupees, 
welcome  but  not  omnipotent.  Now  he 
knew  that  a  tithe  of  all  that  shining 
wealth  would  save  his  career,  and  send 
him  back  to  the  regiment  he  loved  so 
well  with  more  than  enough  for  his 
needs. 

Three  days  later,  when  the  hoard  had 
been  valued,  Heygate  was  escorted  to 
the  city  gate  with  much  pomp  by  the 
thakore  in  person.  In  his  knapsack  he 
had  a  draft  on  his  Hi^hness's  Bombay 
agents  for  seven  lacs  of  rupees  —  the 
equivalent  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Arrived  at  the  memorable  archway,  the 
final  parting  took  place.  '*!  hope," 
said  the  retiring  sirdar,  ''  that  your 
Hicrhness  will  not  now  find  it  necessary 
to  harry  the  Begum  Luxmeebhai  or  any 
of  your  subjects.  The  government 
would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  it." 

To  this  diplomatic  hint  Gholam  Singh 
replied  suavely  enough  :  *'  I  am  a  benefi- 
cent ruler,  my  friend  ;  my  people  will 
participate  in  the  wealth  you  have 
brought  us.  Thanks  to  you,  Dilnaghar 
will  be  a  paradise  of  content." 

But  a  subterranean  scowl  struggled 
bravely  with  the  smile  on  his  Highnesses 
face  ;  and  as  Heygate  turned  his  horse's 
head  for  the  road  along  which  he  had 
tramped  footsore  and  sick  at  heart  three 
weeks  before,  he  thought  with  satisfac- 
tion of  the  letter  and  agreement  lying 
at  Bombay.  They  stood  between  him 
and — well,  his  Highness  the  thakore 's 
pleasure. 
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It  is  an  epicurean  essay,  powerfully 
illustrating  the  writer's  versatility  at 
what  may  be  deemed  in  some  respects 
the  finest  and  most  matured  period  of 
his  literary  career.  There  is  nothing 
finer  in  "Elia."  The  letter  is  all  the 
more  delightfully  humorous  because  it  is 
couched  throughout  in  a  perfectly  grave 
tone.  The  similitude  in  one  place  of  a 
cod's  head  and  shoulders  from  its  fiaki- 
ness  to  a  sea-onion  is  unique.  But  the 
whole  production  deserves  study. 

Far  different  in  value  and  charm  are 
the  specimens  of  Lamb's  intercourse 
upon  paper,  which  constitute  the  most 
material  part  of  our  present  contribution 
to  this  subject ;  and  yet  the  difference 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  be  only  in  kind. 

The  readers  of  the  Lamb  letters  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  become  familiar  with 
the  name  of  NoRRis.  Lamb  knew  him 
as  he  knew  none  besides.  He  was  his 
and  his  father's  friend  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  he  tells  Southey  in  1823.  When 
John  Lamb  became  so  that  he  was 
scarcely  any  longer  a  companion,  Norris 
was  next  —  in  a  sense,  lie  was  nearer. 
When  the  mother  fell  by  the  daughter's 
hand,  Charles  wrote  to  Coleridge  (Sep- 
tember 27, 1796):  "  Mr.  Norris,  of  the 
Bluecoat  School,  has  been  very  kind  to 
us,  and  we  have  no  other  fnend,^'* 

In  his  next  communication  to  the 
same,  a  few  days  later,  he  says  :  "  Mr. 
Norris,  of  Christ's  Hospital,  has  been 
as  a  father  to  me.  Mi's.  Xorris  as  a 
mother,  though  we  had  few  claims  on 
them." 

In  the  Christmas  of  1825  Norris  lav 
on  his  dying  bed.  Ever  since  his  boy- 
hood Lamb  had  spent  that  day  with 
him  and  Mrs.  Norris.  He  came  from 
witnessing  the  closing  scene  in  the  sad- 
dest of  moods,  and  the  trouble  and  sense 
of  bereavement  were  such  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  He  writes 
to  Crabb  Robinson,  January  20,  182(5  : 
*'  In  him  I  have  a  loss  the  world  cannot 
make  up.  He  was  my  friend  and  my 
father's  friend  all  the  life  I  can  remem- 
ber. I  seem  to  have  made  foolish 
friendships  ever  since.  Those  are 
friendships  which  outlast  a  second  gen- 
eration. Old  as  I  am  waxing,  in  his 
is  assuredlv  a  niasternicce  of  it««  kind.  '  eves  I  was  still  the  child  he  first  knew 
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The  interest  of  published  letters  is 
ordinarily  held  to  depend  either  on  the 
writer  or  the  matter  written.  It  is 
more  difficult  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  decide  which  is  the  more  at- 
tractive feature,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
where  the  two  are  combined,  we  realize 
this  class  of  writing  in  its  perfection. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  epistolary 
relics  of  the  I^ambs,  brother  and  sister, 
which  are  trivial  enough,  and  which, 
had  they  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an 
obscure  or  uninteresting  person,  might 
be  in  danger  of  committ^il  to  the  waste- 
basket,  just  as  there  are  specimens 
of  correspondence  by  inferior  writers 
which  are  only  redeemed  from  neglect 
because  their  merit  is  purely  intrinsic. 

The  additions  which  have  accrued  to 
the  Lamb  letters  during  the  last  twenty 
3'ears,  as  well  in  the  discovery  or  recov- 
ery of  lost  as  in  the  collation  of  known 
ones,  are  certainly  very  extensive  and 
sjratifvins?.  The  Manning  series  is  said 
to  be  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
and  should  be  compared  with  the 
printed  text.  The  same  may  be  pred- 
icated of  the  Coleridge  series,  which  is 
still,  we  believe,  in  England.  Of  the 
letters  to  Hickman  several  remain  un- 
printed.  But  a  vast  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished, on  the  whole,  in  the  way 
of  rehabilitation  since  Talfourd  died. 

Ijctters,  and  long  letters  too,  to 
hitherto  unrecognized  acquaintances, 
revealing  fresh  aspects  of  Lamb's  char- 
acter and  humor,  have  formed  part  of 
this  treasure -trove.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  two  letters  of  1817  and  1818  to  C. 
and  J.  Chambers  respectively.  No  one 
suspected  their  existence  till  they  oc- 
curred in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Bohn  ;  and  we  now  understand 
that  they  are  only  part  of  a  series.  The 
latter  is  printed  (imperfectly)  by  Canon 
Ainger  ;  the  former  has  just  been  given 
in  the  columns  of  an  English  contempo- 
rary. It  is,  in  the  main,  an  elaborate 
disquisition  on  the  comparative  recom- 
mendations of  John-dory,  Brighton  tur- 
hot,  and  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  and 
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me.  To  the  last  he  called  me  Charley. 
I  have  none  to  call  me  Charley  now. 
He  was  the  last  link  that  hound  me  to 
the  Temple.    You  are  but  of  yesterday. " 

Norris  had  very  special  claims  on 
Lamb's  tender  and  enduring  regard. 
Even  when  he  was  a  little  shy,  delicate 
schoolboy,  the  under-treasurer  at  the 
Temple,  his  father's  friend,  used  to 
procure  him  exeats  extraordinary  from 
the  Christ's  Hospital  precinct,  and  en- 
able him  to  enjoy  many  a  half-holiday 
eitlier  in  Crown  Office  Row  or  under  his 
own  roof;  and  Lamb  furnishes  more 
than  a  hint  that  this  favoritism  was 
rather  apt  to  kindle  in  the  bosoms  of 
those  who  had  no  such  good  fairy  at 
hand  a  passing  sentiment  of  jealousy, 
more  particularly  as  poor  Aunt  Hetty 
used  cdso  to  bring  to  the  cloisters  just 
about  the  dinner-hour,  when  there  was 
something  more  than  usually  savory  at 
her  brother's  frugal  table,  a  plate  of 
viands  wrapped  up  in  a  kerchief,  and 
sit  down  in  a  corner,  kind  soul,  while 
the  child  ate  his  home-perfumed  meal. 

It  seemed  almost  requisite  to  preface 
what  follows  with  this  exordium,  since 
there  may  be  some  who  would  not  at 
once  appreciate  the  peculiar  importance 
of  the  little  batch  of  letters,  such  as 
they  are,  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
imposing  array  of  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of 
the  age.  But  these  stand  per  se,  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norris  did. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  to  be 
offered  in  this  case.  The  letters  of 
Mary  Lamb  here  first  published  belong 
to  the  period  of  her  chequered  and  pro- 
longed life  when  her  correspondence  is 
of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  from  the 
last  item  in  the  series  it  will  be  appar- 
ent that  they  were  among  her  latest 
efforts  to  put  her  thoughts  on  paper. 
She  did  not  long  survive  the  note  which 
Miss  James  addressed  on  her  behalf  to 
Miss  Korris. 

We  may  be  right  in  ascribing  the 
postponement  of  any  knowledge  that 
letters  passed  between  the  Lambs  and 
the  oldest  of  their  friends  to  the  pre- 
sumed absence  of  any  sympathy  with 
literary  matters  on  the  part  of  Xorris 
and  his  family  ;  and  the  surprising  part, 


perhaps,  is  that  they  should  have  been 
preserved  even  in  rather  indifferent 
condition. 


THE   HITHERTO    UNKNOWN    N0RRI8 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

I. 
To  Mrs.  Norris, 
Dear  Mrs.  X.,  —  Mary  will  be  in  town 
this  Evens  or  to-morrow  momg.  As  she 
wants  to  see  you  about  another  business. 
She  will  in  the  meantime  enquire  respect- 
ing the  young  woman. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  Lamb. 
E.  I.  H. 

26  Mar.  1822. 
Mrs.  Norrls. 
Tanfleld  Court,  Temple. 

II. 

The  next  in  order  of  date  was  seem- 
ingly despatched  by  Lamb  soon  after 
their  return  from  France  in  1825,  when 
he  was  still  laboring  under  the  humor- 
ous idiosyncrasy  of  interlarding  his  sen- 
tences with  very  bad  French,  or  rather 
an  Anglo-French  doggrel  of  his  own. 
Our  text  follows  the  original  among  the 
Norris  papers  :  — 

To  Mi88  Norris, 

[No  superacription.]  [1825.] 

Hypochondriac.  We  can't  reckon  avec 
any  certainty  for  une  heure  ...  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

England. 
I  like  the  Taxes  when  they're  not  too  many, 

I  like  a  sea-coal  fire  when  not  too  dear  ; 
I  like  a  beefsteak,  too,  as  well  as  any. 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer  ; 
I  like  the  weather  when  iVn  not  too  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 

Italy. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  Bacaficas, 
To  see  the  sun  set,  sure  heUl  rise  to- 
morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling 
weak  as 
A  drunken  man^s  dead  eye  in  maudlin 
sorrow. 
But  with  all  heaven  and  himself  that  day 
will  break  as 
Beauteous,  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to 
borrow 
That  sort  of    farthing   candlelight  which 

glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  cauldron 
simmers. 
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Kind  regards  to  Mama  &  remembrances 
to  Frere  Richard.  Dieu  remercie  mon  frere 
can't  lizer  Fransay.  I  have  written  this 
letter  with  a  most  villainous  pen  —  called  a 
Patent  one. 

£n  finis  je  remarque  I  was  not  o£Fens4  a 
votre  fransay  et  I  was  not  embarasse  to 
make  it  out.     Adieu. 

I  have  not  quite  done  that instead  of 

your  company  in  Miss  Norris  ;  epistle  has 
determined  me  to  come  if  heaven,  earth  & 
myself  can  compass  it.    Amen. 

[No  signature.] 

III. 
Mary  Lamb  to  Mrs,  Norris. 
The  succeeding  letter  from  Miss 
Lamb  furnishes  a  curious  account  and 
picture  of  the  brother's  and  sister's 
experiences  in  one  of  their  seaside  holi- 
day excursions,  posterior  to  that  of 
1823,  when  we  know  that  they  also  went 
to  Hastings.  It  is  the  wnter's  usual 
manner  —  frank,  gossiping,  and  affec- 
tionate :  — 

Hastings,  at  Mrs.  Oibbs, 
York  Cottage,  Priory,  No.  4.    [182&-6.] 

My  deab  Friend,  — Day  after  day  has 
passed  away,  and  my  brother  has  said  ""  I 
will  write  to  Mrs.  Norris  to-morrow,"  and 
therefore  I  am  resolved  to  write  to  Mrs. 
NorriH  to-day,  and  trust  him  no  longer. 
We  took  our  places  for  Sevenoaks,  intend- 
ing to  remain  here  all  night  in  order  to  see 
Knole,  but  when  we  got  there  we  changed 
our  minds,  and  went  on  to  Tunbridge 
Wells.  About  a  mile  short  of  the  Wells 
the  coach  stopped  at  a  little  inn,  and  I  saw 
lodgings  to  let  on  a  little,  very  little  house 
opposite.  I  ran  over  the  way,  and  secured 
them  before  the  coach  drove  away,  and  we 
took  immediate  possession  :  it  proved  a  very 
comfortable  place,  and  we  remained  there 
nine  days.  The  first  evening,  as  we  were 
wandering  about,  we  met  a  lady,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  India  House  clerks,  with  whom 
we  had  been  slightly  acquainted  some  years 
ago,  which  slight  acquaintance  has  been 
ripened  into  a  great  intimacy  during  the 
nine  pleasant  days  that  we  passed  at  the 
Wells.  She  and  her  two  daughters  went 
with  us  in  an  open  chaise  to  Knole,  and  as 
the  chaise  held  only  five,  we  mounted  Miss 
James  upon  a  little  horse,  which  she  rode 
famously.  I  was  very  much  pleiised  with 
Knole,  and  still  more  with  Penshurst,  which 
we  also  visited.  We  saw  Frant  and  the 
Rocks,  and  made  much  use  of  your  Guide 
Book,  only  Charles  lost  his  way  once  going 


by  the  map.  We  were  in  constant  exercise 
the  whole  time,  and  spent  our  time  so  pleas- 
antly that  when  we  came  here  on  Monday 
we  missed  our  new  friends  and  found  our- 
selves very  dull.  We  are  by  the  seaside  in 
a  still  less  house,  and  we  have  exchanged  a 
very  pretty  landlady  for  a  very  ugly  one, 
but  she  is  equally  attractive  to  us.  We  eat 
turbot,  and  we  drink  smuggled  Hollands, 
and  we  walk  up  hill  and  down  hill  all  day 
long.  In  the  little  intervals  of  rest  that  we 
allow  ourselves  I  teach  Miss  James  french  ; 
she  picked  up  a  few  words  during  her  for- 
eign Tour  with  us,  and  she  has  had  a 
hankering  after  it  ever  since. 

We  came  from  Tunbridge  Wells  in  a 
Postchaise,  and  would  have  seen  Battle 
Abbey  on  the  way,  but  it  is  only  shewn  on 
a  Monday.  We  are  trying  to  coax  Charles 
into  a  Monday^  s  excursion.  And  Bexhill 
we  are  also  thinking  about.  Yesterday 
evening  we  found  out  by  chance  the  most 
beautiful  view  I  think  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
called  *'  The  Lovers'  Seat."  .  .  .  You  have 
been  here,  therefore  you  must  have  seen 
[it,  or]  is  it  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faint  who 
have  visited  Hastings?  [Tell  Mrs.]  Faint 
that  though  in  my  haste  to  get  housed  I 
d[ecided  on]  .  .  .  ice's  lodgings,  yet  it 
comforted  all  th.  .  .  .  to  know  that  I  had  a 
place  in  view. 

I  suppose  you  are  so  busy  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  ask  you  to  write  me  a  line  to  say  how 
you  are  going  on.  Yet  if  any  one  of  you 
have  half  an  hour  to  spare  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 
Charles  joins  with  me  in  love  to  you  all 
together,  and  to  each  one  in  particular  up- 
stairs and  downstairs. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

M.  Lamb. 

June  18. 
[Endorsed] :  Randal  Norris,  Esq., 
Inner  Temple,  London. 
For  Mrs.  N. 


IV. 

There  is  an  interval  of  a  full  decade 
between  the  last  letter  and  those  which 
follow,  and  which  illustrate  more  or 
less  valuably  the  latest  years  as  well  of 
Charles  as  of  his  sister. 

It  is  possible  that  some  intervening 
matter  lias  disappeared,  but  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  Lamb  —  nay,  both,  were 
rather  spasmodic  in  their  communica- 
tions all  round,  especially  towards  the 
last. 

Here  is  a  note  to  Mrs.  Norris,  encloa- 
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ing  one  which  had  come  from  Jekyll, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  gift  of 
the  second  series  of  ''  Elia."  Auto- 
graph-collectors will  mark  what  is  said 
of  their  pursuit  I  Emma  is  of  course 
Miss  Isola,  afterwards  Mrs.  Moxon. 

Charles  Lamb  to  Mrs.  Norris. 

Dear  Mrs.  Nobris,  —  I  wrote  to  Jekyll, 

and  sent  him  an  '^  Elia.^*     This  is  his  kind 

answer.    So  you  see  that  he  will  be  glad  to 

see  any  qf  you  that  shall  be  in  town,  and 

will  arrange,  if  you  prefer  it,  to  accompany 

you.    K  you  are  at  Brighton,  Betsey  will 

forward  this.    I  have  cut  off  the  name  at 

the  bottom  to  give  to  a  foolish  autograph 

fancier.     Love  to  you  all.     Emma  sends 

her  very  kindest.  C.  Lamb. 

[Postmarked] :  July  10, 1823. 

[J?nc2o«ure.] 

Mt  deab  Sib,  —  I  must  not  lose  A  mo- 
ment in  thanking  you  for  another  volume 
of  your  delightful  pen,  which  reached  me 
this  Morning,  but  I  hope  not  the  last  Essays 
of  Elia. 

For  Faint  I  had  much  Regard,  and  it  de- 
lights me  to  hear  he  has  manifested  such 
good  Feelings  towards  Mrs.  Norris  and  her 
Daughters.  On  their  Visit  to  London,  it 
would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  see  them, 
and,  still  move,  if  you  could  contrive  to  ac- 
company them.  Poor  George  Dyer,  blind, 
but  as  usual  chearful  and  content,  often 
gives,  on  my  Enquiry,  good  accounts  of 
you.     With  my  Regards  to  Mrs.  Norris. 

[Signature  cut  off.] 
Spring  Garden, 
Thursday,  June  27, 1833. 
G.  Lamb,  Esq. 

The  excessive  rarity  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lambs  is  probably  well 
known  ;  it  proceeded  from  the  habit  of 
destroying  everything  of  the  kind  after 
perusal ;  and  the  present  only  escaped 
by  being  forwarded  to  a  friend. 

V. 

When  the  next  subscribed  "  Elia  " 
was  written,  Lamb  had  paid  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Norris  at  Widford,  near 
Ware,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they,  or 
one  of  them,  had  expressed,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  all  these  years,  a 
desire  to  see  some  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions ;  — 


The  Same  to  tlie  Same. 

Mrs.  Walden'8,  Church  Street,  Edmonton. 

[July  18,  1833.] 

Deab  Mbs.  Nobbis,  —  I  got  home  safe. 
Pray  accept  these  little  books,  and  some  of 
you  give  me  a  line  to  say  you  received  them. 
Love  to  all,  and  thanks  for  three  agreeable 
days.  I  send  them  this  afternoon  (Tuesday) 
by  Canter's  coach.  Are  the  little  girls 
packed  safe  ?  They  can  come  in  straw,  and 
have  eggs  under  them.  Ask  them  to  lie 
soft,  'cause  eggs  smash.  Elia. 

The  first  volume  printed  here  [Poetry  for 
Children]  is  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
not  even  an  American  edition  of  it,  and  the 
second  volume,  American  also,  to  suit  with 
it.    It  is  much  the  same  as  the  London  one. 

VI. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  question  that 
Lamb  was  again  at  Widfonl  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  and  that  he  there  drew 
up,  for  the  information  of  his  entertain- 
ers, a  bibliography  of  his  works  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


all  for 
Chil- 
dren, 


"  Blank  verse"  (with  C.  Lloyd). 

^^Rosamimd  Gray,"  a  tale. 

"  John  Woodvil,"  a  tragedy. 

Those  3  printed  separately,  together  witk 

Poems  and  Essays,  &  "Mr.  H.,"  a  farce, 

were    collected    in    two    volumes    call'd 

"  Works  of  C.  Lamb." 

"Album  Verses." 

"Elia's  Essays." 

"  Last  Essays  of  Elia." 

"  Adventures  of  Ulysses." 

Poetry  (with  Mary  L.). 

"  Tales  of  Shaksp."  (Do.) 

"  Mrs.  Leicester's  School."  (Do.)  J 

besides  "  The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter,"  a 

farce,  and  numberless  nonsense,  prose  and 

worse,  scatter' d  about  in  Magazines  and 

Newspapers,     never    got    together,     irre- 

pa[ra]bly  gone  to  oblivion. 

These  are  all  the  follies  I  can  remember 
just  now.  C.  Lamb. 

Widford,  3  Nov.  1834. 

VII. 

On  his  return  from  his  second  visit 
he  made  up  a  package  of  all  such  of 
his  own  books  as  he  could  find  at  home, 
and  sent  them  off  to  Widford. 

The  Same  to  the  Satne. 

Edmonton,  November,  1834. 
Deab  Mbs.  Nobris,  —  I  found  Mary  on 
my  return  not  worse,  and  she  is  now  no 
better.     I  send  all  my  nonsense  I  could 
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scrape  together,  and  wish  your  young  ladies 
well  thro'  them.  I  hope  they  will  like 
"Am well."  Be  in  no  hurry  to  return 
them.  Six  months  hence  will  do.  Remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  them  and  to  Richard. 
Also  to  Mary  and  her  cousin. 

Yours  truly, 
C.  Lamb. 
Pray  give  me  a  line  to  say  you  received 
'em.     I  send  'em  Wednesday  19th,  from  the 
Roebuck. 

About  six  tceeks  subsequently  to  this 
note  Lamb  died  (December  26,  1834), 
and  we  have  now  to  do  with  three 
letters  which  derive  their  principal 
importance  from  being,  as  we  appre- 
hend, the  only  remaining  documents 
illustrating  the  last  days  of  Charles's 
sister  and  life-companion.  When  the 
third  was  written  by  Miss  James,  the 
old  and  faithful  attendant  recommended 
by  the  Kenneys,  Miss  Lamb  was  no 
longer  capable,  it  may  be  more  than 
inferred,  of  using  her  pen,  and  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  bear  much  conver- 
sation or  any  excitement. 

We  have  presented  Lamb  himself,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  character  of  a 
bibliographer  ;  but  it  is  reserved  for  us 
to  bring  under  notice  a  small  volume, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  been  by 
Mary,  and  of  which  the  copy  before  us 
was  presented  by  her  to  Mrs.  Norris. 
We  have  never  seen  it  named  in  any 
of  the  memoirs  of  her  or  her  brother. 
The  title  and  other  particulars  are  as 
follow,  and  it  will  be  at  once  observed 
that  it  was  published  by  a  law-stationer 
in  the  Temple  —  an  additional  proof  of 
its  Elian  origin  :  — 

PoKMs.    By  a  Sister. 

Indulge  my  votive  strain, 
O  sweet  humanity  I 

Lanohorisi;. 

London  :  Printed  for  and  sold  by  J. 
Walsh,  Law-Stationer,  Inner-Temple-lane 
—  [and  others]  1812.  Small  8°,  pp.  119  + 
XLIV.+half  title  and  Contents,  2  leaves. 

VIII. 

Mary  Lamb  to  Miss  Norris. 

[41  Alpha  Road,  Regent's  Park] 
Christmas  Day  [1841.] 

My  deak  Jane,— Many  thanks  for  your 
kind  presents  —  your  Michaelmas  goose.    I 


thought  Mr.  Moxon  had  written  to  thank 
you — the  turkeys  and  nice  apples  came 
yesterday. 

Give  my  love  to  your  dear  Mother.  I  was 
unhappy  to  find  your  note  in  the  basket,  for 
I  am  always  thinking  of  you  all,  and  won- 
dering when  I  shall  ever  see  any  of  you 
again. 

I  long  to  shew  you  what  a  nice  snug  place 
I  have  got  into — in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant 
little  garden.  I  have  a  room  for  myself  and 
my  old  books  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
little  bedroom  up  two  pairs  of  stairs.  When 
you  come  to  town,  if  you  have  not  tinie  to  go 
[to]  the  Moxons,  an  Omnibus  from  the  Bell 
and  Crown  in  Holbom  would  [bring]  you  to 
our  door  in  [a]  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  your 
dear  Mother  does  not  venture  so  far,  I  will 
contrive  to  pop  down  to  see  [her].  Love 
and  all  seasonable  wishes  to  your  sister  and 
Mary,  <fec.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  many 
friends— Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenney,  Mr.  A  Mrs. 
Hood,  Bar[r]on  Field  &  his  brother  Frank, 
&  their  wives  «fec.,  all  within  a  short  walk. 

If  the  lodger  is  gone,  I  shall  liave  a  bed- 
room will  hold  two  !  Heaven  bless  <fe  pre- 
serve you  all  in  health  and  happiness  many 
a  long  year. 

Yours  affectionately, 

M.  A.  Labib. 

[Endorsed] :  Miss  Jane  Norris, 
Widford,  near  Ware,  Hertfordshire. 

IX. 

The  Same  to  the  Same, 

Oct.  3, 1842. 

My  deab  Jane  Norris,  —  Thanks, 
many  thanks,  my  dear  friend,  for  your  kind 
remembrances.  What  a  nice  Goose  I  That, 
and  all  its  accompaniments  in  the  basket, 
we  all  devoured  ;  the  two  legs  fell  to  my 
share  ! ! ! 

Your  chearful  [letter,]  my  Jane,  made  me 
feel  ^^  almost  as  good  as  new." 

Your  Mother  and  I  mmt  meet  again.  Do 
not  be  surprized  if  I  pop  in  again  for  a  half- 
hour's  call  some  fine  frosty  morning. 

Thank  you,  dear  Jane,  for  the  happy 
tidings  that  my  old  friend  Miss  Bangham 
is  alive,  an[d]  that  Mary  is  still  with  you, 
unmarried.     Heaven  bless  you  all. 

Love  to  Mother,  Betney,  Mary,  Ac.  How 
I  do  long  to  see  you. 

I  am  always  your  affecately  grateful 
friend,  Mary  Ann  Lamb. 

No.  41.    A[l]pha  Road. 
[Endorsed  in  another  hand] : 
Miss  Jane  Norris, 
Ooddard  House,  Widford, 
near  Haddum  [Hadham],  Herts. 
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X. 

MiHH  Jamen  to  Mistt  Norritt. 

41  Alpha  Boad,  Regent's  Park,  London  : 
July  25,  1M3. 

Madam,  —  Miss  Lamb  having  seen  the 
Death  of  your  dear  Mother  in  the  times 
News  Paper  is  most  anxious  to  hear  from 
or  to  see  one  of  you,  as  she  wislies  to  know 
how  you  intend  settling  yourselves,  and  to 
have  a  full  account  of  your  dear  Mother's 
last  illness.  She  was  much  shocked  on 
reading  of  her  death,  and  appeared  very 
vexed  that  she  had  not  been  to  see  her, 
[and]  wanted  very  much  to  come  down  and 
dee  you  both  ;  but  we  were  really  afraid  to 
let  her  take  the  journey.  If  either  of  you 
are  coming  up  to  town,  she  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  call  upon  her,  but  should  you 
not  be  likely  to  come  soon,  she  would  be 
very  much  pleased,  if  one  of  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
her,  as  she  is  most  anxious  about  you.  She 
begs  you  to  excuse  her  writing  to  you  her- 
self, as  she  don't  feel  equal  to  it ;  she  asked 
me  yesterday  to  write  for  her.  1  am  happy 
to  say  she  is  at  present  pretty  well,  although 
your  dear  Mother's  death  appears  to  dwell 
much  upon  her  mind.  She  desires  her 
kindest  love  to  you  both,  and  hopes  to  hear 
from  you  very  soon,  if  you  are  equal  to 
writing.  1  sincerely  hope  you  will  oblige 
her,  and  am.        Madam, 

Your  obedient,  &c., 
Sarah  Jameh. 

Pray  don't  invite  her  to  come  down  to 

see  you, 
[Endorsed  on  envelope] 
Miss  Norris, 
Qoddard  House,  Widford, 
near  Ware,  Hertfordshire. 

We  now  proceed  to  annex  five  hith- 
erto inedited  communications  from 
Ijamb  himself  —  to  Barron  Field,  John 
Taylor,  where  he  introduces  Ilazlitt  and 
the  London  Magazine,  Charles  Oilier, 
Moxon,  and  an  anonymous  lady  corre- 
itpondent  and  friend,  perhaps  a  member 
of  the  Betham  or  Kenney  family.  In 
the  first  he  introduces  to  his  official 
friend  in  Thiefland  an  acquaintance  of 
the  Whites  —  not  James  White,  but 
Edward  of  the  India  House  — and  men- 
tions Leigh  Hunt  and  the  Examiner. 
The  notes  to  Oilier  and  to  the  ladv 
may  be  added  to  the  existing  series  of 
light  and  jocose  effusions  alrea<ly  in 
print.     The  latter  in  its  Gallicism  car- 


ries evidence  of  having  been  written 
about  the  period  of  Lamb's  return 
from  his  French  trip  in  1825.  The  rec- 
ollection of  the  journey  continued  to 
linsrer  for  some  time  in  the  letters  in  the 
shape  of  scraps  of  the  language  of  the 
country  very  much  of  the  school  of 
Stratford-at-Bow.  In  the  lines  ad- 
dressed to  Moxon  we  too  readily  dis- 
cern one  of  those  intervals  of  depression 
which  marked  the  closing  years. 


XI. 

To  Barron  Field. 

London :  16  Aug.  1820. 

Deak  Field, — Captain  Ogilvie,  who 
conveys  this  note  to  you,  and  is  now  paying 
for  the  first  time  a  visit  to  your  remote 
shores,  is  the  brother  of  a  Gentleman  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  family  of  the 
Whiten,  1  mean  of  Bishopsgate  Street  — 
and  you  will  much  oblige  them  and  myself 
by  any  service  or  civilities  you  can  shew 
him. 

I  do  not  mean  this  for  an  answer  to  your 
warm-hearted  Epistle,  which  demands  and 
shall  have  a  much  fuller  return.  We  re- 
ceived your  Australian  First  Fruits,  of 
which  I  shall  say  nothing  here,  but  refer 

you  to [?  Hunt]  of  the  Examiner,  who 

speaks  our  mind  on  all  public  subjects.  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  both  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  and  also  C.  Lloyd,  who 
has  lately  reappeared  in  the  poetical  hori- 
zon, were  hugely  taken  with  yoiu*  Kan- 
garoo. 

When  do  you  come  back  full  of  riches 
and  renown,  with  the  regret  of  all  the  hon- 
est, and  all  the  other  part  of  the  colony? 
Mary  swears  she  shall  live  to  see  it. 

Pray  are  you  King's  or  Queen's  men  in 
Sidney  ?  Or  have  thieves  no  politics  ? 
Man,  don't  let  this  lie  about  your  room  for 
your  bed  sweeper  or  Major  Domo  to  see,  he 
mayn't  like  the  last  paragraph. 

This  is  a  dull  and  lifeless  scroll.  You 
shall  have  soon  a  tissue  of  truth  &  fiction 
impossible  to  be  extricated,  the  interleav- 
ings  shall  be  so  delicate,  the  partitions 
perfectly  en  visible  [?  indivisible],  it  shall 
puzzle  you  till  you  return,  &  [then]  I  will 
not  explain  it.  Till  then  a  .  .  .  adieu,  with 
kind  rembrces  of  me  both  to  you  &  .  .  . 
[Signature  and  a  few  words  torn  off], 

B.  Field,  Esq. 
[Endorsed] :  Barron  Field,  Esqr. 
By  favor  of  Gaptn  Ogilvie. 
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XII. 

To  John  Taylor. 

[July  21, 1821.] 

Db.  Sib,  —  The  Lond,  Mag,  is  chiefly 
pleasant  to  me,  because  some  of  my  friends 
write  in  it.  I  hope  Hazlitt  intends  to  go  on 
with  it,  we  cannot  spare  Table  Talk.  For 
myself  I  feel  almost  exhausted,  but  I  will 
try  my  hand  a  little  longer,  and  shall  not  at 
all  events  be  written  out  of  it  by  newspaper 
paragraphs.  Your  proofs  do  not  seem  to 
want  my  helping  hand,  they  are  quite  cor- 
rect always.  For  God's  sake  change  Sisera 
to  Jael.  This  last  paper  will  be  a  choke- 
pear  I  fear  to  some  people,  but  as  you  do 
not  object  to  it,  I  can  be  under  little  appre- 
hension of  your  exerting  your  Censorship 
too  rigidly. 

Thanking  you  for  your  extract  from  Mr 
E.'s  letter, 

I  remain,  D^  Sir, 

Your  obliged, 

C.  Lamb. 

MeMrs  Taylor  &  Hessey,  Booksellers, 
Fleet  Street. 
Mr  Taylor. 

XIII. 
To  Charles  Oilier. 

Deab  O.,  — I  send  you  8  more  jests,  with 
the  terms  which  my  friend  asks,  which  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  get  an  answer  to  from 
Colbum,  that  I  may  tell  him  whether  to  go 
on  with  them.  You  will  see  his  short  note 
to  me  at  the  end,  and  tear  it  off.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  judge,  but,  considering  the  scarce- 
ness of  the  materials,  what  he  asks  is,  I 
think,  mighty  reasonable.  Do  not  let  him 
be  even  known  as  a  friend  of  mine.  You 
see  what  he  says  about  5  going  in  first  as  a 
trial,  but  these  will  make  13  in  all.  Tell 
me  by  what  time  he  need  send  more,  I  sup- 
pose not  for  some  time  (if  you  do  not  bring 
'em  out  this  month). 

Keep  a  place  for  me  till  the  middle  of  the 
month,  for  I  cannot  hit  on  anything  yet.  I 
meant  nothing  by  my  crotchets  but  extreme 
difficulty  in  writing.  But  I  will  go  on  as 
long  as  I  can. 

C.  Lamb. 

pSndorsed] :  Mr  Oilier, 

Mr  Colbum'i, 
New  Burlington  Street. 
[PoAtmarked] :  Jan.  26  [?],  1826. 

xrv. 

To  a  Lady. 

Many  thanks  for  the  wrap-rascal,  but 

how  delicate  the  insinuating  in,  into  the 

pocket,  of  that  :i}^d..  In  paper  too  !    Who 


was  it  ?    Amelia,  Caroline,  Julia,  Augusta, 
or  "  Scots  who  have  "  ? 

As  a  set-off  to  the  very  handsome  present, 
which  I  shall  lay  out  in  a  pot  of  ale  cer- 
tainly to  her  health,  I  have  paid  sixpence 
for  the  mend  of  two  button-holes  of  the 
coat  now  return' d.  She  shall  not  have  to 
say,  "  I  don't  care  a  button  for  her." 
Adieu,  tres  aimables  ! 

d. 
Buttons  ....  6 
Gift S}4 


due  from 

which  pray  accept 
coat-forgetting 


2}i 
from  your  foolish 
C.  L. 


XV. 


To  Edward  Moxon, 

[Postmarked :  July  12, 1832.] 
Deab  M.,  —  My  hand  shakes  so,  I  can 
hardly  say  don't  come  yet.  I  have  been 
worse  to-day  than  you  saw  me.  I  am  going: 
to  try  water  gruel  &  quiet  if  I  can  get  it 
But  a  visitor  hast  [sic]  just  been  down,  A 
another  a  day  or  two  before,  &  I  feel  haH 
frantic.  I  will  write  when  better.  Mak  • 
excuses  to  Foster  [sic]  for  the  present. 

C.  Lamb. 

Mr  Moxon, 
64  New  Bond  Street. 


From  The  Spectator. 
LOLLARDISM. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  some  extracts  from  episcopal 
registers,  copied  for  publication  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Society.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  abjurations  of  heresy, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  char- 
acter of  Lollardiy  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  When  Henry 
rV.  took  possession  of  the  throne,  the 
profession  of  Wycliffite  opinions  was 
open  and  common  among  all  classes  ; 
but  the  stern  repression  of  the  I^ncas- 
trian  kings  had  driven  in  the  disease  of 
heresy,  and  it  remained  only  as  a  fer- 
ment working  widely,  but  rarely  coming 
to  the  light.  Our  first  batch  of  abjura- 
tions comes  from  the  reorister  of  John 
Ched worth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1462- 
1472.  Soon  after  14(i0,  it  seems,  the 
bishop  discovered  there  was  a  nest  of 
heretics  in  Buckinghamshire.  His  oflft- 
cial,  William  Sparman,  waa  sent  down 
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to  Amersham,  the  certre  of  the  sus- 
pected country,  but  his  errand  soon 
became  known,  and  the  leadera  of  the 
Lollards  got  warning  in  time  to  escape. 
Probably  they  were  wandering  teachers, 
poor  priests  without  family  ties  or  prop- 
erty, who  lived  on  the  hospitality  of 
their  disciples,  and  who,  when  danger 
threatened  in  one  diocese,  fled  into  an- 
other. The  members  of  their  flock, 
mostly  craftsmen  and  laborers,  may 
have  hoped  to  avoid  notice  or  have  been 
unable  to  flee,  and  such  as  the  official 
could  pounce  upon  were  compelled  to 
abjure.  As  might  be  expected,  there 
is  much  similarity  in  the  nature  of  their 
offences.  Most  have  been  unsound  on 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and 
almost  all  have  spoken  against  pilgrim- 
ages, against  the  worship  of  images 
(which  they  stigmatize  as  "  stockys  and 
stonys"),  against  offerings  to  saints 
and  gifts  to  priests.  Many,  also,  attack 
some  of  the  various  forms  of  indulgences 
and  absolution.  But  while  the  offences 
are  alike,  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  offenders.  Some  of  them  are  sim- 
ple people,  who  have  been ' attracted  by 
the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  have 
listened  with  approval  to  his  advocacy 
of  inward  religion  and  denunciations  of 
formality.  Thus  Geoffrey  Symeon  of 
Amersham,  confesses  that  he  knew 
James  Wylly,  who  was  burned  at  Lon- 
don (this,  we  believe,  is  a  fresh  name 
added  to  the  roll  of  martyrs),  and  was 
aware  that  Wylly  held  doctrines  against 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  but  declares  that 
he  gave  no  faith  to  these.  He  allows 
that,  after  being  conversant  with  the 
said  James,  he  had  "  no  good  conceit " 
in  pilgrimage  and  saint-worship,  and 
admits  that  he  had  ''  dogmatized  "  that 
bishops  ought  to  go  about  on  foot  with 
twelve  priests,  "clothed  as  the  sheep 
beareth  all  in  white,"  and  teach  the 
true  Christian  faith.  John  Baron,  also 
of  Amersham,  has  not  committed  him- 
self to  this  advocacy  of  undyed  sheep's 
clothing  ;  but  in  other  respects  his  con- 
fession is  at  one  with  Symeon's.  Both 
have  also  offended  by  possessing  En- 
glish books.  Symeon  has  the  Holy 
Gospels  in  English  given  him  by  the 
heretic  Wylly,  while  Baron  confesses  to 


a  library  of  three  volumes.  One  con- 
tains the  life  of  Our  Lady  and  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  "Mirrour  of  Sins,"  and 
the  "  Mirrourof  Matrimony  ;  "  the  sec- 
ond is  "  Tales  of  Canterbury,"  and  the 
third  a  play  of  St.  Dionise.  One  would 
like  to  know  what  was  the  social  posi- 
tion of  this  student  of  Chaucer,  but  his 
condition  in  life  is  not  stated ;  nor  do 
we  learn  whether  his  literary  tastes 
aggravated  his  offence.  The  titles  do 
not  smack  strongly  of  heresy  ;  but  per- 
haps the  official  had  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  heterodoxy  was  apt  to  lurk 
among  English  books  of  any  kind.  A 
deeper  heretic  was  John  PoUey  of 
Henley.  He  had  not  only  held  false 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  the  host  and 
as  to  images,  but  added,  "  that  there  is 
no  place  of  purgatory,"  and  that  chil- 
dren should  be  baptized  in  a  river  or 
pond  rather  than  in  a  church.  This 
quaint  heresy  was  doubtless  due  to  an 
extreme  reverence  for  Biblical  prece- 
dents, but  it  may  also  have  been  a  re- 
volt against  excessive  ceremonial.  Of 
another  class,  again,  is  William  Ayl- 
ward  of  Henley,  a  master  smith.  He 
had  been  in  trouble  once  before  for 
using  a  charm  for  whooping  cough,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  loud-talking, 
flighty  fellow,  attracted  mainly  by  the 
sceptical  and  rebellious  side  of  Lol- 
lardry.  He  has  told  his  servants  that 
pilgrims  to  Canterbury  are  offering  their 
souls  to  the  devil ;  that  the  pope  is  a 
great  beast,  and  a  devil  of  hell,  and  a 
synagogue  (synagogue  is  a  favorite  term 
of  reproach  with  him),  and  that  the 
blood  of  Hales  is  but  the  blood  of  a  dog 
or  a  drake,  made  visible  or  invisible  by 
a  trick  of  the  monks,  with  much  more 
loose  talk  of  the  same  kind.  Clearly 
he  was  one,  to  use  Komeo's  phrase,  who 
would  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  ho 
would  stand  to  in  a  month.  His  chatter 
went  beyond  the  Church,  and  he  had 
had  the  audacity  to  say  that  the  king 
would  go  to  hell  because  of  his  great 
support  of  the  Church.  A  special  note 
tells  us  that  this  article  was  passed  over 
in  silence  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  of  the  chancellor  of  En- 
gland, the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  No  rea- 
son is  assigned  for  this  order,  which 
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may  have  been  due  to  jealousy  lest  the 
prisoner  should  be  claimed  by  a  lay 
court,  or  to  a  kindly  wish  not  to  in- 
volve him  in  the  pains  of  treason  for  a 
careless  utterance.  One  more  of  these 
confessions  deserves  notice  as  showing 
that  even  the  clergy  were  infected  with 
the  new  doctrines.  "I,  John  Crane, 
of  Amersham,  say  and  confess  that  by 
motion  and  counsel  of  the  parson  of 
Chesham  Boys  I  have  left  giving  of  my 
alms."  Probably  "my  alms"  here 
means  church  offerings  of  some  kind, 
as  a  Lollard  priest  would  be  more  likely 
to  advise  diversion  of  alms  than  com- 
plete cessation.  Our  second  set  of 
abjurations  is  culled  from  the  Salisbury 
registers.  Most  of  them  belong  to  1499, 
but  they  occur  at  intervals  in  later 
years.  To  avoid  all  chance  of  Lutheran 
influence,  we  have  made  use  of  none 
later  than  1517.  In  all  cases  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  seems  to  have  presided  in 
person,  and  held  his  court  either  in  the 
chapel  or  the  great  hall  of  his  manor  of 
Bamsbury.  The  confessions  made  to 
him  are  generally  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Lollards, 
but  there  are  signs  in  some  cases  that, 
in  the  course  of  forty  years,  the  here- 
sies had  grown  deeper  and  more  radical. 
We  are  told  of  one  woman  who  said 
upon  her  death-bed  that  '*  God  was  con- 
ceived in  sin,  as  other  men,"  and  the 
witness  who  deposed  to  this  had  held 
the  same  opinion.  Another,  John  Olse- 
ford,  has  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  "The  soul,"  he  said,  "shall 
come  to  bliss,  but  the  carrion  body 
shall  remain  in  the  earth  ; "  while  he 
has  further  asserted  that  a  Christian 
soul  shall  never  be  damned.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  this  assurance  was  due 
to  a  larger  hope  than  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  or  referred  to  a  doctrine  of 
final  perseverance.  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  that  these  Lollards  have  more  con- 
sciousness of  dissent,  and  are  more  or- 
ganized, than  those  of  the  earlier  time. 
John  Goodson  avows  :  "  I  thought  none 
kept  the  very  faith  of  Christ  but  such 
as  were  of  our  sect  and  opinion  ; " 
while  W.  Berford  held  "that  no  per- 
son being  of  our  sect  and  opinions 
should  be  confessed  unto  a  priest  or 


to  any  other  that  were  not  of  our  be- 
lief, but  only  to  our  own  sect."  This 
did  not  necessarily  prevent  confession, 
for  here,  as  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln, 
some  of  the  clergy  belonged  to  the  sect. 
A  priest,  Michael  Gamare,  of  Wim- 
borne  St.  Giles,  had  his  heart  stirred 
within  him  at  the  sight  of  the  supersti- 
tious venei'ation  paid  to  the  patron- 
saint  of  his  village.  •'  It  is  a  mad  use," 
he  had  said,  "  that  women  will  come 
and  set  their  candles  afore  a  tree,  the 
image  of  St.  Giles  .  .  .  for  the  saint  is 
in  heaven,  or  where  it  pleaseth  God, 
and  the  image  is  but  a  stock,  and  if  it 
fell  down,  it  would  break  their  heads." 
Images  and  pilgrimages  are  among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  offence.  Roger 
Parker  confesses  to  have  inveighed 
against  them :  "  Insomuch  that  upon 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  past,  when  I 
was  dwelling  at  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire, seeing  men  and  women  go  bare- 
foot and  offer  images  of  wax  or  money 
to  the  reliques  of  St.  Bernold  there,  I 
scorned  them,  and  called  them  fools  in 
their  so  doing."  These  last  extracts 
recall  an  aspect  of  old  England  w^hich 
is  rarely  present  to  our  minds.  In  our 
pictures  of  mediieval  life,  we  all  take 
into  account  the  great  pilgrimages  such 
as  Canterbury  and  Walsingham  ;  but 
we  seldom  realize  (what  colored  far 
more  the  daily  life  of  rich  and  poor)  the 
number  of  lesser  shrines  ;  each  with  its 
local  repute  attracting  pilgrims  from  all 
the  country-side,  some  taking  but  the 
day's  outing,  others  organized  in  such 
pleasant  parties  as  one  may  meet  in 
summer  among  the  Austrian  mountains, 
who  will  spend  a  night  or  two  from 
home. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enter  into 
all  the  offences  charged  ;  but  we  may 
notice  that  while  they  vary  much  in 
gravity,  all  meet  with  nearly  the  same 
punishment.  The  reconciled  heretic  is 
usually  to  go  to  church  on  the  next 
Sunday,  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 
carrying  a  faggot  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  there  in  a  promi* 
nent  place  to  say  aloud  after  the  parson 
the  words  of  his  abjuration.  Often  he 
is  to  go  through  the  same  performance 
in  the  market-place  of  the  nearest  tow  ii, 
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and  that  on  market-day,  when  there  is 
the  greatest  concourde  of  people.  Now 
and  then,  as  a  further  precaution,  he  is 
ordered  not  to  move  from  where  he  is 
living  without  leave  of  the  bishop.  One 
such  case  was  that  of  Henry  Shercot,  of 
Devizes,  who  was  accused  of  coarser 
and  more  offensive  language  than  is 
laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  else,  and 
whose  recantation  is  the  most  abject  of 
all.  Probably,  like  Aylward,  his  heresy 
was  in  a  measure  due  to  pleasure  in 
shocking  his  neighbors,  and  it  may  have 
cost  him  little  to  unsay  words  spoken 
with  no  depth  of  conviction.  But  we 
cannot  help  wondering  in  what  spirit 
most  of  these  abjurations  were  made. 
Sometimes  the  profession  of  future 
orthodoxy  may  have  been  genuine. 
A  man  may  have  been  startled  to  find 
that  opinions  he  had  held  were  heretical, 
and  when  the  bishop  bade  him  recant, 

Lest  thou  fleet 
From  my  first  to  God^s  second  death, 

he  may  have  dreaded  the  spiritual  pen- 
,  alty  no  less  thau  the  temporal  one. 
Yet  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  in  the  good 
faith  of  men  who  for  years  had  belonged 
to  a  secret  sect,  who  had  scoffed  at 
Church  ordinances  and  avoided  confes- 
sion, but  who  declare  in  the  most  inno- 
cent way  that  now  they  understand 
their  opinions  to  be  false,  and  accord- 
ingly forsake  them.  The  most  curious 
retractation  is  that  of  Thomas  Bough- 
ton,^  of  Hungerford.  Here  each  article, 
as  it  is  confessed,  is  furnished  with  its 
appropriate  justification.  He  has  held 
that  images  should  not  be  worshipped, 
"for  nothing  wrought  or  graven  with 
man's  hand  ought  to  be  honored  or 
louted  to,  as  I  have  heard  read  divers 
times  in  an  English  book  that  is  called 
the  Commandment  book."  So  again  : 
"I  have  held  and  believed  that  the 
cursing  of  the  pope  is  not  to  be  set  by  ; 
for  if  a  man  have  done  for  why  to  be 
accursed,  he  is  cursed  of  God,  and  so 
shall  be,  although  the  pope  bless  him  ; 
and  if  a  man  be  not  cursed  of  God  for 
his  sin,  the  curse  of  the  pope  is  of 
none    effect."     We  have    chosen   the 

1  HlB  oonfeMion  has  tieen  printed  in  full  in  the 
pfooeedingB  of  the  Salisbury  Field  Club. 


shortest  articles  as  examples  of  a  method 
carried  on  throughout  a  long  document. 
We  fancy  Boughton  prided  himself  on 
the  acuteness  with  which  he  had  jus- 
tified his  doctrines  in  the  very  act  of 
retracting  them. 

The  spirit  of  martyrs  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  these  men,  who  had  been 
trained  through  years  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  an  outward  conformity, 
and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  com- 
municate, as  one  admits,  "  not  for  any 
devotion  or  belief,  but  only  from  dread 
of  the  people,  and  to  eschew  the  ju- 
bardyc  and  damages  that  we  dreaded  to 
fall  in  if  we  had  not  done  as  other 
Christian  people  did."  For  the  time 
all  aggressiveness  and  open  proselytism 
had  died  out  among  the  reformers,  and 
it  needed  a  new  impulse  to  make  them 
brave  enough  to  bear  public  witness  to 
the  truth  that  they  prized  for  them- 
selves. Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  have  no  interest  for 
us  except  a  personal  one,  as  humble 
and  timid  seekers  after  a  purer  faith. 
They  did  not  give  the  originating  im- 
pulse to  the  impending  Reformation, 
but  they  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  it.  The  moderate  character  of 
the  Reformation  in  England  is  com- 
monly traced  to  the  fact  that  it  origi- 
nated with  the  rulers,  while  the  clergy 
and  people  merely  submitted  to  their 
sovereign's  will.  But  this  way  of  ac- 
counting for  things  does  not  tell  us  why 
Englishmen,  of  all  nations,  were  so  sub- 
missive. To  us  it  appears  certain  that 
the  edge  of  interest  was  blunted  be- 
cause the  reformers'  doctrine  had  lost 
the  attraction  of  novelty.  Our  Lollards 
did  not  welcome  a  new  gospel  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  converts,  but  listened 
with  approval  to  the  preaching  of  doc- 
trines which  had  been  familiar  to  them 
for  years.  On  the  other  side,  their 
neighbors  who  had  not  accepted  Wyc- 
liflite  teaching  had  yet  grown  used  to 
it,  had  friends  or  relations  inclined  that 
way,  had  even  enjoj'ed  attacks  upon 
the  priests  for  making  profit  out  of  re- 
ligious observances.  The  examples  we 
have  given  of  light  language  on  these 
subjects  are  enough  to  show  that  heter- 
odoxy was  not  expressed  only  in  pri- 
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vate  meetings,  but  was  uttered  openly 
when  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  avoid- 
ing the  censor.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  England  was  comparatively  unaf- 
fected by  the  French  Revolution  be- 
cause she  had  begun  her  career  of 
political  reform  in  a  previous  century  ; 
it  is  equally  true  that  our  religious  re- 
form was  less  vehement  and  thorough- 
going because  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  had  been  to  a  considerable 
degree  anticipated. 


From  The  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press. 
ORCHID  TEA. 

One  would  not  look  to  the  Kew  Bul- 
letin for  a  hint  upon  French  customs. 
But  some  who  have  been  thinking  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  ways  of  Gaul 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  from  that 
recondite  periodical  that  a  tea  of  orchid 
leaves  has  long  been  popular  across  the 
Channel.  There  is  record  of  it  fifty 
yeare  ago  as  a  beverage  fairly  well  es- 
tablished, and  of  late  consumption  has 
increased.  The  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising people  of  this  country  are  always 
ijlad  to  hear  of  something  new  for  the 
tea-table,  and  acquaintance  with  this 
boon  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
readers  of  the  Keic  Bulletin  —  a  pecul- 
iarly estimable  class,  but  limited.  The 
mere  name  of  orchid  tea  has  something 
lordly  and  impressive  in  its  sound.  We 
fancy  a  millionaire  consigning  plants 
worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  there  to  be  stewed  and 
served  up  for  royal  guests.  It  seems  a 
revival  of  the  luxury  of  old  Rome. 
Vitelius  should  have  drunk  orchid  tea 
at  his  feasts.  Cleopatra  should  have 
dissolved  her  pearl  therein.  It  is  a 
theme  for  the  invective  of  those  guile- 
less moralists  who  denounce  the  un- 
paralleled extravagance  of  the  upper 
classes. 

Looking  more  closely,  however,  we 
fail  to  see  anything  really  wicked  in  the 
fashion  of  orchid  tea.     The  article  is 


genuine  enough.  It  is  not  compounded 
of  some  homely  weed  which  botanists 
alone  identify  as  akin  to  the  gorgeous 
Cattleyas  and  the  stately  Dendrobes  of 
the  tropics.  The  orchid  from  which 
this  tea  is  made  is  a  member  of  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  expensive 
families  —  the  AngroRcum  —  and  a  very 
pretty  member  too.  It  grows  in  the 
forests  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and 
the  scientific  know  it  as  Angrcecum 
fragrans.  Probably  the  natives  have 
been  using  it  for  ages.  Incidentally  we 
may  remark  that  those  who  fear  the 
extermination  of  the  nobler  orchids  may 
find  solace  here.  If  a  small  species 
occupying  a  very  narrow  area,  of  which 
fiowers  and  leaves  alike  are  eagerly 
stripped,  can  hold  its  own  for  genera- 
tions, there  is  not  much  cause  to  dread 
that  the  most  ruthless  of  collectors  can 
do  worse  than  retard  for  a  little  while 
the  increase  of  more  showy  species 
which  are  quite  a^  prolific. 

The  commercial  virtue  of  Angrcecum 
fragrans  lies  in  the  strong  perfume 
of  its  leaves.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
vanilla  —  also  an  orchid,  of  course  — 
and  in  this  instance  the  kinship  displays 
itself.  It  is  enough,  we  read,  **  to  touch 
the  fresh  leaves  for  the  fingers  to  re- 
main impregnated  with  the  aroma," 
which  remains  when  the  leaves  are 
dried.  This  process  is  simple  as  could 
be,  apparently.  No  heat  is  applied  ;  no 
coloring  matter.  Describing  samples 
at  Kew  the  Bulletin  observes  that  they 
are  unshrivelled  and  as  "flat  as  w^e 
should  find  them  in  any  herbarium." 
And  the  decoction  is  equally  simple. 
You  just  lay  the  leaves  and  stalks  in 
cold  water,  about  one  gramme  to  a  tea- 
cup —  more  or  less  according  to  taste  — 
close  the  vessel  tight  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes.  It  may  be  sweetened  ;  milk 
and  rum  bring  out  the  flavor  of  the 
vanilla  more  strongly.  It  is  as  good  cold 
as  hot,  and  may  be  warmed  up  without 
deterioi-ation.  Finally,  we  are  told  that 
material  enough  for  fifty  cups  is  sold  in 
Paris  for  2fr.  50c.,  105  cups  6fr.  It  is 
called  Faham,  as  in  Mauritius. 
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CHIMES. 

"  Whether  in  the  world  of  mammalia,  or  in  the 
world  of  animalculie,  the  secret  of  success  is  the 
same  :  that  the  great  devour  the  small."  ..."  Love 
oa&not  be  Justly  said  to  be  o/^  tomfoolery ;  there  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  Life-Elixir  discnverable 
therein.**—  Opinunu  of  the  Pundit  Chandra  Pra- 
kdaah, 

I. 
Gbeat  men  and  little  men  ; 

Short  men  and  tall ; 
Great  men  have  great  minds, 

And  small  men,  small ; 
Great  minds  rob  little  minds, 

All  to  make  a  name  : 
So  great  minds  get  greatest  minds  — 

And  this  is  fame. 

n. 
Rich  men  and  poor  men  ; 

Rags  at  Riches^  door  ; 
Rich  men  have  rich  friends, 

And  poor  men,  poor ; 
Rich  men  live  by  poverty  ; 

Poor  men  live  by  stealth  : 
So  rich  men  get  richest  men — 

And  this  is  wealth. 

lU. 

Pretty  maids  and  plain  maids  ; 

Maidens  altogether ; 
Pretty  maids  have  pretty  ways 

To  keep  mankind  in  tether. 
For  maids  are  weak,  and  men  are  strong, 

Till  Cupid  flits  above  : 

Then  men  are  weak,  and  maids  are  strong — 

And  this  is  love. 
Gomhill  Magazine. 


VALE. 

There  is  a  sickness  of  the  human  soul 

That  never  any  drug  may  help  or  heal ; 
Nor  scarlet  poppy,  nor  the  hemlock  bowl, 

Nor  dull  Lethean  opiate  may  steal 
The  nameless  horror  from  the  heart  of  him 
Who  once  hath  seen,   in  impotence  to 

save, 
The  lips  of  love  slow-blanching  to  the 
grave, 
And  known  Death^s  kiss  upon  the  eyelids 
dim. 

O  lips  of  love,  that  shamed  the  summer 
rose  ! 
O  wild-rose  lips,  most  beautiful  to  see  ! 
O  wan  white  lips,  more  pale  than  winter 
snows, 
Beath^s  are  ye  now,  that  sacred  were  to 
me ! 


O  love-lit  eyes,  of  star-surpassing  light ! 
The  hungry  Death-kiss,  ravenous  to  slay, 
Hath  quenched  your  radiance  ;  and  I  walk 
astray, 

A  wandering  alien  in  a  land  of  night ! 

O   envious   Death,  dark  monarch  of   the 
tomb, 
Unnumbered  fair  in  that  cold  realm  are 
thine. 
Full  many  maids  hast  thou  in  nether-gloom, 
Full   many  loves  ;   this  one   alone  was 
mine  ! 
What  need  hast  thou  of  her  in  icy  shade  ? 
O  evil  god,  insatiate  of  sin. 
Who  marr'st  the  beauty  that  thou  may^st 
not  win. 
Nay,  take  me  too  ;  a  victim  undismayed  ! 

Peace,  angry  heart !     Thine  utterance  is 
vain, 
Thy  words  are  lost  upon  the  wandering 
air. 
There  is  no  solace  for  thy  himger-pain. 
Nor  help,  nor  hope,  nor  answer  to  thy 
prayer. 
My  love  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  tell. 
There  comes  no   message   through   the 

barred  grate 
Of  this  our  home,  the  prison-house  of 
Fate  — 
Farewell,  O  Sweet !    Without  reply,  fare- 
well! 
Temple  Bar.  A.  £.  MACKINTOSH. 


DISILLUSION. 

Wide  was  the  world  in  days  gone  by, 
High  towered  its  summits  to  the  sky ; 
And  far  away  went  sea  and  shore 
Winding  and  gleaming  evermore  : 
Now  rounded  by  a  span  might  be 
The  low  and  little  sphere  I  see. 

Fair  was  the  world  in  days  of  old. 
Through  silver  mist  and  haze  of  gold 
I  saw  the  gloom,  I  saw  the  glow, 
Which  mom  and  only  mom  can  show : 
On  flower\ess  field  and  leafless  way, 
Nor  cloud  nor  color  steals  to-day. 

My  feet  w^ent  lightly  to  the  strain 
Of  happy  birds,  whose  glad  refrain 
Was  :  '*  Onward,  onward,  perfect  bliss 
Awaits  to  crown  thee  with  her  kiss." 
Now  softer  fall  their  accents  clear  : 
**  She  comes,  she  comes  ;  but  never  here  I'* 
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From  The  Edinburgh  KeWew. 
MORELLI'S  ITALIAN  PAlNTEliS.^ 

It  is  a  siguificaut  fact  that  the  criti- 
cism of  the  art  of  painting  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  old 
Italian  masters  have  undero:one  a  com- 
plete  revolution  in  the  present  century. 
Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
result  :  our  knowledge  of  the  works 
themselves  has  increased  with  greater 
facilities  of  travel  and  research  ;  our 
taste  has  been  refined  ;  and  in  art,  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  criticism,  we  have 
learnt  to  distrust  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion. We  require  now  something  more 
than  the  testimony  of  the  unlearned 
connoisseur  of  the  past  before  we  can 
accept  as  final  the  assignment  of  any 
particular  work  to  any  particular  hand. 
As  in  science  so  in  art,  we  now  demand 
of  our  guides  knowledge  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without,  and  whilst  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  collateral  evidence  as 
an  aid  to  the  formation  of  our  opinion, 
we  accept  nothing  as  final  but  the.  evi- 
dence of  the  work  itself  as  interpreted 
by  a  competent  critic  who  has  been 
able  closely  to  examine  it.  The  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  Italian  schools  and  their  pupils 
resulting  from  this  searching  method  of 
inquiry  has  brought  to  light  a  multitude 
of  able  artists  whose  works  can  now  be 
identified,  although  their  very  names, 
except  in  the  pages  of  Yasari,  Lanzi, 
and  Baldinucci,  were  scarcely  known 
some  fifty  years  ago.  Hence,  to  take 
but  one  or  two  typical  instances,  the 
Bolognese  school  and  the  painters  of 
the  seventeenth  century  —  Guido  Reni ; 
the  Caraeci,  the  Poussins,  and  even 
Domenichino  and  Guercino  —  have  lost 
the  pre-eminence  they  so  long  enjoyed, 
whilst  the  attention  of  artist  and  art- 
critic  is  concentrated  on  the  brilliant 
galaxj'  of  painters  who  flourished  be- 
tween 1450  and  1550,  the  golden  age  of 

1  1.  Morelli'8  ItaUan  Painten.  Critical  Studies 
of  their  Works.  By  Qiovannl  Morelli  (Ivan  Ler- 
molieff ).  The  Borghese  and  Dorla-Paraiili  Galle- 
ries in  liome.  Translated  by  €k>nstance  Jocelyn 
Ffoulkes.  With  an  Introdnetlon  by  Sir  Henry  A. 
Layard.    London,  1892. 

2.  DescriptiTe  and  Historical  Catalogue  of  the 
Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Painters.  By  Sir  Frederic  Burton, 
Director,    London,  1888. 


painting,  not  only  in  Italy  but  else- 
where in  Europe.  Now,  every  one 
with  the  slightest  claim  to  culture  is 
familiar  with  the  names  of  Ghiberti,  the 
sculptor  in  whose  school  worked  the 
leading  painters  of  the  day,  Paolo  di 
Dono,  who  first  understood  the  princi* 
pies  of  perspective,  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca,  Masolino  da  Panicale,  Masaccio, 
Fra  Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi,  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  Signo* 
relli,  Verrocchio,  Squarcione,  Man* 
tegna,  Antonello  da  Messina,  the  Bel- 
linis,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Carpaccio^ 
Marziale,  Basaiti,  and  other  immediate 
forerunners  of  the  mighty  masters,. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  Correggio,  who, 
one  and  all  inspired  with  the  same  love 
of  beauty  and  imbued  with  the  same 
incomparable  gifts,  finally  raised  the  art 
of  painting  to  the  highest  rank. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  an  histor- 
ical knowledge  of  art,  quite  another  to 
be  in  personal  rapport  with  its  expo- 
nents. We  may  enter  a  picture-galleiy 
primed  to  the  finger-tips  with  histor- 
ical lore,  our  art  education  already 
advanced  enough  to  have  abandoned 
belief  in  the  pathetic  first  meeting  of 
Giotto  and  Cimabue  ;  we  may  know 
that  Ghirlandajo' s  real  name  was  Do- 
menico  Bigordi,  and  that  he  was  called 
Ghirlandajo  because  of  his  master's 
skill  in  making  garlands  ;  that  Paolo  di 
Dono  was  sumamed  Ucelli  on  account 
of  his  love  of  birds ;  we  may  have  de- 
plored RaphaePs  early  death  and  studied 
the  grand  career  of  Michael  Angelo, 
yet  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  work  of  Perugino  and  Raphael  or 
that  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and 
Giorgione,  Verrocchio  and  Solario. 
And  although  to  a  very  great  extent  it 
is  true  that  the  art  critic  as  well  as  the 
artist  is  born,  not  made,  yet  the  help  of 
the  experience  of  a  veteran  in  criticism 
is  of  infinite  value  to  the  student,  how- 
ever great  the  acumen  with  which  na- 
ture has  originally  endowed  him.  To 
whom,  then,  should  the  embryo  critic 
turn  in  his  first  introduction  to  the 
works  of  the  masters  of  the  past  ? 
Surely  to  some  member  of  the  new 
school  of  criticism,  a  school  which,  with 
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due  reverence  for  true  aud  authenti- 
cated tradition,  yet  sifts  with  scientific 
remorselessness  every  atom  of  evidence 
which  bears  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
Of  this  new  school  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  promoters,  or  we  might 
almost  say  creators,  is  without  doubt 
Signor  Morelli,  the  writer  of  the  book 
before  us. 

•  Signor  Morelli  is  in  fact  the  father  of 
what  must  be  termed  the  analytical  or 
scientific  criticism  of  the  arts  of  design. 
Disregarding  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
that  intuitive  faculty  by  which  the 
elder  conoscenti  were  supposed  to  trace 
the  hand  of  a  master  and  assign  a  given 
work  to  its  real  author  or  authors,  and 
attaching  small  importance  to  collateral 
literary  evidence,  Morelli's  system  of 
criticism  is  based  on  a  scientific  analysis 
of  the  picture  itself,  as  minute  as  that 
of  a  naturalist  who  examines  an  insect 
or  a  plant.  To  him  the  smallest  pecul- 
iarities of  form  and  technic  afford  a 
clue  as  significant  as  the  minutiae  which 
distinguish  the  lowest  germs  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  or  as  the  unconscious 
idiosyncrasies  which  stamp  handwriting 
with  the  inalienable  personality  of  the 
calligraphist.  He  follows  these  indica- 
tions with  the  skill  of  an  anatomist, 
with  the  result  that  he  frequently  op- 
poses some  stubborn  fact  to  reputations 
based  on  less  demonstrative  evidence, 
and,  alas  I  fatal  to  the  authenticity  of 
many  well-known  works  of  art,  dispell- 
ing many  a  cherished  illusion  and  forc- 
ing us  to  own  with  the  reason,  if  not 
with  the  heart,  the  claims  of  men  un- 
endeared  to  us  by  early  associations. 

Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  has  prefixed 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  transla- 
tion of  this  volume,  thus  describes  what 
Morelli  terms  his  "principles  and 
method  : "  — 

He  has  himself  defined  them  [says  his 
biographer]  in  an  imaginary  dialogue  —  his 
favorite  mode  of  expressing  his  views  — 
between  the  Russian  seeker  after  knowledge 
and  an  aged  Tuscan  gentleman,  with  whom 
he  casually  makes  acquaintance  when  in 
the  Florence  galleries.  This  gentleman, 
who,  as  an  **  amateur,"  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  art,  and  much  despises  pro- 
fessors aud  professional  art  critics,  main- 


tains that,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
authenticity  of  a  picture,  to  judge  of  its 
merits,  and  to  determine,  first,  the  school 
of  painting  to  which  it  belongs,  and  then  by 
whom  painted,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to 
collect  a  number  of  facts  concerning  the  life 
of  the  presumed  author,  to  discover  the 
exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  to 
point  out  the  mis-statements  of  Yasari  and 
other  writers  with  respect  to  him.  His 
identification  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
work  attributed  to  him  depend  upon  scien- 
tific analysis,  ui>on  an  accurate  knowledge 
derived  from  long  and  careful  study  of  his 
manner  and  style,  and  especially  of  his  de- 
lineation of  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  or  what  Morelli  denominates  *^his 
treatment  of  form,  and  his  peculiar  sense 
of  color." 

Or  to  quote  Morelli's  own  language  in 
a  remarkable  passage  :  — 

Even  long  years  of  practice  and  constant 
study  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to  dis- 
tingtdsh  an  original  from  a  good  work  of 
the  school  ;  striking  proofs  of  this  are  af- 
forded in  the  public  galleries  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  more  especially  of  Germany. 
The  present  writer  must,  however,  disclaim 
all  pretensions  to  having  himself  under- 
stood the  tournure  de  V esprit,  Vdme  of  any 
great  Italian  painter.  Assuredly  he  would 
never  be  so  presumptuous,  for  often  enough 
it  has  seemed  to  him  as  though,  after  pro- 
longed years  of  study  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, he  had  scarcely  conquered  the  first 
principles  of  the  language  of  art. 

On  one  i>oint,  however,  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  any  longer  the  slightest  doubt  in 
his  mind  that,  in  pursuing  such  studies, 
it  is  essentially  through  the  medium  of 
"form"  that  we  must  penetrate  to  the 
spirit  in  order,  through  the  spirit,  to  win 
our  way  back  to  a  truer  knowledge  of  the 
"form"  itself.  Such  a  philosophical  pre- 
cept sounds  like  a  truism,  and  may  there- 
fore appear  not  altogether  worthless  to  the 
modem  reading  public,  in  whose  eyes  such 
things  find  favor  as  a  rule.  For  myself, 
however,  I  can  testify,  from  long  experi- 
ence, that  its  practical  application  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  as  it  appears,  and,  moreover, 
costs  no  little  time  or  trouble.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  form  in  a  pictiu'e  through 
which  the  spirit  of  the  master — Vdme,  la 
tournure  de  V esprit  —  finds  expression? 
Surely  not  the  force  and  movement  of  the 
human  frame  alone,  nor  the  expression, 
type  of  countenance,  coloring,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery  ?    These  are,  undoubt- 
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edly,  important  parts  of  form,  but  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  fonn.  There  still  re- 
main, for  instance,  the  hand  —  one  of  the 
most  expressive  and  characteristic  parts  of 
the  human  body — the  ear,  the  landscape 
background,  if  there  be  any,  and  the  chords, 
or  the  so-called  harmony  of  color.  In  the 
work  of  a  true  artist,  all  these  several  parts 
of  the  i)ainting  are  characteristic  and  dis- 
tinctive, and  therefore  of  importance,  for 
only  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them 
is  it  possible  to  penetrate  to  Vdme,  la  tour- 
nure  de  V  esprit — to  the  very  soul  of  the 
master.  The  character  or  style  in  a  work 
of  art  originates  simultaneously  with  the 
idea,  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  it  is  the 
artist's  idea  which  gives  birth  to  the  form, 
and  hence  determines  the  character  or 
style. 

After  dwelling  further  upon  this,  the 
nucleus  of  his  theory  of  art  criticism, 
More  Hi  gives  an  example  of  the  practi- 
cal working  of  his  method  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  — 

I  have  already  observed  [he  says]  that, 
after  the  head,  the  hand  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  expressive  part  of  the  human 
body,  how  most  painters,  and  rightly 
enough,  put  all  the  strength  of  their  art 
into  the  delineation  of  the  features,  which 
they  endeavor  to  make  as  striking  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  pupils  for  this  part  of  their  work 
often  appropriated  ideas  from  their  masters. 
This  is  rarely  the  case  in  the  representation 
of  the  hands  and  ears,  yet  they  also  have  a 
different  form  in  every  individual.  The 
types  of  saints  .  .  .  having  been  transmit- 
ted through  the  master's  works  to  his  pupils 
and  imitators,  every  independent  master 
has  his  own  special  conception  and  treat- 
ment of  landscape,  and,  what  is  more,  of 
the  form  of  the  hand  and  ear,  for  every 
painter  has,  so  to  speak,  a  type  of  hand  and 
ear  peculiar  to  himself. 

Here  the  text  is  illustrated  with  ex- 
amples of  eight  typical  hands  which 
Morelli  claims  to  be  respectively  char- 
acteristic of  the  work  of  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  Filippino,  Pollajuolo,  Bernardino 
de'  Conti,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Cosimo 
Tura,  Bramantino,  and  Botticelli.  This 
quaint  and  interesting  exhibition  of 
hands  is  succeeded  by  one  of  ears  ;  typ- 
ical examples  of  the  mode  of  treating 
the  ear  by  Signorelli,  Mantegna,  and 
Bonifazio  beinj?  shown  side  by  side  with 
the  work  of  Fra    Filippo,  Fillippino, 


Giovanni  Bellini,  and  Botticelli.  After 
these  cursory  and  introductory  remarks, 
our  author  proceeds  to  examine  closely 
the  hands  represented  in  the  work  of  the 
three  Florentine  painters,  Fra  Filippo, 
Sandro  Botticelli,  and  Filippino  Lippi, 
calling  upon  us  to  note  that  Fra  Filippo 

practically  imitated  in  his  hands  his  pro- 
totypes Fra  Angelico  and  Masaccio,  and 
adhered  to  the  same  form  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Even  his  contemporaries  [adds  Mo- 
relli], as  Yasari  relates,  foimd  fault  with 
this  hand,  and  its  form  is  certainly  not 
beautiful,  being  stumpy,  awkward,  and 
badly  modelled.  Fra  Filippo' s  ear,  too,  is 
round  and  clumsy  in  form  and  usually 
curved  inwards. 

Pregnant  with  suggestion  and  con- 
vincing as  is  much  of  this  exposition  of 
the  scientific  method  of  criticism,  it 
would,  we  think,  be  misleading  to  over- 
look the  force  of  the  remark  that  "it 
is  the  artist's  idea  which  gives  birth  to 
the  form,  and  hence  determines  the 
character  or  style."  The  stamp  of  his 
own  individuality  is  combined  with 
that  of  his  subject,  and  he  who  gives 
the  same  style  to  the  ear,  or  eye,  or 
nose,  or  hand,  as  the  case  may  be, 
must  necessarily  become,  in  the  w^orst 
sense  of  the  term,  a  mannerist.  As  in 
landscape  painting,  so  in  figure  subjects, 
and  in  portraiture  it  is  the  spirit,  not 
the  letter,  which  the  true  artist  gives 
on  his  canvas  ;  no  literal  transcript  of 
a  scene,  however  accurate  —  no  copy  of 
a  face,  however  true  —  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  work  of  art  if  this  spirit  be 
lacking ;  and  could  Morelli  prove  the 
infallibility  of  his  scientific  method, 
unaided  by  collateral  evidence,  he  would 
necessarily  at  the  same  time  destroy  the 
claim  of  the  men  he  wishes  to  serve  to 
being  artists  at  all.  But,  fortunately  for 
him  and  for  his  readers,  Morelli's  in- 
nate critical  faculties  were  not  cramped 
by  his  analytical  skill ;  and  he  is  him- 
self unaware  how  much  of  his  own 
power  was  from  within,  not  from  witli- 
out.  He  says  himself,  in  his  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  work  :  — 

It  has  been  asserted  in  Germany  that  I 
profess  to  recognize  a  painter  and  to  esti- 
mate his  work  sole!y  by  the  form  of  the 
hand,  the  finger  nails,  the  ear,  or  the  toes. 
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Whether  this  statement  is  due  to  malice  or 
to  ignorance  I  cannot  say.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  it  is  incorrect. 
Wliat  I  maintain  is  that  the  forms  — more 
especially  those  of  the  hand  and  the  ear  — 
aid  us  in  distinguishing  the  works  of  a 
master  from  those  of  his  imitators,  and 
control  the  judgment  which  subjective  im- 
pressions might  lead  us  to  produce. 

And  in  proof,  after  quoting  this  humble 
statement  of  the  great  critic's  attitude, 
Sir  Henry  Layard  adds  :  — 

Morelli  possessed  all  the  qualities  re- 
quired in  a  connoisseur  and  critic  —  a  most 
extensive  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country  and  of  others,  but 
of  the  local  history  of  almost  every  city  and 
province  in  Italy,  considerable  scientific  ac- 
quirements, an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nearly  all  the  public  and  private  collections 
in  Europe,  a  marvellous  memory,  which 
enabled  him  to  remember  even  the  smallest 
details  of  a  picture  that  he  had  once  seen, 
...  a  wonderfully  trained  eye,  unwearied 
industry,  a  most  refined  taste,  and  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  all  that  is  truly  great  and 
beautiful. 

That  this  high  praise  was  deserved  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  Mo- 
relli's  most  startling  revelations  have 
been  confirmed  by  documentary  evi- 
dence discovered  after  the  publication 
of  his  criticism,  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  *'  Sleeping  Venus,"  referred  to 
more  in  detail  below. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  his 
vigorous  system  of  observation,  impreg- 
nated as  it  was  in  his  case  by  keen  crit- 
ical acumen,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
dethrone  many  old  reputations,  to  show 
that  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature 
of  pictures  in  most  of  the  older  galleries 
of  Europe,  was  absurdly  faulty  and  in- 
accurate, and  to  compel  many  of  the 
most  practical  connoisseurs  to  reconsider 
their  judgments.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  new  theorj^ 
drew  down  upon  the  audacious  critic 
all  the  thunders  of  professional  judg- 
ment, and  from  everj'  side  abuse  was 
showered  upon  the  "  quack  doctor,"  as 
he  was  contemptuously  called  by  the 
irate  curator  of  the  Berlin  Gallery. 
Hut  he  survived  the  shock.  In  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  out  of  fifty-six  chanofps 
suggested    by    Morelli,  forty-six    have 


been    adopted,    and    elsewhere    many 
important  alterations  have  been  made. 

It  is  time  that  it  causes  us  a  pang  to 
give  up  our  long-cherished  belief  that 
the  celebrated  "Reading    Magdalen," 
of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  is  a  work  by 
Correggio,  for  never  until  now  did  we 
dare  to  question  the  decision  of  Tieck 
and  other  authorities,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  a  very  fine  example  of  the  work  of 
the  great  master  of  chiaroscuro.     But 
our  last  shred  of  doubt  is  removed  when 
we  learn  that  it  is  painted  on  copper^  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  Italy  until  after  the 
death  of  Correggio.    We,  therefore,  ac- 
cept the  melancholy  truth  that  our  old 
friend  is  by  some  Flemish  painter  whose 
name  we  scarcely  care  to  learn,  though, 
doubtless,  some  future  Morelli  will  tell 
our  children  all  about  him.     With  even 
greater  regret  do  we  part  from  our  long- 
cherished    conviction    that  the  famed 
"  Violin  Player  "  of  the  Sciarra-Colonna 
gallerj',  which  has  recently  figured  in  so 
romantic  an  episode,  is  from  the  hand 
of  Rapliael,  and  never  shall  w^e  be  able 
to  meet  the  thoughtful  g£ze  from  the 
eyes  of  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  " 
in  the  Louvre  without  thinking  of  the 
great  exponent  of  spiritual  beauty  who 
was  to  vanish  into  the  unseen  lust  as 
the  golden  age  of  recognition  of  that 
beauty  was    being  ushered  in.*      But 
there  is  balm  in  Gilead  ;  Morelli  has 
confirmed  the  daring  and  much  scoffed 
at  opinion  of  Wornum  that  the  Meyer 
Holbein  at  Dresden  is  but  a  replica  of 
that  at  Darmstadt ;  and,  better  still,  to 

I  Signor  Morelli  attributes  this  highly  attmctive 
work,  known  all  over  the  world  by  the  name  of 
Raphael,  to  Francesco  Ubertini,  called  Bachiacca, 
a  painter  who,  as  a  rule,  is  little  known  ;  and  to 
this  same  Bachiacca  he  assigns  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  important  works,  known  imder  other  names 
in  manv  galleries.  But  in  the  case  of  the  picturef* 
in  the  Louvre  the  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory 
is  extremely  slight.  It  rests  solely  on  the  form  of 
the  hand  and  the  technical  treatment  of  the  hair. 
That  is  not  enough  to  shake  our  faith,  and  Mo- 
relli himself  did  not  know  enough  of  Bachiacca  to 
warrant  so  extreme  a  conclusion.  Morelli  attrib- 
utes the  "  Violin  Player  "  in  the  Sciarra-Colonna 
gallery  to  Sebastiano  del  Piorabo,  and  holds  that 
"it  cannot  be  by  Baphael"  on  purely  negative 
evidence,  which  we  think  is  insufficient.  To  assign 
it  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  is  sheer  guess-work,  for 
Morelli  himself  says  :  *•  Sebastiano's/onTM  are  very 
different  in  the  variotiB  epochs  of  his  artistic  car 
reer." 
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him  is  due,  as  already  stated,  thie 
discovery  that  the  exquisite  ^^  Sleeping 
Venus  "  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  previ- 
ously believed  to  be  a  mere  copy  by 
Sassoferrato  after  Titian,  is  an  original 
by  Giorgione,  the  only  member  of  the 
Venetian  school  to  approach  Titian  in 
the  luminous  glow  and  depth  of  color- 
ing of  his  work.  A  propos  of  this 
"  Venus,"  Sir  Henry  Layard  says  :  — 

Giorgione^ 8  "Sleeping  Venus"  had  been 
described  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  Venetian  patrician  family  of  Mar- 
cello.  To  it,  the  writer  states,  Titian  had 
added  a  Cupid  seated  at  her  feet.  .  .  .  The 
absence  of  this  Cupid  in  the  Dresden  pic- 
ture was  held  to  be  fatal  to  Morelli's  attri- 
bution. In  the  archives  of  the  gallery, 
however,  has  since  been  found  a  document 
which  proves  that  when  the  picture  was 
bought  the  missing  Cupid  still  existed,  but 
in  so  damaged  a  condition  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  remove  it  altogether. 

The  last  brief  sentence  which  we 
italicize  is  a  painful  revelation  of  the 
treatment  masterpieces  of  art  have  ever 
received  at  the  hands  of  restorers  and 
cleaners,  and  is  a  fresh  proof  —  if  proof 
were  needed  —  of  the  patience  and  care 
required  to  separate  the  original  work 
of  a  master  from  the  results  of  the  tam- 
pering of  picture-dealers. 

Each  of  the  principal  Italian  artists 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  a 
constellation  of  precursors,  scholars, 
copyists,  imitators,  and,  in  some  few 
rare  instances,  direct  heirs,  who  formed 
what  was  termed  a  *'  school."  The 
students  were  bound  for  three  vears  to 
the  exclusive  work  of  the  master  by 
strict  articles  of  apprenticeship,  and 
were  precluded  from  painting  else- 
where. By  a  natural  illusion,  the 
works  of  the  less  known  followers  were 
not  infrequently  in  less  critical  ages 
than  our  own  ascribed  to  the  master 
himself,  and  hence  a  great  painter,  such 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Giorgione, 
whose  authentic  works  are  few  (Dr. 
Kichter  giving  to  the  former  only 
seven,^  and  Morelli  to  the  latter  only 

1  Dr.  Kidhter'8  attributions  are:  "The  Annun- 
ciation," in  tlio  liouvre,  No.  158 :  "  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,*'  in  the  Umzi ;  "St.  Jerome,"  in  the 


twelve),  is  credited  with  numerous  can- 
vases in  the  various  galleries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Signor  Morelli's  main  object  in  life 
was  to  distinguish  these  secondary  pro- 
ductions from  their  primary  source  or 
inspiration  :  — 

He  was  [says  his  biographer]  indefati- 
gable in  visiting  public  and  private  collec- 
tions, and  in  studying  their  contents.  The 
picture-gallery  in  the  Imperial  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  those  of  Copenhagen  and 
Stockholm  were,  I  believe,  the  only  ones  of 
any  importance  that  he  had  not  seen.  He 
was  frequently  in  London,  and  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  our  splendid  na- 
tional collections,  which  he  considered  the 
most  complete  in  Europe  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  and 
consequently  the  most  instructive  to  the 
student.  He  specially  approved  the  judg- 
ment and  care  with  which  the  pictures  had 
been  selected,  and  their  arrangement  and 
classification,  which,  he  considered,  re- 
flected the  greatest  credit  upon  those  who 
had  its  direction  and  management.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  three  consecu- 
tive directors — Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Sir 
William  Boxall,  and  Sir  Frederic  Burton  — 
all  of  whom  set  the  greatest  value  upon  his 
knowledge  and  critical  judgment,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  profit  by  his  advice.  ...  In 
the  fine  gallery  of  the  Prado,  in  which  he 
spent  many  long  days,  he  made  several 
interesting  and  important  discoveries  ; 
amongst  others,  that  of  a  fine  picture  by 
Giorgione,  which  had  previously  been  as- 
cribed to  Pordenone,  and  one  by  Lorensso 
Lotto,  which  passed  for  a  work  by  Titian. 

"  Morelli,"  adds  Sir  Henry  —  and 
here,  we  think,  is  hidden,  perhaps,  the 
true  secret  of  the  great  art  critic's  suc- 
cess — 

not  only  turned  his  attention  to  pictures  by 
the  old  Italian  masters,  he  made  a  most 
careful  and  minute  study  of  their  original 
drawings  and  sketches.  He  maintained 
that  the  information  derived  from  such  a 
study  afforded  the  best  means  of  identify- 

Yatican ;  '*  Last  Supper,"  in  S.  Maria  delle  Orazle, 
Milan ;  "  Mona  Lisa,"  in  the  Louvre  ,  "  Madonna 
amid  the  Bocks,"  National  Gallery;  "  Vierge  aux 
Bochers,"  in  the  Louvre,  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
collection.  We  are  surprised  that  he  does  not 
allude  to  the  group  of  the  '♦  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
St.  Anne"  in  the  Louvre  with  its  characteristic 
landsca{>e  background,  which  has  always  been  at- 
tributed to  Leonardo,  and  we  think  rightly. 
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ing  the  authors  of  pictures  which  had  for 
the  most  part  been  so  ^^  restored,'*  and  even 
rubbed  down  tO|  the  very  priming  in  the 
process,  that,  although  little  of  the  original 
work  might  remain,  yet  in  the  forms  of 
parts  of  the  human  frame  and  in  the  mode 
of  treatment  the  master  might  still  be 
traced. 

This  recogQition  of  the  special  value 
of  an  artist's  sketch  —  a  recognition 
which  is  essentially  modern  in  spirit, 
for  it  is  only  by  the  present  generation 
that  the  beginning  has  been  recognized 
as  of  equal  importance  with  the  end  — 
would  suffice  to  ensure  a  hearing  for 
Morelli,  even  without  his  other  strong 
claims  to  recognition.  Although,  per- 
haps, the  glorification  of  sketches  is  car- 
ried to  excess  in  our  own  day,  and  the 
second-rate  artist  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  want  of  care  is  a  sign  of  the  talent 
of  the  producer,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  in  the  rough  and  hasty  sketch  that 
the  true  genius  catches  alike  the  spirit 
of  his  subject  and  impresses  on  his 
rendering  of  that  subject  his  own  indi- 
viduality. 

The  critical  acumen  of  Morelli  was 
nowhere  more  clearly  manifested  than 
in  his  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  "  Sketch-book  of  Kaphael,"  long 
considered  one  of  the  chief  art  treas- 
ures of  the  Venice  Academy.  This 
"  Sketch-book,"  the  contents  of  which 
our  author  attributes  to  Pinturicchio, 
was  sold,  under  the  name  it  has  so  long 
borne,  to  the  Austrian  government  by 
a  Milanese  artist  of  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  its  erroneous 
name  gave  rise  to  many  stories  about 
the  early  life  of  Eaphael,  which  must 
now  be  abandoned  as  fictitious.  And 
this  is  but  one  of  many  cases  in  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Morelli  was 
skilful  in  unveiling  deception,  he  has 
also  been  to  some  extent  successful  in 
bringing  to  light  a  multitude  of  artists 
whose  works  may  fairly  claim  all  but 
first  rank  in  the  annals  of  art.  No 
doubt  in  such  a  process  destructive 
criticism  is  far  more  easy  than  to  attain 
really  satisfactory  affirmative  results.  It 
is  much  simpler  to  show  that  a  picture 
IS  not  the  work  of  its  reputed  author 
than  to  fix  on  the  fortunate  scholar  or 


follower  who  has  so  ably  rivalled  the 
work  of  his  inspirer.  In  this  respect 
Signor  Morelli  appears  to  us  too  dog- 
matic, too  reliant  upon  his  scientific 
method.  As  with  the  student  of  natu- 
ral phenomena  whom  the  secret  of  life 
ever  eludes,  however  near  he  may  seem 
to  approach  to  its  solution,  the  mystery 
of  the  informing  spirit  of  a  beautiful 
creation  is  in  many  cases  hopelessly 
lost,  and  we  shall  never  know  the 
names  of  the  producers  of  some  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces.  The  truer  the 
genius  the  more  humble  is  the  individ- 
ual inspired  by  it  and  the  less  likely  to 
court  publicity  by  any  effort  to  connect 
himself  with  his  productions. 

To  some  extent  our  author  has  been 
successful  in  assigning  masterpieces  to 
artists  of  whom  but  few  traces  exist. 
In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Ambrogio 
de  Predis  or  Preda,  of  Milan,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, no  doubt  is  now  entertained  of  his 
being  the  real  author  of  the  portrait  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Bianca  Maria 
Sforza  (so  long  attributed  to  Da  Vinci), 
as  well  as  of  the  signed  likeness  of  her 
husband,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in 
the  Ambras  collection  at  Venice. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a 
single  article  to  follow  Signor  Morelli  in 
his  minute  survey  of  the  Doria-Pamfili 
galleries.  His  criticisms,  moreover, 
require  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  originals,  but,  whatever  our  final 
judgment  may  be  in  any  individual 
case,  these  criticisms  are  so  instructive 
that  no  intelligent  amateur  should  visit 
these  galleries  without  a  copy  of  this 
volume  under  his  arm. 

We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  his  remarks  on  the  Lombardo-Milan- 
ese  school  in  which  he  traces  the  de- 
scent of  the  followers  of  Leonardo.  Of 
Leonardo  himself,  the  reader  will  re- 
mark —  doubtless  with  a  stock  of  preju- 
dice which  will  militate  somewhat 
against  his  acceptance  of  Morclli's 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  Milanese  school  —  the  following 
observations  :  — 

By  Leonardo  himself  there  is  a  small, 
unfinished  painting  in  the  Vatican  collec- 
tion of  St.  Jerome  as  a  penitent,  to  art  crit- 
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ics  a  work  of  the  highest  interest,  but  to 
the  general  public  an  unmitigated  horror. 
Besides  this  painting,  I  know  of  only  two 
other  works  in  Italy  which  could  seriously 
be  assigned  to  the  great  Florentine — the 
unfinished  **  Adoration  of  the  Magi,^^  in  the 
Ufflzi,  and  the  world-renowned,  oft-re- 
painted **Last  Supper,'^  at  Milan.  .  .  . 
Unprejudiced  students  will,  I  think,  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  done  well  to  protest 
against  the  persistent  and  arbitrary  attribu- 
tion to  Leonardo  of  countless  unauthentic 
drawings  and  paintings,  due  in  some  cases 
to  their  supposed  geistigen  Inhalt  (inward 
qualities).  The  best  of  them  are  ...  by 
his  pupils,  Beltrafflo,  Sodoma,  Cesare  da 
Sesto,  and  Gianpietrino  or  his  imitators, 
Ambrogio  de  Predis  and  Bernardino  de' 
Conti ;  the  inferior  ones,  like  the  head  in 
the  Borghese  gallery,  are  either  late  copies 
or  forgeries,  and  of  these  last  there  are  not 
a  few. 

If  we  compare  Leonardo's  genuine  works 
— viz.,  the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,*'  in 
the  Uffizi ;  the  "St.  Jerome,"  in  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  the  "Vierge  aux  Rochers,"  in 
the  Louvre  —  with  those  ascribed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Bode — viz.,  the  "  Annimciation,"  in 
the  Ufiizi ;  the  "  Resurrection,"  at  Berlin  ; 
the  female  portrait,  and  the  unfinished  head 
of  a  man,  in  the  Ambrosiana  ;  the  "  Ma- 
donna and  Child,"  in  the  Hermitage,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  others  —  I  think  that  even 
those  who  generally  agree  with  this  critic 
must  admit  that  the  same  hand  and  the 
same  feeling  are  not  perceptible  in  all. 

But  if  the  work  of  the  parent  is 
scarce,  that  of  his  progeny  is  plentiful 
enough,  and  Morelli  goes  on  to  intro- 
duce us  to  a  number  of  artists  whose 
names  have  scarcely  before  been  heard 
of,  yet  to  whom  he  attributes  a  number 
of  works  which  must  certainly  be  ac- 
cepted as  masterpieces  :  — 

In  dealing  [he  says]  with  the  Milanese 
school  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  of  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth,  it 
is  desirable  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
Leonardo's  own  pupils,  who  were  directly 
under  his  guidance,  and  those  painters  on 
whom  the  great  Florentine  exercised  a  gen- 
eral influence,  though  more  aesthetic  than 
technical.  In  the  first  category  should  be 
included  the  following:  BeltraiBo,  Marco 
d'Oggionno,  Salaino,  Giovan  Antonio  Bazzi, 
Gianpietrino,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  and  perhaps 
also  Francesco  Napoletano  ;  and  in  the 
second  should  be  placed  Ambrogio  de  Pre- 


dis, Andrea  Solario,  Bernardino  de'  Conti, 
Bernardino  Luini,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  the 
miniaturist,  Antonio  da  Monza,  and  others, 
whose  works  are  known,  but  whose  names 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  future 
research  and  of  the  work  now  being 
done  by  Morelli's  immediate  successors, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  art-student  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  un- 
earthed by  the  indefatigable  critic  with 
regard  to  the  artists  enumerated  above  ; 
and,  taking  them  in  the  order  adopted 
in  the  work  before  us,  we  will  briefly 
summarize  all  that  is  yet  known  with 
regard  to  them. 

Beltraflio,  who  heads  the  list  of  Leo- 
nardo's pupils,  was  a  wealthy  Milanese 
nobleman  who  was  bom  in  1467  and 
died  in  1516,  three  years  before  his 
master.  He  painted,  we  are  told,  for 
amusement  alone,  but  his  work  was 
admirable,  and  the  best  examples  of  it 
are  in  various  galleries  of  his  native 
city  and  in  the  collection  bequeathed  by 
Morelli  to  Bergamo.  Rome,  however, 
owns  one  unfortunately  much  damaged 
fresco  from  the  hand  of  Beltrafiio  in 
the  cloisters  of  S.  Onofi'iO.  Next  in 
order  comes  Marco  d'Oggionno,  who 
was  born  about  1470,  and  died,  accord- 
ing to  Lanzi,  in  1530,  but  according  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  Brera  Gallery  in 
1540.  Of  his  life  next  to  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  ho  worked  under 
Leonardo  about  1490  —  that  is  to  say, 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Milan  by  the  Florentine  master. 
D'Oggionno's  best  independent  work 
is  the  "  Triumph  of  the  Three  Archan- 
gels over  Satan,"  now  in  the  Brera  Gal- 
lery, and  Morelli  mentions  a  '^  Salvator 
Mundi"  in  the  Borghese  collection 
which  for  three  hundred  yeai*s  was  at- 
tributed to  Leonardo  himself,  although 
the  hard  shadows  and  stiff  drapery,  the 
crude  coloring  and  conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  are  quite  unlike  the  work  of 
the  master  whose  manner  D'Oggionno 
imitated,  but  never  assimilated.  In 
our  own  National  Gallery  is  a  ^'  Madonna 
and  Child  "  by  this  artist  which  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Manfrin  Grallerj*. 
According  to  Morelli,  there  are  no  au-> 
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thentic  works  by  Salaino,  aud  all  that 
is  known  about  him  is  that  he  was  born 
at  Milan  about  1480  aud  worked  for  a 
time  in  the  Milan  Academy. 

It  is  different  with  Giovan  Antonio 
Bazzi,  surnamed  ''  II  Sodoma,"  whose 
whole  career  is  known  from  his  birth 
at  Vercelli,  in  Lombardy,  in  1477,  to 
his  death  in  1549.    Of  humble  origin 

—  his  father  was  a  shoemaker — the 
3'oung  Bazzi  early  manifested  a  talent 
for  painting,  and  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  from  one  Martino  Spanzotti, 
a  local  celebrity.  From  Vercelli,  how- 
ever, he  drifted  to  Siena,  which  had 
long  owned  an  important  school  founded 
by  Duccio,  the  Lorenzetti,  and  Simone 
Martine,  who  were,  however,  not  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  masters  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  begun  by  them.  The 
arrival  of  Bazzi  infused  new  life  into 
the  Siennese  school,  and  for  six  years 
the  shoemaker's  sou  worked  happily  in 
his  new  home,  producing,  amongst  other 
admirable  works,  the  series  of  frescoes 
in  the  Convent  of  Mont'  Oliveto  Mag- 
giore.  Invited  to  Rome  in  1607  by 
Agostino  Chigi,  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  his  day,  Bazzi  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Julius  II.,  by  whom 
he  was  commissioned  to  paint  frescoes 
in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura,  now 
inalienably  associated  with  the  name  of 
Raphael,  who  amved  at  Rome  soon 
after  Sodoma  began  his  work  there. 
Before  the  glory  of  the  "  divine " 
painter  all  lesser  glory  paled,  and  So- 
doma's  commission  was  rescinded, 
whilst  Raphael  was  ordered  to  adorn 
the  Camera,  with  permission  to  wash 
away  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  Of 
this  permission  he  availed  himself  par- 
tially only,  and  the  beautiful  design  in 
which  the  pope's  armorial  bearings  are 
inclosed  is  from  Sodoma's  hand.  Not 
at  all  disheartened  at  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  so  great  a  rival,  Bazzi 
returned  to  Siena  and  worked  there 
till  about  1514,  when  Leo  X.  or  Chigi 

—  it  is  doubtful  which  —  summoned 
him  again  to  Rome,  where  he  executed 
in  the  Villa  Farnesina  a  series  of  ex- 
quisite and  lifelike  frescoes,  including 
those    representing   the  "Nuptials    of 


Alexander  and  Roxana,"  so  long  said 
to  be  by  Raphael.  But  Bazzi  was  now 
a  true  Siennese,  and  even  Rome  could 
not  detach  his  affections  from  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  He  returned  to  Siena, 
where  he  worked  until  his  death,  pro- 
ducing amongst  other  masterpieces,  part 
of  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the  oratory 
of  St.  Bernardino,^  and  those  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  in  St. 
Domenico. 

That  Sodoma  was  a  true  follower  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  though  he  was  not 
his  pupil,  is  evident  from  his  having,  in 
so  many  instances,  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  master,  but  whether  he  ever  actu- 
ally worked  under  the  great  Florentine 
is  open  to  doubt.  We  know  that  Leo- 
nardo was  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
Bazzi's  second  visit,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  the  friend  —  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  fellow-worker  of  Raphael  —  should 
have  missed  personal  intercourse  with 
the  third  celebrated  guest  of  the  Vati- 
can. In  the  absence  of  positive  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  direct  intercourse, 
the  point  must  be  left  undecided  ;  but 
in  the  "Pietk"  in  the  Borghese  Gal- 
lery, and  the  ''Descent  into  Hades" 
in  the  Siena  collection,  the  combined 
beauty  and  grace,  dignity  and  character 
of  the  figures,  with  the  luminous  har- 
mony of  the  coloring,  suggest  direct 
inspiration  from  the  master  in  whose 
works  these  qualities  are  so  pre-emi- 
nent ;  and  the  student  will  be  inclined 
to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Morelli  that 
''  Sodoma,  taking  him  all  in  all,  is  the 
most  gifted  artist  of  the  school  of  Leo- 
nardo, the  one  who  is  most  easily  con- 
founded with  the  great  master  himself." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  best  works  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Florentine,  a 
mistake  the  jovial,  happy-hearted  artist 
would  probably  not  have  cared  to  rec- 
tify. In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  small 
*'  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints,"  by 
Bazzi,  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
his  work  are  well  illustrated. 

Of  Gianpietrino  but  little  is  known, 
and  no  paintings  signed  by  him  have 
been  preserved.    His  claim  to  having 


1  The  remainder  are  by  Beocafuml  and  CHioL  del 
Pacchla. 
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been  a  pupil,  and  a  successful  pupil,  of 
Leonardo  rests  mainly  upon  the  beauti- 
ful, though  much  damaged,  charcoal 
drawing  of  the  ^'Madonna  and  Child" 
in  the  Christchurch  collection  at  Ox- 
ford ;  the  *'  Madonna,"  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  publisher  ; 
and,  according  to  Morelli,  the  "  Colura- 
bina,"  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg, 
attributed  first  to  Leonardo  himself,  and 
tlien  to  Luini ;  the  "  St.  Roch,"  the 
property  of  Donna  Laura  Visconti  Ve- 
nosta ;  and  the  *'  Flora,"  of  the  Bor- 
romeo  collection,  both  at  Milan.  To 
Pietrino  our  author  also  attributes  the 
fine  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S. 
Marino  at  Pavia,  attributed  by  other 
critics  to  Salaino  ;  and  the  "  Nativity," 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  S.  8e- 
polcro  at  Milan  ;  but  in  all  relating  to 
this  artist  we  feel  that  MorelU's  conclu- 
sions must  be  accepted  with  consider- 
able reserve. 

Of  Cesare  da  Sesto  also  next  to  noth- 
ing is  known,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  about  1480  at  Sesto  Calende, 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Morelli  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  working  from 
about  1507  to  1512  at  Milan  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  cites  as  evidence  of  this  the  follow- 
ing pictures  :  — 

The  so-called  "  Vierge  aux  Balances,  "  in 
the  Louvre,  ascribed  to  Salaino  by  Passa- 
vant ;  the  **  Daughter  of  Herodias/^  in  the 
Public  Gallery  at  Vienna  ;  a  "St.  Jerome," 
in  Sir  Francis  Cook's  collection,  at  Rich- 
mond ;  the  beautiful  "  Madonna,"  in  the 
Esterhazy  Gallery  at  Buda-Pesth  (No.  172)  ; 
and  the  large  "Adoration  of  the  Magi" 
.  .  .  now  in  the  Naples  Museum. 

In  all  these  works  our  author  recog- 
nizes the  inspiration  of  Leonardo,  whilst 
in  the  "  St.  Koch,"  painted  for  the 
church  of  that  name  in  Milan,  he  thinks 
Cesare  imitated  Raphael.  Three  pan- 
els, each  representing  the  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints,  are  also  given  to 
Cesare  by  Morelli  —  one  in  the  Brera, 
Milan,  one  in  Lord  Monson's  collection 
in  London,  and  one  in  the  Hermitage, 
St.  Petersburg,  the  last  catalogued  under 
the  name  of  Da  Vinci  himself. 

Francesco  Napoletano  is  also,  though 
with  considerable  hesitation,  ranked  by 


Morelli  amongst  Leonardo's  pupils,  but 
our  own  feeling  is  that  he  was  not 
more  than  a  somewhat  feeble  imitator 
of  the  mighty  Florentine.  He  worked 
only  a  short  time  in  Italy,  settling  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Valencia  ; 
and  Professor  Justi,  the  learned  critic 
of  Spanish  art  and  author  of  the  work 
on ''  Velasquez  and  his  Times,"  ascribes 
to  Napoletano  twelve  "  Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin"  on  the  inner  and 
outer  wings  of  the  sculptured  retahlo  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Valencia. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  second  cate- 
gory "  of  artists  on  whom,  to  quote 
Morelli  again,  '*  the  great  Florentine 
exercised  a  general  influence  "  only,  and 
foremost  of  these  is  the  portrait-painter 
Ambrogio  de  Predis,  the  dates  of  whose 
birth  and  death  are  uncei*tain,  and  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
our  author,  for  his  name  and  works 
were  previously  unknown. 

It  was  [says  Morelli]  the  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  in  the  Ambras  col- 
lection, at  Vienna,  signed  "Ambrosius  de 
p'dis  [predis]  Melanensis  [Mediolanensis], 
1502,"  which  first  directed  my  attention  to 
this  hitherto  neglected  painter  .  .  .  After 
carefully  observing  all  the  characteristics  in 
this  somewhat  repainted  portrait,  I  felt  that 
I  might  make  further  discoveries  of  works 
by  this  forgotten  artist  elsewhere. 

Our  earnest  seeker  after  truth  was  re- 
warded almost  beyond  his  own  expec- 
tations by  the  identification,  as  the 
work  of  De  Predis,  of  the  following 
portraits,  four  of  which  are  figured  in 
the  text,  and  which  he  enumerates  in 
the  order  of  their  date  :  the  portrait  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Count 
of  Pavia,  in  the  Porro  collection  at 
Milan  ;  the  Profile  Head  in  the  Am- 
brosiana,  Milan  ;  the  portrait  of  Fran- 
cesco di  Bartolommeo  Archinto,  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  ; 
the  miniature  Profile  Head  of  Ludovico 
il  Moro,  and  that  of  the  child  Massi- 
miliano  Sforza,  both  in  the  ^^  Libro  del 
Jesus,"  owned  by  Prince  Trivulzio,  of 
Milan,  which,  with  other  paintings 
chronicled  in  this  remarkable  book,  were 
long  attributed  to  Leonardo  —  viz.,  the 
"  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,"  in  the 
possession    of    the     Maggi    family    at 
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Milan ;  the  "  Youth  with  Long  Fair 
Hair,"  in  the  collection  bequeathed  by 
Morelli  to  Bergamo  ;  the  "  Portrait  of 
Francesco  Brivio,"  in  the  Poldi  collec- 
tion at  Milan  ;  the  *'  Old  Man,"  in  the 
Frizzoni  Gallery  ;  and  the  "  Youth  with 
the  Ducal  Chain,"  in  the  Morelli  Gal- 
lery at  Bergamo. 

It  is  possible  that  eventually  some  of 
these  claims  may  have  to  be  reconsid- 
ered, but  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
main  Morelli's  acumen  has  not  deceived 
him.  For  in  all  these  works  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hand,  in  which  drawing 
and  modelling,  as  our  critic  points  out, 
are  defective,  is  peculiarly  character- 
istic ;  and,  however  often  an  imitator 
may  copy  the  excellences  of  his  proto- 
type, he  seldom  reproduces  his  defects. 

The  remaining  members  of  Morelli's 
second  category  may  be  more  briefly 
dismissed,  their  claims  having  long 
since  been  recognized.  They  are  :  An- 
drea Solario,  well  known  in  England  by 
his  portrait  of  Gio.  Cristoforo  Longino 
in  the  National  Gallery,  who  was  born 
at  Milan  about  1460,  and  died  some  time 
after  1515.  His  best  works  are  the 
"  Holy  Family,  with  St.  Jerome  "  in 
the  Brera  at  Milan,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  Leonardo  is  very  distinctly 
marked ;  the  "  Ecce  Homo "  in  the 
Poldi  Pozzoli  Grallery,  Milan ;  the 
''Vierge  au  Coussin  Vert"  in  the 
Louvre,  in  which  the  figure  of  the 
Child  is  especially  beautiful  ;  and  the 
unfinished  "  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin" in  the  sacristy  of  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia. 

Bernardino  de'  Conti,  in  whose  ear- 
lier works  the  influence  of  De  Predis  is 
far  more  marked  than  that  of  Leonardo, 
was  a  very  popular  portrait-painter  at 
Milan  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  his  best  and  most 
characteristic  works  is  the  small  ^'  Ma- 
donna and  Child "  in  the  Hermitage 
collection  at  St.  Petersburg,  still  as- 
cribed in  the  catalogue  to  Leonardo. 
Another  good  example  of  his  manner  is 
the  "  Head  of  a  Man "  in  Mr.  Mal- 
colm's collection,  also  erroneously  given 
to  Da  Vinci. 

Better  and  more  generally  known  is 
Bernardino  Luini,  who  takes  high  i*ank 


amongst  the  followers  —  we  might  al- 
most say  in  his  case,  the  descendants  — 
of  Leonardo.  Of  his  life,  however,  we 
are  almost  ignorant,  but  we  know  that 
he  was  bora  at  Luino,  near  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  about  1475.  In  his  work 
critics  claim  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  Borgognone  and  Bramantino,  as  well 
as  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but,  whilst 
owing  probably  much  to  all  three,  his 
style  was  essentially  his  own,  and  his 
work  combines  a  dignity,  a  pathos,  and 
a  spiritual  beauty  rarely  rivalled.  Un- 
equal in  execution  and  weak  in  power 
of  grouping,  he  yet  won  a  position  of 
the  highest  rank  by  the  beauty  of  his 
minor  compositions  and  by  the  indi- 
viduality and  character  of  his  single 
figures.  The  Sciarra-Colonna  owns 
Luini's  best  work,  the  '^  Modesty  and 
Vanity"  so  long  attributed  to  Leo- 
nardo ;  but  very  beautiful  also  are  the 
^'  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  and 
St.  Elizabeth  "  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna, 
and  the  great  fresco  of  the  "Passion  " 
at  Lugano.  Luini  is  represented  in  the 
National  Gallery  by  his  "  Christ  Disput- 
ing with  the  Doctors,"  formerly  in  the 
Borghese  collection. 

Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  whom  Morelli 
merely  mentions,  he  tells  us,  "  because 
in  his  lifetime  he  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  authority  on  matters  of  art  in 
Rome,"  yet  deserves  a  word  of  notice  if 
only  for  his  "Last  Supper"  in  the 
refectory  at  S.  Paolo  at  Vercelli  and  his 
frescoes  in  the  churches  of  Saronno  and 
Varallo  ;  but,  perhaps,  had  our  ener- 
getic art  critic  lived,  he  would  have 
discovered  some  other  artist  to  whom 
to  attribute  these  characteristic  works. 
And  for  his  assertion  that  Monza,  the 
miniature  painter,  was  influenced  by 
Da  Vinci,  he  cites  no  proof. 

Having  thus,  taught  by  Morelli  him- 
self, examined  the  art  critic's  work  in 
the  analytical  manner  and  given  some 
of  the  results  of  his  application  of  his 
powers  of  observation,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting and  restful  to  revert  to  the  his- 
torical method  and  cull  from  Sir  Henry 
Layard's  narrative  the  main  facts  of  the 
life  of  his  accomplished  friend. 

Morelli  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  a  Huguenot  family  which,  after 
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the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xaates 
and  the  subsequent  hot  persecution  of 
the  Protestants,  took  refuge  in  Geneva, 
that  battle-ground  of  religious  animos- 
ities where  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
finally  triumphed  and  where  the  people 
still  know  so  well,  to  quote  Henry  Fazy, 
^'  how  to  maintain  the  sentiment  of 
national  individuality,  and  to  preserve 
.  .  .  that  independence  of  spirit  and 
conduct  which  has  been  for  four  cen- 
turies one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Grenevese  character."  However 
this  may  be,  Morelli  himself  claims  as 
his  ancestors  a  noble  Venetian  family, 
who  were  already  refugees  from  their 
native  city  in  the  south  of  France  when 
fresh  troubles  drove  them  once  more 
across  the  Alps.  His  father  was  bom 
at  Woeschbach  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, but  settled  in  early  life  at  Ve- 
rona, where  he  married  a  lady  of 
Bergamo.  Born  at  Verona  in  1816, 
Morelli  lost  his  father  when  quite  a 
child,  and  was  taken  by  his  mother  to 
her  native  city  and  there  educated. 
Hence  he  claimed  to  be  a  true  Berga- 
mesque,  and  Sir  Henry  credits  him  with 
*'  all  the  qualities  and  prejudices  of  the 
sturdy,  independent  natives  of  the  cele- 
brated old  town."  Thus  in  his  very 
boyhood  Morelli  must  have  been  famil- 
iar with  the  works  of  Lotto,  Giov.  Bel- 
lini, Mantegna,  Falma  Vecchio,  and, 
above  all,  Sodoma,  whose  true  position 
he  was  to  do  so  much  to  establish. 

The  education  of  the  future  art  critic 
was,  however,  that  of  a  physician  ;  and, 
the  Italian  colleges  being  closed  to  Prot- 
estants, he  studied  medicine  first  in 
German  Switzerland,  then  in  Munich, 
and  lastly  in  Paris,  where,  fired  by  his 
introduction  to  the  collections  in  the 
Louvre,  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to 
have  shown  that  interest  in  art  which 
was  eventually  to  become  his  master 
passion.  But  though  the  seed  was 
sown,  it  was  AOt  yet  to  bear  fruit.  The 
Italian  revolutionary  movement  of  1848 
ensued,  and,  Bergamesque  to  the  back- 
bone as  he  was,  Morelli  hastened  back 
to  his  adopted  city,  organized  a  volun- 
teer corps,  and  at  its  head  took  part  in 
the  storming  of  the  Austrian  barracks 
at  Monza.    His  bearing  in  this  gallant 


attack  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
visional government  at  Milan,  and  he 
was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
German  Parliament  then  in  session  at 
Frankfort.  Whilst  on  this  mission  he 
published  his  maiden  effort  in  literature, 
an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  Germans 
for  aid  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  going 
on  in  Italy,  in  which  he  struck,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  the  keynote  of  what 
was  to  be  the  chief  music  of  his  after 
life.  From  this  appeal  his  biographer 
quotes  the  following  passage  :  — 

In  those  days  when  the  most  virulent  of 
hatreds  —  that  of  religion — divided  our  re- 
spective countries,  the  noble  Raphael  was 
in  friendly  corre8i)ondence  with  Albert  DU- 
rer,  and  Galileo  with  Kepler.  Thus,  too, 
in  those  years  when  our  most  illustrious 
men  languished  in  chains  in  the  dungeons 
of  Spielberg,  Goethe  addressed  kindly  and 
respectful  letters  to  Manzoni.  That  love 
for  the  sublimest  of  arts  and  for  pure  sci- 
ence .  .  .  thus  kept  them  united  when  sav- 
age instincts  led  powerful  rulers  to  find 
their  advantage  in  throwing  the  bloody 
torch  of  discord  between  them. 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
this  remarkable  pamphlet  Morelli  gave 
less  and  less  attention  to  politics, 
though  he  still  attended  as  an  honored 
guest  the  meetings  of  patriots  at  the 
British  Legation  of  Turin,  where  he 
first  met  Sir  Henry  Layard,  for  whom 
he  at  once  conceived  a  romantic  attach- 
ment, and  who  tells  us  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  art  with  the  ear- 
nestness and  thoroughness  of  a  "Ger- 
man, and  the  acute ness  of  an  Italian. 
He  made  himself  acquainted,"  continues 
his  biographer,  "  not  only  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  principal  galleries  of  Europe, 
but  there  was  scarcely  a  village  church 
in  Italy  containing  a  picture  of  any  note 
which  he  did  not  visit."  When  Sir 
Henry  first  met  him  he  was  already 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  Italian 
art.  He  aided  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  to 
whom  our  National  Gallery  owes  so 
much,  in  his  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  public  and  private  galleries  in 
Italy,  and  to  his  suggestions  the  British 
nation  owes  some  of  its  most  valuable 
and  best  authenticated  Italian  pictures. 

We  may  here  notice  that  it  was  Sir 
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Charles  Eastlake,  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Morelli,  who  secured  for  the 
National  Gallery  a  series  of  works  of 
the  elder  and  less-known  Italian  paint- 
ers, which  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
They  are  pictures  of  exquisite  refine- 
ment and  feeling,  and  no  gallery  pos- 
sesses a  collection  of  equal  interest  to 
the  student  of  art  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Sir  Frederic  Burton,  the  worthy 
successor  of  Eastlake,  has  shown  in  his 
excellent  descriptive  and  historical  cat- 
alogue of  the  National  Gallery,  that  he 
too  recognizes  the  authority  of  Morelli, 
and  has  largely  profited  by  his  re- 
searches. The  catalogue  is  in  itself  a 
history  of  painting,  and  the  only  point 
on  which  we  differ  from  the  accom- 
plished author  is  on  the  substitution  of 
the  family  names  of  the  artists  for  the 
names  by  which  they  are  traditionally 
known. 

Unable  from  want  of  means  to  be  a 
collector,  Morelli  yet,  as  quite  a  young 
man,  owned  a  few  genuine  gems  of 
Italian  art  which  he  had  bought  at  a  low 
price  of  dealers  who  were  ignorant  of 
their  true  value.  Amongst  these  was  a 
Mantegna  which  he  told  Sir  Henry  he 
had  been  compelled  to  sell  to  pay  a 
gambling  debt,  a  loss  he  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  sorrows  of  his  life.  The 
beautiful  collection  he  left  to  his  be- 
loved adopted  city  Bergamo  was  be- 
queathed to  him  by  a  friend,  who  had 
chosen  most  of  the  pictures  in  it  with 
Morelli's  aid. 

Compelled  in  1861  to  represent  Ber- 
gamo in  the  Italian  Chambers,  and  re- 
elected again  and  again  without  any 
canvassing  on  his  own  part,  Morelli 
used  the  political  position  forced  upon 
him  to  further  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts, 
calling  the  attention  of  his  fellow-legis- 
lators to  the  state  of  the  public  galleries 
and  museums  in  Italy,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  their  directors,  leading  to  the 
hopeless  jumble  of  nomenclature  which 
was  at  one  time  a  disgrace  to  Italy.  A 
yet  greater,  because  less  remediable 
evil,  was  the  reckless  sale  of  art  treas- 
ures belonging  to  the  churches  and 
galleries  of  Italy  to  dealers,  who  re -sold 
them  to  foreign  connoisseurs.  In  1862 
Morelli  persuaded  the  minister  of  pub- 


lic instruction  to  appoint  a  commission 
"to  prepare  a  law  for  the  conservation 
of  works  of  art."  This  law  bears  the 
name  of  its  suggester,  and  he  has  been 
severely  censured  for  it,  but,  as  Sir 
Henry  Layard  points  out,  Morelli  *'  was 
proud  of  seeing  the  art  to  which  Italy 
owed  so  much  of  her  renown  worthily 
represented  in  foreign  collections,  and 
pictures  were  not  infrequently  pur- 
chased for  them  on  his  recommenda- 
tion. It  was  only  when  some  work  by 
a  very  rare  and  important  painter  was 
about  to  leave  the  country  that  he  inter- 
fered," and  it  was  he  who  induced  his 
friend,  Prince  Giovanelli,  to  buy  one  of 
the  few  genuine  examples  of  the  work 
of  Giorgione  when  it  was  all  but  sold  to 
Berlin  by  the  directors  of  the  Manfrin 
Gallery  of  Venice. 

Before    the   new  regulation  became 
law,  however,  in  April,  1861,  Morelli 
had  induced  the  government  to  appoint 
a  commission,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self named  president,  "  to  register  all 
works  of  art  ...  in  Umbria  and  the 
Marches."      The  commission  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  visiting  even  nunneries 
in  search  for  hidden  art  treasures  ;  in 
this  delicate   task  Signor  Cavalcaselle 
was  associated  with  Morelli,   and    on 
some  occasions  Sir  Henry  Layard  also 
accompanied  them.     Many  interesting 
little  episodes  occurred  on  these  excur- 
sions   into  the  unknown   recesses    of 
religious    establishments ;    and    much 
rubbish,  with  now  and  then  a  true  gem, 
such  as  a  signed  Marco  Marziale,  was 
discovered.     *'  There  can  be  no  possi- 
ble   objection     to   your   disposing    of 
these,"  Morelli  would  gravely  say  to  a 
lady  superior  who  proudly  pointed  out 
the    indifferent   pictures    representing 
scenes    of   classical    mythology   which 
had  adorned  the  walls  from  time  imme- 
morial, "  and  perhaps,"  he  would  add 
with  his  arch  smile,  "  the  sooner  you 
get  rid  of  them  the  better." 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  our 
author  lived  chiefly  in  Milan,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  he  became  a  senator 
in  1873  that  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  essays  which  first  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  world.  These  essavs  he 
signed    with    the    somewhat    fantastic 
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pseudonym  of  '*  Ivan  Lermolieff,"  Ler- 
molieff  being  an  anagram  of  his  own 
name  with  a  Russian  termination.  The 
success  of  his  essays  led  him  to  pub- 
lish in  1880  a  volume  of  criticism  on  the 
pictures  in  the  Dresden,  Munich,  and 
Berlin  galleries,  written  in  Grerman  and 
bearing  the  name,  ^'  Ein  kritischer 
Yersuch  von  Ivan  Lermolieff,  ins 
Deutsche  iibersetzt  von  Johannes 
Schwans,"  so  that  the  whole  title  was  a 
mystification,  for  which  as  we  think, 
with  justice,  Morelli  has  been  severely 
censured,  detracting,  as  it  does,  from 
the  serious  character  of  what  was  an 
important  publication. 

However  that  may  be,  the  book  pro- 
duced an  immense  sensation  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  one  half  of  the  art 
world  siding  with,  the  other  against  the 
critic.  But  what  Herr  Bode  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revieic  for  October,  1891, 
quaintly  calls  the  ^'  Lermolieff  mania  " 
spread  rapidly  from  end  to  end  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Morelli  was  without  much 
delay  established  as  an  eminent  author- 
ity. Gradually  the  storm  subsided,  and 
before  his  death,  in  1891,  he  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  Europe  as  an  art 
critic  of  sound  judgment.  To  him 
flocked  all  the  young  art  students  of  the 
day,  and  never  ^'  was  a  man  more  be- 
loved by  friends  and  pupils,  never  a 
more  delightful  companion."  The 
Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick,  the 
statesman  Marco  Minghetti,  the  Mar- 
quis Visconti  Venosta,  the  poet  Man- 
zoni,  the  dramatist  Niccolini,  and  many 
other  celebrated  men,  were  amongst  his 
personal  friends,  and  his  death  was 
mourned  throughout  Europe.  Though 
as  a  senator  entitled  to  a  public  funeral, 
the  modest  nature  of  the  man  was 
against  display,  and,  in  accordance  with 
a  request  in  his  will,  he  was  privately 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Milan  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  his  own  preface  to  the  volume  be- 
fore us  Morelli  still  further  states  his 
case,  and  in  it  the  personality  of  the 
man  comes  out  in  a  very  vivid  and 
impressive  manner  ;  but  he  adds  noth- 
ing of  any  importance  to  what  his  biog- 
rapher has  already  told  us  either  of  liis 
life  or  of  his  mode  of  work.     We  may 


add,  however,  one  word  on  the  general 
style  of  his  interesting  volume,  which 
opens  with  a  bright  and  fascinating 
freshness,  calling  up  before  the  mind^s 
eye  a  vision  of  a  new  revelation  and 
new  illumination  of  the  past,  which  is, 
as  we  go  on,  more  than  realized.  As  a 
rule,  the  intrusion  of  the  personality  of 
an  author,  especially  of  the  author  of  a 
critical  volume,  weakens  the  force  with 
which  his  judgments  appeal  to  us  ;  but 
it  is  not  so  in  the  present  case.  Morelli 
takes  the  reader  by  the  hand  in  a 
fatherly  manner,  and  in  a  pleasant,  im- 
aginary conversation  he  pays  him  the 
delicate  compliment  of  appearing  as 
the  inquirer,  whilst  the  reader  is  repre- 
sented as  the  teacher  in  the  person  of 
an  Italian  gentleman,  who  may  or  may 
not  have  had  any  real  existence.  We 
are  thus  beguiled  into  giving  a  hearing 
to  a  series  of  statements  upsetting  many 
of  our  most  cherished  theories,  and  are 
ourselves  made,  so  to  speak,  a  party  to 
the  sweeping  away  of  the  reputations 
of  men  our  fathers  delighted  to  honor, 
and  to  criticisms  involving  even  the 
honored  names  of  Yasari,  Passavant, 
and  other  time-honored  art  historians. 
But  in  dealing  with  art  history  as  with 
actual  art  productions,  Morelli,  though 
drastic  enough  in  his  treatment,  is  sel- 
dom unfair,  and  is  ever  ready  in  liis 
most  cutting  remarks  to  add  the  saving 
qualification,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
leaven  of  the  indigestible  lump. 

The  illustrations  in  the  remarkable 
volume  we  have  been  reviewing,  though 
few,  are  eminently  characteristic,  and 
form  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
text.  Their  execution  is  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  Herr  Brockhaus,  under 
whose  superintendence  they  were  pro- 
duced. The  two  indices  added  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  Richter  are  so  complete  as  them- 
selves to  form  an  epitome  of  that 
portion  of  art-history  treated  in  this 
volume  ;  and  the  translator  has  so  well 
acquitted  herself  of  her  arduous  task 
that  we  are  never  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  book,  in  its  present  form,  is 
not  an  original  work.  She  has  carefully 
embodied  the  changes  made  in  the 
Doria-Parafili  and  Borghese  collections 
since  the  death  of  Morelli.  and  marks 
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with  a  star  the  pictures  mentioned  by 
him  which  have  now  disappeared. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  PBOFESSOB  OF  THEOLOOY. 

AK  IDYLI.. 
BY  £.  FAIRFAX  BYBKNE. 

PART  I. 

Sebastian  Phayre  was  a  tall,  thin 
man  of  grave  aspect.  His  features  were 
beautifully  chiselled,  but  clouded  by 
premature  age  and  a  settled  depression. 
Habitual  poverty  and  lack  of  glad  or 
stormy  experiences  had  lent  a  dead  hue 
to  his  life  ;  his  clothes  were  poor  and 
worn,  and  the  pervading  greyness 
seemed  to  have  crept  into  them  as  also 
into  his  hair  and  beard.  Theology  had 
been  his  life-long  study ;  he  was  an 
American,  and  at  the  time  this  story 
begins  was  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  whole  of  his  histoiy  there  had 
been  only  three  events  that  were  worthy 
of  mention.  These  were  his  marriage 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his  great 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  his  only  child,  a 
little  son,  and  the  unexpected  gift  of  a 
legacy  from  a  distant  relative  ;  this  had 
placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  anxious 
care  though  not  of  poverty. 

Of  these  events  his  marnage  was  the 
most  inconspicuous.  He  had  always 
thought  that  he  should  marry  Hephzi- 
bah  —  the  name  still  troubled  him  a 
little,  and  he  mentioned  it  rarely,  if  ever, 
in  public,  but  dwelt  on  it  the  more  in 
private  with  a  sense  of  remorse  and 
affection  —  and  if  he  had  always  thought 
that  he  should  marry  Hephzibah,  so  had 
also  all  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
Had  not  Sebastian  Phayre  married 
Hephzibah,  there  would  have  been 
outcry ;  but  upon  his  marrying  her, 
nobody  said  anything  at  all.  For  there 
had  been  no  picturesque  love  incidents, 
no  passages  of  passion,  no  doubts  and 
storms ;  Sebastian  was  Hephzibah's 
-young  man,"  and  in  due  time  they 
wore  "*  cried."  That  was  the  sum-total 
of  the  love  adventure.  He  could  not  in 
looking  back  remember  to  have  made 
her  an  offer  ;  he  did  not  recollect  the 
special  occasion  upon  which   he    had 


gone  to  make  sure  of  his  fate.  He  had 
always  been  sure  of  his  fate.  He  could 
not  recall  the  ecstasy  of  the  first  kiss. 
He  had  always  kissed  Hephzibah.  In- 
deed it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
always  been  married  to  her,  they  had 
played  at  being  married  from  such  early 
infancy.  His  affection  for  Hephzibah 
was  as  old  as  his  own  life,  and  as  unno- 
ticed as  the  growth  of  his  own  character. 

The  birth  of  his  son  brought,  how- 
ever, definite  sensations,  and  was  quite 
pronounced  in  his  recollection.  Both 
poetiy  and  romance  slumbered  some- 
where in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Phayre,  but 
commonplace  surroundings  had  con- 
spired to  keep  them  in  an  enchanted 
sleep  ;  so  that  now,  when  they  woke 
upt  there  was  not  originality  enough  to 
give  them  a  fitting  shape.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  dreams  of  the  father  over  the 
cradle  of  his  little  son  took,  from  sheer 
want  of  spring,  a  theological  turn.  Mr. 
Phayre  had  sJways  been  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  achievement  in  theology  ; 
he  would  stand  sometimes  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  lost  in  marvelling 
recollection  of  the  power  it  had  been 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  he  thought 
of  it  until  his  fingers  thrilled  with  awe 
at  the  touch  of  the  worn  leather  which 
formed  the  substantial  cover  of  his  own 
copy.  Why  had  it  been  so  magnificent 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  Wy cliff e, 
a  Savonarola,  and  a  Martin  Luther, 
whereas  in  his  own  it  was  little  better 
than  parchment  ?  He  attributed  his 
failure  to  deficiency  of  education  and  a 
want  of  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of 
God.  The  first,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
corrected  in  the  future  of  his  son  ;  he 
destined  him  for  a  great  theologian,  and 
he  intended  to  impart  to  him  from 
earliest  infancy  zealous  instruction  in 
the  Biblical  text.  But  the  babe  sick- 
ened and  pined  under  his  father^s  dream- 
ing eye.  Like  the  young  frond  or  the 
tender  bud  under  impossible  influences, 
he  slowlv  shrivelled  and  faded.  At  last , 
with  a  sweet,  inscrutable  smile  on  his 
small,  wizen  face,  the  child  passed 
away,  to  leave  a  painful  memory — n 
knotty  problem  —  in  the  father's  mind. 

After  this,  Mr.  Phayre 's  duties  as  a 
teacher  of  theoloin'  became  dull,  and  he 
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was  glad  when  the  legacy  of  a  relative 
gave  him  the  means  to  throw  up  his 
profession  for  a  time  and  to  travel  in 
Europe.  He  took  Hephzibah  with  him, 
of  course,  and  the  theological  papers. 
In  the  last  he  found  both  torture  and 
consolation ;  for  with  a  'hand  resting 
upon  the  open  leaves  of  the  Book,  and 
surrounded  by  commentaries,  he  would 
still  dream  of  making  therefrom  the 
great  discovery  of  the  age,  of  hitting 
upon  the  keynote  of  all  truth,  of  un- 
masking from  the  text  some  heart- 
piercing  revelation. 

In  their  wanderings  he  and  Hephzibah 
reached  a  small  mountain  village  in 
Switzerland,  a  health  resort  built  high 
above  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
lakes  and  with  a  fine  view  of  the  moun- 
tains. Mr.  Fhayre  thought  the  Alps 
clothed  in  their  snows  and  mists  mag- 
nificent ;  they  reminded  him  of  Sinai 
and  the  giving  of  the  law. 

One  day  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel  looking  out  upon  the  view. 
The  hotel  lay  immediately  upon  the 
road,  and  this  was  a  lively  scene  of 
constantly  passing  peasants  and  pleas- 
ure-seekers. As  he  watched,  a  carriage 
came  by  laden  with  luggage  but  with  no 
occupants  ;  it  was  evidently  on  its  way 
to  one  of  the  larger  hotels  ;  behind  it 
presently  appeared  a  party  of  tourists. 
The  party  consisted  of  a  tall  young  man, 
a  lady,  and  a  young  girl.  The  latter 
appeared  fatigued,  and  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  carriage,  turned  into  the 
garden  of  the  hotel  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  while  the  young  man 
came  to  the  entrance  and  ordered  cof- 
fee. The  tourists  were  English  ;  the 
quiet,  noncTiaUmt  manner  told  that,  and 
the  cut  of  the  clothes,  which  were  worn 
for  ease  and  not  for  fashion.  Indeed 
Mr.  Fhayre  experienced  a  slight  shock 
when  he  observed  that  the  girl's  upper 
garments  were  almost  identical,  and  the 
hat  quite  so,  with  those  the  young  man 
wore.  He  had  always  accepted  his 
wife's  taste  as  a  finsd  standard  upon 
dress,  for  it  had  been  borne  in  upon 
hira  as  undoubtedly  correct  through  a 
lifetime  of  attention  to  her  strictures 
upon  the  garments  of  other  women  ; 
and  a  "  Glengarry  bonnet"  would  not 
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have  suited  Hephzibah,  and  would  have 
been  rebuked  by  her  as  unbecoming  to 
female  modesty. 

As  soon  as  the  young  man  had  given 
his  order  he  turned  to  rejoin  his  party, 
Mr.  Phayre  following  his  movements 
with  an  eye  brightened  and  softened  by 
the  tender  parental  feeling  which  al- 
ways overcame  him  when  his  glance 
rested  upon  the  strong  limbs  of  young 
people.  His  own  son,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  been  seventeen  years  of 
a^e  by  now  and  a  marvel  of  Scriptural 
erudition. 

Having  watched  the  youth  to  his 
place,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
begin  to  examine  the  other  persons  of 
the  group,  and  he  was  startled  to  find 
that  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  was 
regarding  him  with  an  intensity  of  in- 
terest. The  face  which  thus  transfixed 
him  was  that  of  a  beautiful  woman  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  It  was  as 
different  as  possible  from  Hephzibah 's  ; 
the  hair  and  eyes  were  dark,  and  the 
coloring  was  rich,  but  the  charm  of 
the  countenance  lay  in  that  mystery 
and  power  of  suggestion  which  some 
few  faces  carry  with  them,  but  which 
the  majority  are  without.  Mr.  Phayre 
was  convinced  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
lady  before,  and  yet  at  the  sight  of  her 
so  many  unshaped  dreams  and  hints  of 
recollection  stirred  in  his  mind,  that  it 
scarcely  astonished  him  when  she  rose 
and,  with  a  hesitating  manner  and  a 
half  smile,  approached.  His  feet  were 
unconsciously  drawn  forward  to  meet 
her,  an  answering  inquiry  playing  over 
his  countenance. 

"  Sebastian  1  Is  it  Sebastian  ?  Yes, 
it  is  Sebastian  Phayre." 

Hearing  himself  thus  called  familiarly 
by  name,  Mr.  Phayre,  although  still  be- 
wildered, extended  his  hand.  The  lady 
was  not  however  to  be  put  off  with 
common  courtesy  ;  she  threw  out  both 
her  own  and  caught  his  between  them 
and  held  them. 

"  How  wonderful  to  meet  you  again  I 
How  did  you  come  here  ?  I  had  no 
idea  you  had  left  America  I  " 

Mr.  Phayre  found  himself  looking 
down  in  dazed  ecstasy  at  the  exquisite 
face,  while  his  hands  were  willing  pris- 
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oners  in  an  unknown  clasp.  Amongst 
the  confusion  of  bis  ideas,  two,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  prominent  to 
stand  out  from  the  rest.  These  were, 
first,  that  Hephzibah  always  liked  him 
to  be  addressed  as  '^Mr.  Professor 
Phayre,"  and  that  she  would  have  con- 
sidered "  Sebastian  "  grossly  unsuit- 
able ;  and  second,  that  the  pleasant  airs 
and  sensations  of  the  moment  brought 
somehow  the  "Song  of  Solomon"  to 
his  mind.  Then  out  of  the  medley 
leapt  suddenly  a  clear  memory. 

"Is  it  little  Laura  Hamilton  ?  My 
dear  child,  how  beautiful  you  have 
grown  I   Where  have  you  come  from  ?  " 

She  withdrew  her  hands  and  contem- 
plated him  delightedly.  In  the  flush 
and  gladness  of  the  moment,  she  looked 
twenty ;  Mr.  Phayre  upon  his  side  had 
lost  a  decade  of  his  life,  and  the  pervad- 
ing greyness  of  his  pei*sonality  had  re- 
ceived a  sudden  modification.  Indeed 
his  eyes,  which  had  a  capacity  for  being 
beautiful  under  emotion,  were  shining 
now  with  the  stirring  of  a  deeply  hidden 
imagination. 

"  How  you  remind  me  of  old  times  I  " 
she  continued.  "  Do  you  remember  the 
hat  you  tried  to  weave  from  rushes? 
And  oh  I  the  sledging  in  winter  I  The 
griddle-cakes,  the  meeting-house  and 
all  the  excellent  American  ways  I  And 
Hephzibah  I  What  has  happened  to 
Hephzibah  ?  " 

"  Hephzibah  I " 

Something  in  Sebastian's  breast  woke 
up  and  rejected  with  disdain  the  humor- 
ous suggestion  of  contrasts.  The  color 
left  his  face  and  the  light  died  out  of 
his  eyes  ;  a  certain  dignity  was  left. 

"  Hephzibah  I "  he  repeated.  "  Heph- 
zibah is  my  wife." 

"Your  wife  I"  She  mused  a  little, 
then  added  :  "  How  beautiful ! " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  with  tender  grav- 
ity ;  "  and  she  is  here,  of  course." 

"Will  you  bring  her?  Will  she  re- 
member me  ?  " 

Mr.  Phayre  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding ;  he  turned  and  fled  up  the  hotel 
stairs  two  at  a  time.  The  lady  signed 
to  her  friends  ;  and  these,  who  were 
already  expectant  and  interested,  came 
towards  her. 


"  Charlie  and  Edith,  I  have  found 
him  again  I    It  is  Sebastian  I " 

The  faces  of  the  youth  and  maiden 
became  electrified  with  amaze  at  this 
announcement.  "  Sebastian  "  held  a 
position  in  their  minds  on  a  par  with 
"  Robinson  Crusoe "  and  "  Guy 
Fawkes  ;  "  "  Sebastian  "  had  been  the 
hero  of  all  the  tales  Aunt  Laui*a  had 
composed  for  their  benefit  in  their 
childhood  ;  they  had  listened  again  and 
again  in  excruciating  suspense  and 
breathless  awe  to  stories  invented  from 
Mr.  Phayre's  perfectly  commonplace 
boyhood.  No  wonder  that  the  two 
Glengarry  bonnets  were  thrust  now  into 
the  door  of  the  hotel  while  the  owners 
waited  for  his  reappearance  in  absorbed 
curiosity. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Phayre  had  taken  the 
stairs  with  a  frantic  speed,  and  had 
arrived  in  the  top  story,  where  he  and 
Hephzibah  had  their  room  for  econom- 
ical considerations.  He  burst  open  the 
door  and  disclosed  the  bare  wooden 
bedroom  with  the  scant  furniture  and 
the  window  open  to  a  view  of  the 
snow-mountains.  He  beheld  the  placid 
figure  of  Hephzibah  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  fioor.  It  was  placid  be- 
cause it  was  short  and  fat  and  unsug- 
gestive  of  emotional  transports  ;  per- 
haps with  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
contrasts  she  had  purchased  a  dress  of 
large  plaid  pattern  and  had  worn  it 
steadily  for  several  years.  Mr.  Phayre 
would  hardly  have  known  her  without 
that  check  outline,  for  Hephzibah  was 
a  good  economical  soul  and  considered 
it  a  scandalous  waste  to  enlarge  her 
wardrobe  merely  for  variety's  sake 
while  material  still  held  good  ;  and  the 
plaid  proved  most  excellent  and  dura- 
ble. Hephzibah  was  in  other  ways 
averse  to  change,  or  rather  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  make  it.  When  she 
was  young,  her  fair  face  and  very  light- 
colored  hair  had  been  said  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  classical  models ;  her 
features  had  been  fine  and  small,  and 
as  long  as  they  were  supported  by  a 
downy  skin  and  a  delicate  but  firm  line 
of  cheek,  this  had  been  true  enough.  It 
was  in  those  days  that  Hephzibah  had 
begun  to  gather  her  hair  in  a  simple 
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knot  high  up  on  the  front  of  her  head 
in  imitation  of  classical  pictures.  As 
years  advanced,  the  knot  had  got  tighter, 
harder,  and  more  pointed  ;  and  the  hair 
had  hecome  scantier ;  then  the  downy 
pink  had  faded — for  American  women 
age  early  —  and  the  line  of  cheek,  in- 
stead of  heing  delicate  and  firm,  was  fat 
and  flabhy  ;  so  that  those  persons  who 
did  not  remember  Hephzibah  in  the 
classical  days  were  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  illusion  which  could  have 
occasioned  this  inconceivable  mode  of 
coiffure.  In  the  presence  of  the  plaid 
and  the  fierce  little  horn,  Mr.  Phayre 
reuiembered  his  professorship  of  the- 
ology. 

"  Hephzibah,  my  dear,"  said  he,  ad- 
vancing through  the  room  with  singu- 
lar staidness, "  we  have  some  one  below 
who  knows  us." 

"  Dr.  Kuhn  the  missionary  ?  Mrs. 
Professor  Smithson  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear.  It  is  —  it  actually  is 
—  Laura  I " 

He  said  it  with  an  iiTcpressible  em- 
phasis. Hephzibah  stared  at  him.  In 
the  recesses  of  her  memory  she  saw  a 
spirited  poetic  child  with  wild  dark 
curls  and  deep  eyes. 

"  Not  Laura  Hamilton  ?  " 

'*  The  same.  But  she  is  grown  up,  of 
course." 

"  How  did  you  know  her,  Sebas- 
tian ?  " 

"  She  recognized  me.  We  were  great 
friends,  you  remember,  when  —  how 
long  ago  is  it,  Hephzibah  ?  " 

"  Twenty  years,  if  it  is  a  day.  They 
left  America  before  we  were  engaged. 
AVhy,  the  child  must  be  thirty  I  " 

"She  remembered  me.  She  asked 
for  you,  Hephzibah.  Make  haste  and 
come  down." 

Hephzibah  did  not  need  a  second  bid- 
ding ;  she  followed  her  husband,  though 
not  too  quickly.  Her  face  showed  a 
pleasurable  excitement,  but  her  deport- 
ment expressed  a  determination  to  bear 
in  mind  the  professorship.  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Phayre  had  not  held  that  honor 
when  last  they  had  been  intimate  with 
Laura.  Underneath  this  restraining 
dignity  was  a  bubbling  thought  of  al- 
most intoxicating  elation.    Miss  Ham- 


ilton's uncle  was  a  bishop  ;  her  cousin 
was  professor  of  something  or  other  at 
Cambridge  ;  her  great-uncle  was  an 
earl ;  she  herself  was  mentioned  in  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  peerage. 
Mrs.  Professor  Phayre,  as  an  American 
flourishing  under  a  democratic  republic, 
despised  the  titles  and  inherited  honors 
which  made  her  heart  swell  when  she 
thought  how  she  would  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  reporting  them  to  Mrs. 
Doctor  Hayward-Smithe. 

PART  II. 

That  evening,  and  for  many  even- 
ings afterwards,  Mr.  Phayre  ate  his 
potage  and  the  other  miscellanies  of  a 
foreign  table  d  ^h6te  as  a  dreamer  eats. 

It  was  when  he  was  a  lad  that  the 
child  Laura  had  been  brought  to  Amer- 
ica by  her  aristocratic  parents  and  left 
in  the  charge  of  his  mother.  It  was 
when  she  was  ten  and  he  was  twenty 
that  she  had  been  taken  away  again. 
Meanwhile  she  had  made  him  her  play- 
fellow, her  willing  slave  and  confidant. 
Circumstances  had  not  encouraged  the 
poetic  faculty  in  Sebastian ;  a  narrow, 
nipping  environment  had  curtailed  his 
aspirations  ;  whatsoever  he  had  of  fancy 
was  imprisoned  within ;  no  sign  or 
word  escaped  him  —  though  it  may  be 
a  forlorn  captive  looked  sometimes  from 
his  eyes  ;  imagination  could  not  have 
been  less  "  clothed  upon ; "  all  that 
slumbered  within  was  in  unshaped  im- 
pressions—  the  light  on  a  cloud,  the 
winged  way  of  a  bird,  the  vague,  unut- 
tered  worship  of  the  "unknown,"  the 
eyes  and  wild  grace  of  the  child  Laura. 
And  above  this,  until  middle  age,  the 
slow,  submissive  growth  of  character, 
and  years  filled  with  ponderous  tomes 
of  theology. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mr. 
Phayre  now  found  himself  a  hero ; 
Charlie  and  Edith  were  not  backward 
in  letting  him  learn  his  own  fame. 
Cheered  and  exhilarated  by  the  young 
faces  about  him,  by  their  confidence 
and  ardent  friendship,  his  American 
humor  began  to  escape  in  sparks  that 
astonished  himself  and  somewhat  scan- 
dalized Hephzibah.  Laura  and  her 
party   were   not  staying  at  the  same 
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hotel  with  the  Phayres,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  Sebastian  spent  with 
them  ;  he  began  to  neglect  —  in  fact  he 
entirely  forgot  —  the  disquisition  on  the 
types  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  which 
he  was  engaged ;  he  was  oblivious  of 
the  quarrels  and  decisions  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Church.  A  strong  current 
of  life  had  caught  him  and  was  bearing 
him  away  on  its  glad  and  tonic  wave. 

Mountain  walks  and  excursions  were 
the  principal  means  of  amusement,  and 
in  these  Hephzibah  did  not  join,  as  she 
was  of  a  somewhat  inactive  tempera- 
ment. Thus  it  was  that  Sebastian  was 
thrown  into  constantly  close  intercourse 
with  Laura ;  it  was  but  the  natural 
flowering  of  the  old,  arrested  growth. 
He  could  not  look  at  her  without  a  wild 
and  darting  recollection  of  the  child 
who  had  clung  to  his  arm,  and  who  had 
opened  her  thoughts  to  his  ear,  and  now 
the  lightest  word  she  dropped  seemed 
to  him  a  noticeable  thing.  But  whereas 
his  mind  had  during  the  space  of  twenty 
years  been  starving  on  the  harshest  and 
scantiest  of  pastures,  Laura's  had  rev- 
elled in  all  the  rich  opportunities  offered 
by  cultivated  society  in  England.  Her 
conversation  presented  to  him,  there- 
fore, no  flavorless  dishes,  and  the  old 
intimacy  added  piquancy  and  depth. 
A  hungry  eagerness  seized  upon  his 
spirit.  Seen  through  her  mind,  the 
world,  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  a  ^'desert,"  appeared  as  a 
stage  whereon  superb  drama  was  enacted 
—  as  a  field  which  offered  magnificent 
opportunities  for  action.  The  captive 
in  Mr.  Phayre's  eyes  began  to  look  out 
with  a  freer  spirit. 

Indeed  his  lips  were  loosed  ;  forgot- 
ten scraps  of  poetry  strayed  into  his 
mind  and  escaped  ;  in  his  fresh  exu- 
berance he  might  himself  have  been 
tempted  to  indite  a  sonnet ;  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  in  the  sunshine  — 
he  flowered  —  he  expanded  —  he  lived  I 
Xor  was  he  specially  conscious  that  any 
bond  was  broken  ;  thus  to  feel  the  stir 
of  faculty  —  thus  to  be  himself  —  was 
too  simple,  too  natural.  The  secret  of 
Laura's  power  over  him  was  that  with- 
out hesitation,  prelude,  or  any  special 
consciousness,  she  had  addressed  her- 


self to  nature  and  had  set  it  free.  Be- 
tween them  theology  and  the  types 
were  not  mentioned. 

Meanwhile,  his  responsiveness  to  her 
made  him  aware  that  in  her  face  la}^ 
the  marks  of  some  special  experience. 
Something,  he  knew  not  what,  haunted 
the  eyes  and  brows.  Was  it  wistful- 
ness  —  a  tender  discontent  ?  After  days 
of  intercourse  it  still  remained  undis- 
covered. Minutely  observant  of  every 
item  of  her  person,  he  had  noticed  upon 
the  third  finger  of  her  right  hand  a 
wedding  ring.  One  day  they  had  walked 
upon  the  hill,  but  leaving  to  others  the 
glory  of  a  further  ascent,  they  had 
seated  themselves  upon  the  heathery 
grass  to  rest.  The  sun  mounted  the 
sky  towards  midday  and  the  snow 
mountains  glittered  in  the  beams  ;  a 
fresh  breeze  relieved  the  heat  and 
brought  the  murmur  of  the  pine  woods 
towards  them  ;  from  afar  came  the  mu- 
sical ripple  of  the  bell-laden  cattle,  and 
now  and  again  the  soft,  mournful  note 
of  the  Alpine  horn  or  the  joyous  jodel 
of  a  mountain  child.  Laura's  white 
hand  plunged  amongst  the  heather 
shone  like  alabaster  and  her  ring  like 
fire.  Suddenly  Sebastian  took  it  in  his 
own.    It  lay  there  like  a  snowflake. 

"  We  have  spoken  of  many  things," 
said  he  ;  "I  seem  to  have  learnt  your 
life  ;  you  are  not  —  never  have  been  — 
a  stranger  to  me.  But  the  secret  of 
this  I  do  not  know." 

The  color  mounted  into  her  cheeks  ; 
her  eyes  deepened  and  then  became 
obscured  by  mournfulness.  When  she 
spoke,  it  was  to  a  sympathy  that  needed 
only  the  sequel  to  her  story. 

"  I  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Within 
a  week  we  were  to  have  been  married 
—  and  he  died." 

Mr.  Phayre  mutely  pressed  the  hand 
he  held.  His  face  spoke  for  him  ;  a 
great  reverence  and  pity  were  in  it.  If 
a  certain  glamour  had  haunted  her  be- 
fore, this  glimpse  into  her  nature  still 
further  exalted  her.  And  as  he  mused 
upon  it,  he  became  aware  that  she  was 
.  looking  at  him  in  a  manner  of  which 
before  he  had  been  conscious  — search- 
ingly  and  wistfully  as  though  for  some* 
thing  which  eluded  her. 
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^'He  bore  a  strange  resemblance  to 
you,  Sebastian,"  she  said. 

He  turned  away  and  gently  relin- 
quished her  hand.  But  his  heart  gave 
a  great  shout. 

Amid  the  unusual  changes  of  this 
season,  Hephzibah  at  first  tiuttered  in 
the  brisk  importance  of  new  dignity. 
But  by  and  by  dissatisfaction  crept  in, 
it  issued  from  the  va^ue  sense  of  dif- 
ference  somewhere  ;  there  was  an  ex- 
asperating flash  and  interchange  of 
thought  around  her  which  she  could 
neither  join  in  nor  comprehend ;  she 
was  like  one  who  tries  to  keep  up  in  a 
breathless  race  ;  she  missed  the  home- 
liness of  the  old  safe  and  everlasting 
dulness  —  the  sweet,  accustomed  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  her  husband  con- 
sidered the  world  "a  vale  of  tears." 
His  readiness  upon  unfamiliar  topics 
disturbed  her,  he  seemed  to  care  no 
more  to  discuss  with  her  the  threadbare 
subjects  upon  which  they  entirely 
agreed.  Once  the  air  seemed  to  snatch 
from  his  lips  and  carry  to  her  ear  the 
rich  rhythm,  the  gorgeous  Pagan  vigor, 
of  something  that  she  could  scarcely 
construe  into  a  hymn  ;  after  that  with 
reverent  awe  she  peeped  at  the  manu- 
script of  the  types.  And  then  the 
good  woman  betook  herself  to  sacred 
intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
when  Laura  had  disclosed  the  meaning 
of  her  wedding  ring  that  Hephzibah 
made  up  her  mind  to  act.  That  day 
had  been  the  richest  and  fullest  of  Se- 
bastijin's  life.  He  walked  home  at  a 
late  hour ;  the  moon  was  full  and  its 
beams  lent  an  enchanted  unreality  to 
the  scene  ;  yet  not  so  enchanted  as  his 
heart  wherein  the  old  life  slept  and  the 
new  dream  waked,  nor  as  his  hand 
which  thrilled  to  the  memory  of  a  lin- 
gering touch,  nor  as  his  brain  where  a 
thousand  living  and  suggestive  thoughts 
made  short  work  with  the  parchment 
shreds  of  theology.  He  ate  his  even- 
ing meal  alone  when  he  got  in,  scarcely 
knowing  that  the  food  passed  his  lips  ; 
then  he  went  up-stairs,  carrying  his 
chin  in  the  air  —  his  eyes  aflame  and 
unusual  color  changing  his  cheeks. 
Hephzibah  glanced   at  him,  and  that 


with  a  stricken  heart.  She  could  not 
put  her  fear  into  words  ;  but  the  slow, 
diffident  manner,  the  withered  pallor, 
the  depressed,  downcast  air  which  made 
up  to  her  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
were  gone.  She  had  almost  stumbled 
into  a  belief  in  sorcei*y. 

Mr.  Phayre  on  his  side  started  with 
odd  repulsion  when  he  found  the  manu- 
script of  his  disquisition  on  the  types 
spread  out  before  him  on  the  writing- 
table.  The  first  bloom  of  living  buoy- 
ancy was  immediately  dashed  from  his 
face .  He  took  a  downcast  air  and  began 
to  divest  himself  of  his  coat. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  write  to- 
night ?  "  said  Hephzibah. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  tired." 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?  " 

"To-morrow  we  thought  of   taking 
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the  mountain  walk  towards  — 

"Sebastian,"  interrupted  his  wife, 
"  look  at  the  date  on  the  last  sheet  you 
penned." 

Mr.  Phayre  cast  his  eyes  upon  it.  It 
was  dated  in  his  own  handwriting  a 
month  back.  He  sat  down  by  the  table 
and  experienced  a  feeling  of  chill. 

"  I  will  write  to-morrow,  Hephzibah," 
said  he  with  great  effort ;  "if  you  wish 
it,  I  will  carry  a  note  in  the  morning 
over  to  the  Harailtons'  hotel  before 
breakfast." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,"  an- 
swered Hephzibah. 

Mr.  Phayre  undressed  in  silence.  As 
he  did  so,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  an 
open  hymn-book.  He  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  it  had  been  throughout  his  married 
life  a  habit  to  sing  a  hymn  with  Heph- 
zibah in  the  evening  hour.  Lately  he 
had  never  been  at  home  in  time  to 
do  so.  He  put  the  light  out  and  lay 
down. 

The  next  day  he  carried  the  note 
early  to  the  Hamiltons'  hotel.  He  did 
not  see  Laura.  He  left  the  letter  at 
the  door  and  went  hastily  away.  A 
hand  of  ice  was  on  his  heart.  On  his 
return  home  he  set  to  work  with  the 
disquisition  on  the  types.  He  took  his 
table  on  to  the  balcony  of  the  hotel 
and  sat  for  more  than  two  hours  bend- 
ing over  his  papers.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he    shuffled  them   together 
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with  trembling  fingers,  put  them  away, 
and  went  out.  But  not  a  line  was  added 
to  the  sheet. 

He  went  out  and  took  an  upward 
path,  climbing  until  he  found  himself 
in  utter  loneliness  amongst  the  rocks 
and  pine-trees  ;  the  lake  and  the  snow 
mountains  lay  below  and  before  him. 
He  sat  there  and  gazed  upon  them  for 
an  hour,  seeming  the  while  to  himself 
as  a  ghost  who  has  been  tempted  back 
to  the  tumultuous  life  of  earth  only  to 
find  that  he  had  no  possible  part  therein. 
The  strong,  vigorous  materiality  re- 
jected shadows  like  himself ;  he  was, 
as  it  were,  on  some  thin  edge  between 
either  existence  ;  the  dim  stagnation 
which  formed  his  realm  of  duty  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  intoxicating  fiow  of 
the  genuinely  earthly,  on  the  other. 
He  saw  these  things,  yet  in  a  sort  of 
vacuity  of  mind,  looking  on  them  until 
the  mountains  and  the  sky  reeled  before 
him. 

For  the  next  few  days  Hephzibah 
experienced  a  comfortable  sense  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  The  hours  passed 
in  the  old  safe  dulness.  Her  husband 
spent  the  mornings  over  his  papers, 
and  had  more  than  once  refused  a  se- 
ductive invitation  carried  to  him  by 
Charlie  from  the  other  hotel.  iVfter 
the  midday  meal,  he  would  propose  a 
walk,  and  when  she  had  accompanied 
him  a  short  distance  and  wished  to  re- 
turn, he  would  say, — 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  I  will  go  a  little 
further." 

She  would  leave  him  and  he  would  go 
on.  It  was  the  daily  programme  of 
years,  and  she  was  at  peace  a^ain.  She 
attributed  marks  of  unusual  depression 
in  her  husband,  and  an  occasional  ab- 
sence of  mind,  to  the  wrestling  of  his 
intellect  with  the  types.  She  failed  to 
observe  that  he  did  not  add  a  syllable 
to  the  work. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
prolonged  walks  that  Mr.  Phayre  being 
alone  pushed  aside  the  branches  of 
some  young  fir-trees  in  a  wood  and 
issued  forth  into  a  clear  and  grassy  spot. 
It  wjis  flecked  with  the  red-stained  leaf 
and  purple  fruit  of  the  bilberr}-,  with 
tufts  of  heather  and  clusters  of  fern  ;  it 


was  chequered  with  the  shadows  of  the 
pines  ;  and  on  the  variegated  carpet,  m 
the  midst  of  sunshine  and  shade,  he 
saw  Laura  seated  alone.  A  start,  a 
guilty  look,  a  dim  intention  after  pre- 
cipitous flight,  briefly  contracted  his 
eyes  ;  and  then  in  answer  to  her  invi- 
tation, he  advanced  and  dropped  to  a 
seat  by  her  side.  A  manoeuvre  more 
diplomatic  than  avoidance  had  not  sug- 
gested itself,  and  now  that  he  was  with 
her  again,  his  heart  beat  with  drunken 
excitement.  Where  before  he  had  been 
careless  and  unafraid,  now  he  was  con- 
scious. It  was  because  he  had  the 
feeling  of  a  capitulation  with  untoward 
influences  that  his  joy  was  fierce  ;  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  stream, 
revelling  in  that  which  he  found  to  be 
as  his  native  element.  His  faculty  was 
sharpened  by  the  few  days'  abstinence  ; 
Nature  herself  was  a  sudden  revelation  ; 
he  missed  no  shaft  of  sunlight,  no 
exquisite  chequer  of  shade,  no  scent, 
no  sound.  He  felt  acutely  the  beaut}*  of 
the  woman  near  him  and  the  stimu- 
lating infiuence  of  her  moral  and  intel- 
lectual maturity.  Laura,  who  had 
talked  with  state  ministers  and  scientific 
men,  with  novelists  and  poets,  could 
not  calculate  the  effect  of  her  own  per- 
sonality upon  this  starved  and  lonely 
nature  ;  she  only  knew  that  he  was 
more  delightful  than  ever  to-day  in  the 
raciness  of  his  talk,  his  unsuspected 
resource  in  quotation,  the  purity  and 
depth  of  his  feeling,  and  the  rich  music 
of  his  voice  and  his  laughter. 

Strange  paradox  of  human  life  I 

That  which  had  been  an  innocent 
pastime  to  most,  to  him  was  mortal 
temptation ;  that  which  might  prove 
the  beginning  of  the  higher  life  to 
some,  to  him  was  a  plunge  into  chaos. 

When  they  had  talked  for  long  and 
the  afternoon  sun  began  to  draw  away 
from  the  woods  which  skirted  the 
mountains  closely,  leaving  them  dusk 
and  sullen  heaps,  it  occurred  to  Laura 
to  inquire  why  they  had  not  seen  him  of 
late. 

'*  You  have  been  hard  at  work,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  said  she. 

"No." 

"  You  have  been  thinking  then  ?  " 
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^^  I  have  been  sitting  over  the  sheets 
and  writing  nothing.'^ 

In  the  sun  of  her  presence,  he  dared 
to  think  clearly  of  that  other  cold  and 
colorless  place  which  was  his  own. 

''  You  have  not  told  me  what  the 
work  is  upon  which  you  are  engaged." 

He  laughed  a  low,  musical  laugh  ;  in 
the  intoxication  of  the  moment  it  was 
easy  to  be  rashly,  remorselessly  true. 

"Putting  dry  bones  together  and 
trying  to  make  them  live." 

His  lips  spoke  frankly  that  which  his 
heart  had  scarcely  allowed.  In  Laura^s 
wide  experiences  such  things  were  not 
new.  She  said  no  more.  A  dawning 
apprehension  of  what  might  be  the  fact 
in  this  case  held  her  silent ;  but  she  felt 
some  sympathy,  and  expressed  it  by 
laying  her  hand  for  a  single  instant 
upon  his  and  withdrawing  it. 

The  wind  went  round  the  trees  like 
the  murmur  of  a  sea  and  passed  away 
again ;  with  it  the  new  life  gathered 
and  intensified.  It  seemed  to  Sebas- 
tian that  a  living  mystery  intimately 
spoke  to  him  ;  the  husks  of  habit,  of 
artificiality,  of  inherited  custom  and 
belief,  began  to  shrivel  as  in  a  touch  of 
fire,  and  his  heart  lay  bare  and  ready 
and  open  ;  Nature  with  her  face  of 
candor  and  inexorable  simplicity  bent 
over  him.  Then  the  halt  and  the  blind 
and  the  palsied  within  himself  vanished 
away  ;  he  felt  the  strength  of  a  new 
youth,  the  freshness  of  an  untutored 
sincerity,  the  frank  surprise  of  eyes 
newly  awake  to  vision,  the  invigorating 
power  of  an  instant  of  perfect  veracity 
and  unrepressed  feeling.  He  wished 
for  no  words  ;  the  enchanted  hour  could 
spare  none.  When  at  last  the  silence 
was  broken,  it  was  Laura  who  did  it. 

^*  I  am  glad  we  met  to-day,"  she  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  Because  — you  know  that  we  are 
going  ?  " 

"  Going  I  " 

"Yes.  All  pleasures  have  an  end, 
and  this  delightful  month  is  over." 

"  Going  I " 

"  Did  you  not  understand  ?  We 
leave  to-morrow." 

"  It  cannot  be  true." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.     The 


saintly  face  of  Sebastian  Fhayre  was 
illuminated,  changed  and  beautifully 
wild. 

"  We  cannot  part,"  said  he. 

His  voice  like  his  face  was  wild.  She 
still  looked  at  him  attentively. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should 
part,"  said  he  ;  "  the  old  life  is  over  for 
me  —  it  is  broken  —  annihilated.  This 
is  your  work  in  me.  You  cannot  for- 
sake me.  You  owe  yourself  to  me. 
You  and  I  belong  one  to  the  other. 
Stay  with  me,  Laura  !  " 

The  words  broke  from  him  with  force 
unmodified  by  a  consciousness  of  limita- 
tion in  the  conditions  of  things.  Por 
the  moment  he  was  mad,  poetically  mad 
—  seeing  right  and  wrong  and  the  im- 
pulses to  action  in  a  new,  clear,  and 
shining  light,  unmodified  by  any  cross 
and  complex  ray.  Lifted,  as  it  were, 
by  his  own  vehemence,  he  had  risen ; 
the  moment  lent  elevation  to  his  frame  ; 
he  stood  before  her  in  his  shabby  attire, 
a  spirit  rather  than  a  man.  Seeing  him 
thus,  she  also  harl  risen.  A  slight  agi- 
tation passed  over  her  face  and  a  chill 
came  to  her  heart.  But  she  wa«  too 
brave  to  show  it,  and  also  some  feeling 
of  responsibility  touched  her  conscience. 
At  that  moment,  heard  by  her  but  un- 
noticed by  Sebastian,  the  whistle  and 
cheery  halloo  of  Charlie  came  from  the 
skirt  of  the  wood  and  helped  her. 

"Sebastian,"  said  she,  looking  stead- 
ily into  his  face,  "  if  my  spirit  in  pass- 
ing yours  has  unconsciously  thrown  you 
a  gift,  it  is  not  you  but  I  who  am 
creditor.  You  owe  me  the  debt  of 
using  it  well.  That  is  the  only  claim 
one  human  being  can  make  on  an- 
other." 

Did  he  hear  her  ?  He  drank  in  the 
tones  of  her  voice  ;  he  saw  the  lips 
move  ;  the  beautiful  look  she  vouch- 
safed him  flashed  to  his  heart,  but  the 
sense  was  lost.  With  sudden  untu- 
tored grace  he  threw  his  arms  out 
towards  her. 

"  Laura  I  " 

"  Stop  I "  AVith  the  swiftest  move- 
ment she  laid  her  finger  upon  her  wed- 
ding ring.  "We  have  been  happy 
together,  Sebastian.  We  will  not  spoil 
it." 
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She  smiled  again  ;  she  waved  her 
hand ;  the  impatient  cry  of  Charlie 
came  nearer  ;  and  as  he  stood  perplexed 
—  driven  by  impulses  as  one  in  a  dream, 
feeling  himself  the  phantom  of  the  mo- 
ment—  she  turned  away,  and  in  a  few 
swift  steps  was  caught  in  the  mystery 
and  silence  and  safety  of  the  woods. 
And  thus  for  him  the  vision  vanished. 

He  was  alone.  He  felt  it  like  the 
hand  of  death  itself  upon  his  heart.  He 
uttered  a  cry,  and  looked  up  to  the  roof 
of  pines  above  him,  the  forlomest 
creature  in  the  woods.  Then  he  be- 
came outwardly  quiet,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  ground  where  he  had 
found  her.  Where  now  was  the  still 
and  consecrated  life  ?  A  tempest  rent 
tins  human  soul,  and  Human  Life  drove 
all  her  savage  legions  through  his  heart. 
The  words  which  she  had  spoken  re- 
turned to  him  and  played  like  lightning 
over  a  storm. 

When  at  last  he  lifted  his  head,  his 
cheeks  were  white  and  his  eyes  burnt 
like  flames.  But  it  was  getting  dusk, 
and  he  stumbled  to  his  feet  to  find  his 
way  through  the  forest.  Instinct,  habit 
partially  returned,  led  him.  He  had  no 
conscious  intention,  no  well-ordered 
design  of  going  back  to  his  home.  The 
e very-day  world,  the  old  life  had  been, 
as  he  said,  blotted  out  for  him.  The 
image  of  Hephzibah  was  clean  erased 
from  his  mind  ;  the  thought  of  her  did 
not  so  much  as  come  near.  For  such 
had  been  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his 
experience  that  he  was  loosed  from  the 
reality  of  things  and  moved  rather  as  a 
spirit  than  as  a  man. 

Yet  thus,  instinct-led,  he  went  on  and 
on  until  he  reached  his  own  hotel. 
And  here  in  the  same  half-conscious 
way  he  carried  his  white  face  and  burn- 
ing eyes  up-stairs,  until  he  stood  before 
his  own  bedroom.  And  then  as  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  latch,  the  first 
awakening  touch  came  to  him.  A  voice 
was  in  his  ears ;  it  was  Hephzibah 
crooning  her  evening  hymn.  Some- 
thing in  the  familiar  sound  came  back 
to  him  as  from  a  far  place  ;  it  was  no 
illuminating  flash  ;  it  was  like  the  little 
soft  hand  of  an  infant  laid  upon  the 
cheek  of  one  in  a  storm  of  passion.     He 


opened  the  door  and  came  in,  and  saw 
her  seated  with  her  back  towards  him, 
the  light  from  a  single  candle  illuminat- 
ing the  ruffled  crest  of  hair.  He  saw 
the  picture  before  him  as  one  sees  in  a 
dream  an  old  forgotten  nursery  scene  ; 
it  reached  to  him  slowly  but  surely  from 
an  illimitable  distance  —  Hephzibah,  the 
candle,  the  large  plaid  pattern,  the 
crooning  of  the  hymn. 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light. 

"  Sebastian,  join  in  I  "  said  the  uncon- 
scious wife  without  lifting  her  head. 

And  with  the  long  habit  of  a  life  he 
came  quietly  near  her,  sat  down,  and 
automatically  joined  in  the  singing  until 
the  hymn  was  finished. 

"  How  late  you  are,  Sebastian  I  I  am 
so  tired.  But  I  could  not  go  to  bed  an- 
other night  without  singing  the  hymn 
with  you.  I  have  sat  up  night  after 
night  singing  and  waiting  alone." 

It  was  all  she  ever  said,  and  whether 
any  deeper  meaning  lay  under  her  words 
he  never  knew  ;  but  a  strange  feeling 
of  ruth  crept  into  his  heart,  and  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  hers  he  was  as  a  drown- 
ing man  whose  fingers  catch  on  the  first 
straw  of  hope  and  safety. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beyiew. 
THE  STORY  OF  ELEVEN  DAYS 

(May  7th  —  18th,  1832.)  i 

There  is  an  old  Cambridge  myth 
about  a  mathematical  examination  ques- 
tion which  ran  :  *'  Given  an  irresistible 
force  which  encounters  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  what  results?"  A  historv 
question  might  be  set  on  the  same  lines  : 
"If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  May, 
1832,  having  the  king,  the  army,  the 
Church,  and  part  of  the  aristocracy  on 
his  side,  had  attempted  to  coerce  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
backed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nation, 
what  would  have  resulted  ?  "    The  onlv 

• 

answer  to  either  question  is,  that  in  thf 
cosmos  in  general,  and  in  modem  con- 

1  Part  of  the  material  used  in  prei>aring  thi8 
essay  has  been  derived  from  the  MS.  narrative  of 
Francis  Place  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
letter-books  lu  the  possession  of  his  family. 
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stitutional  states  in  particular,  such 
occurrences  are,  as  a  rule,  somehow 
avoided.  And  yet,  now  that  sixty  years 
are  passed,  and  the  details  of  the  Re- 
form struggle  are  coming  to  light,  it  is 
hecoming  more  and  more  evident  how 
very  near  an  experiment  of  that  kind 
came  to  being  actually  tried. 

Throughout  the  early  spring  of  1832 
things  had  been  quiet  enough.  There 
had  been  plenty  of  excitement  and  some 
rioting  in  October,  1831,  after  the  first 
throwing  out  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the 
Lords.  But  when  it  was  seen  that  Lord 
Grey's  Cabinet  was  determined  to  re- 
introduce the  bill  practically  unchanged, 
the  Reformers  waited  for  the  next 
move,  reading  the  dull  reports  of  the 
second  passage  of  the  clauses  through 
committee  with  the  same  sulky  acquies- 
cence with  which  they  read  the  daily 
returns  of  the  cholera  in  the  adjoining 
columns. 

Meanwhile  King  William  IV.,  who 
had  never  really  liked  the  bill,  was 
getting  more  and  more  anxious  as  to 
its  possible  consequences,  and  Lords 
Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby  were,  with 
his  approval,  negotiating  with  Lord 
Grey  on  the  basis  that  the  bill  should 
pass  a  second  reading  in  the  Lords  and 
be  modified  in  committee.  On  April 
14th  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  nine.  But  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  real  struggle  was 
still  to  come,  and  Francis  Place,  the 
Radical  tailor,  who  had  been  behind 
the  scenes  in  nearly  every  political 
crisis  for  twenty  years,  thus  describes 
the  feeling  in  London  on  Monday, 
May  7th,  when  the  bill  went  into  com- 
mittee :  — 

It  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  holi- 
day. Solicitude  was  not  only  visible  In  the 
countenances  of  men,  but  in  their  words 
and  actions  also.  Anxiety  made  them  neg- 
lectful of  business  concerns  to  an  extent 
never  before  observed.  They  seemed  to 
say,  "  Let  us  wait  till  to-morrow ;  let  this 
day  pass  as  it  may ;  we  can  attend  to  noth- 
ing correctly  until  we  know  the  fate  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  a  fate  which  may  determine 
for  us  whether  we  may  pursue  our  occupa- 
tions in  peace  and  orderly  quietness  or 
whether  we  are  to  enter  into  a  new  and 
much  less  pleasant  occupation.*' 


When  the  bill  was  introduced,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  moved  that  the  disfranchis- 
ing clause  should  be  postponed,  and  his 
amendment  was  carried  by  thirty-five 
votes,  in  spite  of  Lord  Grey's  distinct 
statement  that  he  should  take  it  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 
Next  day  the  Cabinet  decided  to  offer 
the  king  the  alternative  of  either  ac- 
cepting their  resignation  or  creating 
new  peers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry 
the  bill.  On  Wednesday  the  9th  —  the 
"  glorious  9th  of  May,"  as  it  was  called 
in  the  Morning  Post  —  the  king  decided 
to  accept  Lord  Grey's  resignation,  and 
after  consulting  with  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
duke  at  once  set  about  the  work  of  form- 
ing a  ministry.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
hope  for  an  immediate  majority  in  the 
Commons.  He  might,  however,  at 
once  dissolve  Parliament ;  or  he  might 
follow  Pitt's  example  and  ignore  any 
vote  of  censure  from  the  Lower  House, 
hoping,  in  the  words  of  the  Morning 
Post,  that  "  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  ultimately  be  ready 
to  concur  in  the  measures  of  a  Con- 
servative government ;  "  or,  lastly,  he 
might  prorogue  Parliament  and  treat 
the  countiy  to  that  ''fortnight  of  firm 
government"  which  was  called  for  by 
the  Standard, 

The  stoppage  of  supplies  in  the  Com- 
mons was  the  most  obvious  reply  to  any 
of  these  courses.  This  was  immedi- 
ately demanded  by  scores  of  excited 
public  meetings  all  over  the  country ; 
and  on  May  10th  a  petition  with  the 
same  request  was  presented  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  bj'  the  sheriffs  of  London. 
But  on  that  evening  the  Whig  majority 
in  the  Commons  dropped  to  eighty,  and 
it  seemed  very  uncertain  whether  any 
extreme  measure  could  be  carried.  In 
such  a  crisis  men  felt  the  need  of  doing 
something  themselves.  Accordingly, 
the  Reform  newspapers  which,  as  the 
Tories  pointed  out,  still  bore  the  govern- 
ment stamp,  called  on  the  people  to 
refuse  to  pay  taxes,  and  placards  an- 
nouncing that  "  no  taxes  will  be  paid 
from  this  House  until  the  Reform  Bill 
is  passed,"  appeared  in  Manchester, 
Birmingham,   and,   less   generally,  in 
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London.  Even  the  brokers  joined  in, 
and  on  May  15th  — 

at  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Licensed 
Appraisers*  Western  Society,  held  at  the 
sign  of  the  Duke  of  York,  York  Street, 
Marylebone,  the  members  came  to  the 
unanimous  determination  neither  to  con- 
demn, distrain,  nor  purchase  any  property 
for  assessed  taxes  until  the  Reform  Bill 
should  become  law  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people. 

If  the  king  and  Lords  held  their 
ground,  the  stoppage  of  supplies  and 
the  refusal  to  pay  taxes  would,  of 
course,  only  be  the  prelude  to  a  tight. 
And  ever  since  the  "  three  days "  of 
July,  1830,  when  the  French  middle 
classes  had,  almost  without  bloodshed, 
overthrown  a  government  and  expelled 
a  king,  many  steady  and  moderate  En- 
glishmen had  thought  of  armed  resist- 
ance as  a  possible  means  of  ending  the 
political  struggle. 

As  a  rule,  the  difficulty  of  armed  re- 
sistance is  that  some  one  must  begin  it. 
The  most  fervid  orator  is  often  checked 
by  the  thought  that,  if  he  is  too  suc- 
cessful in  demonstrating  his  desire  to 
die  for  his  countr}'^,  the  post  of  honor 
and  danger  may  at  once  be  offered  to 
him.  But  on  this  occasion  Reformers 
throughout  the  country  were  fortunately 
unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  Bir- 
mingham Political  Union  was  to  lead 
the  way,  and  still  more  fortunately,  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union  was  quite 
ready  to  do  so.  Its  leaders  were  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  started  the 
present  development  of  the  Reform 
movement  when,  in  January,  1830, 
they  invited,  with  a  fine  courtesy,  the 
working  men  of  Birmingham  to  join  a 
*' Political  Union  of  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Classes."  Similar  "  unions  "  had 
now  been  formed  in  nearly  all  the  con- 
siderable towns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  undisputed  head  of  them 
all  was  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  the  Bir- 
mingham banker.  He  and  a  few  well- 
to-do  friends  had  originally  made  the 
Birmingham  Union  in  order  to  prop- 
agate their  ideas  on  currency  questions. 
They  were  a  variety  of  the  genus  which 
the  Americans  call  "greenbackers." 
They  believed  that  the  commerce  of  the 


nation  had  been  mined  by  that  act  of 
Peel's  which  had  re-established  a  gold 
currency  in  1819.  Several  of  them  were 
country  bankers,  and  they  were  quite 
convinced  that  if  the  country  banks 
could  issue  unlimited  loans  in  the  form 
of  their  own  bank-notes,  and  if  those 
notes  were  made  a  legal  tender,  trade 
would  permanently  flourish,  masters 
would  make  huge  proflts,  and  workers 
would  be  certain  of  high  and  regular 
wages.  They  found  very  few  converts 
to  this  doctrine  out  of  Birmingham, 
and  in  Birmingham  itself  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  stood  aloof  from  them. 
But  it  was  exactly  to  this  doctrine  that 
they  owed  their  present  enormous  polit- 
ical power.  Their  enthusiasm  was 
something  more  than  the  natural  yearn- 
ing of  the  crank  for  ignorant  applause. 
They  really  and  truly  believed  that  they 
had  found  one  simple  and  rapid  way  of 
curing  all  the  evils  of  society  ;  and  such 
a  belief,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  will  make 
prophets  and  martyrs  of  men  who,  if 
they  were  as  sceptical  as  their  neigh- 
bors, would,  perhaps,  be  as  indifferent 
also.  It  was  this  faith  which  led  them 
into  regions  of  propaganda  where  the 
other  rich  men  of  the  time  feared  to 
tread.  "  Nothing  but  the  bill,"  was  the 
clause  of  the  Reformer's  watchword 
most  to  the  taste  of  the  mill-owners  and 
bankers  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
But  the  *'  Birmingham  men "  were 
wholesouled  universal  (or  at  least 
household)  suffragists.  They  could  not 
believe  that  a  country  where  working 
men  had  votes  would  tolerate  such  an 
iniquity  as  Peel's  Act,  by  which  "  the 
money-lords  had  made  money  dear." 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  7th,  a  few 
hours  before  the  division  in  the  Lords, 
the  Birmingham  Union  had  held  a  huge 
open-air  meeting,  the  ostensible  object 
of  which  was  to  *•*•  contradict  the  false 
and  unfounded  representations  respect- 
ing the  alleged  apathy  and  indifference 
of  the  public  to  the  good  cause  of 
Reform,"  but  which  was  intended  and 
known  to  be  intended  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  physical  force.  At  this  meeting 
the  most  successful  speaker  was  Mr. 
T.  C.  Salt.  He  was  a  good  and  earnest 
man,  in  many  ways  the   best  of  Alt- 
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wood's  disciples.  His  speech  is  note- 
worthy as  an  instance  of  the  means  by 
which  much  of  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  bill  was  produced.  It  was  as 
easy  then  as  it  is  now  to  make  just  this 
sort  of  emotional  appeal  to  the  flickering 
social  hopes  of  an  overworked  and 
underfed  audience,  an  appeal  which 
should  be  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of 
him  that  makes  it  lightly  or  insincerely. 
Pointing  to  the  lines  of  working  men 
who  had  marched  up  from  the  dreary 
industrial  villages  round  Birmingham, 
he  said  :  — 

To  smooth  the  deep  furrow  of  care,  to 
heal  the  heart  broken  down  by  disappointed 
hope,  to  restore  vigor  to  the  frame  wasted 
by  want,  to  soothe  dissension  by  controlling 
power  and  protecting  weakness  —  for  these 
purposes  have  these  brave  and  determined 
men  assembled  here  to-day.  We  will  give 
them  what  will  be  more  acceptable  than 
tlianks,  we  will  give  the  welcome  of  breth- 
ren ;  and  here  uncovered  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  God  of 
justice  and  mercy,  with  deep  and  solemn 
determination,  I  beg  you  to  repeat  after  me, 
"In  unbroken  faith,  through  every  peril 
and  trial  and  privation,  we  devote  ourselves 
and  our  children  to  oiu*  country^  s  cause. 


»i 


Every  hand  was  held  up,  and  every 
voice  repeated  the  words. 

One  is  glad  that  Mr.  Salt  not  only 
then  meant  what  he  was  saying,  but 
years  afterwards  had  consistency  enough 
to  go  into  the  Chartist  movement  and 
work  with  painful  conscientiousness  in 
that  uncongenial  atmosphere  until  he 
was  bundled  out  of  it  by  Feargus 
O'Connor. 

Another  speaker  was  Count  Napoleon 
Czapski,  a  Polish  refugee,  of  whom  it 
was  whispered  that  he  was  to  take  a 
command  m  the  army  of  resistance. 
As  he  made  his  short  speech  in  broken 
English,  a  flag  was  carried  past  him 
with  the  inscription,  *•  A  tear  for  Po- 
land." He  most  appropriately  burst 
into  tears,  and  amid  deafening  applause 
wiped  his  eyes  upon  the  flag. 

This  was  on  Monday.  Early  on 
Thursday  (May  10th)  came  the  news 
that  the  king  had  accepted  Lord  Grey's 
resignation.  Then  liinningham  girded 
up  its  loins.    The  rich  and  respectable 


inhabitants,  who  had  hitherto  held 
aloof,  now  joined  the  Union  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  and  a 
Union  Jack  ribbon  was  worn  by  every 
one,  instead  of  the  old  medal  of  mem- 
bership, with  its  loyal  inscription  to 
King  William.  On  that  afternoon  an- 
other great  meeting  was  held.  Here  a 
petition  to  the  Commons  was  adopted 
which  stated  plainly  that 

your  Petitioners  find  it  declared  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  that  the  people  of  England  may 
**  have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to 
their  condition  and  as  allowed  by  law,"  and 
your  petitioners  apprehend  that  this  great 
right  will  be  put  in  force  generally. 

After  the  meeting  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes, 
the  most  energetic  of  political  solicitors, 
was  sent  up  with  two  others  as  a  dep- 
utation to  London. 

There,  too,  the  Reformers  were  clos- 
ing their  ranks.  Six  months  before, 
Francis  Place  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
had  founded  the  National  Political 
Union.  But  it  had  been  suspected  by 
the  AVliigs  of  Radicalism,  and  by  the 
working-class  Radicals  of  Whiggism,  so 
that  its  numbers  had  hitherto  been 
small.  Now  members  were  joining  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  fifteen  hun- 
dred a  day,  and  there  were  soon  about 
twenty  thousand  names  enrolled,  while 
Place  was  working  "like  a  devil  in  a 
mud  wall."  Parkes  and  the  rest  of  the 
deputation,  after  travelling  all  night, 
reached  London  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  came  round  to  consult  with 
Place  at  ten,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  addressing  the  City  authorities 
in  Common  Hall  assembled,  and  the 
general  public  at  a  great  Westminster 
meeting.  Everywhere  they  were  en- 
thusiastically received,  and  every  one 
encouraged  them  to  "go  in  and  win." 

Next  morning,  Saturday,  May  12th, 
the  king  drove  from  Windsor  to  St. 
James's  Palace.  A  few  days  before  it 
had  still  been  believed  that  he  was 
favorable  to  Reform,  and  he  had  been 
the  most  popular  man  in  England. 
Place  describes  how  "the  jolly,  good- 
natured,  laughing  king  drove  about  the 
streets  followed  by  a  shouting  crowd, 
while  the  queen,  with  her  spare  form. 
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her  sour  countenance,  and  her  straight, 
stiff,  German  back,  sat  bolt  upright, 
squeezing  out  her  gracious  smiles." 
Now  .his  carriage  was  hooted  all  the  way 
from  Brentford  to  the  palace  gates. 
But  if  the  king  was  now  unpopular, 
the  queen,  to  whom  the  change  in  his 
opinions  was  ascribed,  was  detested. 
Cobbett  put  into  his  Begister  a  para- 
graph of  quite  indescribable  brutality 
about  "  German  frows,"  which  was 
quoted  by  all  the  Reform  papers  ;  the 
king's  head  on  public-house  signs  was 
muffled  in  a  petticoat,  and  the  Adelaide 
omnibuses  plied  in  London  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  pasted  over  their  hated  name. 
The  government  of  the  country  was 
practically  suspended.  The  Whigs, 
having  resigned,  felt  themselves  no 
longer  responsible  ;  the  Tories  were  not 
yet  in,  and  men  talked  and  wrote  and 
acted  treason  as  much  as  they  would. 
Place  says  :  — 

It  was  somewhat  curious  to  hear,  as  I 
heard  from  several  heads  of  families,  the 
intention  which  numbers  besides  them- 
selves entertained  of  pmx^hasing  a  quantity 
of  flour,  bacon,  and  potatoes,  on  which  to 
live  during  the  time  the  markets  might  be 
either  wholly  deserted  or  badly  supplied. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  (May  12th) 
a  private  meeting  was  held  in  Place's 
library  behind  the  shop  at  16  Charing 
Cross.  It  was  determined  by  those 
who  were  present  to  organize  a  run  on 
the  Bank  of  England,  so  as  either  to 
prevent  Wellington  and  the  Tories  from 
taking  office,  or,  if  it  came  to  a  flght,  to 
secure  that  a  great  part  of  the  currency 
should  be  out  of  reach  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  available  for  paying  and 
equipping  the  revolutionary  troops. 
Parkes  was  drawing  up  a  long  manifesto 
to  that  effect  when  Place  proposed  that 
the  placards  should  simply  contain  the 
words,  "To  stop  the  duke,  go  for 
gold  I "  This  was  at  once  adopted. 
The  printers  worked  all  Saturday  night, 
the  bill-stickers  went  out  at  four  o'clock 
next  morning,  and  on  Sunday  the  pla- 
cards were  to  be  seen  all  over  London. 
On  Monday  the  run  on  the  Bank  devel- 
oped itself.  The  Tory  papers,  whilst 
furiously  attacking  the  Reformers  for 
making   such   an    iniquitous    attempt. 


declared  that  no  run  at  all  was  taking 
place,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Funds  were  steady.  But  Francis,  in 
his  *'  History  of  the  Bank  of  England," 
says  that  £1,500,000  was  paid  in  a  few 
days,  and  adds  that "  the  writing  on  the 
wall  spoke  to  those  in  authority  with  a 
power  far  exceeding  the  most  brilliant 
oratory." 

The  Standard  of  Monday  accused 
Grote  of  originating  the  placard.  He 
indignantly  denied  it,  and  wrote  to 
Place  prophesying  that  the  new  move 
would  set  all  the  commercial  interest 
against  Reform.  Next  day  (Tuesday, 
15th)  Place  writes  :  — 

Here  is  the  answer  to  your  note  of  yes- 
terday. Just  at  the  time  when  the  Stand- 
ard published  yoiu*  letter  containing  your, 
what? — oh,  arguments  to  prove  that  "Go 
for  gfoW"  was  no  go  at  all,  in  came  a  great 
man  (Sir  John  Hobhouse)  who,  seeing  the 
placard  on  my  table,  pointed  to  it  and  ex- 
claimed, "  That  is  the  settler,  that  has  fin- 
ished it  .  .  .  "  Earl  Grey  was  gone  to 
the  king. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  king  had  in- 
sisted that  any  Tory  ministry'  which 
might  come  into  office  should  pass  a 
Reform  Bill  as  drastic,  or  nearly  as 
drastic,  as  that  proposed  by  the  late 
government.  Wellington  consented, 
but  Peel,  remembering  the  storm  pro- 
duced by  his  rapid  conversion  to  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  steadily  refused  for 
once  to  "dish  the  Whigs."  On  May 
15th  Wellington  at  last  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt to  form  a  ministry,  and  a  hint 
from  the  Bank  directors  may  well  have 
been  one  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  king  at  once  reopened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Whigs,  and  directly  it 
was  known  that  Grey  had  been  sent 
for,  Parkes  posted  off  with  the  news  to 
Birmingham.  He  arrived  there  at  six 
A.M.  on  Wednesday,  May  16th,  and 
made  careful  preparations  for  a  '*  great 
spontaneous  meeting."  Then  "  at 
seven,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mi-s. 
Grote :  — 

* 

I  started  in  a  chaise  and  four  to  Attwood*s 
cottage.  ...  On  my  arrival  in  the  village, 
a  retired  spot  and  countrv  hamlet  buried  In 
trees  in  full  leaf,  Attwood  was  in  bed,  his 
whole  family  really  expecting  warrants  for 
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high  treason  or  sedition.  The  country  vil- 
lagers, ardently  attached  to  him,  had  really 
watched  his  house  and  lay  all  night  with 
arms  in  the  shrubberies. 

The  same  joy  was  felt  all  over  the 
country.  "  The  horns  of  the  coach- 
guards,"  says  Place,  "attracted  the 
inhabitants  of  every  town  and  village, 
and  at  almost  every  place  somebody 
received  the  news  and  was  eager  to 
propagate  it."  But  those  who  knew 
most  were  least  confident  that  the  dan- 
ger was  over.  There  were  threats  as 
well  as  congratulations  in  the  speeches 
made  at  the  Birmingham  meeting,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  another  depu- 
tation, including,  on  this  occasion, 
Thomas  Attwood  himself,  as  well  as  the 
untiring  Mr.  Farkes,  posted  off  to  Lon- 
don. They  reached  the  Times  of&ce 
next  morning,  Thursday,  May  17th,  at 
eight  A.M.,  and  found  everything  as 
uncertain  as  ever.  No  announcement 
of  the  return  of  Lord  Grey  had  been 
made,  and  men's  patience  was  wearing 
out.  The  Times  itself  used  that  morn- 
ing language  of  quite  astonishing  vio- 
lence. It  announced  that  the  queen 
had  within  the  last  few  hours  told  her 
friends  "  not  to  despair.  The  king  will 
do  without  the  Whigs  ; "  and,  in  its 
leading  article,  declared  that 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  better 
look  to  consequences.  .  .  .  Oppressive  and 
revolting  laws  must  be  enforced  by  violence 
— there  is  no  other  method.  .  .  .  That  is 
to  be  our  prospect,  is  it  ?  If  so,  may  the 
hand  of  every  free  Englishman  perish  from 
his  body  if  he  do  not  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren and  his  coimtry  right  upon  the  head 
of  the  murderer. 

The  negotiations  which  went  on  all 
day  on  Thursday  have  often  been  de- 
scribed. Grey  would  not  come  back 
without  the  power  to  create  peers.  The 
king  still  refused,  but  tried  the  expe- 
dient of  writing  through  his  secretary 
(Sir  H.  Taylor)  to  the  Tory  lords,  and 
suggesting  that  they  should  withdraw 
all  opposition  to  the  bill.  Grey  at  last 
consented  to  take  office  on  condition 
that  the  Tories  should  make  a  declara- 
tion of  their  withdrawal.  But  when 
Parliament  met  in  the  afternoon  no 
such  declaration  was  made.    Welling- 


ton delivered  a  bitter  attack  on  Grey, 
who  could  only  reply  that  notjxing  was 
settled,  and  add,  "  Unless  I  can  be  as- 
sured of  the  ability  to  carry  this  bill 
fully  and  efficiently  through  the  House 
I  certainly  shall  not  belong  to  the 
administration."  Writing  that  night 
through  Sir  11.  Taylor  to  the  king.  Grey 
says  :  "  As  the  peers  were  leaving  the 
House,  Lord  Strangford  said  to  some* 
body  near  him  :  '  You  see  Sir  H.  Tay- 
lor's famous  letter  did  no  good.'  " 

Next  day  (Friday,  May  18th)  — 
eleven  days  since  the  division  in  the 
Lords,  and  nine  days  since  the  accept- 
ance of  Grey's  resignation  —  came  the 
final  crisis.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
announced  :  — 

We  can  only  construe  the  debate  of  last 
night  into  an  open  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Tory  lords  against  the  people  of  En- 
gland. .  .  .  The  people  are  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  political  excitement ; 
they  are  only  restrained  by  the  personal  and 
moral  influence  of  the  men  of  intelligence 
and  proi)erty  who  lead  them.  .  .  .  But  all 
our  accounts  from  the  country  confirm  us 
in  the  opinion  that  some  explosion  will 
speedily  take  place  unless  instant  means 
are  adopted.  .  .  .  We  are  otherwise  on  the 
eve  of  the  ** barricades.^' 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Grey 
wrote  to  the  Princess  Lieven  :  "  The 
Cabinet  meets  at  twelve  to  consider 
what  step  we  should  now  take  ;  but 
the  matter  must  be  settled  to-day  one 
way  or  the  other,"  At  the  Cabinet  it 
was  decided  still  to  insist  on  power  to 
create  peers,  and  Grey  and  Brougham 
went  over  to  St.  James's  Palace  to 
communicate  that  decision  to  the  king. 
But  meanwhile  another  meeting  was 
sitting,  a  few  hundred  yards  oif,  at 
Charing  Cross.    Place  says  :  — 

Several  persons  came  to  me  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  each  filled  with 
apprehension,  each  having  his  own  version 
of  what  had  happened.  All,  however,  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  —  resistance  to 
the  duke  at  any  cost  and  in  every  possible 
way.  Others  came  in,  and,  at  about  half 
past  eight,  a  gentleman  came  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Sir  John  Hobhouse.  He  said 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in  Downing 
Street  at  noon,  and  Sir  John  wished  me  to 
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write  a  letter  to  him  telling  him  all  the  facts 
I  could  and  giving  him  my  opinion  of  the 
state  of  feeling  among  the  people,  as  far  as 
I  could,  and  my  view  of  prospective  results. 
I  therefore,  as  soon  as  I  could  dismiss  the 
persons  who  were  with  me  and  shut  others 
out  for  a  time,  wrote  as  rapidly  as  I  could 
the  following  letter  : — 


t( 


'*  May  18th,  1832,  9  A.M. 

Deab  Sib  John,  —  ...  The  moment 
it  was  known  that  Earl  Grey  had  been  sent 
for,  the  demand  for  gold  ceased.  No  more 
placards  were  posted  and  all  seemed  to  be 
going  on  well  at  once.  Proof  positive  this 
of  the  cool  courage  and  admirable  discipline 
of  the  people.  We  cannot,  however,  go  on 
thus  beyond  to-day.  If  doubt  remain  until 
to-morrow,  alarm  will  commence  again  and 
panic  will  follow.  No  effort  to  atop  the 
Duke  by  going  for  gold  was  made  beyond  a 
mere  demonstration,  and  you  saw  the  con- 
sequences. What  can  be  done  in  this  way 
has  now  been  clearly  ascertained,  and  if 
new  efforts  must  be  made  they  will  not  be 
made  in  vain. 

**  Lists,  containing  the  names,  addresses, 
etc.,  of  all  x)erson8  in  every  part  of  the 
country  likely  to  be  useful,  have  been  made, 
and  every  man  who  has  at  any  public  meet- 
ing shown  himself  friendly  to  Reform  has 
been  registered.  Addresses  and  proclama- 
tions to  the  people  have  been  sketched  and 
printed ;  copies  will,  if  need  be,  be  sent  to 
every  such  person  all  over  the  Kingdom. 
Means  have  been  devised  to  placard  towns 
and  villages,  to  circulate  handbills,  and  to 
assemble  the  people.  So  many  men  of 
known  character,  civil  and  military,  have 
entered  heartily  into  the  scheme  that  their 
names,  when  published,  will  produce  great 
effect  in  every  desirable  way.  If  the  duke 
come  into  power  now  we  shall  be  imable  to 
^  hold  to  the  Laws  ; '  break  them  we  must, 
be  the  consequences  whatever  they  may ; 
and  we  know  that  all  must  join  with  us  to 
save  their  property,  no  matter  what  may 
be  their  private  opinions.  Towns  will  be 
barricaded,  new  municipal  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
first  town  which  is  barricaded  shuts  up  all 
the  banks.  ^Go  for  gold,^  it  is  said,  will 
produce  dreadful  evils.  We  know  it  will, 
but  it  will  prevent  other  evils  being  added 
to  them.  It  will  stop  the  Duke.  Let  the 
duke  take  office  as  Premier,  and  we  shall 
have  a  commotion  in  the  nature  of  a  civil 
war  with  money  at  our  command.  If  we 
obtain  the  money  he  cannot  get  it.  If  it  be 
but  once  dispersed  he  cannot  collect  it.    If 


we  have  money  we  shall  have  the  power  to 
feed  and  lead  the  people,  and  in  less  than 
five  days  we  shall  have  the  soldiers  with 


us. 


n 


If  Hobhouse  intended  to  use  this  let- 
ter to  frighten  the  Cabinet,  it  was  cer- 
tainly well  contrived  for  the  purpose. 
In  any  case  it  is  an  astonishing  letter 
for  a  man  who  was  organizing  a  revolu- 
tion to  have  written  to  one  who  was 
still  secretary  of  war.  But  Hobhouse, 
though  he  was  soon  to  become  the 
most  Conservative  of  Whigs,  had  for 
the  moment  caught  the  fighting  spirit, 
and  he  outside,  and  Lord  Durham  in- 
side the  Cabinet  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  to  hazard  eveiything  in  order 
to  get  the  bill  through. 

At  twelve  o^  clock  Mr.  Hume  [Joseph 
Hume]  came.  He  said  it  was  apprehended 
the  duke  would  be  put  in  office  to  do  as  he 
pleased  or  as  he  could,  that  when  the  House 
of  Commons  adjourned  on  the  preceding 
evening  an  arrangement  was  made  for  a 
meeting  at  the  Treasury  on  the  next  morn- 
ing (this  day)  at  one  o*  clock,  if  nothing  was 
done  before  ten  o^  clock  in  the  morning 
when  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  (secretary  to  the 
Treasury)  was  to  send  notices.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  notice  and  was  now  going  to  the 
meeting.  I  read  the  draft  of  the  letter  to 
Sir  John  Hobhouse,  and  we  talked  over 
arrangements  of  several  kinds.  He  was,  he 
said,  disposed  to  whatever  might  be  found 
necessary  either  within  the  House  or  with- 
out it,  and  so  were  many  other  members. 
Several  gentlemen,  some  of  them  deputies 
from  the  country  and  some  military  men, 
were  with  me.  At  three  o'clock  Mr.  Hume 
came  again.  There  were  then  about  a 
dozen  gentlemen  present,  including  two 
military  men  liigh  in  rank.  Mr.  Hume 
was  greatly  agitated.  He  said  all  was  going 
wrong,  and  that  the  people  must  look  to 
themselves,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  look  to  them- 
selves and  the  people,  and  would  do  their 
duty  to  both.  He  told  me  apart  that  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  had  requested  him  to  call 
upon  me  and  tell  me  what  he  told  us  all. 
Sir  John  said  he  would  call  himself,  if  it 
were  possible,  in  the  evening. 

I  was  confined  to  the  house  by  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  called  upon  me. 
They  came  from  various  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  were  persons  in  various  condi- 
tions of  life.    What  each  related  respecting 
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the  anxiotu  state  of  the  public  and  their 
deteimination  was  in  unison,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  fairly  considered  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  London.  .  .  . 

There  were  numerous  meetings  in  many 
parts  of  London,  and  it  was  determined 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  duke's  appoint- 
ment being  avowed  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, as  it  was  expected  it  would  be, 
that  all  the  deputies  and  others  who  were 
come  up  to  London  on  the  business  of  Re- 
form, should  go  home  by  the  speediest  con- 
veyances, call  public  meetings,  appoint 
deputies  to  form  a  congress  to  meet  at  some 
proper  place,  to  push  the  demand  in  every 
possible  way,  and  to  use  every  other  means 
to  embarrass  and  defeat  the  duke. 

Birmingham  was  to  take  the  lead,  which 
it  was  prepared  to  do.  The  town  was  to  be 
barricaded  at  once,  and  other  towns  were 
to  follow  the  example.  There  was  a  very 
complete  arrangement  for  procuring  infor- 
mation of  what  was  going  on  at  Weedon 
barracks,  and  there  was  a  probability  that 
the  soldiers  in  these  barracks  would  refuse 
to  act  against  the  people  ;  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that,  in  such  an  event  few  or  none 
of  the  soldiers  in  other  places  would  obey 
orders,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  people 
were  able  and  willing  to  protect  them.  It 
was  intended  to  seize  as  many  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Tory  lords  as  i)ossible,  to  carry 
them  into  the  towns,  and  there  to  hold 
them  as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  towards  the  Reformers. 

YHiat,  then,  would  really  have  hap- 
pened if,  on  May  18th,  it  had  been  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Grey's  resignation 
had  been  again  accepted,  and  that  the 
duke  was  again  with  the  king  ?  Welling- 
ton himself  would  have  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer.  Two  years  before,  he 
had  told  Charles  Greville  that  his  own 
regiment  alone  would  beat  all  the  popu- 
lace of  London  ;  and,  after  the  first  re- 
jection of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords, 
he  told  Alderman  Potter  and  the  other 
members  of  a  Manchester  deputation 
that  ''  the  people  of  England  are  very 
quiet  if  they  are  let  alone  ;  but,  if  they 
won't  be  quiet,  there  is  a  way  to  make 
them." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  delegates 
reckoned  that  there  were  then  only 
eleven  thousand  regular  troops  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  nearly  seven  thousand 
of  these  were  in  or  near  London.    It 


would  be  easy  without  actual  fighting  to 
prevent  these  seven  thousand  men  from 
leaving  London,  and  in  that  case  it  had 
already  been  shown  at  the  time  of  the 
Bristol  riots  how  very  few  men  could 
be  spared  for  any  one  provincial  town. 
The  Reformers  would  not  have  been 
without  professional  officers.  Place  says 
that  he  ^Miad  personal  communication 
with  no  less  than  thiileen  officei-s,  the 
lowest  in  rank  of  whom  was  a  major,  nil 
ready  to  serve  the  people  against  the 
Tories."  Parkes,  in  his  amazingly  in- 
discreet letter  to  Mrs.  Grote,  gives  more 
details  :  — 

I  and  two  friends  should  have  made  the 
revolution  whatever  the  cost.  I  had  writ- 
ten to  Greneral  Johnstone  and  had  got  a 
cover  to  Colonel  Napier,  and  would  have 
had  them  both  in  Birmingham,  and  a  Count 
Chopski  [i.e.,  the  aforesaid  Count  Czapski], 
a  Pole,  by  Monday,  and  I  think  I  could  have 
prevented  anarchy  and  set  all  right  in  two 
days. 

Who  this  Greneral  Johnstone  was,  is, 
after  some  search,  unknown  to  the 
present  writer.  Colonel  Napier  was 
Colonel  William  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Napier,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  His  letters  of  the 
time  show  that  he  was  quite  convinced 
that  there  would  be  a  fight,  and  equally 
convinced  that,  being  a  poor  man  with 
a  large  family,  it  was  not  his  dut}'  to 
risk  anything  in  it.  ^'  I  am  not  disposed 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  ew/awte  jjerdws," 
he  wrote,  six  months  before,  to  his 
wife.  *'  I  mean  to  go  with  the  great 
stream.  No  dancing  on  breakers  till  I 
have  a  good  safe  lifeboat  for  you  and 
the  babes."  The  "  cover"  to  him  was 
a  letter  from  Tom  Young,  whom  Lord 
Melbourne  (the  home  secretary)  kept 
half  as  private  secretary,  half  as  a  sort 
of  spy  on  the  advanced  men.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  doing  business  on  his  own  account. 
Ilis  letter  was  never  delivered  ;  but, 
when  the  bill  was  passed,  he  wrote  to 
Napier,  telling  him  of  its  contents,  and 
received  a  cautious  reply,  in  which 
Napier  jeered  at  the  notion  that  he 
would  have  "  co-operated  in  arms  with 
a  Birminojham  solicitor  and  a  London 
tailor  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 
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As  to  the  rest  of  the  thirteen  officers, 
any  one  who  reads  the  speech  of  Colo- 
nel Leslie  Grove  Jones,  at  the  Maryle- 
bone  meeting  of  May  14th,  will  believe 
that  he  was  one  of  them  ;  and  Place 
implies  that  Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans, 
soon  to  be  Radical  member  for  West- 
minster, was  another.  The  rank  and  file 
would,  of  course,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  Political  Unions,  of  which,  in  the 
preceding  autumn.  Lord  Grey  had  writ- 
ten, "  unarmed  as  a  body,  they  possess 
arms  as  individuals."  After  the  meet- 
ing on  May  10th  a  deputation  had 
waited  on  Attwood  to  offer  him  a  guard 
of  "llfteen  hundred  men  armed  with 
muskets,  etc."  The  yeomanry  in  many 
places  had  refused  to  serve  under  Toiy 
officers,  and  some  of  them  had  resigned 
without  returning  their  weapons.  The 
Times  of  May  22nd  says  that  swords 
and  pikeheads  had  been  manufactured 
in  Sheffield.  All  this,  however,  does 
not  come  to  very  much,  and  the  Re- 
formers, one  fears,  had  not  much 
ground  for  expecting  a  revolution  as 
short  and  as  successful  as  the  *'  three 
days"  in  Paris.  The  French  govern- 
ment had  united  all  its  enemies  by  a 
stupidity  which  the  English  Tories 
would  hardly  have  imitated.  The 
French  rising  had  taken  place  in  the 
metropolis  of  a  highly  centralized  gov- 
ernment. The  Reformers  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  decided  to  leave  London  at 
tirst  alone,  and  to  trust  to  the  problem- 
atical joint  action  of  several  provincial 
towns.  The  French  troops  had,  as  a 
body,  refused  to  attack  the  people.  The 
Reformers  constantly  declared  that  the 
troops  in  England  would  not  light,  but 
all  the  detailed  statements  refer  with 
suspicious  unanimity  to  the  Scots  Greys 
at  Birmingham,  and  may  all,  perhaps, 
be  traced  to  the  one  letter-writing  pri- 
vate of  that  regiment,  who  was  shortly 
afterwards  flogged. 

In  fact,  the  military  programme  of 
the  Political  Unions  was  well  fitted  to 
lead  to  the  commonplace  result  of  an 
abortive  rising  at  Birmingham,  de- 
nounced by  the  very  papers  who  had 
just  before  been  preaching  revolution  ; 
a  few  riots  elsewhere  ;  a  crop  of  treason 
trials  —  in  which  Attwood  and  Parkes 


and  Place  would  certainly  have  figured 
—  and  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

But  the  success  of  the  Birmingham 
plan  also  depended  on  the  complete- 
ness of  the  ^^  union  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes."  The  July  Revolution  in 
France  had  been  carried  through  with- 
out leading  either  to  social  disturbance 
or  political  reaction  because,  speaking 
broadly,  the  middle  classes  were  armed 
and  organized,  and  the  working  classes 
were  not.  But  in  the  newly  popu- 
lated manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
strength  of  the  Reform  agitation  lay, 
the  numerical  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  were  not  actual  wage-workers 
was  then,  as  now,  quite  insignificant. 
Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  any  but  "respectable  inhab- 
itants "  from  serving  on  the  councils  of 
the  Unions,  or  speaking  from  their  plat- 
forms. But  those  who  listened  to  the 
speeches  were  working-men  with  their 
own  leaders  and  their  own  ideas. 

Trades  unionism  in  the  "thirties" 
was  perhaps  more  aggressive  than  it 
has  ever  been  since  (though  Mr.  Walter 
Besant  says,  "  there  were  no  trade 
unions "  in  1837).  In  the  spring  of 
1832  the  cotton  spinners  of  Manchester 
were  beginning  the  attempt,  which  they 
carried  through  with  some  success  in 
1833,  to  federate  all  the  trades  unions 
of  England  into  one  body.  In  October, 
1831,  Doherty,  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  scheme,  came  to  London,  and  had 
a  conversation  with  Place. 

He  maintained  that  the  people  ought  no 
longer  to  be  shuffled  off  with  a  bill  which 
would  do  them  no  good,  but  ought  to  take 
the  affair  into  their  own  hands  and  by  force 
to  compel  the  government  to  do  what  was 
right. 

"  I  told  him,"  says  Place  — 

that  the  working  people,  unaided  by  the 
middle  class,  never  had  accomplished  any 
national  movement,  and  that  it  was  insane 
in  him  to  suppose  that  they  could  effect  any 
change  by  force.  He  acknowledged  they 
never  had  made  a  national  movement,  but 
said  that  they  were  now  resolved  to  have 
their  rights,  and  I  should  soon  be  convinced 
I  was  in  error.  They  were  now  organized, 
were  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to 
issue,  and,  if  it  were  possible  they  could 
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fail,  it  were  better  to  be  slain  in  the  attempt 
than  to  go  on,  as  their  enemies,  the  wealth 
accumulators,  now  made  them  go,  in  misery 
unmitigated  and,  as  they  intended,  perpet- 
ually. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  men 
like  Doherty,  and  of  the  continual  warn- 
ings of  Orator  Hunt,  the  northern  trades 
unions  entered  into  the  general  Keform 
movement,  and,  while  protesting  that 
they  wanted  something  more  than  the 
bill,  applauded  and  supported  men  who 
intended  to  oppose  ai\y  further  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.  They  were,  how- 
ever, allies  whom  no  one  who  desired  a 
bourgeois  revolution  could  accept  with- 
out misgiving.  Any  one  who  studies 
those  despatches  from  the  Home  Office 
for  1830  and  1831  which  are  printed  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  papers  will  see  some- 
thing of  the  veiled  civil  war  by  which 
the  economic  position  of  the  northern 
capitalists  was  then  sustained.  On 
May  7th,  1832,  the  day  of  the  second 
rejection  of  the  bill,  a  troop  of  hussars 
escorted  to  Durham  gaol  more  than 
forty  colliers  from  Friar's  Goose,  near 
Newcastle.  These  men,  three  days  be- 
fore, had  been  evicted  from  their  cot- 
tages to  make  room  for  ^' blacklegs  ^' 
from  the  lead  mines,  and  had  been  fired 
upon  by  a  body  of  armed  policemen  sent 
by  the  Whig  government  from  London 
for  the  purpose.  Six  weeks  earlier,  five 
Manchester  workmen  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment,  after 
being  prosecuted  by  the  Whig  attorney- 
general  for  holding  an  open-air  meeting 
on  Sunday,  which  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  borough  reeve,  but  at  which  no 
riot  of  any  kind  had  taken  place. 

In  London,  besides  the  aforesaid  Na- 
tional Political  Union,  there  was  a  "  Na- 
tional Union  of  the  Working  Classes  " 
which,  after  the  manner  of  London 
bodies,  was  more  advanced,  but  at  the 
same  time  smaller  and  weaker,  than  the 
northern  societies.  Place  knew  these 
men  well  and  has  left  a  lively  though 
unfriendly  picture  of  them. 

Ignorant  but  fluent  si)eakers,  filled  with 
bitter  notions  of  animosity  against  every- 
body who  did  not  concur  In  the  absurd  no- 
tions they  entertained  that  everjrthing  which 
was  produced  belonged  to  those  who  by 
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their  labor  produced  it,  and  ought  to  be 
shared  among  them,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  to  enable  him  to  hire  others  as 
laborers,  and  thus,  by  becoming  a  master, 
make  slaves  of  others  under  the  name  of 
workmen.  .  .  .  They  denounced  every  one 
who  dissented  from  these  notions  as  a  po- 
litical economiitt,  under  which  appellation 
was  included  the  notion  of  a  bitter  foe  to 
the  working  classes,  enemies  who  deserved 
no  mercy  at  their  hands. 

The  leaders  of  this  body  also  were  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Whigs.  The  government 
had  ordered  a  solemn  fast  on  March 
2l8t,  as  a  means  of  averting  the  chol- 
era ;  and  the  National  Union  had  or- 
ganized a  procession  through  the  streets 
on  that  day,  headed  by  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  round  of  beef  on  a  pole,  with  the 
iuscription  :  "  The  True  Cure  for  the 
Cholera."  Their  case  was  apparently 
deliberately  postponed  in  order  that, 
being  on  bail,  they  might  be  kept  quiet, 
and  it  was  not  till  May  17th  that  they 
were  tried  and  acquitted. 

But  the  question  of  the  probable  atti- 
tude of  the  English  working  classes  in 
times  of  revolution  was  to  be  as  hypo- 
thetical as  Francis  Place's  skill  in 
organizing  victory.  The  king,  who 
became  a  little  insane  when  excited, 
was,  in  the  course  of  that  eventful 
Friday  afternoon,  politely  bullied  by 
Brougham  and  Grey  into  consenting  to 
make  peers.  The  Whigs,  therefore, 
when  Parliament  met,  announced  their 
definite  return  to  office,  and  the  council 
sitting  in  the  library  at  Charing  Cross 
peacefully  dispersed. 

Henceforth  a  majority  of  the  Tory 
lords  took  Sir  H.  Taylor's  advice  and 
stayed  away  from  the  subsequent  divi- 
sions. The  bill  rapidly  passed  through 
all  stages,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
on  June  7th.  On  July  11th  the  Re- 
formers rejoiced  together  at  a  magnifi- 
cent feast  given  by  the  city  Corporation 
in  the  Guildhall.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
guests  invited  the  *'  Radical  tailor " 
alone  refused  to  come,  "  the  whole  of 
the  city  government  being,"  in  his 
opinion,  ^^a  burlesque  on  the  human 
understanding,  more  contemptible  than 
the  most  paltry  farce  played  in  a  booth 
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at  Q^'i'tholomew's  Pair,  and  more  mis- 
chievous than  any  man  living  is  pre- 
pared to  believe." 

In  January,  1833,  after  the  general 
election  which  followed  the  Reform  Bill, 
Place,  who  was  a  democrat  in  grain, 
wrote  to  Joseph  Parkes  urging  him  to 
get  up  an  agitation  in  Birmingham  for 
the  ballot  and  triennial  Parliaments. 
Seven  months  before  Parkes  had  been 
ready  to  wade  knee-deep  in  blood,  but 
now  he  began  to  make  excuse.  He 
writes :  — 

I  had  rather  go  to  the  Swan  River  or 
even  Botany  Bay,  than  go  through  the 
sacrifices  and  labor  of  the  last  eighteen 
months.  I  have  read  no  books,  I  have  not 
slept  half  enough,  I  have  collected  no 
money,  I  have  neglected  my  business. 
Moreover,  others  have  done  the  same ; 
actually  eight  leading  middlemen  of  the 
Union  have  "broke."  Good-night,  old 
Firebrand. 

The  ''men  of  intelligence  and  prop- 
erty "  had  gained  all  they  wanted. 

Graham  Wallas. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BYWAYS  TO  FORTUNE— BY  SEA. 

Since  Abel  took  to  breeding  sheep, 
and  Cain  turned  his  attention  to  tilling 
the  ground,  there  have  always  been 
certain  recognized  professions.  In 
primitive  ages  the  patriarchs,  who  seem 
to  have  had  ample  elbow-room  though 
they  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  sink- 
ing wells,  were  naturally  associated  with 
pasturage.  With  flocks  and  herds  mul- 
tiplying exceedingly,  they  had  all  the 
simple  luxuries  they  could  desire,  living 
on  their  own  milk  and  meat,  and  wear- 
ing dresses  of  their  own  homespun. 
But  there  were  always  scapegrace  scions 
of  the  patriarchal  households,  such  as 
Ishmael  and  Esau,  who  disliked  the 
dull  simplicity  of  that  quiet,  domestic 
life,  and  sought  excitement  in  field- 
sports  or  predatory  warfare.  As  for 
Nimrod,  who  is  immortalized  in  Meso- 
potamian  myth  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
history,  he  was  the  lineal  pro«yenitor  of 
the  slayers  of   elephants,  tigers,   and 


lions  down  to  Harris  and  Grordon  Gum- 
ming and  Baker,  who  have  found  de- 
light in  the  dangerous  sports  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  semi-tropical  jungles. 
Coming  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
was  excitement  enough  in  the  regular 
and  recognized  occupations.  Even  the 
feudal  serfs  who  were  fettered  to  the 
soil  had  no  assurance  of  being  laid  to 
rest  in  the  parochial  graveyards.  They 
must  follow  their  lords  to  the  field,  and 
their  lords  were  perpetually  fighting. 
Physic  was  at  a  discount,  being  still  in 
its  infancy ;  and  the  law  had  only  its 
irregular  practitioners,  though,  as  Dr. 
Jessop  has  shown,  there  must  have 
been  veiy  tolerable  pickings  in  the  way 
of  drawing  out  leases  and  title-deeds. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  younger  sons,  when 
they  did  not  hang  on  to  the  head  of 
the  house,  went  in  for  the  Church  or 
the  army.  Among  the  lower  orders, 
when  the  peasant  gave  his  master  the 
slip,  or  an  artisan  was  weary  of  ill- 
remunerated  drudgery,  he  became  an 
outlaw  or  broken  man  —  a  begging  friar 
or  a  mercenary  soldier.  M.  Jusserand 
has  very  forcibly  illustrated  the  state 
of  the  English  roads  in  those  times, 
when  they  swarmed  with  sturdy  rogues 
and  mendicants ;  when  each  thicket 
might  shelter  a  gang  of  thieves,  and 
the  commons  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns  were  exceptionally  unsafe  after 
nightfall.  Wherever  the  carcasses  were 
likely  to  be  lying  about,  thither  the 
vultures,  or  rather  the  hawks  and  the 
carrion-crows,  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether. As  the  great  trade-roads  con- 
verged towards  the  metropolis,  the 
well-wooded  home  counties  were  noto- 
riously dangerous  ;  and  Windsor  Forest 
in  especial  had  a  more  infamous  repute 
than  the  heaths  of  Hounslow  or  Bagshot 
some  centuries  afterwards.  Those  who, 
according  to  tlieir  rank,  connections, 
and  means,  preferred  a  lazy  or  a  luxu- 
rious existence,  found  comparatively 
peaceful  quarters  in  the  convents,  al- 
though these,  and  especially  in  the 
north  or  on  the  Welsh  marches,  were 
not  infrequently  burned  over  the  heads 
of  the  tenants.  Nor  even  in  the  con- 
vents was  there  anv  lack  of  cheerful 
society,  as  they  were  hostelries  offering 
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entertainment  to  all  comers.  Beyond 
the  cloister  walls  there  was  excitement 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  pillage  or 
the  prospect  of  more  honorable  booty 
wa»  within  the  reach  of  every  adven- 
turer who  cared  to  risk  the  gibbet  or 
the  wheel,  or  more  creditable  death  on 
the  battlefield ;  each  travelling  mer- 
chant went  in  peril  of  his  life  ;  nor 
was  there  any  possibility  of  striking  out 
a  new  career  unless  one  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  black  arts  in  the  fashion 
of  a  Friar  Bacon. 

The  state  of  England  represented  the 
condition  of   Europe,  though   circum- 
stances might  alter  cases.    The  inhab- 
itants of  the  fertile  German  plains,  of 
sunny  Italy,  and  southern  France  with 
its  rich    vineyards  and    olive-gardens, 
being  relatively  well  off,  were  content 
to  stay  at  home.    Yet  they  could  not 
escape  the   scourge  of  the  civil  broils 
between  princes  and  rival  feudatories  ; 
and  the  fairest  districts  were  the  most 
infested   by  bands  of  ruthless   merce- 
naries.   When  the  cultivator  was  burned 
out  of  his  home  and  bereaved  of  his 
children,  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  troop 
of  ecorcheurH  or  tcnideurs,  commanded 
by  some  ruthless  leader  of  noble  birth, 
who  had  probably  ruined  himself  at  the 
court  or  in  the  Parisian  tripots.    Then, 
after  a  short  and  more   or  less  merry 
career,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the 
sword  or  the  halter.     Provence,  which 
was  the  land  of  love  and  song,  originated 
tlie  trade  of  the  wandering  troubadour. 
Like  Oliver  Goldsmith,  an  accomplished 
flute-player,  in    later    days,  he   roved 
about  from  town  to  town,  from  castle 
to  hamlet,  paying  his  way  with  strains 
from  the  harp  he  carried  slung  at  his 
shoulder.     The  troubadour,  with    the 
herald  or  the  pursuivant,  could  go  un- 
harmed everywhere.    lie  had  the  max- 
imum of  excitement  with  the  minimum 
of  risk  ;  he  had  free  lodging  and  feast- 
ing, ^nd  he  was  ever  welcomed  in  the 
camps  of  the  Free  Companies  or  in  the 
bivouacs  of  the  brigands.     When  he  did 
come  to  grief,  it  was  generally  his  own 
fault ;  for  it  was  his  vanity  to  figure  as 
the  hero  of  his  own  love-ditties,  and  he 
was  apt  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the 
ladies  who    were    neglected    by    their 


warlike  lords.  Then  the  injured  hus- 
band or  the  jealous  lover  might  take 
deadly  revenge,  as  when  one  strolling 
minstrel  was  made  away  with,  that  his 
heart  might  be  served  among  the  entries 
sent  up  to  his  lady's  bower.  In  those 
days  the  trade  of  the  travelling  pack- 
men or  pedlars  needed  far  more  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  than  that  of  the 
minstrels.  It  must  be  supposed  that, 
like  the  persecuted  Jews,  they  made 
handsome  profits,  but  they  faced  seri- 
ous perils.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a 
business  that  put  a  more  constant  men- 
tal strain  on  the  man  whose  soul  was  in 
his  purse  or  in  the  packs  secured  to  his 
sumpter-beast.  The  mystery  is  that 
he  should  have  cleared  any  profits  at 
all.  In  the  towns  there  might  be  rec- 
ognized taxes  or  octroi  duties.  But 
whether  he  followed  the  highroads  or 
threaded  the  mountain  passes,  whether 
he  took  shipping  and  floated  along 
some  broad  waterway,  his  road  lay  ever 
under  the  fortresses  of  the  predator}' 
barons,  who  were  watching  for  prey 
from  their  eyries  like  so  many  falcons 
or  vultures.  They  could  levy  tolls  as 
they  pleased,  and  help  themselves  to 
any  wares  that  took  their  fancy.  The' 
only  explanation  is  that  the  princes 
who  were  their  suzerains  did  something 
for  their  own  sakes  for  the  protection 
of  commerce ;  and  that  on  the  robber- 
haunted  Rhine  and  elsewhere,  the 
leagues  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  of 
the  free  imperial  cities  did  even  more 
to  keep  these  petty  potentates  in  check. 
Yet  the  immediate  temptation  must 
often  have  been  irresistible ;  and  a 
complainant's  remonstrances  could  al- 
ways be  stifled  in  the  dungeons  beneath 
the  castle's  foundations. 

In  England,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  bloody  civil  wars,  things  had  set- 
tled down  into  comparative  tranquillity 
under  the  strong  rule  of  the  Tudors. 
The  regular  trade  with  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  though  occasionally  in- 
terrupted, was  peacefully  conducted. 
At  home,  where  the  laws  were  sternly 
enforced,  there  were  few  openings  for 
voluntary  enterprise.  Then  came  a 
change  and  a  reaction  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.    A  new  spirit  of  exploration 
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and  colonization  was  abroad,  and  En- 
gland had  hitherto  been  left  out  in  the 
cold.  A  papal  bull,  tracing  imaginary 
boundary  lines,  had  divided  the  wealth 
of  the  New  World  between  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  being  enriched  by  the  silver  from 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  ;  by  the 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  from 
Brazil  and  Golconda  ;  by  the  silks  of 
the  Indies  and  the  spices  from  the 
southern  Archipelago.  Yet  the  En- 
glish were  essentially  a  nation  of  sea- 
men, and  it  was  only  circumstances  and 
the  inveteracy  of  commercial  routine 
which  had  limited  their  voyages  to  the 
Channels.  But  new  circumstances  sud- 
denly conspired  to  inaugurate  the  golden 
age  of  adventure.  The  country  and  the 
court  were  reasonably  envious  of  the 
growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
great  Continental  powers.  The  Span- 
iards in  especial  were  the  objects  of 
national  jealousy  and  pious  detestation. 
The  pope  had  sanctioned  the  removal 
of  the  heretic  queen,  and  the  bigoted 
Philip  found  ready  emissaries  in  the 
subtle  Jesuit  priests,  who  stirred  up 
sedition  among  the  semi  -  barbarous 
Irish,  who  lurked  with  the  rats  and  bats 
in  the  hiding-places  of  old  Catholic 
halls,  and  who  everywhere  preached  the 
sacred  duty  of  assassination.  That,  by 
the  way,  has  been  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion in  the  volume  recently  published 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  their  own 
order  —  for  the  Jesuits  have  been  always 
divided  in  two  factions.  It  became  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  sagacious 
ministers  to  carry  the  war  into  the  ene- 
my's camps,  and  enter  for  the  prizes  of 
maritime  exploration.  Nor  was  there 
any  difficulty  in  finding  ready  instru- 
ments in  two  very  different  classes,  who, 
nevertheless,  had  much  besides  courage 
in  (rommon.  The  court  swaiined  with 
])<)()r  or  pennilcHS  young  courtiers  seek- 
ini;  their  fortunes,  who  strove  to  bask 
in  the  smiles  of  the  Virgin  queen.  The 
fair  Elizabeth  was  coquettish  and  penu- 
rious. Money  was  hard  to  come  by, 
and  the  courtiers'  outgoings  were  enor- 
mous, when  they  indulged  in  many 
changes  of  richly  fancied  raiment,  and 
were,  as  partial  to  jewellery  as  any  petite 


maitresae,  Raleigh,  who  was  the  best 
type  of  that  class,  was  lavish  in  his 
personal  expenses  even  in  his  mature r 
years  ;  and  on  his  last  unfortunate  voy- 
ages the  state -cabins  of  the  commodore 
were  marvels  of  decorative  upholstery. 
It  was  Devon  that  took  the  lead  in 
those  davs  :  and  there  were  his  half- 
brothers  the  Gilberts,  the  Grenvilles, 
the  Stukeleys,  and  many  another. 
These  men  may  be  said  to  have  been 
courtiers  before  all,  but  they  were 
courtiers  of  a  peculiar  and  original 
stamp.  They  were  as  different  as  pos- 
sible, for  example,  from  the  mignons  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  whose  courage 
only  showed  itself  in  sanguinary  duel- 
ling, and  who  never  went  campaigning 
in  Flanders  or  Spain  unless  they  could 
take  their  luxuries  along  with  them. 
The  Englishmen,  although  as  frivolous 
in  their  fashion  and  as  effeminate  in 
their  attire  when  at  Greenwich  or  the 
Tower,  were  animated  to  fanaticism 
by  the  spirit  of  loyal  chivalry.  They 
were  ready  for  long  exile  at  a  sign  from 
the  queen,  and  to  sail  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  They  were  willing  to 
exchange  their  lives  of  voluptuous  indo- 
lence for  the  cramped  quarters,  tho 
rough  living,  and  the  dreary  routine 
which  was  then  the  lot  of  the  sea- 
adveuturer.  Moreover,  they  were  prac- 
tically minded  Britons,  eager  to  make 
that  they  might  spend,  and  easily  daz- 
zled by  the  romantic  day-dreams  they 
were  ready  to  accept  as  facts.  They 
knew  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ; 
they  believed  in  an  El  Dorado  as  yet 
undiscovered  ;  they  even  located  lands 
of  fabulous  wealth  amous:  the  foirs  of 
the  future  Newfoundland,  and  the  ice- 
drifts  that  set  down  the  dreary  Labra- 
dor coast.  No  gull  of  our  own  time 
ever  speculated  more  madly  on  the 
faith  of  magnificent  and  shadowy  pro- 
spectuses. Those  lands  existed  for 
them  beyond  a  doubt,  though  doubtless 
there  might  be  difliculty  and  <langer  in 
exploring  them.  In  any  case  there  were 
safe  and  certain  means  of  hedging, 
where  English  pluck  would  pull  them 
through.  They  might  lay  hands  on  the 
gold  and  silver  the  Spaniards  had  leath- 
ered, and  make   prize  of  the  priceless 
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treasure-ships  which  sailed  periodically 
for  the  ports  of  Cadiz  or  Ferrol.  It 
is  true  that  those  great  galleons  were 
so  many  floating  castles,  mounting  for- 
midable artillery  tier  -over  tier,  and 
manned  not  only  by  a  swarm  of  sea- 
men, but  by  squadrons  of  musketeers. 
It  is  true  that  the  English  vessels  were 
small  and  floated  low  in  the  water,  but 
those  well-born  adventurers  had  infinite 
faith  in  the  bull-<log  qualities  of  the 
British  mariner ;  nor  had  they  ever 
much  difliculty  in  mustering  crews  who 
were  to  have  a  more  liberal  share  of 
the  blows  than  of  the  prize-money. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  class  of 
adventurers  — ;  the  class  which  did  the 
more  useful  and  patriotic  service.  They 
were  rough  sea-dogs,  for  the  most  part 
respectably  born  and  well  trained  in  the 
science  of  navigation  as  it  was  then  un- 
derstood. They  were  plain  of  speech 
and  blunt  in  manner — the  younger 
Hawkins  was  an  exception  ;  but  whether 
they  were  flghting  with  their  fellow- 
man  or  the  elements,  they  never  knew 
when  they  were  beaten.  They  seldom 
lost  their  heads  in  extremity  of  peril, 
and  showed  wonderful  fertility  of  re- 
source in  dantjers  as  terrible  as  thev 
were  unfamiliar.  Naturally,  those  men 
were  no  more  absolutely  disinterested 
than  their  neighbors  ;  Jind  they  would 
sometimes  neglect  duty  for  gain  when 
fortune  sent  a  tempting  chance  of 
booty.  Hawkins  the  elder,  Morgan, 
and  even  Francis  Drake,  were  bitterly 
reproached  for  that,  though  their  short- 
comings were  condoned  in  favor  of  their 
achievements.  But,  as  a  rule,  they 
made  their  immortal  reputations  by  ex- 
plorations which  brought  them  little 
but  sufferings  and  loss,  and  in  which 
they  were  only  stimulated  by  prospects 
of  a  remote  reward.  Like  the  Devon 
knights  and  gentlemen,  they  found 
backers  among  speculative  merchants 
who  furnished  the  ships  and  stores 
and  guaranteed  the  wages.  But  when- 
ever they  realized  a  little  money  for 
themselves,  they  were  always  willing  to 
'' plunge"  into  it,  and  to  stake  it  on 
some  new  specuLition  a  trifle  more 
hazardous  than  the  last.  As  for  their 
lives,  their  lives  were  thrown  in,  as  be- 


ing of  no  concern  to  anybody  but  the 
careless  owners. 

Worthy  Master  John  Davis  is  one  of 
the  flrst  and  best  specimens  of  those 
daring,     disinterested,     and     patriotic 
Elizabethan  navigators.     Thanks,  per- 
haps, to  the    Straits   which   bear    his 
name,  his  memory  is  chiefly  associated 
witli  Polar  exploration.     But  when  he 
took  service  with  the  Dutch,  as  when 
he  sailed  in  the  ships  of  English  mer- 
chants, he  suffered  and  ventured  more 
in  the  tropics,  where  he  left  the  hard 
savings  of  a  toilsome  life.     It  is  difflcult 
now  fully  to  realize  the  dangers  and  the 
unfamiliar  responsibilities  of  the   early 
Arctic    adventurers.      Their  undertak- 
ings were  based  upon   mistaken  data ; 
they  made  acquaintance   with   strange 
and  portentous  phenomena.     They  had 
neither  geographicid  knowledge  nor  rea- 
sonably good  charts  to  guide  them.    The 
rude  maps  which  had  been  evolved  ver}» 
much    b}'    ingenious    speculation  were 
fanciful  in  the    extreme.      They  pos- 
sessed the  mariner's  compass   and  the 
astrolabe,  but  neither  the  sextant  nor 
the    chronometer.      It    is   suflicient  to 
contrast  the  haphazard  expeditions  of  a 
Davis  or  a  Hudson  with  the  elaborate 
equipment  of  the  perfectly  constructed 
vessels  which  were  commanded  by  Sir 
George  Nares.     Much  depended  on  the 
choice    of    offlcers,  who,  though  they 
might  be  "  stout  seamen,"  were  seldom 
men  of  position  or  education,  and   too 
often  inclined  to  cabal.    The  crews  were 
made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  reckless 
dare-devils,    but    they    were   ignorant, 
impulsive,   and    short-sighted.      Their 
courage  seldom  failed  when  it  was  a 
question  of  flghting.      But  they  were 
abjectly  superstitious  and  easily  scared 
in  unprecedented  circumstances.    They 
shuddered  with  fear  as  much  as   cold 
under  the  lee  of  a  toppling  iceberg  ;  and 
the  sight  of  a  "corposant"  on  a  yard- 
arm  flashing  in  the  gloom  between  elec- 
trical skies    and   phosphorescent  seas, 
sent  the  most  abandoned  blasphemers 
to  their  knees.     These    ships    seMom 
carried  a  surgeon,  and  yet  the  victual- 
ling, if  the  cruise  was  unduly  prolonged, 
was  sure  to  cut  out  work  for  the   fac- 
ulty.    They  laid  in  good  store   of  salt 
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meats  and  salt  fish,  but  tliere  was  neither 
lime-juice  nor  anti-scorbutics  of  any 
kind.  One  thing  they  had  in  their 
favor.  They  drew  their  drink,  so  long 
as  these  lasted,  from  barrels  of  sound 
English  ale,  which  was  more  wholesome 
than  the  fiery  new  rum  of  the  period, 
and  more  nourishing  than  the  diluted 
spirit  which  at  a  later  date  got  the  name 
of  grog,  from  the  sobriquet  of  a  gallant 
admiral  who  went  in  for  modified  tem- 
perance on  the  unhealthy  West  Indian 
station. 

Then  if  we  look  at  the  size  of  the 
vessels  I  Some  of  them  styled  pinnaces 
were  simply  cock-boats.  Broad  in  the 
beam,  they  were  buoyant  as  corks,  yet 
little  could  be  said  for  their  handiness 
and  less  for  their  sailing  qualities.  The 
Squirrel,  which  went  down  with  the 
pious  and  valiant  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
in  the  Atlantic,  was  only  of  fifteen  tons  ; 
and  though  she  went  to  the  bottom  in  a 
tremendous  storm,  she  had  tempted 
Providence  successfully  on  the  outward 
voyage.  Davis's  first  expedition  con- 
sisted of  the  Sunshine  and  the  Moon- 
shine, which  were  respectively  of  fifty 
and  thirty-five  tons.  The  crew  of  the 
Sunshine,  all  told,  were  twenty -four 
men  and  an  active  boy  ;  and  four  of  the 
men,  strange  to  say,  were  set  down  as 
musicians.  His  object  was  nothing  less 
than  to  strike  out  a  north-west  trade- 
route  to  Cathay  ;  and  yet  in  this  lum- 
bering little  craft  of  his  —  as  if  he 
deemed  that  time  was  of  no  conse- 
quence—  he  did  not  sail  from  Dart- 
mouth till  the  7th  of  June.  Nothins: 
can  be  more  conclusive  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  the  elementary 
conditions  of  Arctic  exploration.  They 
were  delayed  in  the  Channel  for  many 
days,  first  by  contrary  winds,  and  after- 
wards by  dense  fogs.  The  first  piece 
of  luck  was  when  they  met  a  shoal  of 
porpoises  in  the  Atlantic  ;  some  of  these 
queer  fishes  were  harpooned,  and  pro- 
nounced as  good  as  mutton.  Farther 
to  the  north,  marine  monsters  were 
common.  Had  they  been  out  on  a 
whaling  cruise,  they  might  have  filled 
their  oil-tanks  and  made  their  fortunes, 
without  going  so  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Iceland.     For  at  that  time  the  whales 


were  almost  as  free  from  suspicion  of 
evil  as  the  brute  associates  of  Adam  in 
the  Grarden  of  Eden,  although  already 
the  venturesome  Basque  fishermen  were 
beginning  to  peVsecute  them.  In  three 
weeks,  thanks  to  favoring  breezes,  the 
explorers  might  have  sighted  Greenland 
had  the  weather  been  clear.  But  eveiy- 
thing  was  enveloped  in  dripping  mists, 
out  of  which  came  the  sound  of  "a 
mighty  roaring."  The  mist  lifted,  and 
then  it  Wiis  seen  that  the  ship  of  fifty 
tons  with  her  smaller  consort  were  on 
the  skirts  of  a  drifting  and  crashing 
pack  of  ice,  backed  up  by  the  snow 
covered  mountains  of  Greenland.  Even 
Davis's  stout  heart  sunkj  though  it  was 
precisely  what  he  might  have  expected. 
He  christened  that  grim  continent  "  the 
Land  of  Desolation,"  and  he  quaintly 
declares  that  "  the  irksome  noise  of  the 
ice  and  the  loathsome  view  of  the  shore 
bred  strange  conceits  among  us."  Nev- 
ertheless, with  his  indomitable  pluck, 
he  pushed  on,  making  friends  with  the 
natives,  and  there  the  musicians  proved 
extremely  useful.  They  piped  to  the 
dancing  of  the  delighted  barbarians, 
who  bartered  their  seal-fiesh  and  bear's- 
meat  for  trifies  that  seemed  inestimable 
treasures. 

But  our  purpose  is  not  to  trace  the 
story  of  Arctic  discovery,  but  merely 
to  indicate  the  risks  and  troubles  of  the 
adventurers.     On  this    occasion  Davis 
had  groped  his  way  as  far  as  the  en- 
trance of  Cumberland  Gulf,  and  as  he 
believed  it  was  probably  the  passage  to 
the    Indies,  he  came    home    tolerably 
contented.      There    is  nothing    excep- 
tionally noteworthy  in  his  second  and 
third  voyages,  except  that  pinnaces  of 
ten  and  of  twenty  tons  were  considered 
suitable  for  navigating  the  ice-pack  and 
threading  the  floating  icebergs.     On  the 
third  voyage  he  made  the  discovery  of 
Davis    Straits,  though    he  might   well 
have  doubted  whether  the  frost-bound 
passage,   whithersoever  it  might  lead, 
would  be  practicable  for  contemporary 
commerce.     From  the  low  deck  of  the 
little  Sunshine  he  looked  out  on   cur- 
rents which  are  called  on  the  new  map 
'Mhe  furious  overfall."     "We  fell  into 
a  mighty  race,  where  an   island  of  ico 
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was  carried  by  the  current  as  fast  as 
our  barks  could  sail.  We  saw  the  sea 
falling  down  into  the  gulf  with  a  mighty 
overfall,  and  running  with  divers  circu- 
lar motions  like  whirlepools  in  such  son 
as  forcible  streams  passe  thorow  the 
arches  of  bridges."  If  Davis  made  little 
by  his  northern  voyages,  at  all  events 
he  gained  an  immortal  name  among 
practical  geographers.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  rediscovered  the  regions  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  Norse  vikings 
and  visited  by  Portuguese.  He  recti- 
fied the  map  of  his  English  precut*sor, 
Frobisher,  with  two  vaguely  defined 
Meta  Incognita^  so  named  by  the  erudite 
Virgin  queen.  And  he  showed  con- 
clusively that  Frobisher  had  gone  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  when  he  went  quest- 
ing for  gold  mines  in  the  ice-fields  of 
Greenland.  He  was  followed  by  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  and  by  Bafiin,  who  made 
in  the  little  bark  Discovery  of  thirty- 
five  tons  the  most  successful  voyage 
of  the  century.  Bafiin  piloted  the  ves- 
sel, which,  with  its  seventeen  hands, 
reached  the  north  waters  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  was  for  centuries  to  prove 
so  lucrative  to  the  Scottish  and  north 
English  whaling  fleets. 

The  Arctic  voyagers  sank  more  money 
than  they  made  in  their  daring  attempts 
at  short  cuts  to  fortune.  The  merchant 
adventurers,  who  had  supplied  the  cap- 
ital, were  disgusted  with  speculations 
which  did  not  pay.  The  buccaneers 
did  a  far  more  profitable  business. 
During  the  days  in  which  they  were  the 
terror  of  the  seas,  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  They  really  began 
as  privateers,  though  they  seldom 
troubled  themselves  with  papers  or 
commissions  from  the  crown ;  then 
they  formed  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  devoted  themselves  in  the 
intervals  of  their  cruises  to  sun-drying 
the  houcan  which  gave  them  their 
name.  Finally,  when  their  excesses 
had  become  scandals  to  humanity,  the 
reckless  survivors  degenerated  into 
])irate8,  and  when  not  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom by  broadsides  from  cruisers,  they 
often  brought  up  at  Execution  Dock. 
The  first  of  these  were  patriots  and 
philanthropists^  though  men  of  business 


before  all,  and  they  carried   out  their 
sanguinary  trade  in  most    methodical 
fashion.     Its  beginnings  were  in    this 
wise.    Since  the  wars   in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  destruction  of   the  Ar- 
mada, notwithstanding  the  humiliating 
advances  of  the  Scottish  Solomon,  there 
had  been  perpetual  animosity  between 
England  and  Spain.      The    Dutch,  of 
course,  detected    the    descendants    of 
their  old  papal  tyrants  ;    and  Catholic 
France  was  naturally  jealous    of    the 
colonial    prosperity    of     her   southern 
neighbor.    Even  when  the  European 
powers  were  at  peace  with  Spain,  they 
would  always  connive  at  anything  that 
might  injure    her.      When,   with    the 
lavish  expenditure  of   their  profiigate 
courts,   the    French     kings    and    their 
treasuries  were  in  perpetual  difficulties  ; 
when  English  courtiers  were  pawning 
old  plate  in  the  civil  wars,  or  content  to 
be  the   pensioners  of  the  impecunious 
French  monarchs,  —  the    treasuries  of 
the  Castiles  were   full  to  overfiowing. 
The  precious  metals  of  that  New  World 
which  Columbus  had  given  them  were 
being  smelted  into  ingots,  or  coined  into 
moid  ores  and  doubloons.     Each  month, 
at  certain  seasons,  saw  the  arrival  of 
treasure-fieets  at  Vigo  or  Cadiz.     The 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  trading  on 
superstition    and    bigotry,  revelled    in 
luxury  at  home,  or  were   well  content 
to  expatriate    themselves   to  the   rich 
colonial  benefices.     They  clothed  them- 
selves in  vestments  heavy  with  brocaded 
gold,  and    served    the    sacraments    in 
chalices  sparkling   with  gems   to    the 
light  of  the  golden  candelabra  on  altars 
of  solid  silver.     The   homeward-bound 
ships  were  loaded  with    superb    plate 
and  jewellery,  fashioned    by   cunning 
native  workmen  across  the  se^ns.     The 
great     galleons    were     ballasted    with 
chests  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  holds  of 
the  ships  from  the  East  and  the  Spice 
Islands  were  stored  with  silks  and  bro- 
cades and  spices.     All  these  cargoes  of 
untold  wealth  were  carried    past    the 
Channel  and  the  blustering  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, where  the  fishermen  were  risking 
their    lives    for   herring,  or   painfully 
dredginf?  the  shores  for  oysters.     It  was 
like    tempting  a  half-starved    dog    by 
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dangling  chicken  and  sweetbread  before 
his  nostrils.  No  one  could  then  despise 
the  Spanish  soldiery ;  but  the  Dutch, 
the  English,  and  even  the  French,  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  Spanish 
seamanship.  Had  it  not  been  so,  and 
had  not  the  contempt  been  in  great 
measure  justified,  they  would  never 
have  dared,  and  dared  successfully,  to 
attack  the  towering  galleons. 

We  said  that  the  first  of  the  bucca- 
neers were  patriots  and  philanthropists. 
As  patriots,  they  looked  on  the  Spaniard 
as  a  common  enemy  ;  and  as  philan- 
thropists, they  regarded  him  as  the 
foe  of  mankind.  Terrible  tales  were 
told  of  the  merciless  tyranny  to  which 
the  unfortunate  aborigines  had  been 
subjected  ;  yet  terrible  as  they  sounded, 
they  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Cupidity  and  cruelty  had  overreached 
themselves  ;  even  the  self-interest  that 
miijht  have  shown  consideration  for  use- 
ful  shives  could  not  save  the  wretched 
natives  from  extermination.  They  had 
been  driven  to  suicide  b}'  the  untold 
horrors  of  the  mines,  and  when  they 
sought  refuge  in  the  forests,  had  been 
hunted  down  by  bloodhounds.  The 
torments  of  the  Inquisition  had  con- 
verted them  in  troops  to  a  religion  they 
had  every  reason  for  detesting.  So  the 
cruises  for  gold  became  so  many  pious 
crusades  against  monsters  who  were 
beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.  Indeed 
in  the  worst  and  wildest  of  the  bucca- 
neers there  was  a  strangely  perverted 
inspiration  of  ferocious  chivalry.  That 
dashing  Gascon,  Louis  de  Month  run, 
was  stirred  by  the  same  fits  of  uncon- 
trollable passion  as  the  godly  and  gal- 
lant Sir  Richard  Grenville,  when  he 
thought  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards 
to  their  unfortunate  Indian  subjects. 
As  Grenville  would  grind  his  wineglass 
between  his  clenched  teeth,  so  De  Mont- 
brun  would  mutilate  himself,  in  his  pas- 
sionate frenzy,  like  a  priest  of  Baal  or 
an  Indian  fakir.  When  men  were  so 
moved  in  Devon  or  the  Gironde,  it  may 
be  imagined  how  they  felt  wlien  they 
actually  came  to  blows.  Montbrun, 
like  many  others,  swore  solemnly  to 
give  no  quarter,  and  when  these  phi- 
lanthropists did  make  prize  of  an  enemy, 


each  man  and  woman  was  invariably 
doomed.  To  do  them  justice,  we  do 
not  hear  that  they  imitated  the  Span- 
iards in  cold-blooded  tortures. 

The  redeeming  features  in  the  buc- 
caneers' career  were  their  dauntless 
courage  and  their  staunch  comrade- 
ship. As  a  rule,  the  Spanish- American 
merchantmen  were  formidable  floating 
castles.  They  might  carry  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  a  crew,  with  a  company 
or  two  of  disciplined  soldiers.  They 
mounted  many  guns  of  heavy  metal. 
The  "  musketeers "  were  freely  fur- 
nished with  those  bell-mouthed  trahucos 
which  belched  out  bullets  by  the 
quarter-bushel,  and  were  excessively 
disagreeable  at  close  quarters  ;  and  they 
were  clothed  in  cuirasses  or  buff,  which 
would  turn  a  ball.  The  poop  and  the 
forecastle  were  solid  forts,  and  the 
former  was  furnished  with  semi-circular 
galleries,  from  which  the  defenders 
could  tire  with  commanding  precision. 
There  were  boarding  nettings  to  be 
triced  to  the  rigging  ;  and  even  at  the 
waist,  where  the  sides  were  the  lowest, 
boarding  must  have  been  like  scrambling 
up  the  side  of  a  house.  If  we  turn,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  light  buccaneer- 
ing craft,  it  would  seem  there  was  no 
sort  of  equality.  They  were  generally 
schooners  or  brigantines  of  small  bur- 
then, with  tall  but  tapering  spars, 
carr}'ing  a  tremendous  weight  of  canvas. 
Their  guns  were  necessarily  few,  though 
one  or  two  were  formidable.  The  men 
at  the  most  could  not  be  numerous, 
although  packed  away  above  and  below 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  Where  they 
excelled  was  in  seamanship  and  dex- 
terous manoeuvring.  In  certain  light 
winds  they  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
If  their  luck  was  good,  the  enemy's 
gunners  would  fire  wide  of  the  small 
and  shifting  mark.  Their  very  audacity 
often  saved  them  disaster,  for  at  the 
closest  quarters  it  was  impossible  to 
depress  the  guns  so  as  to  do  them  seri- 
ous damage.  When  they  did  board, 
there  was  no  need  to  give  the  watch- 
word—  death  or  victory.  They  were 
fighting  not  only  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  but  with  thumbscrews  and  hot 
gridirons  in  the  more  remote  prospcc- 
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tive.  That  accounts  for  the  animation 
they  threw  into  the  attack,  but  we  con- 
fess we  are  still  mystified  by  the  tri- 
umphs that  crowned  their  audacity. 
For  even  the  buccaneers  never  denied 
the  Spanish  pluck,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  likewise  fighting  for  existence. 

Gradually  these  tempting  sea-borne 
prizes  became  more  rare,  or  at  least 
more  difficult  of  attainment.  The  great 
treasure-ships  took  to  sailing  in  com- 
pany, and  could  not  be  assailed  with 
impunity  by  anything  short  of  an  armed 
squadron.  Still  they  were  bound  over 
to  caution,  for  they  knew  that  the  buc- 
caneers were  always  on  the  watch. 
These  gentry,  after  the  devastation  of 
St.  Domingo,  had  taken  to  making 
more  or  less  permanent  settlements. 
The  Tortugas  were  their  great  head- 
quarters. But  as  all  these  islands  were 
claimed  by  Spain,  it  was  doubly  a  point 
of  honor  for  the  Spaniards  to  extermi- 
nate the  intruders.  The  shores  were 
frequently  visited  by  Guardaa  Costa 
vs'hich  made  sudden  descents,  and  finall}' 
dropped  in  on  a  settlement  under  cover 
of  the  night.  The  buccaneers  were 
roused  from  their  peaceful  slumbers  to 
fall  fighting,  or  break  back  as  refugees 
into  the  bush.  When  left  to  themselves, 
their  habits  were  tolerably  harmless, 
though  they  were  devoted  to  dice  and 
drink,  and  they  lived  in  rude  plenty. 
They  hunted  down  the  herds  of  wild 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  smoked  the  fiesh 
of  the  slaughtered  beasts  over  their 
fires  into  the  hoiican  which  they  used 
themselves  and  sold  to  the  Port  Royal 
traders.  Besides  pork  and  beef,  they 
had  all  manner  of  game,  and  a  special 
delicacy  was  the  pig-like  manatee,  an 
aquatic  animal  that  pastured  on  the 
subaqueous  weeds,  find  has  long  since 
disappeared,  save  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  upper  Amazon.  For  vegetables, 
there  were  the  mountain-cabbage  and 
the  plantain.  They  tapped  the  palms 
for  the  sparkling  palm-wine,  and  turned 
the  turtles  that  swarmed  on  the  beach. 
These  buccaneers  paid  special  attention 
to  costume.  Over  their  shirts  they 
wore  rough,  square-cut  Norfolk  jackets, 
or  dressed  in  the  hides  of  the  cattle 
they  had  slaughtered.     But,  as  profes- 


sional butchers,  they  made  it  a  point  of 
etiquette  never  to  wash  their  clothes  or 
to  cleanse  them  from  blood-stains. 
They  never  cut  their  hair — like  Naza- 
rites,  they  had  taken  a  vow  against 
razors  ;  and  they  dispensed  with  the 
use  of  brush  and  comb,  as  if  pledged, 
like  Brahmins,  to  the  preservation  of 
vermin.  When  the  life  of  the  land- 
lubber began  to  pall,  or  when  the  Span- 
iards had  made  the  shore  too  hot  for 
them,  they  would  betake  themselves  to 
the  sea  again,  and  they  could  always 
find  engagements  on  the  wharves  of 
Jamaica.  In  their  light  vessels  they 
would  return  the  visits  of  the  Ghmrdas 
Costa,  and  repay  injury  with  interest. 
^Nothing  could  have  been  more  auda- 
cious than  the  way  in  which  they 
infested  the  roads  of  such  strongly 
garrisoned  seaports  as  Cartagena  and 
Panama,  cutting  out  the  ships  lying 
at  anchor,  and  even  carr}- ing  out  their 
burglarious  enterprises  on  the  stores, 
the  churches,  and  the  custom-houses. 

It  was  a  merry  and  an  exciting  life 
while  it  lasted,  and  very  large  sums  of 
Spanish  money  must  have  pasjsed 
through  the  hands  of  many  of  these 
men.  But  we  need  scarcely  say  they 
were  not  given  to  saving,  and  even  the 
chiefs  seldom  opened  banking  accounts. 
It  was  only  now  and  again  that  a  prudent 
speculator  like  Morgan,  having  retired 
on  ample  means,  died  rich  and  highly 
respected.  Yet  we  cannot  have  much 
reverence  for  Morgan's  memory.  The 
heroic  captain  who  sacked  Panama, 
turned  traitor  and  played  booty  on  his 
comrades  and  folio  we  re,  before  judicious 
bribery  and  the  corruption  of  the  court 
procured  him  letters  of  indemnity  and 
the  deputy  governorship  of  Jamaica. 
Jamaica  was  the  ideal  elvsium  of  the 
buccaneers  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
only  went  thither  to  get  rid  of  their 
prize  money.  Port  Royal  may  have 
been  the  privateers'  paradise,  but  it 
must  have  been  a  pandemonium  for  all 
decent-living  folks,  though  the  planters 
and  the  merchants  might  have  gold  for 
the  gathering.  We  can  picture  the 
sickly  city  —  the  shrine  of  yellow  fever 
—  Ivina:  under  the  sun-blaze,  though 
the  luxuriant  creepers  and  the  orange 
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and  Bhaddock  groves  give  here  and 
there  some  refreshing  sense  of  cool- 
ness. The  shingle,  one-storied  houses 
of  the  better  sort,  which  face  the  sea, 
are  surrounded  with  spacious  veran- 
dahs ;  but  the  back  lanes  are  a  grimy 
labyrinth  of  hovels,  with  vultures  and 
john-crows  for  the  scavengers.  The 
bullock-drays  laden  with  sugar-hogs- 
heads and  rum-casks  are  creaking  along 
the  sandy  streets  to  wharves  that  are 
cumbered  with  piles  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise.  The  air  is  redolent  with 
the  sickly  smell  of  sugar  and  the  over- 
powering odor  of  fiery  new  rum.  Sea- 
wards, the  harbor  seems  singularly 
peaceful,  for  all  the  ships  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  crews  or  left  in 
charge  of  a  caretaker.  Ashore,  one 
house  in  each  seven  or  thereabouts  is 
a  tavern.  The  doors  are  opened  wide, 
and  there  is  scarce  a  vestige  of  glass 
in  the  shattered  windows.  By  night 
as  well  as  by  day  is  a  more  or  less  sub- 
dued roar  of  mad  revelry.  Old  friends, 
animated  by  the  memories  of  common 
dangers  and  common  crimes,  come  to- 
gether in  unexpected  meetings.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  they  do  eat  now 
and  then  ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
are  always  drinking.  Kegs  of  rum  are 
ever  on  tap,  and  strong  punch  is  sim- 
mering in  steaming  caldrons.  It  is  the 
very  liquor  for  that  burning  and  glow- 
ing climate.  No  Calif ornian  or  Austra- 
lian miner  ever  "shouted"  for  drinks 
in  more  reckless  fashion.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion often  fiercely  disputed  with  pistol 
and  knife,  who  is  to  have  the  privilege 
of  paying  the  reckoning.  Each  man 
carries  a  long  slashing  knife,  and  at 
least  a  pair  or  two  of  loaded  pistols. 
The  dens  are  filled  with  troops  of  black 
and  coffee-colored  Delilahs ;  and  the 
more  strong-headed  of  the  revellers  are 
thumbing  greasy  cards  or  casting  the 
dice  on  the  tables  or  the  top  of  a  spirit- 
cask.  Were  it  not  that  they  quickly 
got  rid  of  their  gains,  the  mortality 
would  have  been  portentous,  and  the 
mischief  must  soon  have  cured  itself. 
As  it  is,  the  haggard  debauchees  only 
get  rope  enough  to  leave  them  some- 
what in  debt  to  the  crimps  and  the 
tavern-keepers,  and  then  they  must  go 


forth  to  the  sea  again,  to  recruit  their 
nerves  and  replenish  their  purses. 

When  international  relations  became 
somewhat  more  settled,  and  outrages  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  might  breed 
European  complications,  the  buccaneers 
as  buccaneers  ceased  to  exist.  But  it 
was  an  easy  and  very  natural  transition 
from  buccaneer  to  pirate.  Men  who 
had  always  worn  halters  by  way  of 
cravats  were  noways  particular  as  to 
the  manner  of  their  death  or  their 
memories.  Few  of  the  ruffians  we  have 
seen  carousing  at  Fort  Koyal  had  any 
scruples  of  conscience.  They  ceased 
to  fly  the  French  or  English  flags  offi- 
cially, though  they  had  chests  stored 
with  the  colors  of  all  nations,  which 
they  might  hang  out  on  occasions  as 
signal-snares.  They  boldly  hoisted  the 
significantly  sinister  "Jolly  Roger," 
which  bore  the  white  death's-head  and 
cross-bones  on  a  sable  background. 
The  meaning  of  the  emblem  was  well 
understood.  They  declared  themselves 
friends  of  the  sea  and  foes  to  all  peace- 
ful navigators.  They  had  practical 
ideas  as  to  dangerous  evidence.  The 
murder  of  all  recalcitrant  prisoners  was 
a  sure  guarantee  for  their  silence.  The 
hellish  ceremony  of  walking  the  plank 
was  observed  with  all  who  had  escaped 
the  bullet  or  the  cutlass.  Some  met 
their  fate  manfully  ;  others  with  pitiful 
and  futile  entreaties  for  mercy.  But 
one  after  another  toppled  over  into  the 
clear  blue  sea,  and  the  fiends  were  de- 
lighted to  watch  their  dying  struggles, 
as  they  sank  out  of  sight  amid  widening 
circles,  or  were  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
ravenous  sharks.  The  buccaneers  had 
been  rough,  fierce,  and  blasphemous, 
but  they  had  preserved  some  semblance 
of  decency  and  discipline.  The  pirate 
crews  were  so  many  republican  social- 
ists, who  vied  with  each  other  in  trucu- 
lent ferocity  and  infamy.  They  elected 
and  deposed  their  officers  in  public 
council.  Clemency  or  any  sign  of  hu- 
man feeling  was  the  one  unpardonable 
crime.  Strangely  enough,  among  them- 
selves they  seem  to  have  objected  to 
the  deliberate  death-penalty.  But  the 
marooning  which  was  much  in  favor  was 
infinitely  worse  than  shooting  or  hang- 
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iDg.  The  victim  was  set  ashore  on  a 
desert  island,  with  provisions  sufficient 
for  two  or  three  days,  a  musket,  and 
half-a-dozen  charges  of  ammunition. 
He  might  find  water  or  he  might  not. 
In  any  case  there  was  virtually  no  hope 
of  deliverance.  We  can  conceive  no 
more  horrible  situation  than  that  of  the 
deserted  pirate,  exchanging  the  jovial 
hell  of  his  sociable  ship  for  his  dreary 
loneliness ;  suffering  from  incipient 
delirium  tremens  in  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  strong  drink  ;  and  hunted  in  his 
blind  and  besotted  superstitions  by  the 
spectres  of  his  victims  and  the  memo- 
ries of  his  crimes. 

There  is  more  than  one  curious  and 
interesting  narrative  by  men  who  con- 
sented to  ship  with  the  pirates  rather 
than  walk  the  plank.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  these  pitiful  renegades  to 
legality,  although  they  took  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  to  escape,  were 
by  no  means  particular.  Yet  unscrupu- 
lous and  irreligious  as  they  must  have 
been,  they  were  shocked  and  repelled 
by  the  brutality  of  their  companions, 
and  especially  by  the  foul  blasphemies 
and  obscenities  which  were  their  famil- 
iar forms  of  speech.  Scott,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  has  indicated  admirably  the 
habits  and  domestic  economy  on  board 
a  piratical  rover.  He  makes  his  pirates 
j^ive  reminiscences  of  merry  revels, 
where  the  hatches  were  battened  down, 
where  brimstone  matches  were  kindled, 
and  where  the  jolly  president,  in  grimly 
liumorous  mood,  discharges  his  pistols 
right  and  left  beneath  the  table.  And 
we  know  not  whether  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Wizard's  imasjination  for  the 
delightful  touch  of  the  captain  who 
tempered  profligacy  with  Puritanism, 
and  read  prayers  every  morning  to  the 
ship's  company.  Tom  Cringle,  too, 
has  most  dramatic  descriptions  of  the 
pirates  who  were  still  the  terror  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Cuban  waters  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centur}'. 
But  when  Scott  talks  of  a  cabin-table 
he  credits  the  adventurers  with  a  luxury 
of  furniture  which,  according  to  other 
authorities,  was  by  no  means  common. 
The  profession  was  as  pregnant  with 
discomfort  as    with  dan^jer.     AVe   are 


assured  that  the  bare  cabin  was  always 
kept  in  fighting  trim,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers squatted  at  their  meals  on  carpets 
under  the  gun-carriages.  There  were 
neither  beds  nor  bunks,  and  even  ham- 
mocks were  scarce.  As  the  ships  were 
always  overmanned,  the  men  threw 
themselves  down  as  they  could  on  the 
decks,  with  a  jacket  for  pillow  and  a 
single  rug  to  protect  them  from  the 
night  dews. 

The  privateers  in  the  wars  with 
France  and  America  ran  great  risks  on 
the  strength  of  commensurate  profits. 
If  the  ships  were  not  sunk,  the  crews  in 
case  of  captiu*e  were  consigned  indefi- 
nitely to  the  hulks  or  the  prison.  They 
had  their  regular  letters  of  marque  from 
the  government,  but  those  chartered 
libertines  of  the  ocean  had  few  friends 
even  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
regular  naval  service.  In  fact.  Jack  of 
the  royal  marine  was  jealous  of  the  pri- 
vateer's-man,  who  with  good  pay  had  his 
sliare  in  the  profits,  and  was  always 
looking  out  for  prizes  and  plunder.  It 
was  not  a  road  to  wealth  which  would 
have  commended  itself  to  sensitve  con- 
sciences. But  many  a  respectable 
merchant  in  London  or  Bristol  had 
grown  rich  by  plundering  the  commerce 
of  other  countries.  At  first,  with  any 
reasonable  luck,  his  trade  was  wonder- 
fully lucrative.  Those  ships  built  for 
speed,  though  almost  top-heavy  with 
their  tall  spars,  their  spread  of  sails, 
and  their  batteries  of  heavy  metal, 
would  steal  down  the  French  shores 
of  the  Channel.  Even  merchantmen 
struggling  for  convoy  were  never  safe, 
and  they  could  cut  out  craft  lying  at 
anchor.  Of  course,  as  they  depended 
on  canvas  in  place  of  steam,  they  would 
sometimes  be  becalmed  in  awkward 
circumstances.  Sunrise  might  see  them 
within  range  of  a  fort  on  the  cliffs,  or 
the  sudden  lifting  of  a  fog  in  mid-chan- 
nel might  reveal  the  yawning  broadsides 
of  a  French  line-of-battle  ship.  But  on 
the  whole  they  were  so  fortunate  that 
they  swept  the  English  seas,  and  then 
they  had  to  try  their  luck  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  That  was  danger- 
ous, troublesome,  and  far  less  profitable. 
They  could  no  longer  send  their  prizes 
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ID  a  few  hours  to  Portsmouth  or  Fly-, 
mouth,  where  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  ships  and  cargoes.  Aud  a  t^p- 
heavy,  iU-triramed craft  waa  inawkward 
case  when  caught  in  a  storm  or  tornado 
in  mid-ocean.  So  tliat  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  tlie  war  privateering  had  been 
decaying,  owing  in  great  measure  to  its 


Smuggling  would  deserve  an  article 
to  itself,  and  we  can  only  touch  on  it. 
Now  the  rows  of  snug,  whitewashed 
preventive  stations  crowning  our  cliffs 
are  capital  quarters  for  naval  reserve 
men,  but  otherwise  they  seem  to  be 
more  decorative  than  useful.  A  hun- 
dred, or  even  fifty,  years  ago,  it  was  a 
very  different  thing.  The  sea  was 
swarming  with  sioops  and  schooners  of 
the  contraband  ;  the  cliffs  were  Hashing 
in  dark  nights  with  signals  and  counter 
signids.  Spies  were  liberally  paid  or 
one  side  and  tlie  other.  In  all  Ui< 
Cinque  Ports  and  other  southern  const- 
towns  were  citizens  who  were  notori- 
ously enriched  by  smuggling.  As  w( 
have  been  lately  told  by  "  A  Son  of  the 
Marshes,"  there  are  still  quaint  old 
houses  in  Sandwich  and  elsewhere 
wjiere  the  picturesque  cliimney-s tacks 
were  devised  as  watcli-towers  ;  where 
there  were  secret  chambers,  and  in- 
genious hiding- holes,  and  intricate 
labyrinths  of  capacious  cellarage 
mysterious  bolt-holes.  The  sanctity  of 
the  church  waa  pressed  into  the  : 
vice,  and  kegs  were  hidden  away  in 
Ijelfries,  or  buried  beneath  the  flooring 
of  the  vestries.  Ancient  mills  being 
places  of  parochial  resort:  at  all  hi 
were  exceptionally  likely  to  pass  ui 
peeled.  The  hospitable  court  gentry  of 
those  hard-drinking  days  ran  no  Ions' 
bills  with  city  wine  merchants,  and  sel- 
dom contributed  a  shilling  towards  the 
revenue.  Their  wives  rustled  in  silks 
and  brocades  that  ha<l  gone  duty  free, 
and  wore  rich  tuckers  and  pinners  of 
the  laces  of  Malines  or  Valenciennes. 
Certain  localities  wei-e  specially  favored 
by  nature,  such  as  the  southern  and 
western  coasts  of  Ireland,  with  their 
innumerable  creeks  and  bays,  their 
islands  and  llieir  treachei-ous  shores. 
For   other  districts  liu.-  iKp  (;«iinB™. 


sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dirk  Hatt«- 
raick,  free  ports,  such  as  those  tn  the 
Isle  of  Man,  made  convenient  half-way 
j.  But  everywhere  there  were 
of  farmers  and  fishermen  ashore, 
who  derived  a  regular  income  from  the 
smusrgling  transport,  looking  forward  to 
the  profits  of  certain  seasons  as  the  har- 
of  Donegal,  or  the  hop-pickers 
of  Kent.  Both  on  land  xnd  at  sea  the 
itudy  of  astronomy  was  assiduously 
practised  by  men  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Particular  phases  of 
-ought  profound  and  general 
Men  were  sitting  at  home 
xpectant  of  signals,  and  the  plough- 
horses  were  kept  fresh  to  be  harnessed 
pack-horses.  A  flash  like  sheel- 
lightning  lit  up  the  horizon;  then  all 
i lapsed  into  companitive  darkness. 
Boats  were  silently  stealing  to  some 
nook  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliffs.  Ready 
hands  were  busy  with  the  kegs  and  the 
packings,  passing  them  methodically 
wards  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  lire- 
chain.  Next,  a  brief  word  of  command 
would  set  the  train  in  motion  ;  and  for 
many  a  mile  inland  the  inbabilauis  of 
lonely  cottages  and  sequestered  farm- 
houses would  lie  listening  to  the  horse- 
hoofs  and  the  clanking  of  the  chains, 
till  the  well-known  sounds  died  away 
in  the  distance.  So  it  would  be  if  all 
went  well,  but  often  things  would  turn 
out  very  differently.  The  preventive 
men  —  or  the  custom-house  officers,  as 
they  were  called  in  those  days  —  had 
every  inducement  to  vigilance.  Cap- 
lures  brought  them  good  rewards,  and 
there  were  standing  fends  with  the 
smugglers.  One  and  the  other  went 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  there  was  a  deal 
of  hard  and  hand-to-hand  fighting.  At 
sea,  when  tlic  smuggler  had  his  valuable 
cargo  still  in  hand,  the  resistance  was 
more  desperate.  We  hear  of 
cruisers  of  the  crown  coming  in  with 
many  hundreds  of  cognac  or  ankers  of 
Schiedam,  the  cai^  of  a  single  smug- 
gler. As  the  dischai-ging  waa  always 
done  at  night ,  lives  were  lost  under  cover 
of  the  darkness,  and  it  was  difflcnlt  to 
bring  the  actual  law-breakers  to  justice. 
So  the  cuslom-house  folks  took  the  law 
into  Iheir  own  hands,  and  generally  pre- 
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ferred  shooting  at  sight  to  the  trouble 
of  drawing  doubtful  bills  on  the  assizes. 
The  owners  of  smuggling  craft  and  the 
receivers  of  contraband  articles  were 
church  -  wardens  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  founders  of  highly  re- 
spectable landed  families,  which  have 
since  been  ennobled.  But  we  suspect 
that  the  dashing  Dirk  Hatteraicks  and 
the  Smuggler  Bills  of  the  Kentish  In- 
goldsby,  though  the  coin  may  have 
slipped  through  their  fingers  like  water, 
died  more  often  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  than  as  rate-payers,  and  seldom 
rivalled  the  patriarchs  in  point  of  lon- 
gevity. 


From  Belgravla. 
THE  MISEB*S  SECRET. 

A  WILD  and  dreary  day  was  closing 
in  with  a  terrible  storm.  The  rain  in 
sheets  was  driven  along  by  the  howling 
wind  at  a  furious  rate,  whilst  the  waves 
in  maddened  fury,  dashed  higher  and 
higher  over  the  sharp  rocks  and  steep 
cliffs  at  Penrhynddu. 

The  whole  force  of  the  gale  was  felt 
by  the  old,  half -ruined  castle,  standing 
out  boldly  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs. 

Long  bunches  of  ivy  had  been  torn 
from  the  walls  they  had  clung  to  so 
long  ;  and  from  the  more  ruinous  parts 
harsh  shrieks  and  cries,  from  disturbed 
bats  and  owls,  added  to  the  dismal 
effect. 

The  old  Welsh  castle,  now  falling  rap- 
idly into  decay,  was  built  on  the  founda- 
tion of  its  namesake,  destroyed  by  order 
of  the  king  in  1100,  and  rebuilt  in  1300. 

For  the  next  few  centuries  it  fre- 
quently changed  owners  ;  then  came  a 
long,  unbroken  calm,  and,  except  that 
no  grandson  ever  inherited  in  his  fa- 
ther's shoes,  it  had  now  been  In  the 
possession  of  the  Mervin  family  for  over 
three  hundred  years. 

The  great-uncle  of  the  present  master 
was  a  recluse,  and  somehow  the  idea 
got  about  that  he  was  also  a  miser  ;  at 
his  death  this  notion  had  to  be  given 
up,  for,  though  long  and  anxious  search 
was  made,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
aged  plans,  showing  all  kinds  of  hidden 


nooks  and  crannies,  old  dungeons,  and 
narrow  passages,  not  a  single  coin  or 
article  of  value  could  be  found  any- 
where. 

The  need  of  the  family  for  money 
being  very  great,  the  search  was  most 
thorough. 

Alone  the  old  man  lived,  and  alone  he 
died,  save  for  one  old  servant,  who,  on 
the  very  day  of  his  master's  funeral, 
having  closed  and  barred  the  great  hall 
door  after  the  last  departing  guest, 
slipped  on  the  old  stone  pavement,  and 
fell  with  great  force  to  the  ground,  hit- 
ting his  head  so  badly  that  he  became 
unconscious. 

In  this  state,  apparently  dying,  the 
new  owner  found  him  on  the  next 
night,  when,  puzzled  at  no  one  answer- 
ing his  repeated  rings  and  blows,  he 
hailed  a  village  lad  below,  who,  squeez- 
ing himself  in  by  a  tiny,  unbarred  win- 
dow, unfastened  with  many  fumblings 
the  heavy  door. 

The  old  man  never  spoke  again,  but 
his  eyes  to  the  last  seemed  to  the  look- 
ers-on to  turn  in  a  most  wistful  way  to 
the  pictured  face  of  his  master,  hanging 
just  over  the  staircase. 

An  hour  before  he  died,  raising  him- 
self with  great  difficulty,  he  pointed 
with  his  shaking  hand  in  the  same 
direction,  then  sank  back  unconscious, 
and  so  passed  away. 

The  story  of  course  was  often  re- 
peated, and  gained  in  the  telling  many 
alterations. 

The  villagers  grew  to  have  such  a 
horror  of  the  haunted  castle,  as  they 
called  it,  that  even  at  the  present  time 
they  would  go  miles  out  of  their  way  on 
dark  nights  for  fear  they  should  see 
any  of  the  wandering  lights  their  fathers 
had  so  often  described  to  them  ;  or  hear 
the  cries  and  moans  that  poor  old 
Michael's  ghost  was  supposed  to  utter 
on  stormy  nights. 

To  explain  to  them  that  bats  and  owls 
caused  these  latter,  or  that  the  moon 
plays  strange  pranks  with  light  and 
shade,  was  labor  lost. 

The  present  owner,  who  succeeded 
the  Mervin  that  found  the  poor  old 
dying  man,  was  much  loved  and  re- 
spected by  the  poor  folk  all  about,  except 
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on  one  point  only ;  he  had  married  a 
Koman  Catholic,  a  widow  with  one 
young  son,  and  against  this  lady  and 
her  child,  bitter  and  wicked  prejudices 
strengthened  every  day.  Possessed  of 
considerable  means,  her  money  was 
generously  spent  amongst  them,  but 
nothing  altered  their  cruel  hate  and  de- 
termined spite. 

Three  children  were  born  in  the  cas- 
tle, a  boy  and  two  girls  ;  healthy,  happy 
little  souls,  with  merry  voices  and  rosy 
cheeks,  devoted  to  the  elder  brother, 
whose  watchful  care  and  pride  in  them 
was  a  picture  to  see. 

Then  an  act  of  pure  malice  on  the 
villagers'  part,  placed  the  elder  lad's 
life  in  danger  ;  and  for  fear  of  further 
evil,  the  gentle  mother  sent  her  boy 
away,  first  on  a  long  visit  to  his  father's 
people,  and  then  to  train  for  the  sailor's 
life  he  had  set  his  heart  on.  From  that 
time  she  pined  and  drooped,  and  after  a 
lingering  illness  passed  away,  whilst 
her  three  babes  were  all  under  seven. 
Her  last  prayer  to  her  husband  was, 
that  he  would  protect  her  son  if  ever  he 
came  into  wild  Wales  again. 

"My  own  boy  is  not  more  dear  to 
me,"  he  answered.  "Madeline,  my 
wife,  trust  me,  we  will  guard  him  well, 
so  help  us  God  I  " 

Up  in  my  tui'ret  room  I  heard  and 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  storm,  and  fan- 
cied that  the  solid  walls  shook  and 
shivered  in  the  wind's  embrace. 

A  cheerful  fire  lit  up  the  cosy  corners, 
and  I  thought  a«  I  lay  on  my  comfort- 
able couch,  that  I  was  well  out  of  the 
wind  and  rain. 

The  rooms,  that  I  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  years  ago,  were  those  that  had 
been  occupied  by  my  old  ancestor  the 
miser,  and  whom  in  face  I  was  said  to 
take  after. 

This  old  man  had  certainly  left  his 
mark  behind  him,  and  his  chief  hobby 
seemed  to  have  been  carving. 

Everything  was  carved  that  could  be, 
and  very  proud  were  all  of  lis,  his  de- 
scendants, of  his  labors. 

On  entering  the  hall  by  the  old  iron- 
clamped  door,  no  one  could  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  low,  richly 


carved  staircase,  that  curved  upwards 
on  the  left,  and,  though  surrounded  by 
beautiful  panelling  that  reached  to  the 
high  pointed  roof,  this  staircase  had 
always  been  my  favorite. 

Supported  by  slender  twisted  col- 
umns, a  broad  rail  with  wreaths  of 
foliage  twined  round  in  cunning  ait, 
guarded  the  low,  easy  steps,  whilst 
various  creatures,  perched  here  and 
there,  kept  ceaseless  watch  and  ward. 

A  hooded  falcon,  the  crest  of  our 
family,  stood  on  the  rail  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  ;  the  bird's  life-like  claws  and 
rufiled  feathers  giving  evidence  of  the 
miser's  talent. 

Next  to  him  my  great-great-uncle's 
favorite  hound,  Gelert,  reclined  ;  the 
same  faithful  creature  on  whose  shaggy 
head  my  ancestor's  hand  rested  in  the 
portrait  hanging  almost  above. 

In  the  dog's  eyes  in  the  picture  there 
was  a  steadfast  faithfulness  portrayed, 
that  had  been  well  caught  in  the  deep- 
set  carven  eyes  on  the  stairs. 

Above  the  dog,  a  grinning  monkey 
held  a  nut  aloft ;  and  mice  and  a  large 
serpent  completed  the  train.  I  have 
been  told  that  on  this  staircase  the  old 
man  spent  years  of  labor. 

Most  of  the  other  carvinsj  he  had 
bought,  and  dovetailed  together,  but  no 
hand  but  his  had  the  credit  of  the  stair- 
case. 

That  the  dog  had  gained  a  firm  hold 
on  his  master's  heart  was  evident ;  an- 
other likeness  of  him  hung  over  my 
fireplace,  again  with  the  deep-set, 
sunken  eyes,  and  wistful  look.  Across 
one  corner  of  this  painting  a  small  plan 
of  the  castle  cellars  and  dungeons  was 
carefully  drawn. 

My  brother  left  his  home  suddenly, 
the  reason  not  being  mentioned  to  us 
children  ;  but  some  years  ago  my  father 
told  me  what  had  decided  my  mother 
and  himself  to  send  the  lad  away. 

The  people  all  about  wore  a  rough  lot, 
working,  many  of  them,  in  the  slate 
quarries  owned  by  my  father,  and 
others  picking  up  a  precarious  living  as 
fishermen. 

In  hard  times,  want  and  hunger  were 
frequent  guests. 

Against    my    mother    and    brother. 
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^'The  FapiBts,"  at  such  seasons,  the 
leeliDg  was  very  hitter  ;  and  at  last  the 
worst  spirits  in  the  place  made  a  kind 
of  league  that,  hy  fair  means  or  foul, 
the  place  should  he  rid  of  these  here- 
tics. 

My  mother  never  could  master  the 
Welsh  language,  though  she  tried  hard, 
and  as  the  poor  folk  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  English,  their  inter- 
course was  very  restricted,  and  I  shall 
always  helieve  this  want  of  mutual 
knowledge  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief. 

At  last  one  winter's  day  hrought  a 
crisis. 

My  hrother  spent  hours  on  his  pony, 
riding  alone  wherever  he  liked,  and 
one  day,  returning  from  a  long  round, 
he  was  crossing  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge,  leading  his  tired  pony,  when, 
with  a  sudden  crack,  the  centre  gave 
way,  and,  in  a  minute,  he  found  himself 
clinging  hard  to  the  slender  hand-rail, 
with  his  pony  struggling  on  the  rocks  in 
the  water  just  below. 

Tired  and  spent,  the  poor  creature 
was  quickly  drawn  into  a  foaming  rapid, 
and  swept,  bruised  and  bleeding,  far 
down  the  river. 

Harold  sickened  at  the  sight,  but  still 
clutched  hard  his  rail,  and  managed  so 
to  swing  himself  along,  that  at  last  he 
had  cleared  the  broken  space,  and 
stood,  white  and  shaken,  on  the  bank 
in  safety. 

My  father  went  next  day  at  daybreak 
to  examine  the  bridge,  and  found,  what 
he  had  feared  he  should,  that  the  sup- 
ports and  beams  had  been  so  carefully 
sawn  and  loosened,  that  the  slightest 
weight  must  bring  it  down. 

it  was  easy  to  suspect  many,  but  to 
bring  the  deed  home  was  simply  impos- 
sible. 

The  pony  was  found  next  day,  man- 
gled and  dead,  and  my  mother's  face 
grew  ashen  white,  as  she  thought  that 
this  was  meant  to  be  her  boy's  fate. 

My  father  issued  a  very  stern  com- 
mand that,  riding  or  driving,  we  were 
never  to  cross  these  little  bridges  again, 
but  always  to  go  round  by  the  road. 

Considering  what  wild  little  mites 
we  were,  perhaps  he  was  right. 


He  also  gave  orders  that  the  broken 
bridge  should  be  repaired. 

My  brother  left  us,  and  though  we 
missed  him  dreadfully  at  first,  we  soon 
got  used  to  his  absence. 

Not  so  my  mother  ;  she  faded  slowly 
but  steadily  away,  and  at  last  there 
came  a  day  when  my  father  led  us  gently 
into  her  darkened  room,  and  bade  us 
kiss  her  peaceful  face,  and  remember 
her  dying  charge  to  meet  her  one  day 
in  the  rest  above. 

My  father  was  a  most  reserved  man, 
and  it  was  a  rare  occasion,  indeed,  that 
brought  his  religious  opinions  to  light ; 
but  though  of  a  different  faith  from  his 
wife,  their  mutual  belief  in  a  Heavenly 
Father  never  faltered. 

The  years  rolled  on,  and,  except  for 
our  rapid  growth,  there  was  little  to 
mark  time's  progress. 

My  father  spent  weeks  of  anxious 
thought  after  my  brother's  hurried  de- 
parture, as  to  whether  or  no  he  should 
permit  me  to  mingle  with  the  villagers, 
or  send  me  right  away  to  school.  At 
last  he  decided  on  having  a  tutor  for 
me  and  the  sisters,  and  left  me  free 
after  lesson-hours  to  go  where  I  would. 

Oddly  enough,  though  my  brother 
had  been  hardly  tolerated  in  the  place, 
I  could  do  any  mortal  thing  I  pleased 
with  the  poor,  rough  folk,  and  spoke 
and  read  Welsh  as  easily  as  English. 

They  took  me  out  fishing,  taught  me 
how  to  manage  a  boat,  to  swim,  and 
scale  the  cliffs  like  a  goat,  and  watched 
over  me  with  the  greatest  care. 

Also  I  knew  all  the  workings  of  the 
slate  quarries. 

One  evening,  late,  I  was  riding  fast 
home,  a  storm  having  rap  id  l}*^  come  up, 
when  I  found  I  had  taken  a  wrong 
turn,  and  was  almost  on  the  fragile 
bridge  that  had  given  way  beneath  my 
brother  long  ago. 

Once  over  that,  a  few  minutes  would 
take  me  home,  only  that  old  promise  to 
my  father  stood  in  my  way.  A  promise 
enforced  afresh  by  him  on  giving  me 
my  first  shaggy  pony. 

I  knew  I  must  turn  round  and  make 
for  the  long,  dull  road  passing  near  the 
cliffs,  and  yet  I  waited  whilst  the  wind 
sent  dismal  warnings  down  the  valley. 
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mill  lliu  leaves  in  the  treee  sigbed  and 
^roaued  as  they  mutt«red  to  uach  other 
there  would  be  ao  rest  for  them  that 
iiighl. 

At  l.ist  I  turned  my  lioree  round,  and 
tlirough  the  gathering  gloom  rode  on. 

I  remember  passing  Tom,  a  village 
lad,  a  great  crony  of  mine,  just  my  own 
age.  and  then,  either  startled  by  a  bat 
Hying  under  his  nose  or  Ihe  increasing 
storm,  off  went  my  young  horse  m  a 
mad  gallop,  with  ears  laid  back  and 
snorting  breath. 

Soon  we  reached  the  track  passing 
over  the  cliffs,  and  rushed  straight  for 
Ihe  edge. 

In  fancy  still,  I  can  feel  the  sting  of 
the  air  on  my  face  as  we  raced  along  ; 
then  we  were  at  the  edge,  and  an  awful 
ti^mptation  seized  me  to  throw  myself 
offl 

Jack  made  a  frantic  effort  to  swerve 
round,  and  I  tried  to  aid  him  with  all 
my  might.  The  edge  was  crumlily  and 
soft,  no  foothold  for  the  frightened, 
i[uivering  creature,  and  in  asecond  over 
we  went  to  the  beach  below.  A  loud 
shout  rang  in  my  ears  as  we  slipped 
over  the  edge,  and  then  I  remembered 
no  more  for  many  days. 

My  friend  Tom  came  tumbling  down 
the  cliff,  which  just  there  was  ouly 
twenty  feet  high,  and,  finding  me  un- 
conscious and  the  horse  with  a  broken 
leg,  did  the  best  he  could  for  me. 

I  had  fallen  from  the  saddle  in  our 
wild  leap,  quite  clear  of  the  horse,  so 
Tom  covered  me  carefully  with  his  coat, 
and  ran  off  for  help  to  the  Sshers  in 
the  cove. 

All  this  I  learned  long  afterwards. 

Six  words  were  enough,  and  all  the 
place  was  astir. 

Lights  soon  flashed  around  me,  I  was 
laid  on  a  mattress,  covered  with  blan- 
kets ;  vain  attempts  were  made  to  get 
a  little  wliiskey  down  my  throat,  and 
then  with  even,  slow  steps,  they  car- 

Tlie  hearers  changed  repeatedly ; 
men  with  lanterns  walked  on  either 
KifU^,  and  called  out  warnings  of  stones 
and  rocks. 

Tom  started  for  the  castle,  after 
leaving  me  in    the  fishers' 


my  father  came  down  the  dark  road  to 

He  told  me  afterwards  that  the  tears 
were  wet  on  many  a  rough  face,  and 
homy  hands  shook  his  as  he  bent  over 
my  poor,  drawn  face. 

What  touched  him  most  was  to  hear 
men  who  had  never  given  him  anything 
but  a  surly  word,  call  him  '■  Master," 
and  bid  him  not  lose  heart. 

Then  would  couie  a  cough,  and  a 
choke,  and  the  hack  of  a  rough  band 
would  be  dashed  over  the  eyes. 

On  entering  the  castle,  my  father 
desired  my  careful  hearers  to  carry  me 
up  to  his  own  large,  comfortable  room  ; 
then,  seeing  they  could  give  no  further 
aid,  with  a  muttered  "  God  bless  him," 
the  men  went  quietly  down  and  away  ; 
two  of  their  number  remaining  outside 
all  night,  in  case  they  might  be  of  any 
assistance. 

Tom  had  gone  off  at  once,  on  our 
fastesl  horse,  for  the  nearest  doctor, 
but,  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
all  knew  it  must  be  hours  before  he 
could  return. 

My  father  and  our  old  nurse  undressed 
and  felt  me  all  over,  and  could  Bnd  no 
broken  bones  anywhere. 

They  did  not  like  the  absolute  mo- 
tionlcssness  of  my  lower  limhs,  as  I 
lay  stiff  and  rigid  on  the  bed,  moaning 
pitifully. 

If  only  I  had  moved,  even  uneasily, 
they  would  have  felt  cheered. 

Getting  alai-med  at  the  increasing 
coldness  of  my  legs,  they  spent  Ihe 
rest  of  the  night  rubbing  me  with  hot 
flannels,  and  so  in  the  early  dawn  the 
doctor  found  them. 

After  one  quick  glance  all  over  me, 
he  breathed  softly,  "  Paralyzeil,  poor 
fellow."  I  was  then  sixteen,  now  I  am 
etghl-and-twenty. 

When  I  slowly  came  back  to  my 
senses,  and  my  father  gently,  and  vcrv 
sadly,  explained  to  me  that  in  falling  I 
had  come  with  great  force  on  my  back, 
injuring  the  spinal  cord  so  greatly  thai 
paralysis  had  immediately  set  in,  and 
never  again  should  I  stand  or  walk,  t 
buried  my  face  in  the  pillow,  and 
pravoil  thnt  I  might  not  live. 

hear  my  life,  I  nuittered, 
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week  after  week ;  God  was  very  cruel 
to  have  treated  me  so. 

All  my  dreams  of  noble  deeds  and 
acts  of  bravery  lay  buried  in  the  sandy 
shore  below  the  cliffs. 

I  made  my  father's  and  my  sisters' 
lives  a  burden  to  them  ;  and  as  for  old 
nurse,  and  the  lad,  Tom,  who  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  wait  on  me,  I 
treated  them  worse  than  slaves.  With 
such  bitter  repinings  and  incessant  irri- 
tability I  made  but  little  progress 
towards  partial  recovery  ;  and  how  long 
matters  would  have  gone  on  so  I  do 
not  know,  if,  six  months  after  my  acci- 
dent, my  father  had  not  sat  down  by 
me,  and  talked  as  I  never  knew  he 
could. 

He  put  before  me  the  harm  I  was 
doing  myself  and  others,  by  such  rebel- 
lion against  Grod's  will ;  showed  me 
that  I  was  making  our  once  happy  home 
miserable,  and  cheered  me  with  his 
strong  conviction  that  there  was  yet 
good  work  for  me  to  do  in  the  world  or 
my  life  would  not  have  been  spared. 

Then,  putting  into  my  hand  a  very 
worn  copy  of  the  "  Changed  Cross," 
he  left  ^e  room,  praying  me  to  show 
that  my  bravery  was  not  only  skin- 
deep. 

It  was  a  hard  and  bitter  battle,  but 
at  last,  thank  God,  there  came  a  day 
when  I  could  truly  say  ^^  God  knows 
best." 

For  some  few  years  I  got  on  wonder- 
fully ;  was  carried  down-stairs  regularly, 
and  often  wheeled  out  of  doors. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  rheumatic  fever 
so  badly  that  it  was  a  wonder  I  recov- 
ered ;  the  doctor  warned  me  never  to 
over-tire,  or  over-exert  myself  in  any 
way,  as  there  was  mischief  at  my 
heart. 

The  turret  rooms  were  given  over  to 
me,  and,  with  my  father  and  sisters 
always  ready  to  wait  on  me,  hand  and 
foot,  life  no  longer  seemed  the  dreary 
burden  I  had  dreaded  so. 

Finding  my  daily  moves  shook  me  a 
good  deal,  I  remained,  by  advice,  in  my 
own  three  rooms,  where,  however,  I 
had  no  time  to  be  dull.  My  father  was 
•good  enough  to  call  me  his  right  hand. 
All  the   accounts  and  business  of  the 
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estate  passed  through  my  hands,  thus 
enabling  him  to  dispense  with  a  bai- 
liff. Writing  became  my  chief  amuse- 
ment. 

Times  did  not  improve ;  strikes  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day  ;  bad  seasons 
ruined'  the  harvest ;  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent seemed  everywhere,  and  on  this 
stormy  night  in  question,  I  knew  my 
father  was  more  bothered  and  worried 
about  money  than  he  cared  to  own. 

The  old  savage  spirit  was  awake  again 
amongst  the  village  folk^  and  rumors 
daily  gained  ground  that  the  storm 
would  soon  burst,  but  what  form  it 
would  take  no  one  knew. 

Elsie,  my  sister,  wants  me  to  leave  off 
writing  now  as  she  says  I  look  so  tired, 
but  I  sliall  not  rest  long,  for  there  is 
something  I  want  to  get  written  clearly 
down  in  case  of  need. 

..«..•■ 

I  am  weary  of  courting  sleep  in  vain, 
and  all  my  nerves  seem  on  edge,  so  I 
must  try  to  quiet  them  by  my  old  pan- 
acea, writing.  Half  an  hour  sifter  I  had 
laid  down  my  pen  to  please  Elsie,  in  the 
midst  of  the  uproar  of  tlie  storm  the' 
boom  of  a  signal-gun  startled  us  all, 
assembled  as  we  usually  were  in  the 
evenings  in  my  snug  room. 

My  father  went  off  at  once  with  Tom, 
lanterns,  brandy,  a  long  coil  of  rope, 
and  a  blanket ;  and  my  sisters  took  up 
their  position  at  the  turret  windows, 
and  strained  their  eyes  into  the  gloom 
without. 

At  such  times  as  these,  it  was  very 
bitter  to  me  to  feel  powerless  to  aid  in 
active  ways,  but  this  night  I  felt  so 
worn  and  weary,  that  the  longing  to  be 
up  and  doing  seemed  dead. 

Our  coast  was  a  cruel  one  from  rocks 
that  ran  far  out  to  sea,  and  when '  any 
vessel  by  stress  of  weather  was  driven 
on  to  them,  her  doom  was  sealed. 

Two  hours  passed  slowly  away,  and 
the  second  had  just  ended  when,  drip- 
ping from  head  to  foot,  w^ith  a  white, 
set  face,  my  father  entered,  and  we 
checked  the  eager  questions  on  our  lips, 
as  we  saw  how  white  and  weary  he 
looked. 

After  drinking  a  little  of  the  cordial 
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my  Bisters  had  ready,  he  told  us  briefly 
what  had  chanced. 

A  vessel,  apparently  a  foreigner,  was 
on  the  rocks  when  he  went  down,  and 
the  crew  could  be  made  out  clinging  to 
the  rigging. 

The  force  of  the  waves  was  awful, 
and  he  soon  saw  she  was  breaking  up 
fast.  It  was  madness  to  try  to  reach 
her,  but  for  all  that  he  did  his  best  to 
get  a  crew  together,  bribing  the  fisher- 
folk,  at  last,  with  more  money  than  he 
could  afford.  Kot  a  man  responded, 
and  my  father  did  not  blame  them  for 
this,  he  said,  for  the  attempt,  humanly 
speaking,  must  have  failed. 

It  grieved  him  greatly  to  see  the  low- 
ering faces,  and  hear  the  harsh  tones 
that  met  him  on  eveiy  side. 

The  vessel  broke  up  in  a  minute,  so 
to  say,  and  the  next  crested  wave  rose 
high  over  the  rocks  around.  There 
seemed  to  be  faint  cries  in  the  air,  but 
this  might  have  been  fancy.  Soon 
pieces  of  wreckage  came  drifting  in, 
and  then  some  bodies,  bruised  and 
bleeding  from  the  blows  given  them  by 
the  cruel  rocks  as  they  drifted  shore- 
wards. 

Only  one  young  man  had  life  in  him, 
and  after  a  little  brandy  had  been  forced 
down  his  throat,  he  began  to  revive, 
and  father  and  Tom  earned  him  as 
speedily  as  might  be  to  the  castle. 

The  men  still  held  aloof,  and  my 
father  did  not  like  the  looks  they  cast  at 
the  poor  stranger,  so  decided  to  lose  no 
time  in  returning  home. 

The  stranger  was  now  under  old 
nurse's  care,  and  with  Tom's  assistance 
he  would  want  for  nothing. 

Father  then  rose,  and  asked  us  all  to 
go  to  bed,  but  when  the  girls  had  left 
the  room,  he  came  back  a  minute,  and 
tou(:hed  my  hair  softly. 

^^  My  lad,  I  have  a  strange  dread  on 
me  to-night,  and  wish  I  had  not  to  leave 
vou  at  daybreak  for  that  Manchester 
trial." 

^'  Father,  of  course  you  must  go,"  I 
answered,  ^'why,  you  are  subpcenaed. 
Trust  me  to  do  my  best." 

"  Trust  youy  my  boy  I  Ay,  better 
than  myself,  and  if  need  arise,  remem- 
ber your  dog's  secret  I " 


'^I  sometimes  think,  father,  we  have 
not  got  to  the  bottom  of  that  yet." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  we'll  see 
when  I  return  ;  and  now,  my  brave  lad, 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  God  bless 
you  I  " 

Long  after  he  had  left  me,  I  lay  and 
fought  with  the  feeling  of  depression 
that  had  been  on  me  all  day  ;  then 
Tom  came  in  to  help  me  undress,  and 
told  me  our  strange  guest  was  sound 
asleep. 

He  had  been  so  exhausted  and  faint 
that  they  thought  they  should  never  get 
him  round,  but  at  last,  when  nice  And 
warm,  he  fell  into  the  sound  slumber  he 
was  now  in. 

Tom  also  said  he  did  not  like  the 
quarrymen's  looks  at  all,  he  knew  they 
were  on  short  commons,  and  he  heard 
there  was  a  lot  of  sickness  amongst 
them. 

He  left  me,  and  I  lay  and  counted  the 
strokes  of  the  clock,  hearing  the  hoofs 
of  my  father's  horse  as  he  crossed  the 
courtyard  soon  after  four,  and  knowing 
he  had  gone  on  his  journey  with  an 
anxious  heart. 

Old  nurse  brought  me  my  early  tea, 
and  I  soon  saw  she  had  something  spe- 
cial to  say.  She  looked  at  me  keenly, 
and  then  said  very  quietly,  — 

'^Master  Frank,  the  stranger  guest 
is  your  brother  Harold  !  " 

I  exclaimed  in  surprise,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  she  had  had  no  idea 
of  this  at  first,  though  puzzled  at  his 
resemblance  to  some  one.  Considering 
the  years  that  had  elapsed  since  we  saw 
him,  and  that  he  had  grown  a  beard 
and  moustache,  I  think  she  may  be  for- 
given. 

Stealing  in  to  look  at  him  during  the 
night,  she  saw  on  his  arm  thrown  back 
above  his  head,  a  tattooed  cross,  and 
immediately  identified  him  as  her  first 
nursling.  She  stud  my  mother  had  been 
very  vexed  with  her  for  getting  a  sailor 
to  tattoo  the  baby  arm,  but  she  had  had 
it  done  to  keep  evil  from  the  lad. 

Just  before  the  bottom  end  was  fin- 
ished, the  baby  burst  into  such  a  pas- 
sionate fit  of  tears,  it  had  to  be  left 
undone,  thus  leaving  a  ja^ed  end  to 
the  cross. 
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The  old  woman  said  she  could  not 
imagine  why  she  had  not  seen  the  mark 
whilst  undressing  him  the  night  before, 
but  being  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  warm 
things  on  him,  the  cross  never  caught 
her  eye. 

My  next  visitor  was  my  long  absent 
brother  ;  ill  indeed  he  looked. 

He  was  coming  home  on  sick-leave, 
when  the  vessel  ran  on  the  rocks,  and 
feeble  and  weary  as  he  felt,  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  think  of  reaching  the  shore 
alive. 

A  sailor  he  had  been  kind  to  flung  a 
life-belt  round  him  a.  minute  before  the 
vessel  sank,  and  he  remembered  noth- 
ing more  until  he  found  himself  in  bed. 

Seeing  old  nurse  did  not  recognize 
him,  he  felt  too  drowsy  and  stupid  to 
announce  himself,  and  drifted  off  again 
into  sound  slumber. 

I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  written 
to  say  he  was  coming  home  ;  but  he  said 
it  was  such  a  sudden  thing  he  had  no 
time  to  do  so. 

He  knew  how  nervous  my  father 
would  get  at  his  coming  to  the  castle  at 
all,  and  yet  he  had  such  a  great  longing 
to  see  us  all  again  he  felt  he  would 
willingly  run  some  risk  ;  besides,  surely 
that  old  prejudice  must  have  died  out 
years  ago  ?  How  I  wished  I  could  hon- 
estly say  it  had  I  Tom  now  came  in, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  he  also  had  tid- 
ings to  tell. 

He  said  he  had  word  by  a  sure  hand 
that,  stirred  up  by  mischief-making  agi- 
tators, who  had  now  been  busy  amongst 
them  for  some  time,  all  the  quarrymen 
and  fishers  had  arranged  a  plan  to  seize 
the  foreigner  marked  with  a  cross  I 
What  sharp  eyes  I 

They  meant  to  take  us  by  surprise, 
and  intended  no  harm  to  us  if  we  let 
him  go  quietly. 

Tom  said  the  men  were  half  mad,  he 
thought,  and  quite  beyond  control. 
Their  object  in  this  proceeding  did  not 
seem  clear  to  any  of  us  ;  those  who  had 
urged  them  on  may  have  had  some  fixed 
motive  in  their  minds,  or  else  some  per- 
sonal spite  against  us ;  and  so,  under 
plausible  arguments,  and  false,  smooth 
words,  persuaded  the  poor  ignorant 
people  they  were  doing  a  righteous  act 


to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  in 
this. riotous  manner. 

"I  will  go  at  once,"  said  Harold, 
rising  feebly  from  his  chair.  "  Franks 
my  boy,  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you 
again.  Give  the  sisters  my  love  ;  1  had 
better  not  wait  to  see  them.  God  for- 
bid I  should  bring  any  bother  or  trouble 
upon  you,  for  you  don't  look  fit  to  stand 
worry." 

I  thought  a  minute  earnestly.  My 
father  had  taken  his  own  horse,  and 
the  only  other  one  we  possessed  had 
gone  lame  a  week  ago.  How  could  we 
send  that  weak,  worn-out  man  out  into 
the  chill,  bleak,  December  day,  out  of 
their  way  ? 

Then  I  said  quietly,  "It  is  all  right, 
Harold,  we  can  hide  you  safely  ;  let  me 
just  dress,  and  I'll  show  you  how." 

Soon  I  was  ready,  and  asked  nurse 
and  Tom  to  carry  me  in  my  long  chair 
down  to  the  old  hall,  and  Elsie  hurried 
off  to  see  there  was  a  good  fire,  and 
plenty  of  wraps  on  my  long-unused  oak 
settle. 

All  tried  to  persuade  me  not  to  de- 
scend, but  just  to  terll  them  what  to  do, 
but  I  felt  it  was  clearly  right  for  me,  in 
my  father's  absence,  to  do  my  best  for 
Harold  ;  and  I  could  hardly  have  brooked 
staying  up  in  my  turret  rooms  whilst  he 
was  in  danger.  So,  carefully  and  slowly 
they  carried  me  down.  Stopping  them 
when  we  reached  the  carved  dog  on  the 
staircase  rail,  I  raised  myself  with  diffi- 
culty, and  pressed  my  little  finger  hard 
into  Gelert's  right  eye. 

Then  I  grew  cold  and  shivered,  for 
suppose  my  plan  was  a  failure,  after  all  I 

What  more  likely  than  that  dust  and 
rust  combined,  had  done  their  noiseless 
work  I 

Again  I  pressed,  leaning  harder,  and 
a  click  rewarded  me. 

A  carved  panel  forming  a  piece  of  the 
side  of  the  staircase  opened  slowly  in- 
wards, and  disclosed  a  tiny  fiight  of 
steps. 

Thankful  that  the  spring  was  still  all 
right,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and 
asked  to  be  carried  down  to  the  settle, 
and  that  food,  blankets,  and  a  small 
lamp  should  be  collected. 

I  told  them  the  steps  led  into  a  nar- 
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row  passas^e  running  between  the  dun- 
geon shown  on  the  plans,  and  ended  as 
far  as  I  knew  in  a  small,  well- ventilated 
room,  hollowed  out,  I  believed,  in  one 
of  the  buttresses. 

The  ivy  outside  was  so  thick  that  the 
loopholes  in  the  wall  were  quite  invis- 
ible from  outside.  I  had  tried  in  vain 
to  find  one,  and  could  not. 

Madeline  and  Elsie  got  quite  excited 
about  our  wonderful  chamber,  and  I 
felt  glad  anything  should  divert  their 
thoughts  from  our  present  anxiety. 

Harold  proposed  they  should  accom- 
pany him  below  on  a  visit  of  inspection, 
and  they  all  tripped  cheerfully  down 
the  narrow  staircase.  They  came  back, 
still  excited,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
there  was  an  old  oak  chest  down  there, 
with  one  or  two  yellow  papers  in  it. 

I  told  them  I  had  looked  round  pretty 
thoroughly  when  first  I  found  out  about 
the  spring,  only  a  fortnight  before  my 
accident,  meaning  always  to  pay  an- 
other visit  one  day.  On  telling  our 
father  of  my  discovery,  he  had  ad- 
vised our  keeping  it  to  ourselves,  in 
case  of  troublous  times  arising,  when 
we  might  be  glad  to  hide  our  valuables 
away. 

We  both  felt  sure  our  old  great-uncle 
had  left  instructions  with  his  servant 
to  pass  on  his  secret,  and  understood 
why,  in  dying,  his  dim  eyes  had  so  wist- 
fully sought  the  dog's  face. 

Harold  asked  me  if  there  was  any 
way  of  opening  the  door  from  below, 
but  this  I  did  not  know ;  only  I  had 
discovered  by  pressing  the  dog's  left 
eye,  the  panelled  door  would  shut. 

"  Well,  if  I  am  to  be  there  for  hours, 
I  would  just  like  you  to  shut  me  down 
first  for  half  an  hour,  that  I  mayn't  feel 
quite  so  queer,"  said  Harold,  *'  and 
there  is  no  time  like  the  preser^t." 

Armed  with  the  lamp  and  Elsie's 
company,  he  descended  again ;  and 
Tom  pressed  the  left  eye  hard,  and  so 
shut  the  panel,  when  we  judged  they 
had  reached  the  hidden  room. 

Then  we  waited  half  an  hour,  and 
opened  the  panelled  door  for  them  to 
return.  The}'  seemed  in  no  hurry,  and 
at  last  Madeline  went  down  to  see  what 
they  were  up  to. 


By  this  time  I  knew  I  was  in  for  one 
of  the  dreadful  spasms  of  agony  any 
extra  exertion  always  gave  me,  but  I 
trusted  it  would  not  overpower  me  until 
danger  to  Harold  was  past.  It  seemed 
ages  before  quick  steps  up  the  staircase 
announced  the  explorers'  return,  and 
when  I  saw  their  white,  excited  faces, 
I  felt  sure  they  had  discovered  some- 
thitig  fresh.  They  were  very  dusty 
and  quite  breathless. 

On  going  down  Harold  and  Elsie  had 
just  reached  the  hidden  room  when  a 
loud  click  sounded  near  them  —  the 
spring  of  the  panel  shutting,  Harold 
said,  but  Elsie  declared  it  came  from 
the  chest. 

They  lifted  the  lid,  to  find  the  bottom 
had  slid  up  against  one  of  the  sides, 
and  another  set  of  steps  lay  below. 

Down  this,  of  course,  Harold  with  his 
lamp  must  go,  and,  rather  than  be  left 
alone,  Elsie  followed  close. 

The  steps  wound  round  and  round, 
until  Harold  had  counted  forty,  when 
they  ended  in  a  passage  like  the  one 
above,  leading  into  another  well- venti- 
lated room,  with  a  tiny  barred  door. 

This  was  so  fast  set  and  stiff,  it  took 
Harold  some  time  to  move  the  rusty 
bolts,  but  at  last  he  pulled  it  open,  to 
find  a  thick  wall  of  ivy,  through  which 
he  made  out  the  door  opened  on  the 
wilderness  part  of  the  garden,  quite 
hidden  from  any  window. 

They  shut  the  door  again,  and  looked 
about  the  room. 

A  small  table,  on  which  stood  a 
brass-bound  box,  stood  in  the  middle, 
with  an  old  chair  alongside,  and  all 
round  the  room  were  various  sized 
carved  chests. 

Opening  the  box,  they  saw  a  bag  of 
gold,  and  an  exact  copy  of  the  staircase 
above,  drawn  on  paper,  with  the  springs 
shown,  and  also  plans  of  the  dungeons, 
with  the  hidden  rooms  blacked  in.  On 
the  wall  was  a  carved  panel  of  the  dog, 
with  the  same  deep-set  carven  eyes. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  said  Harold, 
"  this  is  the  counter  spring,  and  opens 
and  shuts  the  doors  from  below." 

They  decided  not  to  try  them  then,  or 
to  open  any  of  the  chests,  but  to  bring 
me  up  all  the  papers  ;  and  shutting  the 
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box  again,  hurried  up  above,  only  just 
getting  through  the  chest  door  before 
another  loud  click  closed  the  bottom 
down,  and  opened  the  panelled  door 
above. 

Here  Madeline  met  them,  and  they 
got  talking,  so  no  wonder  it  seemed 
ages  to  me  before  they  returned. 

*'I  must  say,"  observed  Harold,  ''I 
feel  happier  in  mind  to  think  I  can  get 
into  the  open  from  the  lower  room  ; 
suppose  the  springs  snapped  up  here, 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  one  could 
not  I " 

"It  is  easy  to  see,  Frank,  why  you 
only  knew  half,  because,  you  see,  you 
were  up  here  shutting  the  panel.  My 
boy  !    How  bad  you  look." 

"  Please,  nurse,  give  me  my  draught, 
and  don't  mind  my  not  talking  much." 

So  silence  fell  around,  nurse  and  my 
sisters  being  used  to  these  occasional 
fits  of  agony,  which,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
last  long. 

The  hours  passed  quietly  on,  and  at 
last  I  was  able  to  talk  and  write  again, 
and  we  had  just  settled  cosily  together 
to  look  at  the  old  yellow  papers,  when 
Tom  came  swiftly  in,  and  said  quietly  : 
'^  The  men  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes, 
and  they  look  like  mischief." 


WRITTEN  BY  ELSIE. 

Frank  then  asked  Harold  to  go  be- 
low, I  worked  the  springs,  and  assisted 
to  pull  my  brother's  couch  across  the 
movable  panel,  then  we  sat  down  quietly 
and  waited. 

The  tramp  of  many  feet  and  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  angry  voices  came 
rapidly  closer,  and  then  a  furious  peal 
at  the  bell.  Tom  had  had  his  orders, 
and  immediately  opened  wide  the  great 
entrance  door. 

I  turned  sick  and  faint  for  a  minute, 
when  I  saw  what  a  crowd  of  evil  faces 
looked  menacingly  at  us. 

Calm,  and  quiet,  Frank  lay ;  with  a 
most  peaceful  look,  one  I  had  often 
noticed  on  his  face,  after  his  awful  pain 
was  over.  A  hoarse,  unintelligible 
murmur  from  the  men,  and  then  his 
low,  clear  tones,  "  My  friends,  what  do 
you  require  ?  " 


"  The  Papist  I  the  foreigner  I  Him 
with  the  black  mark  I"  Louder  and 
louder  grew  their  tones,  and  many 
shook  their  fists  savagely. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  " 

"Never  you  mind,"  was  the  rough 
answer,  and  then  one  man  stepped  for- 
ward, and  waved  to  his  comrades  for 
silence. 

"See,  young  sir,"  he  said,  "this  is 
the  matter  in  dispute.  We  have  sworn 
to  drive  all  Papists  from  this  place  ;  we 
mean  you  no  harm,  all  we  require  is  for 
you  to  tell  us  where  to  find  the  man 
saved  from  the  wreck  last  night,  then 
we  will  depart  orderly  and  quietly." 

"The  man  you  ask  for  is  my  long 
absent  brother,  known  beyond  doubt 
by  that  cross  some  of  you  noticed  on 
his  arm.  To  give  him  up,  as  you  call 
it,  is  impossible,  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
agree." 

Frank  could  hardly  finish  for  the 
storm  of  oaths  and  execrations  that 
arose  in  deafening  clamor  when  the 
men  heard  who  the  foreigner  was. 

Half  mad  with  fury,  they  uttered  any 
and  every  threat  they  could  think  of, 
and,  suddenly  losing  all  command  over 
themselves,  they  rushed  up  the  stair- 
case, along  the  passages,  down  to  the 
dungeons ;  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, making  the  most  hideous  noise. 

We  women  shook  and  shivered,  and 
drew  close  to  Frank,  fearing,  dreading 
every  moment  they  would  return  and, 
by  some  evil  fortune,  find  out  our  se- 
cret 1 

"  It  is  all  right  dears,"  Frank  faintly 
said,  as  he  saw  how  frightened  we  were. 
"At  the  sound  of  the  spring  working, 
without  a  call  from  us,  Harold,  who  is 
in  the  lower  room,  is  to  go  through  the 
door  into  the  ivy,  where  Tom  is  waiting 
to  guide  him  to  another  safe  place,  a 
hollow  tree,  which  he  will  have  reached 
long  before  these  poor  creatures  have 
found  out  the  double  spring,  if  they 
ever  find  any." 

We  waited  what  seemed  ages,  pres- 
ently all  sounds  of  uproar  died  away, 
and  then  Tom  came  back,  and  said  all 
had  left  the  castle,  and  gone  back  to 
the  quarries,  and  he  should  have  sure 
word,  before  they  returned. 
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Nurse  went  and  got  some  food  ready, 
and  we  released  Harold  from  his  hiding- 
place. 

The  old  hall  looked  very  comfortable 
with  the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  warm 
firelight  playing  all  about,  and  we  did 
not  have  lamps  for  some  time. 

Frank  seemed  so  drowsy,  that,  when 
we  had  had  our  meal,  we  sat  in  silence 
for  a  long,  long  while  ;  and  then,  hear- 
ing Frank  sigh,  I  fetched  a  light  in  case 
he  wanted  anything. 

Ah  I  nevermore,  my  brother. 

At  first  we  thought  him  still  asleep, 
but  there  was  somethinj;  about  him  that 
startled  us,  and  then  we  saw  God's 
finger  had  most  softly  t«ucbed  him,  and 
he  slept. 

We  sank  on  our  knees  beside  that 
quiet  sleeper,  with  his  peaceful  look ; 
surely  the  angels  had  been  very  near 
us. 

For  long  we  had  known  how  frail  bis 
life  was,  but  alt  the  same  it  came  sud- 
denly at  the  last. 

There  was  a  quick  footetep  in  the  hall, 
and  Tom  stood  beside  us,  the  eager 
words  on  his  lips  dying  soundlessly 
awny,  as  he  saw  what  bad  happened. 

It  might  have  been  five  or  even  ten 
minutes  later,  when  again  that  hoarse 
hum  of  angry  voices  approached.  Al- 
most as  in  a  dream  I  heard  the  angry 
buttering  at  the  door,  even  stones  flung 
sharply  against  il,  whilst  strong  arms 
tried  to  shake  the  old  bolts  and  bars. 

I  suppose  Harold,  who  was  now 
standing  at  Frank's  head,  signed  to 
Tom  what  to  do,  for  be  went  quietly 
forward  and  undid  the  massive  door. 


angry,  riotous  crowd. 

With  a  dead  stop,  so  to  say,  on  an 
instant  every  sound  was  hushed  ;  as  the 
flerce,  famished  eyes  of  quarrymen  and 
flshers  fell  on  the  motionless  form  they 
loved  so  well,  then  another  silent  pause, 
and  the  hall  was  empty  except  for  us. 

Poor,  misguided  creatures  1  ail  bitter- 
ness against  them  died  away  then  and 
forever,  as  we  saw  the  look  of  despfur 
and  grief  that  fell  on  every  face 
'law  what  bad  happened.    Th( 
way    in    which    IJiey    vaniahei 


pleaded    better    for    them    than    any 
speechifying  could  have  done. 

Next  day  my  father  returned  ;  a  sail 
home-coming  for  him,  though  be  did 
not  fail  in  all  his  sorrow  to  give  Harnht 
a  most  warm  and  loving  welcome. 

A  few  days  more,  and  again  a  lai^o 
crowd  had  assembled  at  tbe  castle  door. 

Welsh  folks  always  pay  tbe  last  re- 
spect possible  to  tbeir  dead  by  attending 
them  to  their  graves,  but  I  think  il 
must  have  been  centuries  since  such  n 
concourse  was  seen  as  that  which  fol- 
lowed Frank  to  our  quiet  little  mountain 
churchyard. 

A  deputation  came  to  my  father  on 
his  return  home,  and  most  humbly 
prayed  they  might  be  allowed  to  act  as 
bearers. 

"We  carried  him  once  before,  sir," 
urged  one  man  eagerly,  "  it  would  make 
us  feel  happier  like,  to  do  summat  for 

"There  in  something  else  you  can 
do,"  said  my  father  firmly, "  remember, 
I  have  another  son,  whose  life  must  nol 
be  made  miserable  by  your  ignorant 
prejudices." 

So  they  carried  him  carefully  along, 
and  many  a  sob  resounded  as  the  beau- 
tiful service  was  read. 

It  was  touching  to  see  bow  even  tbe 
poorest  in  that  great  crowd  had  put  on 
some  mark  of  mourning. 

Then  tbe  home  life  bad  to  be  re- 
sumed with  a  great  blank  in  the  middle. 

We  have  had  no  strikes  since,  and  we 
heard  the  ^tators  of  that  time  had  had 
such  rough  handling  from  those  they 
had  for  a  lime  misled  it  would  be  long 
before  any  more  disturbances  troubled 

We  looked  over  the  age-worn  papen* 
one  winter's  night,  and  found,  besides 
most  carefully  explained  plans  of  tbe 
bidden  rooms  and  springs,  a  short  ex- 
planation from  our  old  ancestor  himsolf. 

He  said  he  had  found  these  old  rooms 
with  trap-door  communications  bolted 
<lown,  soon  after  he  came  into  posses- 

They  were  then  in  a  very  dilapidated 
I,  and  he  was  nfraid,  from  vari- 
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On  entering  the  lower  room,  he 
thought  he  saw  a  dark,  crouching  figure 
in  the  comer  (where  afterwards  he  had 
opened,  or  rather  made,  a  small  door), 
but  it  seemed  suddenly  to  melt,  and 
when  he  reached  the  spot,  only  a  heap 
of  dust  and  a  few  bones  were  to  be 
seen  ;  a  rusty  chain  on  the  wall  still 
holding  one  poor  bone  in  its  grasp. 

On  the  wall  were  several  words 
scraped  deeply.  "  God  help  me,"  was 
quit«  clear,  and  then  another  one  with 
only  the  "  Duw  "  readable. 

An  old  chest  with  some  money  in  it 
was  all  the  furniture  then  in  the  lower 
room. 

With  the  then  rector's  cordial  consent 
and  assistance,  he  and  Michael  had 
carefully  buried  the  bones  and  heap  of 
dust  from  the  lower  room,  one  dark 
night,  in  the  churchyard ;  and  handed 
over  to  the  clergyman  all  the  money 
from  the  dungeon,  to  be  spent  as  he 
deemed  best  for  the  good  of  the  poor. 

Who  could  say  that  perhaps  now  the 
<loom  on  the  family  might  be  expiated  ? 

He  decided  to  restore  and  improve 
these  chambers,  for  their  use  as  a  safe 
hiding-place  might  yet  be  invaluable. 
It  had  been  a  pleasure  to  him  to  carry 
out  the  alterations  as  ingeniously  as  he 
could,  the  day  might  come  when  his 
labors  would  be  of  use  ;  indeed,  for 
many  years  before  he  wrote  this  explar 
nation,  he  had  removed  there  all  the 
family  heirlooms,  jewels,  silver,  etc., 
and  placed  them  in  chests,  also  all  his 
money,  of  which  he  had  never  had  any 
lack. 

That  there  should  be  no  mystery  about 
the  matter,  besides  drawing  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  plans  (one  of  which  he  placed 
in  each  of  the  hidden  rooms),  he  had 
left  with  Michael  full  and  complete  in- 
structions to  pass  on  his  secret  to  his 
.successor  on  his  taking  possession  of 
the  castle. 

With  a  parting  charge  to  all  who  suc- 
ceeded him  to  keep  the  rooms  in  order, 
the  old  man  signed  his  name. 

The  miser's  secret  was  at  an  end  I 

E.   YOLLAND. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
IN  THE  STREETS  OF  ST.  PETEBSBUBQ. 

I  PROPOSE  to  notice  in  this  paper  a 
few  of  the  commoner  types  to  be  met 
with  in  the  streets  of  the  Bussian  cap- 
ital, and  I  select  for  my  first  model  that 
much-maligned  individual,  the  gorodo^ 
voy^  or  street  policeman.  I  am  afraid 
this  functionary  did  not  inspire  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  that  awe  and  re- 
spect which  his  appearance  seems  to 
awaken,  or  at  all  events  is  designed  to 
awaken,  within  the  minds  of  his  com- 
patriots. Unlike  the  splendid  physical 
specimens  which  go  to  constitute  our 
own  unrivalled  police  force,  the  Russian 
policeman  is  usually  a  veiy  small  police- 
man indeed.  What  he  lacks  in  size, 
however,  he  makes  up  in  deportment 
and  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor.  His 
countenance  bears  evidence  of  unbend- 
ing severity ;  he  never  smiles  ;  he  is 
minute  but  majestic  ;  dirty  but  dignified. 
His  dress  is  a  long  kaftan,  which  the 
ignorant  would  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce to  be  a  dressing-gown  ;  a  swonl 
ornaments  the  left  side,  while  his  feet 
and  legs  are  encased  in  huge  Wellington 
boots  ;  on  his  head  he  wears  a  small 
military  cap.  Every  policeman  lives  in 
his  own  little  house,  about  the  size  of  a 
moderately  large  dog-kennel,  one  of 
which  is  planted  at  the  corner  of  each 
principal  thoroughfare.  Here  the  little 
gorodovoy  sleeps  and  eats  his  meals 
and  disposes  of  the  spare  time  upon  his 
hands.  The  Russian  policeman  is  gen- 
erally asleep  within  whenever  anything 
goes  wrong  without ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
danger  is  well  over  and  the  coast  clear, 
he  darts  out  to  see  what  the  matter  is 
(or  rather  was),  and,  as  a  rule,  without 
his  outer  garment,  the  undress  unifonn 
beneath  being  of  the  very  lightest  de- 
scription. He  soon  returns  for  his  kaf- 
tan, however,  and  the  misdemeanants 
having  by  this  time  got  well  away,  order 
is  restored  without  much  attendant 
danger  or  difficulty. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the 
Russian  policeman  is  to  awaken  those 
unfortunates  who  have  fallen  asleep  in 
the  streets  during  a  hard  frost ;  these 
Jire  usuallv  either  the  isvoschick  in  his 

ft- 

sledge,  waiting  for  a  fare,  and  dozing 
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off,  ere  that  fare  comes,  into  the  sleep 
of  lethe  ;  or  drunken  men  (all  too  com- 
mon objects,  alas  I  in  St.  Petersburg), 
who  have  tripped  and  fallen  on  the 
pavement,  and  have  not  the  enei^  to 
get  up  again.  The  orthodox  method  of 
awakening  such  sleepers  is  to  rub  their 
ears  violently  backwards  and  forwards 
—  a  plan  specially  to  be  recommended, 
because  it  not  only  rouses  the  slum- 
berer,  but  also  puts  him  into  such  a 
rage  that  he  is  far  too  angry  afterwards 
to  fall  asleep  again. 

The  head  of  the  police  is,  in  Russia, 
a  very  powerful  personage  indeed,  sec- 
ond only,  practically,  to  the  czar.  Al- 
most equally  powerful  is  the  chief  of 
the  secret  police,  from  whose  attentions 
no  one,  not  even  a  British  subject,  is 
absolutely  exempted  ;  although  the  lat- 
ter, if  a  law-abiding  citizen,  need  have 
no  cause  to  fear  the  results  of  the  inev- 
itable police  investigations  on  his  ac- 
count, for  these  investigations  are 
merely  part  of  a  system.  They  are 
conducted  by  the  authorities  concerned 
in  secret,  and  nothing  is  known  of  them, 
either  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  by  the 
individual  whose  affairs  are  thus,  like 
those  of  every  other  inhabitant,  placed 
in  their  turn  under  examination.  In- 
deed, no  person  can  live  in  the  country 
of  the  czar  without  being  so  carefully 
studied,  unbeknown  to  himself,  that  in 
the  archives  of  the  secret  police,  under 
his  number  an^  letter,  there  exists  a 
long  and  exhaustive  account  of  his  per- 
sonal history  ;  a  list  of  his  friends  and 
associates  ;  a  description  of  his  occupa- 
tions and  amusements ;  and  a  general 
sketch  of  his  personal  character  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  department.  Woe  to  that  person 
who  has  given  cause  for  suspicion,  de- 
served or  undeserved ;  he  will  find  his 
movements  questioned  and  impeded  at 
every  turn,  and  will  probably  end  by 
being  turned  out  of  the  place  if  he  par- 
ticularly desires  to  remain  in  it,  or  kept 
there  if  he  is  specially  anxious  to  go. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  easily  avoided, 
however,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
giving  no  cause  for  suspicion.  The 
Russian  police  are  not  unnecessarily 
prone  to  suspect  every  visitor  or  inhab- 


itant ;  if  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of 
those  dwelling  under  their  authority, 
they  never  interfere  to  the  annoyance 
of  such  citizens ;  blunders  are  of  rare 
occurrence.     It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
an  innocent  foreigner  is  arrested  under 
suspicion ;    the    police    will    know   all 
there  is  to  know  about  him  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  —  granted,  but  to 
the  law-abiding  there  is  more  safety 
than  peril  in  such  a  condition  of  things. 
One  instance  of  a  blunder,  and  only 
one,  presents  itself  to  my  recollection. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  young  English 
clei^man,  a  curate    attached   to    the 
British  church,  who  had  but  lately  been 
appointed  to  his  present  post,  and  knew 
nothing,  as  yet,  of  the   Russian  lan- 
guage.    Being  a  person  of  an  inquiring 
disposition,  this  gentleman  was  anxious 
to  learn  something  of  the  mannei*s  and 
customs  of  all  classes  of  the  groat  peo- 
ple among  whom  his  lot  was  cast,  and 
in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  this 
department    of   knowledge,  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  every  afternoon  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Moscow  railway,  where  he 
would  take  up  a  position  in  the  third- 
class   waiting-room,  in   order   to  look 
about    him  and  listen.    On  the  third 
occasion  devoted  by  him  to  this  innocent 
recreation,  he  was  accosted  by  the  sta- 
tion police,  who  considered  his  conduct 
suspicious  enough  to  require  some  sort 
of    explanation,  which   was    therefore 
forthwith  demanded  of  him.    Ignorant 
of  the  language  as  a  babe  unborn,  the 
poor  pastor  was  quite  unable  to  explain 
anything,  or,  indeed,    to  enunciate  a 
single  word  ;  probably  he  stammered  a 
little  in  English,  or  perhaps  attempted 
a  few  words  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
French,  and  looked  much  flushed  and 
excited  over  it  —  a  condition  of  mind 
which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  guilt 
in  all  countries  —  whereupon  he   was 
promptly  arrested.    From  the  lock-up 
he  was  able  to  communicate  with  chureli 
and  embassy,  and  his  release  followed 
quickly  upon  his  identification,  together 
with  profuse   apologies    and   explana- 
tions.   This  was  a  blunder,  no  doubt  ; 
but  it  was  a  pardonable  one,  and  was 
repaired  without  a  moment's  delay  as 
soon  as  discovered. 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  instances 
might  be  given  of  the  marvellous  acute- 
ness  of  the  Russian  police  in  the  de- 
tection of  crime.  I  will  give  one.  In 
the  employment  of  a  certain  foreign 
firm  in  St.  Petersburg  was  a  Russian 
derk  who  had  worked  for  many3'ears 
in  his  situation,  and  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  honest  man  as  well 
as  a  good  worker.  One  day,  to  the 
immense  astonishment  of  the  foreign 
merchant  and  his  staff,  the  office  was 
visited  by  a  priatafj  or  chief  officer  of 
the  police  force.  This  functionary  de- 
sired to  be  informed  whether  the  firm 
had  lately  been  plundered  by  any  mem- 
ber of  its  staff  ?  The  reply,  unhesitat- 
ingly given,  was  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened,  or 
was  suspected.  Why  was  the  question 
asked  ? 

The  pristaf  explained  that,  though  the 
firm  might  have  felt  no  uneasiness  with 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  their  clerk, 
Mr.  v.,  yet  the  police  had  long  had 
their  suspicions,  and  these  had  cul- 
minated in  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Y.  at  the 
railway  station  that  very  morning. 
Would  the  gentleman  kindly  give  orders 
that  the  books  of  the  firm  be  carefully 
examined,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
any  defalcations  could  be  detected  ? 
This  was  done,  under  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
chant that  his  best  clerk  should  be  thus 
unworthily  suspected ;  when  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  firm  had  been  plun- 
dered to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  roubles  I 

Questioned  as  to  how,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  was  mysterious,  had  the  police 
become  aware  of  defalcations,  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  firm  itself 
neither  knew  nor  suspected  anything 
whatever,  the  pristaf  explained  that 
the  police  had  long  had  its  eye  upon 
Mr.  Y.,  who  had  seemed  to  be  spending 
more  money  than  he  could  be  expected 
to  have,  as  an  employi^  at  his  disposal. 
His  proceedings  had  therefore  been 
watched  and  noted ;  his  champagne 
suppers  were  recorded  ;  his  boxes  at 
ballet  and  opera  were  all  scored  against 
hira ;  at  last,  on  the  very  morning  of 
the  pristaf's   visit,  Mr.   V.   had    been 


arrested  in  the  act  of  purchasing  a  rail- 
way ticket  to  Paris,  to  a  ^'friend"  in 
which  city  he  had  lately  made  a  large 
remittance.  I  think  this  little  anecdote^ 
of  the  accuracy  of  which  I  am  assured, 
ia  a  fair  example  of  the  really  wonderful 
acuteness  of  the  detective  department 
of  Russian  police.  The  little  gorodo- 
voys  at  the  street  comers  belong  to  a 
different  order  of  being  altogether ; 
their  function  is  merely  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  thoroughfares.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inner  workings 
of  the  intricate  police  system,  which 
has  at  its  finger-ends  every  discoverable 
atom  of  information  about  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  empire. 

Another  familiar  type  of  the  streets 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  dvortiik^  or 
yard-porter.  This  individual  is  an  un- 
educated inoH/tiSc:,  but  his  duties  are 
nevertheless  extremely  responsible  and 
important  in  the  economy  of  town  life. 
It  is  part  of  his  duty,  for  instance,  to 
look  after  the  passports  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  he  serves  ;  some- 
times upwards  of  twenty  faniiliei^ 
occupying  the  various  fiats  and  lodgings 
over  which  he  is  expected  to  exercisje 
jurisdiction.  He  is  responsible  to  the 
police  for  these  passports,  and  must  see 
that  each  one  is  renewed  in  its  season, 
and  that  each  individual  residing  in  the 
house  is  properly  provided  with  the 
necessary  papers,  as  by  law  required. 
Sometimes  the  dvornik  acts  as  a  stew- 
ard of  the  landlord,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  letting  the  vacant  lodgings, 
receiving  the  rents,  etc.  His  manual 
labor  is  by  no  means  light,  for  he  and 
his  underlings,  one  or  more,  must 
carry  up  from  the  sheds  in  the  yard 
every  stick  of  firewood  burned  by  the 
numerous  lodgers,  having  first  chopped 
it  into  the  shape  and  size  required  for 
the  stoves.  In  many  of  the  older  houses 
the  water  has  still  to  be  carted  or  car- 
ried up  from  the  ^eva ;  and  this,  too, 
must  be  done  by  the  much-enduring 
dvornik  and  his  lieutenants.  All  this  nat- 
urall}'  involves  a  considerable  amount 
of  really  hard  work  (a  thing  no  Russian 
loves),  yet  the  genial  dvornik  man- 
ages to  get  his  labors  finished  in  good 
time,  in  order  to  spend  as  much  of  the 
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day  as  possible  sitting  at  the  front  gate, 
playing  or  listening  to  the  gairtnonka,  a 
square-shaped  concertina  much  beloved 
by  the  lower  classes  of  the  population. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  above  enu- 
merated, the  dvornik  is  expected  to 
assist  the  street  police  in  keeping  order 
and  arresting  misdemeanants,  which 
gives  him  a  good  excuse  for  spending 
so  much  of  his  time  on  the  bench  by 
the  front  gate.  In  the  winter  the 
dvornik  sits  in  his  sheepskin,  showing 
nothing  but  an  eye,  while  the  garmonka 
is  put  away  until  the  return  of  warmer 
weather  shall  have  rendered  music  pos- 
sible once  again.  He  and  his  under- 
lings live  in  a  room  opening  out  of  the 
back  yard,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
same  accommodation  has  to  suffice  for 
his  wife  and  children  as  well.  The  air 
of  this  room  is  simply  indescribable  ; 
for  our  friend  never  dreams  of  opening 
his  windows  from  one  year's  end  to 
another ;  while  the  smell  of  schee,  a 
very  disgusting  soup  made  of  rotten 
cabbie,  is  proverbially  apt  to  cling  to 
the  precincts  in  which  it  is  engendered. 
This  schee  forms  the  principal  article 
of  diet  for  soldier,  sailor,  policeman, 
apothecary,  ploughboy,  or,  to  reduce  all 
to  a  common  denominator,  thief ;  con- 
sequently, the  prevailing  odor  of  the 
dvornik's  apartment  is  that  of  schee, 
which,  mingled  with  the  usual  perfume 
of  the  Bussian  moujik,  combines  to  ren- 
der the  air  of  the  place  just  about  as 
disagreeable  to  breathe  as  air  can  pos- 
sibly be.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
but  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Bussian 
moujik  actually  prefers  vitiated  air, 
during  the  winter,  to  the  real  article  as 
(Jod  made  it ;  he  fancies  that  frowsy 
smells  conduce  to  increased  warmth  ; 
])erhaps  they  do  ;  he  ought  to  know  if 
any  one  can. 

But  perhaps  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  types  common  to  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  that  excellent  creature, 
the  iavoschik.  This  useful  and  inim- 
itable personage  is  represented  in  doz- 
ens at  each  street  corner,  where  he 
awaits  his  natural  prey,  accosting  every 
passer-by  with  the  same  engaging  offer 
to  take  him  anywhere  he  pleases  for 
the  modest  remuneration  of  fourpence. 


The  isvoschik,  or  cab-driver,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  animal  world  without  a  par- 
allel in  this  country.  His  vehicle  is 
not  a  cab  ;  it  is  a  droshky,  a  conve3'ance 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Berlin  carriage  of  the  same  name.  The 
Bussian  droshky  was  invented  by  some 
person  of  deep  but  morbid  ingenuity 
with  a  special  view  to  the  torture  of  the 
wretched  beings  to  be  temporarily  con- 
signed to  its  tender  mercies.  It  con- 
sists of  a  flat  perch  behind  for  the 
occupant,  entirely  backless  and  sideless, 
and  of  a  flat  perch  in  front  for  the 
driver ;  to  stick  on  the  perches  while 
the  vehicle  jogs  and  jumps  along  over 
the  boulders  which  form  the  road  is  a 
feat  requiring  much  practice,  and  more 
than  ordinary  agility,  if  not  a  special 
monkey-house  education.  The  miser- 
able ''  fare,"  who  has  been  jolted  to  the 
end  of  his  journey,  generally  arrives  at 
his  destination  with  his  whole  supply 
of  bones  shaken  into  his  boots,  but  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  his  preservation 
through  the  awful  experience  he  has 
just  undergone  ;  an  experience  which 
he  mentally  vows  never  again  to  repeat, 
as  with  blanched  cheeks  and  dishevelled 
hair  he  shuffles  off  the  dreadful  vehicle 
and  joyfully  regains  terrorjirma.  The 
isvoschik  himself  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  His  garb  consists  of  a 
long  blue  kaftan,  very  like  a  dressing- 
gown,  generally  patched  with  portloos 
of  a  faded  predecessor,  and  surmounted 
by  a  huge  and  greasy  fur  cap,  from 
beneath  which  peers  the  isvoschik. 

The  individual  under  discussion  be- 
longs to  a  class  which  never  washes. 
One  isvoschik  is  said  to  have  been 
washed  on  a  memorable  occasion  many 
years  &go  ;  but  the  experiment  proved 
fatal,  and  was  never  repeated.  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  of  the  case  were,  that 
after  rubbing  the  man  with  soap  and 
scrapers  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  experi- 
mentalists came  upon  an  old  flannel 
shirt,  the  removal  of  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  a  violent  cold,  from  which 
the  poor  fellow  died.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  legend ;  indeed, 
judging  from  private  observation,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  no 
isvoschik  can  ever,  under  any  circum- 
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Stances,  have  been  induced  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  being  washed  ;  but  of 
one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  for  lofty  contempt  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  ^' cleanliness," 
and  general  superiority  to  our  insular 
fads  about  soap  and  water,  Russians 
generally,  and  isvoschiks  in  particular, 
soar  to  heights  incredible,  and  revel  in 
a  state  of  un washing  independence, 
which  renders  our  finnikin  notions  by 
contrast  contemptible  and  petty  to  a 
degree. 

The  isvoschik  has,  however,  other 
virtues  besides  those  I  have  pointed 
out ;  he  is  good-natured  to  a  fault,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  treat  a  fare  with  that 
geniality  and  good-fellowship  which  we 
cold  islanders  are  accustomed  to  reserve 
for  our  most  intimate  friends.  The 
isvoschik  may  generally  be  seen,  when 
conveying  a  fare,  turned  round  with  his 
back  to  the  horse,  or  nearly  so,  con- 
versing pleasantly  with  the  individual 
balanced  upon  the  perch  behind.  He 
is  holding  the  reins,  of  course  ;  but  this 
is  a  mere  formality,  and  involves  no 
.share  in  the  guidance  of  the  intelligent 
animal  in  the  shafts.  The  isvoschik 
never  insults  the  intelligence  of  his 
horse  by  attempting  to  interfere  with 
its  movements  ;  as  to  taking  the  right 
turn  —  well,  animal  and  master  both 
hope  for  the  best,  and  follow  the 
droshky  next  in  front ;  should  this  turn 
out  to  be  leading  them  in  a  direction 
foreign  to  that  in  which  they  desire, 
eventually,  to  go,  it  is  very  easy  to  stop 
a  mile  or  two  further  on,  and  retrace 
one's  steps ;  Russians  are  never  in  a 
hurry,  and  one  generally  gets  to  his  des- 
tination after  a  while  ;  soon  enough, 
probably,  for  all  practical  purposes  — 
what  matter  if  a  mile  or  so  of  extra 
ground  be  covered?  As  to  avoiding 
collisions  and  other  little  details  of  a 
similar  nature,  the  horse  looks  after  all 
that ;  while  as  for  running  over  a  foot- 
passenger —  that  is  the  foot-passenger's 
icx)kout ;  besides,  no  St.  Petersburg 
droshky  has  ever  yet  been  known  to 
overtake  anything,  so  there  is  no  dan- 
ger from  behind  to  the  most  deliberate 
of  pedestrians.  The  fare  is  settled  by 
special  arrangement  before  the  journey 


is  begun.  The  isvoschik  invariably 
demands  at  least  twice  as  much  as  he 
will  accept,  and  will  in  turn  appeal  to 
your  self-esteem,  your  charity,  and  your 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  while  the  nego- 
tiations are  proceeding,  in  order  to  in- 
duce you  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the 
sum  which  you  know  to  be  sufficient. 
The  intending  passenger  must,  how- 
ever, be  proof  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  and  impervious  to  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  is  certain  to  be 
assailed.  About  five-pence  will  carry 
you  along  until  you  are  half  dead,  say 
about  a  mile  and  a  half ;  while  for  a 
shilling  you  may  travel  far  enough  to 
break  every  bone  in  your  body. 

I  have,  I  find,  referred  as  yet  only  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  character  of 
that  noble  animal,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
drag  the  dreadful  vehicle  under  consid- 
eration over  the  stones.  I  have  not 
much  to  say  as  to  its  moral  qualities ; 
the  prevailing  trait  is,  I  should  say, 
meekness.  The  droshky  horse  does 
not  eat ;  I  dare  say  it  would  if  it  got 
anything,  but  then  it  doesn't ;  so  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter.  And  this  brings 
me  to  its  physical  aspect,  which  is  in- 
deed a  painful  subject,  and  shall  not  be 
dwelt  upon  at  any  length ,  lest  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reader  be  unnecessarily  har- 
rowed. To  begin  with,  judging  from 
those  specimens  of  the  craft  with  whom 
I  have  enjoyed  personal  acquaintance, 
I  should  sav  that  no  candidate  for  the 
post  of  droshky  horse  need  apply  if 
under  half  a  century  old,  and  that  any 
animal  which  can  drag  its  aged  bones 
along  faster  than  a  mile  or  so  per  hour 
is  disqualified  by  the  paternal  police  ; 
probably  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger 
which  would  accrue  to  passengers  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were 
these  independent-minded  and  uncon- 
trolled creatures  encouraged  to  run 
about  the  town  at  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
progression.  The  average  droshky  horse 
cannot  stand  still  without  support ;  he 
must  either  move  along  or  be  propped 
up  against  a  lamp-post ;  in  other  re- 
spects he  is  much  the  same  as  any  ordi- 
nary horse  —  excepting  that  his  front 
legs  are  semi-circular  instead  of  being 
straight  up  and  down. 
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The  isvoschik  is  a  popular  favorite 
and  has  a  pet  iiame,  Johnnie  —  the  Rus- 
sian equivalent  being  ^^Yainka."  He 
IS  generally  a  peasant  from  some  village 
far  away  in  the  interior,  whose  relatives 
are  able  to  cultivate  the  family  allot- 
ments of  land  without  his  assistance, 
and  have  therefore  despatched  him  to 
the  distant  metropolis  in  order  to  earn 
a  little  money  for  the  common  purse  — 
his  working  capital  being  the  old  horse 
which  he  brings  with  him,  and  a  few 
roubles  wherewith  to  purchase  the  dilap- 
idated tenth-hand  droshky  and  kaftan 
in  which  he  plies  his  trade.  Occasion- 
ally,, however,  Yainka  lends  his  services 
to  an  employer  for  a  wage  of  seven  to 
eight  roubles  per  month  (about  fifteen 
shillings).  When  engaged  thus,  he  con- 
tracts to  bring  home  to  his  master  a  stip- 
ulated daily  sum,  generally  about  two 
and  one-half  to  three  roubles,  as  the 
earnings  of  horse  and  droshky  ;  au}'- 
thing  under  this  fixed  sum  he  is  obliged 
to  make  good  ;  any  surplus  is  his  per- 
quisite. In  winter,  or  rather  at  the  first 
considerable  fall  of  snow,  the  droshkies 
disappear  and  are  no  more  seen  (unless 
an  untimely  thaw  sets  in)  until  March, 
their  place  being  taken  by  small  sledges 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  two 
moderate-sized  passengers  besides  the 
driver.  These  sledges  are  not  all  that 
is  luxurious,  nor  anything  that  is  clean  ; 
but  as  a  contrast  and  a  substitute  for  the 
too  terrible  droshky  they  are  indeed  a 
"sweet  boon."  I  ought  to  mention 
that  Yainka  has  an  aristocratic  relative  : 
the  lAkatchy  whose  vehicle,  steed,  and 
general  appearance  are  as  dissimilar  to 
those  of  poor  Yainka  as  two  things 
existing  under  the  common  title  of 
isvoschik  can  very  well  be.  The  Lihatch 
drives  a  comfortable  droshky  running 
smoothly  upon  rubber  tyres  ;  possesses 
a  stately-looking  horse  with  long,  flow- 
ing tail  (a  superb  trotter  as  a  rule),  and 
wears  a  spotless  kaftan.  He  is  patron- 
ized and  supported  by  the  gilded  youth 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  remunerate  him 
for  his  services  at  a  rate  at  least  of  four 
or  five  times  in  excess  of  that  which 
poor,  disreputable-looking  Yainka  can 
command.  Perched  upon  the  droshky 
of  one  of  these  Lihatch  Lsvoschiks,  and 


flying  through  the  air  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  would  cause  a  good  English 
trotter  to  look  on  with  well-bred  sur- 
prise, the  passenger  has  considerable 
difficulty  in  preserving  his  equilibrium, 
and  is  compelled  to  hold  on  tightly  to 
the  sides  with  both  hands.  But  the 
gilded  youth  of  St.  Petersburg  does  not 
mind  that ;  il  faut  souffrir  pour  Urt 
beau!  Great  distinction  attaches  to 
him  who,  in  the  Russian  capital,  suc- 
ceeds in  being  conveyed  through  the 
streets  a  trifle  quicker  than  his  neigh- 
bors. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  town  of  St.  Peters- 
burg as  it  appears  to  the  stranger  enter- 
ing it  for  the  first  time.  xVny  tourist 
desiring  to  obtain  a  favorable  first  im- 
pression of  the  city  should  endeavor  to 
make  his  entry  into  it  by  water ;  not 
by  the  dreary  i-ailway  station,  which  is 
situated  at  the  very  outer  edge  of  the 
town,  and  from  which  he  must  drive 
through  miles  of  dismal  streets,  depress- 
ingly  dirty  and  uninteresting,  until  he 
reaches  the  fairer  quarters  for  which 
he  is  bound.  Let  him  sail  up  the  Neva 
from  Cronstadt,  if  possible  ;  thus  he 
will  see  the  city  at  its  best.  From  far 
away  near  Cronstadt  he  will  catch  the 
first  glint  of  golden  light  flashed  from 
the  huge  golden  dome  of  St.  Isaac's,  or 
perhaps  from  the  tall,  slender  spire  of 
the  church  of  the  fortress,  beneath 
which  repose  the  remains  of  the  impe- 
rial Romanofs.  In  using  the  term 
"  golden,"  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  to 
my  readers  that  these  spires  are  merely 
gilded ;  the  domes  and  spires  of  the 
principal  churches  and  cathedrals  in 
Russia  are  actuallv  covered,  at  enor- 
mous  expense,  with  sheets  of  real  gold 
leaf,  which  causes  them  to  emit  flashes 
of  brilliant  light,  whose  rays  reach  far 
and  wide  over  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  If  he  is  not  conveyed  to 
the  New  Port,  but  is  fortunate  enough 
to  sail  slowly  up  the  Neva  as  far  as  the 
Nicholai  bridge,  the  tourist  will  enjoy 
a  charming  view  of  the  city.  On  his 
right  he  will  pass,  after  leaving  behind 
him  the  region  of  shipbuilding  yardis, 
the  stately  English  quay,  a  Ions;  line  of 
palatial    houses,    one    of   which,    sur- 
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mounted  by  three  figures  (representing 
Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity),  is  the  En- 
glish Church.  This  quay  runs  up  as 
far  as  the  Admiralty  gardens,  where 
it  merges  into  the  Palace  Quay,  the 
first  building  upon  which  magnificent 
embankment  is  the  Winter  Palace. 
Beyond  this  lie  miles  of  palaces  all 
overlooking  the  Neva,  and  stretching 
in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  Liteynaya 
bridge.  Beyond  this,  again,  are  the 
grain  wharves  ;  St.  Petersburg  being  a 
far  more  important  centre  for  the  ship- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  grain,  both  to  this 
country  and  the  Continent,  than  the 
uninitiated  are  aware  of.  Such,  briefly, 
is  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva.  On  his 
left  hand  the  tourist,  sailing  up  the 
river  from  Cronstadt,  will  first  observe 
the  busy  workshops  and  wharves  of 
Chekooshi ;  this  is  the  outer  portion  of 
the  island  of  Yassili  Ostrof,  which 
forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  town.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  Nicholai  bridge,  afore- 
mentioned. The  majority  of  the  nu- 
merous British  residents  live  in  this 
same  Yassili  Ostrof,  which  can  boast 
of  including  among  its  public  buildings, 
the  University,  the  Exchange,  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  and  other  important 
edifices.  Opposite  the  Winter  Palace 
is  the  fortress,  whose  tall  and  delicate 
golden  spire  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Prom  the  Alexander  gardens,  which 
lie  behind  the  Winter  Palace,  the  far- 
famed  Nefsky  Prospect  commences  its 
long  diagonal  course  to  the  monastery, 
many  miles  away ;  the  whole  of  its 
length,  as  far  as  the  Moscow  railway 
station,  forming  one  imposing  line  of 
palaces  and  magnificent  shops  —  the 
great  width  of  this  fine  street  adding 
immensely  to  the  general  effect.  The 
houses  are  built  mostly  in  four  or  five 
.stories,  and  are  let,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  very  wealthy  classes,  who 
sometimes  occupy  a  whole  house,  in 
flats. 

At  least  two  circumstances  will  prob- 
ably strike  the  tourist  promenading  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  first 
time  as  being  peculiar  and  remarkable  : 
one  is,  the  amazing  number  of  drinking- 
flhops  which  are  able,  presumably,  to 


support  themselves  upon  the  darling 
vice  of  the  country ;  they  abound 
throughout  the  town  ;  here  and  there 
the  stranger  may  count  two  or  three 
within  a  few  yards.  These  drinking- 
shops  are  of  all  grades,  and  to  accom- 
modate all  classes  ;  they  range  from  the 
dark  and  grimy  and  evil-smelling  Kabak 
of  the  slums,  to  the  stately  Pogreb  of 
the  Nefsky  Prospect.  St.  Petersburg 
is  evidently  not  a  stronghold  of  teeto- 
talism. 

The  second  striking  circumstance 
referred  to  is  the  curious  custom,  de- 
signed, apparently,  for  the  convenience 
of  an  uneducated  population,  of  hanging 
outside  the  shops  enormous  pictures 
representing  the  wares  which  are  pro- 
curable within.  Thus  the  baker  dis- 
plays large  posters  upon  which  the 
cunning  artist  has  depicted  clusters  of 
tempting  rolls  ;  a  dish  of  cakes  piled  up 
in  great  profusion,  and  colored  with  the 
most  lavish  disregard  for  expense  ;  and 
a  loaf  or  two  of  black  bread  modestly 
concealing  its  humble  personality  in 
the  background.  The  butcher,  again, 
hangs  out  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  an  animal,  intended  by  the  artist  to 
represent  a  bull  in  a  pasture  field  ;  the 
terrible  animal  is  apparently  filled  with 
sinister  intentions,  directed  against 
nothing  in  particular,  head  down,  tail 
up,  evidently  in  the  very  act  of  charging, 
but,  for  all  its  truculent  mien,  with  the 
mildest  of  faces  and  quite  a  benevolent 
expression  which  says  as  plain  as  words  : 
"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dears,  I  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fiy ;  it's  only  my  way."  The 
trader  who  deals  in  all  sorts  of  linen 
clothing  reveals  the  facsimile  of  these 
without  regard  to  the  modesty  of  the 
public ;  while  every  little  jeweller 
displays  the  portraits  of  golden  and 
jewelled  wares  such  as,  did  he  really 
possess  their  actual  counterpart,  would 
enable  him  to  ransom  every  crowned 
head  in  Europe  if  he  were  desirous  of 
doing  this  kindness  to  royalty  in  dis- 
tress. The  drinking-shop  generally 
presents  an  extremely  realistic  poster, 
showing,  besides  mugs  of  impossibly 
frothy  beer  and  porter  creaming  up  in 
a  manner  to  tempt  the  austcrest  of  ab- 
stainers, the  portrait  of  an  uproariously 
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thread  of  imagination  runs  somewhere 
through  it,  and  these  old  people  have 
their  full  share  of  the  shining  web. 
Their  life  has  been  a  hard  one.  Mr. 
Flowde  invested  his  little  savings  in  a 
friendly  society,  which  broke.  The 
m«anager,  as  Mr.  Flowde  explains,  with 
unconscious  irony,  took  the  money  "  to 
make  a  gentleman  of  himself."  So  the 
old  people  must  still  work  for  their  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Flowde  is  a  jobbing  gardener  ; 
or,  rather,  I  should  say,  on  the  strength 
of  having  been  once  at  some  remote 
period  spade-man  at  the  Hall  gardens, 
he  feels  himself  qualified  to  dig  your 
borders  and  slice  your  flower-roots  as 
remorsely  as  any  man  alive.  He  also 
scratches  and  rolls  your  gravel  to  very 
slow  music,  and  will  spread  what  he 
admiringly  calls  'Hhe  best  o'  muck" 
upon  the  roots  of  your  rose-trees. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  left  the  cottage  ; 
the  symptoms  took  so  long  to  describe, 
and  there  was  a  letter  to  be  read  ^^  that 
come  yesterday  mom"  from  the  son 


in  London.  The  school-children  were 
still  busy  '^catching  their  deaths"  in 
the  stream,  carrying  out  Locke's  pre- 
cept that  children  should  always  be 
wet-shod  with  as  much  precision  as 
though  they  were  his  disciples.  Every 
now  and  again  some  mother  would  fetch 
in  a  band  of  them,  with  shrill  denun- 
ciations helping  along  some  reluctant 
little  boy  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The 
wind  had  dropped  and  the  country 
seemed  very  still.  Here  and  there  were 
a  few  laborers  coming  home  in  silence 
across  the  fields,  with  their  tools  and 
their  dinner-baskets  on  thcTir  backs. 
The  shepherd  in  his  brown  smock  was 
preparing  for  his  night's  work  in  the 
sheltered  lambing-pen,  where  his  little 
hut  like  a  bathing-machine  was  stand- 
ing. Over  everything  the  quiet  night 
was  falling,  wrapping  the  distant  line  of 
woods  and  the  brown  fields  and  the 
village  in  a  cloudy  darkness  that  seemed 
as  soft  and  as  vague  as  sleep. 

C.  F. 


The  English  Spbaksbs  of  the 
World.  —  In  a  conversation  with  Dollinger 
shortly  before  his  last  illness,  Professor 
True,  of  Rochester  University,  New  En- 
gland, reports  that  the  venerable  doctor 
spoke  with  much  anxiety  about  the  tone  of 
modem  English  literature.  He  explained 
his  anxiety  by  expressing  his  belief  that  at 
no  distant  time  the  English  tongue  would 
be  pre-eminently  the  language  of  all  civ- 
ilized nations.  The  greatest  works  of  En- 
glish literature  were  worthy  of  being  ever 
popular.  From  a  German,  this  opinion 
about  the  spread  of  the  English  tongue  was 
full  of  interest.  It  is  computed  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  there  were 
about  21,000,000  people  who  spoke  the  En- 
glish tongue.  The  French-speaking  people 
at  that  time  numbered  about  81,500,000, 
and  the  Germans  exceeded  30,000,000.  The 
Russian  tongue  was  spoken  by  nearly 
31,000,000,  and  the  Spanish  by  more  than 
26,000,000.  Even  the  Italian  had  three- 
fourths  as  large  a  constituency  as  the  En- 
glish, and  the  Portuguese  three-eighths. 
Of  the  162,000,000  people,  or  thereabouto, 


who  are  estimated  to  have  been  using  these 
seven  languages  in  the  year  1801,  the  En- 
glish speakers  were  less  than  13  per  cent., 
while  the  Spanish  were  16,  the  Germans 
18*4,  the  Russians  18'9,  and  the  French  19'6. 
This  aggregate  population  has  now  grown  to 
400,000,000,  of  which  the  English-speaking 
people  number  close  upon  125,000,000. 
From  13  per  cent,  we  have  advanced  to  31 
per  cent.  The  French  speech  is  now  used 
by  50,000,000  people,  the  German  by  about 
70,000,000,  the  Spanish  by  40,000,000,  the 
Russian  by  70,000,000,  the  Italian  by  about 
30,000,000,  and  the  Portuguese  by  about 
13,000,000.  The  English  language  is  now 
used  by  nearly  twice  as  many  people  as  any 
of  the  others,  and  this  relative  growth  is 
almost  sure  to  continue.  English  has  taken 
as  its  own  the  North  American  Continent, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Australasia.  North 
America  alone  will  soon  have  100,000,000  of 
English-speaking  people,  while  there  are 
40,000,000  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
South  Africa  and  India  also  the  language  is 
vastly  extending. 

Leisure  Hoar. 


Frorti  a  Suffolk  Village. 
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balls  of  blossom  on  the  yews,  and  tiny 
crimson  dots  on  the  hazel  boughs,  from 
which  the  mealy  catkins  hang.  Little 
birds  fly  in  pairs  in  the  hedgerows, 
where,  until  only  a  fortnight  or  so  ago, 
they  consorted  in  great  flocks.  Wood- 
pigeons  coo  serenely  in  the  beeches, 
and  the  larks  sing  above  the  uplands. 

In  the  village,  people  are  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  influenza.  They 
have  passed  the  sick  stage  and  the 
feverish  stage,  and  now  are  very  weak 
and  woebegone.  In  a  little  side  lane 
that  leads  to  a  pasture,  which  a  little 
later  in  the  year  will  be  all  aflame 
with  marsh  marigolds,  live  the  old 
couple  I  went  to  visit.  The  tiny  garden 
in  front  where  the  aconites  are  pushing 
up  through  the  mould  —  little  yellow 
heads  with  a  frill  round  each  like  Toby's 
ruff — is  decorated  with  a  pattern  of 
sea-shells,  and  the  battered  figure-head 
of  a  ship,  that  recalls  the  presence  of 
the  salt  estuary  only  four  miles  away, 
where  vessels  come  up  with  the  fresh- 
smelling  tide.  The  two  old  people  were 
sitting  dully  over  their  fire.  They  were 
glad  of  a  visitor.  Mrs.  Flowde,  an  old 
lady  with  the  inquiring  glance  of  a  mag- 
pie, and  the  taste  in  dress  of  a  parro- 
quet,  expounded  to  me  her  views  on 
infection. 

"  God  will  send  this  complaint  to 
every  one  that  shuns  them  that  is  ill 
with  it,"  she  said. 

I  hinted  that  this  was  not  the  usually 
received  opinion,  but  she  was  firm. 

"He  have  spared  you  and  yours," 
she  went  on  severely,  "because  you 
have  visited  the  sick  —  and  you  ought 
to  be  thankful." 

She  intimated  darkly  that  Mrs.  Vil- 
liers  (one  of  the  ladies  in  our  village) 
was  doomed,  as  she  had  not  been  to  see 
her,  "  and,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "  it 
will  go  very  hard  with  her,  as  she  have 
the  asthma  so  bad.  .  .  .  This  complaint 
isn't  shut  up  in  a  room.  It  is  in  the 
air  —  and  them  it's  sent  to  is  bound  to 
have  it,  and  no  doctor  can  save  them 
from  it." 

She  then  gave  me  a  very  minute  ac- 
count of  her  illness,  not  sparing  me  a 
single  harrowing  detail. 

"There   were    one    thing,"  she  ac- 


knowledged, "  that  I  did  miss,  and  that 
were  spots.  I  were  as  gay  as  a  leopard 
when  I  had  the  scarlet  fever  some  years 
back,  but  none  come  this  time." 

Her  old  husband,  whose  face  is  like 
the  full  moon  and  is  always  decorated 
with  a  cheevful  grin,  had  experiences 
of  his  own  to  impart.  He  suffers  as  w 
general  rule  from  the  rheumatics  and 
the  "browntitus" — both  of  which,  as 
his  wife  parenthetically  remarks,  are 
"  hypocrite  complaints  "  —  but  now 
these  have  given  place  to  other  and  (1 
hope)  rarer  symptoms.  Yesterday, 
among  other  things,  he  "  fared  to  have 
a  sinking  feeling"  in  the  very  centre 
of  his  stomach.  He  wished  to  have 
some  rich  beef  tea  and  get  it  to  stick 
there,  just  in  that  one  spot.  I  had 
brought  him  the  rich  beef  tea,  but, 
alas  I  could  not  provide  any  mechanism 
towards  getting  it  to  stick  ;  which  disap- 
pointed Mr.  Flowde,  whose  faith  in  the 
powers  of  medical  science  is  unbounded. 

The  little  living-room  is  comfortably 
furnished ;  there  is  an  upright  eight- 
day  clock  "  with  a  beautiful  strike,"  and 
a  handsome  corner  cupboard,  in  which 
treasures  of  sprigged  cups  and  plates 
are  immured.  On  the  mantelpiece  are 
two  photographs.  One  is  of  the  old 
couple's  son,  standing  with  his  legs 
crossed  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  pattern 
with  them,  and  a  rustic  table  beside 
him.  The  other  is  of  their  grandchild, 
a  creature  with  corkscrew  ringlets  and 
a  swollen  face.  But  these  represent  all 
the  love  and  romance  that  has  ever 
brightened  the  sluggish  monotony  of 
the  old  people's  lives.  About  these 
they  weave  many  brilliant  imaginations 
and  dream  many  beautiful  dreams. 
They  form  the  one  link  that  binds  them 
to  the  great  world  of  London,  the  tur- 
moil and  thunder  of  which  does  not 
yet  reach  these  quiet  pastures  seventy 
miles  away.  But  the  old  Flowdes  have 
given  a  precious  pledge,  in  the  shape 
of  their  son,  to  all-devouring  London, 
and  feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  the 
stir  and  life  of  the  great  city  which  they 
have  never  seen,  and  speak  of  some- 
what as  the  people  in  fairy  stories  speak 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Ogre.  There  is 
no  life  so  poor  and  mean  but  the  golden 
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"HOW  DARB  WE  KEEP  OUR  CHRISTMAS 

EVE?" 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  ball 
We  gambol'd,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

In  Memoriam. 

Spirits  of  Yule,  the  feast  returns,  but  we 
Feast  not  to-night  !    How  oft  on  Christ- 
mas day, 
For  me,  a  child,  ye  bade  the  sunbeams 
play 
Heaven^  s  Christmas  hymn  on  frozen  shrub 

or  tree, 
Or  marslialled  foamy  pageants  by  the  sea. 
Where  passed  the  faces,  crowned  with 

glittering  spray,    • 
Of  Yule-tide  poets,  lords  of  Christmas 
lay, 
From   Shakesi>eare  down    to  Keats,  who 
smiled  on  me  ! 

And,  whilst  ye  made  that  glorious  band  de- 
file. 
If  I  grew  sad  for  poets  dead  and  gone 
From    Christmas    joy,    ye    straightway 
showed  me  one 
*^  Whose  footfalls  make  (said  ye)  a  magic 

isle 
Of  England  still :  the  others  come  and  smile 
Because  they  hear  the  feet  of  Tennyson." 

Theodobe  Watts. 

Christmas  Eve,  1892.  Athenseum. 


OUTSIDE  THE  GATE. 

To  England.    H, 

I  DREAMT  last  night  that  I  was  dead. 
And  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  sight, 
Into  that  glorious  land  of  light. 
But  still  my  heart  remained  with  you, 
And  it  was  false  that  you  had  said. 
And  all  that  I  had  told  you  true. 

My  love  was  stronger  far  than  death. 
Though  you  had  deemed  it  little  worth, 
It  had  outlasted  time  and  earth. 
You  cast  it  carelessly  aside, 
It  was  not  worth  a  moment^  s  breath, 
And  I  that  would  have  gladly  died 

To  know  that  you  had  trusted  me. 
Had  done  with  earthly  care  and  strife, 
Had  passed  away  from  out  your  life, 
And  now  upon  the  heavenly  shore, 
I  watched  until  the  time  should  be 
When  I  might  clasp  your  hand  once  more. 

I  stood  without  the  golden  gate. 
And  one  came  forth  and  bade  me  in, 
*^  From  thee  hath  pass'd  aw^y  all  sin.^* 


I  answered,  "  Nay,  let  me  remain 
Without  the  door  ;  I  fain  would  wait 
For  one  I  loved  on  earth  in  vain. 

To  join  me  here,  I  would  not  be 

In  heaven,  while  he  is  yet  below." 

The  angel  answered,  **  Be  it  so. 

Thou  hast  thy  choice,  thy  love  is  greats 

I  will  pray  God  to  turn  to  thee 

That  soul  for  which  thou  here  dost  wait.'" 

His  voice  then  ceased  ;  and  others  came 

And  passed  within  those  portals  wide. 

I  patient  waited  there  outside. 

Waited  to  enter  heaven  with  you  ; 

For  love  must  always  be  the  same. 

How  could  you  doubt  such  love  was  true  ? 

At  length  you  came  imto  the  gate  ; 
I  spoke  your  name  ;  you  turned  aside. 
Why  should  I  think  because  I  died, 
That  you  would  deem  my  love  was  true  ? 
1  had  my  choice,  I  chose  to  wait, 
I  longed  to  enter  heaven  with  you. 

Then  spake  the  angel,  "  Never  pain 
May  enter  in  this  golden  door. 
May  ever  cross  this  threshold  o'er  ; 
Thou  lovest  this  soul,  and  thou  wouldst. 

wait. 
And  thy  long  waiting  is  in  vain, 
And  now,  alas  !  it  is  too  late. 

I  may  not  let  thee  enter  in. 

If  he  had  taken  thee  by  the  hand, 

And  smiled  on   thee,  thou  now  wouldstu 

stand 
Beside  him  here  f  orevermore ; 
But  since  his  trust  thou  couldst  not  win. 
Thou  must  remain  outside  the  door.'' 
Academy.  FlobeNCE  PeACOCK. 


LIGHT. 

Lord,  send  us  thy  light. 
Not  only  in  the  darkest  night, 
But  in  the  shadowy,  dim  twilight, 
Wherein  my  strained  and  aching  sight 
Can  scarce  distinguish  wrong  from  right, 
Then  send  thy  light. 

Teach  me  to  pray. 
Not  only  in  the  morning  grey, 
Or  when  the  moonbeam's  silver  ray 
Falls  on  me  —  but  at  high  noon-day 
When  pleasure  beckons  me  away. 
Teach  me  to  pray. 
Spectator.  COKSTAJE^CB  MiLMAN. 


The  Czar  Alexander  III. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  C^R  AlaEXANDER  lU. 

"Remotot  imfriended,  melancholy,  slow.*' 

Th£  Czar  Alexander  III.  is  probably 
the  least  known  monarch  in  Europe. 
Like  certain  stupendous  masses  of 
matter  that  move  afar  off  in  the  heav- 
enly void,  his  influence  is  gauged  by 
the  disturbances  felt  in  our  own  system, 
while  his  character,  movements,  and 
affinities  are  matters  of  .mere  conjec- 
ture, rather  tlian  subjects  of  positive 
knowledge.  Under  these  circumstances, 
every  ray  of  light  let  in  upon  his  life 
should  be  welcomed  with  gratitude  ; 
and,  as  a  sketch  of  him  appeared  somt^ 
time  ago  in  a  popular  periodical,  I  owe 
it,  perhaps,  to  my  readers  to  lay  before 
them,  in  brief  outline,  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  portrait.  Stripped  of  the 
ornate  eloquence  of  the  enthusiastic 
artist,  they  are  as  follows  :  — 

The    czar  feareth  God    and    lovetli  his 
X)eople,  and  he  chastiseth  with  a  rod  of  iron 
a  multitude  of  his  servants  who  do  likewise. 
In  the  days  before  his  kingsliip  he  could  not 
say  unto  Wisdom,  "Thou  art  my  sister," 
nor  imto  Understanding,    "Thou  art  my 
kinswoman  ;  '^  but  he  might  have  truly  said, 
"  Be  thou  my  wife,"  for  there  was  no  rela- 
tionsliip    betwixt    them.      Since    he    was 
anointed  king  he  is  become  as  a  shining 
light  to  all  his  people  ;  and  his  kingdom 
containeth    many   millions    of    men   and 
women  who  cannot  discern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left  hand,  and  much 
cattle.     His  power  extendeth  to  the  utter- 
most   ends  of   the  land,  and    his  nod  is 
obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  he 
cannot  accomplish  the  good  that  he  hath 
conceived  in  his  heart,  and  must  needs  do 
the  evil  that  he  loatheth  as  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  €rod.     His  bowels  yearn  upon  all 
his  people  alike,  even  as  the  sun  shineth 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  rain  falleth 
on  the  just  and  on  the   unjust ;  and  he 
smiteth  sorely  the  children  of   Judah,  for 
that  they  were  injudicious  In  the  choice  of 
their  parents,  and  were  born  of  the  seed 
which  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind ;  and  likewise  on  the  Poles  and  Ruthe- 
nians,  the  Finns  and  the  Baltic  Germans, 
his  hand  lieth  heavy.    As  the  hart  panteth 
after  water-brooks,   so  thirsteth    his  soul 
after  truth  ;  and  he  suppressed  the  books 
and  the  writings  which  are  records  thereof, 


and  waxeth  wroth  with  them  that  write 
such.  He  longeth  to  have  the  needs  of  his 
people  laid  bare  before  him,  if  so  be  that  he 
may  relieve  them  in  his  mercy  ;  and  he  ban- 
ished Madame  Tsebrikova  and  a  host  of 
others  who  would  fain  make  known  to  him 
the  wants  of  their  brethren.  He  searcheth 
out  wise  counsellors  with  diligence  and  un- 
derstanding ;  and  he  hath  made  friends  of 
liars  and  false  witnesses  who  drink  iniquity 
like  water,  and  to  them  he  giveth  heed. 
And  death  and  life  are  in  the  xMwer  of  their 
tongues,  wherefore  their  evil-doings  should 
not  be  reckoned  among  his  transgressions^ 
nor  the  innocent  blood  which  they  shed 
be  upon  his  head.  He  knoweth  in  his 
heart  that  there  is  no  power  but  of  God, 
and  the  enemies  of  God  are  an  abomination 
in  his  sight ;  and  he  made  a  covenant  with 
the  seed  of  Beelzebub  in  the  land  of  the 
Gaul,  with  them  which  said  in  their  hearts, 
"There  is  no  God,  neither  should  there  be 
any  king."  He  charged  all  his  people,  say- 
ing, "  Walk  ye  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;" 
and  against  the  Stundists  and  the  Baptists, 
and  all  them  that  do  what  seemeth  good  to 
the  Lord  is  his  anger  kindled,  and  he  casteth 
them  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  is 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  In  like 
manner  he  executeth  fury  upon  Lutherans, 
and  bendeth  his  bow  against  Buddhists  ; 
the  temples  of  Catholics  he  hath  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  Baptist  prayer-houses  he 
hath  demolished  ;  but  theatres  and  dens  of 
iniquity  he  openeth  on  the  Sabbath,  sharing 
witli  the  owners  thereof  the  spoils  of  their 
iniquity.  Verily,  the  czar  is  a  just  man  ; 
and  English  Puritans  should  rejoice  with 
exceeding  joy  that  he  hath  been  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  over  his  fellows.^ 

In  reading  this  sketch,  the  subject 
of  it  might  well  have  exclaimed  with 
Job,  "  Have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye,  my 
friends  I  "  For  a  long  number  of  years 
I  have  enjoyed  innumerable  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  czar,  and  verifying 
my  observations  in  the  light  of  the 
personal  experience  of  those  near  and 
dear  to  him,  and  my  impression  is  that 
he  is  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool,  a  crim- 
inal nor  a  hero,  but  a  well-meaning  unit 
of  one  of  the  innumerable  crowds  that 
do  not  dress  in  fustian,  one  to  v/hom 
nature  has  denied  the  rich  mental 
equipment  of  the  average  Russian,  and 
upon  whom  education  has  failed  to  be- 

*  Cf .  Review  of  Reviews, 
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stow  the  compensating  ftccomplishments 
of  a  constitutional  monarch.  To  com- 
pare him  to  an  intelligent  English  gen- 
tleman, and  then  to  shriek  over  the 
most  consistent  of  his  actions  for  which 
an  English  gentleman  would  be  sent  to 
a  lunatic  asylum  or  a  prison,  is  scarcely 
logical,  and  certainly  not  artistic,  for 
instead  of  a  portrait  it  gives  us  a  carica- 
ture. The  emperor  of  Russia  is  not  a 
double  personality  composed  of  an  un- 
bending Puritan  and  an  easy-going 
Bussian ;  he  is  a  harmonious  whole 
Whose  disposition  and  character  have 
their  root  in  the  psychological  peculiar- 
ities of  the  race  and  the  individual.  He 
has  committed  one,  and  only  one,  car- 
dinal mistake,  more  disastrous  to  his 
people  than  any  crime.  A  firm  believer 
in  the  miraculous,  he  confidently  ex- 
pected to  be  regenerated  by  the  Sacra- 
ment^ of  Coronation,  as  Faust  was 
metamorphosed  by  the  magical  draught 
of  Mephistopheles,and  fancied  that  the 
dull-plodding  ofllcer  of  yesterday  would 
find  himself  endowed  to-day  with  all 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  needed 
by  one  whose  irresponsible  will  was  to 
become  the  sole  law  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  men.  It  was  as  if  the  ten- 
der Polydoros,  buckling  on  his  brother 
Hectpr^s  armor,  and  having  quaffed  a 
draught  of  the  water  of  Xanthus,  should 
have  set  out  single-handed  to  encounter 
the  mighty  Achilles.  To  accuse  him  of 
any  specific  mistake  in  the  art  of  gov- 
erning is  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be 
to  set  an  honest  village  blacksmith  to 
repair  a  lady^s  chronometer,  and  then 
give  technical  names  to  the  simple 
process  by  which  he  shatters  it  into 
fragments ;  or  to  attribute  the  failure 
of  a  town  tailor  to  succeed  as  a  farmer 
in  Australia  to  his  fondness  for  certiiin 
erroneous  theories  of  the  ''science  of 
geoppiiics." 

The. czar,  like  the  bulk  of  his  countrv- 
men,  is  a  believer  in  the  continuous 
interference  of  Providence  with  the 
course  of  human  events,  in  the  divine 


1  The  imperial  ooronation  was  first  a  ceremony, 
which  Philarete  raised  to  a  sacramental  rite  (tahu>- 
dH»ivie\  and  which  the  clergy  later  on  transformed 
into  a  sacrament,  of  which  there  are  now  eight  in 
the  Orthodox  Chttroh. 


missions  of  men  and  women,  in  mod- 
em prophecies,  miracles,  voices,  and 
visions  ;  and  his  belief  in  his  own  spe- 
cial mission  as  Grod's  vicegerent  is  of 
the  nature  of  Tertullian's  faith,  which, 
having  fed  upon  all  accessible  impoesi- 
bilities,  waxed  stronger  and  craved  for 
more.  And  this  is  the  real  clue  to  his 
character,  the  source  of  his  strength  and 
weakness.  In  other  words,  the  unity 
in  this  bewildering  multiplicity,  the 
cement  that  knits  together  the  frag- 
ments of  this  curious  psychological 
mosaic,  is  a  mistaken  religious  sense  of 
duty  based  upon  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  importance. 

Alexander  Alexandrovitch,  not  hav- 
ing become  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
before  his  twenty-first  year,  was  not 
brought  up  to  the  calling  of  monarch 
any  more  than  he  was  trained  to  the 
profession  of  surgery.  The  rdle  for 
which  nature,  grace,  and  education  had 
fitted  him  could  be  equally  well  played 
by  any  one  of  a  million  "  supers  "  on 
the  world's  stage,  and  his  consciousness 
of  his  shortcomings,  before  his  corona- 
tion, was  as  keen  as  that  of  the  inebri- 
ated Irishman  who  declared  himself 
sober  enough  to  know  that  he  was  not 
sober.  His  elder  brother's  death,  which 
the  nation  viewed  as  the  finger  of  cruel 
fate,  he  regarded  with  awe  as  that  of  a 
paternal  Providence  shaping  his  des- 
tiny ;  and  bowing  before  the  inscrutable 
decree  which  thus  marked  him  out  as 
the  pope  of  a  vast  empire  and  the 
autocrat  of  a  national  Church,  he  wisely 
left  the  puzzling  question  of  ways  and 
means  to  be  worked  out  by  omnipotence, 
which  alone  could  grapple  with  the 
insoluble  problem. 

In  person  the  czar  is  powerfully  built, 
strong  and  muscular ;  in  his  younger 
days  he  was  able  to  bend  a  bar  of  iron 
across  his  knees,  or  to  burst  in  a  strong 
door  with  his  shoulder.  He  possesses 
one  of  those  heavy  unwieldy  figures 
whose  awkward  movements,  resulting 
largely  from  morbid  self-consciousness 
and  consequent  shyness,  no  callisthen- 
ics could  subdue  to  the  easy  bearing 
which  characterizes  the  ordinary  man 
of  the  world.  His  usual  manner  is 
cold,  constrained,  abrupt,  and  so  sug- 
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gestlvc  of  churlishuess  as  oflen  to  de- 
prive spontaneous  favors  of  the  honey 
of  friendship  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
were  accorded.  All  the  forces  of  his 
being  seem  to  have  retreated  from  the 
centres  to  the  fastnesses  of  flesh  and 
bone,  muscle  and  sinew,  producing 
that  lack  of  emotional  warmth  and 
intellectual  vigor  which  marks  the 
mendicant  Grey  Friar  of  Nature,  whose 
appearance  suggested  to  Alfieri  the  pic- 
turesque expression,  la  pianta  umana. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  emperor  before 
he  had  yet  become  heir-apparent  which, 
although  vouched  for  by  ex-ministers 
and  courtiers,  I  cite  merely  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  impression  which 
his  mental  capacities  made  at  that  time 
upon  competent  judges.  Shortly  after 
he  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  the  two 
grand  dukes,  M.  Pobedonostseff,  now 
the  trusted  counsellor  of  the  czar, 
penned  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Admiral 
Shestakoff,  in  which  he  describes  the 
occupations  and  progress  of  his  impe- 
rial pupils.  After  having  descanted  in 
enthusiastic  terms  on  the  marvellous 
talents  of  the  elder  brother,  the  Russian 
F^nelon  struck  a  minor  key  in  his  allu- 
sions to  the  present  czar,  regretting 
that  "our  darling  dove"  (iiasch  goloo- 
hooahka)  had  been  so  sadly  misused  by 
nature,  who  sent  him  into  the  world 
with  the  shabbiest  of  intellectual  outfits. 
Whether  the  story  be  true  or  false,  the 
personal  appreciation  that  underlies  it 
is  acquiesced  in  by  all  the  preceptors  of 
the  grand  duke,  who  was  considered,  as 
was  David  Hume  by  his  mother,  to  be 
*'a  fine,  good-natured  cratur,  but  un- 
common wake-minded ; "  so  that  if 
Heaven's  gifts  to  kings  be  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  their  genuine  needs, 
Alexander  III.  can  scarcely  be  accused 
of  exaggeration  for  holding  that  few 
monarchs  have  such  good  cause  as  he 
to  be  grateful  for  the  sacramental  rite 
of  coronation.  But  whatever  change 
was  effected  on  that  memorable  day 
must  be  taken  to  be  as  mysterious  as 
the  sacramental  methods  that  produced 
it ;  for  none  of  his  ministers,  beginning 
with  Count  Ignatieff  and  ending  with 
M.  Vyschnegradsky,  entertains  the 
slightest  doubt  that  even  at  the  present 


day  the  mental  arc  of  an  ordinary  Rus- 
sian farmer  is  quite  sufficient  to  -meas- 
ure the  cui*ve  of  the  intellectual  circle 
of  his  ruler. 

.  The  czar's  moral  staple  consistt$ 
mainly  of  negative  virtues  which  leave 
the  imagination  cold.  There  are  no 
white-hot  passions,  no  headstrong  vices^ 
no  noble  enthusiasms  which  distinguish 
the  bom  ruler  of  men.  His  attitude 
is'  usually  quiescent ;  his  passivity  fre- 
quently Buddhistic  ;  and  whenever  the 
spirit  bloweth  upon  him  as  it  listeth,  it 
puffeth  up  quite  as  often  as  it  moves  and 
inspirits.  Trul}-  it  is  well  for  many 
human  beings  —  and  the  czar  is  one  of 
the  multitude  —  that,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  assertion  of  the  German  mys- 
tic, character  is  something  very  differ- 
ent from  destiny. 

Those  who  accuse  the  emperor  of 
cruelty  wrong  the  man  and  misconstrue 
his  acts.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
prosecute  for  assault  and  battery  the 
good-natured  American,  who,  having 
belabored. a  supposed  burglar  fora^quar- 
ter  of  an  hour  in  the  dark,  was  painfully 
shocked  to  discover,  when  the  light  was 
brought  in,  that  he  had  grievously  dis- 
figured a  friendly  neighbor  who  had 
courageously  stolen  into  the  premises 
to  save  him  from  an  imaginary  assault. 
The  Russian  czar  has  not  yet  had  the 
search-light  turned  upon  his  actions,  or 
perhaps  his  visual  nerve  needs  purging 
with  euphrasy  and  rue  to  render  it  sen- 
sitive to  the  rays  ;  but  his  intentions 
have  never  been  called  in  question  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  conduct.  He  has  granted 
their  lives  to  many  men  who  risked 
them  in  dastardly  attempts  to  take  his  ; 
and,  incredible  though  it  may  seem,  it 
was  owing  to  his  personal  interference 
that  Madame  Tsebrikova  was  not  de- 
ported to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  There 
are  depths  of  tenderness  in  his  soul 
which  even  most  of  his  ministers  do  not 
suspect,  and,  if  his  people  are  none  the 
better  for  them,  the  fault  cannot  be  en- 
tirely laid  upon  his  shoulders,  but  must 
be  added  to  the  mountains  of  wrong 
that  will  never  be  rightly  apportioned 
till  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  evil. 
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In  the  midst  of  congenial  surround- 
ings, and  with  such  mental  and  moral 
equipment,  the  wasting  or  development 
of  which  was  left  pretty  much  to  chance, 
Alexander  Alexandrovitch  was  trained 
to  the  profession  of  arms.  The  story  of 
his  youth  is  that  of  most  grand  dukes  of 
that  day  and  this,  and  is  contained  in  a 
wearisome  record  of  reviews,  races, 
routs,  halls,  and  those  freaks  of  fashion- 
able folly  which  modern  modesty  is 
wont  to  describe  by  the  euphemism  of 
sowing  wild  oats.  The  young  grand 
duke  never  posed  as  a  saint,  and  pos- 
sessed little  claim  to  the  aureole  ;  but 
the  effects  of  temperament  are  some- 
times similar  to  the  fruits  of  virtue,  and, 
dull  and  phlegmatic  as  he  was,  with 
the  ''  melancholy  juicos  redundant  all 
over,"  his  propensities  never  assumed 
the  form  of  passions,  and  his  sins  never 
acquired  the  peculiar  deep  shade  con- 
noted by  the  epithet  Oriental. 

When  Professors  Solovieff  and  Pobe- 
donostseif  were  entrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  his  elder  brother,  he  was 
allowed  to  wander  at  will  over  the  pas- 
tures of  knowledge,  and  to  take  in  as 
much  of  the  intellectual  pabulum  as  he 
knew  how  to  assimilate.  But,  being 
neither  quick  of  apprehension  nor  avid 
of  learning,  he  profited  little  by  the  best 
of  what  his  teachera  were  prepared  to 
give  him.  They  influenced  his  tastes 
more  profoundly  than  they  illumined 
his  intellect,  and  ever  after  he  felt  and 
displayed  a  lively  interest  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  romance  of  Kussian  his- 
toiy,  and  a  fatal  fondness  for  questions 
of  theology  w^hich  has  since  proved  so 
disastrous  to  many  of  his  most  devoted 
subjects. 

But  it  was  his  natural  qualities  rather 
than  any  acquired  dispositions,  that 
suggested  the  two  nicknames  by  which 
he  is  still  popularly  known  in  his  own 
country.  Most  monarchs  are  subjected 
to  this  old-world  custom  of  second  bap- 
tism. The  sobHqucts  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  when  communicated  to  him 
some  time  ago,  were  found  to  be  of  a 
nature  to  tickle  his  fancy  or  gratify  his 
self-love.  Those  which  cleave  to  his 
Kussian  brother  are  characteristic  of 
physical  peculiarities,  and  therefore  less 


flattering.  The  massive  build,  the  slow 
tempo,  the  enormous  strength,  the  up- 
ward scowl  which  does  duty  for  a 
glance,  the  side  gait,  awkwanl  bearing, 
and  bovine  butting  of  the  head,  sug- 
gested "  bullock  "  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment which  his  father  first  conferred 
upon  him  in  his  childhood,  and  his  peo- 
ple altered  to  "  bull "  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  It  still  alternates  with 
''  butcher,"  of  which,  however,  it  js 
regarded  merely  as  the  synonym. 

Contemporary  history  the  grand  duke 
studied  in  the  most  Liberal  text-book 
of  the  day  —  the  once  famous  Oolos 
newspaper.  Its  proprietor  found  in 
him  a  willing  and  powerful  protector 
against  the  censor-general,  Grigorieff, 
who,  desirous  to  promote  the  success 
of  its  rival  (the  Novoie  Vremya),  fre- 
quently suspended  it  for  weeks  and 
months  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts.  To 
my  own  knowledge,  arbitrary  sentences 
of  this  kind  were  several  times  reversed 
or  mitigated  owing  to  the  personal  in- 
tercession of  the  heir-apparent,  who 
professed  to  relish  the  plain-speaking 
of  that  journal.  Indeed,  his  utterances 
upon  some  of  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day  were  of  the  frank  and  sweeping 
kind  which  would  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, endanger  the  liberty  of  an  ordi- 
nary citizen ;  and  his  political  leanings 
were  generally  assumed  to  be  Liberal 
enough  to  clash  with  the  system  of 
government  pursued  by  his  father's 
advisers.  General  Timasheff  and  Count 
D.  Tolstoi.  This  belief  was  sufficiently 
probable,  seeing  that  he  drew  his  facts 
from  the  chronicle  and  his  commenta- 
ries from  the  leaders  of  the  Golos.  Tlie 
impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by 
later  events,  and  the  paramount  influ- 
ence of  M.  Pobedonostseff  produced  a 
radical  change  in  all  his  political  no- 
tions, and  from  the  attitude  of  czar- 
pope  which  he  thereupon  adopted  he 
has  never  yet  appreciably  swerved. 

Alexander  III.  has  never  regarded 
his  kingly  oflice  as  anything  but  a  heavy 
burden  which  personal  inclination  as 
well  as  common  prudence  imperatively 
urged  him  to  shake  off ;  and  he  richly 
deserves  all  the  credit  attachinsr  to  the 
mistaken  sense  of  religious  duty  with 
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which  he  struggled  against  the  fonner, 
and  the  manly  courage  which  he  suc- 
cessfully opposed  to  the  latter.  His  own 
modest  ambition  would  have  been  amply 
-satisfied  could  he  have  tasted  the  quiet 
Joys  of  family  life,  bringing  up  his  chil- 
dren in  the  warm  sunshine  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  giving  them  the  best  education 
he  knew  of.  He  never  coveted  a  crown, 
and  when  he  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  heaviest  crown  in  Europe, 
he  placed  his  head  under  it  with  the 
melancholy  resignation  of  the  con- 
demned criminal  holding  his  head  under 
the  fatal  noose.  ^^  It's  awfully  hard 
lines  that- 1,  of  all  others,  should  become 
emperor  of  Russia,"  was  his  remark, 
«oon  after  it  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Nor  would  he  have  ever 
consented  to  accept  the  T6le^  had  not 
his  conscience  been  drugged  by  the 
soothinc:  delusion  that  he  had  been 
specially  chosen  by  God,  like  Saul  and 
David,  and  a  mission  imposed  upon 
him  compared  to  which  that  of  Moses 
himself  shrivels  into  insignificance.  It 
was  then  that  he  manfully  resolved  to 
go  through  life  with  the  cares  and  bur- 
dens of  royalty  as  a  private  individual 
with  his  hump  or  his  goitre.  Sceptics 
may  smile  at  his  interested  credulity, 
but  unbiassed  historians  will  bear  in 
mind  that  this  consoling  belief  was,  at 
least  outwardly,  shared  by  atheistic 
ministers  like  Count  D.  Tolstoi,  was 
enlarged  upon  and  propagated  by  arch- 
bishops and  metropolitans,  and  was 
corroborated  by  servile  theologians  who 
pointed  to  his  miraculous  escape  from 
death  at  Borki,  as  a  proof  of  his  special 
vocation  cabal  is  tically  foretold  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  conceive  anything 
more  tragic  than  the  results  of  this 
courage  and  resignation,  as  they  appear 
to  the  eye  of  the  uninterested  spectator. 
It  is  as  if  a  patriot  were  to  set  fire  to 
the  fuse  communicating  with  a  powder 
magazine  beneath  a  citadel,  in  the  hope 
•of  annihilating  the  enemy,  but  by  some 
fatal  mischance  blows  up  his  own  fam- 
ily, his  country's  soldiers,  and  the  king 
whom  he  would  have  died  to  save  ;  and 
to  crown  all  preserves  his  own  life,  un- 
deservedly losing  honor  and  reputation 


in  the  eyes  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends. 

The  czar's  daily  habits  of  life  are 
those  of  a  pope  rather  than  of  a  secular 
monarch,  his  relaxations  those  of  a 
prisoner  rather  than  of  a  potentate. 
When  residing  at  Gatchino  he  generally 
rises  at  seven  a.m.,  whereas  few  noble- 
men in  the  capital  leave  their  beds  much 
before  midday  ;  and  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  two  who  rise  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork  at  three  o'clock 
every  day.  He  then  takes  a  quiet  stroll 
in  the  uninteresting,  well-watched  pal- 
ace park,  returns  to  early  breakfast, 
and  engages  in  severe  manual  labor  as 
a  preparation  for  the  ofiicial  work  of 
the  day.  The  latter  consists  mainly  in 
the  reading  and  signing  of  enormous 
piles  of  edicts,  ukases,  laws,  and  re- 
ports, all  of  which  he  conscientiously 
endeavors  to  understand.  Upon  the 
margins  of  these  documents  he  writes 
his  decision  or  his  impressions  with  a 
frankness  and  abandon  which  laughs 
prudence  and  propriety  to  scorn.  Those 
who  maintain  that  he  is  kept  in  com- 
plete or  even  partial  ignorance  of  the 
cruel  measures  adopted  in  his  name,  or 
else  that  his  boasted  love  of  his  people 
is  but  the  varnish  of  hypocrisy,  are  as 
much  astray  in  the  matter  of  fact  as 
in  their  appreciation.  Cold-blooded 
cruelty  or  savage  hatred  is  not  the  cor- 
rect name  of  the  motives  that  inspired 
the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites  b}'  Saul, 
or  the  auioa  cle  fe  of  Arbues  de  Epila  ; 
and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  a  moral  ailment  called  a  false  con- 
science, the  effect  of  which  is  to  poison 
the  action  without  vitiating  its  source. 
"Men  never  do  wrong  so  thoroughly 
and  so  cheerfully,"  says  Pascal,  "  as 
when  they  are  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  false  principle  of  conscience."  To 
fancy,  therefore,  as  many  English  op- 
timists do,  that  the  emperor  needs  only 
to  be  informed  of  the  facts  in  order  to 
repeal  the  cruel  laws  and  remodel  the 
system  of  government  which  is  raining 
his  people,  is  as  reasonable  as  to  delude 
oneself  with  the  pleasing  notion  that 
an  illiterate  peasant  needs  but  a  pair  of 
spectacles  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
read  his  Bible. 
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The  remarks  which  the  czar  thus  jots 
down  on  the  margin  of  the  documents 
submitted  for  his  consideration,  are 
probably  more  characteristic  of  the  man 
than  all  his  fragmentary  conversations 
with  his  ministers  and  courtiers  ;  al- 
though it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute 
to  this  fact  the  custom  of  glazing  every- 
thing he  thus  pens  and  carefully  pre- 
serving it  in  the  imperial  archives  for 
the  edification  of  future  generations. 
He  writes  down  the  thoughts  suggested 
by  what  he  reads  just  as  they  occur, 
employing  the  picturesque  phraseology 
in  which  they  embody  themselves. 
And  the  former  are  not  always  very 
correct  nor  the  latter  very  refined. 
"They  are  a  set  of  hogs"  is  a  phrase 
that  recurs  more  frequently  than  most. 
"  What  a  beast  he  is  I  "  is  another 
{ekaya  skotind).  The  account  of  a  fire, 
of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  of  a  famine, 
or  of  some  other  calamity,  is  almost 
invariably  commented  upon  in  the  one 
stereotyped  word,  "discouraging"  {ne- 
yooteshitelno),  and  so  frequently  has 
this  brief  commentary  been  written  on 
the  most  important  reports,  that  a  min- 
ister once  remarked  that  if  the  fingers 
of  fate  were  to  write  on  the  wall  of  the 
Anitshkoff  Palace  what  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  written  on  that  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  Kussian  monarch  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation  of  scribbling 
under  it  the  customary  gloss  :  neyoote- 
shitelno.  Two  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  he  wrote  a  very  disparaging  re- 
mark on  the  margin  of  a  document  pre- 
pared by  his  own  imperial  Council,  the 
results  of  which  threatened  to  prove 
more  serious  than  he  had  reason  to 
anticipate  :  "  The  Council  thought  to 
trick  me,  but  they  shan't."  The  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  which  consists  of 
men  who  have  occupied  the  highest 
posts  in  the  empire,  were  highly  indig- 
nant when  they  heard  of  the  libel,  and 
threatened  to  strike  work  unless  the 
words  were  expunged.  The  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  who  is  president  of  the 
Council,  was  requested  to  lay  the  mat- 
ter before  his  Majesty ;  but  the  czar's 
uncle  shrank  from  the  crime  implied  in 
such  disrespectful  presumption  ;  where- 
upon State   Secretary  Polovtseff  mus- 


tered up  the  needful  courage,  and 
explained  matters  to  the  emperor,  who 
asked,  "  Well,  and  what  do  they  want 
done?"  "That  your  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  that  the 
words  should  not  be  glazed  over  nor 
preserved  in  the  imperial  archives,  lest 
they  should  be  endowed  with  an  invidi- 
ous  species  of  immortality."  "What 
rot  I  "  exclaimed  the  czar  (kakoy  vzdory,. 
smiling  ;  "  however,  I'll  have  the  word& 
struck  out ; "  and  the  libellous  gloss 
disappeared. 

Lunch  is  always  served  at  one  o'clock^ 
and  consists  of  three  courses,  including 
soup,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Rus- 
sian cookery  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  the- 
rest  of  Europe.  After  lunch  the  em- 
peror takes  his  recreation  in  the  park,, 
walking  or  working,  conversing  with 
the  members  of  his  family  or  with  Gen- 
eral Richter,  General  Tsherevin,  or  one 
of  his  adjutants.  He  generally  read» 
the  newspapers  at  this  time  of  the  day 
—  viz.,  the  Grashdanin  and  the  Moscow 
Oazette  (the  Novoie  Vremyaj  which  is- 
presented  to  him  each  day  on  special 
paper,  he  rarely  honors  with  a  glance),, 
and  listens  to  the  reading  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  previous  day's  news,  which 
consists  of  extracts  from  the  Russian 
and  foreign  papers  selected  by  official8> 
and  copied  out  in  a  calligraphic  hand 
on  the  finest  paper  in  the  empire.  Be- 
sides these  pr^dSy  one  of  foreign,  the 
other  of  home  news,  he  takes  a  keen 
delight  in  hearing  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  fashionable  world  of  the 
capital,  and  not  one  of  his  courtiers 
possesses  the  profitable  talent  of  sea- 
soning it  with  such  spicy  anecdotes  and 
uncharitable  but  piquant  innuendoes  as 
General  Tsherevin,  who  is  known  as 
the  czar's  jester. 

Recreation  over,  the  emperor  gives 
audience  to  those  ministers  whose  re- 
ports are  due  on  that  day,  discusses  the 
matters  laid  before  him,  and  reads  over 
the  edicts  drawn  up  for  his  signature^ 
signing  them  or  putting  them  aside  for 
future  consideration.  At  eight  P.M. 
dinner,  consisting  of  four  courses,  i» 
served  en  famille.  After  dinner  the  czar 
takes  tea  in  the  private  apartments  of 
tht'  impress,  where  he  invariably  apr 
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pean  in  a  check  blouse  and  leather  belt, 
which  would  impart  a  rude  shock  to  the 
notions  of  court  etiquette  prevalent  in 
most  European  countries. 

The  emperor  takes  a  visible  delight 
in  manual  labor,  which,  in  his  case,  is  a 
physical  necessity  no  less  than  a  favor- 
ite pastime.  He  unhesitatingly  puts  his 
hand  to  any  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be 
done,  but  his  usual  occupation  is  to  fell 
huge  trees,  saw  them  into  planks,  plane 
them,  and  generally  prepare  them  for 
the  cabinet-maker.  In  winter  the  gar- 
deners have  strict  orders  not  to  clear 
away  the  snow  from  the  avenues  and 
walks  in  the  park,  which  is  invariably 
left  for  his  Majesty,  who,  attired  in  a 
short  grey  jacket  (tooshoorka),  shovels 
it  up  into  enormous  mounds,  and  then 
transfers  it  to  a  cart.  It  occasionally 
happens,  when  he  cannot  complete  the 
task  he  had  set  himself  within  the  time 
at  his  disposal,  that  his  children  lend 
him  their  assistance,  and  cart  away  the 
snow  to  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds. 

Gatchino  is  a  dull,  dreary,  dingy  place 
for  any  man  to  retire  to,  especially  in 
spring  or  autumn  ;  and  to  enhance  its 
natural  drawbacks,  the  emperor,  moved 
by  peculiar  notions  of  his  own,  has 
chosen  the  very  worst  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  to  live  in  :  a  range 
of  small,  low  rooms  on  the  entresol^  the 
ceilings  of  which  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
touching  with  his  hands.  The  lack  of 
air  in  these  apartments  has  more  than 
once  proved  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  empress  during  a  spell  of  indisposi- 
tion ;  but  she  would  never  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  doctors  to  move  away 
from  her  consort  into  more  spacious 
apartments. 

All  the  clouds  that  lower  over  the 
house  of  the  Romanoffs  seem  to  gather 
and  condense  over  the  AVinter  Palace,  of 
which  the  czar  has  a  superstitious  hor- 
ror. He  never  passes  a  night  there. 
Even  when  residmg  in  the  Anitshkoff 
Palace  he  seems  and  feels  considerably 
out  of  his  element,  for  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life  is  broken  by  balls,  official 
receptions,  visits  to  various  institutions, 
and  other  uncongenial  occupations.  He 
never  dines  when  staying  in  town,  un- 
less the  necessity  of  entertaining  foreign 


princes  or  diplomatists  imposes  a  duty 
which  is  also  a  discomfort.  At  half 
past  one  he  lunches,  four  courses  being 
served  instead  of  three,  and  at  seven 
partakes  of  cold  refreshments,  after 
which  he  generally  visits  the  theatre ^ 
which  constitutes  t^e  only  compensation 
afforded  him  by  city  life  for  the  incon- 
veniences it  compels  him  to  endure. 
He  rarely  misses  a  chance  of  visiting 
one  of  the  imperial  theatres,  where  he 
appreciates  good  acting,  and  manifests 
his  appreciation  after  the  traditional 
manner  of  plebeians  ;  and  although  he 
frequently  encourages  the  Russian,  and 
occasionally  the  French,  drama  by  his 
presence,  neither  of  the  two  affords  him 
such  genuine  pleasure  as  the  opera. 
After  the  theatre  he  never  partakes  of 
the  tea  and  refreshments  which  are 
always  served  to  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  but  retires  to  rest  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Tasks  of  manual  labor  are  much  more 
difficult  to  find  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country,  and  he  sometimes  has  re* 
course  to  curious  makeshifts  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  desire.  Three  yeare  ago,  for 
instance,  he  undertook  to  contribute  his 
share  in  preparing  the  apartments  of 
the  Anitshkoff  Palace  for  winter  resi- 
dence. Previous  to  that  time  the  work 
of  hanging  the  pictures  used  to  be  en- 
trusted to  a  specialist  in  town,  whose 
charge  was  seven  roubles  a  picture 
(about  14s.).  That  year,  however,  he 
hung  them  all  to  his  own  satisfaction 
and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  refusing  all  assistance 
except  that  of  a  workman  of  the  palace  ^ 
named  Sokoloff.  As  soon  as  the  task 
was  accomplished,  the  czar  remarked 
with  a  smile  :  "  This  ia  the  first  money 
I  have  earned  in  my  life."  Had  he 
learned  the  truth,  he  would  have  been 
astonished  to  discover  how  small  was 
the  equivalent  of  his  labor  in  money ; 
for  the  waares  of  Sokoloff  and  the  cost 
of  the  materials,  instruments,  etc.,  had 
well-nigh  absorbed  all  that  he  fancied 
he  had  saved. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  occupations^ 
physical  and  mental,  he  has  ample  time 
to  brood  over  his  imperial  loneliness^ 
and  sigh  for  the  quiet  pleasures  of  pri- 
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vate  life  which  he  is  destined  never  to 
know  again.  Surrounded  by  a  host  of 
unscrupulous  flatterers,  and  a  limited 
circle  of  intimate  associates,  he  pos- 
sesses no  genuine  friends  ;  and  costly 
•experience  has  taught  him  that  the 
most  solemn  statements  of  his  most 
trusted  advisers  require  to  be  largely 
discounted  on  the  score  of  interest,  un- 
•conscious  bias,  or  at  least  that  differ- 
ence of  standpoint  between  him  and 
them  which  results  from  training  and 
•education  ;  and  he  is  naturally  irritated 
to  think  that  he  possesses  no  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  deviation. 
Nor  is  this  all :  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  like  a  modem  Dejoces,  he 
is  effectually  hindered  hy  the  non-con- 
ductors which  are  to  be  found  at  all 
points  of  possible  contact  with  his  sub- 
jects from  enjoying  the  kingly  luxury 
of  doing  good  by  design.  Even  his 
brothers,  cousins,  and  other  relations 
are  never  at  their  ease  in  his  presence, 
and  are  far  more  afraid  of  correcting  an 
error  or  giving  utterance  to  an  unpal- 
atable statement  of  fact  than  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects.  The  atmosphere  of 
buman  sympathy  is  thus  exhausted  by 
a  moral  air-pump  from  tlie  State  apart- 
ments, which  are  in  consequence  "  filled 
with  worse  than  vacancy,"  and,  "  pin- 
nacled dim  in  the  intense  inane,"  the 
czar  feels  faint  and  languishes  for  the 
love  which  becomes  his  only  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  family.  Many  an 
afternoon  he  presses  his  sorrowful  face 
against  the  window-pane  of  his  apart- 
ment in  the  Anitshkoff  Palace,  and 
looks  out  wistfully  at  the  broad  stream  of 
humanity  as  it  ebbs  and  flows  along  the 
Nevsky  Prospekt,  and  envies  the  unen- 
viable lot  of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects. 
When  his  ministers  and  courtiers  come 
to  pay  him  their  respects  before  setting 
out  for  their  estates  in  summer,  fancy's 
pictures  of  pastoral  pleasures  and  rural 
quiet  come  to  him  with  the  lure  of  glo- 
rious freedom,  and  he  has  more  than 
once  remarked  to  the  departing  oflicial : 
**  Ah,  how  I,  too,  long  to  bury  myself 
in  the  country,  and  live  on  an  estate  I 
I  envy  you  your  happiness  ; "  while 
other  sayings  of  his  are  almost  identical 
with  Jeremiah^s  exclamation  : ''  Oh  that 


I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place 
of  wayfaring  men  I  "  Truly,  it  is  a 
bitter  pastime  to  peer  wistfully  at  hap- 
piness through  the  eyes  of  other  men. 

Whatever  the  czar's  faults,  even  the 
strictest  censor  will  admit  that,  from  a 
man  who  holds  thus  tenaciously  on  to 
a  post  of  suffering  and  danger  in  the 
silent  manliness  of  grief,  in  the  belief 
that  he  is  performing  a  duty  to  his 
people  and  his  God,  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  the  tribute  of  respect  reserved 
for  the  noble  and  the  brave. 

The  czar's  intellectual  occupations 
are  not  nearly  so  fatiguing  as  his  phys- 
ical labors,  and  his  reading  is  less  varied 
and  extensive  than  that  of  many  of  the 
ladies  who  frequent  his  court.  Besides 
the  two  newspapers  already  named,  and 
two  historical  reviews,^  he  confines  his 
reading  to  Russian,  French,  and  En- 
glish novels.  Among  the  novelists  of 
his  own  country  he  prefers  Count  Tol- 
stoi, little  though  he  realizes  him  as  a 
preacher.  Music  has  a  soothing  effect 
upon  him,  as  it  had  upon  Saul,  but,  like 
Kant,  he  displays  a  particular  fondness 
for  loud  music.  He  himself  plays  the 
trombone  with  as  much  success  as  any 
specialist  in  his  military  band,  and 
occasionally  organizes  quartettes  at  the 
palace,  in  which  he  takes  an  active 
part  with  his  favorite  instrument.  His 
love  for  the  fine  arts  is  moderately  de- 
veloped, and  is  excelled  by  the  correct 
taste  which  he  has  uniformly  displayed 
in  all  the  purchases  of  pictures  he  has 
ever  effected  at  home  or  abroad. 

For  science  the  czar  has  no  apprecia- 
tive organ.  Russian  history,  where  it 
merges  into  romance  —  the  Russian  his- 
tory painted  by  Repin  and  dramatized 
by  Count  A.  Tolstoi  —  possesses  power- 
ful attractions  for  a  monarch  the  dream 
of  whose  life  it  is  to  resuscitate  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  outward  form,  of  the  forgotten 
past.  Such  episodes  of  his  country's 
history  he  reads  with  rapt  interest,  liv- 
ing the  life  of  his  forefathers  over  again 
in  imagination.  He  encourages  private 
theatricals  in  which  historical  Russian 
dramas  are  represented  at  the  palace, 
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»n(I  in  the  houses  of  Count  Shereme- 
tieff  and  Prince  Volkhonsky.  He  is 
the  president  of  a  select  historical 
society,  which  holds  some  half-dozen 
sittings  in  the  palace  every  year,  where 
he  solemnly  rings  a  hell,  commands 
silence  for  a  paper,  and  encourages 
original  research  on  the  part  of  inverte- 
hratc  courtiers  like  M.  Bytschkoff, 
whose  self-assurance  would  induce  them 
to  set  up  for  astronomera  to-morrow 
were  that  science  raised  to  the  level  of 
an  imperial  pastime.  In  his  capacity  as 
an  historian  he  allows  himself  the  rare 
luxury  of  protecting  people  and  writ- 
ings that  he  would  have  unhesitatingly 
<:ondemned  as  a  monai*ch.  It  was  thus 
that,  in  the  teeth  of  his  ccnsoi*s  and  his 
ministers,  he  insisted  on  permitting  the 
firet  volume  of  BilbassofP's  "  History  of 
Catherine  II."  to  be  published,  instead 
of  having  it  chopped  to  pieces  on  Hol- 
iday's Island  ;  but  the  laudable  feeling 
which  impelled  Shem  and  Japheth  to 
cover  their  father's  nakedness  got  the 
better  of  his  love  of  historical  truth 
when  the  remarkable  revelations  of  the 
second  volume  appeared,  and  he  unhes- 
itatingly handed  it  over  to  the  hangman. 
Other  considerations,  which  had  little 
to  do  with  science  or  history,  prompted 
him  to  remove  the  ban  of  censure  from 
the  " Kreutzer  Sonata"  of  Tolstoi,  and 
regret  the  indulgence  shortly  after  he 
had  granted  it. 

Physical  and  psychological  causes 
sufficiently  explain  the  emperor's  aver- 
sion from  dancing,  balls,  and  other 
**  social  functions  "  which  he  occasion- 
ally manifests  in  ways  that  are  highly 
distasteful  to  his  pleasure -loving  cour- 
tiers. His  loathing  for  everything  sug- 
gestive of  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
imperial  courts,  and  for  what  might  be 
termed  the  ajsthetica  of  every -day  life, 
would  qualify  him  —  were  talent  not  also 
an  essential  qualification  —  to  vie  with 
Julian  in  composing  a  modern  '*  Mi- 
sopogon."  He  eageriy  avails  himself 
of  every  plausible  pretext  to  curtail  the 
number  of  court  balls,  which  at  the  best 
of  times  is  strictly  limited  to  the  indis- 
pensable, while  to  such  magnificent  en- 
tertainments as  he  does  give  every  guest 
must  bring  his  own  amusement,  much 


as  Irish  scholars  of  former  generations 
were  w^ont  to  bring  each  his  sod  of  turf 
to  heat  the  tumbledown  schoolhouse. 
The  emperor's  observance  of  early 
hours  has  found  but  little  favor  among 
his  subjects,  and  while  at  court  balls 
supper  begins  at  about  half  past  twelve 
A.M.,  and  the  apartments  are  deserted 
before  two,  this  meal  is  seldom  served 
before  three  or  half  past  three 'at  the 
entertainments  given  by  M.  Polovtseff , 
Prince  Volkhonsky,  or  Countess  Klein- 
michel. 

These  quiet  tastes  have  influenced  his 
action  in  matters  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  court  entertainments  ; 
thus  he  displays  a  very  languid  interest 
in  military  manoeuvres  and  reviews, 
and  he  abolished  the  famous  institution 
of  the  May  reviews  where  Guardsmen 
and  Cossacks  bravely  vied  with  each 
other,  and  witched  the  world  with  noble 
horsemanship  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  are  extremely  discontented  with 
a  commander-in-chief  who  no  longer 
takes  a  delight  in  the  circumstance  of 
glorious  war. 

In  this  connection  the  czar  has  been 
frequently  accused  of  cowardice  —  an 
indictment  to  which,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, many  undeniable  facts  lend  a  strong 
coloring  of  probability.  Thus  it  has 
been  alleged  in  support  of  the  charge 
that  he  seldom  drives  about  the  city 
alone,  and  when  not  escorted  by  a  body 
of  Cossacks  is  invariably  accompanied 
by  her  Majesty  the  empress.  His  pro- 
found seclusion  at  Gatchino,  where  for 
a  considerable  period  he  hid  himself 
even  from  the  bulk  of  his  own  officers, 
likewise  created  a  most  unfavorable 
impression  which  is  by  no  means  yet 
removed.  Again,  the  sight  of  the  ar- 
mies that  guard  the  railway  lines  along 
which  he  happens  to  be  travelling  ;  the 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  and  the 
inmioral  practice  of  emplo3'ing  agents 
provocateurs  who  sometimes  organize 
the  crime  which  they  discover,  have 
contributed  to  impart  consistency  to  a 
charge  which  his  creditable  career  as 
an  officer  should  have  amply  sufficed  to 
refute.  An  izvostshik  who  was  driving 
me  one  day  through  St.  Petersburg  a 
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couple  of  years  ago,  was  stopped  at  the 
entrances  to  four  different  streets  and 
ordered  back  by  the  mounted  police, 
because  his  Majesty  was  expected  to 
pass  that  way.  "Is  this  thoroughfare 
closed  to  us,  too?"  I  asked,  as  the 
policeman  made  signs  to  us  for  the 
fourth  time  to  retreat.  '*  Yes,  your 
honor,  it  is,"  replied  the  driver  ;  *'  the 
little  father  is  a  little  timid." 

Marvellous  personal  courage  is  not 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Eomanoffs  as  it  was  of 
the  English  Tudors.  But  between  this 
and  positive  cowardice  the  gradations 
are  endless.  The  Emperor  Nicholas, 
who  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  fear, 
could  face  a  band  of  insurgents  with 
the  calm  self-possession  of  a  shepherd 
surveying  his  bleating  sheep.  ^Vlexan- 
der  III.  may  well  be  a  contrast  to  his 
grandfather  without  desen'ing  the  epi- 
thet craven-hearted.  His  nerves  have 
been  undoubtedly  shaken  by  the  terri- 
ble events  in  which  he  has  been  a  spec- 
tator or  an  actor ;  and  one's  nerves  do 
not  implicitly  obey  one's  will.  Any 
man  who  saw,  as  he  did,  his  own  father 
mutilated  and  bleeding  to  death ;  who 
himself,  more  than  once,  narrowly  es- 
caped a  similar  fate  ;  whose  train  and 
carriage  were  blown  to  shreds  ;  whose 
wife  stood  trembling  in  the  desolate 
steppe  among  fragments  and  corpses  ; 
and  whose  bright  little  daughter  threw 
her  hands  round  his  neck  and  exclaimed 
amid  sobs  :  "  O  papa,  now  they'll  come 
and  murder  us  all" — a  man  who  has 
had  such  experiences  as  these  may 
surely  be  acquitted  of  cowardice,  even 
if  his  nerves  be  no  longer  of  iron.  The 
emperor's  aversion  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  his  dread  of  a  horse  even 
when  the  animal  is  harnessed  to  a  car- 
riage, are  phenomena  which  need  not 
the  hypothesis  of  cowardice  to  render 
them  intelligible. 

Of  moral  courage,  the  czar  possesses 
enough  for  a  hero  or  a  martyr.  With 
unreasoning  faith  in  his  religious  mis- 
sion he  has  neither  fear  nor  misgivinsrs 
for  the  consequences  of  his  policy,  and 
the  absolute  certaintv  of  torture  or  death 
contingent  upon  some  step  which  he 
believed  called  for  by  his  religion  or  his 


country  would  no  more  affect  his  action 
than  the  buzzing  of  a  fly.  As  confirmed 
a  fatalist  as  the  least  instructed  of  his 
subjects,  he  would  reply  to  a  disembod- 
ied voice  from  the  skies  warning  him  of 
his  approaching  doom  what  Homer  tells 
us  Achilles  answered  to  his  immortal 
horses.  Whatever  his  views  about  fatal- 
ism in  the  abstract,  he  entertains  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word  the  hairs  of  his  head 
have  been  numbered. 

Respect  for  his  word,  whether  that 
word  assumes  the  form  of  a  promise,  a 
threat,  or  opinion,  is  one  of  the  main 
virtues  and  faults  of  the  Russian  em- 
peror, whose  dogged  stubbornness  often 
heightens,  and  sometimes  wholly  alters, 
the  ethical  color  of  his  actions.  Sudden 
emotion,  bias,  suggestion,  lead  him  to 
form  an  opinion  without  anything  like 
sutiicient  grounds,  which  logic  and  elo- 
quence cannot  move  him  to  give  up  ; 
and  that  laudable  inconsistency  which  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  facts  or  a 
more  mature  judgment  enjoins  as  a 
duty,  he  abhors  as  a  moral  weakness 
bordering  upon  crime. 

Bluntness  comes  natural  to  such  a 
man,  and  Alexander  III.  has  a  very- 
awkward  habit  of  giving  reins  and  spur 
to  his  free  speech,  saying  things  which 
he  honestly  believes  to  be  bitter  but 
wholesome  truths,  the  bitterness  of 
which  too  frequently  results  from  the 
poison-drops  of  calumny  distilled  by 
malicious  courtiers.  There  is  no  trace 
of  that  line  irony  in  his  talk  which  lent 
a  charm  to  the  conversation  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  that 
of  his  grandfather.  He  cannot  under- 
stand, and  refuses  to  encourage,  a  sren- 
uine  joke,  while  the  witticisms  of  hia 
jester.  General  Tsherevin,  would  often 
shock  the  limited  sense  of  propriety  of 
the  Fiji  Islander. 

He  is  very  quick  to  show  his  displeas- 
ure, and,  being  unable  to  prick  the 
offender  with  a  needle,  has  no  hesita- 
tion to  use  a  sledge  hammer  or  a  hob- 
nailed boot.  M.  Semevsky,  the  editor 
of  his  favorite  historical  review,  was 
granted  an  audience  some  two  or  three 
yeara  ago  to  allow  him  to  thank  the 
emperor  for  an  order  bestowed  upon 
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^im  for  reasons  which  had  nothing 
'Whatever  to  do  with  his  scientific  ser- 
yices  or  political  peccadilloes  —  the  for- 
mer consisting  in  his  researches  in  the 
domain  of  Russian  history,  and  the 
latter  in  the  tinge  of  Liberalism  which 
lie  imparted  to  his  periodical.  Yielding 
to  pardonable  vanity,  Semcvsky  alluded 
to  his  review  as  a  search-light  revealing 
the  ideals  and  strivings  of  the  past ; 
whereupon  the  emperor^  replied  with 
that  brusqueness  and  harshness  which 
require  no  conscious  effort  on  his  part : 
^^Unfortunately,  not  only  of  the  past 
but  of  the  present,  too,  and  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  I  mean  to  put  an  end 
to  this  ;  "  having  said  which  he  abruptly 
turned  upon  his  heel.  Turning  upon 
his  heel  is  another  of  those  unlovely 
}iabits  which  have  become  second  na- 
ture to  him.  Every  person  whose  char- 
acter or  conduct  he  wishes  to  censure 
is  made  to  feel  whatever  degree  of 
ehagrin  this  rude  act  is  calculated  to 
provoke.  Even  the  character  of  ambas- 
sador is  no  protection  against  this  un- 
dignified treatment,  and  two  years  and 
si  half  ago,  when  the  Italian  ambassa- 
tior,  Baron  Marocchetti,  'made  three 
several  attempts  to  present  his  new 
secretary  of  the  embassy  to  the  em- 
peror at  a  court  ball,  he  witnessed  three 
different  gyrations  of  his  Majesty,  and 
deserved  the  success  he  obtained  by 
braving  a  fourth. 

The  emperor  has  been  severely 
blamed  for  treating  cleverness  as  if  it 
were  a  crime,  and  for  shunning  those 
persons  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
■t  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  double- 
dealing.  The  cause  of  this,  however, 
lA  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  not  merely  a 
<*ause,  but  something  very  like  a  justifi- 
cation. No  man  has  greater  need  of 
honest  counsellors  than  the  monarch 
who  furthers  or  blights  the  well-being 
of  millions  of  his  people  according  as 
he  has  been  told  the  truth  or  a  false- 
hood ;  and  few  men  have  ever  been  lied 
to  with  greater  effrontery  or  more  disas- 
trous effects  than  the  present  emperor 
of  Russia.  Once  a  firm  believer  in  the 
QoloB  newspaper,  he  afterwards  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  that  all  its  facts, 
figures,  and  appreciations  were  utterly 


false,  and  that  neither  ebullient  patriot- 
ism nor  subjective  veraciousness  could 
be  pleaded  for  those  who  propagated 
them ;  and  it  was  without  the  faintest 
trace  of  compunction  that  he  consented 
to  the  decree  that  gave  its  death-blow 
to  that  remarkable  newspaper.  Having 
put  his  trust  in  a  minister  who  was  also 
a  soldier,  he  had  the  chagrin  to  discover 
to  his  cost  later  on  that  to  that  appar- 
ently frank  soldier  truth  was  stranger 
than  fiction.  He  made  a  companion  of 
another  general,  with  whom  during  the 
late  war  he  was  wont  to  play  intermi- 
nable games  of  chess  in  the  intervals  of 
the  battles,  and  scarcely  had  he  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head  than  he  was 
called  upon  to  sign  the  sentence  banish- 
ing that  same  general  to  Siberia,  for 
having,  at  the  ver}'  time  that  he  used 
to  play  chess  with  his  future  sovereign, 
taken  an  active  part  in  an  infamous 
conspiracy  to  starve  the  wretched  sol- 
diers and  put  the  money  intended  for 
their  rations  into  his  pocket.  Eighteen 
months  ago  the  emperor  quashed  an 
administrative  decree  unfavorable  to  a 
literaiy  man  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  rep- 
resentations made  and  solemn  promises 
given  personally  to  himself  by  a  near 
relative  of  the  gentleman ;  and  six 
months  later  he  discovered,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  exclude  the  possibility 
of  error,  that  the  statements  were  delib- 
erate falsehoods  and  the  promises  made 
to  be  broken.  Another  time  he  ordered 
a  nobleman's  property  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  strangers,  on  the  ground  that 
the  owner  w^as  mentally  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  it,  and  had  actually 
squandered  a  great  part  of  it  in  mad 
freaks ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
he  convinced  himself  that  his  autocratic 
power  had  been  made  the  catspaw  for 
greedy  relatives  eager  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of.  a  wealthy, 
intelligent,  and  honorable  but  inexperi- 
enced youth.  lie  has  seen  a  trusted 
minister,  whose  solid  reputation  rested 
on  his  persevering  efforts  to  spread 
orthodoxy  and  root  out  Catholicism, 
convicted  of  robbing  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  millions  destined  to  alle- 
viate their  lot,  and  then  commit  suicide 
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in  order  to  escape  from  justice.  He  has 
had  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  offi- 
cers who,  having  solemnly  sworn  to 
spill  their  blood,  if  needs  were,  in  de- 
fending him,  risked  their  lives  in  a 
treacherous  attempt  to  assassinate  him. 
Nay,  terrible  as  these  experiences  are, 
he  has  had  still  worse  than  any  of  them, 
if  indeed  it  be  true  that  a  man's  worst 
enemies  are  not  mere  strangers  ;  and  if 
he  had  begun  his  reign  with  the  opinion 
of  virtue  with  which  Brutus  ended  his 
life,  one  could  scarcely  accuse  him  of 
exaggerated  pessimism.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  dangers  against  which  the  sting 
of  the  serpent  is  as  powerless  as  the 
foot  of  the  elephant,  he  imitates  the 
tortoise,  and  retires  within  his  shell  of 
distrust  and  suspicion.  He  has  abso- 
lute confidence  in  no  man,  and  for  the 
objects  of  his  trust  must  look  to  God 
and  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  family. 
"  Cleverness  I  ability  I  "  he  one  day 
exclaimed  scornfully  to  M.  Vyschne- 
gradsky ,  when  that  gentleman  proposed 
X.  for  an  important  post  in  the  ministry 
and  depreciated  £.  as  an  honest  medi- 
ocrity, "  we  have  too  much  cleverness 
and  ability  as  it  is.  A  little  more 
honesty  will  stand  us  in  good  stead. 
I  mean  to  appoint  E."  And  he  did 
appoint  him,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
administration. 

The  czar's  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  cruelty  which  disgrace  his  reign  is 
the  crux  of  all  those  special  pleaders 
who  would  fain  set  him  up  on  a  high 
pedestal  by  the  side  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Antoninus  Pius  ;  for  it  seems  as 
hopeless,  with  any  such  end  in  view,  to 
deny  the  facts  as  to  justify  them.  His 
government  is  persecuting  Christianity 
with  a  ruthless  cruelty  and  unrelenting 
perseverance  worthy  of  the  worst  of 
Roman  emperors.  He  has  pulled  down 
or  closed  up  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  Baptist  meet- 
ing-houses. He  has  banished  Catholic 
priests,  Lutheran  pastors,  Stundist 
preachers.  He  has  issued  edicts  which 
make  it  penal  to  practise  Christianity  or 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
the  clauses  of  which,  if  fairly  carried 
out,  would  banish  to  Siberia  the  apos- 


tles themselves  —  nay,  a  greater  thaa 
the  apostles  —  were  they  to  return  to- 
this  earth  and  preach  in  the  dominions- 
of  the  czar.    He  has  hounded  down  the 
Jews  in  a  savage  manner,  to  find  a  par- 
allel to  which  we  must  hark  back  to- 
Germany  in    the    days    of   the  Black 
Death.    And  to  say  that  all  this  has 
been  done  unknown  to  him,  b}'  evil 
counsellors  abusing  his  name,  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  understanding  of  the  most 
superficial  reader.    The  czar  is  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  his  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  subjects. 
I  have  read  letters  —  the  original  letters 
—  which  were  written  to  him  on  the 
subject  by  men  whom  he  professes  ta 
respect.      I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
who    delivered    these    letters  into  hi» 
hands,  and  saw  him  peruse  them,  and  I 
also  read  the  reply  received  through  the 
police.    The  fact  is  that  the  czar's  rCle 
in  their  persecution  is  so  far  from  being- 
passive,   that    he  is    sometimes    more 
zealous  than  his  ministers.    A  year  ago 
an  official  was  appointed  to  a  responsi- 
ble post  in  the  ministry  of  justice,  and 
was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  appear 
before  his  Majesty  to  thank  him  for  the 
honor;   but   his    prominent  nose  and 
Semitic  type  of  features  provoked  such 
brutal  brusqueness  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  that  the  unfortunate  tshinovmic 
trembled  lest  he  had  committed  some 
heinous  crime  unawares.    Shortly  after- 
wards the  czar,  addressing  his  minister,, 
remarked  :  "  That  man  X.  is  a  scurvy 
Jew."     "  May  it  please  your  Majesty^ 
he  is  an  Orthodox  Christian."      "By- 
race  he  is  a  Jew,  and  that  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  and  I  strongly  object  to- 
appointing  Jews  to  such  posts,"  insisted 
the  czar  sharply,  and  in  a  tone  that 
convinced  M.  Manassein  that  he    had 
made  a  grave  mistake  by  appointing  the 
official.    That  man's  career  is  now  def- 
initely closed.      He  will  never  rise  a 
step  higher  while  he  lives.    The  em- 
peror feels  quite    as  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  Stundists.    Representations 
have  been  made  to  him  over  and  over 
again  by  persons  whose  intentions    it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  suspect ;  but 
he  is  as  deaf  to  their  warnings  as  to 
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their  entreaties.  The  queen  of  Den- 
mark made  repeated  attempts  to  influ- 
ence "  Uncle  Sasha  ;  "  but  she  might 
have  spent  her  time  as  profitably  in 
reasoning  with  the  Egyptian  Sphinx. 
On  one  occasion,  after  her  Majesty  and 
her  consort  had  exhausted  their  elo- 
quence and  their  stock  of  facts,  the  czar 
replied  dryly  :  *'  I,  a  bom  Russian,  find 
it  a  most  difficult  task  to  govern  my 
people  from  Gatchino,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  in  Russia ;  and  now  do  you 
really  fancy  that  you,  who  are  foreign- 
ers, can  rule  them  more  successfully 
from  Copenhagen  ?  " 

But  if  the  czar  willingly  permits,  and 
deliberately  approves,  the  inhuman  acts 
complained  of,  can  he  be  anything  but 
a  monster  in  human  shape  ?  He  can 
be,  and  in  fact  is,  something  else  ;  he  is 
a  well-meaning  man,  whose  ethical  level 
is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  bulk 
of  his  countrymen,  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  false  conscience,  and  under  the 
influence  of  religious  mania. 

To  understand  a  poet,  Goethe  tells 
us,  one  should  visit  his  country ;  to 
judge  of  a  man^s  conduct,  one  should 
put  oneself  in  his  place.  In  order  to 
know  and  comprehend  the  emperor  of 
Russia  we  must  do  both,  for  his  lean- 
ing and  policy  are  the  offspring  of 
the  union  of  the  national  psychology 
with  the  personal  character  as  woven 
or  warped  by  training  and  experience. 
The  ethics  of  the  Russian  people  bear 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  that  the  city  of  Kharkoff 
bears  to  the  city  of  Birmingham.  The 
unveraciousness  born  of  fear  ;  the  mis- 
ery engendered  by  idleness  and  op- 
pression ;  the  endurance  produced  by 
chronic  hardship  ;  the  listlessness  that 
springs  from  fatalism,  and  the  grotesque 
mixture  of  naturalism  and  supematu- 
ralism  which  usurps  the  place  of  reli- 
gion, assume  shapes  and  bring  forth 
results  which  have  no  parallels  in  other 
lands.  The  matter-of-fact  modem 
smiles  at  the  child -like  credulity  of  his 
mediaeval  forefathers  who  discerned  the 
finger  of  the  Deity  in  the  upshot  of 
every  petty  squabble  and  parochial  in- 
cident of  the  day,  oftener  than  Homer 
beheld    the   gods    and    goddesses    of 


Olympus  mingling  in  the  battles  of  Tro- 
jan and  Greek.  And  in  this  respect 
mbdem  Russians  are  to  the  contempora* 
ries  of  Petrarch  and  Poggio  what  these 
are  to  the  contemporaries  of  Professors 
Huxley  and  Haeckel.  The  Russian  is. 
a  bom  idealist,  and  something  more. 
As  ever}'  genius  is  supposed  to  harbor 
the  germs  of  insanity,  which  need  but 
favorable  conditions  to  blossom  forth 
and  bear  fruit,  so  every  Russian  may  be 
said  to  bear  within  him  the  leaven  of 
religious  mania.  Their  political  history 
and  their  national  literature  swarm  with 
interesting  examples  ;  and  unmistaka- 
ble traces  of  this  characteristic  are 
discoverable  in  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  other  Slavonian  peoples. 
The  national  poet,  Puschkin,  had  he 
lived  would  have  become  a  mystic  ; 
Dostoieffsky,  the  realist,  rose  or  fell  ta 
the  level  of  a  street  preacher.  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi,  Nicholas  Leskoff,  Gogol,. 
Vladimir  Solovieff  and  Khomiakoff ,  like 
the  Polish  poets,  Miczkiewicz  and  Kra- 
sinski,  are  all  theologians  and  mystics 
as  well  as  eminent  men  of  letters.  It 
runs  in  the  blood,  so  to  say,  and  breaks- 
out  from  time  to  time  in  the  strangest 
eruptions.  Hundreds  of  Christs  and 
Virgins  are  being  continually  born  Into 
the  world  in  Russia,  and  find  thousands- 
of  worshippers  and  disciples.  Simple 
rustics  are  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven  every  week,  and  hear  unspeak- 
able words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a 
man  to  utter.  Mystic  sects  are  being 
continually  formed  and  dissolved  like 
cloud  pictures  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ;  and  no  more 
striking  instance  could  be  given  of  the 
power  and  extent  of  that  mystic  element 
over  the  Russian  mind  than  the  recent 
remarkable  transformation  of  the  most 
rationalistic  of  Russian  sects  (Stundism> 
which  has  rapidly  drifted  from  cold 
rationalism  into  the  vortex  of  ecstasy,, 
exaltation,  and  madness  which  distin- 
Dfuished  the  Dancers  of  Tarento. 

Now  to  this  psychological  character- 
istic of  the  race,  which  craves  for  the 
supernatural  in  every -day  life,  as  the 
morphomaniac  longs  for  his  enervating 
drug,  we  should  add,  when  seeking  for 
the  explanation  of  the  emperor's  con- 
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<luct  and  motives,  the  indelible  impres- 
ALons  made  upon  the  individual  by  the 
Qiemorable  events  in  which  he  was  an 
actor  or  a  spectator.  The  lightning 
-which  killed  his  comrade  in  the  streets 
of  the  little  German  town  changed  the 
worldly  minded  Luther  into  a  pious 
monk ;  and  the  blood-curdling  scenes 
by  the  Catherine  Canal,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  tragic  death  of  his  father, 
produced  a  somewhat  similar  effect  upon 
the  mystically  inclined  grand  duke 
Alexander  Alexandrovitch.  His  frame 
of  mind  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
oan  scarcely  be  conceived.  He  was  as 
bewildered  and  helpless  as  a  man  sud- 
denly aroused  from  a  profound  slumber 
by  a  murderous  onslaught  of  robbers. 
His  advisera  could  afford  him  no  help. 
They  hopelessly  contradicted  each  other 
and  themselves.  The  one  asked  for  a 
constitution  ;  another  advocated  the  sta- 
tus quo  ;  his  own  brother  pleaded  for  a 
speedy  return  to  the  iron  rule  of  his 
grandfather  Nicholas.  The  air  was  sat- 
urated with  treason  ;  the  very  palace 
was  believed  to  harbor  an  imperial  pro- 
tector of  assassins.  The  emperor  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  an  awful  invis- 
ible power  of  darkness,  with  no  one  to 
stand  between  him  and  it,  or  to  stretch 
out  a  helping  hand.  To  crown  all,  he 
had  no  motive  power  within  himself,  no 
stimulus  to  action,  no  goal,  and  no  ideal. 
Not  one  of  his  advisers  rose  to  the  level 
of  the  occasion  ;  not  one  had  faith  in 
himself,  much  less  in  his  methods.  It 
was  under  these  conditions  that  his  old 
teacher,  M.  Fobedonostseff,  who  had 
been  freely  inveighing  against  the  min- 
isters as  a  band  of  ^'  idiots  and  fools," 
on  being  called  to  the  imperial  pres- 
ence, came  prepared  with  a  complete 
system  of  policy,  a  soothing  religion,  an 
inspiriting  faith,  and  a  glorious  ideal. 
He  played  to  perfection  the  part  of  a 
Samuel  to  the  Russian  monarch.  He 
proclaimed  that  everything  had  taken 
place  in  accordance  with  the  inscrutable 
will  of  God,  who  had  chosen  the  czar  as 
his  anointed  servant  to  lead  his  favorite 
people  out  of  the  wilderness  of  sin  and 
misery.  The  halcyon  days  of  Nicho- 
las's reign  were  to  be  brought  back 
under  infinitely  more  favorable  condi- 


tions ;  religion  was  to  be  reinstated  in 
her  place,  and  the  Lord  was  to  be  the 
ruler  in  tiie  land.  In  a  word  Grod  was 
God,  and  the  czar  was  his  prophet. 

Those  who  can  realize  the  almost  irre- 
sistible attractions  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  offer  to 
the  suffering  soul  that  has  been  drifting 
for  years  on  the  tempest-tossed  ocean  of 
sin  and  doubt,  can  gauge  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  emperor^s  mind  by  the 
fascinating  perspective  that  was  here 
opened  out  before  him.  Having  eagerly 
accepted  this  speculative  doctrine,  he 
conscientiously  drew  the  practical  con- 
sequences, and  his  government  assumed 
the  fonn  of  a  theocracy  as  nearly  as 
was  compatible  with  the  firmly  estab- 
lished conditions  of  life  in  Russia.  Now, 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  theocracy 
to  direct  the  consciences  as  well  as  to 
regulate  the  overt  acts  of  its  subjects, 
religion  insensibly  merging  into  politics 
and  politics  into  religion,  so  that  the 
doctrine  that  a  subject's  soul  is  his  own, 
is  not  only  rank  treason  but  damnable 
heresy.  The  possession  of  absolute 
truth  is  alleged  by  historians  to  render 
people  intolerapit,  and  what  the  unini- 
tiated would  term  cruel ;  but  until  the 
possessors  thereof  have  confirmed  the 
statement,  philosophers  will  reasonably 
decline  to  discuss  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  czar  believes 
himself  in  possession  of  that  absolute 
truth,  and  is,  iu  consequence,  both  in- 
tolerant and  cruel.  He  encouraged  and 
rewarded  a  numerous  community  of  Old 
Believera  lately  to  abandon  their  church 
and  do  violence  to  their  convictions  by 
way  of  offering  him  a  birthday  present. 
He  has  compelled  thousands  of  Catho- 
lics to  embrace  the  State  religion  on  the 
ground  that  their  fathers  or  grandfathers 
once  were  members  of  that  church,  and 
could  never  have  acquired  a  right  to 
abandon  it.  He  gave  emphatic  utter- 
ance to  the  wish,  modified  by  a  doubt  as 
to  its  realization,  that  the  Jews,  against 
whom  he  harbors  a  very  strong  personal 
prejudice,  should  be  induced  or  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  from  Russia  till  not 
one  of  the  hated  race  remained  behind. 
He  is  pursuing  the  Baptists  and  the 
Stundists  with  a  degree  of  refined  cruelty 
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compared  to  which  Louis  XIY.'s  treat- 
ment of  the  Huguenots  was  humane. 
And  firmly  convinced  that  all  these  acts 
are  the  embodiment  of  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  his  astonishment  is  extreme 
at  the  indignation  they  arouse  in  the 
Tery  people  who  approve  the  severity 
«of  Saul  and  laud  the  obedience  of 
Abraham. 

These  symptoms  mav^be  character- 
istic of  religious  mania  or  political  folly  ; 
but  those  English  apologists  of  the  czar 
who  warmly  approve  autocracy  in  a 
country  where  it  is  alleged  to  be  insep- 
arable from  theocracy,  are  surely  bound 
to  accept  the  natural  consequences,  and 
are  put  oat  of  court  when  they  appear 
there  to  object  or  complain.  What 
Moses  and  Joshua  accomplished  for  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  czar  is  striving 
to  effect  for  the  people  of  Russia  ;  and 
if  he  be  fully  persuaded — and  of  the 
^sincerity  of  his  conviction  there  cannot 
be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  he  is 
but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Grod 
liimself,  then  logic  compels  us  either  to 
approve  tlie  policy  of  the  ruler,  or  to 
condemn  the  entire  system  of  govern- 
ment-in  theses  respects.  Abopcander  III. 
Is  not  one  whit  less  obedient  to  the 
TOicc  of  his  conscience  than  was  Arch- 
bishop Laud  or  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Having  taken  his  religious  r6le  thus 
.-seriously,  the  czar  has  always  consis- 
tently endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
"hold  the  reins  of  power  in  his  own 
liands,  and  to  confine  the  activity  of  his 
ministers  to  formulating  his  wishes  in 
technical  language,  and  to  setting  in 
motion  the  usual  machinery  for  execut- 
ing his  commands.  Although  this,  if 
fesisible,  would  entail  many  serious 
inconveniences,  it  would  confer  an  ines- 
timable boon  upon  the  bulk  of  his  peo- 
ple, seeing  that  in  Russia  the  abuse  of 
•delegated  authority  reaches  beyond  the 
Hercules'  Pillare  of  the  endurable.  The 
«un  itself  never  burns  so  terribly  as  the 
arid  sand  it  heats,  and  the  blind  fury  of 
a  John  the  Terrible  is  more  endurable 
and  less  pernicious  to  the  people  at 
large  than  the  continual  exactions  and 
interested  zeal  of  a  million  greedy  offi- 
cials. But  the  plan  is  absolutely  im- 
practicable, and  some  of  the  obstacles 
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that  hinder  its  aceomplishmient  sorely 
try  his  temper.  Thus,  shortly  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne  he  summoned 
his  finance  minister,  Bunge,  and  desired 
him  to  draw  up  a  decree  ordering  the 
paper  rouble  to  be  treated  in  future  as 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  gold  rouble. 
M.  Bunge  replied  that  that  was  impose 
sible.  ^^  Not  if  I  expressly  command  it^ 
and  am  prepared  to  abide  by  all  the 
consequences,"  urged  the  emperor.  To 
this  M.  Bunge  offered  a  respectful  re*' 
ply,  followed  by  an  explanation  which 
bristled  with  technical  terms  that  an-^ 
gercd  the  monarch  as  O'ConnellV 
hypothenuses  and  isosceles  triangles 
roused  the  ire  of  the  Dublin  fishwoman. 
At  last  he  could  endure  it  no  longer^ 
and  summarily  dismissing  his  minister, 
exclaimed,  ^'Send  me  a  man  who  can 
talk  Russian."  Whereupon  M.  Ostroff* 
sky,  the  brother  of  the  playwright,  was 
deputed  to  give  his  Majesty  a  lesson  in 
elementary  finance.  On  another  occa^ 
sion,  when  a  measure  which  he  sug- 
gested was  objected  to  by  his  minister 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  rouble,  he  scornfully 
replied :  ^'  I  am  not  a  stockbroker ;  I 
care  nothing  for  such  mercantile  con- 
siderations." In  a  thousand  other 
cases  this  desire  to  exercise  the  power 
he  possesses  manifests  itself  in  acts 
some  of  which  appear  overbearing  or 
childish.  In  1888  he  made  a  trip  from 
Batoum  in  a  steamer  commanded  by 
Captain  Radloff,  whom  he  interrogated 
as  to  the  rate  of  speed  and  the  probable 
number  of  hours  needed  to  complete  the 
trip.  "Now  I  want  to  reach  my  des- 
tination," said  the  czar  authoritatively, 
"in  so  and  so  naany  hours.  Do  you 
translate  that  into  steam  and  steering." 
"  If  the  steamer  were  as  obedient  as  I 
am,  your  Majesty,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain, ''  there  would  be  no  difficulty  ;  but 
the  fact  is  the  boilers "     Here  the 


emperor  turned  angrily  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  captain  to  finish  the  sentence  to 
the  waves. 

The  result  of  this  direct  interference 
of  the  emperor  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
was  especially  visible  during  the  early 
years  of  his  reign,  when  contradictory 
measures  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
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6Ucce8sionj  like  the  raindrops  in  a  trop- 
ical downpour,  bewildering  and  demor- 
alizing the  people.  In  the  Foreign 
Office,  as  the  least  technical  department 
of  the  administration,  his  personal  influ- 
ence has  been  most  direct,  personal,  and 
beneficial.  The  will  of  this  one  man, 
opposed  by  his  courtiers,  his  officers, 
and  his  favorite  journalists,  is  the.  only 
barrier  that  stands  between  Europe  and 
a  sanguinary  war.  But  to  him  this  war 
is  a  ghastly  reality,  all  the  horrors  of 
which  rise  up  before  him  at  mere  sound 
of  the  name ;  and  he  feels  a  much 
stronger  aversion  to  contribute,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  provoke  it  than  evento 
incur  the  danger  involved  in  mounting 
a  spirited  young  charger. 

Too  much  should  not,  however,  be 
hoped  from  his  prejudice  or  his  moder- 
ation. No  barriers  would  hold  out  for 
a  moment  against  the  tide  of  conscien- 
tious conviction  or  the  revealed  com- 
mands of  religion  ;  and  the  will  of  an 
individual  so  amenable  to  suggestion, 
and  whose  armed  millions  stand  like 
greyhounds  in  the  slips,  straining  upon 
the  start,  is  not  a  rock  to  build  castles 
on.  No  more  striking  instance  of  the 
ease  with  which  he  subordinates  his 
will  to  that  of  Heaven  could  be  desired 
than  the  suddenness  with  which,  al- 
though favorably  disposed  to  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  positively  charmed  with 
the  Finns,  he  preferred  the  higher  in- 
terests of  patriotism-  and  "  religion  "  to 
the  promptings  of  his  heart  and  the 
dictates  of  common  justice,  and  set 
about  Bussifying  and  converting  these 
populations.  Another  equally  instruc- 
tive instance  is  afforded  by  the  gradual 
drifting  of  his  foreign  policy  into  a  di- 
rection diametrically  opposed  to  his  own 
most  cherished  wishes.  While  devoid 
of  active  sympathy  for  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  keenly  appreciative  of  all  that 
is  attractive  in  the  character  of  the 
French,  Alexander  III.  would  infinitely 
rather  see  Russia  a  member  of  a  Triple 
or  a  Quadruple  Alliance  composed  of 
monarchs  pledged  to  crush  the  hydra  of 
democracy,  infidelity,  and  socialism, 
than  to  afford  the  slightest  support,  mil- 
itary or  moral,  to  a  government  which 
has  banished  religion  from  the  State, 


and  smoothed  the  wa^  for  anarchy* 
This  loathing  for  socialism,  democracy , 
and  anarchy  is  the  true  explanation  of 
his  friendship  for  Prince  Bismarck,  to 
which  the  German  statesman  now  at- 
tributes a  very  different  origin.  Even 
in  the  present  conjuncture  of  affairs,  no 
one  who  knows  the  emperor  would 
credit  him  with  the  serious  intention 
of  entering  into  a  formal  alliance  with 
France,  detailed  reports  of  which  peri- 
odically fill  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press.  Circumstances  may  induce  him^ 
much  against  his  will,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Bepublic  in  the  coming  war,, 
and  everything  points  unmistakably  in 
tlia^  direction  at  present ;  but  he  i» 
•firmly  resolved  not  to  enter  into  a  polit- 
ical mcCriage  de  convenance  which  he 
abhors,  and  to  avail  himself,  in  order  to 
remove  the  necessity  for  contracting 
such  an  alliance,  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  offers. 

The  bane  of  the  emperor's  character 
is  his  irresistible  propensity  to  judge 
by  categories,  which  unfortunately  does 
not  bring  with  it  a  capacity  for  rising 
up  to  the  level  of  noble,  universal  ideas. 
These  categories  usurp  the  place  of  the 
concrete  ideas  of  experience  and  warp 
his  judgment  of  men  and  things.  Th^y 
remind  one  of  the  white  circles  chalked 
upon  the  floor  which  keep  the  foolish 
hen  for  a  time  imprisoned  as  effectually 
as  an  iron  cage.  A  man  to  him  is  not 
so  much  Count  X.  or  Mr.  P.  as  a  Lib- 
eral, a  Nihilist,  a  ''scurvy  Jew,"  an 
honest  man,  a  patriot,  a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Orthodox  Church.  To  the 
czar  most  words  are  polarized,  and  that 
individual  must  be  an  utter  stranger  to 
his  Majesty's  character,  or  else  a  hope- 
less imbecile,  who  could  not  contrive 
to  prejudice  his  mind  against  the 
apostles  themselves  were  they  to  be 
found  preaching  in  his  dominions  or 
to  inspire  him  with  a  spark  of  sympathy 
for  Auld  Nickie  Ben. 

But  underneath  all  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  individual  lie  the  characteristics, 
of  the  race  which  stamp  the  emperor 
as  a  man  of  his  time  and  country.  And 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  have 
moderated  the  zeal  of  his  English  apol- 
ogists and  deterred  them  from  setting 
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him  up  as  a  paragon  of  morality  whom 
even  Nonconformists  could  consistently 
honor.  His  ethics  require  to  be  gauged 
by  a  very  different  standard.  His  most 
intimate  companion  is  General  Tshere- 
vin,  a  sour-visaged,  red-faced  officer, 
who  represents  his  master  at  Church 
ceremonies,  funerals,  and  other  "  func- 
tions," and  against  whose  example  the 
very  comet  of  the  Line  inveighs  with- 
out even  lowering  his  voice.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  pass  over  onions  without 
smelling  of  them,  says  the  Arabic  prov- 
erb, and  General  Tsherevin's  influence 
upon  the  czar  cannot  truthfully  be 
termed  beneficial.  Less  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  emperor's 
enthusiastic  apologists  are  his  vindic- 
tiveness  and  unforgiving  temper  which 
were  manifested  on  many  memorable 
occasions,  but  seldom  more  strikingly 
than  in  a  needless  aggravation  of  the 
condign  punishment  which  he  meted 
out  to  his  intimate  friend  and  comrade, 
Prince  Baratinsky.  And  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  sandal-tree  when 
rubbed  or  cut  does  not  emit  the  odor  of 
the  skunk,  nor  is  a  vengeful  disposition 
the  outcome  of  any  moral  virtue. 

In  truth,  his  morality  is  emotional ; 
and  when  his  feelings  have  been  worked 
upon  by  any  strong  impressions  or  im- 
pulses—  fondness  for  his  children,  for 
instance  —  they  are  capable  of  swamp- 
ing his  ethics  and  leaving  him  stranded 
upon  the  quicksands  of  —  moral  laxity. 
One  may  fancy  to  oneself  with  a  smile, 
the  emperor  modestly  refusing  the  prof- 
fered and  uncoveted  title  of  Puritan, 
with  the  remark  that  to  have  deserved 
it  one  should  at  least  have  been  a  strict 
observer  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  his  English  apologists  insisting 
with  a  respectful  bow  :  "But  your  Maj- 
esty has  demonstrated  the  contrary." 

Whatever  his  faults  and  virtues,  Alex- 
ander III.  has  made,  and  still  continues 
to  make,  deep  impressions  in  the  sands 
of  Kussian  histoiy,  and  mountains  of 
the  displaced  particles  have  covered  up 
venerable  monuments,  buried  honest 
pilgrims,  and  worked  incalculable  harm 
to  the  nation  at  large.  In  all  this  he  is 
well-meaning  and  conscientious ;  but, 
like  the  apothecary  who  should  dispense 


strychnine  for  sulphonal,  his  conscien- 
tiousness will  not  avail  to  save  his  vic- 
tims. And  the  czar's  victims  number 
over  one  hundred  million  human  souls 
and  bodies.  The  judgment  of  the  his- 
torian who  weighs  motives  as  well  as 
acts  will  be  indulgent  to  the  man ;  but 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  his  people 
who,  having  analyzed  the  principles  and 
examined  the  conduct  of  the  monarch, 
descry  nothing  in  either  calculated 

to  dart 
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From  Maemillan*8  Magazine. 
THE  SAND-WALKEK  OF  ABBLESEY. 

I. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  village  of 
Abblesey  there  is  a  high,  rocky  promon- 
tory of  dark  sandstone  against  which 
the  sea  frets  itself  whatever  the  state  of 
the  tide  ;  but  southward  from  the  littJe 
harbor  the  cliffs  are  low  and  the  beach 
flat,  and  at  low  tide  a  vast  bare  waste  of 
sand  and  shingle  stretches  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach. 

That  beach  has  always  been  and  will 
alwavs  be  a  desert.  Our  centuries  of 
civilization  have  had  no  effect  upon  it, 
except  to  produce  now  and  again  a  little 
foul  flotsam.  It  slowly  shifts  its  posi- 
tion as  the  sea  washes  away  the  laad, 
but  its  character  is  unaltered  and  un- 
alterable. It  is  more  waste  and  inhos- 
pitable than  the  sea  itself.  The  rich, 
habitable  land  beyond  it  is  all  elahnod 
and  there  is  none  vacant,  but  this  is  an 
unknown  wilderness  that  mocks  at  hu- 
man pretensions.  No  man  cares  to 
enter  upon  it,  save  for  very  strong 
cause.  Ugly  mud  banks  spread  over  it 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  there  are 
even  quicksands.  Long,  deep  water- 
pools,  known  to  the  fishermen  as  gyles^ 
reveal  themselves  unexpectedly  be- 
tween high  banks  of  sand,  which  when 
the  tide  is  rising  may  prove  death-traps 
for  the  lonely  wanderer. 

Therefore  people  whose  business  lies 
southward  from  Abblesey  always  choose 
the  path  which  runs  along  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  and  abandon  the  beach  to  the 
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coastguardsman  on  duty  or  to  the  soli- 
tary fisherman  in  search  of  bait,  and 
you  might  wander  over  it  for  miles 
without  seeing  any  sign  of  life,  except 
sea-birds ;  for  the  clayey  cliffs  on  one 
side  are  just  high  enough  to  shut  out 
any  view  of  the  inside  country,  and  on 
the  other  is  nothing  but  the  turbid 
haters  of  a  shallow  sea.  You  could 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  dispiriting 
«cene. 

Yet  there  was  one  man  who  from 
tihoice  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life 
^amid  this  desolation,  until  he  became  as 
«avaffe  and  desolate  as  the  waste  over 
which  he  walked.  This  man  was  Con- 
ger the  Sand-walker,  a  man  at  whom 
all  the  good  folk  of  Ahblesey  looked 
askance.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Ah- 
blesey. Whence  he  came  no  one  knew  ; 
it  was  only  known  that  for  the  last  thirty 
years  or  more  he  had  lived  in  the  cuddy 
of  an  old,  unclaimed  fishing-boat  which 
was  drawn  up  above  high-water  mark 
just  beyond  the  village,  and  that  during 
all  that  time  he  had  gone  in  all  weathers 
twice  each  day  along  the  south  shore, 
searching  among  the  unwholesome  leav* 
ings  of  the  ebb-tide  there. 

If  you  had  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  little  knot  of  fishermen  as  they 
loitered  sheltering  behind  the  Ahblesey 
lifeboat-house  one  stormy  day  in  the 
autumn,  you  would  have  learned  some- 
thing about  this  man  and  his  ways,  and 
would  have  understood  better  why  peo- 
ple disliked  him  and  shunned  him. 
They  were  watching  his  movements  on 
the  beach  away  in  the  distance,  and 
making  comments  upon  them. 

**  Sure  enough  he  has,"  said  one 
broad-chested  fellow  to  the  others. 
**  HeVl  never  come  straight  for  the 
town  like  that  if  he  hadn't,  and  that 
devirs  whelp  of  his  would  never  stick 
so  close  to  his  heels." 

*'  You're  right,  Jim,"  remarked  an- 
other, after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
distant  figure.  "  He's  turning  aside  for 
nought,  and  that  isn't  his  usual  way 
when  he's  out  yonder.  I  wonder  who 
the  poor  chap'U  be." 

''  How  many'U  that  make  ?  "  asked  a 
third. 

«^  Over  a  score  odd  ones  to  my  knowl- 


edge," answered  the  first  speaker. 
*•*  And  I'll  warrant  there's  been  many 
another  that  I  haven't  kept  reckon  on. 
And  besides  that,  he  got  thirty  or  forty 
all  to  himself  when  the  great  passenger 
boat  was  sunk  off  the  Dollies." 

^'  Curious  how  he  snuffs  'em  out,  him 
and  his  dog,"  remarked  another. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  their  conver- 
sation had  neariy  reached  the  town. 

''  Ay,  no  doubt  of  it  now,"  said  Jim. 
'*  He's  passed  the  Sar'  and  Ann,  and  's 
going  straight  for  the  coastguard  sta- 
tion.   No  mistaking  what  that  means." 

The  man's  road  lay  close  past  the 
lifeboat-house.  As  he  approached  it, 
the  fishermen  withdrew  awkwardly  to 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  building  and 
were  suddenly  all  intent  on  scanning 
the  horizon.  Not  one  of  them  cared  to 
face  the  old  man  or  to  meet  his  eye. 
He,  on  his  part,  noticed  the  movement, 
and  grinned  maliciously,  as  if  he  found 
some  savage  amusement  in  their  be- 
havior ;  but  the  poor  mongrel  which 
followed  him  drew  up  sidewa3's  still 
closer  under  the  shelter  of  its  master's 
legs  as  they  passed. 

They  were  indeed  a  miserable  pair, 
this  dog  and  man.  There  was  some- 
thing so  unclean  and  repulsive  about 
them,  that  the  feeling  of  pity  which  one 
should  have  felt  for  such  wretchedness 
was  choked.  The  man  looked  less  than 
human,  and  the  brute  looked  more  than 
dog.  If  he  had  stood  upright,  the  man 
would  have  been  tall,  but  his  back 
was  so  arched  that  the  line  of  his  shoul- 
ders ran  quite  horizontal.  Yet  this 
stoop  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  habit 
aud  not  of  actual  deformity  ;  and  you 
felt  in  looking  down  on  him  that  he 
might  at  any  moment  suddenly  rise  up 
quite  above  you.  In  walking,  his  face 
with  its  long,  grizzled  beard  hung  ver- 
tically at  right  angles  to  his  shoulders. 
His  dull,  glaring  eyes  and  long,  sharp 
nose  were  almost  the  only  features  not 
hidden  under  the  tangle  of  his  hair  and 
beard.  As  he  moved  stealthily  forward 
with  head  well  in  advance,  you  saw  at 
once  why  the  Ahblesey  folk,  finding 
him  nameless,  had  given  him  the  name 
of  the  most  evil-looking  of  fishes.  As 
for  the  dog,  it  had  '^  mongrel "  written 
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large  in  every  feature,  from  the  halo  of 
hair  round  its  shapeless  black  muzzle  to 
the  bald  tip  of  its  thin,  bare  tail.  But, 
unlike  its  master,  there  was  no  fierce- 
ness about  it,  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
It  had  that  look  of  depressed  endurance 
of  a  hopeless  fate  which  tempts  the  evil- 
minded  to  the  throwing  of  stones.  Men 
who  were  afraid  of  the  master,  revenged 
themselves  upon  the  dog. 

Such  were  the  pair  that  went  past  the 
lifeboat-house  and  made  their  way  to 
the  coastguard  station.  What  their 
business  there  was,  the  fishermen  had 
well  divined.  They  had  found  one 
more  dead  body  on  the  shore,  and  the 
Conger  had  gone  to  report  it  and  lay 
claim  to  the  reward  of  five  shillings 
which  was  paid  on  such  occasions.  It 
was  business  they  bad  become  well  ac- 
customed to,  and  no  wonder  the  fisher- 
men should  hate  the  sight  of  them.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that  if 
any  mishap  occurred  to  you  out  there 
on  the  treacherous  sea  and  you  went 
below,  it  would  almost  certainly  fall  to 
your  lot  sooner  or  later  to  be  dragged 
up  out  of  reach  of  the  tide  by  this  old 
man,  and  that  he  would  glare  with  his 
dull  eye  into  your  sodden  face  to  see 
who  you  were,  and  would  chuckle  and 
laugh  when  he  found  that  it  was  really 
you,  you  who  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  conceal  your  hatred  of  him, 
and  had  yet  come  to  him  at  the  last  and 
all  unwillingly  done  him  a  great  kind- 
ness. The  dog  would  find  you  first, 
perhaps,  and  would  run  his  hairy  muzzle 
over  your  face,  and  then  yelp  for  his 
master  to  come.  Can  you  wonder  when 
you  think  of  it,  that  the  fishermen  of 
Abblesey  should  hate  the  sight  of  the 
Conger  and  his  dog  ? 

Tet,  in  spite  of  all,  this  miserable 
man  was  not  entirely  friendless.  There 
was  one  wx>nxan  in  the  town  to  whom 
he  could  turn  without  being  rebuffed, 
and  to  whom  he  c6uld  also  safely  look 
both  for  food  and  for  protection.  And 
it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  influ- 
ence of  this  his  one  friend  was  great 
among  her  neighbors,  for  through  her 
intervention  he  was  saved  from  more 
serious  persecution  than  that  he  already 
underwent.     If  it  had   been  any  one 


else  except  Mother  Harmby,  the  neigh- 
bors would  doubtless  have  resented  the 
kindness  shown  to  him  as  a  personal 
insult  to  them  all.  But  every  one  knew 
that  Mother  Harmby  could  no  more 
help  being  kind,  even  to  this  most 
wretched  being,  than  she  could  help 
living.  She  was  one  of  those  large- 
bodied,  large-hearted  creatures  whose 
sympathies  seem  wide  enough  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  creation.  Being  the 
childless  wife  of  a  sailor  she  lived  much 
alone,  but  was  never  lonely.  Her  hus- 
band was  mate  on  a  large  barque,  sail- 
ing on  year-long  voyages  from  one  of 
the  great  ports  to  the  north,  and  his 
visits  home  were  short  and  far  be- 
tween ;  but  he  never  failed  to  send  his 
wife  a  fair  share  of  his  earnings,  and 
she  cherished  his  memory  and  forgave 
him  his  faults.  The  children  she  had 
born  had  all  died  in  infancy,  and  she 
sought  to  fill  the  void  in  her  life  by  her 
care  for  other  people's  families  and 
affairs,  and  took  the  whole  village  for 
her  family  circle.  The  Abblesey  folk 
recognized  this  and  always  called  her 
"  Mother."  Their  respect  for  her  was 
unbounded,  and  when  her  strong  voice 
was  heanl  in  expostulation  or  command 
it  was  rarely  raised  in  vain. 

Therefore  it  was  indeed  fortunate  for 
the  old  Sand-walker  that  Mother  Harm- 
by  was  his  friend.  As  matters  stood 
between  them  she  was  practically  the 
only  means  of  communication,  which 
the  old  man  had  with  his  race,  the  only 
one  in  the  village  who  would  approach 
him  or  allow  his  approach.  The  man- 
ner of  their  communion  was  curious 
and  characteristic.  Every  day,  when 
the  rising  tide  had  driven  him  from  the 
beach,  the  Sand -walker  stole  up  the 
road  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
which  led  past  her  gate,  always  as  if 
his  going  that  way  had  been  quite 
casual.  He  did  not  even  look  towards 
the  house,  but  ^Mother  Harmby  knew 
when  to  expect  him,  and  he  rarely 
failed  as  he  passed  the  gate  to  hear  her 
cheery  voice  calling  to  him  to  stop. 
Then  he  stood  waiting,  looking  away 
from  her  out  over  the  open  sea,  until 
she  came  to  the  end  of  the  garden 
path,  bearing  food  in  her  hands. 
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"  Here,  take  this,"  she  would  say, 
handing  him  across  the  gate  a  little 
bread  loaf  or  a  piece  of  hard,  substantial 
pastry,  and  he  would  bend  very  low 
and  take  it  reverently  from  her  hands, 
with  his  eyes  cast  down  as  if  in  adora- 
tion. At  such  moineuts  you  would 
scarcely  recognize  in  his  mild,  sad  face 
the  fierce,  malicious  Conger  whom  you 
had  shrunk  from  as  he  slid  past  you  in 
the  lane.  "  And  what  have  you  found 
to-day  ?  "  Mother  Harmby  would  ask, 
and  the  old  man  without  speaking 
would  lower  the  bag  from  his  shoulder 
and  begin  to  sort  out  its  contents. 
''No  more  corpses,  1  hope,  Conger; 
you've  found  enough  o'  them  already. 
No  ?  that's  right.  Ah  !  that's  a  good 
copper  bolt,  worth  twopence  or  three- 
pence that ;  leave  it  there  inside  the 
gate  and  I'll  sell  it  for  you  and  get  you 
some  tea  and  candles.  Rags  ?  better 
keep  them  till  you  can  make  up  a  little 
bundle,  and  then  we'll  do  somethinfl: 
with  'em.  Oh  I  that's  a  fair  decent 
tish  ;  a  young  ling,  is  it  ?  You'd  get 
that  out  of  the  long  gyle^  I  reckon. 
Come  now,  I'll  cook  that  for  your  din- 
ner to-morrow;  there'll  be  more'n 
enough  for  you  and  your  dog  'n  all. 
That  all  ?  well,  come,  not  so  bad. 
You'll  not  starve  this  week,  eh,  Con- 
ger ?  Now,  mind  you  come  up  to- 
morrow about  this  time  and  get  your 
fish.  I'll  have  it  ready  and  a  bit  of 
something  to  go  with  it,  mebbe." 
While  she  was  rattling  on  in  this  fash- 
ion the  old  man  would  remain  quite 
silent ;  and  when  she  had  done,  he 
would  place  the  food  she  had  given  him 
carefully  in  his  bag,  and  turn  away 
towards  his  den. 

II. 

There  was  no  subject  about  which 
there  was  more  discussion  in  Abblesey 
than  whether  old  Conger  had  or  had 
not  scraped  together  any  valuables  by 
his  toil  on  the  beach  ;  and  if  he  had, 
where  he  kept  them.  Diverse  opinions 
were  held  and  stoutly  defended,  and 
many  a  quarrel  had  arisen  behind  the 
lifeboat-house  on  these  points. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  one  man  would 
say,  "don't  tell  me  that  he's  walked 


them  sands  all  these  years  without 
picking  up  something  worth  having 
now  and  again.''  And  there  were  many 
supporters  of  this  belief.  It  was  well 
known  that  after  storms  had  shifted  the 
sandbanks  and  bared  tracts  of  hard 
clay  between  high  and  low  water  marks, 
it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  coins  and 
other  heavy  objects  of  value  to  be 
found  in  the  crevices  of  the  clay,  which 
had  gradually  sunk  by  their  weight 
through  the  wet  and  shifting  sand. 
They  had  come  there  no  doubt  from  the 
wasting  away  of  the  land,  from  ship- 
wrecks, and  other  accidents.  But  such 
objects  were  at  any  time  few  and  rare  ; 
and  it  seemed  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  old  man  could  have  gained  much 
from  such  chances. 

"  Nay,  nay  !  "  Jim  Bates  would  say  ; 
"  I'll  a-warrant  it,  a  few  sovereigns 
would  cover  all  the  money  that  old  man 
has  ever  picked  up  out  yonder,  and  he's 
bound  to  have  parted  with  most  of  that 
in  all  these  vears." 

"  But  what  about  his  corpse-money, 
Jim?" 

*'  Ay,  there's  that,  sure  enough. 
But  at  five  shillings  a  hea^l  it  doesn't 
come  to  much,  with  body  and  soul  to 
keep  together  somehow.  He  hasn't 
had  Mother  Harmby  for  his  friend  all 
his  life." 

"  But  who's  ever  known  him  to  spend 
a  shilling  these  last  ^\q  years  ?  "  ob- 
jected another.  "  Why,  his  very  clothes 
are  dead  men's  clothes,  and  he'll  eat 
any  «ort  of  offal  that  he  can  pick  up 
yonder  rather'n  buy  a  penn'o'th  of  de- 
cent bread  I  He's  bound  to  have  some- 
thing or  other,  'cos  whatever  he's  got, 
he's  kept." 

On  the  whole  the  prevalent  idea  was 
that  some  kind  of  a  hoard,  if  it  were 
but  of  a  few  shillings,  was  hidden  in 
the  cuddy  of  the  Sarah  and  Ann  which 
served  the  old  man  as  a  dwelling. 
Mother  Harmby  herself,  when  appealed 
to,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
force  of  this  opinion.  "  I  lay  out  the 
few  coppers  for  him  that  he  gets  for 
rags,  'nd  scrap-iron,  'nd  such-like,  but 
I  never  see  aught  worth  much  that  he 
finds.  And  I  dare  say  the  poor  old 
man  has  a  few  shillings  hidden  away 
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somewhere,  and  very  glad  I  shall  be  to 
think  that  he  finds  a  bit  qf  pleasure  in 
^em  ;  it's  little  enough  joy  he's  had  in 
his  days  !  " 

Reiterated  discussions  of  this  kind  at 
length  had  a  practical  effect  upon  one 
of  the  fishermen.  Jake  Warper  had  a 
great  liking  for  beer  and  tobacco,  and 
an  even  greater  disliking  for  work  ;  the 
inevitable  result  being  that  he  not  onl}' 
suffered  from  a  chronic  lack  of  the  lux- 
uries, but  that  he  and  his  numerous 
family  had  rarely  even  sufficient  of  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  This  man 
often  thought  to  himself,  as  he  listeued, 
how  absurd  it  was  to  imagine  old  Con- 
ger having  money  without  his  knowing 
how  to  use  it ;  the  sooner  it  got  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  did  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  the  better.  For  a  time  his 
superstitious  dread  of  the  old  man  held 
him  back  ;  it  was  no  joke  to  meddle  with 
a  man  who  might  bewitch  you,  or  do 
you  no  one  knows  what  kind  of  dread- 
ful evil ;  but  at  last  his  cupidity  got  the 
better  of  his  fears  and  he  planned  a 
robbery. 

Knowing  the  old  man's  habits  and 
haunts,  it  was  easy  enough  for  Jake  to 
choose  a  night  when  the  Sand-walker 
was  following  the  ebb  miles  away  to 
enter  the  cuddy  of  the  Sarah  and  Ann 
and  ransack  it.  There  was  not  even  a 
lock  to  force  ;  the  slide  over  the  hatch 
was  unsecured,  an^  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  draw  it  back  and  drop  in 
through  the  opening.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  though  with  considerable  mis- 
giving. 

It  was  a  foul  den,  and  after  he  had 
closed  up  the  hatchway  again  the  stench 
•of  it  almost  sickened  him,  albeit  his 
stomach  was  none  of  the  weakest.  It 
was  not  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  %o 
stand  upright,  and  only  barely  long 
enough  for  him  to  lie  down  in  at  full 
length.  It  had  probably  never  been  in- 
tended for  anything  more  than  a  store- 
closet  to  hold  spare  sails  and  fishing- 
gear.  Underfoot  the  timbers  narrowed 
sharply  to  the  keel,  but  the  angle  was 
filled  in  with  a  heap  of  filthy  rags  upon 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  old  man 
slept.  A  tin  mug  and  two  or  three  old 
cooking-kettles,  one  of  which  was  filled 


with  water,  were  the  only  visible  fumi: 
ture  of  the  place. 

Jake  lit  his  candle  and  searched  care- 
fully into  all  the  crevices  of  the  planks, 
forcing  his  fingers  into  every  cranny 
large  enough  to  admit  them.  He  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  hear  the  chink 
of  coins,  but  was  disappointed.  Then 
he  made  sure  the  hoard  must  be  hidden 
under  the  rags  on  the  fioor,  and  set 
himself  to  turn  them  all  over ;  but 
never  so  much  as  a  bolt  of  copper  did 
he  discover  among  them.  So  cursing 
his  luck  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
old  man  must  have  a  hiding-place  some- 
where in  the  cliff  and  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  track  it,  and  so  hurried 
out  through  the  hatch  again,  glad  to 
breathe  clean  air. 

If  he  could  have  seen  into  the  den 
when  the  Conger  returned  that  night 
he  would  have  cursed  louder  than  ever. 
Before  the  old  man  had  got  quite 
through  the  hatch  he  became  aware 
that  there  had  been  a  stranger  in  the 
place.  Letting  himself  drop  on  the 
heap  of  rags  he  shook  with  terror ; 
great  beads  of  perspiration  burst  out 
on  his  forehead,  and  he  muttered  and 
moaned  Uke  one  in  delirium.  It  was 
some  moments  before  he  recovered 
himself  sufiiciently  to  move  about. 
When  he  could,  he  dragged  aside  the 
rags  with  trembling  hands  and  sank 
on  his  knees  on  the  bare  timbera. 
Hunning  his  fingers  over  the  planking 
of  the  boat's  bottom  he  found  a  certain 
notch,  and  there  he  pressed  hard  till  a 
narrow  strip  of  wood  was  tilted  out  of 
its  place,  so  that  he  could  touch  the 
surface  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
boat  rested.  Then  he  threw  himseljf 
down  at  full  length  beside  the  aperture 
and  thrust  his  arm  through  it.  It  was 
evident  that  at  one  place  there  must  be 
a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  for  his  arm 
sunk  in  right  up  to  the  shoulder.  It 
was  full  of  stagnant  water  which  gur- 
gled as  he  disturbed  it.  A  low  cry  of 
relief  escaped  him,  and  withdrawing 
his  arm  he  hastened  tolisfht  his  lantern. 
Then  he  spread  a  broad  piece  of  rag 
near  the  light  and  sank  down  again 
beside  tho  hole. 

Up. to  thp  tioie  his  dog  had  looked 
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on  with  shivering  curiosity,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  now  that  affairs 
n^ould  take  their  accustomed  groove, 
and  coiled  itself  up  to  sleep. 

The  old  man  groped  downward 
through  the  black  water  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  and  withdrew  from  it  a 
handful  of  coins  which  he  placed  on 
the  rag.  Again  and  again  he  plunged 
in  his  arm,  bringing  up  each  time  some 
pieces  of  money  or  other  treasure.  At 
length  these  became  scarcer,  and  he 
stirred  up  the  pool  into  thick,  noisome 
mud  before  his  fingers  could  secure  the 
stragglers.  When  there  seemed  to  be 
none  left,  he  rose  up  and  seating  him- 
self beside  the  pile  on  the  rag,  ran 
his  fingers  through  it.  The  pinched 
and  anxious  look  had  left  his  face, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly 
younger.  He  commenced  to  sort  out 
the  coins  into  little  piles,  muttering  all 
the  while  to  himself  just  as  he  did 
when  walking  alone  by  the  sea.  The 
light  of  his  lantern  was  so  dim  that  he 
must  have  recognized  the  coins  rather 
by  touch  than  by  sight ;  but  he  lingered 
over  the  work,  as  if  it  were  very  pleasant 
to  him. 

**  One,  two,  three,  four  —  where's  the 
other  ?  Ah  I  here  it  is  — five  I  Them 
five  from  him  the  barque  drowned. 
One,  two,  three,  yes,  that's  right  — 
that's  the  foreigner's.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven — want  some 
more  yet.  Eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven. 
Ah !  that  was  a  grand  haul,  not  many 
like  that  I  Where's  the  six  from  the 
fishing-smack  ?  Ay  I  and  then  ten 
from  him  near  Black  Gap  ?  Ay  I  and 
that  should  leave  eighteenmore  in  gold, 
that  I've  got  at  odd  times  by  ones. 
Ay  I  that's  all  right  I  And  now  silver 
and  odd  bits.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
fifty.  And  there's  another  fifty.  And 
there's  another,  and  another.  That 
they  gave  me — all  that  got  fair  and 
square  by  finding  'em.  Then  twenty- 
seven  more,  all  good  new  money.  And 
that  should  leave  sixty-three  odd  old 
'uns  and  foreign  'uns  besides  them  rings 
and  brooches." 

He  counted  steadily  thus  till  he  came 
to  the  end  of  the  pile,  and  then  all  at 
once  his  look  of  satisfaction  vanished. 


He  started  up,  wringing  his  hands  and 
moaning  again,  while  he  leaned  de* 
spairingly  over  the  treasure.  "  Oh  I 
they've  got  some,  they've  got  some  I  "^ 
he  cried.  *'  What  shall  I  do  ?  They've 
got  some  —  there's  only  sixty-one,  only 
sixty-one,  and  there  should  be  sixty- 
three  I  They've  got  the  two  little  old. 
silver  'uns  I  Oh  I  the  thieves  I  the  . 
robbers  I     Curse  'em,  curse  'em  all  I  " 

Once  more  he  threw  himself  down 
and  raked  among  the  mud  in  the  hole. 
His  arm  went  to  and  fro  for  a  long  time^ 
in  silence,  but  by  and  by  he  broke  into 
a  wild  chuckle  of  joy,  ajid  arose  trium- 
phant. 

"Aha  I  they're  here — all  here  yet,"" 
he  said  ;  "  and  more  to  come  I " 

III. 

Like  most  of  those  who  spend  much 
time  beside  it,  the  old  Sand-walker 
had  come  to  regard  the  sea  a»  a  living: 
thing  endowed  with  moods  and  caprices.. 
But  he  knew  that  it  had  no  feeling. 
He  often  talked  to  himself  about  it,, 
or  "  her  "  as  with  deep  comprehension 
of  its  nature,  he  called  it.  But  it  was. 
always  to  himself,  or  to  his  dog  that 
he  spoke  and  never  direct  to  the  sea. 
His  awe  of  Jier  was  too  great  for  that. 

He  awoke  one  night  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  sat  upright  on 
his  heap  of  rags,  listening.  The  clamor 
of  the  waves  on  the  beaeh  hummed 
through  the  utter  darkness  of  his  den,, 
and  he  understood  it  as  well  as  if  they 
spoke  in  words.  ^^I^e's  chuntering 
waintly,"  he  muttered.  ^She  means 
mischief  before  long."  Then  he  lis- 
tened again.  ^'' She's  baring  Bommer 
rocks  on  yon  side,  and  just  running  into* 
'd  long  gyle  on  this,  and  it's  high  time*, 
we  were  oot,  dog." 

The  dog  stirred  silenHly  round  his. 
knees,  ficnd'the  mktt  rose  up.  Drawing- 
back  the  slide  above  him,  he  thrust  his. 
head  through  the  hatchway.  The  wind 
blew  keen  and  steady  from  the  sea  with 
a  salt  taste.  A  low  hanging  curtain  of 
level,  fast-moving  clouds  covered  the 
sky,  shutting  out  the  direct  rays  of  the 
moon,  but  still  permitting  a  wan  illumi* 
nation  of  the  earth  and  air.  In  thi» 
light  the  surface  of  the  sea  shone  with 
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an  oily  shimmer  and  was  crossed  with 
long  moving  stripes  of  shadow,  which 
deepened  and  then  burst  into  white 
lines  as  they  neared  the  shore.  The 
little,  motionless  town  seemed  to  breathe 
heavily  in  its  sleep  under  the  biting 
wind  and  rapid  sky.  The  rumble  of 
the  breakers  ceased  now  and  again  for 
an  instant,  and  a  strange  quietness  set- 
tled down  upon  everything,  until  it  was 
broken  by  a  single  crash  of  startling 
distinctness,  and  then  the  murmur  and 
confusion  ran  on  again ;  signs,  these, 
of  heavy  weather  to  come. 

The  old  man's  head  moved  round 
above  the  hatch  in  noiseless  survey  of 
the  scene.  *' Light  enew  without  the 
lantern,"  he  said,  preparing  to  draw 
himself  upward  through  the  opening. 
At  that  moment  there  came  a  faint, 
low  cry  from  the  sea,  so  low  and  carried 
seemingly  so  far  that  it  seemed  to  be- 
long to  the  air  more  than  to  the  earth. 

'^  Sh  I "  whispered  the  old  man 
hoarsely,  checking  the  movements  of 
his  dog.  *'  Sh  I  There  it  is  again." 
The  intensity  of  his  features  as  he  lis- 
tened was  terrible ;  his  whole  soul 
seemed  strained  to  the  endeavor.  ^'  Sh  I 
Again  I  No  more  1  Three  times,  for 
a  sign,  man,  bird,  or  devil  I  Quick, 
dog,  out  I  Some  luck  is  coming  to- 
night I " 

There  was  something  uncanny  in  the 
agility  with  which  he  sprang  up  and 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  His  back 
was  no  longer  bent ;  he  walked  upright 
with  long  strides  to  the  beach.  The 
waves  crashed  and  roared,  sending  long 
shuddering  tongues  of  white  water  over 
the  wet  sand  on  either  side  of  him,  but 
never  touching  him  as  he  stalked  on 
with  eyes  bent  upon  the  rim  of  the  sea. 
The  dog  ran  to  and  fro  hunting  with 
feverish  activity  over  all  the  dark  piles 
of  seaweied  which  the  tide  had  left. 
Suddenly  it  stopped  with  head  uplifted 
and  paw  in  air,  and  at  the  same  moment 
its  master  stopped  also. 

^^Tonder  it  is  !"  he  said  in  a  whis- 
per that  was  almost  a  shriek ;  '^  see  it, 
dog  ?  Floating  out  yonder,  and  coming 
this  way !  It's  another,  dog  ;  it's  an- 
other 1 " 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  lose  his 


self-control  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  but 
immediately  checked  himself  and  began 
to  mutter  a  rapid  calculation.  '^Say 
four  hundred  yards ;  ebb-tide  springs, 
but  wind  in-shore.  Yes,  it's  bound  to 
come,  and  that  quickly ;  say  half-way 
between  here  and  Short  Grip." 

He  walked  slowly  on  for  a  little  dis- 
tance further,  muttering  and  watching 
the  water  all  the  while,  and  then  took 
up  a  position  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  and  waited.  The  floating  thing 
was  easily  visible  now,  and  as  it  rose 
and  fell  on  the  billows,  just  beyond  the 
breaking  waves,  you  might  have  fancied 
it  had  life. 

'^  He  sits  straight  up,  and  rides  high. 
That  means  he  has  a  belt  round  him. 
Aha,  my  lad,  you're  not  the  first 
that's  come  to  me  that  way  either ! 
Much  good  your  belt's  done  you,  eh  ? 
Brought  you  to  me  a  bit  quicker,  that's 
all  I" 

It  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  toppling  wave 
and  rushed  forward  among  the  broken 
water  straight  for  the  place  where  the 
man  and  his  dog  were  waiting.  He 
could  have  fetched  it  ashore  at  that 
instant  had  he  cared  to  wade  in  to  his 
knees.  But  it  seemed  to  please  him 
better  to  see  it  roll  to  his  feet  of  its 
own  accord,  and  he  watched  it  tumble 
about  grotesquely  in  the  shallows  for  a 
moment  longer,  until  a  sudden  retreat 
of  the  flood  left  it  fairly  stranded.  Then 
he  pounced  upon  it  like  a  spider  upon 
a  fly,  and  tugged  and  struggled  with 
might  and  main,  till  he  had  dragged  it 
up  out  of  reach  of  the  returning  wave. 

He  knelt  beside  it  and  scrutinized  it 
carefully.  ^^  Thought  as  much — sailor 
with  life-belt.  Fell  overboard,  I  ex- 
pect, eh  ?  Flung  you  a  belt,  and  left 
you  to  take  your  chance,  eh  ?  Can't 
afford  to  stop  a  big  steamer  for  the  sake 
of  a  man  like  you,  eh  ?  Get  another  in 
your  place,  next  port;  that's  the  way 
nowadays,  and  a  very  good  way  too ! 
Elderly  man,  nice  and  sound  ;  swum 
himself  out,  and  not  long  dead  ;  better 
than  a  soft  two  months'  old  'un,  that ! 
Come,  now,  old  fellow,  let's  see  what 
you're  going  to  give  me  for  my  trouble. 
You're  not  so  mean  as  to  cut  me  down 
to  bare  body-pay>  are  you  ?  '* 
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He  chuckled  grimly  ^t  these  pleas- 
antries as  he  passed  his  h^nds  over  the 
body.  He  unloosed  the  life-belt  and 
pinched  the  soaking  raiment  beneath  it 
here  and  there  to  discover  where  the 
pockets  lay.  These  he  ransacked,  care- 
fully examining  every  article  he  found 
in  them.  None  of  their  contents  were 
of  much  value  ;  a  sailor's  knife,  a 
tobacco-box  and  pipe,  and  other  similar 
odds  and  ends,  all  of  which  he  carefully 
replaced.  He  drew  a  big  silver  watch 
from  the  fob  with  a  bundle  of  dangling 
seals  attached.  This  he  handled  cov- 
etously, and  meditated  over  it  for  a  few 
seconds,  but  finally  returned  it  to  its 
place,  muttering  to  himself,  ''They'd 
miss  it  if  they  knew  him."  Then  he 
passed  his  hands  under  the  bottom  of 
the  jersey  and  felt  the  waistband.  Ah  I 
His  face  grew  radiant ;  there  was  a  belt 
there,  and  a  pouch  that  promised  well. 
He  unbuckled  the  belt,  and  emptied 
the  pouch  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
There  was  quite  a  little  heap  of  money, 
some  gold,  and  still  more  silver  and 
copper.  Carefully  he  picked  out  all  the 
gold  and  about  half  the  silver,  and  put 
back  the  remainder  into  the  pouch. 
Then  he  knelt  down  to  re-buckle  the 
belt  on  the  body ;  but  as  he  twitched 
the  strap  SQmething  happened  that 
startled  him  violently,  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

He  bent  down  again  and  pressed  one 
hand  cautiously  upon  its  breast,  the 
other  still  clutching  the  coins.  Was  it 
^  flicker  of  life  that  he  felt  there  ?  At 
that  moment  the  moon  shone  through  a 
rift  In  the  clouds  and  brought  out  the 
scene  distinctly.  Conger  gazed  intently 
into  the  drowned  man's  face ;  he  saw 
the  lips  tremble  and  draw  further  apart, 
as  a  gasping  sigh  passed  through  them  ; 
then  the  eyelids  quivered  and  slowly 
lifted,  and  the  man's  eyes  moved 
dreamily  round  till  they  met  his  with  a 
sad,  appealing  gaze.  There  was  even 
a  faint  attempt  at  motion  in  one  of  the 
arms. 

The  Sand-walker  was  intensely  agi- 
tated, but  he  clutched  the  pieces 
of  money  with  steady  determination, 
and  his  face  grew  fierce  and  wicked. 


'' Plague  take  you  I  "  he  muttered .m- ' Tb 


der  his  breath,  ''but  you're  not  going 
to  have  it  back  I  " 

He  stood  up  and  looked  cautiously 
around.  The  low,  black  line  of  cliff 
stood  out  smooth  and  sharp  against  the 
sky  without  a  speck  upon  it,  and  the 
moon  shone  over  the  bare;  and  lonely 
shore  whereon  nothing  moved  except 
the  hissing  white  watera.  The  sea  was 
behind  him  plunging  and  calling  sav- 
agely, and  he  knew  what  she  said. 
"  Kill  him  and  keep  it !  What's  he  to 
you  ?  "  She  said  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  each  time  more  distinctly. 

So  the  old  man  stooped  down,  and 
rolled  over  the  hapless  mortal  upon  his 
face.  The  sandbank  was  fretted  with 
innumerable  little  water-pools,  and  it 
was  into  one  of  these  pools  that  the 
face  sank.  As  he  held  it  there  firmly 
by  the  shoulder,  he  saw  the  pool  bubble, 
and  felt  a  sobbing  shudder  shake  the 
frame,  and  that  was  all.  It  was  done 
in  an  instant,  and  so  easily  I 

He  stowed  the  money  among  his  rags 
feeling  infinitely  relieved  to  think  how 
surely  he  had  made  it  his.  Then  he 
fixed  the  life-belt  on  the  body  again, 
and  dragged  the  dead  man  by  the  shoul- 
ders out  of  reach  of  the  tide.  He 
propped  it  up  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
with  its  back  against  the  slope.  The 
head  rolled  sideways  upon  the  breast, 
and  the  hands  spread  helplessly  out- 
wards, palms  upward.  The  Sand-walker 
chuckled  to  see  it.  "  Sit  there,  my  lad," 
he  said  as  he  turned  away  ;  "sit  there 
and  wait  till  I  send  'em  to  fetch  you. 
Don't  you  go  away  now,  or  you'll  lose 
me  a  good  five  shillings  I  " 

He  hurried  off  towards  the  town, 
heading  straight  for  his  den.  There  he 
sat  to  rest  a  while  and  amuse  himself 
by  drawing  out  the  money  and  letting 
it  slide  rattling  to  and  fro  from  one 
hand  to  the  other.  Wh^n  tired  of  this 
amusement,  he  pulled  up  the  plank  of 
his  cabin  fipor  and  dropped  the  coins 
one  by  one  into  the  stagnant  pool  be- 
neath, counting  them  as  with  a  sharp 
plop  they  struck  the  water.  "  Eleven, 
twelve,  thirteen  —  all  good  gold.  Eh, 
that's  grand.  Now  for  the  silvei:. 
The  >^5»  omwn  first  —  eh,  what  a  splash  i 
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why,  thirteen  shillings  as  well.  Come, 
that's  good  to  remember.  What  luck  I 
And  like  enough  they'll  give  me  the 
other  seven  and  tuppence  if  he  isn't 
claimed.  And  then  there's  the  five  shil- 
lings. What  luck  i  Now  to  report  him, 
lest  some  one  else  sees  him  and  claims 
first." 

So  he  covered  up  the  hole,  and  clam- 
bered out  into  the  dreary  night  again. 
It  was  not  far  to  the  coastguard  station, 
and  there  was  a  light  within.  He 
pushed  open  the  door  and  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cosy  little  room.  A 
drowsy  officer  who  had  been  dozing  on 
his  chair  near  the  fire  started  up  at  the 
sound,  and  stared  with  dazed  alarm  at 
the  gaunt  apparition  in  the  doorway 
until  he  had  time  to  gather  his  wits  and 
recoi^nize  the  Sand-walker.  The  old 
man's  shivering  dog  peeped  timidly  past 
his  master's  legs  into  the  warm  interior, 
and  eyed  with  envious  hate  the  fat, 
comfortable  cat  on  the  rug  near  the 
fire. 

'*  Hallo,  Conger  I "  exclaimed  the 
coastguard  as  soon  as  he  had  found  his 
voice.  "  What  brings  your  ugly  face 
here  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ?  You 
surely  haven't  found  another,  have  you  ? 
Yes  ?  What  a  nose  you  have  for  them, 
to  be  sure  !  Where  have  you  left  it 
then?" 

The  old  man  pointed  to  the  south, 
and  muttered,  ''Two  miles,"  ?ind  the 
officer  understood  him.  "All  right. 
I'll  send  a  couple  of  men  to  fietch  it  at. 
once.  We  know  your  ways.  Conger ! 
There,  I've  seen  enough  of  you  now, 
so  off  3''0u  go  and  come  down  here  after 
the  inquest  and  I'll  see  that  you  get 
your  money."  And  he  shut  the  door 
in  the  old  man's  face. 

IV. 

Before  daybreak  next  day  the  storm 
had  broken  upon  Abblesey,  and  it  was 
late  before  the  dim  light  of  a  November 
day  could  struggle  through  the  blinding 
sheets  of  sleet  and  spray  that  came  in 
straight  from  the  sea  like  flights  of 
arrows  shot  low.  The  billows  cjapped 
and  crashed  upon  the  rocks  of  the  head- 
land and  boomed  across  the  sands.  But 
in  spite  of  the  weather  there  was  mUch 


running  to  and  fro  in  the  street^  and 
the  news  sOon  spread  that  the  Conger 
had  found  another,  in  the  night,  and  that 
it  was  even  now  laid  ia  the  stable  of  the 
inn.  People  naturally  flocked  to  see  it, 
full  of  curiosity  and  cpmfortable,  disin- 
terested sympathy,  a  luxury  only  to  be 
enjoyed  when,  as  in  this  case,  they  need 
have  no  dread  of  personal  loss,  since 
none  of  their  own  fishing-boats  ha4 
been  out  in  the  night.  The  body  of  a 
stranger  was  an  attraction  which  few 
could  resist. 

A  policeman  stood  on  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  stable,  dispensing  the  right 
of  admission  with  dignity  to  adults  as  a 
personal  favor  worth  remembering,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  the  little  boys  who  were 
prowling  round  the  place  with  white 
faces,  anxious  and  yet  fearful  to  see  it. 
Mother  Harmby  hastened  thither  with 
the  rest,  full  of  pity  and  inquisitiveness. 
"  Poor  fellow,"  she  said,  "  I  wonder 
whose  man  he  is  ?  "  The  people  fell 
away  from  the  door  to  let  her  enter  as 
if  they  recognized  her  right  to  be  there, 
and  then  crowded  after  her.  It  was  so 
dark  inside  that  for  a  moment  she  could 
see  nothing,  and  she  called  out  to  them 
anxiously  to  stand  aside  from  the  door- 
way. Then  the  dull  grey  light  streamed 
in,  and  with  a  loud  shriek  she  sank  on 
her  knees  beside  the.  body.  She  seized 
the  clammy  hand  and  bent  close  over 
the beardecl face.  "Oh,  John  I  John  I  ?' 
she  wailed.  "  Oh,  my  own  dear  man  ! 
How  came  you  here  ?  How  came  you 
here?" 

The  inquisitive  crowd  outside  melted 
away  as  if  ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
only  a  few  neighbors  with  pitying  faces 
came  in  to  try  to  comfort  her  or  to  share 
her  sorrow.  It  M'as  in  vain  that  they 
bade  her  bear  up ,;  she  was  beside  her- 
self with  grief.  They  were  aghast  to 
see  that  she  whom  they  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  their  main  helper  and  com- 
forter in  times  of  trouble  should  be  so 
powerless  and  helpless  now. 

An  inquest  was  held  late>  in  the  after- 
noon. The. widow  had  been  led  away 
to  her  desolate  home,  and  was  not 
called,  since  there  were  people  enough 
who  had  known  Joh;i  Harmby  ready 
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to  identify  the  body.  But  they  sent 
for  the  Sand-walker  to  tell  where  and 
how  he  had  found  the  corpse.  The 
constable  who  fetched  him  was  aston- 
ished at  the  old  man's  behavior  when 
he  told  him  of  the  identification.  It 
was  universally  recognized  in  Abblesey 
that  the  Conger  had  long  since  lost  all 
human  feeling.  And  yet  as  the  con- 
stable described  it,  ''*'  his  eyes  went  open 
like  a  codfish's,  and  his  mouth  like  a 
gurnard's,  and  he  had  to  hold  himself 
up  by  the  boat"  when  he  heard  the 
news.  Even  when  he  reached  the  room 
where  the  jury  sat,  he  was  trembling 
too  much  for  speech.  They  baited  him 
with  questions,  but  he  glared  wildly 
round  from  face  to  face  in  silence  like  a 
wolf  among  dogs.  Knowing  his  natu- 
ral moroseness  they  were  not  greatly 
surprised  and,  interpreting  his  signs  as 
best  they  could,  they  soon  let  him  go. 
But  one  thing  did  indeed  surprise  them. 
When  they  offered  to  give  him  the 
order  of  payment  for  the  five  shillings 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  he  thrust  it 
away  from  him  and  shrank  back  with 
his  face  to  the  wall  as  though  it  were 
something  he  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon.  ^'  See  that,"  remarked  Jim  Bates, 
who  was  one  of  the  jury,  when  the  old 
man  had  gone  ;  ^^  that  shows  the  old 
chap's  not  so  bad  as  they  make  out. 
He  couldn't  abide  the  thought  of  mak- 
ing anything  out  of  the  body  of  Mother 
Harmby's  husband,  just  'cos  abe's  been 
so  kind  to  him  I  " 

Meanwhile  news  had  come  from  a 
neighboring  port  of  a  collision  off  the 
coast  in  the  night,  which  explained  the 
mystery  surrounding  John  Harmby's 
presence  there.  A  steamer,  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  snowstorm,  had  crashed 
into  the  side  of  a  lai^e  sailing-ship 
homeward  bound  and  had  sent  her 
almost  instantly  to  the  bottom.  Four  of 
the  ship's  crew  had  just  managed  to 
save  themselves  by  scrambling  into  one 
of  their  boats,  but  the  rest  were  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  down  with  the  ship  ; 
and  among  them  was  the  mate,  John 
Harmby.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
made  a  hard  struggle  for  his  life. 
"Death  by  drowning,"  was  of  course 
the  verdict  of  the  jury. 


That  day  something  happened  in  Ab- 
blesey which  had  not  been  known  to 
happen  for  thirty  years.  The  tide  went 
down  without  the  Sand-walker  follow- 
ing it.  Notwithstanding  that  the  sea 
called  so  loudly  on  the  Bommer  rocks ^ 
the  old  man  never  came  forth.  What 
might  it  mean  ?  The  fishermen  be- 
came uneasy  as  they  talked  of  this  ;  it 
seemed  to  them  unnatural,  and  they 
feared  that  it  might  be  a  bad  omen.. 
None  of  the  simple  folk  knew  of  the- 
bitter  anguish  there  was  that  day  in  the- 
cuddy  of  the  Sarah  and  Ann.  An  old 
man,  lonely  and  wretched,  was  fighting 
against  himself  for  all  that  he  had  held 
dearest,  for  life  itself.  For  all  these 
years  he  had  gone  steadily  on  in  one 
course  with  one  aim,  and  only  one* 
And  now  —  sudden  shipwreck,  and  all 
lost  I 

He  crouched  there  on  his  rags,  his 
hands  clasping  his  knees,  his  wild  eyes 
staring  blankly  into  the  darkness  of  his 
den,  striving  to  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. For  hours  he  never  stirred,  and 
no  hunger,  no  thirst,  no  sleep  came  to 
him.  And  all  this  time  he  thought  of 
two  things  and  only  two  :  of  his  money, 
and  of  his  one  friend.  These  two  inter- 
wove themselves  in  his  mind  in  a  vague 
delirium,  and  through  it  all  he  heard  the 
cruel  sea  calling  and  mocking  him. 

It  was  safe,  his  money,  quite  safe  ;  it 
was  all  there  in  the  hole  beneath  him  ; 
he  had  not  lost  .anything  I  Yes,  but 
the  woman,  she  who  was  his  own,  his 
one  friend.  What  had  happened  to> 
her?  It  was  she  who  had  lost,  lost 
everything,  and  by  his  hand  I  The  life 
of  the  man  was  nothing,  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  such  were  nothing ;  the  se& 
gave  them  to  him,  and  they  were  his  to 
treat  as  he  liked.  But  her  husband  t 
What  could  he  do  ?  How  could  he  make 
amends  ? 

The  mockery  of  the  sea  came  louder 
and  louder  through  the  timbers  of  his 
cell.  The  sea  knew  what  he  could  do, 
and  shouted  it  out  to  him  over  and  over 
again,  laughing  all  the  while  at  his  mis- 
ery. He  shut  out  the  sound  with  his 
hands,  but  he  heard  it  just  the  same. 
He  knew  he  would  have  heard  it  even 
without  ears.    It  sounded  ever  louder 
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snd  more  peremptory.  For  a  long  time, 
a  very  long  time,  he  refused  to  obey, 
and  sat  and  suffered  obstinately.  But 
at  last  it  was  more  than  he  could  bear, 
and  he  moaned  in  anguish  and  gave 
way. 

Trembling  so  that  he  could  scarce 
:sustain  himself  even*  on  his  knees,  he 
slowly  uncovered  the  hole  where  his 
treasure^lay'hid,  and.lnf^  to  rake-  the. 
•coins  out  of  the  dark  water.  He  piled 
them  up  beside  him,  never  pausing  in 
Jiis  task  till  the  last  one  had  been  found. 
All  were  there,  the  new  gold  he  had  got 
l>ut  yesterday,  and  the  ancient  pieces 
washed  out  of  the  wrecks  of  Spaniards 
and  Dutchmen  of  long  ago,  guineas, 
half-guiueas,  pistoles,  doilars,  doub- 
loons, pieces  of  eight,  and  modern 
money.  There  lay  the  distillation  of 
the  unceasing  labors  of  a  lifetime,  all 
heaped  in  one  small  pile.  For  the  last 
time  he  told  them  over  to  see  thai 
there  were  none  missing,  kneeling  and 
shedding  hot  tears  over  them  like  a 
father  over  his  dead  child.  And  still 
the  sea  laughed  outside.  It  was  hard, 
very  hard,  but  he  could  not  help  hini- 
«elf  ;  there  was  no  other  way. 

In  feverish  haste  he  wrapped  the 
coins  in  a  cloth,  and  bound  it  tightly 
round  with  a  piece  of  rag.  Kissing  the 
heavy  bundle  he  hid  it  in  his  breast, 
:and  then  slid  back  the  shutter,  and 
crept  out.  It  was  night  again.  He  saw 
through  the  darkness  the  white  billows 
^joundlng  towards  him  with  delight, 
while  far  out  over  the  raffing  waters  an 
I n?«teady  light  flickered  and  flashed.  It 
"^x.x^  the  signal  of  a  ship  in  peril,  and 
lii."i  eye  fell  on  it  instinctively,  but  its 
moaning  seemed  not  to  reach  his  mind, 
an  1  the  siglit  gave  him  no  pleasure, 
lie  heard  without  heeding  the  crash  of 
the  rocket  which  called  together  the 
lifeboat  crew,  and  gave  no  thought  to 
<iim  shapes  hurrying  through  the  gloom 
to  the  beach.  One  thins:  alone  he 
heeded,  the  voice  behind  him  driving 
liim  on. 

He  took  the  road  away  from  the  sea, 
vp  into  the  dismal  lane  where  stood  the 
widow'^s  house,  his  dog  following.  A 
light  shone  from  her  unshuttered  win- 
dow, and  when  he  reached  her  gate  he 


could  see  distinctly  into  the  little  room. 
She  sat  there  alone,  with  her  head  bent 
low  on  the  table.  Her  neighbors  had 
all  hastened  down  to  the  beach.  In 
times  past  she  would  have  been  the 
first  there  herself ;  but  now  there  was 
no  place  in  her  heart  for  anything  but 
her  sorrow. 

The  old  man  never  hesitated,  but 
passed  up  the  garden  path,  and  pushed 
open  the  door.  The  woman  lifted"  her 
head  at  the  noise,  and  looked  drearily  at 
the  wild  figure  on  her  doorstep.  She 
showed  no  surprise.  ^^  Don't  talk  to 
me,''  she  said.  ^'  Don*t  tell  me  how 
you  found  him,  I  can't  bear  it  yet  I  If 
you're  hungr}',  there's  plenty  to  eat  in 
there.  Get  something  and  go.  Oh  I 
but  it's  hard.  Conger,  it's  very  hard  I  " 
And  then  she  bowed  down  her  head 


again. 


He  was  shaking  like  the  rag  of  a  sail, 
so  that  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  un- 
fasten the  cord.  '^Look,"  he  gasped, 
"here's  this,  take  it."  He  stretched 
out  his  dripping  arm  into  the  little 
room,  ami  placed  his  burden,  tenderly 
upon  the  table  beside  her,  and  the  rag 
unfolding  revealed  the  heap  of  money. 
That  was  his  errand,  and  he  had  not 
meant  to  stay  for  an  instant ;  but  he 
could  not  tear  himself  away,  and  lin- 
gered, gazing  wistfully  on  the  coins. 

The  widow  raised  her  head  but  could 
not  at  first  comprehend,  and  looked  now 
at  the  money  and  now  at  the  man. 
Then  suddenly  she  started  up,  and 
peered  eagerly  into  the  glittering  heap. 
vShe  grasped  one  of  the  coins  ;  it 
seeme<l  only  an  ordinary  old  crown- 
piece,  but  she  shuddered  as  she  held  it 
close  to  the  light  as  tliough  she  had  seen 
something  terrible  in  it,  and  then  burst 
into  a  savage  cry.  Coming  close  to  the 
man  and  looking  fiercely  into  his  face, 
*' How  came  you  by  this?"  she 
shrieked. 

The  Sand-walker  shrunk  down  before 
her  to  half  his  height,  watching  her 
blazing  eyes  in  terror,  but  speaking  not 
a  word.  "  How  came  you  by  this,  I 
say  ? "  Lower  still  he  sank,  like  a 
beaten  dog,  but  made  no  sound. 

'^  It  was  his,"  she  moaned,  '^  and  his 
father's  before  him.    Nay,  shake  not 
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thy  head  then,  thou  wretched  hound. 
It  waB  his^  I  say  ;  I  could  tell  it  among 
a  thousand.  Are  not  these  his  very 
own  marks  Upon  it?  It  Was  his,  his 
lucky  piece,'  and  he  carried  it  always, 
sleeping  and- waking,  as  his  father  bad 
before  him,  and  not  all  the  world  could 
have  tempted  him  to  part  with  it.  It 
was  his  charm,  his  holy  charm  and  pro- 
tection. They  said  no  mortal  hurt 
could  come  to  him  the  while  he  kept  it. 
Oh,  how  I've  wondered  and  wondered, 
when  they  said  it  was  not  tAere,  how  be 
had  come  to  lose  it  I  Oh,  John,  Johfi  I 
what  has  this  old  man  done  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  choked,  and  She  kissed 
the  coin  again  and  i^in,  while  the*  fig- 
ui'e  at  her  feet  sank  grovelling  to  the 
earth.  He  raised  one  hand  in  feeble 
supplication,  but 'she  spurned  him  aside. 

'"  What  hast  thou  done  ?  "  she  asked 
him  fiercely.    ■  .      » 

"  Take  it,  —  take  it  all !  '^  he  moaned. 

"  But  what  hast  thou'done  ?  '^ 

"Oh,  take  it — take  it  — I  have  no 
more  1  " 

"Take  it?"  she  shrieked.  "Take 
it?  Take  the  robbings  ctf  dead  men's 
bodies  ?  Take  the  price  of  dead  men's 
flesh?  Thou  vile,  thou  wretched 
hound  I  They  have  often  said  it  of 
thee,  and  I  would  not  believe  it,  and 
told  'eta  they  lied.  But  now  I  know 
it  I  Thou  hast  robbed  him — ay,  even 
him  —  hast  robbed  him  of  his  holy 
charm  I  Oh,  how  do  I  know,  thou 
mayest  even  have  robbed  him  of  his 
life  !  " 

His  head  was  down  on  the  wet  ground 
now,  but  still  he  moaned,  "  Take  it  — 
take  it  all  I  " 

She  seized  the  cords  of  the  cloth, 
flung  his  treasure  to  the  ground  beside 
him,  and  slammed  and  bolted  the  door. 
He  heard  her  last  woi-ds  from  within. 
"Never  again  let  me  behold  thy  face, 
thou  vile,  corpse-eating  wolf  I  Off, 
quick,  to  thy  den  out  of  the  sight  of 
human  folk  I  'Tis  horrible  even  to 
touch  what  thou  hast  touched  I  "  And 
then  there  was  nothing  but  wild  sob- 
bing mingling  strangely  with  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind  around  him. 

Long  after  the  sound  of  the  sobbing 
within  had  subsided  the  old  man  lay 


there  with  his  burning  brow  on  the 
cold  stone.  Except  that  his  fingers  had 
once  more  grasped  the  treasure  he  bad 
not  stirred.  At  last  his  dog,  tempted 
by  the  inexplicable  silence,  stole  up  the 
garden  path  till  he  found  his  master 
lying  there,  and  thrust  his  black- muzzle 
against  his  face.  .  The  old  man  moved 
at  that  touch,  and  slowly  raising  him- 
self, crept  away,  carrying  his  money 
with  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  he  stood  and 
listened.  The  storm  still  raged ^  but  it 
was  ebb  tide  now,  and  the  sea  had 
altered  its  tone.  The  air  was  filled 
with  a>  seething  hum,  throQgh'  which 
he  heard  the  savage  rattle  of  pebbles 
drawn  down  in  the  undertoW.  At  the 
sound  of  it  he  knew  there  was  nothing^ 
more  to'  be  done,  and  a  dull,  hopeless 
despair  took  hold  of  him. 

So-  he  turned  northward  up  the 
road  and  went  towards  the  headland. 
Through  all  the  darkness  he  could  see 
the  gleamiiig  white  waters  draw  to  and 
fro  amid  the  rocks,  and  he  crawled 
painfully  down  until  he  was  so  near 
that  several  times  the  sea  flung  broad 
flecks  of  foam  upon  him.  But  still  he 
struggled  on,  till  he  reached  the  great 
ledge  of  rocks  which  overhang  the  deep 
water.  There  he  clambered  to  their 
outermost  edge,  and  stood  facing  the 
tempest.  Then  with  one  great  effort  he 
flung  the  bundle  he  carried  far  out  into 
the  wild  confusion.  The  cords  gave 
way,  and  the  coins,  scattering,  fell  in  a 
precious  shower  and  passed  without  a 
trace  into  the  seething  flood.  In  an- 
other' instant,  as  if  in  response  to  a 
wizard's  spell,  a  great  surge  burst  sud- 
denly upward  upon  the  rock  and  swept 
tumultuously  over  the  ledges. 

Next  day  the  heads  and  tongues  of 
the  Abblesey  folk  were  kept  fully  occu- 
pied. A  vessel  had  gone  ashore  in  the 
night,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
lifeboat  men,  two  of  her  crew  had  been 
drowned.  "  More  work  for  old  Con- 
ger," said  the  fishermen.  But  at  ebb  a 
coastguardsman  came  in  with  strange 
news.  He  had  heard  the  yelping  of  a 
dog  among  the  great  rocks  under  the 
headland  and  had  gone  towards  the 
sound.     The  dog  was    Conger's,  and 
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just  below,  tightly  wedged  in  among  the 
boulders,  was  the  dekd  body  of  the  old 
man  himself. 

"  Whatever  could  he  have  been  up  to 
at  that  side  of  the  town  ?  "  asked  sev- 
eral Voices. 

"Nay,  I  can't  understand  that,"  re- 
plied the  coastguardsman.  "  It  must 
have  been  the  first  and  last  time  he 
ever  went  there." 


Vrota  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ASPECTS  OP  TENXYSOX. 

I. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  — 
to  use  an  expression  which  has  been 
somewhat  hackneyed  out  of  its  original 
significance  —  that  among  the  chorus 
of  eulogists,  critical  and  uncritical,  who 
have  been  moved  to  utterance  by  Lord 
Tennyson's  death,  two  notes  have  been 
less  obtrusively  audible  than  usual. 
One  is  the  note  of  that  prophetic  voice 
that  tells  us  what  posterity  intends  to 
think  and  say  of  a  departed  poet ;  in 
the  other  we  catch  the  utterances  of 
that  judicial  voice  which  "fixes  his 
place  in  literature."  The  owners,  nu- 
merous as  they  are  —  and  they  are  very 
numerous  — -  of  one  or  other  or  both  of 
these  two  voices  have,  on  the  whole, 
imposed  upon  themselves  a  most  credit- 
able reserve.  It  was,  indeed,  displayed 
in  quarters  where  we  have  the  least 
traditional  right  to  look  for  it.  Even 
the  obituary  criticisms  of  the  morning 
after  the  melancholy  event  showed  no 
traces  of  any  endeavor  to  "  anticipate 
the  vercftt  of  Posterity  "  before  "  we 
went  to  press,"  or  to  get  the  late  lau- 
reate's "place  in  literature  fixed"  in 
time  for  the  newspaper  train.  On  the 
contrary,  these  "  appreciations,"  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  them,  showed 
traces  in  many  instances  of  a  deliberate 
rather  than  an  enforced  abstention  from 
prophetic  and  judicial  pronouncements  ; 
they  suggested  that,  even  if  the  critics 
had  had  as  much  as  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  their  disposal,  the  "  ver- 
dict of,"  etc.  would  still  have  remained 
unspoken,  and  the  "place  in,"  etc. 
unfixed. 


This  is,  I  think,  reassuring  ;  not  only 
because  the  judgments  of  the  critical 
leader-writer,  "even  the  youngest'^ 
and  swiftest  of  us,  are  not  infallible, 
and  it  is  therefore  well  that  they  should 
be  reserved  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  also 
because  it  may  possibly  indicate. the 
dawning  of  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
criticism  that  the  prediction  must  nee- 
essaril}'^  be  guesswork,  and  that  the 
classification  can  hardly  help  being 
arbitrary.  As  to  posterity,  there  are, 
happily,  signs  that  that  bumptious  ab- 
straction is  beginning  to  be  found  out, 
and,  by  the  more  sensible  and  indepen- 
dent among  us,  defied.  A  plain  word 
has,  I  rejoice  to  see,  been  recently  ad- 
dressed to  it  in  one  of  the  public  prints 
on  this  very  matter.  A  writer  has  been 
found  bold  enough  to  say  that,  if  pos- 
terity should  not  rate  Lord  Tennyson 
as  highly  as  he  wjis  rated  by  his  contem- 
poraries, "  so  much  the  worse  for  pos- 
terity." That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
proper  tone  to  be  taken  on  the  question. 
To  treat  it  in  any  other  way  is  to  sug- 
gest that  art,  because  its  forms  are  in- 
finitely various,  is  mutable,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  is,  immutable,  in  its  essence. 
Tennyson,  considered  as  the  artist,  is 
what  he  is  for  all  time  ;  his  rank  in  the 
corps  is  fixed,  unchangeable  ;  and  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  critical  court- 
martial  of  the  future  to  "break"  him, 
any  more  than  it  could  hereafter  break 
Pope,  or  than  it  has  broken  him  in  the 
past.  The  position  of  the  one,  as  of 
the  other,  is  superior  to  all  changes  of 
fashion ;  for  such  changes  affect  only 
the  estimated  value  of  the  poet's  mate- 
rial, and  to  art,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
certain  fixed  relation  between  material 
and  workman,  they  have  simply  noth^ 
ing  to  say.  With  respect  to  Pope's 
material  this  change  of  estimate  has 
been  so  great  that  many  people  deny  it 
to  be  the  stuff  of  poetry  at  all ;  and  it 
is  probably  only  those  among  them  by 
whom  the  immense  importance  of  the 
artistic  element  in  poetry  is  duly  appre- 
ciated who  can  bring  themselves  to 
concede  to  him  the  title  of  poet. 

It  may  be  that  no  such  profound 
change  is  destined  to  occur  in  Tenny- 
son's case  ;  but  changes  little  short  of 
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it  in  m<ignitude  might  befall  the  esti- 
mate of  the  forms  in  which  he  worked. 
A  new  poetry  may  arise  as  a  new  humor 
has  arisen,  having  little  or  nothing  in 
common  with  the  old.    The  thraldom 
of  metrical  laws  may  be  cast  off  as  an 
insult  to  the  modem  spirit  of  democratic 
freedom  ;  rhyme  may  follow  reason  into 
the  exile  to  which  some  of  our  latest 
poets  have  sentenced-  it ;  even-  rhy'thm 
itself  may  be  rejected  as  a  relic  of  obsb^ 
lete  formalism,  and  the  new  poetry  may 
Acclaim  the  sometimes  poetic,  but  much 
more  often  profoundly  prosaic,  prose  of 
^Valt  Whitman  as  the  final  model  of  its 
utterance.    But  even  then  the  relation 
of  Tennyson,  as  artist,  to  his  material  — 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  certain   body  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  we  poor  dev- 
ils of  the  days  of  the  old  poetry  fancied 
to  be  poetic,  and  liked  to  see  expressed 
in  measures  which  scanned  and  some- 
times   even    rhymed  —  would    remain 
absolutely  unaffected.    It  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that,  if  this  does    not 
seem  so  to  posterity,  **so  much    the 
worse "   for    that  noun   of   multitude. 
Tor  in  this  connection  there  is  strictly 
110  such  thing  as  posterity  at  all.    To 
those  who  rightly  conceive  the  relation 
of  language  to  thought,  it  will  hardly 
Acem  enigmatical  to  say  that  when  a 
thing  has  been  once  perfectly  said,  then 
for  the  record  of  that  utterance  time 
ceases  to  be.     It  exists  in  the  nunc  stans 
of   the  Schoolmen  —  the  eternal  Now 
that  represented  the  consciousness  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  mediaeval  thought. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  true  and  only 
immortality  of  poets — an  immortality 
of  poetic  form  ;  but  to  say  this  is,  equally 
of  course,  to  say  that  poets  are  immor- 
tal as  poets  for  an  extremely  small  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race.     People  who 
ispeculate  upon  whether  the  poetry  of 
Lord  Tennyson  will  *^  live  "  in  the  pop- 
ular  sense    in    which    the    fiction    of 
Dickens  lives  —  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
Tigor  of  life  attended  by  an  unslacken- 
ing  flow  of  his  works  in  edition  upon 
-edition  from  the  press,  when  their  au- 
thor has  been  in  his  grave  for  nearly  a 
generation  —  people,  I  say,  who  indulge 
in  this  eminently  idle  speculation  would 
(do  well  to  ask  themselves  how  much 


genuine  appreciation  of  Tennyson  the 
poet  has  informed  the  widespread  and 
ever  wider-spreading  reverence  forTen*- 
nyson  the  moral  teacher,  the  religious 
thinker,  the  patriotic  celebrator  of  great 
national  exploits,  the  famous  and  ven- 
erable man  of  letters.  They  would  do 
well  to  ask  themselves  whether  the 
multitudes  who  thronged-the  approaches 
to  the  Abbey  on  the  day  of  Tennyson's 
funeral,  as  compared  with  the  compara- 
tive handful  who  attended  the  almost 
unnoticed  interment  of  Dickens,  do 
really  prove  so  amazing  a  proposition 
as  that  there  are  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand times  as  many  people  who  genu- 
inely appreciate  great  poetry  in  1892  as 
there  were  who  genuinely  appreciated 
great  realistic  fiction  in  1870.  One  need 
not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  result  of 
such  an  inquiry  would  be  to  lead  any 
competent  student  of  human  nature 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  differences 
between  the  poetic  sense  of  1892  and 
1870  is  of  vastly  less  importance  than 
their  difference  in  manners,  and  that 
the  homage  paid  to  art  and  letters  in 
thefle  days  must  be  submitted  to  an 
immeasurably  larger  abatement  in  re- 
spect of  mere  "  bell-wetherism "  than 
was  formerly  necessary. 

If  we  wish  for  an  illuminating  illus- 
tration of  what  it  is  that  poets  are  prized 
for  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  English 
people,  perhaps  by  the  great  bulk  of 
any  people,  of  races  of  higher  repute 
for  artistic  sensibility  th&XL  our  own, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  ^betake  our- 
selves to  a  file  of  the  Time8y  and 
thoughtfully  study  4he  deligli^l  corre- 
spondence which  was  adramed  into 
that  newspaper  by  the  humorous  malice 
of  its  editor  on  the  subject  of  "  Cross- 
ing the  Bar."  Worthy  people,  excellent 
people,  earnest  and  devout,  and  not 
unintelligent  people,  were  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  correspondents  who  explained 
to  each  other  the  meaning  of  the  line 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face, 

and  solemnly  discussed  the  nautical 
propriety  of  the  metaphor  embodied  in 
it.  Clerks  in  holy  orders  debated  it  at 
length  ;  retired  navy  chaplains  brought 
their  twofold  professional  knowledge  to 
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bear  upon  it ;  one  expected  every  day 
on  taking  up  the  Times  to  find  a  letter 
signed  "An  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity 
House."  So  much  learning  was  indeed 
expended  on  the  inquiry  as  to  where 
and  when  the  Pilot  was  first  taken  on 
board,  that  one  wonders  that  none  of 
the  correspondents  raised  the  question 
of  his  certificate.  Kothing  could  more 
clearly  show  than  the  whole  body  of 
their  contributions  that  they  hdd  ciire- 
iully  studied  Lord  Tennyson's  exquisite 
poem,  and  had  been  deeply  impressed 
by  its  motive,  and  were  full  of  rever- 
ence for  the  spiritual  teacher  to  whom 
they  owe  its  tranquillizing  and  fortifying 
influence.  And  at  the  same  time  noth- 
ing could  show  more  clearly  that  they 
had  not  even  begun  to  understand  what 
poetry  is. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that, 
but  for  occasional  and  accidental  self- 
revelations  of  this  kind,  the  man  who 
passes  for,  and  often  in  all  honesty  be- 
lieves himself  to  be,  an  admirer  of 
poetry,  but  is  really  only  a  meditative, 
earnest,  devout  soul,  who  is  moved  by 
thoughts  congenial  to  his  own  tempera- 
ment, without  caring  two  straws  for 
the  manner  of  their  expression,  would 
escape  exposure.  The  work  of  discrim- 
ination, moreover,  between  the  prosaic 
and  the  poetic  variety  among  professed 
Tennysonians  is  one  of  special  difficulty, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  poet's  work.  For,  of  all  the  mani- 
fold claims  of  Tennyson  to  rank  amons: 
the  greal^  poets  of  the  world,  there  is 
none  perhaps  more  commanding,  as 
thcM  is  certainly  none  more  conspicu- 
ous, than  this :  that  in  him  the  union 
between  form  and  matter,  between  the 
charm  of  the  thought  and  the  magic  of 
its  utterance,  is  more  intimate,  more 
inseparable,  than  with  any  but  a  few  of 
the  supreme  masters  of  poetic  expres- 
sion. Shakespeare  himself  has  not 
wedded  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  poetry 
more  indissolubly  than  Tennyson,  with 
whom,  in  his  greatest  moments,  they 
are  joined  together  as  in  a  sacramental 
bond,  and  so  that  no  divorcing  power 
of  analysis  shall  put  them  asunder. 
With  many  poets,  with  some  even  of 
those  who  can  make  out  a  true  title  to 
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greatness,  it  is  not  so  ;  or  it  is  far  less 
frequently  so  than  it  is  with  Tennyson. 
In  many  an  exquisite  passage  of  Shel- 
ley we  can  abstract  from  the  beauty 
of  its  manner,  and  without  going  the 
length  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  lament 
over  the  ^ineffectual  angel  beating  in 
the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain," 
we  can  (to  put  the  same  thing  a  little 
less  poetically)  recognize  the  profoundly 
unsatisfactory  quality  of  its  matter.    We 
can  isolate  the  haunting  music  of  the 
utterance  from  the  radiant  vagueness 
of  th6  idea.     Again,  the  rough  and  un- 
finished speech  of  Byron  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  poetry  of  which  a  critical 
reader  can  be  perfectly  sensible,  even 
at  the  moment  of  arrest  by  the  poet^s 
lightning-like  imagery,  or  of  conquest 
and  capture  by  the  impetuous  rush  of 
his   passion.    Form  and    matter  alike 
have  been  known  alas  I  by  a  conspiracy 
of  desertion  to  leave  Wordsworth  alone 
on  the  hills ;  but  though  in  some  few 
poems  of  his,  in  the  "  Ode  on  the  Inti- 
nlations  of  Immortality,"  and  in  certain 
of  the  short  lyrics,  the  fusion  of  the 
two  is  complete  and  indissoluble,  the 
body  of  poetry  is  alwajrs  more  importu- 
nately present  in  Wordsworth's  poetiz- 
ings  than  its  soul.     But  in  Tennyson 
you  shall  try  in  vain  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  outward  and  visible  charm  of 
the  utterance  and  the  inward  and  spirit- 
ual fascination  of  the  uttered  thing.    It 
matters    not   to  what   psychic    region, 
whether  the  emotional,  the  impresslonal, 
or  the  reflective,  that  uttered  thing  be- 
longs.   The  poet's  pages,  turned  almost 
at  random,  confront  us  on  nearly  every 
one  of  them  with  the  difficulty  of  which 
I  speak.    What,  for  instance,  shall  we 
say  of  this  stanza  from  the  best  known 
lyric  in  "  The  Princess  "  ?  — 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death 
And   sweet   as   those   by   hopeless  fancy 

feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  :  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more! 

How  shall  we  analyze  the  complex 
emotion  which  these  impassioned  lines 
awaken?  How  distribute  it  between 
that  disturbing  joy  of  the  soul  at  being 
suddenly  lifted,  as  this  whole  lyric  lifts 
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it,  into  its  most  mysterious  mood  of 
exalted  sadness,  and  our  purely  sesthetic 
pleasure  in  the  divine  mastery  of  word 
and  phrase  with  which  the  vague  world- 
sorrow  of  the  human  race  has  been  here 
associated  with  the  most  personal  and 
poignant  of  individual  griefs  ?  Such  a 
distribution  is  impossible.  We  know 
that  the.  cunning  of  the  aitist's  hand 
and  the  splendor  of  his  material  have 
co-operated  in  some  unknown  propor- 
tion to  produce  the  total  effect,  but  that 
effect  itself  is  one  and  indivisible. 

Or  take  again  —  as  one  among  many 
no  less  perfect  studies  —  this  four-line 
picture  of  the  breaking  day  :  — 

Then  when  the  first  low  martin-chirp  hath 

grown 
Full  quire,  and  morning  driven  her  plough 

of  pearl 
Far  furrowing  into  light  the  mounded  rack 
Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 

Shall  we  say  here  that  it  is  the  visual 
image  recalled  to  us  with  such  convinc- 
ing truth  and  vividness  that  delights  us 
mainly  ?  Or  that  it  is  rather  the  mar- 
vellous combination  of  breadth  and  del- 
icacy of  handling  which  fills  us  with  an 
admiration  for  the  skill  of  the  artist 
even  greater  than  our  joy  in  the  product 
of  his  art  ? 

But  in  the  poetic  reproduction  of  vis- 
ual impressions  Tennyson's  superiority 
to  all  but  the  very  greatest  of  English 
poets,  and  his  equality  with  those  great- 
est, is  so  well  established,  and  was 
displayed  in  such  an  overwhelming 
abundance  of  examples,  that  to  quote 
from  but  a  few  of  his  pages  would  be  to 
fill  my  own.  One  could  not  pass  by  his 
image  of  banished  fancy  :  — 

sadder  than  a  single  star 
That  sets  at  twilight  in  a  land  of  reeds. 

Nor  his  evening  thundercloud  that 

onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

Nor  his 

wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land  where  no  one 

comes, 
Nor  hath  come  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 

Nor  a  hundred  other  passages  —  fitter 


perhaps  to  be  chosen  than  these  mere 
Series  Tennysoniance  —  in  which  the 
poet  has  set  before  us  a  picture  with  a 
few  strokes  of  his  enchanted  brush j  and 
of  each  and  all  of  which  the  same  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  asked  —  Where 
does  the  commanding  merit  of  the  ma- 
terial end,  and  the  victorious  power  of 
the  art  begin. 

Nor,  though  the  consummate  expres- 
sion of  thought  pure  and  simple  is  no- 
doubt  an  easier  and  less  rare  poetic- 
achievement  than  the  absolute  and  final 
rendering  of  a  profound  or  passionate- 
human  emotion,  or  of  the  mystic  speech, 
of  external  nature,  into  human  language 
—  were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  we  should 
have  to  account  Pope's  triumphs  as- 
more  numerous  and  no  less  brilliant 
than  Tennyson's — can  one  omit  refer- 
ence to  those  innumerable  felicities  of 
reflection  of  which  **In  Memoriam'^ 
beyond  all  other  of  his  poems  is  the- 
golden  treasury  ?  Most  of  them  have 
become  so  hackneyed  with  use  that,, 
like  many  another  current  phrase  of 
an  English  poet,  tliey  have  passed  into- 
commonplaces,  and  for  the  thoughtless, 
the  distinction  of  their  manner  has  gone 
out  of  them.  But  in  "  'Tis  better  to- 
have  loved  and  lost,"  a  whole  philos- 
ophy of  bereavement,  and  ••'  I  do  but 
sing  because  I  must,"  and  those  fa- 
mous seventeen  stanzas,  the  ^^Sura  of 
the  Perplexed  Christian  Geologist,"  be- 
ginning '•''  O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow 
good,"  which  set  forth  and  criticise  an 
entire  theory  of  the  Cosmos  —  in  all  of 
these  the  striking  thought  and  the  in- 
evitable and  memorable  form  of^its 
utterance  seem  one  ;  just  as  they  arc, 
for  instance,  in  that  line  of  one  of  his 
latest  poems  — 

All  the  charms  of  all  the  Muses  often  flow- 
ering in  a  lovely  word  — 

where  the  distinctive  glory  of  Vii^l 
is  flashed  before  us  as  though  by  one 
swift  turn  of  a  sunlit  mirror,  and  we 
stand  forever  divided  between  the  de- 
lightful shock  of  the  illuminating  criti- 
cism, the  matchless  grace  of  the  imagery 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  the  wit 
and  ingenuity  with  which  the  solitary 
adjective  in  the  line  is  itself  made  to^ 
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exemplify  the  very  phenomenbQ  which 
the  poet  is  describing. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  tliis 
very  defiance  of  minute  critical  analysis 
— at  any  rate,  of  the  quantitative  order 
—  that  in  some  sense  guarantees  to 
Tennyson's  poetiy  a  peri>etuity  of  fame  ; 
by  associating  it,  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
that  greatest  of  the  world's  art  in  which 
this  mystical  union  between  the  body 
and  soul  of  the  artist's  work  is  invari- 
ably present.  To  which,  of  course,  the 
answer  is  that  the  indissolubility  of  this 
union  does  not  confound  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  things  united  ; 
and  that  while  the  soul,  the  poetic  form, 
is  eternal  and  assures  to  the  poetry  of 
Tennyson  its  present  place  in  the.esti- 
luatiou  of  criticism  so  long  as  the  art  of; 
criticism  endures,  the  body  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  which  it  is  united  is 
often  mortal,  and  may  sometimes  even 
be  rapidly  perishable.  So  that  we  need 
to  know  how  much  of  the  popular 
homage  paid  to  our  late  laureate  in  these 
latter  days  attached  itself  to  the  eternal 
element  of  beauty  in  his  poetry,  or 
merely  to  its  perfection  as  an  exponent 
of  certain  perhaps  transitory  phases  in 
the  history  of  the  human  spirit. 

When,  in  fact,  we  talk  of  Tennyson's 
"popularity,"  intending  thereby  to  de- 
scribe that  wide  and  increasing  influence 
which  he  exercised  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  over  the  minds  of  educated  En- 
glishmen, let  us  not  forget  that  in  this 
connection  we  are  really  not  speaking 
of  him  as  a  poet  at  all.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that,  though  to  have  yielded  such  a 
power  is  a  good  and  a  great  thing,  —  is, 
if  you  like  to  think  so,  a  better  and  a 
greater  thing  than  to  have  been  the 
greatest  of  poets, —  it  is  not  the  same 
thing ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  influences 
in  question  are  of  something  not  prima- 
rily and  essentially  connected  with  Lord 
Tennyson's  poetic  gift  at  all.  If  this 
should  seem  to  any  one  a  hard  saying, 
and  particularly  if  it  should  provoke 
protest  from  any  of  that  great  multitude 
of  worthy  people  who  think  so  much 
more  of  the  dignity  of  the  "teacher" 
than  of  the  glory  of  the  "  poet,"  one 
may  test  the  justice  of  their  complaints 
by  addressing  to  them  one  very  simple 


question  :  What  would  Tennyson  be  to 
them  if  he  had  never  written  a  line  of 
"  In  Memoriam,"  and  if  his  "  Idylls  of 
the  King  "  had  been  an  unidealized  verw 
sion  of  the  Arthurian  legend,  instead  of 
a  sort  of  nineteenth-century  sublimation 
of  its  hero  into  a  type  of  Christian  chivr- 
airy  ?  What,  in  other  words,  would  the 
poet  have  been  to  them  as  the  author 
only  of  the  *'  Lotos  Eaters "  and  thp 
''Dying  Swan,"  of  "Maud"  and 
"(Enone"  and  "Ulysses,"  of  the 
"Two  Voices"  and  the  "Vision  of 
Sin,"  of  the  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women ';' 
and  the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  of  the  "  Day 
Dream,"  and  the  lyrics  in  the  "  Prin- 
cess," of  "Rizpah"  and  "Vastness,',' 
of  the  "Defence  of  Luoknow,"  the 
"  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington" and  the  ballad  of  the  "Re- 
venge "  ?  The  critic's  answer  to  such  a 
question  would  be,  I  conceive,  that  the 
greatness  of  so  splendid  and  so  varied  fL 
record  would  not  —  could  not  —  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  elision  from  \i 
even  of  two  such  famous  chapters  as  the 
poems  I  have  named.  For,  if  it  be  the 
truth,  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  plausible  con- 
tention, that  the  former  of  them  is,  taken 
"  all  round,"  the  greatest  of  the  poet's 
works,  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  his  gi*eatest 
poem.  And  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  "  Idylls"  as  a  whole  add  largely  to 
the  bulk  of  his  achievement  in  blank 
verse,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  undeni- 
able that  in  mere  quality  no  part  of  it  ex- 
cels the  earlier  fragment  of  the  "  Morte 
d' Arthur."  Thus  though  it  is  true  that 
in  losing  the  "  Idylls  "  we  should  have 
lost  the  most  sustained  and  varied  dis- 
play of  Tennj'sou's  powers  as  a  metrist, 
and  that  in  losing  "  In  Memoriam"  we 
should  have  lost  certain  splendid  exam- 
ples of  his  supreme  felicity  of  phnising, 
yet  the  poet  who  has  just  been  taken 
from  us  would  still  have  j)re8ented  much 
the  same  imposing  figure  to  the  critic 
that  he  presents  to  him  now.  But  what 
would  he  have  been  to  the  good  people 
above  referred  to  ?  Surely  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that,  if  they  would 
have  concerned  themselves  at  all  about 
him  in  the  case  supposed,  it  would 
merely  have  been  in  a  spirit  of  that 
conventional  respect  which  people  are 
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iaccustomed  to  bestow  on  the  consum- 
inately  dexterous  in  an  unknown  art. 
What  would  this  show  save  that  it  is  not 
the  poet,  but  the  preacher,  that  they 
-always  admired?  And  what  further 
would  it  imply  but  that  that  which  they 
Tegard  as  the  imperishable  element  in 
this,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  poetry,  is  not 
its  art,  but  a  certain  order  of  moral  and 
Religious  ideas  upon  which  that  art  was 
"exercised  ?  •>  In .  other '  words,  it  would 
'hardly,  I  imagine,  be  misrepresenting 
them  to  say  that  in  their  opinion,  it  is 
the  subject-matter — the  religious  mus- 
ings, the  philosophical  and  moral  re- 
jections—  of  "In  Memoriam  "  which 
insure  the  poem  its  immortality,  and 
that  it  is  upon  that  immortality  that 
Tennyson  depends  for  his  own. 

It  is  no  countenancing  of  the  new- 
est modem  craze  for  "  unmoralized " 
art ;  it  is  no  concession  to  that  foolish 
fanaticism,  as  perverse  as  its  opposite, 
which  measures  the  value  of  poetry 
by  the  smallness  of  its  didactic  content 
—  to  insist  on  the  gravity  of  the  error 
which  this  view  of  Tennyson's  great 
elegiac  poem  involves.  The  danger  of 
direct  didactics  in  poetry  is  not  that 
their  subject-matter  is  necessarily  un- 
suitable for  poetic  treatment,  but  that  it 
will  not  necessarily  continue  to  be  so. 
To  the  critic  who  allows  for  the  obso- 
lescence of  a  poet's  material,  and  who 
is  prepared  to  do  battle  for  his  title 
to  the  name  of  poet,  even  after  his 
themes  have  ceased  to  move  or  even 
deeply  interest  mankind,  this  lack  of 
durability  in  the  subject-matter  is  of 
comparatively  small  moment ;  but  to 
the  prosaic  disciple  of  the  poet,  who 
values  him  as  a  "  teacher  "  and  nothing 
else,  it  is  all-important.  Thus  the  ear- 
nest but  unpoctic  souls  to  whom  Ten- 
nyson is  and  has  always  been,  a  sort 
of  glorified  ductor  dubita^itium,  and  by 
whom  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  valued  solely 
as  a  record  of  the  struggle  between 
doubt  and  faith,  are,  in  reality,  doing 
homage  to  their  master  on  the  very 
grounds  which  may  alienate  the  alle- 
giance of  their  like  in  coming  gener- 
ations. For,  whatever  development 
religious  (or  irreligious)  thought  should 
take,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  both  the 


faith  and  the  doubts  of  the  future  will 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  the 
present,  and  stUl  more  from  those  of 
fifty  years  ago  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  a 
passage  like  that  locus  claasicua  of  the 
contemporary  '  ^  scie ntific  Christian ' ' 
which  begins  with  "  O  yet  we  trust  that 
somehow  good,"  etc.,  and  ends  with 
"  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil," 
may  get  to  represent,  not,  of  course,  an 
unintelligible  order  of  thought,  but  an 
extinct  form  of  emotion.  And  what 
then  will  become  of  the  poem  and  the 
poet  for  the  prosaic  seeker  after  truth  ? 
But  life  and  death,  it  may  be  said,  but 
loss  and  sorrow,  but  the  enigma  of  the 
human  consciousness,  and  the  wonder 
and  mystery  of  external  nature — these 
eternal  themes  of  poetry  will  always 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  human  heart. 
They  will ;  but  their  eternity  makes  of 
"  In  Memoriam,"  not  a  great  poem,  but 
simply  a  poem  of  great  detached  or  de- 
tachable passages,  mingled  with  many 
others  in  which  the  even  exceUence  of 
the  workmanship  —  that  which  gave 
Fitzgerald  a  sense  of  the  lines  being 
"  evolved  by  a  poetic  machine  of  the 
highest  order"  —  will  hardly  avail  to 
sustain  its  vitality  for  any  one  but  the 
pure  student  of  form.  Considered  as  an 
elegy,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  accounted 
a  success  ;  no  poein  of  its  length  could 
be.  It  succeeds  indeed,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  said  to  succeed  at  all  as  a  whole,  by 
virtue  of  its  very  departures  from  its 
subject.  Xo  doubt  a  sort  of  elegiac 
unity  and  continuity  can,  with  more  or 
less  of  ingenious  effort,  be  vindicated 
for  it ;  but  it  needs  close  study  to  follow 
and  test  these  theories  of  the  poet's 
train  of  thought  and  a  certain  amount 
of  faith  to  accept  them.  And  most  for- 
tunate is  it  for  the  poem  that  this  is  so. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  be 
overtaken  by  both  Weariness  and  incre- 
dulity long  before  its  close.  So  pro- 
tracted an  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
woe  would  have  seemed  unmanly,  and 
the  lamented  one  would  have  appeared 
—  what  indeed  he  hardly  escapes  ap- 
pearing as  it  is — a  faultless  monster. 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  suppose  that 
such  an  artist  as  Tennyson  was  uncon- 
scious of  this.    The  lines  composed  by 
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him  as  he  stood  on  Sirmio  show  how 
deeply  the  "  Frater,  ave  atque  vale  " 
appealed  to  him,  and  how  fully  he  real- 
ized the  artistic  value  of  that  quality  of 
repression  which  still  causes  the  heart 
of  mankind  to  respond  through  the 
centuries  to  the  sternly  checked  sob  of 
Catullus  beside  his  brother's  grave.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  doubt  but 
that  often  in  the  course  of  the  years 
during  which  this  poem  was  writing,  its 
defects  as  an  elegy,  indeed  its  complete 
renunciation  of  the  very  character  of 
an  elegy,  must  have  been  constantly 
present  to  its  author's  mind ;  until  at 
last  *^In  Memoriam  "  became  to  him 
what  his  own  verse  was  to  Lucilius  —  a 
spiritual  Journal  wherein 

Omnia 
VotivA  patoit  veluti  descripta  tabell& 
Vita 

and  which  became  the  confidant  of 
every  change  of  mood.  Not,  for  our 
good  fortune,  of  the  purely  introspec- 
tive moods  alone.  In  a  single  quatrain 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  successful 
attempt  ever  made  within  so  small  a 
compass  to  '^  fix  "  one  of  the  most  mys- 
terious moments  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness, he  has  told  us  that  when  his 
harp  "  would  prelude  woe,"  he  "  could 
not  all  command  the  strings,"  for  that 

The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 
Would  flash  along  the  chords  and  go. 

And  to  these  sudden  raptures  of  psychic 
exaltation  we  owe  many  a  fine  passage 
which  otherwise  would  and  could  have 
no  place  in  an  elegiac  poem.  But  it 
remains  to  the  last  a  poem  of  '^  pas- 
sages," all  of  perfectly  level  excellence 
in  point  of  handling,  but  varying  greatly 
as  respects  the  quality  of  their  poetic 
material  —  a  poem  which,  if  it  contains 
such  a  masterpiece  of  noble  imagery  as 
Section  XEX.,  "The  Danube  to  the 
Severn  gave,"  etc.,  can  descend  also  to 
such  a  banality  as  Section  LIU.,  "  How 
many  a  father  have  I  seen,"  etc.,  with 
its  reflections  on  the  sowing  of  wild  oats. 
It  is  true  that  even  here  the  verse  itself 
sustains  its  dignity  ;  true  that  it  threads 
its  way,  as  though  by  the  grace  and 
guidance  *of  an  unseen  Apollo,  without 
a  stumble  among  the  pitfalls  of  mere 


expressional  bathos ;  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  this  itself  is  a  triumph  of  a 
very  remarkable  kind.  So,  no  doubt,  it 
is  ;  but  it  is  a  triumph  of  a  very  different 
description  from  that  achieved  in  the. 
earlier  passage. 

The  judgment  of  materiam  superahcU 
optia  which  must  be  passed  on  ^^  In 
Memoriam"  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
emphatically  invited  by  the  "  Idylls  of 
the  King."  A  very  competent  critic, 
Mr.  Arthur  Waugh,  has,  in  his  inter- 
esting critical  biography  of  the  late  lau- 
reate, pronounced  this  poem  "  the  most 
characteristic,  and  perhaps  the  most 
permanent,  of  Tennyson's  contributions 
to  English  literature  ; "  and  all  who 
hold  that  the  poet's' most  characteristic- 
aspect  and  most  conspicuous  achieve^ 
ments  are  that  and  those  of  the  metrical 
artificer  will  concur  in  the  observation. 
The  "Idylls"  may  doubtless  claim  to 
be,  in  a  technical  sense,  the  poet's  mas- 
terpiece. For,  if  it  cannot  be  said  that 
its  finest  passages  surpass,  or  even  per- 
haps that  they  equal,  the  greatest  of  his 
other  achievements  in  the  same  metre 
—  if  they  must  yield  the  palm  for  pure 
perfection  of  music  and  statuesque  grace 
of  form  to  such  shorter  pieces  as  the 
"  (Enone,"  the  "  Godiva,"  and  above 
all  the  inimitable  "  Tithonus,"  it  must 
be  owned  that,  for  flexibility  and  power 
and  proof  of  mastery  over  the  blank 
verse  measure,  the  sustained  and  stately 
sweep  of  the  Arthurian  epic  excels 
these  briefer  flights  by  as  much  as  its 
variety  of  subject  and  sentiment  ex- 
ceeds theirs.  Milton  himself  has  not 
maintained  so  uniform  a  level  of  force 
and  dignity  or  so  seldom  marred  the 
flow  of  his  numbers  by  a  weak  or  inef- 
fective line.  We  cannot  fairly  compare 
the  rhythms  of  the  two  poets  at  their 
best,  for  they  are  essentially  different, 
but  in  the  avoidance  of  monotony  by; 
the  variation  of  ceesura  and  cadence, 
Milton  is  not  the  more  cunning  <and 
successful  of  the  two.  And  Tennyson's 
clear  harp  has  been  modulated  to  tones 
incomparably  more  diverse  than  ever 
rang  from  the  Puritan's  mighty  lyre. 
He  has  attuned  it  to  every  voice  of 
nature,  and  its  chords  have  responded 
with  the  same  resounding  volume,  the 
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ttame  unerrinsr  truth,  to  even*  mood  of 
man.  The  shock  of  spears,  the  sound 
of  waters,  the  wailing  of  the  winds  — it 
answers  to  them  all.  It  can  trip  as 
lightly  as  the  sandalled  foot  of  the 
maiden,  and  stride  as  starkly  as  the 
warrior's  mail-clad  heel.  It  can  moan 
with  the  conscience-stricken  Guinevere, 
or  flash  into  wrath  with  the  outraged 
Isolt,  or  swell  into  a  strain  of  majestic 
m43lancholy  with  the  dying  king.  In  a 
word,  the  compass  and  capabilities  of 
this  simplest,  yet  most  difficult,  of  En- 
glish rhythms  have  never,  since  Shake- 
speare, been  so  ma^rnificently  displayed. 

Yet  as  with  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  to 
the  equal  confusion  of  those  whose  con- 
cern with  poetry  begins  and  ends  with 
**  subject,"  the  vital,  the  enduring  ele- 
ment in  the  *' Idylls"  is  an  affair  of 
treatment.  Ostensibly  an  epic,  it  pos- 
sesses none  of  those  characteristics  by 
which  alone  the  epic,  as  such,  can  hope 
to  live  —  neither  spell  of  narrative,  nor 
concentration  of  interest,  nor  dramatic 
force  of  portraiture.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
just,  perhaps,  to  expect  to  find  these 
elements  in  it,  or  even,  Arthurian  epic 
though  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  epic  at  all.  It  is  palpably, 
almost  avowedly,  an  allegory,  a  masque, 
a  morality-play  of  the  human  virtues 
and  vices.  Admirable  as  the  abstract 
idea  of  Christian  chivalry,  the  blameless 
king  is  personally  a  shadow.  Not  till 
the  last  three  hundred  lines  or  so  of  th(» 
** Guinevere"  does  he  become  a  reality 
to  us  ;  and  then,  thou<;h  the  scene  be- 
t^-een  the  husband  and  wife  is  power- 
fully affecting,  it  derives  half  its  pathos 
from  the  essentially  un-human  character 
of  the  king.  Two  or  three  only  of  Ar- 
thur's knights  —  Geraint  and  Lancelot, 
and  for  the  little  that  we  hear  of  him, 
Bedivere  —  are  alive;  the  others  are 
the  mere  symbolic  forms  of  Purity,  of 
Enthusiasm,  of  Malice,  and  the  like. 
No  ;  it  is  the  magic  of  execution  alone, 
and  not  the  power  of  the  conception, 
by  which  the  "  Idylls  "  will  live.  Its 
charm  is  a  charm  of  "woven  paces," 
like  that  of  his  own  "Merlin." 

Once,  and  only  once  perhaps,  has 
Tennyson  continuously  and  throughout 
an  entire  poem  achieved  that  union  of 


i  lyrical  beauty  of  expression  with  vivify- 
'  ing  power  of  dramatic  presentment 
which  Shakespeare  never  misses.  And 
it  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
point  above  insisted  upon  in  the  ap- 
praisement of  what  is  called  his  popu- 
larity, that  the  poem  in  which  he 
accomplished  this  feat  was  the  most 
coldly  received,  and  is  still,  with  the 
multitude,  the  least  popular  of  all  his 
earlier  works.  It  is  amusing  in  the 
contemporary  criticisms  on  "Maud" 
to  note  the  resolute  determination  of 
our  I'ace  to  admire  nothing  in  poetry, 
an3^  more  than  in  prose,  which  does  not 
"teach"  something,  which  has  not  a 
more  or  less  obvious  moral.  In  judging 
of  a  poem  they  stick  closely,  though  not 
doubtless  quite  so  closely  as  they  did  in 
the  Fifties,  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  preferred,  and  still  to  a  great  ex- 
tent prefer,  that  poetr}*  should  possess 
the  direct  doctrinal  qualities  which  the 
article  in  question  ascribes  to  the  canon 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  if  it  falls  short 
of  this,  it  must  at  least  take  rank  with 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  as  deserv- 
ing to  be  read  for  "  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners."  And  being 
able  to  find  but  little  ground  for  shaping 
their  lives,  and  still  less,  perhaps,  for 
modelling  their  manners  on  that  and 
those  of  the  moodv  hero  of  "Maud," 
they  promptly  decided  that  it  was  an 
unsatisfactory  poem.  No  doubt  they 
liked,  and  have  always  liked,  certain 
parts  of  it.  The  late  Mr.  Balfe,  and 
the  happily  still  surviving  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  succeeded  together  in  making 
at  least  one  of  its  lyrics  widely  popular, 
and  thereby  securing  for  its  author  that 
sort  of  condescending  approval  which 
the  gallery  now  extends  to  Shakespeare^ 
regarded  as  the  clever  librettist  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving.  But  as  to  the  "mono- 
drama"  itself,  they  would  have  none 
of  it.  What  could  they  make  of  an}- 
young  man  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  an  hereditary  enemy,  after 
vowing  to  detest  her,  kills  her  brother 
in  a  duel,  goes  mad,  recovers,  and 
proves  his  recovery  by  passionately 
welcoming  the  Crimean  "War  ?  Oujrht 
one  to  admire  or  be  interested  in  a  per- 
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SOU  ol  80  ill-regulated  a  character  ? 
Ought  oue  to  couuteuance  a  poet  who 
<;ould  either  in  his  own  person  passion- 
ately welcome,  or  (which  is  just  as  had) 
allow  his  hero  passionately  to  welcome, 
the  Crimean  or  any  other  war?  Be- 
sides, as  a  shocked  critic  asked,  though 
not  in  prose,  hut  in  indignation-made 
-verse,  Did  the  poet  himself  intend  to 
"volunteer  for  the  war,  or  only  to  "sit 
at  home  and  write  ^'?  If  not,  it  is  a 
mere  subterfuge  to  plead  that  he  might 
possibly  have  intended  his  hero  to  do 
80,  or  even  that  he  quite  obviously  does 
intend  his  reader  to  undei-stand  as 
much.  Were  the  poem  a  drama,  espe- 
•cially  a  drama  founded  on  the  behavior 
of  historical  or  quasi-historical  person- 
ages, such  as  Macbeth  or  Richard  the 
Third,  the  poet  might  just  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  their  unedifying  words 
and  acts.  But  with  an  original  "  mono- 
drama" —  no  I  There,  however  he 
may  protest,  he  speaks  in  his  own  per- 
son, and  if  his  words  do  not  tend  to  the 
*' improvement "  of  the  reader,  he  is 
personally  open  to  censure. 

This  feeling  we  should,  no  doubt,  re- 
gard as  a  striking  testimony  to  the  dra- 
matic power  of  "  Maud."  The  nearest 
approach  which  some  minds  can  make 
to  appreciating  the  merits  of  a  dramatic 
creation  is  to  mistake  it  for  its  creator. 
And,  no  doubt,  the  creative  power 
shown  in  ^^  Maud "  is  considerable, 
especially  when  we  recollect  that  the 
hero,  of  whose  very  name  we  are  igno- 
rant, only  reveals  himself  to  us  in  what 
is  virtually  one  prolonged  soliloquy,  and 
that  the  other  characters,  including  the 
heroine,  are  set  before  us  in  sufficient, 
if  not  very  vivid,  reality  without  the 
assistance  of  a  single  word  of  dialogue. 
The  conduct  of  the  narrative  too, 
despite  the  extreme,  the  almost  par- 
oxysmal abruptness  necessitated  by  its 
.^' raonodramatic "  plan,  is,  as  a  mere 
tour  deforce  in  story-telling,  masterly ; 
and  when  one  remembers  that  it  con- 
tains that  marvellous  utterance  of  tri- 
umphant passion,  "  I  have  led  her  home, 
my  love,  my  only  friend"  —  a  lyric 
which  would  alone  rank  its  singer 
among  the  greatest  love  poets  of  the 
world— and  that,  containing  this,  it  is 


able  to  "live  up  to  it,"  one  may  well 
hesitate  to  swell  that  easy  refrain  of  the 
"irresponsible  and  indolent"  which 
goes  to  the  tune  of  "  Tennyson  had  no 
diamatic  power." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  denial  that 
he  failed  in  dramatic  poetry  ;  and  failed, 
not  merely  relatively  to  his  success  in 
other  poetic  form  —  to  say  that  would 
be  indeed  to  say  little  —  but  in  a  certain 
sense  absolutely  also.  That  is  to  say, 
his  dramas,  though  they  contain  of 
course  many  fine  passages,  are  either 
ruined  by  fundamental  vices  of  concep- 
tion or  fail  in  point  of  execution  to 
realize  their  own  possibilities.  His 
plays  are  either  founded  upon  subjects 
or  evolved  upon  plots  which  no  drama- 
tist in  the  world  could  treat  effectively, 
or  they  are  the  presentation  of  histor- 
ical stories  which  dramatists  of  infinitely 
lower  intellectual  and  literary'  force 
than  Tennyson  would  have  presented 
more  effectively  than  he.  The  "  Fal- 
con "  and  the  "  Promise  of  May  "  are 
examples  of  the  first  order,  "Queeii 
Mary,"  "  Becket,"  and  "Harold"  of 
the  latter,  the  "  Cup  "  occupying  an  in- 
termediate position  as  that  of  a  drama 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
apportion  the  cause  of  failure  between 
a  motive  which  might  have  been  ad- 
equate if  differently  treated,  and  a 
scheme  of  dialogue  and  action  which  is 
ineffective,  not  so  much  in  itself  as  from 
a  certain  lack  of  adjustment  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  plot,  as  though  in  an 
attempt  to  pack  a  romantic  tragedy  into 
the  space  filled  by  an  ordinary  lever  de 
rideau.  But  while  the  "  Falcon  "  is  an 
attempt  to  dramatize  an  essentially  un- 
dramatic  story,  and  the  ^' Promise  of 
May  "  an  undramatic  treatment  of  the 
commonplace,  the  subjects  of  "  Becket " 
and  "  Harold,"  and,  though  in  a  far  less 
degree,  of  "  Queen  Mary,"  undoubtedly 
afforded  full  scope  for  the  display  both 
.of  poetic  and  dramatic  power. 

How  it  was  that  they  called  forth  no 
satisfying  display  of  the  latter  power, 
and  on  the  whole  disappointingly  little 
of  the  former,  is  a  problem  into  which, 
even  if  (as  is  certainly  not  the  case)  I 
thought  myself  possessed  of  the  clue  to 
its  solution,  it  would,  at  this  stage  of  an 
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article,  be  impoBsible  to  enter«  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  problem  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  far  more  puzzling  one 
than  it  is  assumed  to  be  by  those  who, 
when  they  talk  of  Tennyson's  ^^  failure 
as  a  dramatist,"  merely  mean  that  his 
plays  ^'will  not  act,"  and  who  ac- 
counted for  it,  no  doubt  quite  accu- 
rately, by  reminding  him  and  us  that 
he  had  not  served  the  proper  teim  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  stage  carpenter. 
Criticism  would  not  find  the  matter  so 
perplexing  if  that  were  all ;  but  the 
trouble  is,  not  that  Tennyson's  dramas 
would  not  ^^  act,"  but  that  they  will  not 
^^read,"  or  not,  at  least,  as  his  other 
poems  will  —  that  their  mere  literary 
effect  is  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  his 
lyrical  or  his  quasi-epical  work,  and 
that  the  creations,  even  when  one 
cannot  deny  them,  as  in  *^  Becket"  and 
'^  Harold,"  an  air  of  life  and  reality, 
yet  fail  either  to  impress  the  spectator 
—  I  mean  even  the  imaginative  specta- 
tor—  by  their  power  or  beauty,  or  to 
react,  by  way  of  inspiration,  upon  their 
creator.  The  qualities  displayed  in 
'^Maud"  appear,  as  has  been  said 
above,  to  negative  the  theory  that  the 
poet  was  naturally  deficient  in  dramatic 
grasp  and  insight ;  and  one  can  only 
suggest  that,  owing  to  the  long  diver- 
sion of  the  stream  of  his  poetic  genius, 
after  the  publication  of  that  poem,  into 
subjective  or  quasi-subjective  channels, 
the  objectifying  faculty  became  too 
weakened  by  disuse  to  be  capable  of 
recall  into  really  vigorous  activity  when 
that  summons  was  addressed  to  it  in 
the  evening  of  the  poet's  days. 

It  was  natural  for  an  English  laureate 
to  desire,  and  for  his  countrymen  to  re- 
gret his  failure,  to  achieve  distinction  in 
that  order  of  poetry  which  has  raised  an 
Englishman  to  the  undisputed  primacy 
among  the  poets  of  every  race  and  age. 
But  we  must  be,  and  we  may  well  be, 
content  with  the  conquests  which  this 
great  poet  has  won  for  himself,  and 
with  the  glorious  heritage  which  he 
leaves  to  our  literature.  So  long  as  the 
divine  art  which  he  practised  continues 
to  be  cultivated  and  held  in  honor  — 
and,  in  spite  of  certain  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  day  of  its 


extinction  to  be  yet  distant — the  tri- 
umphs, the  influence,  the  example  oi 
this  most  consummate  of  poetic  artista 
will  endure.  Nothing  can  possibly  de« 
tract  from  the  value  of  his  work  on  the 
artistic  side  except  the  realization  of  the 
threat  (regarded  by  them  as  a  promise) 
of  those  who  assure  us  that  triumphant 
democracy  will  bring  in  a  race  of  men 
who  will  find  the  highest  expression  of 
themselves  in  the  ^^  barbaric  yawp  "  of 
the  lately  lost  master  of  that  improved 
form  of  poetic  speech.  But,  though 
this,  of  course,  might  conceivably  hap- 
pen, it  is  only  as  one  might  conceive  the 
return  of  the  Dark  Age^,  or  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  arts,  as  in  the  closing 
lines  of  the  "Bunciad,"  at  the  com- 
mand of  that  Spirit  of  Dulness  which 
has  a  good  deal  more  to  say  to  some 
modem  artistic  theories  than  the  theo- 
rists appear  to  suspect.  The  catastrophe 
is  not  within  the  range  of  those  possi- 
bilities on  which  it  is  practically  worth 
while  to  speculate.  And,  leaving  it  out 
of  account,  we  can  reckon  the  enduring 
gains  which  our  literature  has  reaped 
from  the  life  and  work  of  Tennysoo 
easily  and  confidently  enough.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  left  behind  him  im- 
mortal models  of  poetic  form — models 
that  have  so  far  mastered  the  imagina- 
tion and  so  wrought  themselves  into  the 
speech  of  our  English  Muse  that  the 
national  poetry,  whatever  fate  await  it, 
must  forever  bear  the  mark  of  that 
indellible  impress.  Next,  he  haa  be- 
queathed to  us  in  the  ^^ Idylls'*  and 
^'  In  Memoriam  "  a  vast  mass  of  poetie 
matter,  which  still  continues,  if  un- 
equally as  to  its  parts,  yet  deeply  as  a 
whole,  to  stir  the  hearts  of  our  genera- 
tion, and  will  not  cease  to  do  so  until 
the  ethical  ideals  aiyl  the  philosophy  of 
life  which  these  two  poems  enshrine  re- 
spectively shall,  if  that  be  their  destiny, 
have  wholly  passed  away.  And,  last 
and  greatest  gift  of  all,  he  has  enriched 
us  with  a  body  of  poetry  —  small,  per- 
haps, in  comparison  with  the  totality  of 
his  work,  but  attaining  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  it  than  has  been  achieved 
by  any  poet  since  Shakespeare  —  which 
holds  of  the  everlasting  facts  of  the 
universe,  and  renders  unsurpassable  ao- 
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cotint  of  those  primitive  elemental  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  which,  older  than 
the  very  birth  of  thought,  are.  unaffected 
by  its  phases,  and  which  will  endure 
when  creeds  have  waxen  old  as  doth  a 
garment,  and  philosophies  have  been 
changed  as  a  vesture.  Holding  of  these 
everlasting  facts,  of  life  and  death,  and 
love  and  loss,  and  rendering  unsurpass- 
able account  of  these  elemental  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  hope  and 
fear  and  longing,  this  body  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry  must  needs  be  eternal  with 
their  eternity,  and  live  of  that  strange, 
human  longing  for  their  perfect  utter- 
ance which  seems  as  imperishable  as 
themselves. 

H.  D.  Tkaill. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SPOBT  IN  THE  SNOW;  OB,  BEABr-HTJNTING 

IN  BUSSIA. 

'^  Here  we  are,''  I  remarked,  judi- 
ciously stirring  up  my  friend  B.  from 
the  bottom  of  our  kihitka,  where  he  was 
lying  in  that  semi-comatose  state  which 
two  days'  and  nights'  continuous  jolting 
over  bad  roads  is  apt  to  induce.  *•*•  Here 
is  our  hunting-ground,  and  this  is  the 
^  Great  Bear  Land.'  " 

That  part  of  the  great  Archangel  and 
Petersburg  track  on  which  we  were 
driving  lay  along  a  somewhat  elevated 
ridge  commanding  an  extended  view 
over  the  plains  on  either  side.  As  we 
surmounted  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we 
could  see  about  five  miles  off  on  the 
north-east  the  glimmer  of  a  white  ex- 
panse of  unbroken  snow,  which  we 
knew  was  the  great  Lake  Onega  ;  while 
on  our  right,  to  the  east  and  south, 
stretched  away  to  the  low  horizon  a  vast 
wilderness  of  pine  and  birch  forest, 
dusky  green  and  grey,  without  a  sign  of 
human  habitation ;  the  home  of  the 
lynx  and  the  bear,  the  capercailzie  and 
the  blackcock. 

We  were  approaching  the  post  station 
of  Osta,  standing  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  which,  with  the  Oat,  the  Yodlitsa 
and  the  Megra,  endeavors  ineffectually 
to  drain  the  marshes  lying  south  of  the 
Onega  lake,  and  carries  down  to  it  each 


spring  and  summer  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  timber  and  firewood,  cut  in 
these  districts,  and  floated  on  by  the 
Seir  Hiver  and  the  Ladoga  canal  to 
Petersburg.  Further  south  again,  the 
rivers  turn  eastward  and  find  an  outlet 
into  the  Bielozero,  or  White  Lake,  one 
of  the  links  in  that  great  chain  of  lakes, 
rivers,  and  canals  known  as  the  Ma- 
riensky  system,  and  through  which  the 
barges  laden  with  the  produce  of  Sibe- 
ria and  the  great  grain-growing  districts 
of  the  Upper  Volga,  find  their,  way 
without  a  single  transhipment  into  the 
waters  of  the  Neva. 

Fortunately  for  the  vast  and  sparsely 
populated  empire  of  Russia,  it  possesses 
facilities  for  water  communication  prob- 
ably greater  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  A  line  of  rail  now  joins 
Rybinsk  on  the  Volga  to  the  Nicholas, 
Moscow,  and  Petersburg  railway,  but  it 
is  incapable  of  forwarding  the  immense 
mass  of  goods  that  accumulate  there 
every  spring  on  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  water  system  still  com- 
petes successfully  with  it. 

But  to  return  to  Osta.  The  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  versts  (two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles)  from  Peters- 
burg had  been  covered  in  forty-four 
hours,  including  stoppages.  We  had 
chartered  a  sledge  with  a  hood  to  keep 
off  the  wind  and  snow,  known  techni- 
cally as  a  Hbitkci  (literally,  tent)  ;  we 
had  disposed  our  bags,  gun  cases,  and 
provision  baskets  artistically  along  the 
bottom,  and  spread  a  cushion  of  hay  on 
the  top  of  them  ;  laid  our  rugs  and 
8?wuba8  (fur  cloaks)  over  all ;  and  pass- 
ing Schlusselburg,  the  old  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Swedes  and 
Russians,  at  night,  had  done  the  first 
two  hundred  and  forty  versts  to  Ladei- 
noe  Pole,  a  small  town  which  stands 
uncomfortably  shivering  in  the  middle 
of  a  wind-swept  plain,  easily  enough  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Here  our  troubles  began.  The  road, 
which  had  been  so  far  broad  and  level, 
became  hilly  and  irregular,  broken  up 
into  great  ukh-ahs,  or  deep  transverse 
furrows,  a  peculiar  phenomenon  of  a 
much-used  sledge  road,  causing  the 
sledge  to  pitch  like  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
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not  unfrequently  producing  a  similar 
result  on  the  internal  economy  of  the 
traveller ;  while  it  was  so  narrow  that 
our  team  had  to  be  harnessed  ^'  uni- 
corn," or  "  goose -fashion,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  countrj'. 

The  horses,  however,  are  uncom- 
monly strong,  wiry  little  animals,  with 
straight  shoulders  and  plain  heads,  but 
good  quarters  and  capital  legs,  and  can 
do  a  forty-mile  stretch  without  apparent 
fatigue,  returning  the  same  day.  The 
rate  charged  on  the  post  roads  is  fixed 
by  government  tariff  at  three  to  four 
<:opeck8  per  verst  for  each  horse  all  over 
Bussia  ;  so  that  our  trcfika,  or  team  of 
three,  cost  something  under  fourpence 
per  mile.  The  tackle  used  is  invariably 
a  confused  tangle  of  rotten  rope,  occa- 
sioning endless  breakdowns,  and  calling 
forth  the  most  reprehensible  language 
from  the  driver.  Horses  of  a  reflective 
turn  of  mind  must  certainly  be  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  curious  mixture  of 
familiar  endearment  £^nd  gross  abuse,  in 
which  they  are  addressed  all  over  the 
world ;  and  in  the  copiousness  and 
variety  of  his  vocabulary,  the  Russian 
yemschik  is  by  no  means  behind  the 
American  stage  car  driver,  or  even  the 
London  cabby.  At  the  last  post  sta- 
tion we  had  picked  up  a  somewhat 
scratch  team. 

Soon  after  we  started,  the  leader  dis- 
covering that  our  small  driver's  arm 
and  whip  tc^ether  were  unable  to  reach 
him,  proceeded  to  strike  work,  plunging 
off  the  track  up  to  his  girths  in  the 
snow,  and  eluding  our  attempts  at 
catching  him  with  the  utmost  agility. 
Then  the  following  was  the  kind  of 
thing.  Team  on  the  track.  "There, 
miy  little  brother ;  make  haste,  my 
sweet  dove,  we  shall  soon  be  at  home." 
Leader  suddenly  jibs,  and  disappears 
into  the  snow.  "  O,  you  unmention- 
able son  of  a  disreputable  mother,  what 
are  you  at  ?  How  do  you  dare  "  — get- 
ting down  and  making  a  frantic  rush  at 
him  with  the  knout,  which  the  horse 
suddenly  dodges,  and  bolts  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  tying  the  harness  into 
an  inextricable  knot.  "O,  you  con- 
demned Jew  (a  very  favorite  expres- 
sion), may  the  devil  cany  you  off  ;  only 


let  me  get  at  you,  wait  a  minute,.  lUl 
give  you  a  lesson.?'  Catches  him  and 
administers  an  energetic  series  of  blows 
and  kicks,  which  the  horse,  being  for- 
tunately thick-skinned,  receives  with 
equanimity.  "  There  now,  canaUUa,, 
perhaps  you'll  go  straight,  diavol  !  "  (the 
prevalence  of  these  terms,  introduced 
through  the  French  into  Russian,  is 
curious  enough).  "  That's  it,  my  pretty 
one,  my  soul  I  "  as  the  horse  gets  his 
head  straight  for  a  moment.  "  Now  we 
shall  get  on  all  right,  my  little  pigeon  I " 
^^Tchort!^^  another  bolt,  answered  by 
a  fearful  wrench  at  the  bridle.  "  There 
you  are  again  I  How  can  such  a  crea- 
ture exist  ?  May  your  bones  rot  ever- 
lastingly I "  But  all  things  have  an 
end,  and  as  we  galloped  into  Osta  our 
spirits  rose. 

"  ZdrasV  etc.  I  "  Sure  enough,  there 
are  old  Feodor  and  young  Matyan  Pe- 
trovich  waiting  for  us,  both  old  friends 
and  fine  specimens  of  the  Olonetz  peas- 
ant —  the  former  a  middle-sized,  broad- 
shouldered  man  of  si^ty,  with  long  grey 
hair  and  beard  and  face  like  an  aged 
apostle,  but  with  an  eye  like  a  hawk, 
and  a  wiry  frame  untired  by  the  longest 
and  hardest  day  on  snow-shoes  ;  the 
latter  a  tall,  straight,  smart  young  fellow 
of  twenty-nine,  the  worthy  son  of  his 
father  Pietr  Matyanof,  to  whose  house 
we  were  going,  and  who  had  been  in, 
in  his  time,  at  the  death  of  over  two 
hundred  bears. 

Swallowing  a  hasty  meal,  we  trans- 
ferred our  traps  into  the  little  country 
sledges  that  the  men  had  brought,  and 
each  packing  himself  in  one,  left  the 
post  road  just  as  the  sun  was  setting:, 
and  drove  away  in  a  southerly  direction 
for  Shimozero,  full  of  hope.  The  dis- 
tance was  only  forty-five  versts,  but  the 
track  was  heavy,  and  it  was  nearly 
midnight  when,  after  what  seemed  an 
almost  interminable  drive  through  mys- 
terious pine  forests  and  over  wide, 
frozen  lakes,  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
a  low  cottage,  where  our  thumping  only 
evoked  a  savage  response  of  barks  and 
growls  from  the  bear-dogs  within.  Pres- 
ently lights  appeared,  and  the  jovial, 
rubicund  visage  of  old  Matyanof,  beam- 
ing with  joy  at  our  arrival,  and  w«lcom- 
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ing  us  to  his  best  apartment.  After 
shaking  hands  a  dozen  times  all  round, 
the  indispensable  samovar  was  pro- 
duced, and  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  pipe 
we  sat  far  into  the  night  discussing  the 
chances  of  sport,  till  at  length,  with  the 
satisfactory  assurance  that  there  had 
never  been  more  bears  in  the  country, 
our  hosts  all  shook  hands  once  more 
and  departed,  leaving  ua  to  spread  out 
our  rugs  over  a  heap  of  fresh  straw, 
and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Next  morning  was  a  Sunday,  which 
we  had  agreed  to  make  an  off-day.  Like 
true  Britons,  we  had  brought  up  with 
us  a  portable  indiarubber  bath,  but  a 
mixture  of  broken  ice  and  half -melted 
snow  goes  a  long  way,  so  our  ablutions 
were  soon  over  ;  and  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  up  at  6  a.m.  on  a  dark 
winter  morning,  with  the  temperature 
of  the  room  somewhat  below  freezing, 
and  half  the  spare  population  of  the  vil- 
lage attending  your  levie  with  deep  in- 
terest, your  toilet  is  apt  to  be  brief. 

After  breakfast  we  went  out  to  make 
our  first  acquaintance  with  Olonetz 
«now-shoeing  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
peasants  in  this  district  was  almost  a 
revelation.  The  Russian  snow-shoe  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Canadian 
raquette^  but  is  a  long,  thin  strip  of  well- 
seasoned  birchwood,  about  seven  feet 
long  by  four  inches  wide,  curving  up- 
wards like  a  skate  in  front,  and  with  a 
slight,  longitudinal  groove  along  the 
centre  of  the  under  surface,  which  gives 
a  grip  on  the  snow  when  going  uphill. 
It  is  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  leather 
strap  passing  over  the  toe,  and  a  birch- 
bark  withy  round  the  heel.  On  these 
shoes  the  Olonetz  peasant  almost  lives 
during  the  winter  —  shooting  down  the 
steepest  hills,  scaling  the  most  difficult 
slopes,  and  traversing  the  thickest  and 
most  broken  forest  with  an  ease  that 
seems  well-nigh  miraculous.  Eunning, 
or  rather  skating,  on  snow-shoes  in  an 
open  and  hilly  country,  with  a  slight 
crust  on  the  snow,  is  one  of  the  most 
exhilarating  forms  of  exercise  possible. 
The  work  falls  chiefly  on  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  thighs,  the  shoe  being 
allowed  to  work  freely  from  the  ball  of 
ihe  foot,  but  not  lifted  from  the  ground  ; 


over  the  flat,  four  or  five  versts  aq  hour 
is  considered  good  going  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, though  on  a  spurt  considerably 
more  can  be  done.  The  double  shiitfle 
which  old  Feodor  used  to  develop  on 
occasion  filled  us  with  envy  and  admi- 
ration. Snow-shoeing  down-hill,  how- 
ever, is  the  "cream"  of  the  sport.  A 
few  quick  steps  launch  you  into  space, 
and  bringing  your  shoes  parallel,  lean- 
ing slightly  forward,  swaying  your  body 
to  meet  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  guiding  yourself  with  a  long  stick 
—  provided  with  a  knob  at  one  end  for 
propulsion  against  the  snow,  and  a 
hook  at  the  other  end  with  which  you 
may  "hang  op"  to  any  handy  tree 
when  ascending  a  hill  —  down  you 
shoot  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  and 
a  delightful  feeling  of  the  absence  of  all 
effort,  till  your  momentum  dies  gradu- 
ally away  on  the  plain  below. 

But  getting  back  again  is  a  different 
matter,  and  on  a  slippery  slope  an  awful 
conviction  of  impotence  comes  over  the 
beginner  when  he  pants  about  half-way 
up,  "blown"  with  his  exertions,  and 
feels  that  just  at  the  critical  point  his 
shoes  are  beginning  to  slip  from  under 
him,  and  that  he  will  be  carried  down 
again  in  an  ignominious  squatting  posi- 
tion to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

But  it  was  glorious  fun,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  day  we  had  been  compli- 
mented on  our  progress  by  our  hosts, 
who  themselves  slid  down  with  the 
greatest  nonchalance  —  standing  on  one 
foot,  and  stooping  to  pick  up  the  gloves 
and  cap  that  they  had  thrown  down  on 
the  way  ! 

Next  morning  we  had  completed 
breakfast  and  preparations  by  7  A.M., 
and  were  driving  out  with  a  string  of 
small  Finnish  sledges  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Our  party  consisted  of  eight  in 
all :  B.  and  myself,  Matyan,  Matymian, 
old  Feodor,  and  three  of  his  nephews, 
all  expert  snow-shoers  and  keen  hunt- 
ers. Alongside  ran  our  small  pack  of 
bear-dogs,  a  breed  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
trict, but  much  resembling  the  Esqui- 
maux dog  in  general  appearance,  with 
powerful  frame  covered  with  a  long, 
wavy  coat,  and  set  on  short  legs  with 
broad  feet ;  a  short,  thick  neck,  broad 
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bead  with  a  short,  sharp-pointed  nose, 
small,  erect  ears,  bright,  intelligent 
eyes,  and  a  magniticent  bushy  tail  curl- 
ing over  the  back  like  a  squirrel's. 

They  are  very  savage,  and  spend  most 
of  their  leisure  time  in  getting  up  fights 
among  themselves  ;  nearly  every  one  of 
our  small  pack  showed  by  a  hanging 
ear  or  a  gashed  lip  that  he  had  not  been 
made  free  of  the  guild  without  paying 
his  footing. 

In  bear-hunting,  these  dogs  are  in- 
valuable ;  their  keen  scent  enables  them 
to  detect  his  herk^ga^  or  winter  lair,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  through  all 
but  the  deepest  snow  ;  while,  when  he 
is  started,  they  will  follow  his  track 
with  unerring  patience,  giving  tongue 
every  now  and  then  to  assure  the  hunter 
it  is  *^  all  right,"  and  guide  him  through 
the  forest,  till  the  final  chorus  tells  that 
they  have  come  up  with  the  bear,  and 
you  rush  up  to  obtain  an  easy  shot  as 
he  stands  at  bay.  The  dogs  are  very 
active  in  avoiding  the  fierce  blows 
which  the  bear  aims  at  them,  and  soon 
learn  the  wisdom  of  attacking  him  in 
the  rear,  so  that  though  every  now  and 
then  they  limp  away  bleeding  from  an 
ugly  gash  from  the  bear's  claws,  after 
sitting  down  in  the  snow  and  licking 
their  wounds  carefully  over,  they  trot 
contentedly  home,  and  come  out  the 
next  day  as  keen  as  ever.  We  usually 
took  out  five,  all  good  dogs  and  all  of 
different  colors  ;  Sobol,  a  splendid  iron- 
grey  dog,  with  a  voice  like  a  blood- 
hound, and  a  frame  wiry  and  strong  as 
a  wolf's,  holding  the  proud  post  of 
leader. 

The  Russian,  or  big  bear  (JJrsus  arc- 
tu8)j  usually  roams  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  about  the  woods,  feeding 
on  the  bear-berries,  cranberries,  and 
whortleberries  with  which  the  ground 
is  covered,  and  occasionally  venturing 
near  enougli  to  the  villages  to  make 
havoc  in  the  oat  and  rye  fields,  or  seize 
any  stray  horse  or  cow.  Leaping  on 
his  victim,  he  breaks  in  the  skull  or 
dislocates  the  neck  with  one  blow  of 
his  tremendous  paws,  and  coolly  carries 
it  off  in  his  great  jaws  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  where  for  the  moment  he 
is  safe  from  pursuit.    About  the  month 


of  Xovember,  however,  soon  after  the 
first  fall  of  snow,  the  bear  begins  to 
think  of  taking  up  his  winter  quarters, 
and,  after  some  days'  wandering  to  and 
fro,  selects  a  comfortable  spot,  and 
scooping  out  a  convenient  hole  or  en- 
sconcing himself  under  a  fallen  tree, 
coils  himself  up  and  goes  to  sleep  for 
the  winter.  The  peasant  whose  land 
he  crosses  has,  however,  marked  his 
tracks,  and  as  soon  as  their  doubling 
and  intersecting  tell  him  that  the  bear 
is  about  to  lie  down,  he  strikes  off  to 
the  right  or  left,  and  describes  a  circle 
on  snow-shoes  of  some  five  to  six  versts 
in  circumference,  according  to  circum- 
stances, curving  gradually  round  till  he 
meets  the  track  at  the  point  where  he 
left  it. 

If  during  this  circuit  he  comes  again 
on  the  bear's  trail,  he  has  to  follow  it 
up  afresh  and  begin  another  ring ;  if 
not,  he  knows  that  the  bear  is  *^  ringed." 
If  he  is  a  wise  man  he  keeps  his  own 
counsel,  as  in  many  places  there  is 
great  jealousy  among  the  peasants,  and 
a  neighboring  villager  will  not  scruple 
to  try  to  drive  the  bear  off  his  rival's 
land,  for  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
ring  it  on  his  own.  In  a  week's  time 
he  goes  round  again  to  make  sure  that 
the  bear  has  not  moved,  cutting  the 
ring  if  possible  a  little  smaller ;  then, 
if  he  is  near  Petersburg  or  any  other 
large  town,  he  posts  off  to  try  to  sell  his 
bear  to  some  enterprising  sportsman. 

Now  if  a  bear  hunt  is  made  from 
Petersburg  or  Moscow,  or  indeed  any- 
where by  Russians  of  the  better  classes 
—  who  are  as  a  rule  singularly  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  their  native  snow-shoe  — 
it  takes  the  form  of  an  oblava,  or  drive. 
The  guns  are  posted  in  a  likely  spot,  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  beaters  — 
men  and  women  and  children  from  the 
adjoining  villages,  sometimes  number- 
ing two  hundred  —  are  sent  round  to 
enclose  the  ring,  and  keep  up  a  continual 
yelling,  while  half-a-dozen  of  the  best 
hunters  of  the  neighborhood  enter  the 
ring  from  the  far  side  and  endeavor  to 
drive  the  bear  out  upon  the  guns. 

Here  all  depends  on  the  correct  forma* 
tion  of  the  ring,  and  the  judicious  post- 
ing of  the  guns,  and  if  this  is  properly 
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done  the  drive  is  generally  successful, 
the  poor  bear  being  so  frightened  by 
the  unearthly  din  which  greets  his  half 
awakened  ears,  that  ho  is  only  too  glad 
to  bolt  in  any  direction  which  seems  to 
promise  him  peace.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  so  accommodating,  and 
either  turns  short  back  on  the  hunters 
who  are  driving  him,  or,  bewildered  by 
the  shouts,  chaises  through  the  line  of 
beaters  and  gets  clear  away.  In  such 
cases  the  position  of  the  beaters  is  not 
without  danger,  and  occasionally  fatal 
■accidents  occur.  I  have  myself  seen  a 
peasant  who  had  been  so  badly  bitten 
■and  clawed  by  an  old  bear  which  he 
was  endeavoring  to  drive,  that  his  case 
fieemed  all  but  hopeless ;  while  two 
years  ago  in  a  ring  made  near  Peters- 
hurg,  the  bear,  instead  of  going  forward 
on  the  guns,  turned  to  the  side,  and 
walking  up  to  an  unfortunate  mujik^ 
shattered  his  skull  with  one  blow  of  his 
paw — then  passing  down  the  line  till 
he  came  to  the  end,  where  a  boy  was 
standing  with  a  flag,  took  off  with  an- 
other '^  pat "  his  scalp  and  one  side  of 
his  face,  and,  leaving  the  poor  boy 
senseless  in  the  snow,  retired  quietly 
Into  the  forest  without  a  shot  being 
Hred  at  him  I 

Often  the  danger  is  not  so  much  from 
the  bear  as  from  the  guns  themselves, 
and  certainly  a  party  of  Russian  sports- 
men, each  armed  with  two  or  three 
rifles  and  eager  to  get  the  first  shot  at 
the  bear,  provided  he  can  be  brought 
<lown,  like  Bob  Acres'  opponent,  at  a 
*'  proper  gentlemanlike  distance,"  is 
apt  to  prove  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
jiition  that  there  is  ''safety  in  num- 
bers." In  Olonetz  and  the  northern 
districts,  where  the  ohlava  is  discarded, 
and  the  hunter  entering  the  ring  with 
his  dogs,  either  shoots  the  bear  as  he 
emerges  from  the  hertoga^  or  finding 
him  already  on  the  move  runs  him 
down  at  the  end  of  a  long  chase,  acci- 
dents rarely  occur  ;  while  the  hard  work 
and  the  ardor  of  pursuit  supply  just 
those  elements  of  excitement  that  are 
wanting  in  the  oblava. 

Descending  the  conical  hill  on  which 
our  little  village  stood,  we  drove  across 
a  great  snow  plain,  which,  by  the  ab- 


sence of  shrubs  and  an  occasional  hole 
where  a  native  was  seen  manoeuvring  a 
line  through  the  ice,  we  discovered  to 
be  a  frozen  lake  of  about  six  versts  in 
circumference  ;  then  ''  landing  "  by  a 
small  fishing  village,  where  a  row  of 
hummocks  on  the  shore  indicated  the 
boats  which  lay  buried  under  the  snow, 
we  soon  plunged  into  the  forest,  and 
drove  pleasantly  along  through  avenues 
of  spruce  and  pine,  their  branches 
bending  with  snow  and  glittering  in  the 
bright  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  This 
country  is  an  alternation  of  pictur- 
esquely disposed  hills,  valleys,  and 
lakes,  the  latter  in  such  number  that 
almost  eveiy  village  is  named  after  tlie 
lake  it  stands  on,  and  in  summer  carts 
are  unknown,  the  usual  means  of  com- 
munication being  by  boat.  Somewhat 
more  to  the  south,  indeed,  there  lies 
a  succession  of  vast  open  morasses, 
where,  as  we  were  told,  there  is  not  a 
house  for  one  hundred  versts,  and 
where  bears  of  a  morose  or  retiring 
disposition  find  a  safe  retreat,  and 
luxurious  feeding  on  the  green  shoots 
and  the  berries  with  which  the  bogs  are 
covered.  After  driving  some  six  versts 
along  a  deep  narrow  track,  or  rather 
groove,  in  the  snow,  scooped  out  by 
passing  sledges,  we  came  to  a  halt  at 
the  edge  of  a  small  glade.  "  There  is 
one  close  by  here,"  said  Matymian, 
"  that  I  bought  from  a  mujik  when  I 
heard  you  were  coming  ;  if  we  can  get 
him  quick,  we  may  be  able  to  kill  an- 
otlier  that  I  know  of  further  off  before 
evening."  He  led  the  way  into  the 
woods.  We  followed  silently,  in  Indian 
file,  a  method  which  greatly  reduces  the 
labor  of  snow-shoeing,  especially  in  the 
thick,  as  we  soon  found  ;  and  a  party 
will  go  on  in  this  way  all  day,  taking  it 
in  turns  to  assume  the  lead  and  cut  a 
tmck  through  the  yielding  snow.  B. 
and  I  looked  at  each  other,  with 
thoughts  too  deep  for  Words.  Eight 
A.M.,  on  our  first  shooting  day,  a  glori- 
ous morning,  clear,  still,  and  exhilarat- 
ing, with  about  20^  Fahr.  of  frost,  and 
Uco  bears  ahead  of  us. 

We  had  hardly  gone  half  a  verst 
when,  coming  to  a  hummocky  piece  of 
ground,  covered  with  fallen  trees  and 
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drifted  snow,  the  dogs  began  to  prick' 
their  ears  and  put  down  their  noses. 
Matymian  observing,  "  The  herhga  is 
just  here,"  handed  me  my  weapon,  and 
as  Sobol,  with  a  suppressed  yelp  of  ex- 
citement, disappeared  down  a  cavity  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  bank,  we  rushed 
forward  and  stood  on  the  lookout. 
After  a  few  moments  of  suspense,  old 
Sobol  reappeared  with  a  disappointed 
look  on  his  expressive  visage,  and  be- 
gan- busily  puzzling  out  an  almost  im- 
jieteeptible  track  that  led  away  from  the 
hole: 

"  Not  at  home,"  said  Feodor,  "  but 
never  mind,  he  can't  be -far  off,"  and 
away  after  the  dogs  we  went,  quarter- 
ing the  ground  backwards  and  forwards, 
trying  every  likely  bush,  and  thrusting 
our  sticks  into  every  hollow  and  under 
every  fallen  tree,  till  at  last,  after  some 
half  hour's  tracking,  up  suddenly 
jumped  a  dark  object  in  the  middle  of 
a  thick  clump  of  young  firs  and  disap- 
peared into  the  wood,  none  the  worse 
apparently  for  a  snap  shot  that  went 
after  him  from  my  12-bore  rifle. 

'^  Come  along,"  shouted  Matymian  ; 
"we  shall  have  him !  "  and  dashing 
through  the  thicket  at  our  best  pace, 
guided  by  the  loud  yelping  of  the  dogs, 
we  soon  emerged  into  a  clearing,  where, 
to  my  intense  relief,  we  saw  the  bear 
floundering  away  at  an  astonishing  rate 
through  the  deep  snow,  turning  every 
now  and  then  with  a  growl  on  the 
hounds  that  were  "  harassing  his  rear." 
An  extra  spurt  brought  us  up  to  within 
thirty  yards  of  him,  and  taking  a  steady 
shot  behind  the  shoulder,  I  rolled  him 
over.  The  ball  just  missed  his  heart, 
and  picking  himself  up  again,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  "  make  tracks,"  when  he  was 
stopped  by  another  bullet,  and  B.  came 
up  in  time  to  administer  the  coup  de 
grdce  as  lie  lay  dying  hard,  snarling  and 
biting  among  the  dogs.  He  turned  out 
to  be  a  small'  bear,  of  between  three 
and  four  years  of  age,  and  hardly  more 
than  five  poods  (one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds),  as  we  estimated,  in  weight ; 
but  he  was  our  first,  and  as  such  was 
entitled  to  respect.  So  we  drank  his 
health  all  round,  and  leaving  a  couple 
of    men  engaged  in  stripping  off  his 


thick,  dark-brown  fur,  we  made  our 
way  back  to  the  sledges,  and  started  off 
after  No.  2. 

Ten  versts  more,  still  through  the 
forest,  and  we  halted  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  where  the  pines  were  taller  and 
finer  than  any  we  had  yet  seen,  and 
where  wood-cutting  was  going  on 
briskly. 

Here  half-a-dozen  woodmen,  who  had 
"gone  shares"  in  the  bear,  were  on 
the  lookout  for  us,  and  led  us  about 
four  hundred  yards  into  the  forest,  and 
pointing  to  a  conical  hillock,  perhaps^ 
half  a  verst  in  circumference,  crowned 
by  a  tangled  mass  of  fir  and  under- 
wood, remarked  that  there  was  the 
berloga. 

Then  we  divided  our  forces,  and  plac- 
ing  B.  on  the  left  and  a  little  to  leeward 
of  the  clump,  with  old  Feodor,  I  took 
up  a  similar  position  on  the  right  with 
Matymian,  and  throwing  the  dogs  in,, 
and  sending  round  the  other  men  to- 
rouse  him  with  their  shouts  from  the 
windward  side,  awaited  the  result. 
After  a  few  moments  of  anxiety,  a  sud- 
den Babel  of  canine  voices  announced 
that  the  herloga  was  found,  and  the 
bear  in  it ;  and  feeling  much  as  when 
the  first  burst  of  melody  in  a  gorse 
cover  informs  you  of  a  find,  and  a  rasp- 
ing ox-fence  is  staring  you  in  the  face,. 
I  got  a  spare  cartridge  ready,  and  lis- 
tened intently  for  a  move.  But  no '; 
from  behind  that  dense  screen  of  spruce 
came  still  the  yelping  of  excited  hounds^ 
and  at  intervals  the  deep,  hoarse  growl 
of  the  bear,  and  after  some  ten  minutes 
we  were  about  to  endeavor  to  put  a 
term  to  it  by  forcing  our  way  into 
the  herloga^  when  Matymian  suddenly 
turned,  exclaiming,  "  He's  off  I  Skate 
quick  I  "  slid  down  the  hill,  and  dashed 
away  to  the  left,  while  I  followed  as 
closely  as  I  could  at  his  heels. 

The  bear  had  come  out  between  B. 
and  myself,  and  had  got  a  little  start  of 
the  dogs,  when  I  caught  sight  of  him 
just  raising  himself  to  clamber  over  a 
fallen  tree,  and  put  in  a  side  shot 
that  sent  him  head  over  heels  on  the 
other  side.  The  bullet  had  gone  clean 
through  him,  but,  with  extraordinary 
vitality,  he  got  up  again  and  still  gal^ 
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loped  on,  receiving  with  comparative' 
enuanimity  a  shot  that  B.  fired  into  him' 
vcova  the  other  side,  and  it  was  not  till 
I  was  able  to  cut  him  off,  and,  as  he 
turned  at  me,  put  in  a  ball  between 
the  eyes,  that  he  dropped  dead  in  his 
tracks.  Though  also  a  small  bear,  this 
one  was  about  a  pood  heavier  than  bur 
firat,  and  as  we  kuade  our  way  leisurely 
back  to  the  sledges,  where  we  found  a 
roaring  fire  of  dry  pine  logs,  and  sat 
round  it  eating  our  lunch  and  watching 
the  thin  blue  smoke  curl  up  gradually 
into  the  bluer  sky — blue  indeed  and 
clear  as  that  of  an  Italian  summer  — 
we  felt  that  we  had  found  at  any  rate 
one  solution  to  Mr.  Mallock^s  problem 
— and  that  life,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  worth  living  I  Then  the 
men  had  to  be  paid  off,  and  leaving 
them  happy  with  the  sum  of  thirty 
roubles  (£3)  for  their  l^ear,  and  a  small 
nachm^  or  tip,  for  themselves,  we  lit 
the  soothing  pipe,  and  stowed  ourselves 
snugly  away  in  our  little  sledges  for  the 
homeward  drive. 

Lying  comfortably  back  on  the  hay 
which  lines  the  interior  of  your  sledge, 
your  head  resting  on  a  pillow,  and  your 
feet  stowed  away  under  the  driver's 
seat,  your  eyes  half  closed,  and  a  pleas- 
urable feeling  of  fatigue  induced  by  the 
day's  work  stealing  over  you  ;  recalling 
in  your  mind  the  ever-varying  incidents 
of  the  day's  sport,  and  cogitating  over 
the  chances  for  to-morrow,  and  the 
grateful  prospect  of  bagging  the  '^  big 
one,"  who  is  reported  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  the  horses'  bells 
making  musical  accompaniment  to  your 
waking  dreams  ->-  all  this  has  a  fascina- 
tion that  can  never  be  forgotten.  Then 
the  scenery  I  Always  the  same,  but 
never  monotonous.  The  tall,  dark 
pines,  opening  in  vista  along  the  path, 
like  Uie  aisles  of  some  vast  cathedral, 
here  and  there  catching  through  some 
opening  in  the  woods  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  standing  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  pure  pink  light,  their  stems 
blushing  rosy  red,  and  each  needle  cov- 
ered with  a  delicate  frost  sheath  flashing 
as  the  branch  waves  gently  in  the  even- 
ing breeze. 

Then  in  a  little  glade  stands  a  single 


birch,  its  silver  stem  banded  with 
patches  of  dark  crimson  where  the  outer 
bark  has  peeled  away,  and  its  slender 
limbs  showing  like  lacework  against  the 
glowing  sky ;  here  another  bending^ 
down  under  the  mass  of  snow  which 
somehow  or  other  contrives  to  find  a 
lodgment  on  its  narrow  trunk,  until  it» 
topmost  branches  are  actually  buried  in 
the  drift,  forms  a  white,  triumphal  arch 
under  which  we  drive,  the  high  doogd 
or  yoke  over  the  horse's  neck  just 
touching  it  as  we  pass,  and  bringing  a 
shower  of  snow  upon  our  heads.  Au 
unusual  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen 
this  spring,  and  the  masses  accumulated 
on  the  trees  were  very  remarkable. 
The  smaller  fir-trees  were  completely 
enveloped,  and  appeared  nothing  more 
than  indefinite  snow  mounds,  while  the 
branches  and  tops  of  the  lai^ge  ones> 
bore  masses  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,, 
rounded  off  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  the  wind,  and  moulded  into  the 
most  fantastic  shapes,  which,  as  we 
drove  along,  afforded  an  unceasing 
source  of  interest.  Knights  in  armor,, 
cowled  monks,  veiled  ladies,  eagles  with 
outspread  wings,  witches  in  steeple 
hats,  all  presented  themselves  distinctly 
to  our  aroused  imagination ;  but  the 
most  lifelike  of  all  were  always  the 
small  white  bears,  which,  with  curved 
back  and  clinging  limbs,  seemed  to  be 
climbing  up  the  young  pines  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  enemy  who  was  in* 
vading  their  happy  hunting-grounds.. 
Then  emerging  suddenly  from  the  deep 
shade  of  the  forest  to  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  a  snow-covered  hill,  bare 
save  for  a  few  dark-red  alders  standing 
out  in  relief  against  its  summit,  we 
would  catch  over  the  heads  of  the  trees, 
below  a  glimpse  of  a  vast  level  expanse,, 
denoting  a  lake  that  in  summer  would 
be  alive  with  boats,  while  beyond  and 
around  the  sea  of  pines  stretched  away 
again  in  ceaseless  waves  to  the  far  hori- 
zon. 

We  got  home  early  that  evening,  and 
after  disposing  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
dinner  —  we  had  brought  with  us  pro- 
visions for  three  weeks,  and  cooked  our 
beefsteaks  in  an  excellent  portable 
saucepan  —  we    retired   to   our   straw 
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couches  at  the  unfashionable  hour  of 

8  p.m. 

By  the  following  Sunday  we  had 
raised  our  bag  to  the  very  satisfactory 
total  of  twelve  head.  But  it  was  not 
all  to  be  quite  *• '  beer  and  skittles. ' '  We 
turned  out  early  on  the  Monday,  and  at 

9  A.M.,  after  a  drive  of  eighteen  versts, 
were  on  our  snow-shoes,  prepared  to 
walk  the  nine  versts  that  the  peasants 
told  us  we  should  have  to  cover  before 
reaching  the  berloga.  Walk  we  did, 
through  forests,  over  interminable  mo- 
rasses, up-hill  and  down-hill,  and  with  a 
keen  wind  of  about  35^  of  cold  blowing 
in  our  faces  —  till  at  length  I  observed 
B.'s  ears,  which  he  had  injudiciously 
left  uncovered,  turning  a  dead  white 
color,  which  afforded  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  dashing  at  him  and  scrub- 
bing them  with  handfuls  of  snow,  after 
the  manner  described  in  every  boy's 
book  of  northern  travel,  till  they  were 
nearly  scarified  and  as  red  as  a  boiled 
lobster.  Subsequent  experience  and 
reflection  have  convinced  me  that  this 
time-honored  method  is  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds  ever  recommended  to  a 
trustful  public  —  the  fact  being  that  the 
small  snow  crystals  are  eminently 
adapted  to  scratch  off  the  skin,  and 
seriously  aggravate  the  injury ;  hand- 
rubbing,  or  friction  with  any  smooth 
woollen  material,  is  far  preferable. 

However,  in  this  case  the  frost  bite 
had  luckily  been  detected  in  time,  and 
B.  was  soon  himself  again.  So  much 
80,  that  on  crossing  the  fresh  track  of  a 
risoTTiak  or  wolverine  —  the  glutton  of 
North  America — he  expressed  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  go  at  once  in  chase  of  this 
strange  and  curious  animal.  Gathering, 
however,  from  the  account  of  our  hunt- 
ers that  the  risomak  is  several  degrees 
harder  to  run  down  than  a  lynx,  and 
that  when  started  he  will  travel  for  a 
hundred  versts  on  end,  or  thereabouts, 
without  turning  a  hair,  I  sternly  refuse 
to  countenance  any  such  amusement, 
and  on  we  plod. 

Suddenly  Feodor  brings  his  feet  to- 
gether, and  shooting  down  a  steep  incline 
at  the  side  of  a  small  clearing,  disap- 
pears into  the  forest.  It  looks  easy 
enough,  but  it  is  not  without  a  misgiv- 


ing born  of  sad  experience  that  I  pre- 
pare to  follow  him.    A  slide,  a  8tagg€||^ 
a  recovery,  I  am  down  the  hill  and  just 
congratulating  myself  on  my  unexpected 
success,  when  the  snowbank  suddenly 
appears  to  take  a  turn  to  the  right.    My 
right  foot  unhesitatingly  follows  it,  my 
left  shoe  somehow  doubles  up  under 
me.    I  feel  it  is  all  over,  and  in  another 
moment  I  bring  up  short  with  a  tremen- 
dous bang,  and  find  myself  reposing 
placidly  on  my  back  in  the  snow,  wit£ 
my  ideas  rather  mixed,  my  feet  in  the 
air,  and  the  trunk  of  a  young  pine-tree, 
which  has  cut  short  my  wild  career,  be- 
tween my  legs.    These  slight  incidents, 
however,  do  not  delay  us  more  than  a 
few  moments,  and  after  five  hours'  hard 
walking,  we  find  ourselves  close  to  the 
berhgaj  where  various  broken  birches, 
and  the  traces  of  teeth  and  claws  high 
up  on  the  stems  of  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding Scotch  firs,  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  a  ^'  big  one  ; "  and  as  in  response 
to  an  onslaught  from  the  dogs  a  huge 
brown  head  protruded  itself  just  under 
our  feet,  and  vanished  again  with  a  tre- 
mendous growl,  we  felt  repaid  for  all 
our   labors.    We   were  too  far   away 
from  the  horses  to  waste  time,  or  g^ve 
Bruin  any  law,  and  when  at  last  out 
he  came  with  a  rush,  he  was  promptly 
rolled  over  with  a  bullet  through  the 
brain  at  three  paces,  and  the  men  at 
once  set  to  work  to  strip  off  his  thick, 
grizzled  fur.    He  proved  to  be  a  fine  old 
male  bear,  weighing  some  twelve  poods, 
the  best  we  had  yet  secured  —  a  fact 
which  helped  to  sustain  us  through  our 
long  tramp  homewards  —  but  in  spite  of 
our  satisfaction,  both  B.  and  myself  felt 
thoroughly  beat  as  at  half  past  seven 
we  saw   through  the   dark  forest  the 
welcome  gleam  of  the  camp  fire. 

The  sun  had  set  at  6  p.m.,  and  the 
last  hour  and  a  half's  stumbling  about 
in  the  darkness  had  been  very  severe, 
besides  which  our  toies  were  becoming 
somewhat  excoriated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  strap  across  them.  We  calculated 
that  we  had  done  nearly  forty  versts 
(some  twenty-six  miles)  during  the  day, 
and  the  going  in  some  places  was  very 
heavy  and  the  forest  thick.  We  crossed 
the  wolverine's  track  again  on  th«  way 
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home,  but  this  time  B.  showed  no  ani- 
qpttion  on  the  subjecL  Tet  was  it  not 
worth  it  all  to  lie  with  the  content  that 
comes  of  sheer  fatigue  beside  the  lire, 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  watching 
the  weird  effects  produced  by  the  glare 
on  the  rugged  faces  of  our  companions, 
and  the  stems  of  the  nearer  pine-trees, 
with  the  night  wind  moaning  in  the 
sombre,  mysterious  woods  around  ?  A 
camp-fire  light  lights  up  objects  bril- 
liantly within  the  radius  of  a  small  cir- 
cle, and  then  stops  suddenly,  enclosed 
by  a  blackness  that  looks  by  contrast  all 
the  more  intense. 

Here  we  learnt  the  method  of  pro- 
curing water  from  snow.  Old  Feodor 
picking  up  a  large,  half -frozen  lump, 
stuck  it  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  he 
fixed  so  as  to  project  towards  the  fire  ; 
it  soon  began  to  drip  and  kept  the 
glasses,  placed  by  turns  beneath  it,  con- 
stantly full  of  delicious,  cool,  pure  water. 
Now  this  sounds  simple  enough,  but  it 
is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to 
make  an  egg  stand  on  end.  Left  to 
ourselves  we  should  probably  have  tried 
boiling  down  a  tin  cupful  of  snow,  and 
so  have  obtained  an  impure,  half-tepid, 
and  wholly  unsatisfactory  result. 

Camping  out  in  the  open,  except  in  a 
very  warm  and  dry  climate,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding which  should  only  be  resorted 
to  in  the  last  extremity  —  i.e.,  if  there 
is  not  a  house  to  be  found  within  fifty 
miles. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  stretch  yourself 
out  beside  the  cheerful  log  fire,  and  after 
a  hard  day  to  drop  gradually  into  a  well- 
earned  repose,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  forest ;  but  it  is  not  so 
pleasant  to  wake  at  4  a.m.,  three  hours 
before  sunrise,  chilled  to  the  bone,  damp 
inside  your  clothes,  and  half  frozen 
outside,  to  find  the  fire  out  and  a  keen 
wind  rising  which  seems  to  blow  right 
through  your  joints,  and  produces  symp- 
toms of  rheumatism  and  incipient  ague. 
Bussian  huts,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
their  double  windows  and  great  square 
stoves,  afford  by  no  means  bad  quarters 
for  the  tired  sportsman  —  and  many  a 
good  night's  rest  we  enjoyed  extended 
on  the  fioor  on  our  fresh  straw  beds  — 
while  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  his 
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wife  and  family,  and  any  casual  guests, 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  case,  snored 
amicably  on  the  stove  above,  with  their 
noses  some  twelve  inches  from  the  ceil- 
ing. I  have  seen  fourteen  men,  women, ' 
and  children,  aroused  by  our  nocturnal 
incursion,  roll  off  the  top  of  a  stove  not 
more  than  seven  feet  square  where  they 
had  been  sleeping.  It  is  difilcult  to 
conceive  how  they  managed  to  arrange 
themselves  in  this  limited  space. 

The  next  evenisg,  after  unsuccess- 
fully hunting  all  day  a  large  ring  which 
proved  blank,  we  were  bidden  by  our 
host  to  the  geserdtty  the  Bussian  peas- 
ant's equivalent  for  an  *'At  Home," 
which  was  being  held  at  a  neighboring 
house.  We  were  amused  to  find  ex- 
actly the  same  arrangement  of  the 
sexes  to  prevail  here  as  in  a  London 
drawing-room  —  the  girls  all  arranged 
in  picturesque  cotton  dresses  sitting 
round  the  room  spinning  and  singing, 
while  the  men  all  huddled  sheepishly 
in  the  doorway,  apparently  voting  the 
affair  a  bore,  and  discussing  whether 
they  should  not  go  on  to  Maria  Ivan- 
ovka's,  next  door.  Here,  however, 
the  Bussian  system  came  decidedly^  to 
the  front,  for  a  bright-looking  girl  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  a  rather 
pretty  face  and  a  sad  absence  of  waist, 
suddenly  threw  down  her  distaff,  dashed 
at  the  knot  of  men,  and  having  secured 
her  victim  dragged  him  to  the  front, 
and  proceeded  to  put  him  through  his 
paces  in  a  slow  pas  h  deiix  —  something 
in  the  style  of  a  polonaise,  while  the 
others  beat  time  and  accompanied  the 
proceedings  with  a  monotonous  but 
not  unmelodious  chant  —  mostly  in  the 
minor  mode  —  the  prevalence  of  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Bussian  na- 
tional songs.  The  polonaise  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sort  of  quadrille  all  rolled 
into  one  figure,  in  which  we  were  im- 
pressed into  taking  part,  and  found  that 
the  reward  of  our  labors  was  the  privi- 
lege of  kissing  our  partners  at  the  end 
—  a  custom  which  would  no  doubt  go 
far  to  remedy  the  often  lamented  want 
of  ^Mancing  men"  if  introduced  into 
general  society.  B.,  I  regret  to  say, 
being  a  fastidious  man,  shirked  this 
part  of  his  duty  —  while  I  endeavored 
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by  my  extVa  zeal  to  compensate  for  his 
lack  of  courtesy,  which  was  evidently 
deeply  felt  by  his  fair  and  rotund  part- 
ner. 

We  passed  our  next  Sunday  in  a  vil- 
lage near  the  shore  of  the  Bielozero. 
One  Sunday  we  were  fortunate  in  wit- 
nessing the  annual  ceremony  of  katanie, 
or  sledge-parade  of  the  Olonetz  peas- 
ants. During  the  afternoon  the  whole 
neighborhood  collected  in  the  village, 
the  girls  all  dressed  in  their  ''Sunday 
best,"  the  men  in  bright  red  shirts, 
velvet  knickerbockers,  and  long  boots, 
to  see  the  newly  married  couples,  t.e., 
all  who  had  entered  into  the  holy  estate 
during  the  year,  drive  in  pairs  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  long 
street  or  thoroughfare  along  which  the 
main  houses  .of  every  Kussian  village 
are  dispersed  —  subject  to  the  free  crit- 
icism and  ''  chaff  "  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  encouraged  by  the  cheers 
of  the  poorer  section  of  the  crowd, 
whom  the  prospect  of  vodka  —  corn- 
brandy —  which  supplants  the  usual  tea 
on  such  festive  occasions,  had  attracted 
from  a  considerable  distance  around. 
It  was  noticeable  that  whereas  the  brides 
in  several  cases  appeared  to  have  passed 
their  premihre  jeunesse,  the  bridegrooms 
were  all  young  men  of  under  twenty, 
some  indeed  lads  of  hardly  more  than 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  This  we  attrib- 
uted to  the  working  of  the  conscription. 
Family  life  is  conducted  on  patriarchal 
principles  in  these  parts,  and  by  a  son's 
marriage  under  such  circumstances  the 
parents  obtain  not  only  a  new  daughter, 
but  also  an  able-bodied  servant,  who 
works  for  them  during  her  husband's 
absence,  and  brings  another  allotment 
of  communal  ground  into  the  common 
stock. 

Monday,  from  mom  till  eve,  was 
spent  in  fruitlessly  hunting  a  large  ring 
enclosing  about  a  square  mile  of  forest, 
and  it  was  not  till  both  dogs  and  men 
being  fairly  tired  out,  I  was  making  my 
way  back  to  the  horses,  and  had  just 
given  my  rifle  to  old  Matyan,  that  I  was 
startled  by  a  yell  from  Feodor,  who 
was  some  fifty  yards  on  my  right,  and 
a  succession  of  shots,  evidently  from 
B.,  a  little  farther  on.    Seizing  a  spear 


from  Feodor  I  rushed  in  the  direction 
of  the  shots,  and  was  just  in  time  tl^ 
intercept  a  good  sized  cub  who  wa» 
making  tracks  into  the  thicket,  and  as- 
charging  him  with  the  spear  I  fell  over 
on  top  of  my  transfixed  victim,  I  had 
just  time  to  see  B.  giving  the  amp  de 
grdce  to  an  old  she  bear  close  to  his  feet. 
It  appeared  that  as  he,  too,  was  coming: 
up  to  the  sledges,  he  had  actually  all 
but  tumbled  over  the  bear  as  she  dashed 
out  from  under  a  faUen  tree,  and  in  hia 
excitement,  after  blazing  off  his  first 
two  barrels,  had  followed  up  the  attack 
by  various  charges  of  small  shot,  which 
he  had  brought  for  the  benefit  of  any 
stray  blackcock  that  might  be  met  with* 
Luckily  the  bear  was  more  frightened 
than  B.,  and  intent  only  on  making  her 
escape,  or  the  consequences  might  have 
been  serious ;  as  it  was,  she  paid  the 
penalty  of  so  basely  deserting  her  three 
cubs,  all  of  which  were  brought  to  bag. 
She  had  made  her  lair  within  two  hun- 
dred  yards  of  the  sledge  road,  and  in 
going  in  we  had  passed  within  fifty 
yards  of  it  before  setting  the  dogs  to> 
work.  As  we  drove  home  the  only 
thing  needful  to  complete  our  satisfac- 
tion was  supplied  in  a  peasant's  meeting 
us  with  the  news  that  "the  big  one,'^ 
of  which  we  had  heard  a  good  deal  in 
the  neighborhood,  had  been  met  with 
on  the  same  day  not  more  than  fifteen 
versts  from  our  sleeping  quarters.  Early 
next  momiug  we  were  after  him,  and 
driving  to  the  spot  indicated,  put  on 
our  snow-shoes  and  followed  the  fortu* 
nate  peasant  into  the  forest.  There 
sure  enough  lay  before  us  a  well-defined 
and  Gfigantic  track,  far  the  largest  we 
had  yet  seen,  and  the  eager  way  in 
which  the  dogs  took  up  the  trail  proved 
that  it  was  still  fresh.  It  was  at  our 
best  pace  that  we  followed,  sometimes 
on  the  track  itself,  sometimes  diverging 
round  a  steep  hill  or  an  impenetrable 
thicket,  but  always  keeping  in  hearing 
of  the  deep  bay  of  the  hounds,  till  at 
the  end  of  nearly  three  hours'  severe 
going,  a  tremendous  burst  from  the 
dogs  elicited  a  shout  of  "  Mishka  "  from 
old  Matyan,  as  he  handed  me  my  rifie 
and  pointed  to  what  was  evidently  a 
fresh  lair  just  in  front  of  us.    But  no,. 
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the  lair  was  empty,  the  bear  had  passed 
the  night  there,  and  had  apparently  but 
just  left  it,  so  we  renewed  the  pursuit, 
and  in  another  twenty  minutes  were 
rewarded  by  catching  sight  of  a  huge 
black  bear  in  a  small  hollow  about  fifty 
yards  beyond  us,  fighting  furiously  with 
the  dogs,  who  kept  dashing  at  him  with 
the  utmost  audacity. 

"  Shoot,  shoot  1  "  cried  old  Feodor, 
in  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  beloved 
hounds,  but  as  for  the  same  reason  I 
was  unable  to  aim  at  the  bear's  heart, 
ray  bullet  only  grazed  his  shoulder,  and 
with  a  savage  growl  he  turned  from  the 
dogs  and  charged  up  at  us.  This  time, 
however,  I  had  a  fair  chance,  and  the 
second  barrel  laid  him  low  at  twelve 
paces  from  our  feet,  stone  dead,  with  a 
ball  through  his  head  just  behind  the 
ear. 

He  proved  to  be  a  splendid  old  male 
bear,  in  good  condition,  with  a  fine, 
dark  coat,  weighing  not  less  than  fif- 
teen poods  (five  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  English),  and  exhibiting,  when 
skinned,  a  magnificent  development  of 
the  dorsal  and  pectoral  muscles,  with 
unusually  long  and  powerful  arms.  He 
was  creclited  with  the  death  of  no  less 
than  five  horses  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  peasant  who  found  him  told 
me  that  in  the  preceding  summer,  when 
mowing  a  glade  near  the  village,  he  had 
seen  this  very  bear  suddenly  emerge 
from  the  forest,  trot  coolly  up  to  the 
unfortunate  horse,  whom  his  master 
had  hobbled  before  beginning  his  work, 
dislocate  the  vertebrae  of  his  neck  with 
one  pat  of  his  paw  just  about  the 
withers,  and  then  seizing  him  in  his 
jaws,  drag  him  oft  into  the  forest  like 
a  wolf  carrying  a  lamb,  the  owner  mean- 
while remaining  buried  up  to  his  eyes 
in  the  haystack,  behind  which  he  had 
taken  refuge. 

It  was  a  glorious  finish  to  our  short 
campaign,  and  as  after  lunch  —  having 
sent  off  the  peasant  happy  with  fifty 
well-earned  roubles  —  we  lay  on  our 
backs  for  the  last  time  by  the  log  fire, 
smoking  the  farewell  pipe  while  the 
men  were  at  work  skinning  our  trophy, 
and  detaching  lumps  of  pure  grease  big 
enough  to  supply  all  the  hairdressers  in 


Bond  Street  for  several  months,  and 
then  pulling  ourselves  together  skated 
leisurely  back  the  eight  versts  to  where 
our  horses  were  waiting  to  convey  lis 
home  for  our  Isist  night's  rest  under 
old  Matyan's  roof,  we  breathed  a  regret 
that  existence  could  not  be  one  contin- 
uous bear-hunt. 

Our  expedition  occupied  in  all  just 
three  weeks  ;  out  of  twelve  days'  actual 
hunting,  but  two  proved  blank,  and 
during  the  other  ten  we  had  had  mag- 
nificent sport,  bagging  in  all  twenty- 
three  bears,  to  wit,  twelve  full  grown, 
and  eleven  cubs.  The  weather  had 
been  glorious  throughout,  clear  and 
still,  ranging  from  10**  to  16*^  frost 
Rdaumur,  say  a  little  above  zero  Fahr. 
—  cold  enough  to  make  it  excellent 
going  on  snow-shoes,  and  not  too  cold 
to  prevent  our  generally  stripping  to 
our  shirt-sleeves  in  the  ardor  of  the 
chase,  our  course  being  generally  strewn 
with  coats,  waistcoats,  belts,  and  gloves, 
which  were  thrown  off  in  succession 
and  picked  up  by  the  men  who  followed 
us.  And  here  a  word  of  praise  must 
be  added  for  our  companions.  By  race 
*' Chutes,"  a  cross  between  the  true 
Russian  and  the  Fin,  they  had  proved 
themselves  to  unite  the  best  qualities  of 
both,  while  perfectly  free  from  the  hab- 
its of  insobriety  and  dishonesty  which 
are  the  curse  of  the  Slavonic  peoples. 
Untiring  and  fearless  hunters,  genial 
and  open-hearted  comrades,  old  Feodor 
and  Matyan  with  their  kinsmen  remain 
in  our  mind  as  the  type  of  the  genuine 
native  sportsman,  and  this  verdict  ^vill 
be  endorsed  by  one  whose  name  I  ean- 
not  refrain  from  mentioning,  the  first 
Englishman  to  penetrate  these  regions, 
and  one  whose  personal  prowess,  keen 
love  of  sport,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  woodcraft,  have  become  a  household 
word  among  the  peasants  of  Olonetz  — 
Captain  Hamilton,  of  the  New  Forest. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  occu- 
pied our  mind  when,  bidding  a  hearty 
farewell  to  our  staunch  fellow-hunters 
and  our  hospitable  peasant  hosts,  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  jogging 
down  the  Archangel  track,  our  faces 
turned  towards  the  great  cs^ital  of  the 
North. 
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From  The  ComhiU  Magazine. 
HUMOBS  OF  KUSTIG  PSALMODY. 

Thackeray's  celebrated  duke,  who 
Uever  weat  to  church  ia  town,  but  used 
to  sing  the  hymns  in  the  family  pew 
in  the  country  with  fine  effect,  must 
have  been  a  man  ot  great  moral  cour- 
age.   Perhaps    he  had    discriminating 
tastes,  and  found  in  the  choir  gallery 
that  amusement  which  in  the  city  he 
preferred  to  draw  from  the  more  legit- 
imate   sources    of    recreation.      Even 
8amuel  Pepys,  who  chuckled    at   the 
Ired-vested  fiddlers  in  AVestminster  Ab- 
bey, and  got  "  mighty  sport "  from  the 
clerk  who  sung  out  of  tune,  thought  it 
a  jest  to  hear  ^^  the  clerk  begin  the  25th 
Psalm,  which  hath  a  proper  tune  to  it, 
and  then  the  116th,  which  cannot   be 
sung  to  that  tune  ; ''  and  if  the  church 
were  the  place  in  which    to  look  for 
jests,  many  would  no  doubt  have  found 
excellent  sport  in  the  good  old  times. 
It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  the  village  band, 
the  fiddles  and  the  viols,  the  fiutes  and 
the  clarionets,  the   bassoons    and  the 
horns,  that  occupied  the  choir  galleries 
of  the  country's  Sleepy  Hollows.     We 
are  told  that  it  was  all  a  sad  mistake  to 
let  these  time-honored  instruments  go 
before    the    advance    of   the    ''gusty 
or<ran,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  calls  it,  and  the 
wheezing  harmonium.     The  playing,  it 
is  admitted,  was   not    very  good,  the 
instruments  were  as  frequently  out  of 
tune  as  the  vocalists  were  out  of  breath, 
and  as  often  as  not  there  was  more 
quarrelling  than  harmony  among  the 
performers.     But  an  institution  should 
be  improved,  not  abolished  ;  and  where- 
as formerly  every  little  village  had  its 
half-dozen  men  who  could  play  on  one 
instrument  or  other,  now  there  are  only 
half-a-dozen  boys  who  can  manage  the 
concertina.      Well,    it    is    a    pity,    no 
doubt. 

There  are  compensations,  however. 
If  we  have  not  heard  with  our  own 
ears,  our  fathers  have  certainly  declared 
unto  us  the  wonderful  things  that  were 
done  of  old  time  in  the  village  choir 
gallery.  Our  forefathers  found  a 
weekly  relief  from  the  Calvinistic  strait- 
waistcoat  in  what  they  called  "fugu- 


ing"  tunes,  a  fugue  being  defined  by 
one  of  their  own  wits  as  a  musical 
composition  the  various  ''parts"  of 
which  ''run  away"  from  each  other, 
while  the  hearer  runs  away  from  them 
all.  An  obscure  poetaster  put  it  in  a 
more  kindly  way  when  he  said  :  — 

A  fugue  let  loose  cheers  up  the  place, 
With  bass  and  tenor,  alto,  air, 

The  parts  strike  in  with  measured  grace, 
And  something  sweet  is  everywhere. 

The  sweetness  would  of  course  depend 
upon  circumstances  ;  but  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted without  any  reserve  that  if  the 
f uguing  tunes  of  the  old  psalmody  da^'s 
were  again  ''let  loose,"  a  good  many 
meeting-houses  would  be  "  cheered  up  " 
in  a  way  to  delight  the  heart  of  even  a 
nineteenth-century  Pepys. 

The  unusual  effect  of  the  successive 
"piling  up"   of  lines  and  phrases  as 
they   were    repeated    ad    libitum  with 
ever-increasing  force  was  probably  ex- 
hilarating if  not  devotional  —  as  when 
Hodge  set  himself  to  sing  the  praises 
of  "dra-5fon5  stout  and  strong,"  or  to 
tell  how  "  some  put  their  trust  in  char- 
r'ots  and  some  in  'orses,"  and  so  on. 
But  the  verbal  effect  was  occasionally 
quite    startling,    though    it  'may    be 
doubted  if  the  simple  souls  who  sang 
ever  saw  the  absurdity.    A  congrega- 
tion would  be  heard  lustily  proclaiming 
their  defiance  of  the  Decaloo[ue  in  "I 
love  to  steal  —  I  love  to  steal,"  while 
all  they  meant  to  do  was   "to  steal  a 
while  away  "  to  some  imaginary  realm 
of  spiritual  blessedness.     "  Stir  up  this 
stu  —  stir  up  this  stu"   was  only  the 
f uguing  form  of  '"  Stir  up  this  stupid 
heart  to  pray."     And  so  with  '*  And 
take    thy  pil  —  and    take    thy  pilgrim 
home  ;  "  "My  poor  pol  —  my  poor  pol 
—  my   poor    polluted    heart;"    "And 
more  eggs  —  more  eojjxs — and  more  ex- 
alt our  joys;"   "1   love   thee  bet  —  I 
love  thee  better  than  before  ; "  "  And 
catch  the  He(»  —  and  catch  the  fleeting 
hour,"  and  many  more  entertaining  in- 
stances   of    perverted    sense   in   song. 
Two  trebles  sang, "  And  iearn  to  kiss  ; " 
two  trebles  and  alto,   "  And  learn  to 
kiss;"    two  trebles,  alto,  and    tenor, 
"  And  learn  to  kiss  ; "  bass  solus,  "  the 
rod." 
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With  reverence  let  the  saints  appear 
And  bow  before  the  Lord. 

became  "  And  bow  —  wow  —  wow,  And 
bow  —  ow  —  ow,"  and  so  on  until  treble, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  (hose  enough  in 
all  conscience  I)  had  bow-wowed  them- 
selves hoarse  and  perceptibly  apoplec- 
tic. The  burly  village  butcher,  sawing 
away  at  his  fiddle  all  the  time,  would 
declare  in  a  mighty  solo,  "I  am  Jo  — 
Jo — Joseph,"  and  having  reiterated 
this  interesting  information  four  or  five 
times,  would  inquire  with  equal  perti- 
nacity, '*  Doth  my  fa  —  a — u  —  ther  yet 
live  ?  "  The  stoiy  has  been  told  of  an 
Oxford  man  reading  in  the  country  for 
his  *'  little  go,"  and  being  saluted  with 
the  changes,  "cannot  pluck  me  —  can- 
not pluck  me  —  cannot  pluck  me  from 
thy  hand,"  he,  like  a  Virgilian  hero, 
drew  from  the  words  a  propitious  omen, 
whether  realized  or  no  the  story-teller 
deponeth  not. 

But  the  climax  of  sentiment  and  sci- 
entific singing  was  reached  when  the 
rustic  vocalists  took  up  a  verse  like  this 
in  the  133rd  Psalm  :  — 

True  love  is  like  that  precious  oil, 
Which,  poured  on  Aaron* s  head, 

Han  down  his  beard,  and  o^er  his  robes 
Its  costly  moisture  shed. 

One  can  understand  why  Bishop  Sea- 
bury 's  sympathies  were  excited  for  poor 
Aaron  to  the  extent  of  fears  that  he 
would  not  have  a  hair  left,  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  heard  a  countiy  choir 
tearing  the  bearded  Biblical  hero  to 
pieces  after  the  following  fashion  :  — 

Its  costly  moist — ran  down  his  beard  — 
Ure  beard — his  —  beard — his — shed — 

Ran   down   his    beard  —  his  —  down  his 

robes  — 

Its  costly  moist — his  beard — ure  shed  — 

His  cost  —  ure  robes — his  robes  —  he  shed — 
I  —  t — s    CO  —  s — t  —  1  —  y  moist — ure 

shed. 
No  wonder  that  when  the  fuguing 
tunes  took  possession  of  the  Puritan 
churches  of  New  England  the  clergy- 
men began  to  consult  their  concordances 
in  a  hunt  for  Scripture  texts  to  hurl  at 
the  heads  of  the  innovators.  One  di- 
vine succeeded  in  finding  a  motto  for 
his  purpose  in  "  The  songs  of  the  temple 
shall  be  turned  into  howling,"  and  an- 


other preached  to  his  people  from  the 
words,  "Those  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also." 

Evidently  there  were  a  good  many 
who  sympathized  with  the  man  who 
hung  two  dead  cats  over  the  door  of 
the  reputed  father  of  fuguing  tunes,  to 
indicate  his  opinion  of  his  caterwauling. 
The  Scotch  ministers  had  the  most 
forcible  way  of  keeping  the  "repeat" 
tunes  out  of  the  chm*ches.  The  huge 
pulpit  Bible  would  come  whack  down 
on  the  precentor's  head  if  he  dared  to 
introduce  any  such  innovation,  and  one 
parson  is  known  to  have  carried  away  a 
handful  of  the  man  of  music's  locks  as 
he  roared,  "  Stop,  Dauvit,  stop  I  when 
the  Lord  repeats  we'll  repeat,  too,  but 
not  till  then." 

But  assuredly  King  David  had  other 
and  better  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  of  performing  his 
psalms.  It  was  written  of  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore's  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalter  — 

He  took  his  muse  at  once,  and  dippM  her 
Full  in  the  middle  of  the  Scripture  ; 
AVhat  wonders  there  the  man  grown  old 
did! 
Stemhold  himself  he  out-Stemhold-ed. 

I  have  never  seen  Sir  Richard's 
"travails  in  poesy,"  but  if  he  really 
succeeded  in  out-Sternholding  Stern- 
hold,  his  Psalter  must  be  a  good  deal 
more  diverting  than  the  latest  produc- 
tions of  the  "  new  humor  "  school.  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Strype  that 
"the  groom  of  his  Majesty's  robes" 
composed  liis  first  psalms  "  for  his  own 
godly  solace."  Chacun  ci  son  gout.  To 
our  present-day  finical  tastes  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  "godly  solace" 
in  that  "  bridegroom  ready  trimmed," 
over  which  Warton  exercised  himself, 
nor  in  such  doggerel  as  tliis,  which  is 
only  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  comforted  our  ancestoi-s  on  their 
day  of  rest :  — 

Why  dost  withdraw  Thy  hand  aback 

And  place  it  in  Thy  lappe  ? 
O  pluck  it  out,  and  be  not  slack 

To  give  Thy  foes  a  rappe. 

A  recent  critic,  who  evidently  finds  as 
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much  solace  from  Slembold  as  George 
Wither  found  from  bia  pipe,  tells  us 
that  "  nppe  "  in  these  early  days  may 
have  meaat  a  heavier,  a  miglitier  blow 
than  it  does  now.  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  "  foes."  One  is  not  quite  auro 
how  the  esplanatioD  might  aSect  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  psahn,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  doggerel  re- 
maining unaffected  by  the  deftnition. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Warton  was  right 
in  thinking  that  if  Slernhold  had  given 
the  people  better  poetry  they  would  not 
liave  taken  to  it  so  kindly  ;  for  after  all 
tliere  is  something  in  Samuel  Wesley's 
dictum  that  "  the  common  people  have 
ft  strange  genius  for  understanding  non- 
sense."  At  any  rale,  we  shall  not  be 
wrong  if  we  say  of  the  old  versifiers,  aa 
quaint  Thomas  Fuller  said,  that  they 
were  men  whose  piety  was  better  than 
their  poetry.  They  had  drunk  much 
more  freely  of  Jordan  than  of  Helicon, 
and  their  rhyme  ia  sometimes  ao  poor 
that  two  hammers  on  a  smith's  anvil 
would  have  made  better  music.  That, 
too,  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the 
witty  Earl  of  Rochester,  whose  im- 
promptu on  passing  a  church  with 
Clinrles  II.  while  a  parish  clerk  was 
singing  is  worth  quoting  :  — 
titemhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms, 
When  they  translated  David's  Psalms, 

To  make  the  heart  right  glad  ; 
But  had  It  been  King  David's  fate 
To  hear  thee  aii^  and  them  translate. 

By  heavens  !  'twould  set  him  mad. 

Nor  were  Tate  and  Bi-ady  much  bet- 
ter. It  was  not  quite  in  nccoidance 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  a  couple 
of  such  shady  characters  should  have 
been  selected  to  provide  praise  material 
for  the  churches.  One  of  his  biogra- 
phers is  rather  disingenuous  when  he 
tella  us  that  Tate  had  "a  great  deal  of 
modesty,  which  prevented  him  making 
his  fortune."  He  was  certainly  modest 
enough  to  die  in  the  Mint,  but  that  was 
because  he  had  seldom  been  satisfied 
with  the  modest  glass  that  poets  lau- 
reate have  generally  found  suQicient  for 
their  Inspiration,  and  had  to  fly  to  what 
waa  then  a  refuge  for  debtors.-  He  was 
not  too  modest  to  dare  an  "  improve- 
ment "  of  "  King  Lear  ;  "    v 


coadjutor,  equally  modeat,  tried  to  rival 
Dr3'den  in  a  translation  of  the  ^ueid  — 
a  translation  of  which  Johnson  said  it 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry  when  it 
was  dragged  into  the  world.  However, 
tlie  question  of  fitness  may  be  waived, 
since  the  Tate  and  Brady  version  gave 
more  amusement  and  has  suggested 
more  humorous  quotation  than  even 
Stem  hold  and  Hopkins  or  the  Bay 
Paalm-book  itself.  It  was  of  Biahop 
Wilberforce  that  the  following  Tate  and 
Brady  stoiy  is  told.  The  liaroneas  Bur- 
dett  Coutta  was  on  one  occasion  driving 
him  out  towards  Columbia  Market  when 
something  brought  up  the  word  dry- 
salter.  "  Does  your  lordship  knovr  what 
a  drysalter  is  ?  "  said  the  lady,  "  Cer- 
tttinly,"  replied  the  bishop  ;  "  Tate  and 
Brady."  The  definition  has  escaped 
the  dictionariea,  but  the  philologists 
might  do  worse  than  consider  it.  There 
has  never  yet  been  a  metrical  psalter 
that  was  not  "  dry." 
The  old   clerk  standing  up  to  give 

Like  to  an  owl  In  Ivy  bush. 
That  rueful  thing  am  I, 
did  not  know  that  the  parson's  cast-off 
wig,  which  he  had  got  in  a  present  the 
day  before,  was  almost  burying  his  face 
out  of  sight,  and  giving  a  point  to  the 
Psalmist's  wor<)s  tliat  were  never  dreamt 
of  by  the  inspired  singer.  The  revela- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  people's  merri- 
ment would  have  been  diacomfiture 
enough  for  most  men,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  liave  cured  the  clerk's  conceit. 
Some  time  after  this,  on  the  return  of 
William  III.  from  a  visit  to  Holland,  he 
atood  up  one  Sunday  momiug  and  an- 
iiomicfd  to  the  people  that  "We  will 
now  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God 
a  hymn  of  my  own  composing."  Had 
Mr.  Traill  been  there  I  doubt  if  he 
would  have  seen  cause  to  pride  himself 
on  the  discovery  of  a  new  minor  poet, 
for  this  ia  what  he  would  have  heard  :  — 
King  William  i»  come  home,  come  home, 

Klnf;  William  borne  is  come, 
Therefore  let  us  together  sing 
The  hymn  that's  called  Te  D'um  I 
There  is  a  sweet  simplicity  about  that 
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the  clerk  in  Harrington  parish  church, 
on  whom  some  wanton  wags  played  one 
of  their  practical  jokes.  It  was  this  old 
fellow's  practice  to  hegin  at  the  first 
psalm  and  go  on,  Sunday  by  Sunday, 
with  psalm  after  psalm  until  ho  had 
exhausted  the  whole  hundred  and  fifty. 
He  always  ^^  made  his  mark  "  where  he 
left  off,  and  one  Saturday  evening  the 
wags  neatly  pasted  over  a  portion  of 
the  next  day's  division  some  lines  from 
the  ballad  of  "Chevy  Chase."  The 
poor  man  sang  on  with  the  greatest  un- 
ooncem,  but  he  was  heard  afterwards 
•to  say  that  he  had  sung  the  Psalms  of 
David  for  forty  years,  but  never  before 
found  a  reference  to  Douglas  or  Percy  I 
But  it  was  not  the  clerk  alone  who 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  Scot's 
petition  to  "  gi'e  us  a  guid  conceit  o' 
oorselves."  The  rustic  choir  always 
indulged  the  fond  belief  that  the  whole 
^congregation  came  solely  to  hear  them. 
One  bucolic  minstrel  has  been  known 
to  tell  the  parson  that  his  own  was  the 
only  part  of  the  service  during  which 
no  one  was  asleep.  One  could  not  ex- 
pect a  bucolic  minstrel  to  see  it,  of 
course,  but  the  wakeful  congregation 
did  not  necessarily  imply  a  compliment 
to  the  choir  gallery.  A  certain  dark- 
skinned  monarch  found  he  did  not  care 
a  bit  for  the  concert,  but  he  always  en- 
joyed the  "tuning  up"  of  the  band. 
It  was  a  peculiar  tyranny  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  make  the  people  bow  to  him  at 
-"the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all 
kinds  of  music."  For,  as  a  cynic  once 
remarked,  if  Orpheus  is  feigned  to 
have  uprooted  trees  and  made  im- 
movable things  move,  so  would  such 
wondrous  powers  have  the  opposite 
effect  on  things  animate  and  movable 
of  making  them  stand  stock-still  with 
astonishment  and  confusion^  Somebody 
has  observed  that  music  is  very  well 
but  for  the  noise  ;  and  so  far  as  one  can 
learn,  the  village  orchestra  music  of 
^'  cornet,  dulcimer,  and  sackbut "  would 
be  a  sure  and  certain  antidote  to  wor- 
ship now.  But  they  did  not  think  so  in 
those  days.  No  I  Was  it  not  a  "  gal- 
lery "  man  who,  dilating  on  the  subject 
to  his  deigyman,  declared  he  had  au- 


thority for  saying  that  the  musicians  in 
the  Jewish  Church  had  precedence  of 
all  other  officials,  and  performed  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  service,  as 
was  clear  from  the  Psalms  :  "  The  sing- 
ers go  before  and  the  minstrels  [perhaps 
he  took  that  to  mean  ministers]  fol- 
low after"  ?  There  were  grades,  too, 
among  the  old-time  choirs,  as  a  stranger 
in  a  certain  Durham  church  once  found, 
to  his  cost  when,  venturing  to  join 
heartily  in  the  hymn,  the  fat  old  sexton 
waddled  up  to  him  and  said,  '^  Stop,  sir, 
stop  I  We  do  all  the  singing  here  our- 
selves." The  principles  of  co-operation 
had  evidently  not  begun  to  take  root  in 
those  days  ;  or  perhaps  the  sexton  had 
been  reading  D'Israeli's  "  Curiosities," 
where  he  found  that ''  an  universal  suf- 
frage, where  every  man  was  to  have  a 
voice,  must  necessarily  end  in  clatter 
and  noise." 

The  rustic  choir's  greatest  show  was 
always  made  in  the  anthem,  in  which 
some  bumpkin  had  generally  a  solo  to 
exhibit  his  *' lusty  voice."  It  was  a 
splendid  musical  display — of  its  kind. 
People  came  from  a  long  distance  to 
hear  it,  and  felt  so  satiated  that  they 
left  without  the  sermon.  No  wonder 
Shakespeare  made  Sir  John  Falstaff 
lose  his  voice  with  ^'  holloing  and  sing- 
ing of  anthems."  To  be  sure,  he  was 
guilty  of  an  anachronism,  for  there  were 
no  anthems  in  the  fat  knight's  time  ; 
but  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
he  had  become  so  impressed  with  this 
part  of  the  service  in  his  own  day,  that 
he  dropped  into  the  nod  which  even 
Homer  is  privileged  occasionally  to  en- 
joy. The  Jack  Tar  who  explained  a 
^^  ban  them  "  to  his  mate  on  the  simple 
principles  of  verbal  elongation  was  not 
so  far  out  after  all.  *'  If  I  was  to  say  to 
you,"  he  began,  "  '  '^re.  Bill,  give  me 
that  handspike,^  that  wouldn't  be  a 
hanthem ;  but  if  I  was  to  say  to  you, 
« Bill,  Bill,  Billy  give,  give,  give  me,  give 
me,  that,  tJiat,  that  handspike,  spike, 
spike,  spike,^  why  that  would  be  a  han- 
them." Just  after  this  fashion  did  the 
old  village  choirs  tear  and  toss  their 
anthem  texts. 

It  was  Felix  Holt  who  advised  his 
hearers  to  follow  the  light  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  PresbyteriaDS  he '  heard  in 
Glasgow.  '*The  preacher  gives  out  a 
psalm,  and  then  everybody  sings  a  dif- 
ferent tune  as  it  happens  to  turn  up  in 
their  throaU."  Felix  thought  it  was  a 
domineering  thing  to  set  a  tunc  and 
expect  everybody  else  to  follow  it  — 
*'it'8  a  denial  of  private  judgment." 
And  so  it  is,  no  doubt ;  but  then  if  pri- 
vate judgment  is  to  be  exercised  at  all, 
it  might  be  as  well,  one  would  think,  to 
exercise  it  in  private.  Perhaps  the 
thrifty  action  of  the  old  Scotch  lady  in 
singing  "Bangor"  to  everything,  no 
matter  what  metre  or  tune  the  congre- 
gation were  singing,  would  have  com- 
mended itself  exactly  to  George  Eliot's 
hero. 

But  indeed  the  old  parish  clerk  seems 
to  have  been  almost  as  parsimonious  in 
the  way  of  tunes  as  the  Scotch  lady, 
notwithstanding  that  he  generally  re- 
garded himself  as  the  great  musical 
authority  of  his  district.  We  read  of 
"York"  tune  being  sung  fifteen  times 
in  a  week  at  one  church,  and  of  the 
Gloria  Patria  being  drawled  out  to  the 
lugubrious  strains  of  "  Windsor."  In 
1730  a  certain  James  Leman  draws  a 
sad  picture  of  the  state  of  psalmody 
and  the  accomplishments  of  the  clerks. 
*' Though  we  have,"  says  he,  "several 
very  good  and  easy  tunes,  yet  not  above 
five  or  six  are  commonly  made  use  of, 
and  scarce  one  private  person  in  a  thou- 
sand is  able  to  sing  them  right ;  nay, 
even  among  the  clerks  themselves  there 
are  very  few  who  understand  so  much 
of  music  as  to  be  able  to  sing  many  of 
them  either."  Now  and  again  in  his 
efforts  to  add  to  his  meagre  stock  some 
old  clerk  would  conveniently  ignore  the 
boundary  line  that  separates  the  sacred 
from  the  secular,  and  adapt  to  Sunday 
uses  what  was  meant  for  the  working 
day  only.  The  story  is  told  of  one 
singer,  who  had  passed  the  three  score 
years  and  ten,  that  he  managed  to  press 
into  the  service  of  the  church  the  air 
and  an  adaptation  of  the  words  of  "In 
a  cottage  near  a  wood."  There  was,  of 
course,  some  difficulty  in  getting  "  Love 
and  Laura"  turned  into  Scriptural  lan- 
guage. But  (genius  can  do  wonders  in 
removing  obstacles,  and  the  congrega- 


tion were  one  day  startled  to  hear  ^^  Love 
and  Lazaiiis"  joined  together  by  in- 
separable bonds  !  Nor  was  that  all  * 
the  old  man  managed  to  find  "  charms  '^ 
even  in  Lazarus,  as  witness  :  — 

Lazarus,  O  my  charming  fair, 
None  wi'  Lazarus  can  compare. 

After  all.  General  Booth  is  not  so 
original  as  is  generally  supposed.  But 
if  the  clerks  did  not  understand  music 
they  understood  how  to  take  advantage 
of  their  position  in  certain  circum- 
stances. In  1741  a  disgusted  church* 
man  wrote  to  Hooker's  Weekly :  "  Some 
parish  clerks,  when  party  disputes  run 
high,  are  proud  to  pick  out  a  malignant 
psalm,  one  which  they  imagine  suits- 
with  the  state  of  public  affairs,  or  with 
some  transactions  in  their  own  parishes^ 
and  casts  a  reflection  upon  them^ 
whereby  a  pail  of  the  congregation  ia 
grievously  scandalized,  while  the  other 
is  unreasonably  diverted." 

There  are  evidences  of  other  "ma- 
lignant" little  acts  on  the  pait  of  the 
clerks  besides  the  choosing  of  particular 
psalms.  At  a  certain  seaport  town  it 
was  customary  for  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  to  be  solicited  on  behalf 
of  sailors  who  had  just  gone  to  sea.  A 
popular  captain's  good  lady  was  more 
than  usually  anxious  over  the  safet}'  of 
her  lord  and  master,  and  accordingly 
handed  the  clerk  a  slip  one  Sunday 
morning  bearing  the  words,  "Captain 
Wilson  having  gone  to  sea,  his  wife 
desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation 
on  his  behalf."  Alas  I  how  easily 
things  go  wrong.  Whether  the  clerk 
was  "malicious"  or  not  one  cannot 
say  —  probably  he  did  not  have  a  very 
good  wife  himself  —  but  at  any  rate  by 
the  simple  misplacement  of  a  comma 
after  the  **  sea  "  the  congregation  were 
told  that  "  Captain  Wilson  having  gone 
to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of 
this  congregation  oh  his  behalf."  Such 
is  the  power  of  a  comma  !  Better^ 
perhaps,  in  this  connection  is  the  story 
of  the  deaf  minister's  clerk,  who  had 
handed  to  him  a  written  slip  on  which 
were  the  following  announcements 
which  he  was  requested  to  make  :  (1) 
The  new  Psalm-books  will  lie  ased  next 
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Sunday,  (2)  There  will  be  a  bapttsm  of 
infants  next  Sunday.  Now,  clerks,  like 
more  ordinary  men,  were  sometimes 
perverse,  and  this  clerk,  it  seems,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  reverse  the  order  of 
the  intimations.  Accordingly  he  began, 
'^  There  will  be  a  baptism  of  infants 
next  Sunday."  He  had  got  no  further 
when  the  weak,  piping  voice  of  the 
deaf  divine  was  heard  from  the  pulpit, 
^^  And  those  who  have  not  got  any  may 
have  them  for  sixpence  each  at  the 
manse ;  strong  backs,  eighteenpence." 
One  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  fun 
did  not  come  entirely  from  the  fuguing 
tunes  that  day. 

Webster's  South  Kensington  picture 
of  "A  Village  Choir,"  painted  in  184(3, 
is  a  suggestive  work  of  art  from  which 
one  may  learn  a  good  deal.  Somehow 
or  other  it  is  the  instrumentalists,  not 
the  vocalists,  that  take  our  fancy  in 
such  pictures.  We  like  to  see  the  old 
fellow  sawing  away  at  his  bass-viol,  his 
round,  bald  head  shining  in  the  sunlight 
like  the  egg  of  an  ostrich.  Generally 
speaking  the  players  appear  to  have 
been  chosen,  like  old  Cremona  fiddles, 
"more  for  tone  than  looks;"  and  as 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  scarcity  of 
music,  necessitating  a  good  deal  of 
"  looking  on,"  there  is  a  grouping  to- 
gether of  physiognomies  as  odd  as  the 
chubby  cherubs  on  the  old  tombstones. 
Washington  Irving's  village  tailor,  who 
in  blowing  his  clarionet  had  blown  his 
face  to  a  point,  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  common  type.  The  clarionet 
itself  was  rather  a  favorite  in  countrj' 
churches  —  the  more  the  pity,  perhaps, 
for  it  is  about  as  hapless  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  amateur  as  the  bag- 
pipe might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Brah- 
min. Sometimes  it  would  lead  off  with 
the  tune  in  that  hiccuping  kind  of  way 
which  is  its  infirmity  when  clumsily 
dealt  with.  Then  the  other  instru- 
ments would  follow  —  "the  flute,  and 
the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked 
fife,"  and,  it  may  be,  "breaking  sud- 
denly in  with  portentous  thunder,"  the 
unlucky  deep-mouthed  bassoon.  Poor 
Dolly  in  "  Silas  Mamer  "  thought  when 
she  heard  the  last-named  instrument 
and  the  voices  at  the  village  church 


that  she  had  "got  to  a  better  place 
already."  A  cynic  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances might  have  his  thoughts 
directed  to  quite  another  quarter,  and 
would  probably  admit  that  it  was  a 
good  hit  of  Coleridge's  to  select  the 
"  load  bassoon  "  for  breaking  the  charm 
that  bound  the  wedding  guest  to  the 
ancient  mariner's  tale.  But  the  instru- 
ment seems  to  have  had  its  partisans  as 
well  as  its  players.  A  country  clergy- 
man tells  of  a  neighbor  meeting  a 
clown  on  the  way  to  a  church  which  he 
did  not  usually  attend.  "  Why,  John," 
inquired  the  neighbor,  "  what  takes  you 
this  way  ? "  "  1  do  go  to  church," 
quoth  John,  "to  hear  the  hahoons,^ 
TYiQ  bassoonist  always  liked  to  begin 
his  last  note  a  little  later  than  his  fel- 
low-players, and  by  a  peculiar  motion 
of  his  shoulders  pumped  out  the  whole 
reserve  power  of  his  lungs  in  what  a 
church  music  historian  calls  "  one  pro- 
longed and  astounding  roar."  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  we  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  bassoon. 

When  the  orchestral  instruments  be- 
gan to  vanish  from  the  choir  galler^'^ 
as  often  as  not  the  barrel-organ  was 
substituted  for  the  larger  and  more  re- 
spectable  instrument.  "  Walked  over 
this  Sunday  to  South  Mimms  Church," 
notes  an  old  lady  in  her  diarj*  of  181.3, 
"to  hear  a  barrel-organ  that  has  just 
been  there  erected.  It  made  very 
beautiful  and  appropriate  music,  but  I 
do  not  mvself  admire  these  innovations 
in  the  conduct  of  divine  worship." 
Innovations,  indeed  I  What  would  the 
old  ladv  have  said  to  those  that  have 
taken  place  since  then,  had  she  lived  to 
see  them  ?  The  disappearance  of  the 
hand-organ  may  not  altogether  be  de- 
plored, but  it  had  at  least  one  point  in 
its  favor  —  it  did  not  make  mistakes,  as 
the  village  schoolmistress,  alas  I  too 
often  does.  Old  John  Arnold,  writing 
in  that  quaint  last-century  "  Compleat 
Psalmist "  of  his,  commended  the  un- 
dignified instrument  because  it  could  be 
played  by  a  person  wholly  unskilled  in 
music,  "  who  has  only  to  turn  a  winch 
round,  which  causes  the  barrels  to  play 
the  tunes  they  are  set  to."  Only  to 
turn   a   winch    round  I      Those   who 
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**•  handled  "  the  organ  assuredly  thought 
more  of  their  responsibilities  than  that. 
So  late  as  1880,  Mr.  Curwen  came  upon 
a  barrel-organ  in  actual  use  in  tlic  old 
parish  church  of  East  Ham,  not  more 
than  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  Jjon- 
don.  He  persuaded  the  old  man  who 
had  turned  the  handle  for  forty  years 
to  give  him  a  recital — no  doubt  for  a 
consideration.  It  was  of  no  use,  the 
listener  was  assured,  for  any  one  to 
play  that  organ  who  had  no  ear  for 
music.  Eftuses  had  to  be  made  in  the 
turning  at  the  reciting  notes  of  the 
chants  ;  a  ralUntando  had  to  be  given  at 
the  end  of  a  hymn  ;  and  the  stops  must 
be  piled  on  at  the  successive  lines  for  a 
repeating  tune.  All  this,  the  recitalist 
proudly  declared,  could  be  done  rightly 
only  by  a  mtmcian.  Let  us  hope  the 
old  man  was  discretionary  in  his  piling 
on  of  the  stops.  Dr.  Burney  held  that 
it  was  the  greatest  blessing  to  lovers  of 
music  in  a  country  church  to  have  an 
instrument  sufficiently  powerful  to  ren- 
der the  voices  of  the  clerk  and  of  those 
who  "  join  in  his  outcry  "  wholly  inau- 
dible. The  doctor  was  admittedly  a 
great  '^  Handel "  lover,  and  no  doubt  if 
he  had  been  set  to  '^turn  the  winch*' 
in  some  country  church  he  would  have 
excelled  himself  in  drowning  ''  the  hid- 
eous cries  of  the  people."  Nowadays 
the  organ  is  for  the  most  part  played 
loudly  enough  to  drown  the  voices  of 
any  average-sized  congregation,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  few  voices  to 
drown,  for  we  have  grown  too  genteel 
to  sing  ''  in  the  great  congregation." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  was  better 
than  the  new.  The  story  is  told  of  a 
certain  choir  who,  as  the  congregation 
were  leaving  the  church,  gave  a  per- 
formance of  Pergolesi's  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis.  "  Well,  James,"  said  one  of  the 
hearers  to  an  old  man  who  had  been  a 
famous  singer  in  his  day,  '^  well,  James, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?  A  fine 
display  of  skill,  is  it  not?"  "Why, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  "the  music  seems 
grand  ;  but  I  dunno  see  why  Maester 
Pack's  omnibus  has  so  much  to  do  wi' 
it."  "  Pack's  omnibus,  James  I  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  ;  it  is  pax  kominibus  — 
it  is  Latin,  James."    "  Lat'n,"  growled 


the  veteran  Protestant,  as  he  walked 
away, '"  Lat'n  ;  waur  and  waur.  Blasts 
fro'  Babylon,  sir,  blasts  fro'  Babylon." 


From  Maomillan'8  Magazine. 
OP  THOMAS  BEWICK. 

BY  ANNE  BITCHIE. 

Some  of  us  went  fiying  North  this 
sommer,  leaving  the  London  mists  and 
noises  behind  us  and  travelling  towards 
the  clear  mountain  air  and  wide -spread- 
ing moors.  At  sunset  we  found  our- 
selves in  an  old  house  in  Northumber- 
land, which  was  standing  firm  and 
square  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill :  '^  Baal's 
Hill,"  where  Druids  had  once  sacrificed 
to  those  terrible  gods  of  theirs,  but 
whence  victims  and  priests  and  gods 
and  midnight  rites  have  all  alike  been 
swept  away  by  time,  that  mightiest  of 
broomsticks  before  which  all  other 
besoms  crumble  into  dust.  All  is  at 
peace  and  silent  on  Baal's  Hill  now  at 
midnight,  except  for  the  distant  cries  of 
birds  and  sleepy  animals,  and  of  the 
owls  that  still  whistle  and  pipe  through 
the  dark  hours  ;  but  perhaps  as  you  lie 
sleeping  in  the  earliest  dawn,  you  are 
awakened  by  the  whizzing  sound  of 
pigeons  cleaving  the  air  after  the  owls 
have  ceased  to  hoot.  Then  the  turkey 
poults  begin  to  call  from  the  shrubberies 
across  the  lawn,  and  a  matutinal  burst 
follows  from  the  exultant  poultry-yard 
at  the  back  of  the  old  house,  with  far- 
away answering  calls  in  the  adjacent 
farm,  or  from  the  ducks  on  the  island 
on  the  lake.  If  you  are  roused  from 
your  bed  and  look  out  through  the  half- 
open  shutters  of  the  windows  you  may 
see  the  lawn  softly  alight  in  the  early 
morning  rays,  and  the  little  Dandy 
Dinmont  wildly  careering  after  the  low- 
fiying  swallows.  When  you  come  down- 
stairs the  sun  has  risen  above  the 
ash-trees,  the  whole  place  is  cheerful 
with  nine-o'clock  sunshine,  and  with 
duckings  and  fiappings  and  loud  ring- 
ing notes  ;  with  the  pigeons'  soft  cooing, 
and  the  hoarse  crow  of  the  roosters, 
and  the  pipings  and  chatterings  of  the 
rest  of  the  colony.  Hark  to  the  up- 
raised voices  of  the  waddlini;  fat  ducks 
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tis  t^y  Bonround  the  meal  pans  in  the 
poultry-yard  4  they  are  haranguing  the 
poor  little  lame  nikl  duck  who  is  pecked 
by  all  the  rest  for  a<;teinpting  to  take 
his  share  in  the  feast  of  life  ;  then  come 
the  floundering,  f  ussified  turkey  poults 
making  confusion  as  they  go,  and  up- 
setting the  pan  they  want  to  monopo- 
lize ;  and  again,  what  is  this  mysterious 
procession  advancing  from  the  east, 
from  New  Guinea  or  some  such  distant 
land ;  wise  birds,  speckled  with  silver, 
robed  in  soft  Oriental  feathers,  digni- 
fied, inscrutable  on  noiseless  orange 
toes,  passing  in  quiet  decorum  through 
the  crowding  scene  I 

It  was  in  this  hospitable  northern 
speculative  home,  where  Socrates  him- 
self might  have  found  intelligent  disci- 
ples, and  cocks  without  number  to  sac- 
rifice to  ^sculapius,  that  a  friend  put 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  delightful  book 
about  Thomas  Bewick  and  his  pupils 
into  our  bunds  ;  and  as  we  read  and 
looked  around  on  Bewick's  country  and 
the  sights  he  loved,  the  book  of  his 
work  seemed  to  be  open  everywhere. 
The  skies,  the  trees,  the  undulating 
lines  of  the  hills  and  wolds,  the  sturdy 
fronts  of  the  houses,  all  were  repeated 
on  the  recording  pages.  The  story  so 
admirably  told  sent  us  later  on  to  look 
for  Bewick's  own  memoir,  and  for  the 
original  drawings,  at  Newcastle,  where 
they  hang  in  the  museum. 

There  are  very  few  places  to  be  found 
in  all  the  rest  of  England  so  striking 
and  varied  in  aspect  as  Bewick's  native 
country.  The  energy  of  London  itself 
seems  to  throb  in  Newcastle  amid  its 
smoke,  its  clash  of  eager  politics,  its 
ringing,  laboring  streets,  while  beyond 
the  city  spreads  the  long  seacoast  with 
its  old  castles  and  fastnesses,  and  the 
fishing-ports,  with  their  quaint  wynds 
and  gables,  guarded  by  those  white- 
winged  legions,  fiying  and  flashing  out 
to  sea  from  the  rocks  where  they  have 
built  their  nests.  Further  inland  lie 
the  wide  moors  that  divide  England 
from  Scotland,  where  for  past  centuries 
the  sturdy  farms  and  stone  cottages, 
the  Btrong  towers,  and  pigeon-cotes 
have  defied  the  assaults  of  the  foe,  be 
he  wrapped  in  storm  or  in  tartan  as  of 


old.  Fragrant  clover  -  fields  scent  the 
air,  crossed  by  the  broad  highroads 
which  the  Romans  first  laid,  and  which 
run  by  the  fields  and  by  coppices  whence 
the  russet  game-birds  start  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps. 

The  Romans  no  longer  come  marching 
along  the  roads,  but  an  army  of  tramps 
fiying  from  work  still  passes  continu- 
ally ;  and  along  with  the  tramps  come 
the  Northumbrians  themselves,  with 
droves  of  cattle,  and  the  great  hay-carts 
loaded  and  guarded  by  their  stately 
wagoners.  Beyond  the  human  track  is 
that  sense  of  space,  of  fresh  winds 
which  Bewick  loved,  and  which  one 
seems  to  find  again  as  one  looks  at  his 
designs. 

To  drive  along  the  crowding  streets 
and  to  step  into  Bewick's  gallery  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  Newcastle, 
is  like  stepping  suddenly  out  of  noise 
and  smoke  and  rattle  into  some  green 
grove  where  the  birds  are  singing.  It 
is  a  fairy  exhibition  alive  with  grace 
and  meaning.  The  originals  of  his  en- 
gravings hang  all  round  the  gallery  in 
delicate  studies  and  suggestions,  and 
they  certainly  have  a  special  charm 
which  is  unattainable  in  their  reproduc- 
tion, although  the  intention  and  senti- 
ment happily  are  reproduced  in  the 
delightful  books.  The  sketches  them- 
selves are  indescribably  delicate  and 
finely  felt ;  a  nib  dipped  in  color,  a  fine 
hair-brush,  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper,  and 
behold  a  whole  scene  of  sylvan  life,  of 
a  real  note  striking  in  the  great  concert 
of  nature  to  which  the  painter  calls  us. 
A  sense  of  time,  of  space,  surrounds  the 
dramas  and  the  tragedies  which  he  sug- 
gests with  his  apparently  slight  and  in- 
significant details.  Sticks,  chips,  nests, 
scraps  of  farmyard  ways,  commonplace, 
humble  things  ;  a  whole  philosophy  is 
written  down  in  these  simple  hiero- 
glyphics. There  lies  the  dog  drowned, 
his  four  legs  bound  together  by  a  rope  ; 
the  magpies  come  up,  with  bright,  care- 
ful eyes  ;  overhead  is  the  flight  of  the 
indifferent  birds,  and  in  the  wet  mud 
are  the  marks  of  the  retreating  footsteps 
of  the  man  who  did  the  deed.  Is  not 
this  tragedy?  It  is  like  the  knocking 
at  the  door  in  '^  Macbeth." 
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Then  a^in  for  comedy,  who  will  not 
recognize  the  humorous  truth  of  the 
little  picture  in  which  the  traveller  is 
trying  to  hoist  the  heavy  sack  upon  his 
hack  before  he  starts  once  more  upon 
tramp,  while  a  little  demon  with  horns 
and  tail  is  mischievously  pinning  down 
the  load  with  his  lever  to  the  stone. 
The  moon  is  rising  beyond  the  five- 
barred  gate,  and  lighting  up  the  scene, 
the  rocks  and  the  silverinor  hedges. 
Perhaps  Bewick,  with  the  rest  of  us, 
felt  his  load  heavy  at  times  ;  but  he 
was  of  that  brave  and  uncomplaining 
sort  that  plods  on  steadily  and  with 
single  purpose. 

The  keeper  of  the  museum  showed 
us  an  interesting  series  of  sketches 
from  a  capercailzie,  with  a  little  history 
belongintr  to  it.  The  stuffed  bird  stood 
as  stuffed  birds  do,  impaled,  with  strnw 
for  blood,  and  sticks  for  bones,  and  Be- 
wick drawing  it  reproduced  a  stuffed 
capercailzie  filled  with  straw,  and  top- 
pling on  its  perch.  Discontented  with 
this  he  set  to  work  all  over  again  ;  and 
lo  I  the  second  bird  was  a  capercailzie, 
80  majestic  and  dignified  and  fiery  of 
aspect  that  it  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  eagles  rather  than  to  its  own  station 
in  life.  Then  Bewick  sets  to  work 
again  as  a  true  man  sliould  do  ;  and 
this  time  the  living  bird  itself  is  there 
upon  the  page,  neither  more  nor  less 
spirited  than  a  capercailzie  should  be, 
and  you  look  with  admiration  from  the 
drawing  to  the  toppling  model.  But 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  gift, 
the  natural  apprehension  which  finds 
suggestion  of  life  and  expression  where 
others  only  see  the  straws. 

The  erasures,  which  prove  the  infi- 
nite care  and  pains,  are  no  less  inter- 
esting in  some  ways  than  the  actual 
drawings  in  this  charming  exhibition, 
so  varied,  so  widely  reaching.  There 
is  a  narrow  little  scrap  of  paper  about 
three  inches  long  on  which  no  less  than 
eight  dogs  in  a  chain  are  depicted,  each 
different  in  type  and  character.  As  for 
plovers  and  choughs,  eider  ducks  and 
spoonbills,  kites  (lame  and  otherwise), 
it  is  a  garden  of  Eden  for  birds  of 
different  kinds,  with  Northumberland 
always    and    everywhere    for  a  back- 


ground;  whether  it  be  that  the  vil* 
lagers  are  dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
three  blind  fiddlers,  or  the  ships  sailing 
by  on  the  sea,  or  horses  galloping  across 
the  fields,  or  the  gallows  standing  by 
the  roadside,  it  is  always  Northumber- 
land round  about.  One  of  tlie  most 
touching  pictures  in  the  whole  place  is 
called  *'  Waiting  for  Death."  It  was 
left  unfinished  by  Bewick  when  he  died. 
The  old  white  horse  stands  by  the 
blasted  tree,  the  house  is  falling  to  the 
ground  ;  a  sigh  and  a  last  farewell  seem 
to  reach  you  as  you  look. 

It  is  said  that  Bewick's  family  did 
not  like  the  portrait  of  Bewick  by  Ram- 
say, which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Mr, 
Austin  Dobson's  book.  The  drawing 
represents  a  vigorous  old  man,  with  a 
face  full  of  imagination  and  thought ; 
the  eyes  have  that  out-looking  expres- 
sion which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
artistic  temper.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
swallow-tailed  coat  and  knee-breeches  ; 
he  leans  upon  his  stick,  and  seems 
watching  the  distant  line  of  the  hills. 
There  is  another  most  charming  portrait 
in  Bewick's  own  gallery  at  Newcastle, 
painted  by  Goode.  This  one  represents 
an  old  man  sitting  in  a  chair,  and 
dressed  in  grey  breeches  with  shoes 
and  woollen  stockings,  and  with  the 
time-honored  frill  to  his  shirt  which 
also  belonged  to  Sir  Joshua  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  earnest, 
bland,  strong  face  seems  absolutely 
characteristic  of  this  true  artist,  whose 
genius  was  so  open  to  receive,  so  deli- 
cate to  describe  its  impressions.  Be- 
wick, besides  his  love  for  nature  and 
his  power  to  depict  it,  possessed  that 
delightful  play  of  mind  which  some  call 
humor,  and  which  is  assuredly  the  char- 
acteristic of  true  sympathy.  I  write 
advisedly,  for  humor  seems  to  me  inter- 
est combined  with  affection  and  truthful 
criticism,  as  opposed  to  that  interest 
without  light  or  shade  which  is  apt  to 
grow  monotonous  in  its  unvarj'ing  note 
of  reverence  and  blind  reiteration. 

Bewick's  memoirs  are  less  known 
than  they  deserve  to  be,  ingenuous  and 
yet  most  convincing,  set  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  those  shrewd  and  delight- 
ful drawings.    Bewick  was  a  son  of  the 
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soil  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  North- 
umberland must  seem  to  many  of  us  a 
more  beautiful  phice  when  we  think  of 
his  happy,  life-long  pilgrimage  among 
his  beloved  moors  and  spreading  fields, 
of  his  patient  wanderings  in  winter  time 
and  summer  time,  of  his  love  for  it  all. 
His  serene  and  observant  eyes  absorbed 
the  light  from  the  land  while  he  listened 
to  the  voices  everywhere  from  the 
ditches  and.  hedges,  from  the  rustling 
trees,  from  the  rushing  streams.  Above 
all  he  realized  the  elements  of  life  in 
still  life,  and  of  humanity  in  that  natu- 
ral life  in  which  he  delighted.  He 
describes  himself  in  his  memoirs  when 
quite  a  little  child,  covering  the  grave- 
stones and  the  floor  of  the  church-porch 
with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  '' tiq:unng*' 
whatever  he  had  seen.  At  that  time 
he  hail  never  heard  of  the  word  draw- 
ing, and  the  only  paintings  he  knew 
were  those  of  the  king^s  arms  in  the 
church  or  the  signs  of  the  public-houses 
in  Ovingham,  the  Black  Bull,  the  White 
Horse,  the  Salmon,  and  the  Hounds 
and  Hare.  '*  I  always  thought,"  he 
said,  "  I  could  make  a  far  better  hunt- 
ing scene  than  the  latter  ;  the  others 
were  beyond  my  hand."  Then  he  de- 
scribes how  a  friend  in  compassion 
furnished  him  with  paper :  '•*  Pen  and 
ink,  and  the  juice  of  the  brambleberry, 
made  a  grand  change.  Of  patterns  and 
<lrawings  I  had  none  ;  the  beasts  and 
birds  which  enlivened  the  beautiful 
scenerv  of  woods  and  wilds  surroundinj? 
my  native  hamlet,  furnished  me  with 
a!i  endless  supply  of  subjects.  ...  I 
•low,  in  the  estimation  of  my  rustic 
uinglibors,"  he  c(»ntinues,  '"  became  an 
4'iiiinent  painter.'' 

ilis  admiring  neighbors  are  to  be 
numbered  by  tliousanils  to-day,  and 
which  of  us  that  knows  his  drawings 
is  not  his  neighbor.  His  touch  wiien 
he  is  at  his  best  is  so  vigorous,  so  cer- 
tain, that  seeing  his  work  brings  back 
some  of  the  actual  delight  of  the  places 
themselves  now  visited  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  this  most  conscientious  and 
ardent  spirit.  Bewick,  as  I  have  said, 
possesses  that  natural  apprehension 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  genius, 
and  which  finds  its  expression  in  every 


straw  blown  by  the  wind,  in  every  pass- 
ing sign  whether  adequate  or  not.  He 
draws  a  falling  leaf,  a  thumb-mark  ;  he 
draws  the  claw  of  a  bird,  the  fluffy 
feather  dropped  in  its  sudden  flight ; 
and  each  is  perfect  in  its  own  degree. 
Bewick  can  draw  a  summer's  day  ;  we 
may  see  the  painter  himself  standing  in 
the  very  heart  of  June  slaking  his  thirst 
at  the  fountain  ;  he  can  draw  snow  and 
a  wintry  scene  in  all  its  silence  and 
frozen  beauty  ;  or  he  can  draw  a  farm- 
yard with  its  crowding  life,  its  clucking, 
squeaking,  pecking  denizens.  He  can 
draw  the  song  of  a  bird,  or  the  howls  of 
the  dog  who  has  just  upset  the  stew- 
pot  ;  he  can  even  draw  abstract  sensa- 
tions such  as  rest,  stillness,  terror, 
content.  What  human  being  could 
look  without  delight  at  one  of  those 
footpieces  in  which  the  cows  are  drink- 
ing as  they  stand  in  the  river  among 
the  flying  swallows  and  the  magpies  ? 

The  story  of  Bewick's  boyhood  is 
delightfully  told  by  himself  in  his  me- 
moir, of  which  Mr.  Bain  kindly  lent  us 
the  beautiful  memorial  edition.  Mr. 
Dobson's  comment  is  as  follows :  "  Now 
he  is  taming  a  runaway  horse  by  riding 
it  bare-backed  over  the  sykes  and 
burns  ;  now  frightening  oxen  into  the 
river  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
'  delightful  dash  ;  '  now  scampering  off 
naked  over  the  fells  with  his  com- 
ptmions  in  imitation  of  the  savages  in 
•  Robinson  Crusoe.'  "  Mr.  Dobson  also 
quotes  from  the  lovely  passage  in  which 
Bewick  describes  how  from  his  earliest 
childhood  by  the  little  window  at  his 
bed-head  he  had  listened  to  the  flooded 
burn,  or  watched  from  the  byre-door 
the  rarer  birds,  the  woodcocks,  the 
snipes,  the  redwings,  the  fieldfares, 
which  in  winter  made  their  unwonted 
appearance  in  the  frozen  landscape. 
Wlien  he  was  fourteen  he  was  sent 
from  Ovingham  to  Newcastle  to  learn 
engraving  from  Mr.  Ralph  Beilby.  He 
liked  his  master,  he  liked  the  business  ; 
"  But  to  part  from  the  country  and  to 
leave  all  its  beauties  behind  me  with 
which  I  had  been  all  my  life  charmed 
in  an  extreme  degree  — and  in  a  way  I 
cannot  describe  —  I  can  only  say  my 
heart  was  like    to   break,  and  as  we 
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passed  along  I  inwardly  bade  farewell 
to  the  whining  wilds,  to  Mickly  bank, 
and  to  the  Stob-Cross  hill."  Then  he 
settles  down  to  the  assiduous,  laborious 
life.  Bewick  himself  enumerates  the 
works  he  was  employed  upon.  Pipe- 
moulds,  bottle  -moulds,  brass  clock- 
faces,  coffin-plates,  stamps,  seals,  bill- 
heads and  cyphers,  and  crests  for 
silversmiths.  In  the  !N'ewcastle  Mu- 
seum are  some  of  the  shop-signs  and 
stamps  designed  by  him,  advertise- 
ments of  millinery,  of  "  Bird's  fash- 
ionable drapery,"  engraved  as  on  an 
ornament  to  head  the  bill,  just  as  doc- 
tors silver  the  pill  which  they  pre- 
scribe. 

Bewick  once  came  away  to  London, 
whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  where  friends  and  abundant  orders 
for  work  were  in  waiting.  For  a  few 
months  he  paced  the  Strand  and  its 
adjacent  streets  on  his  way  to  and  from 
his  work ;  he  spent  his  evenings  in 
Brook  Street,  where  instead  of  asking 
for  bread  and  milk  he  '^  now  learnt  to 
call  for  a  pint  of  porter  ; "  elsewhere 
he  describes  his  first  draught  of  brandy 
and  water.  He  frequented  Westmins- 
ter Abbey,  but  he  said  that  nothing 
he  found  in  London  could  ever  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  peace,  of 
natural  space,  and  old  associations, 
and  that  he  had  rather  herd  sheep 
at  five  shillings  a  week  than  earn 
guineas  and  fame  in  this  world  of 
extremes.  "  The  country  of  my  old 
friends,  the  manners  of  the  people  of 
that  day,  the  scenery  of  Tyneside, 
seemed  altogether  to  form  a  paradise 
for  me,  and  I  longed  to  see  it  again." 
So  he  went  back  to  his  own  home  and 
his  own  people,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  honorable  faithful  life  among 
them. 

Some  people  live  their  own  lives 
quietly  and  with  conscience,  and  by  so 
doing  add  incalculably  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  world  around  them.  Be- 
wick is  one  of  these  people,  nor  after 
all  does  he  need  any  conjurer  lo  point 
out  his* merits  and  charming  genius. 


From  Loognian'i  Mtguine.. 
THE  LIONS  IN  TRAFALGAR  SQUAfiE.^ 

BY  BICHABD  J£FF£RIB8. 

The  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square  are  to^ 
me  the  centre  of  London.     By  those 
lions  began  my  London  work  ;    from 
them,  as  spokes  from  the  middle  of  a 
wheel,  radiate  my  London    thoughts. 
Standing  by  them  and  looking  south 
you  have  in  front  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  resides  the  mastership  of 
England ;  at  your  back  is  the  National 
Gallery,  that  is    art,  and  farther  back 
the  British  Museum,  books.     To   the- 
right  lies  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  th& 
West  End  ;   to  the  left  the   roar  and 
labor,  the  craft  and  gold,  of  the  City. 
For  themselves  they  are  the  only  mon- 
ument in  this  vast  capital  worthy  of  a 
second  visit  as  a  monument.     Over  the 
entire  area  covered  by  the  metropolis- 
there  does  not  exist  another  work   of 
art  in  the  open  air.    There  are  many 
structures  and    things,  no    other    art. 
The  outlines  of  the  great  animals,  the- 
bold  curves  and  firm  touches  of  the 
master  hand,  the  deep  indents,  as  it 
were,  of  his  thumb  on  the  plastic  metal,, 
all   the    technique   and    grasp    written 
there,  is  legible  at   a   glance.      Then 
comes  the  pose  and  expression  of  the- 
whole,  the  calm  strength  in  repose,  the- 
indifference  to  little  tilings,  the  resolute 
view  of  great  ones.     Lastly,  the  soul  of 
the  maker,  the  spirit  which  was  taken 
from    nature,    abides    in    the   massive 
bronze.     These    lines  are    finer    than 
those  that  crouch  in  the   cages  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens ;    these    are    truer 
and  more  real,  and,  besides,  these  are 
lions  to    whom   has    been    added  the 
heart  of   h,  man.      Nothing    disfigures- 
them  ;  smoke  and,  what  is  much  worse,, 
black    rain  —  rain    which    washes    the 
atmosphere   of  the   suspended   mud  — 
does  not  affect  them  in  the  least.     If 
the  choke-damp  of  fog  obscures  them, 
it  leaves  no  stain  on  the  design  ;  if  the 
surfaces  be  stained,  the  idea  made  tan- 
gible in  metal    is  not.    They  are   no 
more  touched  than  Time  itself  by  the 
alternations  of  the  seasons.    The  only 
noble  open-air  work  of  native  art  in  the 

>  This,  I  fear,  is  the  last  paper  that  will  appear 
in  this  magagjne  by  Biohard  Jefferies.  «£d. 
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foar-million  city,  they  rest  there  su- 
preme and  are  the  centre.  Did  such  a 
work  exist  now  in  Venice,  what  im- 
mense folios  would  he  issued  ahout 
it  I  All  the  language  of  the  studios 
would  be  huddled  together  in  piled-up 
and  running-over  laudation,  and  curses 
on  our  insular  swine-eyes  that  could 
not  see  it.  I  have  not  been  to  Venice, 
therefore  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  mediaeval  potsherd ;  this 
I  do  know,  that  in  all  the  endless  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  galleries  in 
London,  year  after  year  exposed  and 
disappearing  like  snow  somewhere  un- 
seen, never  has  there  appeared  one 
with  such  a  subject  as  this.  Weak, 
feeble,  mosaic,  gimcrack,  colored  tiles, 
and  fkr-f etched  compound  monsters, 
artificial  as  the  graining  on  a  deal  front 
door,  they  cannot  be  compared ;  it  is 
the  gingerbread  gilt  on  a  circus  car  to 
the  column  of  a  Greek  temple.  This 
is  pure  open  air,  grand  as  nature  her- 
self, because  it  is  nature  with,  as  I  say, 
the  heart  of  a  man  added. 

But  if  any  one  desire  the  meretri- 
cious painting  of  warm  light  and  cool 
yet  not  hard  shade,  the  effect  of  color, 
with  the  twitching  of  triangles,  the 
spangles  glittering,  and  all  the  arrange- 
ment contrived  to  take  the  eye,  then  he 
can  have  it  here  as  well  as  noble  sculp- 
ture. Ascend  the  steps  to  the  National 
Grallery,  and  stand  looking  over  the 
balustrade  down  across  the  square  in 
summer  hom*s.  Let  the  sun  have 
sloped  enough  to  throw  a  slant  of 
shadow  outward ;  let  the  fountains 
splash  whose  bubbles  restless  speak  of 
rest  and  leisure,  idle  and  dreamy  ;  let 
the  blue-tinted  pigeons  nod  their  heads 
walking,  and  anon  crowd  through  the 
air  to  the  roof-tops.  Shadow  upon  the 
one  side,  bright  light  upon  the  other, 
azure  above  and  swallows.  Ever  roll- 
ing the  human  stream  flows,  mostly  on 
the  south  side  yonder,  near  enough  to 
be  audible,  but  toned  to  bearableness. 
A  stream  of  human  hearts,  every  atom  a 
living  mind,  filled  with  what  thoughts  ? 
— a  stream  that  ran  through  Rome 
once  but  has  altered  its  course  and 
wears  away  the  banks  here  now  and 
triturates  its  own  atoms,  the  hearts,  to 


dust  in  the  process.  Yellow  omni- 
buses and  red  cabs,  dark,  shining  car* 
riages,  chestnut  horses,  all  rushing,  and 
by  their  motion  mixing  their  colors  so 
that  the  commonness  of  it  disappears 
and  the  hues  remain,  a  streak  drawn  in 
the  groove  of  the  street  —  dashed  has- 
tily with  thick  camel's  hair.  In  the 
midst  the  calm  lions,  dusky,  unmoved ^ 
full  always  of  the  one  grand  idea  that 
was  infused  into  them.  So  full  of  it 
that  the  golden  sun  and  the  bright  wall 
of  the  eastern  houses,  the  shade  that 
is  slipping  towards  them,  the  sweet 
swallows  and  the  azure  sky,  all  the 
human  stream  holds  of  wealth  and 
power  and  coroneted  panels  —  nature,, 
man,  and  city  —  pass  as  naught.  Mind 
is  stronger  than  matter.  The  soul  alone 
stands  when  the  sun  sinks,  when  the 
shade  is  universal  night,  when  the 
vans'  wheels  are  silent  and  the  dust 
rises  no  more. 

At  summer  noontide  when  the  day 
surrounds  us  and  it  is  bright  light  even 
in  the  shadow,  I  like  to  stand  by  one  of 
the  lions  and  yield  to  the  old  feelings 
The  sunshine  glows  on  the  dusky  crea- 
ture, as  it  seems,  not  on  the  surface ^ 
but  under  the  skin,  as  if  it  came  up  from 
out  of  the  limb.  The  roar  of  the  rolling 
wheels  sinks  and  becomes  distant  a» 
the  sound  of  a  waterfall  when  dreams- 
are  coming.  All  the  abundant  human 
life  is  smoothed  and  levelled,  the- 
abruptness  of  the  individuals  lost  in 
the  flowing  current,  like  separate  flowers 
drawn  along  in  a  border^  like  music 
heard  so  far  off  that  the  notes  are 
molten  and  the  theme  only  remains. 
The  abyss  of  the  sky  over  and  the  an- 
cient sun  are  near.  They  only  are 
close  at  hand,  they  and  immortal 
thought.  When  the  yellow  Syrian  lions 
stood  in  old  time  of  Egypt,  then,  too,^ 
the  sunlight  gleamed  on  the  eyes  of 
men,  as  now  this  hour  on  mine.  The 
same  consciousness  of  light,  the  same 
sun,  but  the  eyes  that  saw  it  and  mine, 
how  far  apart !  The  immense  lion  here 
beside  me  expresses  larger  nature  — 
cosmos  —  the  ever-existent  thought 
which  sustains  the  world.  Massiveness 
exalts  the  mind  till  the  vast  roads  of 
space  which  the  sun  tramples  are  as 
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aa  arm's  length.  Such  a  moment  can- 
not endure  long  ; .  gradually  the  roar 
deepens,  the  current  resolves  into  in- 
dividuals, the  houses  return,  it  is  only 
a  square. 

But  a  square  potent.  For  London  is 
the  only  real  place  in  the  world.  The 
cities  turn  towards  London  as  young 
partridges  run  to  their  mother.  The 
cities  know  that  they  are  not  real. 
They  are  only  houses  and  wharves,  and 
bricks  and  stucco ;  only  outside.  The 
minds  of  all  men  in  them,  merchants, 
artists,  thinkers,  are  bent  on  London. 
Thither  they  go  as  soon  as  they  can. 
San  Francisco  thinks  London  ;  so  does 
St.  Petersburg.  Men  amuse  themselves 
in  Paris  ;  they  work  in  London.  Gold 
is  made  abroad,  but  London  has  a  hook 
and  line  on  every  napoleon  and  dollar, 
pulling  the  round  discs  hither.  A  house 
is  not  a  dwelling  if  a  man's  heart  be 
elsewhere.  Now  the  heart  of  the  world 
IS  in  London,  and  the  cities  with  the 
simulacrum  of  man  in  them  are  empty. 
They  are  moving  images  only  ;  stand 
here  and  you  are  real. 


From  Nature. 
THE  SMELLING-SENSE  AND  TASTE  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  MAORIS. 

I  HAVE  already  more  than  once 
touched  on  the  superior  powers  of  sight 
of  the  ancient  Maoris  ;  and  it  has  often 
occurred  to  my  mind  that  they  also  pos- 
sessed a  very  keenly  developed  sense  of 
smell,  which  was  largely  and  quickly 
shown  whenever  anything  sweetly  odor- 
iferous, however  fine  and  subtle,  had 
been  used  —  as  eau  de  Cologne,  essence 
of  lavender,  etc.  Indeed,  this  sense  was 
the  more  clearly  exhibited  in  the  use  of 
their  own  native  perfumes,  all  highly 
odorous  and  collected  with  labor.  Yet 
this  sensitive  organization  always  ap- 
peared to  be  the  more  strange  when  the 
horribly  stinking  smells  of  two  of  their 
common  articles  of  food  — often,  in  the 
olden  times,  in  daily  use — are  consid- 
ered ;  rotten  corn  (maize,  dry  and  hard, 
in  the  cob)  long  steeped  in  water  to 
soften  it,  and  dried  shark.  The  former, 
however,  has  long  been  abandoned  ;  yet 


at  one  period  every  village  at  the  north 
had  its  steeping-pit.  There  were  two 
or  three  ferns  —  viz.,  Hymenophyllum 
aangmnolentuniy  a  very  strong-smelling 
species,  hence,  too,  its  specific  name  ; 
dried  specimens  not  only  retain  their 
powerful  odor,  but  impart  it  to  the 
drying  papers  ;  Polypodium  pustulatumy 
having  an  agreeable  delicate  scent ;  and 
Doodia  fragrans,  a  neat  little  species  ; 
this  last  was  so  far  esteemed  as  some- 
times to  give  name  to  the  locality  where 
it  grew,  as  Puke  mokimoki,  the  little 
isolated  hill  which  once  stood  where  the 
Recreation  Ground  now  is  in  Napier, 
that  hill  having  been  levelled  to  fill  in 
the  deep  middle  swamp  in  Monroe 
Street.  One  of  the  Pittoaporum  trees, 
tawhtri  (P.  tenuifolium)j  also  yielded  a 
fragrant  gum ;  but  the  choicest  and 
the  rarest  was  obtained  from  the  pecul- 
iar plant  taramea  (Aciphylla  Colenacn)^ 
which  inhabits  the  Alpine  zone,  and 
which  I  have  only  met  with  near  the 
summits  of  the  Kuahine  mountain 
range,  w^here  it  is  very  common  and 
very  troublesome  to  the  traveller  that 
way.  The  gum  of  this  plant  was  only 
collected  through  much  labor,  toil,  and 
difficulty,  accompanied,  too,  with  cer- 
tain ceremonial  {taboo)  observances. 
An  old  tohunga  (skilled  man,  and  priest) 
once  informed  me  that  the  taramea  gum 
could  only  be  got  by  very  young  women 
—  virgins,  and  by  them  only  after  cer- 
tain prayers,  charms,  etc.,  duly  said  by 
the  tohunga.  There  is  a  sweet  little 
nursery  song  of  endearment,  expressive 
of  much  love,  containing  the  names  of 
all  four  of  their  perfumes,  which  I  have 
not  unfrequently  heard  affectionately 
and  soothingly  sung  by  a  Maori  mother 
to  her  child  while  nursing  and  fondling 
it:  — 

Taku  hei  piripiri, 
Taku  hei  mokimoki, 
Taku  hei  tawhiri, 
Taku  kati-taramea. 

My  little    neck-satchel    of    sweet-scented 

moss, 
My  little  neck-satchel  of  fragrant  fern, 
My  little  neck-satchel  of  odoriferous  gum, 
My  sweet-smelling   neck-locket  of   sharp- 
pointed  taramea. 

W.    COLENSO. 
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The  SouVs  Awakening,  etc. 


THE  SOUL'S  AWAKENING. 
YESTERDAY. 

Undine  speaks : 

I  STAXD  in  the  hush  of  the  hastening  river, 

Undet  willows  that  quiver  from  grey  to 
green; 

And  the  dreaming  lilies  raise  fair  flower 
faces 

To  touch  my  knees,  from  their  deep  re- 
cesses. 

The  cool  clear  pools,  where  the  rushes  lean. 

I  fear  no  care,  and  I  feel  no  sorrow, 
Life,  to  you  mortals  so  full  of  pain. 
To  me  goes  by  as  a  dream  of  pleasure, 
Like  the  dancing  river,  a  laughing  measure, 
And  to-day  in  to-morrow  returns  again. 

And  yet,  sometimes,  as  I  watch  the  river 
I  wonder  if  life  could  give  something  more, 
For  at  whiles  I  weary  of  shade  and  sunlight, 
Of  all  the  changes  of  star  and  moonlight, 
Of  the  ripples  breaking  against  the  shore. 

TO-DAY. 

What  has  happened  since  yesterday  ? 
Was  it  a  God  who  sat  on  yon  stone 
And  sang  sweet  songs  to  the  stream,  alone, 
While  I  peeped  from  under  the  willows 

grey? 
And  his  eyes  lit  on  mine  as  I  wondering 

stood. 
And  his  wonderful  eyes  shone  clear  and  still. 
Like  some  moimtain  lake  in  the  heart  of  a 

hill. 
Or  a  pool  in  the  depths  of  a  wood. 

And  he  beckoned  me  on  where  the  lilies 

swayed 
On  the  glassy  stream,  with  their  bright  eyes 

wide 
And  trembling,  I  waited  by  his  side. 
And  as  I  listened,  the  song  he  played 
On  the  reedy  pipes,  wove  into  my  brain  ; 
Music  that  told  of  pain  and  strife. 
Of  love  and  of  longing,  the  song  of  life ; 
Some  day  I  shall  hear  it  again. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  stood  mid  the  flowers 
With  the  song  in  my  ears,  and  his  eyes  on 

mine ; 
But  I  know  that  somehow  I  have  passed 

the  line 
Which  separates  this  day  from  that ;  the 

hours 
Are  not  as  once.     Something  has  passed 

away, 
Changing  the  song  of  the  summer  birds, 
I  would  I  had  never  heard  his  words. 
Oh  for  yesterday— yesterday  I 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  ART. 

(Paleolithic  Man.) 

TO  J.   G. 

A  SAVAGE,  in  a  bleak  world,  on  a  waste, 
*  Midst  fir-tree-coverM  mountains,  led  his 
life; 
The  claws  and  fangs  of  mighty  beasts  he 
faced  — 
A  hunter,  seeking  food   for   child   and 
wife. 

And,  on  the  smooth  wall  of  his  cavern  lair. 
The  image  of  a  reindeer  once  he  drew,  — 

Small,  to  the  life,  with  faithful  lines  and 
fair. 
That  all  its  antler-blanchings  copied  true. 

Was  he  a  savage  ?    No  I  a  Man.    The  dew 
Of  pity  touch' d  him  ;  the  sweet  brother- 
hood 
Of    Nature's    general    offspring   well    he 
knew  :  — 
Humane,    he    loved ;    ingenious,   under- 
stood. 

More :  the  desires  that  kindling  hearts  in- 
flame. 
To  leave  dull  rest,  and  court  congenial 
woe — 
The  love  of  beauty,  and  the  thirst  for  fame, 
Throbb'd  faintly  in  that  huntsman  long 
ago! 

And,  friend  !  the  self-same  passion  in  his 
breast 
That  stirrM,  and  wrought  to  permanence 
divine 
One  form  of  grace,  most  touchingly  ex- 
pressed. 
Stirs  in  your  heart  to-day,  and  stirs  in 

mine  ! 
Academy.  GEORGE  DoUGLAS. 


Wake,  baby  dear  I 
The  good,  glad  morning's  here ; 
The  dove  is  cooing  soft  and  low, 
The  lark  sings  loud  and  clear. 

Wake,  baby,  wake  I 
Long  since  the  day  did  break. 
The  daisy  buds  are  all  uncurled, 
The  son  laughs  in  the  lake. 

Wake,  baby  dear  I 
Thy  mother's  waiting  near, 
And  love,  and  flowers,  and  birds,  and  STm^ 
And  all  things  bright  and  dear. 

£.  Nbsbit. 
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From  Blackwood's  BCagaxine. 
MOBS. 

The  year  1893  is  a  great  centenary 
anniversary.  We  have  no  intention  of 
inflicting  on  our  readers  a  rechauffe  of 
the  French  Revolution,  h  la  Mr.  Rigby, 
or  of  recalling  to  them  those  visions  of 
the  "raw  mechanic's  bloody  thumb," 
which  haunted  the  pillow  of  Sir  Aylmer 
Aylmer.  But  we  may  fairly  choose  the 
beginning  of  the  year  '93  for  saying  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  mob  vio- 
lence, and  of  the  imbecility  with  which 
it  has  too  often  been  encountered,  both 
in  this  country  and  others,  both  before 
and  after  the  great  convulsion  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  the  winter  of  1793, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  was  at  its  height 
in  Paris.  In  the  previous  August  the 
Tuileries  had  been  stormed  by  the  mob, 
and  Louis  XVI.  and  royal  family  sent 
prisoners  to  the  Temple.  This  was 
followed  by  the  massacres  of  the  pris- 
oners. In  September  the  National 
Convention  met  for  the  first  time,  and 
decreed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as 
a  king  had  now  become  useless,  in  the 
following  January  he  was  murdered. 
That  the  reform  of  the  French  govern- 
ment might  have  been  accomplished 
without  these  atrocities  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted.  That  it  was  not  so 
accomplished  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  and  the  toleration  of  popu- 
lar excesses  till  they  had  got  beyond  all 
control. 

If  we  commence  this  article  with  some 
remarks  which  seem  to  savor  of  tru- 
isms, our  readers  should  remember  that 
there  are  numerous  precepts  and  max- 
ims, both  political,  social,  and  religious, 
of  which  the  world,  although  perfectly 
familiar  with  them,  requires  to  be  from 
time  to  time  reminded,  as  circumstances 
arise  investing  them  with  fresh  signifi- 
cance. The  inalienable  rights  of  man, 
for  example,  is  a  phrase  to  which  no 
sensible  person  attaches  any  real  impor- 
tance. But  foolish  people  ma}**  occa- 
sionally make  it  necessary  to  repeat  that 
in  a  civilized  community  the  rights  of 
man  mean  only  his  rights  as  a  citizen  — 
those,  that  is,  which  he  can  exercise 
without  injury  to  others,  or  Tiolation  of 


the  laws  by  which  tlie  community  of 
which  he  is  a  member  has  bound  itself 
together.    If  he  wishes  to  go  outside  of 
these,  he  must  quit  the  political  society 
of  which  they  are  the  rule,  and  betake 
himself  elsewhere.     This  well-known 
truth  is  embodied  in  the  legal  maxim 
sic  utere  tuo  est  alieno  non  kedas.    If  the 
representatives  of  a  single  class  have  a 
right  to  assemble  in  large  numbers  in 
the  heart  of  a  busy  and  populous  me- 
tropolis, to  the  obstruction  of  ordinary 
traffic,  and  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
inconvenience  of  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious citizens,  the  government  which 
represents  all  classes  has  at  least  an 
equal  right  to  interfere  when  the  ob- 
struction and  annoyance  have  passed  a 
certain  limit  and  reached  a  height  at 
which  they  put  a  stop  to  public  busi- 
ness.   When  that  point  has  been  passed 
is  a  question  for  governments  to  de- 
termine ;    but  if  they  allow   it   to    be 
transgressed  with  impunity,  they  make 
themselves  answerable  for  consequences 
which,  if  they  have  ever  contemplated, 
they  must  have  believed  to  be  impossi- 
ble ;  and  it  will  be  partly  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  point  out  the  folly  of  any 
such  belief,  and  to    show  with  what 
startling    suddenness    impunity   begets 
audacity,  till  what  began  as  a  common 
riot  may  end  in  an  attempted  revolu- 
tion.   The  original  purpose  with  which 
a  large  crowd  is  gathered  together,  and 
the  particular  objects  which  the  orators 
who  address  them  have  in  view,  may 
be  either  culpable  or  laudable.      But 
that  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to 
the  risks  which  they  involve.    As  no 
chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link, 
so  it  may  truly  be  said  that  no  mob  is 
safer   than    its  worst   elements.     The 
more  well-disposed  among  the  crowd 
have  no  control    over  these,  and  can 
neither  prevent  them  from  following  in 
procession  nor  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  confusion  and  possibly  the  dark* 
ness  which  may  ensue  to  carry  out  d^-:. 
signs  of  their  own  with  which  the  main 
body  of  the  meeting  has  no  sympathy. 
Every  great  open-air    meeting   is  at- 
tended by  a  contingent  of  this  character, 
the  camp-followers  of  the  regular  army, 
ready  for  any  mischief,  and  only  re- 
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istrained  from  comtnittiiig  it  by  the  vigi- 
itetnce  and  activit}'  of  a  small  body  of 
menj  which  cannot  always  be  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  or  guard  every  weak 
point. 

The  thieves  and. ruffians  who  hang 
tibout  the  great  open-air  meetings  in 
London,  and  have  no  other  objects  in 
view  than  plunder,  liquor,  and  destruc- 
tion, the  pillage  of  shops,  the  breaking 
of  windows,  and  the.i pleasure  of  ^  insult- 
ing or  robbing  well-dressed  ladies  and 
.gentlemen,  may  no  doubt  be  the  occa- 
sion of  great  loss,  terror,  and  anxiety  to 
those  whom  the  law  is  for  the  moment 
Xmable  to  protect ;  and  we  presume  it 
Vill  be  admitted  by  the  more  sane  and 
^rational  section  of  the  Radical  party 
that  even  mere  life  and  property  are 
things  to  be  protected  from  violence  — 
if  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  an 

-  abridgment  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  masses.  But  we  readily  admit 
that  the  modern  English  mob  —  we  use 
the  word  in  no  disrespectful  sense,  but 
simply  as  the  readiest  to  hand  —  has 
Ideas  above  those  of  mere  riot.  We 
know  that  its  leaders  would  prevent  if 
they  could  anything  in  the  shape  of 
vulgar  disorder,  which  only  serves  to 
put  society  on  its  guard,  and  indefinitely 
postpone  the  golden  age  which  they 
anticipate.  But  what  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  this,  that  the  roughs  and  rogues, 
however  sincerely  disowned  and  repu- 

'  diated  in  the  beginning,  might  be  found 
highly  useful  allies  in  the  end  —  in  the 
event,  that  is,  of  a  real  conflict  with  the 
authorities  ;  and  that  desperate  individ- 
uals, who  are  never  wanting  on  such 
occasions,  might  use  them  as  instru- 
ments for  carrying  disturbance  so  far 
as  to  bring  us  within  reach  of  changes 
which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
specify. 
Speaking  only  the  other  day  in  Lon- 

•don,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  is  reported  to  have  said  that 

*'lh.  Eiigland  democracy  had  surroonded  itself 
with  fewer  checks  and  safeguards  than  In 
any  other  country :  the  venerable  throne 
'  still  remained,  and  served  to  conceal  the 
;  greatness  of  the  changes  that  had  taken 
'  place ;  bat  no  institution  could  now  with- 
stand any  general  demand  of  the  mass  of 


the  people,  seeing  that  they  possessed  in  the 
popular  House  of  Parliament  an  assembly, 
whose  vote,  given  however  hastily,  could 
effect  the  most  revolutionary  change.  The 
mass  of  our  people  were,  however,  well  dis- 
posed, and  would  listen  with  respect  to  the 
views  of  those  in  other  classes.  It  was  well 
to  remember  that  upon  the  wisdom,  the 
good  sense,  and  the  self-restraint  of  the 
masses  rested  this  splendid  edifice,  and  that 
everything  we  could  do  to  bring  political 
'knowledge  and  judgment  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses  was  now  more  than  ever 
called  for. 

This  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  we 
have  no  constitutional  backbone  or 
power  of  resistance  left ;  that  the  mon- 
archy, the  Church,  and  the  aristocracy, 
our  commercial  credit,  our  colonial  em- 
pire, and  our  place  among  the  nations, 
exist  only  upon  sufferance,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  class  who,  in  moments  of 
excitement,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
worst  amons:  them.  Not  all  the  edu- 
cation  in  the  world  will  prevent  the 
respectable  people  who  assemble  in 
Trafalgar  Square  from  giving  place  in 
the  day  of  battle  to  the  more  reckless 
and  brutalized  spirits  who  flock  in  from 
the  slums  of  Whitechapel,  or  from 
submitting  to  whatever  leader  shall 
suggest  the  most  daring  and  criminal 
undertaking.  These  are  the  men  —  we 
apologize  again  for  repeating  such  a 
truism  —  these  are  the  men  who  always 
come  to  the  front  in  times  of  turbulence, 
and  who  have  shown  us  over  and  over 
again  the  folly  of  waiting  to  take  pre- 
cautions until  they  have  appeared  upon 
the  scene. 

If  Mr.  Bryce  is  driven  to  make  the 
admissions  contained  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, we  shall  hardly  be  thought  to 
have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion either  in  what  we  have  said  or  in 
what  we  are  about  to  say.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Bryce.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  a  hasty  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  sweep  away  all  our  institutions 
—  "  the  splendid  fabric,"  as  Mrl  Biyce 
well  calls  it,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
ancestors.  We  believe  that  the  nu- 
merous and  powerful  body  who  repre- 
sent the  intelligence  and  the  property, 
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the  great  traditions  and  the  splendid 
history  of  Great  Britain,  backed  up  as 
they  would  be  by  a  large  section  of 
the  working  classes,  have  still  in  their 
hands  the  means  of  repelling  such  at- 
tacks upon  our  existing  political  and 
social  system  as  Mr.  Bryce  is  here  sup- 
posing, if  they  only  have  the  courage 
and  foresight  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  to 
look  full  in  the  face  the  contingencies 
which  he  here  foreshadows. 

Mobs  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  classes.  There  are  those  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  conduct,  or  the 
treatment,  of  obnoxious  or  popular  in- 
dividuals, as  the  case  may  be,  such  as 
Sacheverell,  Porteous,  Wilkes,  Queen 
Caroline.  Secondly,  there  are  those, 
and  these,  of  course,  the  most  numer- 
ous, which  are  caused  exclusively  by 
the  action  of  the  legislature  in  either 
maintaining  or  enacting  what  the  peo- 
ple consider  bad  laws,  or  in  refusing 
what  they  consider  good  ones.  Mobs 
of  this  kind  were  the  Excise  mob  in 
1733,  the  Gordon  riots  in  1780,  the  Ke- 
form  riots  of  1820, 1831,  and  186G,  and 
the  Press  riots  and  Keform  riots  in 
France  in  1830  and  1848.  The  third 
class  of  mobs,  mobs  which  are  in  their 
inception  and  original  design  political 
and  revolutionarj',  and  instigated  by 
persons  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
governments  and  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  condition  of  society,  began,  we 
may  say,  with  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  mobs  of  the  second  kind 
may  easily  become  mobs  of  the  third, 
either  through  the  mismanagement  of 
the  authorities,  or  by  the  action  of 
political  and  social  anarchists  who  see 
their  opportunity,  and  have  the  skill 
and  boldness  to  make  use  of  it.  As  no 
English  mob  of  this  class  has  ever 
achieved  anything  approaching  even  to 
a  momentary  success,  we  have  been 
right  in  despising  them,  and  in  laugh- 
ing at  those  who  apprehended  any  seri- 
ous danger  from  them.  But  we  are 
only  right  in  so  doing  as  long  as  we 
know  that  with  all  parties  alike  the 
principle  of  authority  is  safe  ;  and  that 
it  will  never  be  so  far  neglected  as  to 
allow  of  a  mob  assuming  more  formi- 
dable proportions,  and,  emboldened  by 


impunity,  attempting  to  change  th^ 
constitution.  When  we  cease  to  be  as^ 
sured  of  this,  the  situation  is  altered*. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  victory  of  the 
mob  that  is  to  be  feared.  Any  collisioili 
at  all,  either  with  the  police  or  the  mil- 
itar}' ,  entailing  bodily  injuries  or  loss  of 
life  upon  the  combatants,  would  make 
the  defeat  of  the  rioters  only  a,  shade 
less  disastrous  than  their  triumph.  It 
should  be  our  object  to  prevent  a  con- 
flict, however  sure  we  may  be  that  the 
police  will  be  successful ;  and  that  is 
only  to  be  done  by  taking  care  that  the 
mob  never  gets  out  of  hand  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  government  are  steadily 
enforced. 

The  hands  of  the  executive  have 
been  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
creation  of  the  police  force.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  soldiers  to 
deal  with  any  ordinary  riot,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  if  disorder  was  often 
permitted  to  reach  a  great  height  be- 
fore it  was  suppressed.  There  was  a 
natural  reluctance  in  England  to  call 
out  the  troops  for  such  a  purpose.  A 
standing  army  was  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  appendages  of  the  most  un- 
popular dynasty  in  our  annals,  and 
under  the  two  first  Georges,  and  even 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  no  Whig  govern- 
ment felt  anxious  to  employ  it.  But 
now  that  we  have  no  such  reason  for 
hesitating  to  employ  a  quite  different- 
kind  of  force  in  the  suppression  of  pop-' 
ular  tumults,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
government  which  neglects  to  do  its 
duty  to  the  public. 

Although  the  mobs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  led  to  very  lamentable  results, 
they  were  attended  by  little  or  no  polit- 
ical danger,  because  they  almost  always 
reflected  the  opinions  of  a  considerable 
body  of  the  public,  and  often  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  aristocracy  who  took  good 
care  to  keep  them  clear  of  democratic 
tendencies.     This  is  eminentlv  true  of 

ft/ 

the  Sacheverell  mob  in  1709.  The  gov- 
ernment  had  made  Sacheverell  a  mar- 
tyr, and  the  working  classes  who  were 
Churchmen  and  Tories  were  easily  in- 
duced to  get  up  a  demonstration  in  his 
favor.     According   to    Burnet,    whose 
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house  in  St.  John's  Court,  Clerkenwell, 
narrowly  escaped  from  being  burned, 
men  of  rank  were  seen  among  the 
crowd  throwing  money  to  the  rioters 
i^om  their  carriage-windows.  Over- 
flowing with  animal  and  ardent  spirits, 
the  mob  in  a  light-hearted  manner 
burned  half-a-dozen  conventicles,  killed 
a  Whig  or  two  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
thrashed  a  few  more,  and  satisfied  with 
this  indication  of  their  principles,  after 
a  nice  little  holiday  of  three  weeks,  re- 
turned to  their  usual  occupations.  The 
Guards  were  certainly  called  out,  but  the 
rioters  always  managed  to  evade  them. 

It  was  thought  that  Sacheverell  would 
not  have  escaped  so  easily  had  not  the 
House  of  Lords  been  alarmed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  mob  ;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  he  was  only  suspended 
from  preacliing  for  three  years,  his  par- 
tisans hailed  the  sentence  as  a  triumph. 
The  effect  upon  the  London  populace 
was  still  more  marked  than  it  was 
upon  the  Whig  peers.  They  had  tasted 
blood.  They  had  braved  the  law  with 
success.  They  had  indulged  their  nat- 
ural taste  for  havoc  and  outrage  with 
almost  absolute  impunity.  Henceforth 
the  mob  increased  in  turbulence  for 
several  years,  till  in  1717  we  find  Addi- 
son goaded  into  writing  as  follows  in 
the  *' Freeholder,"  No.  50  —  woixls  not 
altogether  inappropriate  to  our  own 
times  :  ''If  that  extraordinary  lenity 
and  forbearance,  which  has  been  hith- 
erto shown  on  those  occasions,  proves 
ineffectual  to  that  purpose,  these  mis- 
creants of  the  community  ought  to  be 
made  sensible  that  our  constitution  is 
armed  with  a  sufficient  force  for  the 
reformation  of  such  disorders,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  public  peace." 

But  between  1710  and  1733  no  such 
outbreak  as  the  Sacheverell  riots  is  re- 
corded. In  the  last-mentioned  year, 
however,  we  come  to  the  famous  Ex- 
cise Bill  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Here  we  are 
to  suppose  that  the  mob  were  clearly 
in  the  wrong,  and  the  government  as 
clearly  in  the  right ;  yet  they  were 
overborne  by  violence  and  intimidation. 
A  ferocious  mob  assembled  in  Palace 
Yard,  penetrated  to  the  lobbies,  and 


besieged  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
,  Commons.  The  Tory  Opposition  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, member  for  the  City,  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  well-informed  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  thought 
it  very  hard  "  that  merchants  of  figure 
and  character  might  not  come  down  to 
the  lobbies  to  consult  with  their  friends 
on  questions  which  affected  their  own 
interests."  Unfortunately  these  men 
of  figure  and  character  were  totally 
unable  to  control  their  less  responsible 
allies.  No  doubt  there  were  many  such 
men  who  were  honestly  opposed  to 
the  Excise  Bill.  But  w^hen  they  were 
most  wanted  they  were  not  to  be  found. 
What  Walpole  himself  thought  about 
it  is  well  worth  quoting  :  — 

There  is  now  a  most  extraordinary  con- 
course of  people  at  our  doors.  Gentlemen 
may  say  what  they  please  of  the  multitudes 
now  at  our  door,  and  in  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  this  House  ;  they  may  call  them 
a  modest  multitude  if  they  will ;  but  what- 
ever temper  they  were  in  when  they  came 
hither,  it  may  be  very  much  altered  now 
after  having  waited  so  long  at  our  door.  It 
may  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  some  design- 
ing seditious  person  to  raise  a  tumult  and 
disorder  amongst  them  ;  and  when  tumults 
are  once  begun^  no  man  knotos  where  they 
may  end ;  he  is  a  greater  man  than  any  I 
know  in  the  nation  that  could  with  the 
same  ease  appease  them.  For  this  reason 
I  must  think  that  it  was  neither  prudent 
nor  regular  to  use  any  methods  for  bringing 
such  multitudes  to  this  place  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  Gentlemen  may  give 
them  what  name  they  think  fit.  It  may  be 
said  they  came  hither  as  humble  suppli- 
cants, but  I  know  whom  the  law  calls 
sturdy  beggars  ;  and  those  who  brought 
them  hither  could  not  be  certain  but  that 
they  might  have  behaved  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Walpole,  as  we  know,  was  obliged  to 
give  way  in  spite  of  his  Parliamentary 
majority.  The  mob  had  fairly  over- 
awed the  House  of  Commons,  nor  were 
they  satisfied  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  obnoxious  measure.  They  burned 
to  wreak  their  rage  upon  the  author  of 
it.  On  the  night  when  the  concession 
was  announced,  they  assembled  in 
greater  crowds  than    ever,  and   beset 
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all  the  avenues  to  the  House  When 
the  news  of  this  blockadf  was  carried 
inside,  several  of  Walpole's  friends 
went  out  to  see  if  it  was  true.  They 
came  back  and  told  him  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  make  his  way  through 
the  mob,  and  must  retire  by  some  pri- 
vate exit.  But  Walpole,  who  was  really 
the  "  brave  fellow  "  which  both  George 
II.  and  Dr.  Johnson  declared  him  to 
be,  refused  to  show  himself  afraid  of 
"  the  rabble,"  or  give  them  any  reason 
for  saying  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
bill  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  per- 
sonal apprehension.  There  was  no 
end,  he  said,  of  flying  from  such  threats 
as  these ;  so  with  half-a-dozen  friends 
on  each  side  of  him,  he  marched  out 
to  face  the  foe.  Fifty  constables  were 
employed  to  keep  a  passage  for  him. 
But  the  mob  easily  broke  through  them, 
and  a  free  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  soon 
began  to  tell.  One  ruffian  had  already 
seized  Walpole  by  the  throat.  Several 
of  his  supporters  were  severely  injured  ; 
and  then  at  length  when  their  lives 
seemed  to  be  in  instant  danger,  the 
gentlemen  drew  their  swords.  The 
mob  gave  way  before  the  flash  of  cold 
steel,  and  Walpole  eventually  reached 
his  carriage  and  got  home  unhurt. 
But  where  were  "the  men  of  figure 
and  character  "  all  this  while  ?  Where 
they  always  will  be,  we  are  afraid, 
on  such  occasions,  safe  in  their  own 
dining-rooms. 

It  matters  little  what  the  reason  may 
have  been  which  prevented  the  gov- 
ernment from  summoning  troops  to 
their  assistance.  We  are  concerned 
only  with  the  consequences.  Whether 
it  is  regard  for  an  unpopular  dynasty, 
or  fear  of  a  Radical  constituency  which 
deters  a  minister  from  taking  the  nec- 
essary measures  for  preserving  the 
public  peace,  signifies  nothing  from 
our  present  point  of  view.  There 
might  in  1733  have  been  some  discon- 
tent among  the  troops,  but  enough  could 
have  been  found  for  the  purpose.  Wal- 
pole's  conduct  is  redeemed  from  the 
charge  of  weakness  by  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  confronted  danger  when 
it  threatened  only  himself.     But  had 


the  affray  ended  differently,  had  either 
his  own  life  or  the  lives  of  any  of  his 
defenders  been  sacrificed,  history  would 
hardly  have  acquitted  him. 

Four  years  after  the  Excise  mob 
occurred  the  Forteous  mob,  with  which 
all  our  readers  are  familiar  through 
Scott's  immortal  description  of  it.  It 
only  teaches  us  what  a  mob  can  do 
when  it  is  thoroughly  determined,  and 
when  the  authorities  hesitate  to  act, 
either  from  natural  imbecility  or  fear 
of  the  severity  with  which  their  con- 
duct will  be  scrutinized.  We  shall 
shortly  have  instances  of  both. 

A  whole  generation  passed  away  be- 
fore the  London  mob  again  made  itself 
formidable.  This  was  in  1768  on  the 
imprisonment  of  Wilkes  in  the  King's 
Bench.  Wilkes  and  Liberty  was  now 
as  popular  a  cry  as  High  Church  and 
Sacheverell  had  been  sixty  years  be- 
fore, and  from  the  date  of  Wilkes's 
committal,  April  the  29th,  to  the  day 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
May  10th,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
prison  was  occupied  by  an  angry  mob, 
who  showed  more  than  once  a  disposi- 
tion to  break  it  open.  In  this  intention 
they  were  baffled ;  but  when  it  was 
known  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  a  more  determined  and  better 
organized  attempt  was  to  be  expected, 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Guards  was 
ordered  to  the  spot,  and  soon  found 
that  the  mob  were  quite  ready  to  try 
conclusions  with  them.  They  pelted 
the  soldiers  and  the  magistrate  who 
accompanied  them,  and  finally  went  to 
such  lengths  that  the  Riot  Act  was 
read,  and  the  troops  received  orders  to 
fire.  Six  men  were  killed,  and  fifteen 
persons  wounded,  including  two  women. 
But  the  prison  would  certainly  have 
been  stormed,  and  Wilkes  set  at  liberty, 
a  most  disastrous  precedent,  had  the 
magistrate  not  acted  as  he  did.  The 
coroner's  inquest  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  he  and  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Gillam,  were  both  tried  on  the  capital 
charge.  Both  were  acquitted.  But 
the  risk  they  had  run  was  not  lost  upon 
the  minds  of  the  authorities  when  the 
next  great  riot  broke  out. 
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This  was  twelve  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Gordon  riots  —  which,  like 
the  Forteous  riots,  have  had  their  vales 
sacer — but  for  the  spirit  displayed  by 
George  III.,  might  have  laid  London 
in  ashes.  In  the  year  1778  some  of  the 
most  oppressive  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
disabilities  had  been  repealed,  by  an 
act  which  gave  great  offence  to  zealous 
Protestants  both  in  Scotland  and  En- 
gland. Riots  took  place  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  Protestant 
associations  were  formed  in  both  places. 
In  the  following  year  another  was 
established  in  England,  and  of  these 
confederated  associations  Lord  George 
Gordon  was  the  president.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1780  he  undertook  to  present  a 
monster  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  2nd  of  June  was  fixed 
upon  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly 
on  that  day,  which  fell  on  Friday,  he 
convened  a  great  Protestant  meeting  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  where  Bethlehem 
Hospital  now  stands  —  and,  such  is  the 
irony  of  events,  the  site  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  cathedral  —  and  by  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  prepared  to  do  his  bidding. 
The  composition  of  the  mob  does  not 
seem  to  have  differed  very  greatly  from 
that  of  the  Excise  mob,  or  of  many 
other  mobs  in  our  own  day.  One-third 
of  it  may  have  consisted  of  honest 
fanatics,  one-third  of  such  persons  as 
are  always  attracted  by  mere  curiosity 
to  scenes  of  this  description,  and  one- 
third  of  ruffians  and  vagabonds,  who 
found  Protestantism  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse for  plunder.  Lord  George  divided 
his  army,  decorated  with  blue  cockades, 
into  three  columns,  and  marching  them 
across  the  bridges,  got  them  to  their 
places  outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  No 
special  constables  had  been  sworn  in, 
and  no  troops  were  in  readiness.  The 
authorities  relied  on  ''  the  good  sense  " 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  invitation 
given  by  Lord  George  Gordon  to  the 
magistrates  of  London,  South wark,  and 
Westminster  to  accompany  the  proces- 
sion, and  help  in  the  preservation  of 
order.    But  what  would  twenty  magis- 


trates have  done  with  no  other  force  at 
their  back  ?  When  the  mob  reached 
their  destination,  they  found  them- 
selves masters  of  the  position,  and  it 
was  soon  seen  what  their  good  sens& 
and  moderation  were  worth.  As  mem- 
bers began  to  come  down,  all  sorts  of 
outrages  followed.  They  broke  Lord 
Mansfield's  carriage- windows,  and  tore 
his  robes.  They  pulled  off  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's  lawn  sleeves,  and 
threw  them  in  his  face.  They  dragged 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  his  car- 
riage, which  they  smashed  to  pieces,, 
while  he  himself  with  difficulty  made 
his  way  into  an  adjoining  house,  whence 
he  was  obliged  to  escape  by  the  leads. 
Lords  Hillsborough,  Townsend,  and 
Stormont  were  violently  assaulted  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  because 
he  had  a  gentleman  in  black  with  him, 
whom  the  mob  declared  to  be  a  Jesuit,, 
was  seized  by  these  champions  of  the 
Bible,  and  deprived  of  his  watch  and 
purse.  It  is  amusing  to  remember  that 
all  this  time  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  was 
moving  a  resolution  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Meantime  Lord  George  Gordon  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  had  moved  that  his  petition 
should  be  taken  into  consideration 
forthwith.  But  when  the  House  was- 
ready  to  divide,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  do  so,  because  the  mob  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  lobbies,  where  they  kept 
up  a  continued  roar  of  "  Xo  Popery  I  '* 
and  "Bepeal  I  Bepeal !  "  Lord  George 
Gordon  encouraged  them  and  told  then^ 
to  persevere  ;  and  if  at  this  moment  he 
had  been  committed,  as  he  might  have 
been,  to  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  London  would  have  been  spared 
the  horror  of  the  next  ^ve  days.  How- 
ever, a  party  of  troops  were  privately 
sent  for  by  Lord  North,  who  soon 
cleared  the  lobbies  and  dispersed  the 
mob  in  Palace  Yard.  Then  the  House 
divided,  when  eight  members  voted  m 
favor  of  taking  the  petition  into  imme- 
diate consideration,  and  a  hundred  and 
ninety-four  against  it.  The  House  then 
adjourned  till  the  following  Tuesday^ 
Such  was  the  first  act  in  this  memorable 
drama. 
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The  second  began  the  same  night 
with  the  burning  of  the  Sardinian  and 
Bavarian  chapels  ;  and  the  play  recom- 
mencing next  morning,  was  kept  up 
with  great  spirit  till  the  following 
Wednesday.  We  need  not  recapitulate 
all  the  incidents  of  those  five  dreadful 
days.  The  lord  mayor  showed  himself 
as  incompetent  as  the  ministry,  and 
suffered  the  riots  in  Moorfields  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked  until  the  mob,  finding 
that  nobody  interfered  with  them,  be- 
gan to  assume  a  fiercer  aspect ;  and  the 
more  dangerous  elements  intermingled 
with  them  speedily  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy. In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days  they  sacked  the  houses  of  Sir 
Greorge  Saville  and  Sir  John  Fielding, 
and  burned  the  contents  before  Lord 
Greorge  Gordon's  residence  in  Welbeck 
Street.  A  similar  fate  befell  Lord 
Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square,  whose  splendid  library  and  in- 
valuable collection  of  private  papers 
perished  in  the  fiames.  The  mob,  now 
master  of  the  town,  stormed  and  burned 
Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet, 
the  Marshalsea,  and  several  other  jails. 
They  broke  open  Clerkenwell,  and  set 
free  the  prisoners  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  which,  however,  was 
defended  by  soldiers,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  one  who  had  now  be- 
come a  firm  friend  of  order,  John 
Wilkes.  Ill  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  they  broke  open  and  set  on  fire  the 
distillery  of  Mr.  Langdale,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  drank  confusion  to  the 
pope  in  gin  which  flowed  down  the  gut- 
ters. Men,  women,  and  children  lay 
huddled  together  on  the  ground,  drunk 
and  stupefied,  and  many  of  them  were 
burnt  to  death. 

All  this  time,  little  or  nothing  was 
done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  riots. 
The  officers  in  command  of  the  troops 
at  various  points  refused  to  fire  on  the 
mob,  though  engaged  in  the  commis- 
sion of  felony  before  their  eyes,  till 
the  Blot  Act  was  read,  and  no  magis- 
trates could  be  found  to  read  it.  It  is 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  sober  and 
liberal-minded  historians  that,  in  a  very 
ehort  time,  the  riot  would  have  become 


an  insurrection,  and  might  have  ended 
in  a  revolution,  had  not  the  king  stepped 
forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  do  what 
his  ministers  should  have  done  at  first. 
The  mob  had  now  fiung  off  the  author* 
ity  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  was 
directed  by  other  leaders  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  .  On 
Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  the  king 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  appealed  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  to  determine  whether  the  Riot 
Act  bore  the  construction  placed  upon 
it  —  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  was  nec- 
essary to  wait  for  the  reading  of  the 
Riot  Act  before  interfering  with  persons 
engaged  in  a  felonious  act.  Wedder- 
burn  answered  no,  and  that  it  was 
competent  to  the  king  in  Council  to 
order  the  military  to  suppress  a  riot 
without  the  authority  of  any  other  mag- 
istrate. A  proclamation  was  accord- 
ingly issued,  and  the  Gordon  riots  were 
put  down.  Lord  Mansfield  afterwards 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  what  has 
ever  since  been  accepted  as  the  law 
upon  the  subject. 

The  acts  of  the  insurgents  [he  affirmed] 
were  acts  of  treason  and  felony.  Every 
man  might  by  the  common  law,  and  at  the 
requisition  of  authority  was  bound  to,  assist 
in  suppressing  a  riot,  and  much  more  to 
prevent  acts  of  treason  and  felony  com- 
mitted in  his  sight.  A  soldier,  by  assuming 
the  military  character,  did  not  divest  him- 
self of  the  privileges  or  duties  of  a  citizen, 
and  differed  from  no  other  man  in  respect 
of  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  a 
felony  or  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  loss  of  life  was,  of  course,  very 
great.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred persons  were  shot ;  many  in  the 
tumult  were  thrown  off  the  bridges  and 
drowned  ;  and  many  were  burned  to 
death.  "  It  is  the  highest  humanity," 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  to  check  the  in- 
fancy of  tumults."  "The  Gordon 
riots,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  '•  only  show 
how  slender  an  ability  suffices,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  stir,  if  not  to 
guide,  great  masses  of  mankind,  and 
how  the  best  feelings  and  principles 
may  soon  in  practice  equal  the  worst." 

The  various  accounts  of  these  riots  which 
I  have  seen  [says  Mr.  Massey]  show  a  close 
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resemblance  in  the  principal  incidents  to 
the  Bristol  riots  in  1832,  of  which  I  was  an 
eye-witness.  In  each  case  disturbances 
originated  in  political  passion.  In  neither 
would  serious  consequences  have  ensued 
but  for  the  imbecility  of  the  civil  power. 
At  Bristol  the  riot  soon  lost  its  political 
character,  and  became  an  indiscriminate 
attack  on  property.  A  great  part  of  the 
mischief  was  done  by  boys.  The  only  per- 
sonal sufferers  were  the  rioters  themselves, 
many  of  whom  were  shot  and  cut  down  by 
the  soldiery  ;  many  also  died  drunk  in  the 
streets ;  and  others  x>6rished  in  the  con- 
flagrations they  had  kindled. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  neither 
the  British  public  nor  any  considerable 
political  party  approved  either  of  the 
original  purpose  of  the  meeting  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  or  of  the  march  to 
Westminster  to  present  the  monster 
petition.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
neither  the  general  good  sense  of  the 
people,  nor  the  orderly  behavior  which 
may  prevail  at  the  commencement  of 
an  open-air  assemblage,  is  any  guar- 
antee against  deplorable  consequences, 
should  the  spirit  of  disorder  once  break 
loose,  and  meet  with  no  immediate 
check.  Mobs  as  naturally  tend  towards 
riots  as  drinking  does  towards  drunken- 
ness. What  begins  as  legitimate  con- 
viviality may  terminate  in  frantic 
orgies. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the 
Priestley  riots  were  not  nipped  in  the 
bud,  because  the  authorities  sympa- 
thized with  the  mob.  Dr.  Priestley  was 
the  leader  of  the  English  Unitarians,  a 
man  of  science,  and  a  strong  Badical. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution 
he  was  residing  at  Birmingham,  and  in 
1791  he  proposed  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  by 
a  public  dinner.  The  mob,  who  at  the 
time  were  all  for  Church  and  king, 
broke  up  the  dinner,  smashed  the  win- 
dows of  the  inn,  burned  Dr.  Priestley's 
house  with  his  valuable  library  and 
philosophic  apparatus,  plundered  many 
others,  and  carried  their  ravages  into 
the  adjoining  country,  where  much  val- 
uable property  was  destroyed.  They 
remained  in  possession  of  the  town 
from  Thursday  to  Sunday,  when  a  body 
of  dragoons  arrived,  and  order  was  re- 


stored. It  seems  probable  that  in  this 
case  the  magistrates  were  helpless.  But 
if  they  really  had  held  their  hands  from 
any  such  motive  as  was  attributed  to 
them,  a  calumny  long  since  discredited, 
their  conduct  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  subsequent  perform- 
ers on  the  same  fiddle,  though  not  be- 
longing to  the  same  party. 

We  may  pass  briefly  over  the  "  Peter- 
loo  Massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  which 
does  not  illustrate  so  clearly  the  points 
we  desire  to  make  prominent.  It  may 
be  enough  to  remind  the  public  in  pass- 
ing, that  what  occurred  at  the  Peterloo 
meeting  has  been  gross  misrepresented 
and  exaggerated,  and  that  whatever  loss 
of  life  did  ensue  was  in  consequence  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  mob  to  the 
execution  of  a  magistrate's  warrant  by 
the  officers  of  the  law.  Only  six  per- 
sons altogether  were  killed,  and  of 
these  six,  one  was  a  private  in  the  yeo- 
manry, and  another  a  special  constable. 

But  the  Bristol  riots,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  inspired  by  a  different  feel- 
ing, are  the  Grordon  riots  over  again. 
In  1831  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  one  of 
the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  was  recorder  of  Bristol.  At 
the  end  of  October  he  was  to  open  his 
commission,  and  on  the  29th  made  his 
entry  into  the  city.  He  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
Guildhall,  and  still  more  in  returning 
from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Mansion- 
House,  where  of  course  he  was  to  dine 
with  the  mayor.  But  that  banquet 
never  took  place.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  constabulary,  the  mob 
surrounded  the  Mansion  -  House  and 
broke  in  the  doors.  The  guest  of  the 
evening  had  to  fly  for  his  life  over  the 
roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses.  The 
mob  gutted  the  premises  and  carried 
off  Sir  Charles's  portmanteau,  which, 
when  opened,  was  observed  amid  great 
laughter  to  contain  no  braces  — it  being 
generally  understood  that  Sir  Charles 
dispensed  with  these  useful  articles  of 
attire.  Colonel  Brereton  with  the  14th 
Dragoons  now  arrived  upon  the  scene, 
drove  the  mob  from  the  Mansion-House, 
and  prevented  them  from  reassembling 
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t)y  patrolling  the  streets  all  night.  In 
the  morning,  however,  he  withdrew  the 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment ;  and  during  his  absence  the 
mob  got  together  again,  and  made  an- 
other rush  for  the  mayor's  residence. 
The  lower  stories  were  now  bare  to  the 
^aze  of  the  hungry  and  thirsty  multi- 
tude. 

Apparet  domus  intus  et  atria 
Longa  patescunt : 

kitchens  and  back-kitchens,  spits  and 
saucepans,  haunches  of  venison  and 
pheasants  ready  trussed  upon  the  dress- 
ers ;  and  in  a  dark  corner  what  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  the  cellar  door.  A 
rush  was  made  ;  knives,  forks,  and 
corkscrews  were  dispensed  with.  What 
could  not  be  eaten  was  carried  off  ; 
and  then  came  the  raid  upon  the  wine. 
Infuriated  with  drink,  the  mob  re- 
turned into  the  streets,  and  set  to  work 
burning  and  pillaging  in  every  direc- 
tion, without  any  interruption  from  the 
military,  who  had  now  returned  to  the 
scene.  Though  the  Riot  Act  was  read, 
and  the  magistrates  urged  Colonel  Bre- 
reton  to  charge  the  rioters,  he  refused 
to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  his  men 
were  **  too  tired."  Shortlv  afterwards 
he  prepared  to  leave  the  ground,  when 
the  soldiers  were  at  once  attacked. 
They  fired  on  the  mob  in  self-defence. 
But  Colonel  Brereton,  afraid  as  it  would 
seem  of  the  responsibility  cast  upon 
him,  promised  the  people  there  should 
be  no  more  firing,  and  marched  off  his 
men  to  a  village  two  miles  distant. 

Then  came  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
which  have  been  described  in  an  earlier 
page.  The  prisons  were  forced  and 
burned,  the  Mansion-House  and  the 
Bishop's  Palace  were  soon  in  flames 
also,  and  the  incendiaries  then  spread 
over  the  whole  city,  ransacking  private 
houses,  and  afterwards  setting  them  on 
fire.  That  Sunday  is  still  well  remem- 
bered in  Bristol.  From  Clifton  Hill 
Charles  Kingsley,  when  a  schoolboy, 
looked  down  upon  the  conflagration 
through  the  autumn  fog  which  hung 
over  the  city  like  *'one  vast  dome  of 
red-hot  iron,"  the  roar  of  the  mob  and 
the  crackling  of  the  flames  ascending 


from  the  valley  like  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  he  found  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Inferno."  The  present 
writer  has  himself  talked  with  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  the  late  Dr.  W. 
Carpenter,  who  always  declared  that 
the  soldiers  did  not  return  till  the  riot 
had  exhausted  itself ;  and  that,  when 
all  the  mischief  had  been  done  and 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared, 
they  charged  headlong  through  the 
silent  streets,  in  which  responsible 
people  were  just  beginning  to  show 
themselves,  killing  or  maiming  many 
innocent  and  well-disposed  persons. 
This  report,  however,  must  be  received 
with  caution. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
conduct  of  the  troops,  and  to  avoid  a 
court-martial  Colonel  Brereton  shot 
himself.  The  unfortunate  officer  was 
no  coward  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  ;  but  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  the  personal 
courage  which  does  not  fear  violence  is 
less  valuable  than  the  moral  courage 
which  does  not  fear  responsibility.  It 
is  this  last  kind  of  courage  the  want  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  felt  most  frequently 
in  dealing  with  popular  tumults.  But 
in  the  case  of  Colonel  Brereton  it  must 
have  been  something  exceptional,  as 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  magistrates 
at  his  back,  and  his  personal  responsi- 
bility was  a  phantom  of  his  own  cre- 
ation. 

The  Bristol  riots,  like  the  Priestley 
riots,  had  their  origin  in  a  purely  po- 
litical excitement.  The  Nottingham 
riots,  when  the  castle  was  burned,  and 
the  houses  of  the  neighboring  gentry 
attacked  or  threatened,  took  place 
about  the  same  time  ;  but  we  do  not 
know  that  the  authorities  were  there 
chargeable  with  any  want  of  courage  or 
promptitude.  Here  too,  however,  the 
mob  was  master.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  havoc  committed  in  the  town,  they 
spread  terror  through  the  neighboring 
villages.  Most  of  the  country  gentle- 
men were  away  from  home  on  magiste- 
rial duty,  and  their  families  were  left 
without  any  protection  but  their  ser- 
vants. Mrs.  Musters  of  Colwick  Hall 
—  Byron's  Mary  —  on  the  approach  of 
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the  rioters,  fled  for  safety  to  the  shrub- 
beries, and  died  three  weeks  afterwards 
of  the  cold  which  she  caught  there. 
The  alarm  extended  into  Leicester- 
shire ;  and  we  have  known  persons 
well  who  sat  up  all  night  in  a  countr}'- 
house  near  Loughborough  in  hourly 
expectation  of  an  attack. 

The  Chartist  mob  which  assembled 
on  Kennington  Common  in  1848  shows 
us  what  did  not  happen  when  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  not  allowed  to 
march  down  to  Palace  Yai-d  to  present 
another  monster  petition.  The  Gordon 
riots  could  have  been  prevented  as  easily 
as  what  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
Chartist  riots,  had  a  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton been  preseut  in  the  year  1780.  The 
mob  found  the  bridges  closed  against 
them,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  while  a  few  of 
their  leaders  were  permitted  to  pass 
through  with  the  petition  ;  and  all  went 
off  quietly.  But  can  any  one  be  found 
mad  enough  to  say  that  these  precau- 
tions were  superfluous,  or  to  deny  that 
there  was  any  danger  of  the  mob  turn- 
ing from  politics  to  plunder,  as  they 
had  done  from  popery  to  plunder? 
The  Duke  of  AVellington  was  the  last 
man  in  the  World  to  give  way  to  any- 
thing like  panic.  But  no  man  in  the 
world  knew  better  than  he  did  what 
elements  of  danger  and  disorder  lurk 
in  every  large  mob  ;  how  completely 
the  security  of  life  and  property  are  at 
the  mercy  of  an  accident,  the  blunder 
of  a  single  blockhead,  or  the  violence  of 
a  single  madman  ;  and  how,  when  once 
a  conflict  has  commenced,  let  it  be  ter- 
minated as  speedily  as  ma}'  be  by  the 
victory  of  order,  it  must  necessarily 
leave  behind  it  a  legacy  of  bitter  memo- 
ries, helping  needlessly  to  exacerbate 
the  social  dissensions  of  the  future. 

The  next  illustration  of  how  not  to 
deal  with  mobs  is  removed  from  the 
10th  of  April  by  about  the  same  inter- 
val which  separated  the  10th  of  April 
from  the  destruction  of  Nottingham 
Castle  ;  and  brings  us  down  to  a  period 
which  to  many  of  us  is  quite  recent  his- 
torj\  We  mean  the  **  affair-'  of  1806, 
when  aBeform  mob  being  denied  access 
to  Hyde  Park,  tore  down  the  railings, 


defeated  the  police,  and  held  their  meet- 
ing in  spite  of  them.  The  main  point 
to  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
these  disgraceful  scenes  is  the  confldent 
assertion  of  the  police  that  they  could 
have  kept  the  mob  out  of  the  Park  if 
only  they  had  been  "  let  alone."  Had 
they  been  allowed  to  take  the  measures 
which  their  own  experience  dictated, 
the  park  railings  could  never  have  been 
touched,  and  the  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  authority  of  the  law 
would  equally  have  been  preserved. 
As  it  was,  the  mob  engaged  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  with  a  disciplined  po- 
lice force,  and  beat  them,  their  success 
being  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  authori- 
ties, who  restrained  the  police  from 
putting  forth  their  full  strength,  or 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage,  which- 
ever of  the  two  it  was.  It  so  happened 
that  on  this  occasion  no  serious  dis- 
orders followed.  The  Life  Guaixls 
were  called  out,  and  watched  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  parks,  dispereing  little 
knots  of  people  wherever  they  were 
gathered  together,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
all  was  quiet.  But  to  judge  from  what 
followed  some  twenty  years  afterwards, 
London  may  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Be  this  so  or  not,  the  mob  has  since 
that  time  again  tasted  of  the  cup  which 
it  drained  to  the  bottom  in  the  last  cen- 
tury' ;  and  as  it  has  not  changed  its 
nature,  being  composed  in  much  the 
same  proportions  as  it  was  then  of  hon- 
est enthusiasts,  vagrant  idlers,  political 
ad  venturer,  and  occasional  criminals, 
we  should  be  infatuated  not  to  guard 
against  the  outbreak  of  similar  propen- 
sities. The  mob  which  beat  the  police 
in  a  pitched  battle  six-and-twent}'^  years 
ago  —  which  reduced  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  in  the  West  End  of 
London  to  the  condition  of  a  stormed 
city  given  up  to  pillage,  and  robbed  and 
insulted  ladies  in  their  own  carriages, 
only  seven  years  ago  —  cannot  yet  be 
regarded  as  an  innocent  and  harmless, 
monster  from  which  no  mischief  need 
be  feared. 

It  is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  London  mob  once  obtaining  the  up- 
per hand  of  the  police,  as  they  did  in 
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1886  and  1866,  would  be  a  mob  with 
very  different  objects  in  view  from 
those  entertained,  or  at  least  professed, 
on  either  of  the  above-mentioned  occa- 
aiona.  We  may  lauje^h  at  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  and  with  great 
reason,  as  long  as  we  take  care  to  keep 
them  in  their  proper  places.  But  we 
have  read  what  has  recently  been  ut- 
tered by  speakers  at  Clerkenwell  Green 
4ind  elsewhere ;  and  though  such  men- 
aces are  ridiculous  as  matters  stand, 
let  these  iK)litical  lunatics  loose  upon 
the  streets  for  only  one  night,  and  we 
might  have  very  little  cause  for  merri- 
ment. If  by  any  mismanagement  or 
mistake  the  police  were  for  a  time 
overcome  ;  if  there  was  any  hesitation 
in  calling  on  the  military  to  assist  them 
—  what  might  not  have  happened  in 
the  mean  time  ?  The  destruction  of 
the  West  End  clubs,  which  have  re- 
cently been  described  by  the  social 
philanthropists  as  centres  of  iniquity, 
would  probably  be  followed  by  an  inva- 
sion of  Belgravia,  and  who  can  say  but 
what  it  might  extend  to  St.  Jameses 
and  Buckingham  Palaces?  We  need 
not  speculate  on  further  contingencies. 
The  above  are  quite  sufficient ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  mob  which 
had  been  powerful  enough  to  effect  such 
havoc  as  this  would  not  be  crushed 
wi4.hout  a  deplorable  loss  of  life. 
Granted  that  such  a  spectacle  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  certainly  not  impossible.  The 
French  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848 
sprang  from  just  as  small  beginnings  as 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and 
the  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
electoral  law  and  the  Press  Ordinances 
of  Charles  X.,  the  refusal  of  Parlia- 
.mentary  reform  by  Louis  Philippe, 
were  not  more  serious  incentives  to 
insurrection  than  would  be  the  rejec- 
tion of  some  Badical  measure  by  the 
House  of  Lords  after  it  had  passed  the 
Commons. 

Or,  again,  take  the  case  of  some 
highly  unpopular  statesman  —  such  as, 
happily,  of  late  years  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed — and  suppose  a  mob  in  posses- 
sion of  the  streets  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  what  might  be  his  fate  ?    It  is 


curious  that  the  only  individual  we  can 
select  as  answering  to  this  description 
should  be  one  who  for  many  years, 
both  before  and  after  that  period,  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
When  in  November,  1830,  William 
ly.'s  visit  to  the  City  was  given  up,  it 
was  partly  because  the  lord  mayor  elect 
had  given  information  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  upon  the  duke's  life. 
The  duke  himself  offered  to  stay  away  ; 
but  it  was  known  that,  irrespectively  of 
the  duke,  a  rising  had  been  planned  for 
that  night,  partly  directed  against  the 
new  police,  who  were  as  unpopular  as 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  The  government 
were  ridiculed  at  the  time.  But  they 
undoubtedly  took  the  wisest  course. 
And  if  the  mob  had  either  beaten  or 
outwitted  the  police,  and  had  the  upper 
hand  for  a  few  houra,the  duke  might 
have  had  great  ditliculty  in  escaping 
from  them.  The  cast-iron  shutters  put 
up  in  the  following  year  were  long  a 
familiar  sight  to  Londoners.  We  must 
remember  that,  however  much  society 
at  large  may  have  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter, the  lowest  stratum  of  all  has  not 
changed,  and  that  lawlessness,  cupidity, 
and  ruffianism  are  just  as  rife  in  it  now 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  or  Lord  George  Gordon.  We 
see  by  what  a  very  thin  and  precarious 
partition,  after  all,  we  are  divided  from 
the  elements  of  violence  which  underlie 
all  civilized  societies,  and,  like  the  winds 
in  Virgil,  are  always  chafing  under  the 
curb,  and  ready  to  break  out  at  the  first 
opportunity  — 

nil  Indignantes  magno  cmn  murmore  mon- 

tis 
Circum  claustra  fremmit. 

No  doubt  when  the  police  prove  too 
weak  we  always  have  the  troops  to  fall 
back  upon.  But  to  be  effectively  and 
mercifully  employed^  they  must  be  em- 
ployed in  time,  and  employed  vigor- 
ously. It  is  better  not  to  use  them  at 
all  than  to  use  them  feebly,  ineffectu- 
ally, and  timidly.  When  it  comes  to 
powder  and  ball,  the  quickest  and 
strongest  measures  are  the  kindest ; 
anything  else   only  enrages  the   mob 
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without  really  intimidating  them.  Be- 
fore a  shot  is  fired  or  a  sabre  drawn, 
the  authorities  should  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  mob  must  be  not 
only  dispersed  but  crushed.  If  the 
rioters  are  not  panic-stricken  at  the 
first  volley ;  if  the  streets  are  not 
cleared  at  the  first  charge  ;  if  measures 
are  so  taken  that  the  mob  only  for  a 
short  time  are  able  to  stand  up  against 
the  soldiers  ;  if  there  is  any  real  hand- 
to-hand  fighting — we  are  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  barricades. 

We  have  reminded  our  readers  that 
the  police  attributed  their  failure  in 
1866  to  the  conduct  of  the  authorities. 
We  may  add  this,  that  as  soon  as  the 
police  force  stationed  at  the  Marble 
Arch  began  to  see  that  the  mob  was 
too  strong  for  them,  troops  should  have 
been  sent  for  at  once  ;  the  parks  should 
have  been  promptly  cleared  ;  and  no 
meeting,  or  semblance  of  a  meeting, 
should  have  taken  place.  Instead  of 
this,  after  the  mob  got  in,  they  were 
allowed  to-  assemble,  speeches  were 
made,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
meeting  prohibited  by  the  government 
had  nevertheless  been  held  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts.  When  all  was  over, 
the  Life  Guards  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  as  the  Di*agoons  had  done  at 
Bristol ;  and  they  may  possibly  have 
prevented  any  further  rioting.  But  the 
victory  of  the  mob  in  a  pitched  battle 
with  the  police,  which  was  won  on 
that  May  afternoon,  has  never  since 
been  forgotten,  especially  as  they  not 
only  beat  their  opponents  hand  to  hand, 
but  reaped  the  solid  fruits  of  their  tri- 
umph in  the  concession  of  what  they 
had  demanded.  The  affair  of  '66  has 
this  further  important  lesson  for  us, 
that  like  many  other  riots,  it  showed 
the  impotency  of  the  leaders  to  control 
the  movements  of  their  followers.  All 
that  Mr.  Beales  had  designed  to  do  was 
to  put  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  the  proof.  It  was  his  object  to  make 
a  formal  demand  for  admission  to  the 
park,  and,  if  prevented  by  force,  to 
retire,  with  the  evidence  he  wanted, 
to  Trafalgar  Square.  He  accordingly, 
when  turned  away  from  the  Marble 
Arch,  made  his  way  back  to  Charing 


Gross,  exhorting  all  his  followers  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  park.  The 
tail  of  the  mob  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  this  advice,  and  they  would  be 
no  more  amenable  to  it  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  three  French  revolutions  of 
1789,  1830,  and  1848  furnish  perhaps 
the  best-known  illustration  of  the  dan- 
ger and  the  folly  of  allowing  mobs  to 
have  their  own  way  at  first,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  they  will  run  their  course 
and  then  subside.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  vices  and  abuses  of  the 
old  French  monarchy,  most  people  will 
agree  that  it  might  have  been  either 
remodelled  or  removed  without  the  per- 
petration of  those  horrors  which,  apart 
from  their  intrinsic  barbarity,  threw  all 
Europe  into  a  panic,  and  created  a 
prejudice  against  reform  in  general^ 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  re- 
sponsible for  half  of  the  political  and 
social  troubles  which  are  now  surround- 
ing us.  And  who  and  what  were 
answerable  for  those  horrors  ?  The 
government  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  which 
the  weakness  and  incapacity  has  been 
sufficiently  exposed  by  M.  Guizot  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  histor}^  though  it 
goes  no  further  than  1789.  Had  the 
French  executive  in  1789  been  equal  to 
the  occasion,  order  might  have  been 
kept  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  leisure 
have  been  gained  for  the  consideration, 
of  necessary  changes  without  the  in- 
tervention of  ruffians,  butchers,  and 
tigers.  M.  Guizot  tells  us  quite  enough. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  consult  any- 
body else  for  the  causes  which  destroyed 
society,  brought  "  a  venerable  throne  " 
to  the  ground,  and  a  virtuous,  indul- 
gent, and  liberal  sovereign  to  the  block. 
We  will  not  repeat  thrice- told  tales.  ^ 
But  one  fact  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
When  the  Paris  mob  invaded  the  Tui- 
leries  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  subjected 
the  king  to  the  grossest  insults,  their 
only  provocation  was  that  he  had  exer- 
cised the  right  of  dismissing  his  minis- 
ters, and  of  refusing  to  sanction  two 
decrees  of  the  Assembly.  We  prefer 
to  take  a  few  incidents  from  the  two 
late  revolutions  in  1830  and  1848,  as 
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approaching  more  nearly,  perhaps,  to 
English  conceptions  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  mob. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  would  have  l^ong  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  France,  even  had 
Charles  X.  died  upon  the  throne.  But 
what  we  are  concerned  with  at  present 
is  the  means  which  were  employed  by 
the  government  of  1830  for  defending 
themselves  against  an  insurrection. 
They  might  have  had  a  good  cause  or  a 
bad  one.  But  their  folly  was  the  same 
in  either  case.  It  was  on  the  25th  of 
July,  18.30,  that  the  well-known  Ordi- 
nances were  issued,  —  the  first  abro- 
gating the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
placing  it  under  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  ;  the  second 
dissolving  the  newly  elected  Chamber, 
which  had  not  yet  met ;  and  the  third 
promulgating  a  new  electoral  law,  in- 
cluding an  extensive  measure  of  dis- 
franchisement, by  which  it  was  intended 
to  cut  the  claws  of  the  Liberals.  If  we 
can  imagine  in  England  the  crown 
passing  a  Reform  Bill  by  an  order  in 
Council,  we  shall  see  what  Charles  X. 
was  doing.  Whether  these  measures 
would  or  would  not  have  effected  the 
desired  object,  it  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters that  they  would  give  rise  to  great 
dissatisfaction,  not  at  all  unlikely  to  end 
in  open  resistance.  Yet  they  took  no 
precautions  whatever.  There  were  not 
more  than  six  thousand  troops,  includ- 
ing gendarmerie,  available  for  the 
defence  of  Paris.  These  could  have 
been  increased  to  twenty  thousand  in  a 
few  days.  But  nothing  was  done,  and 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  feared. 
After  signing  the  Ordinances  on  the 
25th,  the  king  had  gone  out  hunting, 
and  remained  at  St.  Cloud.  Officers 
applying  for  leave  of  absence  had  it  as 
usual.  And  on  the  eve  of  the  27th, 
when  an  immense  mob,  largely  rein- 
forced by  the  men  thrown  out  of  work 
through  the  suspension  of  the  news- 
papers, and  breathing  vengeance  against 
the  government,  was  already  in  occu- 
pation of  the  streets.  Prince  Polignac 
was  giving  a  grand  dinner  to  his  col- 
leagues. 


Even  now,  however,  it  was  not  too 
late.  On  the  27th  the  mob  and  the 
troops  had  come  into  collision,  and  the 
mob  had  rather  got  the  worst  of  it. 
Had  the  government  employed  the 
night  in  removing  from  the  gunsmiths 
and  guard-houses,  from  the  arsenal  and 
powder-magazines,  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition  which  they  contained,  or 
have  placed  guards  where  this  could 
not  be  done,  they  might  still,  perhaps ^ 
have  defied  the  insurgents  ;  for  it  was 
now  evident  that  a  regular  insurrection 
had  begun.  The  necessity  for  taking 
such  measures  was  urgently  pressed 
upon  the  government,  but  in  vain. 
And  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning 
the  mob  had  increased  to  some  seventy 
thousand  combatants,  of  whom  more 
than  half  were  well  provided  with  mus- 
kets and  cartridges.  Marmont,  who 
was  in  command,  lost  his  head  ;  the 
few  troops  at  his  disposal  were  badly 
distributed  ;  the  troops  of  the  line,  who 
would  probably  have  remained  faithful 
had  the  insurrection  been  more 
promptly  dealt  with,  refused  to  act ; 
and  by  three  o'clock  the  next  daj'  all 
was  over.  Marshal  Marmont  withdrew 
all  the  troops  to  St.  Cloud  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  person  ;  and  the 
Paris  mob  were  left  undisputed  masters 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  revolution  of  1848  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  above.  Want  of  vigor  at 
the  commencement  was  the  cause  of  all 
that  followed.  The  National  Guard 
would  probably  have  done  their  duty  if 
the  government  had  done  theirs.  But 
the  exhibition  of  weakness  by  the 
authorities,  combined  with  the  growing 
confidence  of  the  populace,  produced 
its  natural  effect.  Still  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  disturbances  of  February 
might  have  blown  over  for  a  time,  but 
for  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  all 
such  tumults  are  liable,  and  which  con- 
stitute, indeed,  one  of  their  principal 
dangers.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  in  1830.  Up  to  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  the  troops  had  not  used  their 
arms,  but  on  that  evening  a  gun  was 
discharged  from  a  house  window  at  a 
detachment  of  the  Guards  which  was 
passing  underneath,  said  to  have  been 
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Hred  b}'  an  Eiiglisliniau.  The  soldiers 
answered  with  a  vciUey*which  killed  Mr. 
Foulkes ;  and  this  was  the  tirst  blood 
«hed  in  the  Revolution  of  July.  In 
1848  the  accident  was  still  more  disas- 
trous. It  had  been  announced  to  the 
mob  that  the  Guizot  ministry  had 
resigned.  All  thoughts  of  violence  had 
been  laid  aside,  the  people  were  in 
thorough  good  humor,  au.l  were  march- 
ing through  the.  streets  siaging,  when, 
as  they  approached,  a  body  of  troops 
drawn  up  near  the  hotel  of  the  foreign 
minister,  a  maniac  stepped  forward  out 
of  the  crowd,  and  shot  the  commanding 
officer  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  sol- 
diers of  course  fired,  and  several  per- 
sons were  killed.  During  the  night  a 
quantity  of  bullocks^  blood  was  poured 
upon  the  ground ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  pointed  out  to  the  mob  by 
those  who  were  determined  to  over- 
throw the  government,  as  the  blood  of 
scores  of  unoffending  citizens  who  had 
been  massacred  by  the  troops.  After 
this  of  course  the  mob  would  listen  to 
nothing,  and  the  king,  not  choosing  to 
face  them,  fled  from  his  post,  and  made 
way  for  another  republic. 

The  responsibility  from  which  the 
present  government  has  not  shrunk,  of 
again  permitting  political  meetings  to 
be  held  in  Trafalgar  Square,  is  one  that 
we  do  not  envy  them.  All's  well  that 
ends  well ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  the  mob  will 
be  guided  by  its  moderate  members, 
and  not  by  its  more  violent  or  rapacious 
ones.  But  when  we  remember  that,  of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  collected 
together  on  such  an  occasion,  probably 
not  more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  part 
either  knows  or  cares  anything  at  all 
about  the  objects  which  the  leaders  and 
managers  of  the  demonstration  have  or 
profess  to  have  at  heart,  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  conclusion  that  thousands 
must  be  present  in  the  procession  who 
have  no  other  motive  for  joining  it  than 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  for  the 
execution  of  very  different  designs.  If 
by  any  misplaced  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  and  forbearance  of  such  vast 
multitudes  the  means  provided  for  hold- 
ing their  more  dangerous  elements  in 


check  should  prove  inadequate  to  the 
emergency,  the  government  might  rue 
the.  day  when  they  took  upon  them- 
selves to  repeal  the  regulations  enforced 
by  their  predecessors  in  office.  It  is 
quite  within  the  iK>wer  and  probably 
within  the  purpose  of  the  Socialist  agi- 
tators to  press  them  for  still  further 
concessions,  which,  Radicals  as  they 
are,  they  would  feel  it  impossible  to 
yield;. and  in  that  event,  if  the  meet* 
ings  in  Trafalgar  Square  are  continued, 
there  will  be  danger  of  very  serious  re- 
sults. Is  the  present  government  one 
that  can  be  trusted  to  take  the  requisite 
pi*ecautions  to  meet  such  a  contingency, 
or  to  act  with  the  necessary  vigor  when 
disorders  actually  break  out  ? 


From  The  Qentleman's  Magaslne. 
AN  EPISODE  UNDEB  THE  "  TERROR." » 

AFTER  BALZAC,  BY  PHILIP  KENT. 

TowAKDS  eight  o'clock  iu  the  even- 
ing of  January  2*2,  1793,  an  old  lady 
might  have  been  seen  plodding  down 
the  steep  slope  which  —  with  the  broad 
thoroughfare  called  the  Faubourg  St. 
Martin,  of  which  it  forms  part  —  ends  at 
St.  Lawrence's  church.  Not  a  soul  had 
she  yet  met,  for  the  Terror  reigned, 
and  the  snow  lay  thick  in  the  forsaken 
streets,  muffling  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps. Yet  she  fared  bravely  onwards, 
as  if  trusting  her  age  as  a  sure  talisman 
to  shield  her  from  all  harm.  When, 
however,  she  had  passed  the  Hue  des 
Morts,  she  heard,  or  thought  she  heard, 
the  firm  and  heavy  tread  of  a  man  fol- 
lowing in  her  wake.  Pancying  that  she 
had  heard  the  sound  before,  and  scared 
at  the  notion  that  some  one  was  dog- 
ging her  heels,  she  pressed  on  towards 
a  spot  whore  a  fairly  well-lighted  shop 
promised  her  the  chance  of  ascertaining 
whether  her  fears  were  well-grounded. 
There  she  suddenly  halted,  and,  look- 
ing back,  spied  a  human  form  looming 
through  the  mist.  She  now  felt  sure 
that  the  man  had  tracked  her  from  the 
very  threshold  of  her  home ;  and  she 

1  A  story  f oanded  on  facto  snppUed  to  Balxac  by 
the  chief  actor  In  the  episode.  See  '*  Memoir  of 
H.  de  Baliao/'  hy  hlB  sister  Mme.  SonriUe. 
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reeled  beneath  the  shock.  But  pant- 
ing to  shake  off  this  spy,  and  blind  to 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt,  she 
broke  into  a  run  which  speedily  brought 
her  to  a  pastrycook's,  into  which  she 
darted,  and  sank  into  a  chair  near  the 
counter. 

As  the  old  lady  entered,  the  shop 
mistress  raised  her  eyes  from  her 
needlework,  scowled,  rummaged  in  a 
drawer  for  something  not  forthcoming, 
uttered  a  peevish  "  Bother  I  "  and,  trip- 
ping from  her  perch  towards  the  back 
of  the  shop,  called  her  husband. 

"Where  did  you  put "  she  be- 
gan, and  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the 
customer,  whose  headgear  —  a  huge 
black  silk  bonnet  trimmed  with  violet 
ribbon  —  was  just  visible  from  where 
the  worthy  couple  stood.  With  a  glance 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  Catch  me  leaving 
that  about  when  there  are  so  many 
hawks  abroad  I  "  the  pastrycook  dived 
into  the  depths  of  his  back  premises, 
and  his  wife  trotted  back  to  her  perch, 
not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  old  lady's 
corpse-like  stillness  and  silence. 

Pity  blended  with  curiosity  when  she 
beheld  the  deadly  pallor  of  the  always 
wan  and  wasted  features,  with  their  air 
of  high  birth  and  breeding  that  savored 
of  the  Old  Court  now  forever  swept 
away.  "  My  lady,"  she  began  with 
forced  respect,  forgetting  that  "My 
lady  "  was  now  a  forbidden  phrase. 

But  the  old  dame  sat  mute  and  mo- 
tionless, staring  at  the  window,  as  if 
she  there  discerned  some  hideous  bug- 
bear. 

"  What  ails  you,  citizeness  ?  "  asked 
the  pastrycook,  hurrying  into  the  shop 
and  handing  her  a  small  cardboard  box 
wrapped  in  blue  paper,  which  she  has- 
tily slipped  into  her  pocket. 

"  Nothing,  my  friend,  nothing  I  "  she 
quietly  replied.  Then,  suddenly  catch- 
ing sight  of  his  red  "  Cap  of  Liberty," 
she  cried,  "  Ah  I  you  have  played  me 
false  I " 

"  Not  we,  indeed  I  "  protested  hus- 
band and  wife  in  one  breath.  The  old 
lady  blushed  either  with  shame  or  joy, 
or  both ;  humbly  craved  their  pardon, 
and  handed  the  husband  a  louis  d'or, 
saying,  "  The  bargained  price  I " 
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There  is  a  need  which  the  needy  can 
read  at  a  glance.  The  old  lady's  hand 
trembled  as  she  tendered  tlie  coin,  and 
she  eyed  it,  not  greedily  indeed,  but 
wistfully.  Hunger  and  want  were 
stamped  upon  her  brow  in  characters 
legible  to  all.  Her  very  raiment — the 
gown  of  worn  silk,  the  well-brushed 
but  faded  cloak,  the  carefully  darned 
lace  —  the  i*ags  of  opulence  —  spoke  of 
pinching  penury.  The  worthy  shop- 
keepers exchanged  a  glance  which 
meant,  "  'Tis  her  last  louis,"  and 
straightway  began  to  soothe  their  con- 
sciences, which  pricked  them  for  taking 
it,  by  accosting  her  with  kindly  words. 

"  Why,  citizeness,  you  seem  sadly 
feeble,"  said  the  husband. 

"  Can  I  offer  your  ladyship  any  re-» 
freshment  ?"  chimed  in  the  wife. 

"We  have  some  excellent  broth," 
added  the  pastrycook. 

"  'Tis  so  bitterly  cold  I  fear  your 
ladyship  may  have  caught  a  chill  as  you 
came  along.  But  you  can  stay  here 
awhile  and  warm  yourself  a  bit,"  added 
his  better  half,  while  the  good  man 
clinched  the  business  with  a  "We're 
not  quite  so  black  as  the  devil." 

Yielding  to  the  kindly  spirit  which 
breathed  in  these  words,  the  lady  con- 
fessed that  some  strange  man  had 
tracked  her  to  the  shop,  and  that  she 
dreaded  going  home  alone. 

"  Oh  !  if  that's  all,  just  wait  till  I 
return,"  replied  he  of  the  red  cap  ;  and, 
handing  the  louis  to  his  wife,  he  went 
and  donned  his  national  guardsman's 
uniform,  and  soon  came  back  in  full 
military  rig.  But  meanwhile  his  wife 
had  found  time  to  reflect.  And,  as 
often  happens,  reflection  closed  the 
open  hand  of  charity.  Haunted  by 
misgivings,  and  loth  to  see  her  husband 
entangled  in  some  ugly  scrape,  she  tried 
to  stop  him  by  tugging  at  his  coat-tail. 
But,  swayed  by  his  better  feelings,  the 
worthy  man  forthwith  volunteered  to 
see  the  lady  safe  home. 

Then  up  spoke  the  shrewd  queen  of 
the  counter.  **It  seems,  citizeness, 
that  the  man  you're  afraid  of  is  still 
prowling  about  out  yonder." 

"  I  fear  so,"  replied  the  lady  guile- 
lessly. 
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^'He  may  be  a  spy  —  this  may  be  a 
*  plant '  —  don't  you  stir  a  stump,  but 
get  back  that  box  I  "  These  words, 
which  his  wife  hissed  into  his  ear, 
rather  damped  the  pastry  cook's  new- 
born courage.  ''  Ah  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
''  I'll  just  tip  him  a  word  or  two,  and 
rid  you  of  him  in  a  trice.'- 

So  saying  out  he  popped,  but  soon 
returned  with  every  trace  of  color 
driven  from  his  peony  cheeks,  legs 
quaking,  eyes  dilated  and  bursting  from 
their  sockets. 

"  Ah  I  so  you'd  send  us  to  the  block, 
would  you,  you  wretch  of  an  aristo- 
crat /  "  he  roared.  "  Come,  take  your- 
self off,  and  beware  how  I  catch  you 
here  again  seeking  the  means  of  work- 
ing out  your  infernal  plots  I  " 

With  that  he  made  a  grab  at  the  old 
lady's  pocket.  But  scarce  had  his  fin- 
gers touched  her  dress  when,  goaded 
by  the  dread  of  losing  her  treasure,  up 
she  sprang  with  the  nimbleness  of  six- 
teen, and,  darting  to  the  door,  vanished 
from  the  eyes  of  the  stunned  and  trem- 
bling pair.  Once  in  the  street,  she 
stepped  out  briskly  ;  but  her  strength 
soon  failed  her  when  she  heard  the 
snow  again  crunching  beneath  the 
leaden  foot  of  her  ruthless  pursuer. 
She  felt  that  stop  she  must.  Stop  she 
did ;  and  he  stopped,  too.  Speak  to 
him,  or  even  look  at  him,  she  durst 
not.  She  walked  slowly  on  ;  he  slack- 
ened his  pace  so  as  to  keep  her  well 
within  view.  Thus  he  stuck  to  her  like 
her  shadow.  And  on  fared  the  silent 
couple  till  they  repassed  St.  Lawrence's 
church,  when  the  belfry  clock  tolled 
nine. 

All  emotion  —  like  all  motion  •»- is 
rhythmic.  In  every  mind  calm  alter- 
nates with  storm ;  for  though  the  feel- 
ings may  be  boundless  in  themselves, 
our  capacity  for  feeling  is  not.  Hence 
the  old  lady,  finding  that  the  man  she 
deemed  a  foe  wrought  her  no  harm, 
now  gladly  veered  round  and  reckoned 
.  him  a  secret  friend  eager  to  protect 
^er.  All  things  considered,  she  found 
that  they  told  in  his  favor ;  and,  hug- 
ging this  pleasing  and  comforting  con- 
clusion, she  trudged  steadily  onwards 


towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  fau-- 
bourg.  Half  an  hour's  walk  brought 
her  to  the  spot  where  the  road  to  the 
Fantin  toll-house  branches  off  from  the 
main  street — then,  and  for  fifty  years 
afterwards,  one  of  the  loneliest  parts 
of  Paris.  A  keen  east  wind,  rasping 
the  heights  of  Chaumont  and  Belleville, 
shrilled  round  the  hovels  that  dotted 
this  then  nearly  uninhabited  waste, 
which  with  its  boundary  fences  of  earth 
and  dead  men's  bones,  seemed  the 
fittest  of  all  refuges  for  despair  and 
abject  poverty.  Here,  as  if  struck  by 
the  sight  that  met  his  gaze,  the  old 
lady's  ^'shadow"  halted  and  stood, 
wrapped  in  thought,  his  face  dimly 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  an  oil-lamp  that 
feebly  battled  with  the  mist.  Fear  now 
sharpened  the  old  lady's  eyes,  and  she 
fancied  she  discovered  an  evil  look  in 
the  stranger's  face.  Her  slumbering 
dread  revived  ;  and  while  he  stood  seem- 
ingly lost  in  moody  thought,  she  glided, 
through  the  gloom  to  the  door  of  a  low 
house  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where 
he  stood,  touched  a  spring,  and  flitted 
from  his  sight,  swift  as  a  ghost ;  leav- 
ing him  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
dwelling  —  a  fair  type  of  those  then 
scattered  'mid  this  wilderness.  Its 
crazy  walls  of  rough-hewn  stone,  zig- 
zagged with  yawning  cracks,  seemed  at 
the  mercy  of  every  gust.  The  tfled 
roof  threatened  to  sink  beneath  its  un- 
wonted burden  of  snow.  The  shioinken 
window  frames  invited  the  blast  to- 
enter.  From  the  casements  of  the  gar- 
ret, which  capped  this  sorry  dwelling, 
a  dim  light  glimmered,  while  all  the 
lower  windows  remained  dark  as  the 
tomb.  With  the  aid  of  a  rope  which 
did  duty  for  a  handrail,  the  old  lady 
toiled  up  the  rickety  wooden  staircase 
leading  to  this  garret,  knocked  stealthily 
at  the  door,  and,  entering,  sank  into  a 
chair  which  an  old  man  set  for  her. 

*'  Hide  yourself  I  "  she  said  to  him. 
"  Hide  yourself  I  We  hardly  ever  stir 
abroad  ;  but  when  we  do,  it  seems  that 
we  are  tracked  by  spies." 

"Has  anything  fresh  happened?'^ 
asked  another  old  lady  seated  near  the^ 
fire. 
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*^The  man  who  has  been  prowling 
roumi  the  house  since  yestermorn  fol- 
lowed me  to-aight." 

Here  the  three  inmates  of  the  squalid 
garret  eyed  one  another  in  dumb  ter- 
ror. The  old  man  betrayed  least  fear  — 
perhaps  because  he  had  most  to  dread 
—  for  beneath  the  weight  of  crushing 
calamity  or  grinding  persecution,  a 
brave  man  begins  by  preparing  for  the 
worst,  and  deems  each  day  of  added 
life  a  victory  over  his  evil  fate.  Mean- 
while, it  was  easy  to  see  from  the  way 
in  which  the  eyes  of  the  two  ladies 
fixed  themselves  on  the  old  man,  that 
'twas  for  him,  and  him  alone,  they 
trembled. 

"Why  distrust  God's  providential 
care,  my  sisters?"  he  said.  "We 
hymned  his  praise  'mid  the  butchery  of 
Les  Carmes.*  He  saved  me  then ;  re- 
serving me,  doubtless,  for  some  fate 
which  duty  bids  me  cheerfully  accept. 
'Tis  of  your  safety,  not  mine,  that  we 
should  think." 

"No,"  replied  one  of  the  ladies. 
"  What  is  the  worth  of  our  lives  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  priest  ?  " 

"Once  driven  from  the  Abbey  of 
Chelles,  I  thenceforth  reckoned  myself 
as  good  as  dead,"  said  the  old  lady  who 
had  stayed  at  home. 

"I  have  brought  the  wafers,"  said 
the  one  who  had  fared  forth.  "  But 
hark  !  I  hear  footsteps  on  the  stair- 
case." 

All  pricked  up  their  eara  ;  but  the 
sound  —  if  sound  there  were  —  died 
away. 

"  No  need  to  quake  even  should  some 
one  seek  us  out,"  said  the  priest.  "I'm 
expecting  a  trustworthy  envoy,  who 
has  framed  a  scheme  for  crossing  the 
frontier,  will  call  here  for  letters  I  have 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Langeois  and 
the  Marquis  of  Beausdant,  beseeching 
them  to  devise  some  means  of  snatch- 
ing you  from  this  land  of  terror  and 
from  the  death  or  destitution  that  here 
awaits  you." 

"  But  surely  you  will  fly  with  us  ?  " 
pleaded  the  two  ladies  in  accents  of 
dismay. 

1  Sept.  2,  1792.     See  for  interesting  narrative 
Gibbon's  Autobiography. 


'^My  post  is  there,  where  are  the 
victims,"  replied  the  priest,  with  a  no> 
ble  simplicity  which  sealed  the  ladies' 
lips,  though  their  eyes  spoke  volumes 
of  heartfelt  regret  blended  with  admirsi- 
tion. 

"  Sister  Martha,"  he  said  to  the  nun 
who  had  brought  the  sacramental 
wafers,  "our  trusty  envoy  may  be 
known  by  his  replying  Fiat  voluntas  to 
the  word  Hosannah  I " 

"I  hear  a  footstep  on  the  stairs," 
cried  the  other  nun,  opening  a  kind  of 
blind  cupboard  in  the  garret  wall,  scarce 
a  yard  in  height,  thanks  to  the  sloping 
roof. 

This  time  'twas  no  false  alarm.  A 
man's  footstep  could  be  distinctly  heard 
'mid  'the  deep  stillness.  The  priest 
hastily  squeezed  himself  into  the  hiding- 
hole,  and  the  elder  nun  huddled  a  heap 
of  clothes  on  him,  and  shut  him  in. 

At  that  very  moment  a  double  knock 
at  the  door  struck  the  poor  nuns  speech- 
less and  helpless  with  fright.  They 
had  both  seen  some  sixty  years  or 
more ;  and  forty  of  these  they  had 
spent  in  a  nunnery.  Turned  adrift 
when  the  convents  were  pillaged,  they 
resembled  hot-house  plants  to  which 
the  open  air  means  death.  Twice 
twenty  years  of  cloister  life  had  utterly 
unfitted  them  for  any  other.  The 
morning  that  saw  their  cells  burst  open 
left  them  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
their  recovered  freedom.  One  may 
readily  imagine  the  stupor  into  which 
the  events  of  the  Revolution  plunged 
them.  Powerless  to  bring  their  convent 
wisdom  to  bear  on  the  thorny  problems 
of  life,  they  were  like  heedfully  tended 
children  suddenly  robbed  of  a  mother's 
fostering  care.  Only,  instead  of  weep- 
ing, they  prayed.  In  the  presence  of 
the  danger  which  now  threatened  them 
they  stood  dumb  and  passive,  not  even 
dreaming  of  any  other  buckler  than 
Christian  resignation.  The  man  who 
knocked  put  his  own  construction  on 
their  silence,  and  entered  without  fur- 
ther ceremony.  Judge  of  their  feelings 
when  they  identified  him  as  the  man 
who  for  some  time  past  had  been  prowl- 
ing round  their  dwelling  and  prying 
into  their  secrets  I    Still  they  stood  as 
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Inice^  eying  him  with  a  troubled  cari- 
OBity,  like  a  pair  of  half-wild  children 
In  the  presence  of  an  utter  stranger. 

But  the  intruder,  though  tall  and 
%t&lwart,  had  nothing  forbidding  in  his 
mien — certainly  nothing  of  the  brute 
or  villain.  He,  too,  stood  stockstill, 
leisurely  surveying  the  apartment.  His 
«ye  first  fell  on  two  straw  pallets,  which 
served  the  nuns  for  beds.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  stood  a  table,  and  on  it 
^  branch  candlestick,  a  few  plates,  three 
knives,  and  a  round  loaf.  A  scanty  fire 
burnt  in  the  hearth.  In  one  corner  of 
tthe  room  a  handful  of  lean  faggots  bore 
further  witness  to  the  poverty  of  its 
inmates.  Both  walls  and  ceiling  plainly 
showed  that  the  roof  was  anything  but 
rainproof.  Three  chairs,  a  pair* of  cof- 
fers, and  a  clumsy  chest  of  drawers, 
completed  the  furniture  of  this  carpet- 
less  garret ;  but  a  door  hard  by  the 
chimney-piece  seemed  to  betoken  the 
existence  of  an  adjoining  garret. 

The  intruder's  survey  inspired  him 
with  a  feeling  of  pity  that  showed  itself 
in  his  face.  He  cast  a  kindly  look  at 
the  two  nuns,  and  seemed  —  truth  to 
tell  —  full  as  ill  at  ease  as  they.  But 
the  awkward  silence  was  soon  broken 
by  the  stranger,  who  quickly  gauged 
the  mental  plight  of  these  poor  children 
of  sixty. 

^'Believe  me,  citizenesses,  I  come 
not  as  a  foe,"  he  said  in  a  voice  he 
strove  his  best  to  soften.  ''  Should  any 
mishap  befall  you,  this  hand  will  have 
had  no  share  in  it.  Sisters,  I  come  to 
beg  a  favor  of  you." 

They  spoke  not,  and  he  ran  on  :  ''If 
you  find  my  presence  irksome  tell  me 
so  plumply,  and  away  I  go.  But  let 
me  assure  you  that  I  am  wholly  at  your 
service,  willing  to  render  any  help  that 
lies  in  my  power,  and  I  am  perhaps  the 
only  man  in  France  who  stands  above 
the  law,  since  she  has  lost  her  king." 

His  words  rang  so  true  that  Sister 
Agatha  —  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house 
of  Langeois — invited  him  with  a  courtly 
gesture  to  sit  down.  He  received  the 
invitation  with  a  somewhat  sorrowful 
smile,  but  remained  standing  till  he  saw 
the  ladles  themselves  seated. 

^^You  have  sheltered  a   venerable, 


nonjuring  priest  who  marvellously  es- 
caped scotfree  from  the  butchery  of  Les 
Cannes,  and " 

''  Hosannah  I "  cried  Sister  Agatha, 
eying  the  stranger  with  feverish  anx- 
iety as  she  uttered  the  test  word. 

''  No,  that  is  not  his  name." 

'^  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  no  priest 
here,"  said  Sister  Martha  promptly. 

*'Then  you  should  be  more  wary," 
gently  replied  the  stranger,  stretching 
forth  his  hand  and  picking  up  a  brev- 
iaiy  that  lay  open  on  the  table.  '^I 
question  whether  you  know  Latin, 
and " 

He  stopped  short ;  for  the  quivering 
lips  and  tearful  eyes  of  the  poor  nuns 
warned  him  that  he  had  overshot  the 
mark. 

*'  Cheer  up  I "  he  said  in  a  hearty 
voice.  "  For  the  last  three  days  I  have 
known  not  only  your  own  names  but 
the  priest's,  your  straits,  and  generous 
self-devotion  to  the  Abb^  de " 

'^  Hush  I  "  cried  Sister  Agatha,  lay- 
ing a  finger  on  her  lips. 

*-'•  You  see,  my  sisters,  that  had  I  har- 
bored the  foul  design  of  betraying  you, 
I  could  easily  have  worked  my  will." 

On  hearing  these  words  the  priest 
sallied  from  his  hiding-place  and  said  to 
the  stranger :  '^  I  cannot  believe,  sir, 
that  you  are  in  league  with  those  who 
persecute  us.  What  would  you  of 
me?" 

'^  I  come,  Beverend  Father,  to  beg 
you  to  celebrate  a  funei-al  mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  —  of  a  saintly  per- 
son whose  ashes  will  never  rest  in  con- 
secrated soil." 

The  priest  shuddered  in  spite  of 
himself ;  while  the  two  nuns,  not  yet 
understanding  of  what  person  the  stran- 
ger spoke,  bent  forwards  and  eyed  the 
two  men  with  lively  curiosity. 

Meantime  the  churchman  studied  the 
stranger's  face,  and,  as  there  was  no 
mistaking  its  honest  look  of  heartfelt 
anxiety  and  earnest  entreaty,  he  quickly 
replied  :  ''  Well,  come  back  at  midnight, 
you'll  find  everything  ready  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  only  service  wo  can 
offer  in  atonement  for  the  heinous  crime 
to  which  you  refer." 

The  stranger  shuddered ;  but  what- 
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ever  the  pang  that  pierced  his  breast,  it 
yielded  to  a  feeling  of  soothing  though 
sombre  satisfaction,  to  judge  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  room  after  bowing  respectfully 
to  its  three  inmates.  No  need  to  voice 
his  thanks  I  Those  three  generous  souls 
felt  them. 

Some  two  hours  later  he  returned, 
and,  ushered  into  the  inner  garret, 
found  all  in  readiness  for  the  stolen 
service.  The  old-fashioned  chest  of 
drawers,  moved  from  the  outer  room, 
and  decked  with  a  gorgeous  altar-front 
of  green  mohair,  served  for  an  altar. 
Above  it  —  conspicuous  against  the 
bare  yellow  wall  —  towered  a  lofty  cru- 
cifix of  ebony  and  ivory.  Four  slim 
little  tapers  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  chest 
of  drawers  with  sealing-wax,  shed  their 
faint  lustre  on  the  makeshift  altar,  but 
left  the  rest  of  the  garret  in  deepest 
gloom.  Damp  was  the  fiooring,  and 
through  many  a  chink  in  the  sloping 
ceiling  the  keen  blast  whistled.  Naught 
could  be  less  pompous,  yet  naught  per- 
haps more  solemn  than  this  sad  cere- 
mony. A  sepulchral  silence,  'mid  which 
the  faintest  cry  from  the  neighboring 
highroad  would  have  made  itself  heard, 
lent  a  sad  and  sombre  majesty  to  this 
midnight  scene  ;  where  the  grandeur  of 
the  spiritual  end,  in  such  glaring  con- 
trast with  the  pettiness  of  the  material 
means,  could  scarcely  fail  to  beget  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe.  One  at  each 
end  of  the  makeshift  altar,  the  two 
nuns  knelt  upon  the  bare  brick  fiooring, 
reckless  of  its  deadly  dampness  ;  and 
mingled  their  prayers  with  those  of  the 
priest,  who,  robed  in  cope  and  chasuble, 
held  in  his  hands  a  gem-studded  chalice 
of  pure  gold,  snatched,  no  doubt,  from 
the  sa€k  of  the  nunnery  of  Chelles. 
Near  this  sumptuous  ciborium,  fit  for 
the  table  of  a  king,  two  tumblers  that 
would  have  shamed  a  third-rate  tavern 
held  the  water  and  the  wine  destined 
for  the  holy  offering ;  while  a  bowl 
of  coarsest  earthenware  contained  the 
water  wherewith  the  innocent  might 
lave  their  hands  unstained  with  blood. 

Stepping  to  the  altar  the  stranger 
sank  upon  his  knees  between  the  two 
nuns.    But  at  sight  of  the  black  crape 


with  which  the  priest — for  lack  of 
other  means  of  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  mass — had  wreathed  the  chalice 
and  the  crucifix,  some  overpowering 
recollection  rushed  across  his  mind  and 
dewed  his  broad  brow  with  beads  of 
sweat.  This  emotion,  however,  soon 
yielded  to  another,  not  less  powerful, 
but  wholly  sweet  and  comforting,  as  he 
joined  with  the  other  actors  in  this  sol- 
emn midnight  scene,  in  pouring  forth 
in  one  united  fiood  their  feelings  of 
holy  pity.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  they 
had  conjured  up  in  thought  the  spirit 
of  the  martyr  king  whose  mortal  frame 
the  envious  quicklime  had  devoured  ; 
and  that  his  deathless  soul  was  present 
with  them  in  all  its  saintly  majesty  as 
they  celebrated  these  funeral  rites  with- 
out the  body  of  the  dead.  Surely,  there, 
in  the  prayers  of  this  priest  and  these 
two  simple-minded  nuns,  the  monarchy 
itself  was  present.  Yea,  but  perchance 
there  also  prayed  the  Revolution,  in 
the  person  of  this  mysterious  stranger, 
whose  face  betrayed  remorse  too  keen 
to  leave  room  for  doubt  that  he  came 
thither  to  rid  himself  of  a  boundless 
debt  of  penitence. 

Instead  of  using  the  Latin  words 
Introiho  ad  altare  Dei,  the  priest  — 
as  if  suddenly  inspired  —  glanced  at 
the  three  representatives  of  Christian 
France,  and  said,  "We  are  about  to 
enter  the  house  of  God."  At  these 
magic  words  the  beggarly  surroundings 
faded  from  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-wor- 
shippera.  They  felt  full  of  holy  awe  ; 
and  not  even  beneath  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  itself  could  God  have  revealed 
himself  in  greater  splendor  than  he  now 
revealed  himself  to  these  three  wor- 
shippers. So  true  is  it  that  'twixt  him 
and  man  there  needs  no  go-between, 
and  that  his  grandeur  belongs  wholly  to 
himself. 

The  fervor  df  the  stranger  was 
unfeigned.  Thus  the  feeling  which 
breathed  in  the  prayers  of  these  three 
servants  of  God  and  king  was  all  of  one 
leaven.  The  hallowed  words  sounded 
like  heavenly  music  'mid  the  intense 
silence  of  all  around.  Presently  came 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  At  the  petition 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  even  as  we 
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forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us," 
a  tear  trickled  down  the  stranger's 
cheek.  The  venerable  priest  observed 
this  sign  of  deep  emotion,  and,  inter- 
preting it  in  his  own  wa)',  forthwith 
added  in  Latin,  ^^  And  forgive  the  king- 
slayers  even  as  Louis  XVI.  himself  for- 
gave them." 

The  funeral  ser\ice  followed,  and  its 
*'  God  save  the  king  "  wrung  the  hearts 
of  these  staunch  Royalists  as  they 
thought  of  the  child-king  Louis  XVII. 
—  the  subject  of  this  prayer  —  a  help- 
less captive  in  the  hands  of  his  foes. 
And  again  the  stranger  shuddered  as  if 
he  foresaw  another  king-murder,  and 
himself  forced  to  play  a  part  in  it.^ 

The  funeral  service  over,  the  two 
nuns  withdrew  at  a  sign  from  the  priest, 
who,  on  finding  himself  alone  with 
the  stranger,  said  to  him  in  tones  of 
fatherly  kindness :  "  My  son,  if  you 
have  stained  your  hands  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyr  king,  confess  yourself  to 
me.  There  is  no  sin,  however  black, 
but  God  will  blot  it  out  in  favor  of  a 
repentance  so  heartfelt  and  sincere  as 
yours  seems  to  be." 

As  the  first  of  the  foregoing  words 
fell  from  the  priest's  lips  the  stranger 
winced.  But  he  quickly  recovered  him- 
self, and  looking  him  full  in  the  face 
replied  in  a  voice  faltering  with  emo- 
tion, '*  Father,  none  can  be  more  guilt- 
less of  that  deed  of  blood  than  I." 

*'  I  am  bound  to  believe  your  word," 
rejoined  the  priest.  Here  he  paused, 
and  once  more  scanned  the  penitent's 
features.  Then,  still  sticking  to  his  be- 
lief that  he  saw  before  him  one  of  those 
timid  members  of  the  Convention  who 
sacrificed  the  king's  life  to  save  their 
own,  he  solemnly  continued  :  "  Bethink 
you,  my  son,  that  merely  to  have  re- 
frained from  any  active  share  in  this 
foul  crime  is  not  enough  to  clear  you. 
Those  whose  swords  renifiined  sheathed 
when  they  might,  had  they  willed, 
have  struck  a  blow  for  their  king,  will 
be  called  to  a  heavy  reckoning  by  the 
King  of  Kings.  Heavy,  yea,  heavy  in- 
deed ;  for  by  standing  idle  they  made 

*  The  mnrder  never  occurred  —  not,  at  least,  on 
the  scaffold.    Louis  XVII.  died  of  ill-usage,  June  ' 


themselves  accessories  to  that  hideous 
crime." 

^^But,  father,  think  you  that  a 
mere  indirect  participation  will  be  pun- 
ished ?  "  asked  the  stranger  all  aghast. 
"The  soldier,  for  instance,  who,  in 
strict  obedience  to  orders,  helped  to 
clear  the  road  to  the  scaffold  —  do  you 
judge  him  guilty  ?" 

The  priest  manifestly  wavered.  Pu- 
ritanical royalist  though  he  was,  he 
knew  that  his  party  held  the  tenet  of 
passive  obedience  in  the  soldier  as  a 
necessary  corollary  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  and  the  inviolability  of  his 
kingly  person.  The  stranger  chose  to 
treat  the  priest's  hesitation  as  a  favor- 
able answer  to  the  doubts  which  beset 
him  ;  and  lest  further  reflection  should 
lead  to  a  less  welcome  result,  he  cut  it 
short  with  the  remark,  "  I  should  blush 
to  offer  you  a  fee  for  celebrating  this 
mass  for  the  repose  of  the  king's  soul, 
and  the  easing  of  my  conscience.  A 
priceless  boon  must  be  requited  with 
a  priceless  gift.  Deign,  then,  rever- 
end father,  to  accept  this  holy  relic. 
The  day  may  come  when  you  will  dis- 
cover its  full  value."  So  saying,  he 
placed  in  the  priest's  hands  a  little  box 
of  trifling  weight,  which  the  good  man 
received  almost  unconsciously,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  wonder  at  the  solemnity 
of  the  stranger's  words  and  tone,  and 
at  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  box. 

The  two  men  then  rejoined  the  nuns 
in  the  outer  garret ;  when  the  stranger 
thus  addressed  his  three  companions  : 
''The  owner  of  this  house  —  Mucins 
Scajvola,^  the  plasterer,  who  lives  on 
the  first  floor  —  though  renowned  in  his 
section  as  an  out-and-out  "  patriot,"  is 
a  Bourbonist  at  heart.  He  was  once 
whipper-in  to  the  Prince  de  Condd,  to 
whom  he  owes  his  fortune.  Under  his 
roof  you  are  safer  than  you  would  be 
anywhere  else  in  France.  Therefore 
bide  with  him.  Charitable  hands  will 
minister  to  your  needs  while  you  await 

s  'Twas  the  fashion  of  the  Revolutionary  sealots 
thus  to  rechristen  themselves  with  names  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  commonwealth.  They  little 
dreamt  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  one  of 
the  narrowest  oligarchies  ever  known. 
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in  safety  the  dawn  of  better  days.  This 
time  twelve  months  —  on  the  21st  of 
Januaiy  —  should  you  still  remain  in 
this  dreary  prison,  I  will  return  to  join 
you  in  celebrating  the  Mass  of  Atone- 
ment for  the  — 


>> 


He  left  the  phiuse  unfinished,  bowed 
low  to  the  inmates  of  the  garret,  gave  a 
parting  glance  at  the  tokens  of  their 
penury,  and  was  gone. 

For  the  two  simple-minded  nuns  this 
adventure  possessed  the  thrilling  in- 
terest of  a  romance.  Hence,  when  the 
venerable  priest  showed  them  the 
stranger's  mysterious  gift,  they  seized 
the  box,  set  it  on  the  table,  and  eyed  it 
with  unspeakable  curiosity  which  the 
good  priest  shared.  Mile,  de  Langeois 
hasted  to  open    it,  and   drew  forth  a 

•  cambric  handkerchief  of  finest  texture, 
slightly    soiled,    as    with     sweat,  and 

•  spotted  with  blood. 

"  'Tis  marked  with  a  royal  crown  I  " 
» cried  Sister  Martha.    The  nuns  shud- 
dered^ and  the  handkerchief  fell  from 
their  hands. 

The    mystery  which     shrouded   the 

:  stranger  seemed  unfathomable  to  these 

two  simple  souls.    As  for  the  priest, 

from  that  day  forth  he  never  sought  to 

fathom  it. 

Meanwhile  the  three  prisoners  soon 
perceived  that  —  despite  the  Terror — a 
powerful  hand  was  outstretched  to  pro- 
tect them.  First  came  a  store  of  food 
.  and  fuel ;  then  —  sure  proof  that  their 
friend  had  a  female  ally  —  a  stock  of 
linen  for  the  nuns,  with  outer  garments 
of  modern  cut,  in  which  they  could 
fare  forth  without  attracting  dangerous 
attention  by  the  old-world  fashion  of 
their  attire.  This  useful  gift  Mucins 
Scsevola  backed  by  presenting  each  of 
them  with  a  certificate  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Often,  a  warning  needful  to  the 
priest's  safety,  and  so  well-timed  that 
none  could  doubt  it  flowed  from  some 
one  familiar  with  State  secrets,  reached 
the  prisoners'  ears  by  a  sidewind.  And 
even  when  famine  stalked  the  streets 
of  Paris,  unseen  hands  —  those,  no 
doubt,  of  Mucins  Sceevola  —  would  lay 
rations  of  white  bread  outside  the  door 
of  their  den.  Meanwhile  the  high- 
bom  tenants  of  the  garret  could  not 


reasonably  doubt  that  the  mainspring  of 
all  this  bounty  and  benevolence  was  the 
mysterious  stranger  who  had  bespoken 
the  Mass  of  Atonement.  Hence  this 
source  of  all  their  hopes  and  comforts 
—  this  saviour  of  their  lives — became 
an  object  of  peculiar  worship  to  them, 
and  was  specially  remembered  in  their 
prayers.  Night  and  morning  these 
pious  souls  offered  up  vows  for  his 
happiness  and  welfare  in  this  world, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlast- 
ing. Their  thankfulness  being  thus,  so 
to  speak,  daily  refreshed,  naturally 
wedded  itself  to  a  feeling  of  curiosity, 
,  which  daily  waxed  ;  and  in  talking  over 
the  incidents  which  led  to  his  first 
appearance  among  them,  and  risking  a 
thousand  guesses  concerning  him,  they 
found  a  world  of  amusement  which  was 
a  sort  of  crowning  boon  from  the  same 
benefactor.  No  wonder  they  resolved 
to  grapple  him  to  their  hearts  when  the 
mournful  anniversary  of  Louis  XVI.'s 
death  should  bring  him  once  more 
within  their  dooi*s. 

The  hour  thus  impatiently  looked  for 
came  at  last.  At  midnight  the  sound 
of  his  heavy  tread  again  roused  the 
echoes  of  the  old  wooden  staircase. 
But  this  time,  the  nuns,  instead  of 
awaiting  his  advent  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling, hurried  out  on  to  the  landing 
candle  in  hand  to  light  him  ;  nay,  Sister 
Agatha  —  Mile,  de  Langeois  —  thirsting 
to  behold  her  benefactor's  face,  ran 
down  to  meet  him  ere  he  reached  the 
stairhead. 

"Come,"  she  said  in  tones  trem- 
ulous with  fond  emotion.  "Come, 
that  we  may  welcome  our  long-expected 
friend." 

He  raised  his  head,  and  in  a  moment 
his  gloomy  glance  and  chilling  silence 
froze  the  genial  current  of  her  feelings 
and  struck  her  dumb.  There  was  a 
something  in  that  face  which  seemed 
to  murder  thanks  and  stifle  curiosity. 
Yet  perchance  he  was  not  so  icy  cold, 
so  stern,  so  taciturn  and  terrible,  as  he 
seemed  to  those  warm  hearts  overflow- 
ing with  friendly  gratitude.  But,  be 
that  as  it  might,  when  he  entered  the 
wretched  garret  —  carefully  swept  and 
garnished  in  his  honor  —  its  poor  in- 
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mates  understood  that  he  wished  to 
remain  unknown  to  them,  and  meekly 
bowed  to  his  will.  But  what  meant 
that  sardonic  smile  which  hovered  for  a 
moment  on  his  lips  when  his  eye  lighted 
on  the  little  cold  collation  prepared  for 
his  reception  ? 

The  altar  stood  ready  decked ;  the 
stranger  listened  to  the  mass,  and 
joined  in  the  prayers  as  before ;  then, 
courteously  declining  Mile,  de  Lan- 
geois's  invitation  to  sup  with  them, 
departed  as  he  came — a  stranger. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  in  July,  1794, 
and  the  counter-revolution  which  en- 
sued, left  the  tenants  of  the  garret  free, 
to  show  themselves  in  the  streets  with- 
out the  slightest  risk.  One  day  the 
priest  availed  himself  of  his  recovered 
liberty  to  visit  a  perfumer's  shop  in  the 
Rue  St.  Honors,  kept  by  a  worthy 
couple  named  Bagon,  some  time  per- 
fumers to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
steady  Royalists  "under  the  rose." 
As  the  venerable  priest  stood  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  shop,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  wedged  there  by  a  surging 
crowd  which  flooded  the  street. 

"  What's  agate  ?  "  he  said  to  Mme. 
Ragon. 

"  Only  the  death-cart  and  the  heads- 
man on  their  way  to  the  Place 
Louis  Quinze.  A  common  sight,  God 
knows  I  "  she  somewhat  listlessly  re- 
plied. 

Impelled  by  curiosity,  the  priest 
raised  himself  a-tiptoe,  and,  glancing 
over  the  heads  of  the  throng,  beheld, 
upright  in  the  gruesome  vehicle,  his 
benefactor  —  the  penitent  stranger. 

*'  Who's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Sanson,  the  headsman  I  " 

Down  sank  the  priest  in  a  dead 
swoon.  They  carried  him  into  the 
shop.  When  at  length  he  recovered 
consciousness,  Mme.  Ragon,  standing 
near  him  salts-bottle  in  hand,  heard 
him  mutter  :  "  He  must  have  given  me 
the  handkerchief  wherewith  the  kins: 
wiped  his  brow  on  his  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Poor  man !  To  think  that  the 
blade  of  steel  had  a  heart  when  France 
herself  had  none  !  " 

Quoth  Mme.  Rasron,  "  His  wits  are 
wandering."    But  the  abb^  knew  what 


he  was  saying.  He  further  knew  — 
what  the  world  knows  now  —  that  the 
executioner  of  Louis  XVI.  was  a  fer- 
vent Royalist  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beview. 
TIEBBA  DEL  FXJEQO. 

I  CHANCED  to  be  one  of  those  on 
board  a  vessel  which  recently  f  oundere<l 
about  midway  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
during  a  night  of  gale  and  blinding 
snowstorm.  We  luckily  escaped  with- 
out loss  of  life,  and  the  ensuing  two 
months  were  spent  by  us  in  a  rude  en- 
campment upon  the  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  till  we  were  eventually  taken 
off  by  a  passing  vessel.  Personally  I 
am  far  from  regretting  the  mishap 
which,  although  it  certainly  entailed 
a  maximum  of  discomfort  and  not  a 
little  of  actual  hardship,  nevertheless 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  closely 
observing  some  very  curious  specimens 
of  humanity,  and  of  exploring  a  little- 
known  comer  of  the  globe. 

The  first  European  to  visit  these 
parts  was  the  Portuguese  mariner  Fer- 
nando Magalhaens,  who,  in  command 
of  a  small  flotilla  furnished  him  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  entered , 
in  the  month  of  October,  1520,  the 
waterway  which  divides  the  extremity 
of  the  South  American  continent  from 
Fuegia.  This  waterway  was  named,  in 
honor  of  its  discoverer,  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  or  Magellan  as  it  is  now 
more  generally  called.  It  is  the  most 
extensive  known  strait  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  being  over  three  hundred 
miles  long,  with  a  width  varying  from 
four  to  twelve  miles,  and  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  intricate  and  dangerous 
pieces  of  navigation  in  all  the  world. 

To  the  land  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  strait,  Magalhaens 
gave  the  name  Tierra  del  Fuego  (the 
Land  of  Fire),  from  the  circumstance 
that,  as  he  sailed  along,  he  observed 
fires  lighted  by  the  natives  at  numerous 
points  along  its  shore.  This  name  is 
even  now  very  generally,  but  quite 
erroneously,  supposed  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  great  volcanic  activity  in 
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the  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
does  not  exist  an  active  volcano  in  all 
Fuegia,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  such 
activity  in  the  past. 

Of  the  inhabited  portions  of  the 
globe,  few  are  less  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral public  than  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Until  within  quite  recent  years  nothing 
was  definitely  known  concerning  this 
forlorn,  tail-end  of  a  continent.  Suc- 
cessive generations  of  mariners  had  de- 
picted it  as  a  mysterious  land  peopled 
with  a  terrible  race  of  anthropophagous 
savages,  and  guarded  by  gigantic  marine 
monsters  such  as  only  their  proverbially 
exuberant  ima^nations  could  conceive. 
In  the  National  Library  at  Paris  there 
is  a  map  of  South  America  executed  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  in  which  Tierra  del 
Fuego  is  embellished  with  a  sketch  of  a 
human  figure  bearing  a  very  distinct 
caudal  appendage,  and  beneath  is  the 
explanatory  inscription,  Gaudati  homines 
hie!  Although  modern  investigation 
has  shorn  Fuegia  of  such  fictitious  at- 
tractions, yet  the  reality  is  not  devoid 
of  interest,  for  the  natives  are  undoubt- 
edly the  very  lowest  in  grade  of  the 
human  race  at  present  existing  upon 
the  earth,  and  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  unfortunate  in  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Our  position  on  this  desolate  coast 
was  critical  enough.  For  shelter  we 
had  only  a  rough  tent  improvised  out  of 
the  mainsail  and  a  few  spars,  and  we 
Buffered  acutely  from  the  piercing  cold, 
which  was  the  more  trying  as  we  had 
come  straight  down  from  tropical  Brazil. 
Our  entire  stock  of  provisions  for  eleven 
hungry  mouths  consisted  of  three  bar- 
rels of  pork,  some  tinned  beef,  a  few 
casks  of  flour,  and  some  bags  of  ship's 
biscuits.  Fortunately  we  had  succeeded 
in  saving  our  fowling-pieces,  a  couple 
of  rifles,  and  a  good  supply  of  mixed 
cartridges,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
wildfowl  to  shoot.  Our  main  difliculty 
was  to  obtain  fresh  water,  and  we  were 
often  forced  to  drink  melted  snow, 
which  invariably  set  up  a  painful  dysen- 
tery. The  mussels,  which  covered  the 
rocks  in  great  profusion,  were  useless 
for  purposes  of  food ;  all  of  our  party 


who  partook  of  them  became  violently 
ill  with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning, 
and  quickly  developed  a  crimson,  papu- 
lar rash  from  head  to  foot,  accompanied 
by  a  dreadful  thirst  and  a  maddening 
itching.    These  very  mussels  constitute, 
strange  to  say,  the  staple  diet  of  the 
natives,  who  consume  them  in  enor- 
mous quantities  and,  apparently,  with- 
out  suffering   any    ill   effects  ;    which 
further  illustrates  the  old  saying  that 
what  is  one  man's  meat  (only  in  this 
instance  it  was    shellfish)  may  prove 
another  man's  poison.    But  our  chief 
anxiety  arose  from  the  well-known  can- 
nibalistic tendencies  of  our  neighbors, 
who  soon  began  to  prowl  around  our 
little  encampment.    We  adopted  all  pre- 
cautions possible    against  surprise   by 
constructing  a  stout  palisade    on    the 
land  side  and  by  mounting  guard  in  turn 
during  the  long  hours  between  sunset 
and  sunrise  ;  moreover  we  never  went 
about  singly  or  unarmed.     Happily  we 
escaped  molestation,  owing,  I  believe, 
to  the  awe  with  which  our  gun-practice 
inspired  the  natives  ;  had  they  organ- 
ized an  attack,  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  gone  hard  with  us,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood none  of  us  would  have  escaped. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  these  people 
at    first    regarded    us    as  supernatural 
beings  who  had    descended   from  the 
moon,  but  that  later  on  they  had  never- 
theless determined  to  kill  and  eat  us  — 
an  amiable  intention  which  was  frus- 
trated by  the   opportune  arrival  of  a 
coasting  vessel,  bound  for  Lota,  which 
noticed  our  signals  and  took  us  aboard. 
Although  I  strongly  disapprove  of  can- 
nibalism on  principle,  all  the  more  when 
there  is  a  question  of  my  own  person 
furnishing  part  of  the  menu^  neverthe- 
less, since  I  have  come  to  know  about 
the  true  condition  and  circumstances  of 
these  wretched  Fuegians,  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  condemn  them  for 
trying  to  get  a  little  "  long-pig  "  when- 
ever   an    opportunity    presents    itself, 
especially  when  such  opportunity  takes 
the  shape  of  a  number  of  plump,  white 
strangers,  "  lunatics  "  though  they  ap- 
parently  be,   cast    away   upon    their 
shores. 
Directly  opposite  to  our  encampment, 
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twelve  miles  distant  across  the  strait  on 
the  Patagonian  shore,  was  situated,  ap- 
propriately enough,  I  he  bay  of  Port 
Famine,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  latitude  (south) 
as  Dublin,  the  precise  difference  amount- 
ing to  only  17%  and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  us  to  realize  the  sufferings  endured 
by  the  wretched  colony  whose  sad  fate 
has  given  that  bay  its  ominous  name. 

In  the  year  1584,  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
despatched  four  hundred  persons,  under 
the  command  of  Pedro  Sarmiento,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  two  fortified 
posts  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ;  the 
object  being  to  prevent  English  ships 
from  entering  the  Pacific,  for  at  that 
time  the  passage  by  way  of  Cape  Horn 
was  unknown.  Of  these  fortified  posts, 
one  was  established  at  a  point  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  Atlantic  en- 
trance, where  the  passage  is  only  four 
miles  wide,  and  it  was  called  !Nombre 
de  Jesus ;  the  second  and  larger  one, 
which  received  the  title  of  San  Felipe, 
or  King  Philip's  city,  was  located  at  the 
spot  now  known  as  Port  Famine.  Sar- 
miento, having  duly  founded  these  colo- 
nies, sailed  for  Spain  in  order  to  procure 
supplies,  but  on  his  homeward  voyage 
he  was  captured  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  carried  prisoner  to  England.  The 
unfortunate  colonists  appear  to  have 
been  completely  forgotten,  and  they 
fioon  began  to  experience  the  pangs  of 
starvation.  The  members  of  the  Jesus 
settlement  marched  westward  and  joined 
their  countrymen  at  San  Felipe,  but 
famine  and  cold  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Patagonian  Indians  did  their  work  so 
effectually  that  Andrew  Mericke,  who 
visited  the  bay  five  years  later,  found 
but  one  solitary  survivor.  Cavendish, 
who  sailed  through  the  strait  in  1587, 
named  the  spot  Port  Famine,  from  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  colonists. 
iNo  traces  of  the  settlement  now  remain, 
and  the  name  alone  recalls  a  dark  page 
of  human  suffering. 

Our  own  plight,  when  we  were  res- 
cued, was  sufiiciently  wretched.  Our 
boots  had  long  since  been  worn  to 
pieces  by  rock  and  shingle  ;  our  clothes 
were  in  rags,  and  we  were  unwashed 
and  unkempt  in  every  way  :  we  were. 


besides,  literally  at  starvation  point,  for 
our  supply  of  food  had  failed  us  more 
than  a  week  previously,  and  altogether 
we  were  as  sorry-looking  a  group  of 
shipwrecked  mariners  as  one  might 
wish  to  see.  We  christened  the  site  of 
our  encampment  Port  Famine  the  Sec- 
ond. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  is  not  a  single  island 
as  is  generally  believed,  but  an  archi- 
pelago, and  it  consists  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  mountain  tops  which  represent 
the  partially  submerged  extremity  of 
the  great  Cordillera  range.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  peaks  is  Mount 
Sarmiento,  called  after  the  stout  old 
navigator.  It  springs  directly  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
nearly  seven  thousand  feet.  Its  shape, 
viewed  from  the  strait,  is  conical  and 
suggestive  of  volcanic  origin,  whence 
its  original  name  Volcan  Nevado  —  the 
snowy  volcano ;  but  it  has  never  been 
known  to  exhibit  any  signs  of  volcanic 
activity,  as  I  have  already  stated,  and 
it  is  formed,  apparently,  of  clay  slate. 
On  a  clear  day,  this  mountain  is  a  most 
beautiful  object,  running  up  to  a  sharp 
point  and  clothed  with  perpetual  snow. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  most  useful  barome- 
ter, for  its  visibility  is  a  guarantee  of 
fine  weather,  and  vice  versd. 

The  "  loom,"  as  sailors  term  it,  of 
objects  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  is  unlike  our  expe- 
rience in  home  latitudes.  With  us, 
when  objects  really  distant  appear  ab- 
normally close,  we  are  rightly  accus- 
tomed to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  coming 
rain,  since  the  atmosphere  in  such  in- 
stances owes  its  clearness  to  a  high 
degree  of  saturation  with  aqueous 
vapor.  But  in  the  strait  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  and  the  deceptive  proximity 
of  distant  objects  is  due  to  an  abnor- 
mally dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  learned  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  this  simple  weather- 
guide,  for  whenever  the  distant  hills 
loomed  near  and  distinct,  we  could  look 
forward  with  certainty  to  a  respite 
from  the  perpetual  gales  and  their  ac- 
companying downpour. 

About  twelve  years  ago  Chili  and  the 
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Argentine  Kepublic  almost  went  to  war 
concerning  the  ownership  of  Fuegia. 
The  question,  however,  was  amicably 
settled  by  a  convention,  which  gave 
the  eastern  half  of  the  archipelago  to 
the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  the  west- 
em  half  to  Chili,  an  arrangement  which 
still  obtains. 

The  climate  of  Fuegia  is  rigorous  and 
trying  in  the  extreme.  During  ten 
months  in  the  year  the  country  is  com- 
pletely wrapped  in  snow  and  constantly 
swept  by  furious  gales.  The  scenery, 
beheld  through  almost  continual  mii^t 
and  snow-squalls,  is  terribly  weird  and 
depressing,  well  justifying  Darwin's 
description  when  he  says,  "  Looking 
due  south  from  Port  Famine  the  distant 
channels  between  the  mountains  ap- 
pear, from  their  gloominess,  to  lead 
beyond  the  coniines  of  this  world." 
The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly  and 
south-westerly  gales,  which  frequently 
blow  with  extreme  violence  for  days 
together,  raising  an  ugly  cross-sea,  and 
accompanied  by  sudden  squalls  of  in- 
tense violence,  known  as  "  williwaws." 
These  squalls  come  rushing  along  at 
tremendous  speed,  heralded  by  a  line 
•of  foam  and  driving  the  water  in  sheets 
of  spray  before  them. 

Captain  King,  of  the  Adventure,  thus 
graphically  describes  their  cause,  occur- 
rence, and  effect :  — 

"  The  crews  of  sailing  vessels  call 
them  '  williwaws,'  or  '  hurricane 
squalls,'  and  they  are  most  violent. 
The  south-westerly  gales  which  blow 
upon  the  coast  with  extreme  fury,  are 
pent  up  and  impeded  in  passing  over 
the  high  lands  ;  when,  increasing  in 
power,  they  rush  violently  over  the 
edges  of  precipices,  expand  as  it  were, 
and  descending  perpendicularly,  de- 
stroy everything  movable.  The  surface 
of  the  water  when  struck  by  these  s^usts 
is  so  agitated  as  to  be  covered  with 
foam,  which  is  taken  up  by  them,  and 
flies  before  their  fury  until  dispersed  in 
vapor.  Ships  at  anchor  under  high 
lands  are  sometimes  suddenly  thrown 
over  on  their  beam-ends,  and  the  next 
moment  recover  their  equilibrium  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  Again  a  squall 
strikes  them,  perhaps  on  the  other  side. 


and  over  they  heel  before  its  rage  ;  the 
cable  becomes  strained,  and  checks  the 
ship  with  a  jerk  that  causes  her  to  start 
ahead  through  the  water  until  again 
stopped  by  the  cable,  or  driven  astern 
by  another  gust  of  wind.  In  many  parts 
of  this  country  trees  are  torn  up  by  the 
roots  or  rent  asunder  by  the  wind,  and 
in  Gabriel  Channel  the  '  williwaws ' 
bursting  over  the  mountainous  ridge 
which  forms  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, descend,  and  striking  against  the 
ba«e  of  the  opposite  shore,  rush  up  the 
steep  and  carry  all  before  them.  I 
know  of  nothing  to  which  I  can  better 
compare  the  bared  track  left  by  one  of 
these  squalls  than  to  a  bad,  broad  road. 
After  having  made  such  ati  opening, 
the  wind,  frequently  sweeping  through, 
prevents  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
Confused  masses  of  uprooted  trees  lie 
at  the  lower  end  of  these  bared  tracks, 
and  show  plainly  what  force  has  been 
exerted." 

The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  has 
been  calculated  at  between  thirty-five 
hundred  and  four  thousand  feet.  To 
reach  a  similar  limit  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  it  is  necessary  to  travel 
14*^  nearer  to  the  pole.  This  snow- 
line, as  is  well  known,  depends  very 
much  more  upon  the  maximum  heat  of 
summer  than  upon  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  and  its  lowness  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
shortness  and  want  of  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer season.  Thus,  to  compare  places 
in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Dublin  is  49*'-37  F.,  and 
its  average  summer  temperature  is 
59^-54  F.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Port  Famine  is  but  Al^'iA  F., 
and  its  average  summer  temperature 
50*^  F.,  showing  a  difference  between 
the  two  hemispheres  of  7" "83  in  mean 
annual,  and  a  difference  of  9**.  54  in 
average  summer  temperature.  More- 
over, in  these  southern  latitudes,  the 
two  months  from  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary to  the  middle  of  March  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  entire  summer 
season. 

The  glaciers  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are 
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of  immense  size,  and  descend  right  to 
the  water's  edge.  In  Magdalen  Chan- 
nel the  creeks  and  inlets  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sarmiento  are  terminated  by 
a  mass  of  solid  ice,  sheer  as  the  wall  of 
a  house  and  of  an  exquisite  blue  color. 
The  glacier  of  which  these  form  por- 
tions, extends  up  the  mountain  Side  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Further 
south,  near  Beagle  Channel,  there  ex- 
ists a  glacier  fully  twenty  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  over  a  mile. 
The  lowness  of  the  snow-line  and  the 
abrupt  steepness  of  the  mountain  sides 
alike  favor  the  formation  of  these  great 
glaciers  which  are  playing  an  important 
part  in  modifying  the  surface  config- 
uration of  the  country.  To  realize  the 
actual  condition  of  things  at  present 
existing  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  we  must 
picture  the  Westmoreland  hills,  which 
are  in  the  same  latitude  north,  as  cov- 
ered with  pei*petual  snow,  and  having 
glaciers  extending  down  their  flanks 
right  into  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel. 

With  regard  to  the  geology  of  the 
strait,  the  northern  shore  consists  of  a 
micaceous  clay  slate,  interspersed  with 
veins  of  quartz.  In  some  places  this 
formation  crops  out  in  well-marked 
slabs,  which  stand  forth  with  a  dip 
angle  of  between  70**  and  80^,  but  it  is 
apparently  devoid  of  any  trace  of  fos- 
sils. The  southern  or  Fuegiau  coast 
appears  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  simi- 
lar slate  with  greenstone.  Scattered  up 
and  down  along  the  Patagonian  shore 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Famine 
are  a  considerable  number  of  granite 
boulder-stones,  many  of  them  of  very 
large  size.  They  occur  not  only  along 
the  beach  but  also  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  mountain  sides ;  one 
large  mass  in  particular  I  noticed,  dur- 
ing a  subsequent  visit  which  I  paid  to 
these  parts  in  connection  with  certain 
surveys,  situated  fully  a  hundred  feet 
above  high- water  mark  and  surrounded 
by  trees.  The  nearest  point  from  which 
these  granite  fragments  can  have  been 
derived  is  distant  at  least  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  to  reach 
their  present  situation  they  must  have 


crossed  the  intervening  strait,  which  in 
this  part  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have 
been  carried  across  through  the  agency 
of  floating  masses  of  ice.  The  glaciers , 
as  I  have  said,  descend  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  portions  of  them,  undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  warm  sea-water^ 
become  detached  from  time  to  time, 
and  fall  into  the  channels  with  a  noise 
which  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  These  detached  portions 
cany  with  them,  in  their  fall,  debris 
and  portions  of  rock ;  many  of  them  I 
saw  float  away,  bearing  on  their  surface 
rock  fragments  of  considerable  size. 
Both  wind  and  current  tend  to  carry 
them  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
it  is  natural  to  assume  that  phenomena 
occurring  at  the  present  day  have  also 
occurred  during  the  comparatively  re- 
cent past.  What  has  happened  appears 
to  be  this  :  subsequently  to  the  subsi- 
dence which  converted  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cordillera  chain  into  the 
Fuegian  archipelago,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  gradual  elevation,  at  all 
events  of  portions  of  the  presept  north- 
ern shore  of  the  straits,  and  the  position 
of  the  boulder-stones  above  high-water 
mark  indicates,  but  only  approximately, 
the  amount  of  this  elevation.  The  ice- 
bergs which  transported  some  of  the 
larger  masses  of  granite  must  have  been 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  ground- 
ing in  comparatively  deep  water,  they 
doubtless  dropped  their  burthens  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  beach. 
So  that  the  total  elevation  which  the 
land  underwent  must  have  been  con- 
siderably greater  than  is  expressed  by 
the  highest  limit  at  which  the  boulder- 
stones  occur. 

The  granite  of  which  these  boulders 
are  composed,  presents  no  special  fea- 
tures of  interest.  Examined  micro- 
scopically, some  of  the  felspar  is  seen 
to  be  banded  in  a  manner  resembling 
plagioclase  ;  in  addition  to  the  quartz 
and  mica,  there  are  also  present  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  hornblende  and 
some  chlorite,  the  latter  due,  probably^ 
to  weathering. 

Mr.  Darwin  mentions  in  his  diary 
kept  during  the  cruise  of  the  Beagle^ 
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that  throughout  his  expeditions  ia  Tierra 
del  Fuego  he  did  not  find  even  a  pebble 
of  volcanic  origin,  with  the  exception 
of  some  rounded  masses  of  scoriae  em- 
bedded in  a  conglomerate  of  no  modem 
date,  on  WoUaston  Island.  Fragments, 
however,  of  undoubted  volcanic  origin 
do  exist,  and  are  to  be  found  in  consid- 
erable abundance  on  both  Fuegian  and 
Patagonian  coasts,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Indian  Bay  and  along 
the  northern  shore  of  Dawson  Island. 
Microscopic  examination  of  a  specimen 
of  lava,  which  I  myself  picked  up  on 
the  beach  at  the  latter  place,  shows  it 
to  consist  of  augite,  hornblende,  quartz, 
and  tricllnic  felspar.  This  last  mineral 
is  much  eroded,  owing,  apparently, 
to  the  action  of  the  magma,  which  is 
-crypto-crystalline  in  character. 

To  the  laminated  character  of  the 
«late  formation  are  to  be  attributed 
the  peculiar  features  noticeable  in  so 
many  of  the  channels.  On  one  side  the 
cliffs  run  up  quite  smooth  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  no  anchorage  can  be 
obtained  even  close  inshore,  whereas 
on  the  other  side  the  surface  of  the  cliff 
is  irregular,  its  base  is  excavated  into 
numberless  little  bays,  and  an  anchor- 
age is  readily  obtained.  In  the  one 
case  the  weathering  causes  portions  of 
the  rock  to  chip  off  parallel  with  the 
strata,  and  the  debris  has  no  hold  upon 
the  smooth  sides  of  the  cliff  either 
above  or  below  the  water-line  ;  in  the 
other  case  the  weathering  takes  place 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the 
strata,  and  the  debris  readily  accumu- 
lates along  the  irregular  face  of  the 
cliff. 

The  coast-line  on  both  sides  of  the 
mid-poilion  of  the  strait  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  which  extend  from  high- 
water  mark  to  about  fifteen  hundred  feet 
up  the  mountain  sides.  The  trees  con- 
stituting these  forest  belts  are  mainly  of 
three  varieties  —  the  deciduous  beech, 
a  rough-barked  species  {Fagus  Antaro- 
iica)^  the  evergreen  beech  (Fagus  Betur 
loides),  and  the  winter's  bark  (Drimys 
Wmtera  v.  Winterana  Aromattca), 
which  also  is  an  evergreen,  and  belongs 
to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  mag- 
nolia. 


Within  the  forests  these  trees  grow 
so  closely  together  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  decayed  trunks  have  no 
space  in  which  to  fall,  but  remained 
propped  up  against  their  living  neigh- 
bors. In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Famine 
many  of  the  trunks  attain  to  a  size 
which,  both  as  regards  girth  and 
height,  would  not  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  are  no  great  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  climate,  although 
extremely  rigorous  and  trying  for  man, 
is  undoubtedly  very  favorable  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  vegetation.  Along  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest-belts  are  thickets 
of  barberry  bushes  and  fuchsias,  the 
latter,  strange  to  say,  flourishing  luxu- 
riantlv  in  almost  all  of  the  sheltered 
spots  along  both  coasts.  The  berries  of 
the  small  barberry  (Berheris  Dulds  v. 
Buxifolia)  are  excellent  eating.  They 
are  of  a  rich  blue-black  color,  and  are 
known  as  "  Magellan  grapes."  Their 
flavor  is  sweet,  with  just  a  pleasant 
dash  of  acidity,  and  they  formed,  when 
worked-up  into  a  rude  pastry,  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  very  limited  bill 
of  fare. 

Throughout  the  woods  there  extends 
a  soft  carpet  of  delicate  ferns  and 
mosses,  so  thick  in  many  places  that 
one  sinks  knee-deep  in  them,  and 
growing  freely  in  the  sandy  soil  just 
above  high-water  mark,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  is  found  the  little 
composite  plant,  Senecio  candidans. 
The  leaves  in  the  fresh  state  are  very 
beautiful,  milk-white  in  color  and  cov- 
ered with  an  exquisitely  soft  downy 
epidermis.  This  pretty  plant  is  quaintly 
described  in  Pernetty's  voyages  as 
^^  La  plante  k  feuilles  de  bouillon 
blanc." 

Of  animal  life,  however,  within  these 
forests  there  is  almost  none  —  all  is 
dark  and  damp,  and  the  death-like  still- 
ness is  unbroken  even  by  the  chirp  of  a 
bird.  The  only  quadruped  I  noticed 
was  a  species  of  fox,  differing  from 
ours  in  being  considerably  larger  and 
in  being  dark-grey  in  color. 

Unlike  the  land,  the  waters  of  the 
strait  fairly  teem  with  life.  Penguins, 
cormorants,   ducks,   and  geese   cover 
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the  sui'iagr.  Whales,  seals,  sea-lions, 
ufcii'iij,  and  the  cosmopolitan  porpoise 
find  therein  their  favorite  food.  Fish 
are  very  abundant,  and  the  well-known 
kelp-weed  {Fucus  Giganteus)  affords 
shelter  to  an  incredible  number  and 
variety  of  maiine  animals,  while  almost 
every  rock  is  covered  with  dense  clus- 
ters of  limpets  and  mussels.  Some- 
times the  water  in  considerable  patches 
is  colored  blood-red,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  scarlet  Crus- 
tacea, in  shape  resembling  prawns. 
They  are  eagerly  pursued  by  the  pen- 
guins, cormorants,  whales,  and  seals, 
and  are  known  by  the  sealers  in  these 
parts  as  "  whale-food."  Here  also  is 
found  in  great  abundance  that  most 
wonderful  of  the  Anatidae,  the  so- 
called  *' steamer-duck."  Singular  alike 
in  its  size,  its  habits,  and  its  move- 
ments, it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
earliest  voyagers  to  these  parts,  by 
whom  it  was  designated,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion,  the  "race-horse 
duck."  Since  the  introduction  of 
steamships  it  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "  steamer-duck,"  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  method  of  locomotion 
bears  to  that  of  a  paddle-steamer.  In 
the  Falkland  Islands  it  is  called,  I 
know  not  why,  the  "  logger-head  duck." 

Its  mode  of  progression,  when 
alarmed,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
flying  or  swimming  —  it  races  along  the 
surface,  employing  both  feet  and  wings, 
the  latter  beating  the  water  exactly  like 
the  paddles  of  a  steamer.  So  swiftly 
do  the  wings  move  that  they  appear 
actually  to  revolve,  and  the  entire  re- 
semblance to  a  miniature  steamship  is 
heightened  by  the  wake  of  foam  left 
behind.  Close  obser\'ation  throus^h  a 
powerful  field-glass  revealed  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  this  "  steamer-duck " 
moves  its  wings,  not  simultaneously  but 
alternately. 

It  is  the  largest  duck  in  existence, 
and  has  been  known  to  attain  a  length 
of  forty  inches  from  beak  to  tail,  with  a 
weight  of  twenty-nine  pounds.  The 
head  of  the  male  bird  is  ashen  grey ; 
the  neck,  throat,  back,  and  wings  are 
slate-colored,  and  the  breast  and  belly 
are    a   dirty   yellowish- white.     Above 


the  eye  there  is  a  narrow  streak  of 
white,  and  a  patch  of  similar  color 
beneath.  The  bill  is  yellow,  with  a 
black  unguis ;  the  legs,  which  are 
orange-colored,  are  set  far  back,  and 
the  hind  toe  of  the  powei-ful  foot  is 
lobated  —  characteristic  of  the  ocean 
ducks. 

The  wings,  which  are  furnished  with 
stiff  feathers,  wq  so  exceedingly  short 
as  to  be  inadequate  for  sustained  flight, 
and  thus,  as  Captain  King  has  justly 
remarked,  this  bird  constitutes  a  strik- 
ing link  between  the  genera  Anas  and 
Aptetwdytes.  The  female  bird  is  smaller 
in  size  and  of  more  sombre  plumage 
than  the  male. 

The  favorite  food  of  these  great 
ducks  appears  to  be  mussels,  for  which 
they  are  continually  diving ;  but  they 
also  feed  upon  the  fronds  of  the  kelp. 
I  usually  saw  them  in  pairs,  but  that 
was  probably  because  it  happened  to 
be  the  breeding-season  ;  during  other 
periods  of  the  year,  as  I  learned,  they 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  consider- 
able flocks. 

They  are  exceedingly  wary  birds^ 
and  most  difficult  to  shoot.  The  speed 
which  they  attain  is  truly  amazing, 
and  unless  hit  in  the  head,  they  appear 
not  to  mind  in  the  least  a  chargre  of 
ordinary  duck-shot.  When  tired  or 
wounded,  they  have  recourse  to  divings 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  can  remain  beneath  the  surface  is 
extraordinary  ;  moreover,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  where  they  will  rise, 
and  while  taking  breath  they  show  only 
the  head. 

The  other  ducks  which  frequent  the 
strait  and  the  neighboring  creeks  have 
little  dread  of  man.  They  swim  about 
amongst  the  beds  of  kelp  which  fringe 
the  shore,  and  frequently  we  fired  at 
them  several  times  in  succession  before 
they  appeared  to  realize  their  danger. 
A  species  of  brown  duck  {Anas  cris- 
lata)  is  the  commonest  variety.  It  is 
so  called  from  a  small  crest  which  the 
drake  has  upon  his  head.  Several  spe- 
cies of  teal,  and  a  peculiar,  black  duck^ 
called  a  ^'shag,"  are  also  abundant. 
This  shag  duck  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  it  builds  its  nest  amongst  the 
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branches  of  the  trees  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  probably  to 
protect  its  eggs  and  young  from  the 
ravages  of  foxes. 

Two  species  of  goose  are  found  in 
Fuegia,  namely,  the  rock  goose,  or 
Magellan  goose  {Anas  Antarctica)^  and 
the  kelp  goose  (Anas  Leucoptera). 
The  Magellan  geese  go  about  in  small 
flocks  after  the  manner  of  our  wild 
geese,  and  they  frequent  outlying  rocks. 
The  kelp  geese  are  generally  to  be  seen 
along  the  shores  in  pairs,  which  form  a 
striking  contrast  in  color,  as  the  gander 
is  pure  white  and  the  goose  is  almost 
quite  black. 

The  flesh  of  all  these  birds  we  found 
to  be  so  tou<;h  and  so  disagreeably  rank 
and  fishy  in  flaTor  as  to  be  almost 
uneatable,  himgry  though  we  were. 
Eventually,  however,  one  of  our  party 
suggested  that  a  week's  burial  might 
imfvove  the  flavor,  and  the  experiment 
proved  a  great  success.  The  burying 
process  was  managed  thus  :  a  hole  was 
excavated  in  a  dry  part  of  the  ground, 
and  the  bird  was  suspended  therein, 
head  downwards,  from  a  stick  laid 
transversely  across  the  opening,  which 
was  closed  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood. 
The  superposition  of  a  thick  layer  of 
earth  completed  the  operation,  and  the 
carcass  was  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed for  a  week ;  the  result  being 
that  the  fishy  flavor  disappeared  almost 
completely,  and  the  flesh  became  mod- 
erately tender. 

The  most  formidable-looking  inhab- 
itant of  these  waters  is  the  sea  lion 
(Phoca  Juhata).  In  general  appearance 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  seal,  but  is 
very  much  larger,  and  the  males  are 
furnished  with  great  manes,  which  they 
erect  when  angered  or  alarmed.  They 
have  also  two  large  tusks,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  walrus,  and  their  entire 
appearance  is  most  ferocious.  Large 
herds  of  these  creatures  are  to  be  seen 
along  the  beach  in  different  parts  of 
the  strait,  and  the  deep,  bellowing  note 
of  the  bulls  can  be  heard  miles  away. 
In  spite  of  their  vicious  appearance, 
they  are,  however,  most  inoffensive  in 
disposition,  and  are  dangerous  only 
when  they  are  attacked  and  have  no 


channel  of  escape ;  then,  indeed,  the 
males  fight  savagely  to  the  last  and  die 
game. 

With  regard  to  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  who  are 
computed  to  number  about  four  thoi^ 
sancl  in  all.  Admiral  Fitzroy  described 
no  fewer  than  six  diffessift  tribes,  but 
more  modem  authocilles  maintain  that 
there  are  only  itro,  namely  the  Onas  in 
the  north  and  the  Yahgans  in  the 
south*  Apart  from  the  question  of  dia- 
lect, there  is,  to  my  eye,  little  to  dis- 
tinguish the  natives  of  the  northern 
from  those  of  the  southern  tribe,  save 
that  the  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
more  robust  and  of  slightly  greater 
stature.  I  had  ample  oppoilunities  of 
observing  these  people  during  my  two 
months'  sojourn  amongst  them,  and  I 
derived  much  information  concerning 
them  from  the  captain  of  a  small 
schooner  whom  I  afterwards  accom- 
panied in  a  gold-prospecting  cruise 
amongst  the  numerous  creeks  and  bays 
of  southern  and  western  Fuegia.  This 
man,  a  German,  had  spent  the  preced- 
ing twenty  years  engaged  in  sealing 
throughout  the  archipelago,  and  he  was. 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natives, 
and  their  language. 

The  general  aspect  of  these  Fuegian» 
is  most  wretched  and  degraded.  Their 
hideously  ugly  faces  express  the  gross- 
est stupidity,  and  their  persons  are 
both  stunted  and  misshapen.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  men  does  not  exceed 
five  feet  two  inches,  that  of  the  women 
four  feet  eight  inches,  and  owing  to 
their  habit  of  standing  in  a  stooping 
attitude,  they  look  even  less  than  their 
actual  height.  But  although  they  are 
veritable  pygmies  in  stature,  yet  their 
bodies  are  exceedingly  large,  and  their 
general  appearance  is  such  as  might 
result  from  tacking  on  to  the  trunk  of 
a  giant  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  chiUL 
These  degraded  specimens  of  humanity 
are  indeed  what  Fitzroy  termed  them^ 
"  satires  upon  mankind." 

Their  color  appears  to  be  a  dirty 
copper  bronze,  but  as  those  of  them 
whom  I  encountered  were,  without  ex- 
ception, very  filthy,  and  begrimed  with 
smoke,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  their 
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precise  hue.  The  very  young  children 
are  light  brown  in  color,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
the  soles  of  the  feet  which  are  of  a 
dirty  yellow.  The  heads  of  the  adults 
are  covered  with  coarse  black  hair 
which  falls  in  lank  masses  to  the  neck 
behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
but  is  cut  away  from  before  the  eyes. 
The  forehead  is  low  and  retreating ; 
the  nose  is  broad,  flat,  and  furnished 
with  immense  nostrils,  and  the  mouth 
is  very  wide,  with  thick,  protruding 
Jips,  the  upper  one  being  very  much 
elongated.  The  eyes  are  small  and 
placed  somewhat  obliquely  ;  the  iris  is 
invariably  black  in  color,  and  the  scle- 
rotic has  a  distinctly  yellowish  tinge. 
Moreover,  owing  apparently  to  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  smoke  of  the 
fires  over  which  they  are  so  constantly 
crouching,  they  are  very  generally 
blear-eyed  and  affected  with  conjuncti- 
vitis. The  teeth,  although  very  much 
discolored,  are,  as  a  rule,  regular  and 
430und.  The  men  have  naturally  only 
a  few  black  bristles  scattered  over  the 
upper  lip  and  chin  ;  these,  however, 
are  carefully  evulsed  from  time  to  time 
by  means  of  a  primitive  kind  of  tweezers 
consisting  of  two  mussel-shells,  and 
very  frequently  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows 
is  removed  by  a  similar  process.  The 
males  appear  to  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  dressing  of  the  hair  of  the 
head,  but  the  women  are  somewhat 
more  particular,  and  may  frequently  be 
seen  employing  in  its  arrangement  the 
toothed  jaw  of  a  porpoise  in  lieu  of  a 
comb. 

Both  men  and  women  are  very  fond 
of  smearing  their  bodies  with  blubber, 
and  also  of  daubing  their  faces  and  hair 
with  pigments.  The  colors  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  four  in  number  — 
Ted  and  yellow,  which  signify  friendli- 
ness, white,  which  is  the  war-paint, 
and  black,  which  is  symbolical  of  grief. 
These  pigments,  with  the  exception  of 
black,  are  furnished  by  different  species 
of  soft  earth,  obtained  inland.  The 
black  they  make  by  mixing  powdered 
charcoal  with  seal  blubber,  and  the 
area  of  its  application  would  seem  to 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of 


the  bereavement  sustained.  Ab  a  rule, 
the  head, face,  and  shoulders  only  are 
thus  colored,  but  on  a  few  occasions  I 
have  seen  the  entire  body  similarly 
tinted.  White  is  a  color  used  solely  by 
the  men,  and  when  a  canoe  is  seen  to 
contain  only  males,  naked  and  painted 
with  this  color,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
mischief  is  intended.  The  two  main 
tribes  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
distinct  clans,  the  members  of  which 
are  constantly  moving  about,  and  be- 
tween these  nomadic  parties  hostile 
encounters  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
These  encounters  result  usually  from 
the  struggle  for  food,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  killed  and  of  the  captured  are  in 
these  instances,  as  I  was  informed  and 
as  I  readily  believe,  invariably  eaten. 

Moreover,  when  driven  to  extremes 
by  famine  during  an  exceptionally  long 
and  cold  winter,  these  wretched  people 
have  recourse  for  satisfying  their  hun- 
ger to  an  expedient  so  horribly  revolt- 
ing as  to  be  well-nigh  incredible.  The 
oldest  woman  is  seized  upon,  dragged 
to  a  green-wood  fire,  and  held  with  her 
mouth  and  nostrils  over  the  smoke, 
while  some  of  her  relatives  compress 
her  throat  until  life  becomes  extinct. 
The  body  is  then  divided  and  eaten,  no 
portion  being  rejected.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  account  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  for  it  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  Fuegians  themselves.  It 
was  first  narrated  by  "  Jemmy  Button," 
one  of  the  four  Fuegians  whom  Admiral 
Fitzroy  brought  home  to  England,  and 
who  was  so  named  because  he  had  been 
sold  by  his  people  for  a  few  buttons. 
This  lad  learned  to  speak  English  very 
fluently,  and  he  gave  the  above  details, 
which  were  corroborated  by  his  three 
companions.  It  is,  however,  but  fair 
to  state  that  Jemmy  Button,  as  soon  as 
he  had  become  moderately  civilized,  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  added  that,  rather  than 
again  partake  of  such  a  feast,  he  would 
eat  his  own  hands.  Mr.  Low,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  small  vessel,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Admiral  Fitzroy's  narrative  of  the 
cruise  of  the  Beagle,  had  on  board  for 
eighteen  months  a  Fuegian  boy  called 
^<  Bob  ^'  by  the  sailors.    This  boy  was 
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originally  taken  as  a  hostage,  but  was 
afterwards  kept  on  board  as  pilot,  and 
eventually  he  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Low 
as  his  own  son.  Bob,  during  the  eigh- 
teen months  which  he  spent  on  board, 
learned  to  speak  English  fairly  well, 
and  one  day,  during  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  horrible  custom  above  described, 
which  tallied  in  all  particulars  with  the 
independent  account  given  by  Jemmy 
Button.  Mr.  Low's  boy  said  that  he 
had. frequently  been  an  eye-witness  of 
such  scenes,  and  he  imitated,  for  the 
delectation  of  his  listeners,  the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 
He  added  that  during  such  periods  of 
extreme  want,  the  old  women,  well 
knowing  the  fate  in  store  for  them, 
would  hide  themselves  in  the  woods, 
but  were  quickly  discovered  and  dragged 
towards  the  fire,  begging  for  mercy 
from  their  inhuman  relatives.  Unlike 
Jemmy  Button,  the  boy  Bob  did  not 
appear  to  regard  such  proceedings  as  in 
any  degree  reprehensible,  being  much 
surprised  as  well  as  hurt  at  the  disgust 
which  his  story  excited  amongst  the 
crew ;  so  much  so  that  he  could  never 
afterwards  be  induced  to  refer  to  the 
subject.  I  mentioned  this  account  to 
the  Grerman  captain,  and  he  assured  me 
that  it  was  peiiectly  accurate,  and  that, 
furthermore,  to  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, the  same  horrible  custom  prevails 
at  the  present  day. 

The  Fuegians  are  almost  never  with- 
out a  fire.  Whether  squatted  along  the 
beach,  coiled  up  within  their  rude 
dwellings,  or  paddling  about  in  their 
canoes,  they  have  it  always  with  them. 
Apparently  they  are  only  very  slightly 
inured  to  the  climate,  and  the  result  of 
tlie  survival  of  the  fittest  has  failed  in 
this  instance  to  produce  even  a  moder- 
ately hardy  race.  The  kindling  afresh 
of  a  fire  is  seldom  needed,  for  even 
while  moving  along  the  shore  they 
carry  in  their  hands  portions  of  burn- 
ing brand.  When,  however,  a  fire  has 
been  allowed  to  go  out,  and  it  has  to  be 
kindled  afresh  while  no  brand  is  obtain- 
able, they  effect  their  purpose  by  strik- 
ing together  two  pieces  of  iron-pyrites, 
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receiving  the  spark  on  a  piece  of  dry 
wood.  Whence  they  derive  the  iron- 
pyrites  I  could  not  ascertain,  but  it  is  a 
very  scarce  commodity,  and  is  propor- 
tionately prized  by  them. 

The  disproportion,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  as  existing  between  the  body 
and  the  extremities  of  these  people,  is 
to  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  their 
habit  of  constantly  crouching  over  a  fire. 
By  this  constrained  position  the  blood 
is  impeded  in  its  passage  to  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  the  trunk  receives  an 
undue  amount  of  nutriment.  To  the 
like  cause  are  to  be  attributed  their  bent 
shoulders  and  their  excessively  protu- 
berant abdomens.  Strange  to  say,  even 
the  babies  are  distinctly  "  pot-bellied  " 
—  an  interesting  example  of  a  charac- 
teristic primarily  due  to  habit  becoming 
hereditary.  Another  noticeable  feature 
in  these  people  is  the  unequal  muscular 
development  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  the  arms  being  fairly  good, 
while  the  legs  are  veritable  '' pipe- 
shanks,"  with  very  little  difference  in 
size  between  thigh  and  calf.  This  would 
seem  to  result  from  their  sedentary 
mode  of  life  ;  the  arms  are  employed  in 
paddling  the  canoes,  while  the  legs  per- 
form a  minimum  of  locomotion.  A 
distinct  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat  com- 
pletely sheaths  the  bodies  of  men  and 
women  alike,  performing,  presumably, 
the  same  function  for  these  people  as 
the  blubber  for  the  whale.  In  certain 
parts,  as  for  instance  about  the  chest, 
the  loins,  and  the  hips,  this  fat  forms 
distinct  cushions,  and  its  presence  gives 
to  the  figure  of  the  men  an  effeminate 
rotundity  of  outline  not  seen  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  a  warmer  zone. 

Their  garments  are  miserably  inade- 
quate to  the  protection  of  their  persons 
against  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  They 
consist  as  a  rule  of  small  mantles  of 
otter-skin,  worn  with  the  fur  inwards, 
laced  across  the  breast,  and  reaching 
only  to  about  the  middle  of  the  back. 
But  even  this  poor  protection  is  rare, 
and  the  men  invariably  take  care  to 
provide  for  themselves  first.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  women  going  about 
absolutely  naked,  while  the  wind  was 
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blowing  80  keenly  as  to  make  our  teeth 
chatter  with  cold.  Once,  in  Lomas 
Bay,  I  beheld  a  sight  as  pitiable  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  —  a  woman,  quite 
nude,  paddling  a  canoe,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  protect  with  her  own  person  from 
Che  snow,  which  was  falling  in  heavy 
flakes,  the  naked  body  of  her  baby, 
"^hile  her  lord  and  master,  wrapped  in 
a  skin  cloak,  sat  warming  himself  over 
the  fire  amidships. 

Amongst  the  Fuegians,  as  amongst 
other  savage  races,  polygamy  prevails, 
and  the  women  are  regarded  as  mere 
slaves  to  labor  for  their  excessively 
lazy  masters.  The  women  have  to 
gather  shellfish,  tend  the  fires,  build 
me  dwellings,  paddle  the  canoes,  dive 
for  sea-eggs,  and  catch  the  fish.  Their 
method  of  fishing  is  exceedingl}'  simple. 
No  hook  is  used,  but  a  piece  of  bait, 
generally  consisting  of  seal-flesh,  is  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  short  string.  The  fish- 
erwoman  leans  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  and  watches  until  the  fish  has  got 
a  firm  hold  of  the  bait.  Then,  before 
it  has  time  to  loosen  its  teeth  from  the 
tough  morsel,  she  jerks  it  clear  out  of 
the  water,  seizes  it  with  her  disen- 
gaged hand,  disembowels  it  with  her 
teeth  and  strings  it  on  a  twig  prepara- 
tory to  its  being  subsequently  cured  by 
a  process  of  smoking. 
'  In  addition  to  fighting,  the  men  con- 
descended to  do  the  hunting  of  the 
seals,  porpoises,  and  otters.  In  this 
tliey  are  assisted  by  their  dogs,  small, 
rough-haired,  bushy-tailed  little  brutes, 
with  pointed  ears,  sharp  muzzles,  black 
lips,  and  altogether  a  good  deal  of  the 
wolf  about  them.  Whence  the  Fue- 
gians originally  obtained  them  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  from  the 
Patagonians,  who,  in  their  turn,  would 
seem  to  have  obtained  them  from  the 
early  Spanish  colonists  in  South  Amer- 
ica. These  Fuegian  dogs  are  wonder- 
fully intelligent,  and,  by  penning  the 
game  into  a  confined  space,  they  enable 
their  masters  to  use  their  spears  with 
effect.  They  also  act  as  pointers,  aid- 
ing in  the  capture  of  a  variety  of  birds 
which  at  night  Sleep  along  the  beach  or 
roost  among  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees. 


The  weapons  used  by  the  Fuegian» 
are  the  sling,  the  spear,  and  the  bow- 
and-arrow.  The  sling  consists  of  a 
circular  piece  of  sealskin,  to  which  are- 
attached  two  thongs  of  the  same,  and 
the  missile  employed  is  a  rounded  peb* 
ble.  In  the  use  of  this  weapon  the 
natives  have  attained  to  a  really  won* 
derful  degree  of  dexterity,  being  able- 
to  hit  an  object  no  bigger  than  a  man's- 
head  from  a  distance  of  fully  thirty 
yards.  The  spear  handles  are  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  consist  of  young 
stems  of  the  winter's-bark  tree.  They 
are  tipped  with  sharp  pieces  of  obsid- 
ian, and  are  mainly  used  for  killing- 
porpoises  and  otters,  but  sometimes 
also  for  capturing  the  larger-sized  fisb 
which  frequent  the  kelp.  The  bow^ 
also  fashioned  from  the  winter's  bark,, 
is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
is  strung  with  twisted  gut.  The  arrows^ 
are  polished,  neatly  feathered,  and 
tipped  with  barbs  of  flint,  or,  occasion- 
ally,  of  variously  colored  glass.  Thfr 
glass  from  which  the  arrow -tips  are 
made  is  supplied  by  bottles  obtained 
from  passing  vessels,  and  in  fashion- 
ing these  barbs  considerable  ingenuity 
is  displayed.  A  portion  of  broken  bot- 
tle is  laid  upon  a  flat  stone  with  its  edge 
slightly  projecting.  Little  bits  of  the 
glass  are  carefully  chipped  off,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  bone,  until  the 
requisite  shape  is  obtained,  and  the 
tips  are  then  fastened  to  the  shaft 
with  fine  fibres  of  seal-gut.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  glass  the  natives  employ,  as  I 
have  said,  pieces  of  flint  or  other  hard 
stone,  which  the}'  fashion  generally  to 
the  shape  of  a  barb.  In  fact  these 
people,  like  the  Andaman  Islanders, 
are  still  in  the  Stone  Age.  The  weap- 
ons described  are  employed  for  hunting 
purposes  only.  In  warfare,  reliance  is- 
placed  upon  rude  clubs  and  heavy 
stones,  which  are  grasped  with  both 
hands. 

The  canoe  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Fuegian  handicraft.  It  is  formed  of 
strips  of  bark,  usually  flve  in  number, 
fastened  together  with  leather  thongs. 
Its  length  is  about  twelve  feet,  its. 
breadth  about  three  feet,  and  its  depth 
about  two  feet.    Cross  pieces  extend 
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from  side  to  side  to  preserve  the  shape, 
and  the  floor  amidships  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  hardened  clay,  upon  which  a 
'fire  is  kept  hurning.  In  propelling  the 
canoes,  the  natives  squat  down  on  the 
bottom  a^d  ply  their  paddles,  which  are 
made  by  lashing  a  flat  piece  of  wood  to 
a  rounded  handle.  The  bark  of  both 
species  of  beech-tree  is  employed  for 
making  the  canoes,  and  it  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  Patagonian  side,  where 
the  trees  are  largest.  During  the  last 
weeks  of  autumn  the  bark  of  these 
trees  becomes  so  loose  as  to  be  readily 
detached,  and  this,  consequently,  is 
the  period  of  the  year  which  the  Fue- 
gians  select  for  their  canoe  buildings 
The  Pata^onians  are  very  hostile  to 
the  Fuegians,  who,  consequently,  have 
'either  to  purchase  or  to  lilch  the  ma- 
terials for  their  crazy  crafts. 

Beyond  the  liberal  employment  of 
colored  earths  already  alluded  to,  there 
is,  as  might  "be  anticipated  from  their 
unfavorable  surroundings,  very  little 
attempt  on  the  part  of  these  people 
towards  personal  embellishment.  In 
only  one  instance  did  I  notice  anything 
in  the  shape  of  an  ornament.  It  was  a 
necklace  worn  by  a  young  girl,  one  of  a 
party  in  Beagle  Channel,  and  it  con- 
stituted, I  regret  to  say,  her  sole  ap- 
parel. I  signified  to  her  my  desire  to 
obtain  it,  and  tendered  as  payment  a 
cake  of  ship's  tobacco,  but  in  vain. 
Not  even  the  addition  of  a  broken  pen- 
knife to  the  tobacco  could  induce  the 
girl,  although  urged  by  the  demonstra- 
tive exhortations  of  her  companions,  to 
part  with  her  treasure  ;  but  a  small 
fn^ment  of  looking-glass  turned  the 
scale  in  my  favor.  She  had  evidently 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  and 
her  flrst  sensation  on  beholding  the 
reflection  of  her  own  countenance  was 
manifestly  one  of  fear.  This,  however, 
quickly  yielded  to  wonder,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  her  as  she  peeped  at 
the  back  of  the  piece  of  glass,  just  as  a 
kitten  does  under  similar  circumstances. 
Finally  a  placid  smile  stole  over  her 
broad  face,  and  she  forthwith  handed 
me  the  ornament  —  a  curious  thing  in 
its  way,  consisting  of  six  rows  of  equally 
sized  pieces,  many  hundreds  in  num- 


ber, of  the  leg-bones  of  some 
strung  upon  seal-gut. 

Concerning  the  language  of  the  F^- 
gians,  various  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed. Captain  Cook  compared  it  to 
the  noise  made  by  a  man  in  clearing 
his  throat,  whereas  Lieutenant  Bove  of 
the  French  navy  describes  it  as  "  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  full  of  vowels."  Ko  less 
an  authority  than  Professor  Max  MiilleV 
doubts  '^whether,  so  far  as  sound  is 
concerned,  atiy  one  would  consider 
Fuegian  as  inferior  to  English."  Tot 
homines  quel  sententiae  —  to  my  ear  the 
language  sounded  guttural  and  abrupt. 

A  dictionary  or  vocabulary  of  the 
various  dialects,  recently  compiled  by 
an  English  missionary,  is  stated  to  con- 
tain the  almost  incredible  number  of 
thirty  thousand  words  I  The  Britisii 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  undertook, 
not  long  ago,  the  task  of  translating  the 
Holy  Book  into  the  principal  Fuegian 
dialect,  which  is  the  Yahgan,  but  our 
own  alphabet  was  found  to  be  quite 
inadequate  for  representing  the  various 
sounds  of  the  language, 'which  is  said 
to  require  at  least  twenty  more  vowels 
than  we  use,  and  consequently  a  novel 
series  of  signs  had  to  be  invented  in 
order  to  express  the  delicate  gradations 
of  sound. 

As  these  people  are  totally  ignorant 
of  writing  and  have  no  literature,  this 
vast  accumulation  of  the  "tools  of 
thought  "  is  indeed  a  philological  won- 
der ;  and  it  would  appear  as  if  this  ex- 
traordinary language  is  the  one  solitary 
heritage  of  this  degraded  race  from  an 
ancestry  of  much  higher  civilization. 

The  precise  origin  of  these  Fuegians 
is  unknown.  They  are  a  race  in  them- 
selves, distinct  from  all  others  in  appear- 
ance, language,  customs,  and  beliefs,. 
It  is  most  likely  that  they  are  the  rem- 
nants of  a  people  which  formerly  dwelt 
in  the  broad  plairts  of  the  adjoining 
continent,  but  were  gradually  forced 
farther  and  farther  south  by  more 
powerful  tribes,  until  finally  tfiey 
reached  the  northern  shore  of  tne 
Strait  of  Magellan.  Then,  findlrtg 
themselves  placed  literally  "  twixt  tiie 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  they  doubtless 
were  forced  to  cross  the   intervening 
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«|bripi  of  water  as  best  they  could,  and 
^80  settled  in  this  desolate  archipelago. 
The  hostility  which  the  Fatagonian  In- 
dians manifest  towards  these  pygmies, 
even  at  the  present  day,  would  seem 
to  be  a  continuance  of  this  racial  war- 
fare. The  rigor  of  the  climate  and  the 
scarcity  of  proper  food  are  factors  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  their  present  degen- 
^erate  condition,  the  only  wonder  being 
that  they  can  continiie  to  exist  at  all 
under  dircumstances  so  hopelessly  ad- 
Verse. 

Their  religion,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  is  briefly  this.  They 
believe  in  a  benign  spirit  which  they 
call  Yerri-Yuppon,  and  in  an  evil  spirit 
which  they  designate  Yaccy-ma.  The 
former  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  all 
the  good  fortune  which  they  enjoy  in 
the  way  of  fine  weather  and  a  plentiful 
food  supply,  and  is  commonly  appealed 
to  in  adverse  circumstances.  The  latter 
is  believed  to  be  constantly  roaming 
about  the  forests  and  mountains  in  the 
shape  of  a  gigantic  black  man,  who 
knows  their  every  act,  hears  even  the 
faintest  whisper,  and  relentlessly  pun- 
ishes all  crimes.  From  him  there  is 
no  possible  escape,  and  his  punishment 
almost  invariably,  in  their  belief,  takes 
the  form  of  unpropitious  weather. 
Their  ideas  concerning  crime  are  very 
peculiar.  Murder,  at  least  of  one  of 
their  own  clan,  is  regarded  as  a  very 
heinous  offence,  and,  strangely  enough, 
the  killing  of  immature  birds  is  likewise 
almost  universally  held  by  them  as 
certain  to  be  followed  by  severe  retri- 
bution. Each  tribe  has  a  ^^  doctor 
wizard,"  or  medicine  man,  who  exer- 
cises extraordinary  influence,  and  is 
credited  with  the  possession  of  unlim- 
ited powers  of  magic  and  prophecy. 
This  individual,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  invariably  the  most  cunning,  the 
most  unscrupulous,  and  the  most  un- 
manageable member  of  the  entire  tribe. 
The  natives,  as  a  body,  are  exceedingly 
superstitious,  attaching  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  dreams  and  omens,  which 
.  are  interpreted  by  the  said  wizard.  A 
very  remarkable  instance  of  this  super- 
..stitious  belief  in  dreams  is  furnished  by 
ua  incident  in  the  life  of  Jemmy  But- 


ton. This  youth,  while  on  his  voyage 
to  England,  announced  one  morning 
that  during  the  preceding  night  he 
had  had  a  visit  from  three  of  his  own 
countrymen,  who  came  to  tell  him  of 
the  death  of  his  father.  No  explana- 
tions, and  no  amount  of  incredulity  on 
the  part  of  the  ship's  crew  could  shake 
his  belief  in  the  truth  of  this  dream  or 
vision.  On  returning  to  his  native  land 
Jemmy  Button  was  met  by  all  the 
members  of  his  family  except  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  died  some  months  pre- 
viously, a  fact  to  which  Jemmy  did  not 
omit  significantly  to  draw  the  attention 
of  his  European  friends. 

The  method  adopted  by  these  Fuegian 
tribes  for  disposing  of  their  dead  is  very 
simple.  The  bodies  are  wrapped  up  in 
skins,  and  are  carried  a  long  way  into 
the  densest  parts  of  the  forests.  The 
corpse  is  there  deposited  upon  some 
broken  boughs,  or  upon  pieces  of  solid 
wood,  and  is  covered  over  with  a  great 
heap  of  branches.  This  completes  the 
burial,  and  the  greatest  aversion  is  dis- 
played by  the  survivors  to  any  subse- 
quent reference  to  the  deceased.  The 
tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  portion 
of  central  Fuegia  occasionally,  it  is 
true,  bury  their  dead  in  caves,  digging 
a  rude,  shallow  grave  in  each  case  ;  but 
this  is  an  exceptional  distinction,  and 
one  reserved  for  chiefs  and  doctor  wiz- 
ards exclusively. 

That  these  people  believe  in  a  supe- 
rior order  of  beings  appears  to  be  cer- 
tain, but  that  they  have  any  notion  of  a 
future  state  is  improbable,  especially  in 
view  of  their  conviction  that  each  crime 
is  followed  in  this  life  by  its  appropriate 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  omni- 
scient Yaccy-ma. 

The  Fuegians  subsist  mainly  upon 
shellfish,  which  they  roughly  cook  by 
placing  them  upon  a  fire  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Great  heaps  of  shells,  piled  up 
near  the  ashes  of  extinct  fires,  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  sheltered  inlets 
and  bays  along  the  coast,  and  mark  the 
positions  of  former  encampments.  This 
poor  diet  is  supplemented  by  berries, 
and  by  a  peculiar  species  of  fungus 
allied  to  the  morell,  which  grows  in 
abundance  upon  the  bark  of  the  beech- 
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trees.  An  oocasional  meal  of  fish,  or 
the  rank  flesh  of  a  sea-bird  is  the  only 
change  from  this  meagre  and  unwhole- 
some food,  except  in  the  rare  event  of 
the  killing  of  a  seal  or  porpoise.  Then, 
indeed,  they  hold  a  feast,  gorging  them- 
selves with  their  favorite  blubber,  and 
not  omitting  to  plentifully  besmear  their 
persons  with  the  same. 

Fixed  habitations    they  have  none. 
Wherever  a  plentiful  supply  of  mussels 
is  found,  there  the  women  erect  a  spe- 
cies of  rude  shelter  in  the  nature  of  a 
wigwam  or  arbor.    Its  constructiou  is 
exceedingly  primitive.      A  number  of 
branches  are  planted  circularly  in  the 
ground,  and  their  tops  are  tied  together 
with    a   piece    of    bark.      This    rude, 
beehive-shaped    structure    is    partially 
thatched  with  some  leafy  twigs  on  the 
side  facing  the  wind ;  a  fire  is  lighted 
in  the  interior,  and  the  habitation  is 
complete.    In  summer  and  winter,  fair 
weather  and  foul,  the  Fuegians  dwell 
in  these  smoky  arbors,  huddled  together 
like  swine  upon  the  damp  floor,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  most 
cruel  climate.     Their  condition  is,  in- 
deed, wretched  in  the  extreme.     Con- 
demned to  live  in    an  archipelago  of 
mountain  tops,  which  are  covered  with 
snow  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and 
are  swept  by  perpetual  gales,  their  life 
is  a  constant  struggle  for  the  obtain- 
ing of   sufficient   food    to    keep  body 
and  soul  together.     Ignorant  of  tillage, 
which,    however,    would    profit    them 
little  in  such  a  country,  where  there  is 
scarcely  an  acre  of  flat  ground,  and  not 
sufiScient  sunshine  to  ripen  any  cereal, 
they  lead  a  nomad  existence,  wander- 
ing along  the  shores  in  small  parties  in 
search  of  their  wretched  sustenance  ; 
"  biding   the    pelting   of    the    pitiless 
storm"  in  a  state  of  almost  complete 
nudity,  and  with  no  domestic  ties  other 
than  bind  a  hard-worked  and  ill-used 
slave  to  a  merciless  and  brutal  taskmas- 
ter.    Surely  on  this  wide  earth  there 
are  no  people  so  cruelly  circumstanced 
and  so  utterly  devoid  even  of  the  mean- 
est  pleasures    of    existence    as  these 
miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of 
Fire. 

D.   R.  O'SULLIVAN. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
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BY  £.   U  PHILLIMOKE, 
IN  TWO  PABTB. 

PABT  I, 

BiNGHAH  and  I  have  always  )>een 
great  chums.  He  is  the  sort  of  fellow 
that  can  drop  in  and  smoke  a  pipe  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  without  speaking  a 
word. 

Whenever  I  have  complimented  Bing- 
ham on  his  powers  of  silence,  he  says 
that  he  sees  no  good  in  talking  unless 
he  has  something  to  say,  and  83  he 
never  has,  he  is  not  going  to  bother  to 
make  up  lies  for  my  amusement. 

He  had  been  smoking  like  a  chimnej 
one  evening  in  my  room  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  utter  silence. 
Suddenly  he  moved  slightly,  put  his 
feet  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  said  abi 
ruptly  :  — 

"  Goranidea." 

I  never  can  understand  Bingham 
when  he  speaks  with  his  mouth  full  of 
pipe,  so  I  said  :  — 

^^  I  have  got  an  idea,"  said  Bingham, 
taking  his  pipe  from  between  his  teeth, 
and  speaking  with  painstaking  distinct- 
ness. 

Now  Bingham  has  so  seldom  an  idea 
that  I  fairly  gasped.  In  order  to  thor- 
oughly do  justice  to  anything  he  might 
be  going  to  say,  I  cleared  away  all  my' 
papers,  pulled  round  an  easy-chair  to 
the  fire,  and  got  out  a  cigar.  Then  I 
said  :  — 

"Fire  away." 

He  was  some  time  getting  his  idea 
into  focus,  but  he  started  at  last. 

"  Where  are  you  going  for  your  sum- 
mer holiday  ?  " 

"•  Don't  know,"  I  replied  tersely.  '^  I' 
never  fiy  in  the  face  of  Providence  by 
settling  where  I  shall  be  in  August 
when  the  snows  of  winter  are  still 
around  me." 

Bingham  smiled  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. He  has  a  supreme  belief  that  the 
world  and  all  that  therein  is  was  manu- 
factured for  his  own  express  edification, 
and  that  nothing  will  ever  interfere  to 
stop  his  pleasure  plans.  So  he  said 
without  further  parley :  — 
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I  am  going  to  buy  a  house  in  some 
jolly  little  country  place,  and  you  are 
coming  with  me  to  share  expenses.'' 

Bingham  is  not  a  rich  man,  so  I  knew 
hia*' house"  would  be  some  abomina- 
ble Uttle  thatched  cottage  with  holes  in 
t)^e  roof,  an4  brick  floor,  and  windows 
that  wouldn't  open,  and  doors  that 
wouldn't  shut,  and  jessamine  climbing 
all  over  the  place.  I'd  heard  that  idea 
of  Bingham's  before,  and  I  didn't  think 
much  of  it ;  so  I  merely  said  :  — 

*'  Noy  Bingham  ;  you've  tried  that  on 
several  times." 

But  Bingham  was  hurt,  and  began  to 
treat  the  subject  so  seriously  that  I  was 
quite  surprised.  He  unfolded  his  plans 
most  eloquently,  and  I  found  that  what 
was  expected  of  me  was  this  :  — 

He  wished  to  buy  (or  rather,  he  would 
prefer  me  to  buy)  a  Patent  Fire-Stove- 
Water-Proof-Roofed  Bungalow  —  a  new 
invention  that  he  had  just  seen  adver- 
tised ;  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour's 
s^imated  talk  I  understood  this  about 
it 

It  appeared  to  be  built  of  cards, 
wl^ich  could  easily  be  taken  to  pieces 
(if  the  situation  primarily  chosen  did 
not  suit  the  health  of  the  owner),  and 
carried  about  in  one's  great-coat  pocket. 
TJiese  cards  were  so  constructed  that 
"  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder," 
h^  the  least  effect  upon  them.  As 
ly^U  as  being  waterproof  they  were  fire- 
proof. Bingham  enlarged  on  this  last 
fact  tremendously  ;  he  said  people  wore 
80  apt  to  be  careless  about  fire.  Now 
in  the  case  of  the  bungalows  you  could 
scatter  hot  cinders  all  over  the  roof 
without  doing  more  damage  than  rais- 
iQg  a  faint  blister  on  the  surface.  He 
laid  great  stress  on  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  this.  I  said  that  I  didn't 
think  I  should  often  want  to  throw  hot 
cinders  all  over  the  roof  myself ;  but 
Bingham  evidently  meant  to  spend  ail 
his  spare  time  that  way. 
.  I  said  the  whole  thing  sounded  rather 
ui^canny,  and  Vd  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  it  before  I  ended  my  days 
in  a  cardboard  bungalow.  I  added, 
that  if  all  his  statements  proved  true  I 
would  buy  one  on  the  spot. 

I  asked  him  how  much  they  cost,  and 


he  said  he  thought  a  hundred-pound 
thing  would  do  for  us.  It  would  always 
be  ours,  and  we  could  move  it  about 
wherever  we  liked.  The  best  place  to 
choose  was  some  nice  sheltered  spot 
where  man's  foot  never  trod.  He 
wanted  quiet  this  summer.  I  asked 
him  how  we  should  get  water,  and  he 
said :  — 

''From  the  roof." 

I  asked  if  we  should  have  to  climb  up 
to  the  roof  on  a  ladder  with  a  saucepan 
in  one  hand  and  a  ladle  in  the  other 
every  time  we  wanted  to  boil  an  t^g, 
I  merely  asked  for  information,  but  he 
was  angry  about  it ;  and  when  I  further 
inquired  what  would  happen  provided 
the  windows  of  heaven  remained  shut 
for  a  season,  he  became  sulky,  and  sug- 
gested that  we'd  better  water  it  with  a 
garden  hose. 

I  couldn't  get  any  more  out  of  him 
after  this.  He  said  I  was  fooling  him, 
and  went  off  in  a  huff  ;  but  he  relented 
next  night,  and  brought  round  an  at- 
tractive drawing  of  one  of  the  bunga- 
lows to  show  me. 

Bingham  can  draw  better  than  he  can 
talk,  and  when  I  saw  the  sketch  I  con- 
sented to  consider  the  matter,  provided 
my  inquiries  in  the  right  quarter  proved 
satisfactory. 

I  found  that  Bingham  had  spoken  the 
truth,  though  in  a  distorted  form.  I 
confess  that  the  bungalows  looked  to 
me  uncommonly  jolly  little  places,  and 
I  went  out  of  the  Fire-Stove- Water- 
Roof-Proofing  offices  with  the  remark 
that  if  I  could  find  a  suitable  place  to 
pitch  one  of  these  bungalows  in  I  would 
buy  one. 

It  was  more  difficult  choosinc^  the 
"  suitable  place  "  than  I  had  ever,  even 
in  my  wildest  dreams,  anticipated. 
Bingham  was  so  pig-headed.  I  never 
knew  before  how  unreasonable  and 
capricious  he  was.  He  insisted  upon 
Yorkshire  being  the  spot  chosen  ;  he 
said  he  wanted  bracing  air,  and  he 
knew  that  a  Yorkshire  moor  was  the 
best  place  for  ozone.  Bracing  air 
doesn't  agree  with  me,  and  Bingham 
knows  it,  so  I  considered  it  abominably 
selfish  of  him  to  be  so  positive  that 
Devonshire  would  ruin  his  constitution 
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forever.  I  am  fond  of  Bingham  in  a 
way,  and  when  he  pictured  the  awful 
effects  that  relaxing  air  always  had  on 
him,  I  gave  way,  and  let  him  have  his 
Yorkshire  moor.  So  we  went  up  to- 
gether one  day,  and  hired  a  piece  of 
the  flattest  land  we  could  find.  Bing- 
ham wanted  to  live  in  a  peat-bog.  He 
said  he'd  heard  it  was  healthy,  and  it 
would  be  handy  for  fires,  and  very  eco- 
nomical ;  but  I  didn't  want  to  be  re- 
moved to  another  sphere  quite  so  soon, 
so  I  insisted  on  a  commonplace  looking 
field.  It  was  a  pretty  dreary  spot,  but 
it  wasn't  more  than  six  miles  from  a 
post-ofiice,  and  there  was  a  little  brook, 
^'  running  tinkling  by,"  as  Bingham  po- 
etically expressed  it,  about  a  hundred 
yards  off.  He  was  madly  in  love  with 
the  whole  scheme,  and  was  absurdly 
enthusiastic.  He  said  he  thought  we 
should  have  a  bully  time  there,  and  he 
was  going  to  bring  heaps  of  books  in 
<;ase  it  ever  rained. 

Well,  I  bought  the  bungalow,  and 
the  company  stuck  it  up  for  us.  I 
didn't  see  it  was  so  remarkably  cheap 
myself  after  all ;  but  Bingham  said  it 
was ;  and  as  he  didn't  pay  anything 
towards  the  bill,  he  was  an  unpreju- 
diced person,  and  ought  to  know.  I 
bought  the  thing  in  April,  because 
Bingham  said  we'd  want  plenty  of  time 
to  hunt  about  for  furniture  ;  and  he 
went  up  once  a  week  from  town  to  the 
bungalow  with  some  "little  thing"  he 
had  picked  up.  He  asked  if  I  would 
put  the  furnishing  into  his  hands,  and 
I  said  yes,  provided  that  I  drew  out  the 
list.  He  agreed  to  this,  and  one  even- 
ing we  met  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Bingham  came  in  jubilant,  with  a  list 
all  ready  prepared,  in  case  I  didn't 
really  care  to  bother  about  it.  He  said, 
gratefully,  that  he  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  take  trouble  off  my 
shoulders.  I  looked  at  his  list.  The 
total  struck  me  as  pleasantly  cheap, 
eonsidering  that  we  had  three  bed- 
rooms, a  large  sitting-room,  and  a 
kitchen  to  furnish.  Bingham  had  done 
it  all  for  Je30  13s.  6(Z. 

I  subjoin  his  idea  of  what  was  neces- 
sary. It  amused  me  at  the  time,  I  re- 
member.   He  began  with  the  servant's 


room.  We  were  going  to  take  with  us 
a  humble  friend  of  his  to  act  as  ctyrdon 
bleu  and  vaZet  de  chamhrey  a  man  who 
had  served  in  the  regiment  in  which 
Bingham  had  been  a  captain  in  those 
palmy,  far-off  days  when  he  had  been 
one  of  Britain's  noblest  soldiers.  His 
name  was  Jeremiah  Sneade,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  be  contented  with  the 
following  cheap  articles  of  furniture. 

Servant's  Room. 

£    8,  d, 

1  bedstead        .        .        .076 

1  chair      .        .        .        .020 


£0    9    6 


I  asked  Bingham  whether  Sneade 
wouldn't  want  a  washhand-stand,  but 
the  noble  captain  said' he  should  like  to 
know  what  was  the  use  of  our  pitching 
the  bungalow  near  a  brook  if  it  didn't 
save  us  anything  ?  Then  I  suggested 
a  mattress.  Bingham  quashed  this  idea 
at  once.  He  said  soldiers  could  put  lip 
with  anything,  and  Sneade  had  never 
slept  on  a  mattress  in  his  life.  A 
truckle  bed  and  a  second-hand  blanket 
were  all  that  he  required.  He  admitted 
having  forgotten  the  blanket,  and  he 
didn't  quite  remember  what  the  price 
would  be.  Still,  he  would  leave  a  hand- 
some margin,  and  say  two  shillings. 

So  Bingham's  amended  list  stood 
thus :  — 


£    t.  d. 

1  bedstead 

.076 

1  chair 

.020 

1  blanket  . 

.020 

£0  11    6 

I  said  I  thought  the  room  would  look 
rather  mean,  but  I  passed  on  to  the 
next. 


Bingham's  Room, 

£   ». 

d. 

1  bedstead 

• 

1    0 

0 

2  chairs     • 

• 

0  10 

0 

1  armchair 

• 

1    0 

0 

1  lounge    . 

1  washhand-stand, 

• 

etc. 

1    0 
1    0 

0 
0 

1  bath 

• 

1    0 

0 

4  rugs 

1  wardrobe 

• 
• 

2    0 
1    0 

0 
0 

1  dressing-table 
1  mattress 

• 
• 

1    0 
0  10 

0 
0 

Curtains,  omamen 

ts,  etc. 
£ 

2    0 

0 

12    0 

"o 
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I  thought  Bingham  a  little  extrava- 
gant here,  but  when  I  said  so,  he  care- 
fully explained  that  he  would  always 
turn  out  of  his  room  if  I  wanted  any 
one  else  to  stay  with  me,  and  that 
therefore  it  counted  as  a  spare  room. 

"  I've  put  your  room  next,"  he  added. 
"  Of  course  you  can  make  any  alteration 
you  like,  but  I  think  you'll  find  I've 
consulted  your  tastes  pretty  well.  I 
know  you  like  things  as  simple  as  they 
can  be,  and  I  remember  your  old  dis- 
taste for  knick-knacks."  I  'thanked 
him,  and  proceeded  with  some  curi- 
osity :  — 

My  Boom, 


£    a. 

d. 

1  bedstead 

.     1    0 

0 

1  mattress 

.    0  10 

0 

1  washhand-stand,  etc. 

.     1    0 

0 

1  bath 

.     1    0 

0 

2  chairs     . 

.     0  10 

0 

("  I  know  you  hate  lolling  about,  old 
fellow,  so  I've  missed  out  the  arm- 
chair and  the  lounge,"  said  Bingham, 
who  was  reading  over  my  shoulder ; 
"  and  I  haven't  put  any  rugs  and  cur- 
tains and  things,  because  I've  often 
heard  you  say  you  consider  that  sort  of 
thing  unhealthy.  I  don't  care  about 
them  myself,  but  of  course  in  a  spare 
room  one  must  have  things  decent.") 

£  ».  d. 
1  dressing-table  .  .10  0 
1  mirror    .        .        .        -    0  10    0 


£5  10    0 


I  asked  why  I  was  not  allowed  a 
wardrobe,  and  Bingham  answered  that 
he  thought  I  wanted  to  do  things  on  the 
cheap,  so  he  had  arranged  for  nails  to 
be  stuck  into  the  framework  of  the 
building  for  the  reception  of  my  gar- 
ments. I  said  I  didn't  think  it  looked 
well  to  have  shirts  and  neckties  hang- 
ing all  round  the  room,  and  he  con- 
sented to  add  an  inexpensive  chest  of 
drawers,  though  with  a  grudging  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

Then  we  passed   on  to  the  dining- 


room,  or  rather  the 


Living  Room. 


1  deal  table 
1  cloth 
4  chairs     . 


£  «. 
0  10 

0  10 

1  0 


d, 
0 
0 
0 


£ 

8. 

<r. 

2  armchairs 

.    1 

0 

0 

2  sofas 

.    2 

0 

0 

2  ash  trays 

.    0 

2 

0 

1  sideboard 

.     1 

0 

0 

4rug8 

•     1 

0 

0 

Book-shelves    . 

.    0 

5 

0 

4  small  tables  . 

.     1 

0 

0 

fiT 

7 

"o 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  could 
afford  a  sofa  apiece,  and  he  replied  thai 
it  would  never  do  to  stick  at  such  a 
trifle  as  that.  He  said  we  might  both 
come  home  weary  from  a  day's  fishing 
in  the  brook,  and  make  for  the  sofa,  and 
unpleasantness  might  ensue. 

Kitchen, 


£      8, 

d. 

Ipail 

.    0    2 

0 

1  fire-irons 

.    0    5 

0 

1  saucepan 

.    0    1 

0 

1  frying-pan 

.    0    2 

0 

1  kitcheji  range 

.    3    0 

0 

3  teacups  .       .        .      1 

3  plates     . 

Idish 

0    5 

& 

Ijug         .        .        . 

1  toasting-fork . 

1 

£3  15 

"e 

There  the  list  ended.  I  suggested 
that  Bingham  hadn't  put  down  any 
cutlery.  He  stared  for  a  moment,  but 
recovered  himself  almost  instantly. 
He  said  he  had  his  christening  knife 
and  fork  and  spoon,  and  he  supposed  I 
had  the  same.  As  for  Sneade,  a  clasp- 
knife  met  his  every  requirement. 

"Table-cloths,  sheets,  dinner  nap- 
kins," I  suggested. 

Of  course  if  I  went  in  for  style,  Bing- 
ham said  sulkily,  he  would  give  up 
directing  the  business  at  once. 

"  Blankets,  pillows,  counterpanes,"  I 
murmured  dreamily. 

Bingham  had  always  understood 
counterpanes  to  be  unhealthy.  If  I 
wanted  a  heavy  doctor's  bill  to  pay  at 
the  end  of  my  holiday,  by  all  means 
buy  a  counterpane.  He  (Bingham) 
valued  his  life  a  little  higher  than  I 
did. 

I  referred  to  the  list  again. 

What  did  he  want  with  four  small 
tables  in  the  hall  ?  And  wouldn't  it  be 
awkward  if  any  of   the  three  teacups 
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were  broken,  or  the  one  jug?  Bing- 
ham let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
he  had  not  allowed  a  margin  for  acci- 
dents in  the  crockery  line.  Besides, 
Sneade  had  never  broken  anything  in 
his  life.  The  four  small  tables  were 
for  afternoon  tea,  of  course. 

I  felt  I  could  do  nothing  against 
Bingham.  He  had  taken  honors  in 
logic  at  college,  and  I  was  nowhere. 
I  had  some  common  sense,  however, 
a  quality  Bingham  is  singularly  defi- 
cient in,  and  I  said  firmly,  "  Your  list 
is  very  nice,  Bingham,  and  you  have 
been  wonderfully  thoughtful  and  eco- 
nomical. I'll  just  send  it  to  an  aunt  of 
mine,  and  then  she  can  get  the  things 
you've  put  down  without  bothering  you. 
I  dare  say  she  will  want  to  add  a  few 
extra  things.  Women  always  see  things 
quicker  than  men." 

Bingham  grumbled  a  little  at  this 
arrangement.  He  said  that  furnishing 
was  part  of  the  fun  ;  but  I  explained  to 
him  tliat  it  was  really  very  wearing 
work,  and  if  we  could  get  any  one 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  so  far  in 
our  interests,  we  might  think  ourselves 
lucky.  I  knew  this  argument  would 
carry  weight  with  him.  Bingham  is 
the  idlest  fellow  on  the  face  of  the 
eailh,  although  he  flatters  himself  he  is 
energy  personified. 

Well,  the  bungalow  was  furnished  at 
a  cost  of  £90  odd.  I  didn't  let  Bingham 
see  the  bill.  I  told  him  it  came  to  a 
few  shillin<?s  more  than  the  list  he  had 
drawn  out,  but  I  thought  we  should 
find  it  more  comfortable  on  the  whole. 

It  really  did  look  very  nice  when  we 
went  down  for  our  real  holiday.  It  was 
bright  and  pretty  and  clean-looking, 
and  Sneade  had  got  a  snug  little  supper 
for  us.  Bingham  wanted  to  unpack 
directly  afterwards.  I  knew  it  would 
take  him  about  a  month  to  undo  all 
the  luggage  he  had  brought  with  him, 
so  I  didn't  interfere.  I  lit  a  pipe  and 
stretched  myself  on  the  sofa,  while  the 
wretched  little  fox- terrier  pup  Bingham 
had  insisted  on  bringing  with  him 
sniffed  doubtfully  round  the  place. 
Bingham  came  in  again  in  about  five 
minutes.  I  thought  something  was  up, 
because  I  heard  him  using  such  awful 


language.  The  bungalow  walls  are 
rather  thin. 

He  told  me  he  had  forgotten  his 
keys,  and  how  was  he  to  get  his  boxes 
open  he  should  like  to  know?  He 
was  awfully  injured  about  it,  and  I  felt 
I  was  to  blame  somehow.  I  lent  him 
my  bunch  to  try  if  any  would  fit,  and 
said  that  if  they  wouldn't,  he  could 
break  open  the  box  with  Sneade's  clasp- 
knife  —  we  hadn't  got  any  caqientering 
tools  about. 

He  went  off  with  the  keys,  but  did 
not  stop  long.  He  told  me  none  of  them 
would  fit,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  spoil 
his  new  trunks  that  way.  Besides ^ 
he  would  have  to  break  them  all  open 
because  he  had  forgotten  where  he  had 
put  his  night-gear  ;  could  I  lend  him 
some  things  ?  —  and  then  Sneade  could 
run  to  the  village  before  breakfast,  and 
get  a  man  to  come  over.  I  agreed  to 
this,  and  he  sat  down  satisfied.  Pres- 
ently he  got  up,  *'  just  to  look  round, '^ 
as  he  said.  I  heard  him  speaking 
rather  sharply  to  Sneade  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  wondered  what  it  was 
about.  I  learned  subsequently  that  he 
had  broken  a  teacup,  and  was  con- 
demned henceforth  to  use  only  a  sau- 
cer. I  heard  Sneade  feebly  remonstrate 
about  the  cup.  He  said  accidents  was 
accidents,  and  there  warn't  no  good 
a-denying  of  it.  I  don't  know  how 
Bingham  quelled  this  incipient  rebel- 
lion. I  fancy  he  recalled  the  fact  to 
Sneade's  mind  that  he  was  still  his 
superior  officer,  and  expected  to  be 
treated  as  such. 

We  went  to  bed  early.  Bingham  re- 
tired first.  He  seemed  to  feel  quite 
worn  out.  When  I  went  to  my  room 
I  discovered  why  he  was  so  tired. 
Everything  I  possessed  was  on  the 
floor,  and  my  brush  and  comb  and 
shaving  tackle  had  gone  ;  also  several 
articles  of  clothing,  and  a  new  pale 
blue  silk  necktie,  which  I  had  rather 
fancied.  I  didn't  mind  that  so  much, 
but  what  I  really  objected  to  was  that 
Bingham  had  made  a  bed  for  the  fox- 
terrier  in  my  room  out  of  one  of  my 
blankets. 

I  put  him  in  Sneade's  room  quietly. 
He  howled  a  good  deal  in  the  night. 
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and  I  heard  Jeremiah  throwing  boots 
at  him. 

I  heard  Sneade  get  up  at  five  and 
trot  off  on  his  six  miles  walk  as  com- 
manded. He  returned  at  eight  with  a 
carpenter,  whom  he  set  down  outside 
the  captain's  door  till  he  should  wake. 

Then  he  left  the  house  again.  This 
time  I  rose  and  peered  out  of  the  win- 
•dow  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  going  down  to  the  brook  with  the 
only  utensils  Bingham  had  left  him  —  a 
pail  and  a  saucepan — to  get  water  to 
fill  our  baths  with.  I  felt  glad  I  had 
insisted  on  his  room  being  furnished 
with  a  washhand-stand.  He  came  into 
my  room  presently,  and  poured  the 
water  in.  It  just  moistened  the  bottom 
of  the  bath,  and  he  sighed.  He  had  to 
go  three  times  to  the  brook  for  me  and 
five  times  for  Bingham,  who  liked 
plenty  of  water  to  splash  about  in. 

I  had  wanted  to  breakfast  in  my 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  but  the 
captain  had  got  them,  so  I  dressed  in 
faultless  taste  and  went  into  the  dining- 
room.  I  nearly  fell  over  the  carpenter 
on  the  way,  who  was  talking  to  Bing- 
ham while  he  was  haying  his  bath,  and 
who  was  so  occupied  in  trying  to  hear 
what  he  said  that  he  did  not  notice  me. 
I  waited  breakfast  for  Bingham,  who 
came  down  late.  I  thought  the  tables 
looked  rather  well,  as  Sneade  had  done 
us  some  broiled  kidneys  and  salmon, 
both  on  the  same  dish.  The  captain 
was  not  at  all  satisfied,  however.  He 
had  a  fancy  for  eggs  this  morning,  and 
when  Sneade  said  that  we  had  eaten 
four  apiece  the  night  before,  and  the 
shops  wasn't  open  when  he  went  to 
the  village,  Bingham  said  it  was  dis- 
graceful, and  to  prevent  any  contre- 
temps of  that  kind  in  the  future  he 
should  keep  hens.  Sneade  saluted  and 
went  out. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  Sneade 
made  the  beds.  His  own  did  not  take 
him  two  minutes,  as  he  had  merely  to 
fold  up  the  blanket,  and  he  had  attended 
to  mine  in  a  very  rapid  fashion ;  but 
he  was  an  immense  time  in  Bingham's 
room.  "  The  captain  was  so  particu- 
lar over  the  dustin',"  as  he  remarked  to 
me  later  on. 


We  spent  the  morning  in  tilling  the 
soil.  I  wanted  to  put  the  house  in 
order  first,  but  Bingham  said  we  could 
do  that  when  it  rained,  and  it  was  no 
good  wasting  a  fine  day.  He  wanted 
to  set  Sneade  an  example.  He  thought 
we  ought  to  grow  our  own  vegetables, 
and  he  told  Sneade  to  be  quick  and 
cook  the  dinner,  as  he  would  have  to 
l|o  and  buy  some  seeds  when  he  had 
finished.  He  said  he  had  put  out  the 
meat  ready  for  him  on  the  kitchen  table 
to  save  trouble.  His  willing  slave 
thanked  him,  and  departed. 

He  came  back  in  two  seconds  to  say 
that  the  puppy  had  eaten  as  much  of 
our  dinner  as  he  could,  and  buried  the 
rest  in  a  comer  of  the  garden.  He 
added  that  Punch  was  sitting  over  the 
spot,  growling. 

Bingham  showed  energy  here.  He 
said  we  must  not  be  too  particular  ;  we 
had  come  prepared  to  rough  it.  We 
must  dig  up  the  meat  and  wash  it.  He 
spent  three-quarters  of  an  hour  trying 
to  get  Punch  off  the  grave,  but  in  vain. 
He  gave  it  up  at  last,  and  asked  fiercely 
whether  Sneade  hadn't  got  a  leg  of 
mutton,  or  some  other  little  thing  in,  in 
case  of  emergencies.  Sneade  said  that 
there'  was  one  kidney,  a  fragment  of 
salmon,  some  suet,  and  some  potatoes 
and  onions  in  the  house,  so  Bingham 
told  him  to  make  an  Irish  stew,  and 
look  sharp  about  it. 

Sneade  didn't  much  like  the  idea  of 
the  Irish  stew,  and  suggested  respect- 
fully that  if  we  would  only  leave  the 
matter  in  his  hands  he  would  engage  to 
do  up  those  fragments  so  that  we 
shouldn't  know  what  it  was  we  were 
eating.  To  this  inviting  prospect 
Bingham's  gracious  consent  was  at  last 
obtained,  and  we  sat  and  smoked  till 
Sneade  had  finished  his  operations. 

When  he  came  to  call  us  to  dinner 
there  was  an  air  of  subdued  triumph 
about  him  which  made  me  rather  trem- 
ble. I  did  not  put  my  trust  in  Sneade 
quite  so  implicitly  as  Bingham  did. 
Here,  however,  I  was  wrong.  Jere- 
miah had  even  more  than  kept  his 
word.  No  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  have  possibly  told  what  the  real 
contents  of  that  dish  were.    He  and 
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Bingham  had  been  in  India  together, 
And  he  had  made  a  curry  that  —  but, 
no  I  —  it  is  useless  to  describe  the 
burning  tortures  I  suffered  after  one 
mouthful. 

I  think  I  must  have  the  temper  of 
■iin  archangel,  for  when  the  captain 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  said  it  was 
time  for  Jeremiah  to  be  seeing  about 
those  seeds,  I  interfered,  and  said  I 
didn't  want  a  death  in  the  house  quite 
80  soon.  Sneade  had  walked  twenty- 
four  miles  already,  without  counting  his 
journeys  to  the  brook,  and  I  thought  he 
looked  pale. 

Bingham  and  I  almost  quarrelled 
over  this,  but  I  was  firm.  I  was  sorry 
for  Sneade,  and  told  the  captain  so  ;  but 
he  retorted  that  he  thought  sympathy 
was  rather  wasted  on  Jeremiah.  He 
had  got  an  uncommonly  comfortable 
berth,  and  knew  on  which  side  his 
bread  was  buttered.  He  said  Sneade 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  for 
his  (the  captain's)  sake  ;  and  when  I 
«aid  if  the  brook  stood  for  the  water, 
And  the  curry  we  had  just  eaten  for  the 
fire,  no  doubt  he  was  right,  he  grew 
absolutely  furious. 

Next  week  I  saw  an  alteration  in 
Sneade's  manner  which  delighted  me. 
He  was  always  perfectly  respectful,  but 
he  wore  a  sullen  look,  and  went  about 
his  herculean  labors  in  a  dull,  dis- 
pirited manner ;  and  about  ten  days 
after  we  had  arrived  Bingham  came 
into  my  room  one  morning  with  an 
ashen  face. 

He  bent  over  me,  and  said  in  ahoaree 
whisper,  — 

"  Sneade  lias  deserted  I " 

PART  II. 

I  FANCY  Bingham  had  some  vague 
idea  of  a  court-martial  in  his  mind 
when  he  hissed  these  fatal  words  into 
my  ear.  I  hadn't  thought  myself  that 
Sneade  would  go  off.  quite  so  suddenly, 
but  I  couldn't  resist  a  tit  of  laughter 
that  made  Bingham  furious.  He  said 
that  was  always  the  way.  All  unpleas- 
antness of  this  kind  fell  on  him,  and 
he  didn't  like  it.  He  would  now  be  in 
a  most  responsible  position.  I  said  that 
there  was  no  need  to  look  at  things  in 


such  a  gloomy  light.  I  had  no  doubt 
we  could  get  some  woman  from  the 
village  to  cook  and  *'  do  "  for  us,  and 
we  had  better  walk  over  before  dinner 
and  see. 

The  captain  grumbled  a  good  deal, 
and  I  had  to  smooth  down  a  great  many 
objections.  But  he  consented  to  go  at 
last,  and  we  set  out.  We  might  just 
as  well  have  saved  ourselves  the  trouble, 
however.  Our  fame  had  preceded  us, 
and  not  a  soul  would  consent  to  come 
and  share  our  fortunes  in  the  '^  house 
o'  cards,"  as  they  disrespectfully  termed 
the  bungalow.  "We  offered  fabulous 
sums,  as  we  recognized  the  desperate 
situation  we  were  in  ;  but  in  vain.  We 
could  tempt  none  of  the  daughtei*s  of 
Eve  by  our  brilliant  offers.  We  were 
exhausted  and  dispirited  after  this 
failure,  and  went  and  had  dinner  at  the 
Blue  Pig.  Bingham  wanted  to  remain 
at  the  Blue  Pig  indefinitely,  and  desert 
the  bungalow  till  we  should  find  some- 
body brave  enough  to  attend  to  our 
comforts.  I  vetoed  this,  and  bore  Bing- 
ham off  from  the  convivial  parlor  of  the 
little  inn,  back  to  the  bungalow  and 
stern  reality. 

We  were  laden  with  parcels,  as  we 
had  thought  it  just  as  well  to  do  the 
week's  shopping  when  we  were  in  the 
village,  and  were  dreadfully  tired  when 
we  got  home.  *  I  understood  at  once 
why  two  sofas  would  have  been  de- 
sirable, but  Bingham  looked  so  miser- 
able that  I  could  not  bear  to  make  a 
fuss. 

We  went  without  tea  that  night, 
partly  because  we  were  too  tired  to 
bother  about  it,  and  partly  because 
Punch  had  drunk  up  the  milk  in  our 
absence.  He  had  also  dug  up  the  meat 
he  had  buried  a  week  previously,  and 
placed  it  in  an  unpleasantly  prominent 
position  on  the  dining-room  table.  He 
seemed  so  very  pleased  at  having 
worked  so  hard  that  I  really  could  not 
scold  him. 

We  had  beer  and  bread  and  butter 
for  supper,  and  Bingham  groaned  as  he 
di-agged  himself  to  the  table  to  partake 
of  this  depressing  meal.  He  went  to 
bed  in  the  lowest  spirits,  but  when  we 
came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
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ing  he  was  quite  a  different  man.  He 
said  we  must  make  the  best  of  things, 
and  divide  the  work  equally.  As  I  had 
cooked  the  eggs  for  breakfast  and  got 
up  early,  he  would  make  the  beds  and 
see  to  the  dinner.  I  watched  him  make 
the  beds  through  the  keyhole.  His 
plan  was  excessively  simple.  He  shook 
the  pillow  violently,  replaced  it,  and 
drew  up  the  clothes  as  Hat  as  he  could 
over  it.  It  looked  quite  nice  and  ship- 
shape on  the  outside,  but  I  had  to  make 
mine  again  before  I  slept. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Bingham  to 
make  such  a  point  of  cooking  the  din- 
ner, but  it  didn't  turn  out  as  well  as 
Sneade's,  after  all.  He  insisted  on  my 
going  off  to  fish  in  the  brook  to  get 
some  salmon  trout  in  for  supper,  and 
he  shut  himself  up  alone  in  the  kitchen 
to  commence  operations. 

It  was  raining  a  little  all  the  time  I 
was  out.  I  caught  some  fine  fish  — 
also  a  beastly  cold.  Other  people  may 
have  colds,  of  course,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve mortal  man  has  suffered  from 
them  as  I  have.  I  knew  I  should  have 
to  take  to  my  bed  if  it  didn't  disappear 
before  night,  and  then  Bingham  would 
have  to  wait  upon  me.  Ye  go<ls  and 
little  fishes,  defend  us  I  I  raced  home 
and  changed  my  things  quickly,  sneez- 
ing violently  all  the  time.  Oh,  I  was 
in  for  it,  beyond  a  doubt.  I  peeped  in 
at  the  kitchen  door  before  I  went  into 
the  dining-room.  There  was  Bingham, 
very  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  stooping 
over  the  fire,  stirring  something  in  a 
saucepan.  He  had  got  out  every  cook- 
ing utensil  that  had  been  forbidden  to 
the  unfortunate  Sueade,  and  had  also 
unearthed  Mrs.  Beeton's  "  Book  of 
Household  management,"  with  which 
volume  my  aunt  had  kindly  provided 
us. 

"  How  are  you  getting  on,  old  chap  ?  " 
I  asked,  looking  round  the  door. 

"  Here,  you  come  and  stir  I  "  cried 
Bingham  eagerly.  *'It's  deuced  hot 
work,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  took  the  sauce  ladle,  which  he  had 
been  using  obediently  and  bent  over 
the  decoction,  while  Bingham  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  table  with  an  air  of 
relief,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 


"  What's  for  dinner  ?  "  I  asked  curi- 
ously. 

^^  Mutton  cutlets,  tomatoes,  and  rice 
pudding,"  said  Bingham,  with  some 
pride  ;  ^'  and  the  stuff  you  are  stirring 
is  gravy." 

"  Where  are  the  cutlets  ?  "  I  asked. 

"In  the  oven  with  the  tomatoes," 
answered  Bingham.  "This  is  such  a 
fool  of  a  book  that  I  chucked  it  away, 
and  I'm  doing  things  my  own  way 
now." 

I  knew  cutlets  were  not  generally 
baked,  but  I  didn't  say  so.  I  also  knew 
that  it  did  not  take  a  whole  pound  of 
the  best  Carolina  rice  to  make  a  small 
milk  pudding.  Here  also  I  was  silent. 
I  finished  stirring  Bingham's  lumpy 
gravy,  and  then  I  went  and  laid  the 
table. 

It  was  rather  a  superfluous  thing  to 
do,  as  even  Bingham  didn't  eat  much 
that  day.  The  rice  pudding  was  so 
solid  that  we  could  have  thrown  it  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other  if  we 
had  not  been  afraid  of  bringing  down 
the  bungalow  about  our  ears.  We  gave 
the.  cutlets  to  Punch,  who  took  them  to 
his  favorite  cemetery  and  interred  them 
at  once.  Contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
he  never  dug  them  up  again. 

We  lighted  pipes  after  dinner  and 
drew  lots  as  to  who  should  wash  up. 
It  fell  to  Bingham,  who  said  that  he 
shouldn't  bother  about  the  confounded 
things  just  then.  We  had  got  plenty 
of  extra  clean  plates,  thank  goodness  t 
I  suggested  that  this  plan  resembled 
the  course  taken  by  the  March  Hare 
and  the  Hatter  in  Alice's  famous  tea- 
party  ;  but  Bingham  was  deep  in  his 
cookery-book,  and  didn't  hear  me. 

'*Xow,  look  here,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  Just  listen  to  this.  My  peo- 
ple used  to  have  a  jolly  pudding  at 
home  called  '  Exeter '  pudding.  I 
wrote  and  asked  the  name  before  I 
came  down  here  on  purpose.  And  this 
is  how  it  is  made  :  —  Ingredients.  — 10 
oz.  bread-crumbs,  4  oz.  sago,  7  oz. 
finely  chopped  suet,  6  oz.  moist  sugar, 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  \  pint  of  rum, 
7  eggs,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  4 
small  sponge  cakes,  2  oz.  of  ratafias, 
I  lb.  of  jam.    Put  the  — 
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I  interrapted  him  here,  and  asked  if 
there  wasn't  a  more  simple  pudding  we 
could  have. 

Bingham  turned  over  a  few  pages, 
and  began  to  read  again  :  — 

''  Nesselrode  Pudding.  —  Ingredients. 
—  40  chestnuts,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  1  pint  of 
cream,  the  yolk  of  12  eggs,  1  glass  of 
Maraschino,  1  oz.  of  candied  citron,  2 
oz.  currants,  2  oz.  stoned  raisins,  ^  pint 
of  whipped  cream,  3  eggs." 

I  entreated  Bingham  to  put  the  book 
down.  I  said  I  thought  his  mind  was 
getting  unhinged,  and  I  couldn't  imag- 
ine why  my  aunt  had  put  such  injudi- 
cious literature  in  his  way.  I  didn't 
feci  up  to  talking  much,  however.  I 
felt  queer  and  shivery,  and  sneezed  so 
many  times  that  I  at  last  woke  up 
Bingham  (who  had  gone  to  sleep  on 
the  sofa),  and  said  I  was  going  to  bed, 
and  he  could  bring  me  some  hot  whis- 
key and  water.  When  he  saw  I  was 
really  seedy,  the  captain  grew  quite 
motherly.  He  turned  to  the  end  of  the 
'^  Book  of  Household  Management"  to 
find  out  what  he  ought  to  do  for  me, 
but  he  got  mixed  up  in  the  chapter 
on  the  *^  Bearing  and  Management  of 
Children"  before  he  found  the  right 
place. 

Then  he  read  out  loud,  in  a  trium- 
phant voice  :  — 

^^  To  cure  a  cold.  Put  a  large  tea- 
cupful  of  linseed  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sun  raisins  "  —  ("  What  the 
devil  are  sun  raisins  ? "  ejaculated 
Bingham)  —  "  and  two  ounces  of  stick 
liquorice  into  two  quarts  of  soft  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  over  the  fire  till  re- 
duced to  one  quart ;  add  to  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar-candy, 
a  tablespoonful  of  old  rum,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  white  wine,  vinegar, 
or  lemon-juice.  The  rum  and  vinegar 
should  be  added  as  the  decoction  is 
taken  ;  for  if  they  are  put  in  at  first  the 
whole  soon  becomes  flat,  and  less  efil- 
cacious.  The  dose  is  half  a  pint,  made 
warm,  on  going  to  bed,  and  a  little  may 
be  taken  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some. The  worst  cold  is  generally 
cured  by  this  remedy  in  two  or  three 
days  ;  and  if  taken  in  time  it  is  consid- 
ered infallible." 


Then  he  laid  the  book  down  and 
turned  to  me. 

"  There  you  are,  old  chap,"  he  said. 

'^Yes,  there  I  am,"  I  answered 
grimly.  ^^  It's  certainly  one  of  the  sim- 
plest means  of  curing  a  cold  that  ever  I 
heard  of." 

^^If  we  only  had  the  moon  raisins 
and  the  rum  and  the  sugar-candy  and 
the  white  wine  and  the  liquorice  in  the 
house,"  pursued  Bingham,  *'  I  could 
make  it  for  you  at  onc^.  As  it  is  I 
shall  make  you  some  linseed  tea.  I 
know  there's  some  of  that  stuff  here  — 
I  saw  it  the  other  day." 

'*  Bingham,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  I 
began,  "  don't " 

But  Bingham  and  ''Mrs.  Beeton" 
had  retired  to  the  kitchen  together,  so  I 
dragged  myself  to  bed,  in  the  devout 
hope  that  Bingham  would  not  be  able 
to  find  a  receipt  for  linseed  tea. 

My  wish  was  more  than  fulfilled. 
''  Mrs.  Beeton  "  was  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  captain  was  a  man  of  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind.  In  half  an 
hour's  time  he  came  to  my  room  with 
a  steaming  basin,  which  he  set  down  on 
a  chair. 

"  Now  you've  got  to  drink  this  right 
off,"  said  Bingham  authoritatively,  sit^ 
ting  down  on  the  end  of  my  bed.  ''  It's 
rather  thick,  but  it  smells  all  right." 

I  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  stuff. 
Then  I  turned  to  the  captain. 

*'  Bingham,"  I  said  solemnly, "I  am 
grateful  to  you  —  but  this  is  not  tea  ;  it 
is  a  poultice  I  " 

Bingham's  face  fell. 

"I  can't  tell  you  myself,"  I  con- 
tinued, ''  why  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
poultice  when  you  intended  it  to  be  tea, 
but  even  for  the  sake  of  our  ancient 
friendship  I  cannot  consent  to  poison 
myself  to  please  you.  Take  it  away,"  I 
added,  in  a  sudden  access  of  peevish- 
ness, and  bring  me  some  whiskey  and 
water  directly." 

Bingham  vanished  with  the  basin, 
cowed.  He  brought  me  the  toddy,  and 
tucked  me  up  in  bed  when  he  said 
good-night. 

"  I'll  get  up  early  and  bring  you  your 
breakfast,"  he  said  affectionately,  as  he 
disappeared. 
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I  passed  a  fiendish  night,  and  awoke 
worse  than  ever.  Oh,  for  a  cup  of 
steaming  hot  tea  I 

At  nine  I  heard  Bingham  roll  out 'of 
bed.  At  ten  he  appeared  with  my 
breakfast. 

He  had  been  unable  to  get  the  fire  to 
burn,  and  had  used  up  every  stick  in 
the  house.  He  had  ambitiously  cooked 
some  bacon  and  made  some  toast.  I 
drank  my  tea  languidly.  The  water 
hadn't  boiled,  but  that  was  a  minor  de- 
tail. The  chill  was  off  it,  and  that  was 
the  great  thing.  The  bacon  was  black 
on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  and 
the  toast  had  faint  grey  bars  across  its 
leathery  surface. 

I  got  up  after  this  meal  was  over.  I 
couldnH  lie  in  bed  and  let  Bingham 
slave  himself  to  skin  and  bone  for  ray 
sake.  He  made  me  some  lumpy  arrow- 
root at  eleven  o'clock.  His  method  of 
doing  so  was  wonderfully  simple.  He 
poured  warm  water  on  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  powder,  and  added  some  milk 
and  sugar  to  it.  I  sent  him  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  spoon,  and  threw  it  out  of 
the  window  while  he  was  gone.  I  hate 
hurting  any  one's  feelings. 

Bingham  stated  that  after  dinner  he 
was  going  to  wash  up.  It  was  a  bad 
habit  to  let  things  accumulate  ;  it  made 
the  kitchen  look  so  untidy.  He  would 
fry  the  trout  early,  and  we  would  have 
bread  and*  jam  for  pudding,  and  then 
ive  could  start  fair. 

I  agreed  wearily.  I  felt  an  utter 
disinclination  for  food,  and  when  I 
saw  Bingham  plunging  the  trout,  un- 
cleahsed,  into  a  frying-pan  full  of  luke- 
warm lard,  I  swore  that  not  a  morsel 
should  pass  my  lips.  I  silently  went 
and  put  some  potatoes  in  the  oven,  and 
dined  simply  off  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
As  for  Punch,  he  took  to  hunting  in 
desperation  on  his  own  account,  and 
brought  home  a  jolly  little  rabbit  as  his 
share  towards  our  unhappy  housekeep- 
ing. I  thought  it  was  rather  thoughtful 
of  him,  but  Bingham  looked  upon  it  as 
quite  an  insult. 

The  captain  took  all  the  plates  and 
knives  and  forks  down  to  the  brook  in  a 
large  xilothes-basket,  to  wash.  He  said 
it  would  be  easier  than  always  carting 


buckets  of  water  up  and  down.  He 
launched  everything  into  the  stream, 
and  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  watched: 
One  teacup  fioated  away  altogether,  and 
probably  in  time  reached  the  sea ;  the 
forks  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  Bingham 
used  awful  language  as  he  tucked  up 
his  sleeves  to  fish  them  out  again.  He 
couldn't  get  the  grease  off  the  plates 
anyhow,  and  got  fearfully  mad  over 
them. 

I  don't  know  how  matters  would  have 
ended  with  us  if  that  archangel  Sneade 
hadn't  reappeared.  He  'sneaked  into 
the  house  at  dusk,  and  asked  me  if  I'd 
like  to  have  him  back.  He  said  he  was 
sorry  to  have  caused  us  any  inconven- 
ience, but  his  health  had  been  giving: 
way  for  some  time,  and  if  he  was  "  took 
on "  again  things  must  please  be  ar- 
ranged differently. 

Like  to  have  him  back  I  I  could 
have  fallen  on  the  ground  and  licked 
the  dust  from  off  his  boots.  I  said  Pd 
see  that  he  was  treated  properly.  I'd 
take  care  that  he  should  have  a  teacup 
all  to  himself,  and  not  be  obliged  to  eat 
all  his  meals  with  a  clasp-knife. 

Sneade  stipulated  that  he  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  villasre  more  than  once  a 
day,  that  he  should  have  as  many  sauce- 
pans as  he  liked,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  expected  to  do  any  gardening.  He 
was  very  bold  with  me,  and  I  acceded 
to  his  every  demand. 

When  Bingham  appeared  the  scene 
was  changed.  Sneade  was  no  longer  a 
conqueror  fixing  his  own  terms,  but  a 
culprit  sueing  for  mercy.  I  don't  say 
that  the  captain  wished  to  shoot  Sneade 
with  his  own  hand  for  desertion,  but  he 
intimated  pretty  plainly  that  he  only  let 
him  off  on  account  of  his  being  an  old 
retainer. 

However  he  cleaned  everything  up^ 
and  cooked  the  supper,  and  made  things 
comfortable  once  more. 

I  put  my  foot  down  for  once  in  my 
life  and  talked  to  Bingham  seriously  on 
the  subject  of  Sneade.  I  pointed  out 
his  own  arrant  selfishness  and  gross 
stupidity.  I  told  him  that  unless  Jere* 
miah  was  treated  properly,  that  he  and 
I  would  go  off  toorether,  leaving  the 
bungalow  to  darkness  and  to  him. 
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Bingham  was  grave,  but  he  took  my 
lecture  very  well  on  the  whole.  He 
even  acknowledged  that  he  might  have 
been  a  little  exacting.  That  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Sneade,  however.  It 
was  his  business  to  put  up  with  it. 
There  were  very  few  men  who  would 
have  taken  him  on  again  after  the  way 
he  had  behaved. 

"However,"  added  Bingham,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  good-nature,  waving  his 
toddy  glass  above  his  head,  "nil's  well 
that  ends  well,  and  here's  success  to 
the  bungalow !  " 

"We  have  spent  many  a  holiday  in  it 
since  the  time  I  have  written  about ; 
and  though  the  "  house  of  cards "  is 
getting  a  little  frayed  in  places,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  never  spent  mer- 
rier or  happier  holidays  anywhere  than 
I  did  in  the  bungalow  —  thanks  to  Bing- 
ham* 8  Idea, 


From  The  QentlemAn*8  Magazine. 
SmiUS  AND  ITS  SYSTEM. 

SiRius,  or  the  Dog  Star,  is  the  bright- 
est star  in  the  heavens,  and  from  its 
superior  brilliancy  has  been  termed 
"  the  monarch  of  the  skies."  Measures 
of  its  light  show  that  it  is  about  two 
magnitudes,  or  over  six  times  brighter 
than  an  average  first  magnitude  star 
like  Altair  or  Spica,  and  about  equal  in 
lustre  to  three  stars  like  Ve^a  or  Ca- 
pella.  Sir  John  Herschel  found  the 
light  of  Sirius  equal  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  times  the  light  of  a 
star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  about  the 
faintest  visible  to  average  eyesight. 
But  it  is  probably  over  six  hundred 
times  brighter  than  a  sixth  magnitude 
star.  It  has  been  seen  in  daylight  with 
a  telescope  of  only  half  an  inch  in  aper- 
ture. Some  observers  have  even  seen 
it  with  the  naked  Bye  in  sunshine,  and 
it  has  been  observed  to  cast  a  shadow 
like  Venus  when  at  its  brightest. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Sirius  is  some- 
what doubtful.  It  may  possibly  be  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  word  surya^  the 
sun.  Professor  Max  Milller  thinks  that 
the  Greek  word  seirios  comes  from  the 
Sanscrit  svar  or  aiumasirau,    Sirius  is 


first '  mentioned  as  a  star  by  Hesiod^ 
who  connects  it  with  the  dog  days. 
These,  according  to  Theon  of  Alexan- 
dria,  commenced  twenty  days  before 
Sirius  rose  with  the  sun,  and  ended 
twenty  days  after  that  date.  These  so- 
called  dog  days  commence  on  July  3, 
and  end  on  August  11 ;  but,  owing  to 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  Sirius 
does  not  now  rise  with  the  sun  —  or 
heliacally,  as  it  is  termed  — until  August 
25,  or  fourteen  days  after  the  dog  days 
have  ended.  The  fancied  connection 
of  Sirius  with  the  forty  days  of  summer 
heat  has,  therefore,  no  longer  any  ex- 
istence, and  must  —  like  many  such 
ideas  —  be  consigned  to  "  the  myths  of 
an  uncritical  perioii." 

Sirius  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
E^'ptians  under  the  names  of  Sothis 
(Horus),  Anubis,  and  Thoth,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog^ 
Some  identify  it  with- the  Mazzaroth  of 
Job.  It  was  also  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Orion's  hound,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  identical  with  the  Cerberus  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  seems  to  be  a  popular  idea  that 
Sirius,  now  of  a  brilliant  white  color,, 
was  a  red  star  in  ancient  times.  But 
such  a  remarkable  change  of  hue  is  not 
well  established.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able  that  the  idea  of  change  is  due  t» 
the  mistranslation  of  a  word  applied  to 
the  star  by  the  ancient  writers,  a  word 
which  probably  referred  to  its  bright- 
ness  rather  than  its  color.  Mr.  T.  J.  J. 
See  has,  however,  recently  collected 
strong  evidence  from  the  classical 
writers  to  show  that  Sirius  was  really 
a  red  star  in  ancient  times.  Such  a 
change  would,  of  course,  be  most  inter- 
esting and  remarkable,  indicating,  as  it 
would,  some  wonderful  change  in  the 
star's  chemical  constitution. 

Like  many  other  stars,  Sirius  has  a 
considerable  "proper  motion"  across- 
the  face  of  the  sky,  amounting  to  about 
1-3  seconds  of  arc  per  annum.  Some 
irregularities  in  this  proper  motion  led 
the  astronomers  Bessel,  Peters,  and 
Safford  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mo- 
tion of  Sirius  was  disturbed  by  the 
attraction  of  an  invisible  close  com- 
panion revolving  round  it.    From  the 
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recorded  observations  Peters  computed 
an  orbit  for  the  supposed  companion, 
and  found  a  period  of  about  fifty  years. 
Safford  also  investigated  the  problem, 
and  announced  in  1861  the  probable 
position  of  the  invisible  companion. 
About  four  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Safford's  results,  Mr.  Alvan 
Clark,  the  famous  American  optician, 
observins;  with  a  telescope  of  18^  inches 
aperture,  detected  a  small  star  near 
8irius,  the  position  of  which  agreed 
closely  .with  that  of  Safford's  hypothet- 
ical companion.  Here  was  a  case  some- 
what similar  to  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune  —  the  prediction,  by 
mathematical  analysis,  of  the  existence 
of  a  celestial  body  previously  unknown 
to  astronomers.  Numerous  observa- 
tions of  this  small  star  have  been  made 
since  its  discovery,  and  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  it  is  revolving  round  its 
brilliant  primary.  That  the  observed 
irregularities  in  the  proper  motion  of 
Sirius  are  wholly  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  companion  seems,  however,  to 
be  still  an  open  question.  Several 
orbits  have  been  computed,  most  of 
which  assign  a  period  of  forty-nine  or 
fifty  years  ;  but  an  orbit  recently  com- 
puted by  the  present  writer  gives  a 
period  of  about  fifty-eight  and  one-half 
years,  and  Howard  finds  a  period  of 
fifty-seven  years.  Bumham,  however, 
thinks  that  fifty-three  years  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth.  As  the  companion 
has  now  approached  Sirius  so  closely 
as  to  be  invisible  with  even  the  giant 
telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  some 
years  must  elapse  before  the  exact 
length  of  the  period  can  be  definitely 
settled. 

The  great  brilliancy  of  Sirius  has 
naturally  suggested  proximity  to  the 
earth,  and  modem  measures  of  its  dis- 
tance have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
this  idea.  The  most  reliable  determina- 
tions of  its  parallax  (or  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit 
at  the  place  of  the  star)  make  it  about 
four-tenths  of  a  second  of  arc,  and 
places  it  about  fourth  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the    earth.^    Assuming   a 

1  The  three  nearest  staxB  are :  Alpha  Gentauri 


paraHax  of  0*30  of  a  second  (about  a 
mean  of  the  results  found  by  Drs. 
Elkin  and  Gill),  the  distance  of  Sirius 
would  be  528,884  times  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  a  distance  which 
light  would  take  about  eight  and  one- 
third  years  to  traverse. 

Knowing  the  distance  of  Sirius  from 
the  earth,  and  its  annual  proper  motion, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  its  actual  velocity 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  sight.  This  comes  out  about  ten 
miles  a  second.  The  spectroscope 
shows  that  Sirius  has  also  a  motion  in 
the  line  of  sight,  and  hence  its  real 
velocity  through  space  must  be  greater 
than  tiiat  indicated  by  its  proper  mo- 
tion. In  the  year  1864  observations  by 
Dr.  Huggins  showed  that  Sirius  was 
receding  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-nine  miles  a  second.  Some 
years  afterwards  careful  measures  of 
the  star's  spectrum  showed  that  this 
motion  had  ceased  ;  subsequent  meas- 
ures showed  that  the  motion  was  re- 
versed, and  recent  observations  by  Dr. 
Yogel  indicate  unmistakably  that  the 
motion  has  now  been  changed  into  a 
motion  of  approach  I  It  seems  difficult 
to  understand  how  this  curious  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  star's  motion  can 
be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by 
orbital  movement ;  in  the  same  way 
that  the  planet  Yenus  is  sometimes 
approaching  the  earth  and  sometimes 
receding  from  it,  owing  to  its  orbital 
motion  round  the  sun.  The  motion 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  existence  of 
some  invisible  close  companion. 

Placed  at  the  distance  of  Sirius,  the 
Sun  would,  I  find,  be  reduced  to  a  star 
of  only  the  third  magnitude,  or  about 
four  magnitudes  fainter  than  Sirius 
appears  to  us.  This  indicates  that  Si* 
rius  is  about  forty  times  brighter  than 
the  Sun  would  be  in  the  same  position, 
and  would  imply  that  Sirius  is  a  far 
more  massive  sun  than  ours.  If  we 
assume  the  same  intrinsic  brilliancy  of 
surface  and  the  same  density  for  both 

(parallaz  0*76  of  a  ■eoond),  61  Cygni  ((HI/0.  umI 
Lalande  21,185,  for  which  Kaiyteyn  fbirnd  a  r^"** 
of  0-434^^  and  Wlnneoke  0-y .  For  the  atar  Eta 
Heroulifl  a  parallax  of  0'4<K'  was  found  by  Belopol- 
8ky  and  Wagner ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  oonflrmed  by  any  other  astronomer. 
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lx>die8,  the  above  result  would  luake 
the  diameter  of  Sirius  6*32  times  the 
^ud's  diameter,  and  its  mass  uo  less 
than  two  hundred  and  flf  ty^three  times 
the  mass  of  the  Sun,  As,  however,  the 
intrinsic  brightness  of  the  surface  of 
Sirius  and  its  density,  or  specific  fl^v* 
ity,  may  differ  widely  from  those  oi  the 
Sun,  these  calculations  are  of  course 
<^n  to  mudi  uncertninty.  The  light 
cf-Sirius,  analyasedby  the  spectroscope^ 
differs  considerably  from  the  solar  light, 
and  the  strong  development  of  the 
ihydrogen  lines  in  the  star's  spectrum 
denotes  that  Sirius  is,  in  its  chemical 
constitation,  not  comparable  with  our 
sun.  It  may  possibly  be  very  much 
hotter  and  therefore  smaller  in  diam- 
eter and  mass  than  the  figures  given 
above  would  indicate.  Fortunately  we 
«an  find  the  mass  of  a  binary  or  revolv- 
ing double  star  by  another  and  more 
certain  method.  Knowing  the  orbit  of 
the  star  and  its  distance  from  the  earth, 
we  can  calculate  the  combined  mass  of 
the  components  in  terms  of  the  Sun's 
mass.  Making  the  necessary  computa- 
tions for  Sirius,  I  find  that  the  com- 
bined mass  of  Sirius  and  its  companion 
is  a  little  over  three  times  the  mass  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  meao  distance  between 
them  twenty*two  times  the  Sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  or  a*  little  more 
than  the  distance  of  the  planet  Uranus 
from  the  Sun*  This  result— recently 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Auwers's  calculations 
> — would  imply  that  Sirius  is  intrinsi- 
•cally  a  much  brighter  sun  — surface  for 
surface — than  ours,  and  that  ^'  the  mon- 
arch of  the  skies  "is  a  ^'  giant "  only 
in  appearance ;  the  greater  brightness 
of  its  surface  and  its  comparative  pros* 
imity  to  the  earth  accounting  for  its 
j^reat  apparent  brilliancy. 

The  companion  of  Sirius  has  been 
estimated  as  of  the  tenth  magnitude. 
This  would  imply  that  the  light  ot 
Sirius  is  about  twenty-five  thousand 
times  the  light  of  the  small  star.  If, 
therefore,  the  two  bodies  were  of  the 
«ame  density  and  intrinsic  brightness, 
the  mass  of  Sirius  would  be  about  four 
million  times  as  great  as  the  mass  of 
the  companion.  But  Dr.  Auwers  con- 
•cludes,   from   his    researches   on  the 
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proper  motion  of  Sirius,  that  the  com^ 
panion  is  about  one-half  the  Udass  of  the 
primary,  and  equal  in  mass  to  our  sun  I 
It  must,  therefore,  be  nearly  i^  dark 
body.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
compatuon  may  possibly  shine  by  re* 
fleeted  light  from  Sirius  in  the  same 
way  ihkit  the  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem shine  by  reflected  light  from  Uie 
Sun.  Some  calculations  which  I  have 
recently  hiade  show,  however,  that  this 
hypothesis  is  wholly  untenable.^  As- 
suming, With  Auwers,  that  the  mass 
knd  diakneter  of  the  companion  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  Sun,  I  find  that  the 
Companion  would,  if  illuminated  solely 
by  reflected  light  from  Sirius,  shine  as  a 
star  of  only  sixteen  and  a  half  magni- 
tude. A  star  of  this  magnitude  —about 
the  faintest  visible  in  the  great  Lick 
telescope  —  placed  close  to  a  brilliant 
star  like  Sirius  would,  even  when  most 
favorably  situated,  be  utterly  invisible 
in  our  hurgest  telescopes.  If  its  mass  is 
much  less  than  one-half  that  of  Sirius 
— as  its  faintness  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest— it  is  possibly  a  comparatively 
small  body,  and  the  reflected  light  from 
its  primary  would  be  proportionately 
less.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  companion  must  shine  with  some 
inherent  light  of  its  own,  otherwise  it 
could  not  possibly  be  so  bright  as  the 
tenth  magnitude.  It  is  probably  a  sun 
of  small  luminosity  revolving  round 
Sirius  in  the  same  way  that  the  com- 
panions to  other  binary  stars  revolve* 
round  their  primary.  The  disparity  in 
brightness  is,  however,  remarkable,  no 
other  binary  star  showing  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  com- 
ponents. 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  Sun,  if 
placed  at  the  distance  of  Sirius,  would 
shinu  as  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of 
seven  stellar  magnitudes  between  the 
light  of  the  ^un-and thatof  the  Sirian 
satellite.  This  implies  that  the  light 
emitted  by  the  Sun  is  six  hundred  and 
thirty-one  times  greater  than  that  radi- 
ated by  the  companion  of  Sirius.  If' of 
the  same. intrinsic  brightness  of  sotface, 

1  Jonnal  of  the  BrtUdi  Aitronomloal  AfliooU* 
tloii,  MuoSi,  1801. 
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the  latter  would,  therefore,  have  a 
diameter  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
Sun's  diameter,  or  thirty-four  thousand 
miles.  But  ii  of  the  same  mass  as  the 
Sun,  its  density  with  this  small  diameter 
would  be  enormous  —  in  fact,  vastly 
greater  than  we  can  imagine  possible 
for  any  body,  large  or  small.  Indeed, 
if  we  suppose  its  diameter  to  be  one-half 
that  of  the  Sun,  its  density  would  be 
11-52  (1-44x8),  or  about  equal  in  den- 
sity to  lead,  aiid  it  seems  very  improb- 
able- that  a  self-luminous  body  could 
have  so  high  a  density  as  this.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  tlie  sat- 
ellite of  Sirius  is  a  comparatively  large 
body  having  a  small  intrinsic  bril- 
liancy of  surface  —  possibly  a  cooling 
body  verging  towards  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  its  light.  If  this  be  so,  it  will 
probably,  in  the  course  of  ages,  disap- 
pear altogether  from  telescopic  vision, 
and  its  continued  existence  will  only  be 
known  by  its  influence  on  the  motion  of 
Sirius. 

If  there  are  any  planets  revolving 
round  Sirius  they  will  probably  remain 
forever  unknown  to  us.  A  planet  com- 
parable with  Jupiter  in  size  would  be 
utterly  invisible  in  the  giant  telescope 
of  the  Lick  Observatory,  or  even  with 
an  instrument  very  much  larger.  I  am 
disposed,  however,  to  think  that  these 
binary  stars  may  perhaps  form  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  of  stellar  sys- 
tems, and  that  single  stars,  like  our 
sun,  more  probably  form  the  centres  of 
planetary  systems  like  our  own.  Or 
possibly  the  reverse  of  this  may  be 
true,  the  single  stars  forming  the  ex- 
ceptions and  binary  stars  the  rule.  In 
either  case  we  may  conclude,  I  think, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  our  sun, 
that  single  stars  are  more  likely  to  have 
planets  revolving  round  them. 

J.  Ellard  Gorb. 


Prom  Templo  Bar. 
ABIOSTO. 

The. historian  Hallam,  writing  in* his 
usual  tone  of  cool  impartiality,  declared 
Ludovico  Ariosto  of  Perrara  to  be  the 
most  popular  poet  in  Europe*    Whether 


this  be  now  precisely  true  or  not,  it  cer«- 
tainly  was  so  at  the  time  when  Hallam 
wrote ;  and  this  by  itself  constitutes  a. 
great  claim  on  our  attention. 

There  is  of  course  a  certain  class  of 
readers  to  whom  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  introduce  Ariosto,  and  there  is  prob^ 
ably  no  one  to  whom  his  name,  and  the 
general  character  of  his  work,  can  be  at 
all  unfamiliar.  The  great  light  of  the 
age  of  Leo  X.,  or  in  other  words,  of  the 
Renaissance  that  immediately  preceded: 
the  Reformation,  writing  the  Italian, 
language  in  its  perfection  ;  lucid  where 
Dante  had  been  obscure  ;  bright  and 
sparkling  where  Tasso  after  him  was- 
grave  and  stately  ;  a  model  to  Spenser,, 
the  poets'  poet  of  England,  and  there- 
fore contributing  an  important  element 
to  the  history  of  our  literature,  so  that 
Walter  Scott,  often  called  the  Ariosto* 
or  Wizard  of  the  North,  learnt  from, 
him  how  to  construct  a  kaleidoscopic 
narrative,  and  to  charm  with  "  a  shift- 
ing brilliancy  and  witchery  of  color,"  — 
a  poet  of  whom  such  things  as  these 
can  be  said,  should  surely  be  a  house- 
hold word  among  us. 

To  a  public  that  wants  to  be  amused,, 
that  is  eager  for  literary  delicacies,  and 
for  sensational  and  exciting  stories,, 
that  runs  here  and  there  for  meat  and 
grudges  if  it  be  not  satisfied,  Ariosto- 
should,  one  would  think,  supply  the 
very  article  that  it  wants.  Read  in  the 
original  language,  he  is  a  perfect  store- 
house of  beauty  and  attractive  inter- 
est ;  and  any  one  who  knows  Latin  or 
French,  or  both,  can  easily  master 
enough  Italian  for  the  purpose.  And 
if  any  should  be  led  by  this  paper  to 
enter  on  the  undertaking,  ite  object  will 
have  been  sufficiently  attained. 

The  "Orlando  Furioso,"  or  "Mad- 
ness 01  Roland,"  is  an  epic  poem  of 
forty-six  cantos,  including  nearly  five 
thousand  lines  of  precisely  the  same 
length  and  metre,  arranged  in  sets  of 
eight  from  beginning  to  end.  Only^ 
very  careful  cookery,  and  a  very  subtle 
combination  and  variety  of  flavorings 
could  render  so  great  a  mass  of  mental 
food  digestible.  That  such  a  variety 
exists  here  in  a  unique  form,  it  is  now 
our  business  to  show. 
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' .  .Aiiosto'iB)  in  the  first  place,  a  great 
story-teller  and  humorist.  If  the  pub- 
lic, likes  short  stories  well  told,  there  is 
a  mass  of  them  here.  If  it  prefers  a 
continuous  novel  with  an  artfully  ar- 
ranged plot,  the  *'^  Orlando  "  as  a  whole 
is  such  a  work.  If  it  desires  to  be 
made  to  laugh,  or  at  least  to  indulge  in  a 
grim^  internal  chuckle,  the  poem  is 
brightened  up  from  first  to  last  by  an 
under-current  of  sub-acid  humor,  intan- 
gible as  the  humor  of  Sterne,  but  on  the 
whole  far  purer,  caricaturing  chivalry 
in  a  somewhat  Cervantic  manner,  but 
yet  not  burlesquing  it  as  it  is  burlesqued 
in  "Don  Quixote,"  using  supernatural 
agencies  with  the  same  effect  of  change- 
ful color  and  painted  mirage  as  we  find 
in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  with  some- 
thing of  Pope's  sarcastic  deference  to 
women,  but  yet  not  continuously  iron- 
ical nor  by  any  means  without  serious 
meaning.  And  there  are  those  who 
will  be  especially  attracted  by  the  fact, 
that  while  each  canto  is  prefaced  by 
general  observations  of  a  practical  and 
worldly-wise  character,  there  is  no  de- 
liberate attempt  to  philosophize,  nor 
any  touch  of  Dickens's  ''determined 
but  doubtful  pathos."  The  story  is 
told  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  writer,  as 
has  been  said  of  Macaulay,  communi- 
cates the  interest  which  he  feels  him- 
self. 

But  Ariosto  is  not  only  a  poet  and 
novelist ;  he  is,  if  not  a  historian,  at 
least  the  author  of  a  work  which  throws 
great  light  on  mediseval  history.  His 
plot  is  laid  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
his  ideas  and  local  coloring  are  those  of 
his  own  time,  and  between  the  two  he 
helps  us  to  realize,  what  English  his- 
tory by  itself  would  hardly  suffice  to 
impress  upon  us,  that  the  early  history 
of  modern  Europe  bases  its  romantic 
interest  on  a  very  real  and  grim  contin- 
gency, the  continual  possibility  that  the 
Crescent  might  drive  out  the  Cross  from 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
Ariosto's  own  time,  if  the  unbelievers 
had  been  driven  out  of  Spain,  they  had 
established  themselves  in  and  around 
Constantinople,  and  were  feared  and 
respected  no  less  than  the  most  valiant 
and  civilized  Christians. 


The  events  of  a  siege  have  often  sup- 
plied the  ground  for  an  epic  poem,  such 
as  those  of  which  the  interest  dicles 
round  Troy,  Jerusalem,  and  Granada^. 
The  old  chroniclers  had  left  accounts  of 
a  perfectly  mythical  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladins.  It  is  the  outline  of 
this  which  is  traced  in  the  opening  lines 
of  the  ''  Orlando,"  and  translated  \A' 
Frank  Osbaldistone,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  into  the  unwilling  ears  of  Di 
Vernon. 

Ladies,  and  knights,  and  arms,  and  love's 
fair  flame, 
Deeds  of  emprise  and  courtesy,  I  sing, 

What  time  the  Moors  from  sultry  Afric 
came 
Led  on  by  Agramant,  their  youthful  king. 

O'er  the  broad  waves,  in  France  to  waste 
and  war. 

And  menaced  Christian  Charles,  the  Ro- 
man emperor. 

In  the  original :  — 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  V  arme,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  I'audacl  imprese  io  canto,    * 

Che  furo  al  tempo  che  passaro  i  3Iori 
D'  Africa  11  mare,  e  in  Francia  nocquer 
tanto, 

Seguendo  P  ire  e  i  giovenil  furori 
D*  Agramante  lor  re,  che  si  dih  vanto 

Di  vendicar  la  morte  di  Trojano 

Sopra  re  Carlo  imperator  romano. 

It  is  worth  while  observing  that  the 
first  two  lines  suggested  to  Dryden  the 
plot  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada-" 
and  to  Scott,  in  all  probability,  h:is 
romantic  handling  of  "  Ivanhoe*'* 
Also,  that  the  peculiar  lilt  of  the  stanza 
was  well  caught  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
burlesque  lines  declaimed  by  his  Don 
Adriano  de  Armado  :  — 

The   armipotent  Mars,  of   lances  the  al- 
mighty, 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion  ; 
A  man  so  breathed,  that  certain  he  would 
fight,  yea 
From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 

This  mythical  siege  of  Paris,  with  its 
supernatural  episodes,  cannot  but  sug- 
gest to  us  that  modern  nations  have 
actually  preferred  fiction  to  fact  as  a 
starting  point  for  their  national  his- 
tories. The  fables  which  form  the 
prelude  to  the  annals  of  Greece  and 
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■Bom^  were  of  natdral  and  spontaneous 
igfroW'th,     and     are      indisUnguishably 
'blended  witb  the  facte  in  immediate 
nMquence  to  them.    It  would  seem  that 
ittie  English  people  deliberately  chose 
^e  Arthurian  legend  as  a  preface   to 
^liieir  own  records  ;  but  at  least  they 
ttlled  up  with  it  a  space  of  time  which, 
tbough   within   the  limito  of   general 
li8[^|x>Qr.,  is  nearly  a  blank   as  regards 
Britain  itself.    If  they  had  attached  the 
Arthurian  fables  to  the  name  of  Alfred, 
and  insisted  on  supplanting  by  means 
of  them  the  authentic   history  of  Al- 
fred's   reign,  they    would    have    done 
nearly  what  the  continental  chroniclers 
did,  when,  in  the  place  of  a  real  Charle- 
magne and  of  real  facts  recorded  by 
Eginhard  and  others,  they   foisted   a 
fictitious  Charlemagne  as  the  centre  of 
a  cycle  of  impossible  stories,  and  then 
obtained  the  authority  of   the  See  of 
Bome  for  erecting  the  acceptance  of 
them  into  a  pious  opinion. 

Indeed,^  the  French  and  British 
myths  are  recognized  as  so  closely  akin, 
that  Ariosto  transfers  the  name  and 
prophetic  power  of  Merlin  into  the 
substance  of  his  story,  and  makes 
Charles's  Paladins  a  close  parallel  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  men  of  old,  like 
some  of  their  descendants,  much  pre- 
ferred the  beautiful  to  the  true. 

The  historical  value  of  the  "Or- 
lando ''  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  in 
many  respects  a  gigantic  anachronism. 
The  events  are  placed  in  the*  eighth 
century,  but  their  theatre  \s  essentially 
the  Europe  of  Ariosto's  own  time, 
except  so  far  as  the  Saracens  are  sup- 
posed to  occupy  it.    Italian  unity  is  not 

'  referred  to ;  but  the  golden  lilies  of 
France,  the  gigli  d^oro,  are  the  object 
of  Ariosto's  loyalty,  and  the  centre  of 
a  great  Christian  confederacy,  includ- 
ing the  whole  west,  and  north-west  of 
Europe.  Among  the  associated  states, 
England  and  Scotland,  as  fully  formed 
as  completely  civilized,  and  as  highly 
considered  as  any  others,  play  a  con- 

•  spicnous  part,  with  London  and  St. 
Andrews  for  their  respective  capitals, 
and  take  their  full  share  in  the  defence 
of  Paris.    Astolpho,  the  knocking«down 


powers  of  whose  celebrated  horn  are 
known  to  most  people,  is.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  the  period.  Gunpowder  has 
just  been  discovered,  and,  like  all  new 
inventions,  does  not  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poet;  Ariosto  views  gun- 
powder mudi  as  Mr.  Buskin  views 
railways.  The  writer,  who  revels  in 
flying  horses,  enchanted  shields,  and  so 
forth,  as  the  machinery  of  warfare « 
cannot  abide  the  thought  of  what  was  a 
real  and  very  wonderful  invention.  To 
descend  from  the  clouds  on  a  hippo- 
griff,  to  blind  the  enemy  with  the  glit- 
ter of  your  magic  shield,  or  stun  him 
with  the  terrific  noises  of  your  horn,  is 
legitimate  and  respectable,  but  to  aim  a 
gun  at  your  foe  is  an  act  that  may  by  no 
means  be  endured. 

The  wrath  of  Achilles  furnished  a 
kind  of  title-heading  for  the  Iliad.  The 
madness  of  Orlando,  or  Boland,  that 
famous  Paladin,  gives  Ariosto's  poem 
its  name,  and  indicates  it  as  carrying 
on  the  story  of  Boiardo's  "Orlando 
Innamorato."  But  the  coquetry  of 
Angelica  and  its  dire  effects  upon  Bo- 
land  furnish  hardly  more  than  a  series 
of  episodes.  The  real  hero  is  Bug- 
giero,  or  Boger,  described,  like  Dry- 
den's  Almanzor,  as  a  valiant  Saracen 
warrior,  who  becomes  a  Christian  for 
the  love  of  Bradamante,  the  real 
heroine  of  the  epic,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting one  to  boot,  who  goes  about  in 
armor  and  fighto  as  bravely  as  any 
knight-errant,  but  is  with  it  all  as  pure 
and  noble  a  Prankish  lady  as  can  be 
read  of  anywhere.  The  main  line  of 
human  interest  throughout  the  book 
lies  in  the  series  of  scrapes  into  which 
Buggiero  gets  himself,  and  the  perse- 
vering, and  it  must  be  said  forgiv- 
ing, manner  in  which  Bradamante 
continually  extricates  him.  Buggiero, 
although  a  fairly  constant  lover  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  time  and  coun- 
try, is  somewhat  weaker  than  he  ought 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  such  enslavers 
as  Alcina  and  Angelica.  But  Brada- 
mante quietly  rectifies  the  resulting  sit- 
uations in  a  philosophical  spirit  entirely 
her  own,  until  her  devotion  is  rewarded 
in  the  last  canto  by  a  union  with  Bug- 
giero, at  the   time  of  Charlemagne's 
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final  triumph,  and  by  the  promise  of  an 
illustrious  progeny,  among  whom  the 
Cardinal  of  Este,  Ariosto- s  patron,  is 
undeservedly  conspicuous. 

The  adventures  of  the  various  subor- 
dinate characters,  interesting  and  well- 
told  in  themselves,  and  most  skilfully 
connected  with  the  main  line  of  the 
story,  are  interwoven  after  a  fashion 
that  is  extremely  artistic,  in  respect  that 
it  maintains  our  attention  without  creat- 
ing fatigue,  but  it  is  also  extremely 
audacious.  Ariosto  revels,  like  Sterne 
after  him,  in  violent  digressions  and 
irritating  interruptions.  No  writer 
seems  to  take  less  pains  to  maintain  a 
continuous  thread  of  story,  and  yet  no 
one  really  has  ever  constructed  a  more 
artful  plot.  The  outline  of  one  impor- 
tant episode  may  be  given  here,  which 
will  illustrate  many  of  the  points  which 
we  have  roughly  indicated. 

Charlemagne,  after  sustaining  a  se- 
vere defeat  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  now  at  Paris  expecting 
the  siege  which  shortly  follows.  He 
therefore  sends  the  Paladin  Binaldo, 
the  son  of  Aymon  (Renaud,  Reinold, 
Ronald),  the  brother  of  Bradamante,  to 
collect  reinforcements  from  the  British 
Islands.  The  knight  sets  sail  from 
Calais  (Calesse),  and  is  immediately 
caught  by  a  severe  and  long-protracted 
storm.  The  vessel  is  driven  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  event  is  quite  uncertain,  the 
reader  becomes  breathless.  "  But,"  says 
the  author  calmly  :  — 

Since  variouB    threads  form  many-colored 
cloth, 
And  such  I  need,  to  compass  my  inten- 
tion, 
I  leave  Rinaldo  to  the  tempest's  wrath, 
And  win  of  Bradamante  now  make  men- 
tion. 

Thus  dragged  back  to  France  and  Bra- 
damante at  a  moment's  notice,  we  fol- 
low her  adventures  to  a  point  where 
Ruggiero  is  being  carried  high  over  the 
Atlantic  on  a  winged  horse.  The  story 
is  realistic  to  a  degree — it  is  history 
touched  by  emotion.  Again  we  hang 
on  the  fate  of  Bradamante's  unlucky 
lover,  when,  without  any  warning,  we 
are  hurried  back  to  the  previously  un- 
finished adventure. 


Let  Ruggler  go,  for  he  is  safe,  I  ween, 
And  turn  to  Reinold,  that  great  Pala^ne; 
whom  we  find  in  Scotland,  landing  at 
Berwick   (Beroioch^),  appearing  in  a 
tournament  at  St.  Andrews,  and  cleav- 
ing the  fame  of  the  injured  Princess 
Ginevra,  whose  story  (beautifully  told) 
resembles  that  of  Hero  in  ''  Much  Ado 
about   Nothing."    Rinaldo    then    sails 
up  the  Thames  to  London,  and  is  re- 
ceived kindly  by  the  King  Otho,  who 
supplies  him  with  forces  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  led  by  nobles 
whose  coats-of-arms  are  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  whose  titles  suggest  the 
idea  that  Ariosto  must  have  got  hold 
of  "Burke's  Peerage"  of  the  period. 
There,  at  a  review  which  must  have 
been  held  somewhere  about  Hyde  Park, 
appear  the  Dukes  of  "  Lincastra,  Glo- 
cestm,  Chiarenza,  Eborace,  Nortfozia, 
Sufolcia,  Sormosedia,  Bocchingamia," 
the  Earls  of  "  Varvecia,  Cancia,  Pem- 
brozia,  Esenia,  Norbelanda,  Arindelia, 
Barclei,  Marckia,  Ritmondo,  Dorsezia, 
Antona,  Devonia,  Vigorina,  Erbia,  Oso- 
nia,  Burgenia,   Croisberia,"  with    the 
wetdthy  Bishop  of  Bathonia.    The  Scot- 
tish   dukes    are    "  Roscia,    Trasfonlia, 
Marra,"  with  the  Earls  of  "Ottonlei, 
Angoscia,  Boccania,  Forbesse,  Erelia." 
From  Ireland  come  the  Earls  of  Chil- 
dera  and  Desmonda.    Ariosto  certainly 
had  a  great  fancy  for  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, for  there  is  nothing  like  this  in 
his  account  of  any  other  country,  except 
that  he  gives  the  pedigree  of  the  house 
of  Este.    Not  to  offer  too  many  conun- 
drums, we    may    add  that   Esenia    is 
Essex;  Antona,  Southampton;  Erbia, 
Derby  ;  Burgenia,  Abergavenny  ;  Crois- 
beria,   Shrewsbury  ;    Ottonlei,    Athol. 
Trasfordia  is  said  to  be  Trafford  (Trans- 
Forth)  ;  Erelia,  Errol ;   Childera,  Kil- 
dare.    And  this  was  the  work  of  a  man 
who  never  went  out  of  Italy  in  his  life, 
and  who  even  prided  himself  on  being 
nothing  of  a  globe-trotter.    It  is  conjec- 
tured that  he  obtained  his  information 
from  the    foreign    students  at  Padua. 
But    the    coats-of-arms  which  he    de- 
scribes are  very  difficult  of  explanation, 
and  it  is  supposed   that   he  invented 
them  himself. 
The  episode  concludes  very  charae- 
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teristically.  During  the  Hyde  Park 
demonstration  Ruggiero  suddenly  ap- 
pears in  the  air  on  his  winged  horse,  on 
his.  way  to  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  res- 
cue the  beauteous  Angelica  from  the 
jaws  of  a  sea-monster  (an  evident  copy 
from  the  story  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda). After  astonishing  the  Londoners 
much  as  a  balloonist  of  the  present 
day  might  do,  he  proceeds  on  his  jour- 
ney and  fulfils  his  mission,  though  not, 
we  are  sorry  to  add,  without  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  usual  susceptibility,  which 
Angelica  very  properly  punishes  by 
means  of  a  magic  ring,  wherewith  she 
makes  herself  suddenly  invisible,  and 
leaves  the  befooled  warrior  planU  Ul 
and  very  mdignant,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany. And,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
Kinaldo  duly  conveys  his  reinforce- 
ments to  Paris,  where  they  subse- 
quently play  a  very  conspicuous  and 
valiant  part. 

Ariosto  then,  like  some  men  in  real 
life,  is  at  all  events  an  amusing  com- 
panion, simply  because  he  is  so  quaint 
and  eccentric  that  one  never  knows 
what  is  coming  next.  He  is  also  his- 
torically interesting  to  an  Englishman 
if  only  for  this  reason,  that  he  shows 
us  how  our  country  was  regarded  by  an 
educated  Italian  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  clear  enough  that  En- 
gland was  a  "  great  power  "  then,  just 
as  she  is  now,  and  that  Scotland  was 
another.  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  the  arrogance  of  Spain  first,  and 
of  France  afterwards,  was  to  throw 
some  doubt  upon  this  point.  But  Ari- 
osto is  essentially  a  poet,  and  a  popular 
poet,  recited  in  the  market-places  of 
Italy,  and  sung,  it  is  said,  by  the  gondo- 
liers of  the  Adriatic ;  loved  therefore 
by  a  people  who  are  artists  by  nature, 
and  expect  a  barcarole  where  the  En- 
glish masses  would  content  themselves 
with  "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel."  Wliat 
was  the  secret  of  his  power  ?  Wliat  is 
poetry,  after  all,  and  what  makes  it 
popular  ?  The  study  of  Ariosto  cer- 
tainly throws  some  light  on  these  inter- 
esting and  oft-debated  questions.  If 
poetiy  is  "  unconscious  philosophy," 
the  unconsciousness  is  at  least  of  the 


essence  of  it ;  if  poetry  is  a  ''  criticism 
of  life,"  the  poet  must  not  know  that 
he  is  a  critic.  The  moment  that  he 
begins  to  criticise  deliberately,  he  de- 
scends from  the  highest  level  of  his 
faculty ;  and  hence  it  is  that  satirical 
and  didactic  verse  are  not  generally 
allowed  to  occupy  that  level.  The  es- 
sence of  poetry  we  take  to  be,  that  it  is 
an  imitative  and  descriptive  art,  so 
used  as  to  touch  the  deeper  chords  of 
human  nature,  and  awaken  a  certain 
sympathetic  and  emotional  interest. 
AVe  may  thus  adopt  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
definition  of  the  poetic  faculty,  that  it 
is  ^'  the  power  of  making  the  common 
unconunon  by  the  use  of  articulate  lan- 
guage in  metrical  arrangement,  so  as  to 
excite  indefinite  suggestions  of  beauty." 
Whenever  this  method  of  treatment  is 
effectively  employed,  artistic  value  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the 
moral  value  of  a  poem  will  necessarily 
vaiT  with  its  material.  With  a  sensu- 
ous  subject  it  will  be  sensuous ;  when 
dealing  with  the  sphere  of  mind  it  will 
be  very  largely  otherwise  —  though 
even  then  it  will  not  get  rid  of  the 
necessity  of  using  the  bodily  sensations 
to  illustrate  mental  conditions,  just  as 
"  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  the  most  sub- 
jective of  modern  lyrics,  is  throughout 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  physical  eye- 
sight. 

The  moral  value  of  a  poem,  there- 
fore, is  a  distinct  thing  from  its  artistic 
merit,  and  to  be  judged  on  different 
grounds,  just  as  a  moral  comparison 
between  a  Venus  by  Titian  and  a  Ma- 
donna by  Raphael  may  end  very  differ- 
ently from  a  comparison  that  is  merely 
{esthetic  ;  and  as  in  our  own  day  to 
whitewash  the  walls  of  a  church,  or  to 
disfigure  its  interior  by  mean  woodwork, 
may  be  less  artistically  degrading  to  it 
than  to  describe  it  as 

By  sizzums  rent  asunder, 
By  heresies  distrest. 

If  this  distinction  be  clearly  kept  in 
mind,  the  place  of  Ariosto  in  the  his- 
tory of  poetry  becomes  very  high  in- 
deed. Like  Chaucer,  he  claims  descent 
from  Boccaccio  as 'a  lucid  and  pictur- 
esque narrator ;  like  Chaucer,  a^n,  he 
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is,  as  regards  his  own  times,  by  no 
meaas  ^chaic,  which  is  the  reason  why 
these  two  poets  are  more  easily  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  modem  read- 
ers than,  for  example,  is  Spenser.  At 
the  same  time,  to  mention  Spenser  as 
A  great  poet  is  to  imply  the  claim  of 
Ariosto  to  that  position,  inasmuch  as 
the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  power  of 
•conyeying  its  impressions,  which  are 
so  conspicuous  in  Spenser,  were  un- 
•questionably  imbibed  by  him  from  Ari- 
osto. It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the 
proof  of  this  at  length  ;  it  may  be  found 
in  the  comments  of  the  Dean  of  Win- 
'Chester  on  the  first  two  books  of  the 
•**  Faery  Queene."  It  must  suffice  here 
i;o  indicate  two  admired  passages  of  the 
ssecond  book,  the  one  a  portrait  in  words 
ot  the  beautiful  Belphoebe,  the  other 
the  landscape  painting  which  describes 
the  gardens  of  Acrasia.  No  passages 
aire  more  distinctively  Spenserian,  or 
would  be  more  readily  chosen  as  illus- 
trations of  his  particular  merit,  and  yet 
Ihey  are  based  on  Ariosto^ s  description 
•of  the  famous  gardens  of  Alcina  and 
the  beauty  of  their  owner,  and  no  doubt 
•contain  reminiscences  of  Tasso-s  Ar- 
mlda.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  lyrical 
l>eauty  which  saturates  the  ''  Song  of 
.'Solomon,  and  which  appears  more  or 
less  in  every  poet  of  distinction,  has 
flowed  down  through  Ariosto  to  Spen- 
der, and  contributed  through  him  to 
make  English  poetry  what  it  is.  If 
-Spenser  had  followed  Ariosto  in  other 
respects  also,  by  avoiding  archaisms 
.and  tedious  allegories,  and  by  exercising 
•care  in  the  construction  of  his  plot,  he 
might  have  been  to  England  all  that 
Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  we  might  have 
liad  a  popular  poet  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  As  it  is,  Spenser,  with  all 
his  genius  and  in  spite  of  the  nobility 
of  his  aims,  remains  the  poets'  poet 
'indeed,  but  not  in  any  true  sense  the 
poet  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  asked  in  conclusion  why, 
if  Ariosto's  place  in  our  literary  history 
is  what  we  have  described,  his  name 
and  work  are  not  better  known  in  this 
-country  ?  A  similar  question  may  be 
asked  as  to  Drj'den.  If  Dryden  is,  as 
1S.V.  Saintsbury  describes  him,  the  great- 


est craftsman  and  reformer  in  English 
literature,  why  is  he  not  more  widely 
read  and  more  highly  esteemed  ?  A 
similar  answer  has  to  be  given  in  both 
cases. 

When  Macaulay  referred  to  the  court 
of  Leo  X.  as  a  society  which  delighted 
in  ^'  burlesque  romances  in  the  sweetest 
Tuscan,  just  as  licentious  as  a  fine  sense 
of  the  graceful  would  permit,"  he  evi- 
dently glanced  at  Ariosto.  Nor  is  this 
incompatible  with  the  fact  that  he  else- 
where exhibits  a  great  appreciation  of 
the  Italian  poet,  for  this  is  just  the  way 
in  which  he  treats  Dryden.  To  state 
the  case  as  briefly  as  possible  :  Ariosto, 
like  other  writers  of  his  time,  like 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser  for  example, 
requires  expurgation —  in  his  case  to 
the  amount,  at  most,  of  about  four  per 
cent,  of  his  work.  All  that  remains 
will  be  found  pure,  and  most  of  it  de- 
lightful. Those  who  know  what  the 
Vatican  was  at  that  time,  and  what  it 
had  been  under  the  Borgias,  will  think 
highly  indeed  of  a  writer  who  is  entitled 
to  have  this  said  of  him,  and  will  not 
feel  much  surprise  if  a  poet  who  must 
have  been  familiar  by  hearsay  with  such 
crimes  as  murder,  parricide,  and  sacri« 
legions  incest,  was  less  strict  than  could 
be  wished  in  regard  to  less  heinous 
matters.  No  man  can  be  expected  to 
rise  above  the  morality  of  his  own 
neighborhood,  least  of  all  when  that 
neighborhood  includes  the  local  centre 
of  his  faith.  The  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  Ariosto  is  that,  unlike  Spenser, 
he  had  no  particular  moral  to  inculcate  ; 
and  even  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
fact  that  Spenser  not  only  occasionally 
imitates  his  misdeeds,  but  indulges  in 
nauseating  descriptions  from  which  the 
fine  taste  of  the  Italian  would  have 
revolted.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  de- 
fend Dryden.  But  the  misdeeds  of  the 
pair  afford  no  reason  whatever  why,  in 
educational  works  on  English  literature, 
their  infiuence  and  almost  their  names 
should  be  ignored.  In  the  case  of 
Ariosto,  at  all  events,  the  work  that  he 
did  has  lived  after  him,  and  bore  fruit 
in  England  which  contributed  in  its 
turn  to  procure  the  freedom  of  Italy. 
For  the  work  of  Ariosto  inspired  Walter 
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Scott,  who  in  his  turn  inspired  Massimo 
d'Aseglio  ;  and  the  tale  called  ^'  Ettore 
Fieramosca,"  which  carries  the  reader 
back  to  the  times  of  Ariosto,  was  to  the 
young  men  of  Italy  a  reminder  of  what 
their  countrymen  had  been  in  the  past, 
and  what  they  themselves  might  be  in 
the  future. 


From  The  Spectator. 
HOW    LONG    WILL    DICKENS    HOLD    HIS 
PLAGE  IN  THE  FUTUBE? 

A  SIXPENNY  edition  of  Dickens's 
larger  stories  is  being  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Dicks,  of  313  Strand,  —  though 
"Martin  Chuzzlewitt,"  as  a  complete 
work,  costs  Is.,  each  of  the  two  volumes 
being  separately  published,  —  while  his 
"  Christmas  Tales "  are  being  repro- 
duced by  the  same  publisher  at  2d. 
apiece.  Thus  his  stories  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  of 
English  readers,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  during  the  next  fifty  years  at 
least,  he  may  attain  a  popularity  such 
Its  in  his  lifetime,  —  when  his  books  cir- 
culated chiefly  among  the  middle  class, 
—  he  never  so  much  as  contemplated. 
But  will  his  popularity  last  ?  Or  will 
his  rather  falsetto  sentimentalism,  his 
histrionic  use  of  the  literary  equivalent 
for  '*  tears  in  the  voice,"  the  under- 
breeding  which  comes  out  so  promi- 
nently in  the  jollity  of  Mr.  Wardle's 
household,  the  rather  glaring  caricatures 
of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawke  and  Lord  Fred- 
erick Verisopht,  the  turn  for  edification 
exhibited  by  the  "upward-pointing" 
Agnes  in  "  David  Copperfield,"  the 
cheap  melodrama  of  Mrs.  Dombey's  in- 
trigue with  Mr.  Carker,  the  mincing 
virtue  of  Esther  in  "Bleak  House," 
the  feeble  satire  on  conventional  pro- 
priety in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Podsnap  in 
"  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  and  all  that  may 
for  short  be  called  the  "vulgar"  ele- 
ment in  Dickens,  interfere  ultimately 
with  that  great  popularity  which  at  first 
it  may  very  likely  tend  to  promote  ?  It 
would  be  very  rash  to  say  that  it  will 
never  tend  to  interfere  with  it.  We 
should  maintain  that  in  the  end  any 
Writer  possessed  of  all  Dickebs's  won- 


derful genius,  and  also  of  perfect  breed* 
ing  as  well  as  of  a  much  clearer  insight 
into  the  complex  workings  of  human 
character  in  all  ranks  of  life,  would 
have  commanded  sooner  or  later,  and 
probably  sooner  rather  than  later,  an 
audience  much  larger  than  Dickens^ 
ever  commanded,  and  would  have  com- 
manded it  without  inspiring  the  same- 
amount  of  just  distaste.  There  are  peo-^ 
pie  we  know,  and  people  of  very  consid- 
erable humor  as  well  as  high  literary 
instinct,  who  are  more  repelled  than 
attracted  by  Dickens  as  a  whole.  They* 
cannot  bear  his  hysteric  sentiments 
They  cannot  endure  his  rather  frothy 
honhomie.  They  recoil  from  the  mosaic 
jewelry  of  his  picturesque  sympathy.. 
They  are  oppressed  by  his  devotion  to* 
milk-punch  and  to  kissing  under  the 
mistletoe.  They  are  irritated  at  his- 
habit  of  marking  off  individnalities  by 
physical  tricks.  They  are  offended  by 
his  shallow  philanthropy  and  his  osten- 
tatious patronage  of  the  softer  emotions* 
And  they  vote  him  down  as  on  the 
whole  too  vulgar  for  enjoyment,  except 
to  those  for  whom  refinement  has  no 
real  value. 

But  they  are  certainly  quite  wrongs 
That  Dickens  has  all  these  glaring^ 
faults  we  do  not  in  the  least  deny.  But 
with  his  vulgarity  he  combines  gifts  of 
a  kind  which  no  sort  of  vulgarity  can 
eclipse  or  even  obscure.  When  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  daughter  happened  to 
say  of  something  that  she  could  not 
endure  it,  for  it  was  vulgar.  Sir  Walter 
said  to  her,  "  My  love,  you  speak  like  a 
very  young  lady  ;  do  you  know  after  all 
the  meaning  of  the  word  vulgar  f  'Tis- 
only  common  ;  nothing  that  is  common, 
except  wickedness,  can  deserve  to  be 
spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  and 
when  you  have  lived  to  my  years  yon 
will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  me  ia 
thanking  God  that  nothing  really  worth 
having  or  caring  about  in  this  worid  i* 
uncommon,^^  In  the  sense  in  which  Sir 
Walter  spoke  he  was  quite  right,  though 
he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
great  genius  is  common.  He  held,  in- 
deed, that  what  we  call  great  genius  is- 
not  one  of  the  most  enviable  or  impor- 
tant of  human  gifts.    Indeed,  he  said 
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as  much  as  this  to  Mise  Edgewortfa^ 
<<  Are  yon  not,"  he  asked,  '*  too  apt  to 
measure  things  by  mere  reference  to 
literature,  to  disbelieve  that  anybody 
can  be  worth  much  care  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  that  sort  of  thing,  or  taste 
for  it  ?  Grod  help  us  I  What  a  poor 
world  this  would  be  if  that  were  true 
doctrine  I  I  have  read  books  enough, 
and  observed  and  conversed  with 
enough  of  eminent  and  splendidly  cul- 
tivated minds,  too,  in  my  tim«  ;  but  I 
assure  you  I  have  heard  higher  senti- 
ments from  the  lips  of  poor,  uneducated 
men  and  women,  when  exerting  the 
spirit  of  severe  yet  gentler  heroism 
under  difficulties  and  afflictions,  or 
speaking  their  simple  thoughts  as  to 
circumstances  in  the  lot  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  that  I  ever  yet  met  with 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  We 
shall  never  learn  to  feel  and  respect  our 
real  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we  have 
taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything 
as  moonshine  compared  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  heart."  So  that  when  Scott 
deprecated  so  earnestly  any  high  esti- 
mate of  that  which  was  uncommon,  he 
certainly  did  mean  to  disparage  mere 
literary  genius,  perhaps  because  he  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  uncommon  ;  but  he  did 
not,  we  think,  mean  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  very  common  sort  of  coarseness  of 
the  heart  which  is  not  wickedness,  but 
is  nevertheless  very  objectionable.  He 
thought  the  very  highest  virtues  com- 
mon, but  he  did  not  think  all  that  waa 
common,  good.  His  own  writings 
abound  in  indications  of  how  much  he 
delighted  in  that  ^'  education  of  the 
heart "  which  gives  a  real  spiritual  re- 
finement to  those  whose  intellects  had 
been  utterly  neglected,  how  such  na- 
tures as  those  of  Jeanie  Deans  or  Edie 
•Ochiltree  were  all  the  dearer  to  him 
because  they  had  this  refinement  of  the 
heart  without  a  trace  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  intellectual  polish.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  paint,  and 
paint  with  great  force,  characters  like 
those  of  Andrew  Fairservice  or  Thorny 
Osbaldistone,  whose  common  cunning 
or  common  sottishness  had  no  touch  in 
them  of  this  refinement. 
The   difference   between   Scott  and 


Dickens  is,  that  while  Scott  never 
painted  what  was  morally  unrefined,  aa 
if  it  were,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of 
admiration,  Dickens  not  unfrequently 
did.  The  ideal  of  the  former,  in  re-i^ 
spect  to  refinement  of  the  hearty  was  a> 
true  ideal ;  the  ideal  of  the  latter  was- 
often  false,  and  still  oftener  confused. 
Now  it  would,  we  think,  be  exagger- 
ating Dickens^s  hold  on  the  popularity 
of  future  generations,  not  to  admit  that^ 
so  far  as  this  radical  confusion  of  the 
higher  with  the  lower  moral  qualities- 
goes,  it  will  eventually  diminish  his- 
command  over  the  admiration  of  men,. 
But  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
putting  that  claim  far  too  low  not  to^ 
maintain  that,  in  spite  of  these  confu- 
sions, in  spite  of  the  moral  pinchbeck 
which  he  frequently  mistakes  for  gold^ 
and  displays  with  something  like  self^ 
congratulation  as  if  it  were  gold,  he 
has  shown  powers  so  marvellously  keen 
both  of  perception  and  of  humor,  that 
for  many  generations  to  come  the  ablest 
and  most  discerning  will  regard  his- 
writings  as  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth,  in 
which,  though  they  will  find  much  that 
is  poor  and  spurious  passed  off  as  if  it 
were  genuine  treasure,  they  will  also- 
find  untold  wealth  of  insight  into  the 
paradoxes  and  eccentricities  and  hypoc- 
risies of  human  nature,  as  well  as  into^ 
that  boundless  variety  of  common  things 
of  which  no  eye  but  his  ever  saw  the 
full  miscellaneousness  and  quaintness. 
There  is  a  superfine  kind  of  refinement 
which  is  so  repelled  by  the  falsetto  side 
of  Dickens  that  it  cannot  enjoy  his  al- 
most unlimited  powers  of  perception 
and  light-heartedness.  Indeed,  it  feels, 
his  whole  humor  soiled  by  the  many 
indications  of  vulgarity  of  judgment 
which  alloy  his  astonishing  powers  of 
vision,  and  his  still  more  astonishing 
powers  of  caricature.  But  that  is  a 
fastidiousness  which  would  impoverish 
the  significance  of  English  literature^ 
Without  Dickens,  we  should  be  without 
the  most  wonderful  eyes  and  without 
the  most  wonderful  sense  of  drollery 
which  have  ever  gazed  upon  England 
in  this  confused  nineteenth  century^ 
and  recorded  —  we  may  even  say  in 
some   sense   catalogued — the   strange^ 
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and  overwhelming  miscellany  of  its 
lieaped-up  wealth  and  rubbish,  both 
physical  and  moral.  Why,  because  we 
«ee  the  melodramatic  side  of  Little  Nell 
and  her  grandfather,  are  we  to  ignore 
the  opulence  of  fun  in  -the  description 
of  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax- works,  and  the 
rivalries  of  Codlin  and  Short?  Why, 
because  we  can  see  the  unreality  and 
perhaps  the  sickliness  of  Kit,  are  we  to 
turn  aside  from  the  abounding  humor 
of  Diek  Swiveller's  romantic  scraps  of 
£ong,  and  of  the  Marchioness's  astute 
but  crippled  intelligence  ?  Why,  be- 
•cause  we  cannot  relish  Kate  Nickleby's 
sentimental  sorrows,  or  her  uncle's  self- 
ish malignity,  are  we  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  instructive  and  elaborate 
picture  of  Mr.  Squeers's  brutal  cunning 
and  cruelty  —  of  his  enjoyment,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  refreshing  novelty  of 
beating  Smike  in  a  cab  —  of  Mr.  Lilly- 
Tick's  open-mouthed  delight  in  Miss 
Henrietta  Petowker's  "  Blood-drinker's 
Burial,*"  and  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crum- 
anles^s  insight  into  the  dramatic  effec- 
/tiveness  of  '*a  real  pump"  on  the 
stage  ?  Why,  because  we  cannot  enjoy 
the  spurious  pathos  of  Tom  Pinch's 
simplicity  and  Ruth  Pinch's  manipula- 
tion of  the  rump-steak  pudding,  are  we 
to  forget  Mr.  Pecksniff's  satisfaction  in 
'Winding  up  that  wonderful  contrivance, 
his  digestive  system,  which,  when  fairly 
set  going,  made  him  feel  '<  a  benefactor 
to  his  race  "  ?  Why,  because  we  have 
a  certain  sense  of  nausea  at  the  pity 
lavished  on  Mr.  Chuffey's  sufferings 
and  Mercy  Pecksniff's  woes,  are  we  to 
.be  blind  to  the  overflowing  humor  of 
JMr.  Moddle's  self-reproach  when  he 
bids  Charity  Pecksniff  *' become  the 
bride  of  a  ducal  coronet  and  forget  me  ; 
I  will  not  reproach,  for  I  have  wronged 
jou ;  may  the  furniture  make  some 
amends  "  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  modern 
fastidiousness  is  so  extreme  that  it  will 
not  pick  up  even  the  most  costly  dia- 
monds out  of  the  dust  of  a  little  vul- 
garity and  an  ostentatious  display  of 
rather  cheap  benevolence.  Of  course, 
the  greatness  of  Dickens  is  not  in  his 
sentiment.  He  is  often  tawdry  ;  he  is 
always  overcharged.  But  when  he 
sees    and    despises  true  vulgarity,  no 


one  makes  it  more  mean  and  ridiculous* 
Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig  are  pictures 
for  all  time  of  brutal  and  selfish  nurses 
who  are  as  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
to  the  world  as  they  are  greedy  and 
hypocritical.  He  m^es  the  boastful- 
ness  and  menaces  of  base  grandilo- 
quence even  more  ridiculous  than  it  is 
odious.  He  makes  all  sorts  of  miserli- 
ness even  more  contemptible  than  it  is 
mean.  Wherever  he  clearly  sees  what 
is  vulgar,  no  one  shows  more  tran- 
scendent power  in  trampling  it  under 
the  feet  of  men  than  Dickens.  And 
though  he  often  mistakes  what  is  vul- 
gar and  unreal  for  what  is  noble  and 
true,  yet  if  we  were  to  think  lightly  of 
his  power  on  that  account,  we  should 
miss  half  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  English  poor,  of  the  moral  poverty 
of  our  middle  class,  as  well  as  half  the 
buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  the  literature 
of  our  century.  In  the  rather  special 
humor  of  personified  caricature,  even 
Shakespeare  is  not  his  equal. 


From  The  National  BeTiew. 
BYEWAYS  IN  SICILY. 

BY  LADY  SUSAN  KEPPEL. 

In  Palermo  recently  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  leave  the  tourist's  track  and 
drive  along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  to 
Messina.  Owing  to  the  repute  of  the 
district,  which  is  bad,  we  had  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  from  the  prefect. 
At  length,  however,  we  prevailed.  We 
gained  his  reluctant  consent,  and  what 
was  still  more  important,  a  mounted 
escort.  Our  Palermitan  friends  thought 
us  foolhardy.  As  we  bade  theto  good- 
bye, they  shook  their  heads,  hinting  at 
brigands  and  discomforts.  We  laughed 
at  ihe  thought  of  danger  then  ;  but  re- 
cent accounts  of  brigandage  in  those 
parts  retrospectively  justify  their  friend- 
ly apprehensions. 

We  left  Palermo  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, travelling  by  train  as  far  as  Cefalii. 
Here  we  ordered  mules,  and  while  they 
were  being  saddled  went  to  look  at  the 
cathedral,  built  by  Roger  II.  during 
the  Norman  period  in  Sicily,  between 
the  years  1072  and  1194,  in  f ulfiUnent  of 
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:&  VOW  made  by  that  pious  king  when 
-caught  in  ^  storm  at  sea.    By  the  time 
we  had  i-eturned,  the  mules  were  ready 
and  the  escort  was  in  attendance.    We 
started  immediately.    Our  first  destina- 
tion was  a  monastery  erected  on  the 
summit    of    Gibelmanna,  a    mountain 
thirty-live    hundred    feet   high.      The 
road  up  was  lovely.    A  rocky  pathway 
meandered   through    richly   cultivated 
vineyards,  shaded    by    fig-trees,   coi-k- 
i;rees,  and  the  manna-trees,  from  whose 
feathery  white  flowers  the    mountain 
takes  its  name  ;  the  ground  was  car- 
peted with  bluebells,  orchids,  and  white 
•cistus.    Higher,  the  scenery  changing, 
we  passed  under  oak-trees  and  between 
great  bushes  of  yellow  broom  and  of 
white  may.     Near  the  summit  we  de- 
:8cried  the  convent  standing  on  a  pla- 
teau edged  with  a  stone  parapet,  against 
which  leant  brown-hooded  monks,  evi- 
-dently  on  the  lookout  for  their  guests. 
The  monks  received  us  hospitably,  and 
•conducted  ns   to  a  low,  whitewashed 
building  to  the  right  of  the  convent, 
with  four  doors  and  four  windows.    A 
whitewashed  stone  cell,  about  twelve 
feet  square ;  a  heavily  barred  window, 
innocent  of  glass  ;  a  raised  wooden  plat- 
form to  sleep  on,  and  a  wooden  table 
and  bench  — such  were  the  guest  quar- 
ters I    There  were  four  cells.    One  was 
given  to  the  ladies  of  the  party  ;  an- 
•other  to  the  men ;  a  third,  somewhat 
larger,  was  set  apart  for  our  escort  and 
their  horses ;  the  fourth  was  for  the 
mules  and  the  muleteers.      Before  an 
hour  had  passed,  however,  the  aspect 
■of  affairs  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
barefooted  monks,  bearing  straw  pal- 
liasses and  rough  blankets,  which  they 
proceeded  to  make  up  into  beds  on  the 
wooden    platforms.      Others,  bringing 
our  dinner,  followed,  and  then  two  of 
our  friends,  Padre  Guiseppe  and  Padre 
Vincente,  set  themselves  to  wait  upon 
us,  laughing  and  chatting  with  us  while 
we  ate.    They  gave  us  excellent  food 
:and   capital  mnrdvrpaya^  all   bestowed 
upon  them  by  charity,  for  by  the  rule 
-of  their  order  they  are  not  allowed  to 
possess  anything  of  their  own,  and  are, 
therefore,  dependent  for  their  subsist- 
ence upon  the  good-will  of  the  land- 


owners and  the  wealthier  peasants, 
who,  in  return  for  their  spiritual  minis- 
trations, keep  them  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

After  supper  we  were  taken  to  the 
chapel  for  evening  prayers.    The  build- 
ing contains  a  very  ancient   statue  of 
the    Madonna,  which,  washed   up   by 
the  sea  near  Cefalii  long  years  ago,  is 
now    venerated    as    miraculous.      The 
relic  is  kept  in  a  niche  at  the  back  of 
the  altar.    Two  curtains,  one  of  muslin 
and  the  other  of  satin,  both  richly  em- 
broidered,  hang  before  it.    When  we 
entered  the  chapel  it  was  almost  dark. 
The  lighted  tapers  on  the  altar  shed  a 
warm  glow  over  the  upper  half  of  the 
little  building  ;  while  the  lower  part  lay 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  silver  moonrays 
falling  aslant,  through  the  open  door- 
way, on  to  the  stone  pavement.    Here 
and  there  knelt  peasants  in  their  work- 
ing clothes.    Soon  the  monks  came  in 
one  by  one,  grouping  themselves  on  and 
about  the  altar  steps,  their  brown  hoods 
drawn  up  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces. 
The  supreme  moment  of  the  ceremony 
was  the  unveiling  of  the  statue.    Two 
monks  kneeling  on  either  side  of  the 
altar  slowly  drew  apart  the  satin  cur- 
tains, and  the  outlines  of  the  statue 
became  dimly  visible  through  the  folds 
of  the  muslin  curtains.    Further  cere- 
monies   were  performed ;    and  finally 
the  last  covering  was  withdrawn,  leav- 
ing the  Madonna  for  a  few  moments 
fully  exposed  to  the  reverent  gaze  of 
the  enthusiastic   congregation.    Bend- 
ing low,  they  raised  their  voices  in  ex- 
ultant shouts  of  "  Viva  Maria  I  Viva  la 
Madonna  I  "  while  bells  pealed  out  in 
every  part  of  the  building.    A  hushed 
pause  followed  upon  this  burst  of  feel- 
ing ;   then,  one  by  one,  the  coverings 
were  slowly  restored.    The  lights  extin- 
guished, the  monks  glided  out  of  the 
chapel,  their  heads  bowed  over  their 
joined  hands. 

When  bidding  us  good-night  the 
monks  advised  us  to  bolt  our  doors  and 
windows,  and  on  no  account  to  open 
them  again.  Some  of  the  rougher  peas- 
ants, they  told  us,  might  indulge  in 
jokes  at  our  expense.  This  gives  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  country.    Since 
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our  return  to  Englaad,  we  have  heard 
from  the  British  consul  at  Palermo 
that,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  brig- 
andage, the  monks  now  consider  the 
mountain  passes  unsafe  for  travellers. 
It  was  fortunate,  then,  that  we  made 
our  expedition  when  we  did.  Other- 
wise, we  should  probably  never  have 
seen  the  Convent  of  Gibelmanna. 

Ke turned  to  Cefalii,  we  found  our 
travelling  equipage  waiting ;  three 
stout  horses  in  a  comfortable  landau, 
with  a  net  bag  under  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  for  the  luggage.  Our  first  day's 
drive  led  us  through  wild  scenery  along 
the  seacoast  to  the  village  of  San.Stc- 
phano,  where  we  slept.  It  is  the  most 
squalid  village  imaginable,  peopled  by 
haggard  men  and  women  and  ragged 
children.  The  main  street  is  so  narrow 
that  our  carriage  filled  it  up  completely, 
driving  the  foot  passengers  into  side 
alleys,  up  steps,  and  into  doorways, 
whence  they  peeped  out  at  the  un- 
wonted spectacle  of  strangers  alighting 
before  the  inn.  The  interior  of  this 
inn  was  better  than  we  were  led  to 
expect  from  its  unpromising  faQade. 
The  pasta  was  of  indifferent  quality ; 
but  it  was  abundant,  and  the  beds  were 
clean.  Next  day  we  skirted  the  sea, 
and  spent  the  night  at  Sancta  Agatha, 
a  fishing  village.  The  little  roadside 
inn  where  we  put  up  still  lacks  the 
upper  story.  It  has  only  two  sleeping 
apartments,  one  of  which,  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  was  tenanted  by  the 
landlord's  family.  They  turned  out 
for  our  benefit,  and  retired  into  a  tiny 
pantiy  adjoining  our  rooms,  where,  to 
judge  from  the  sounds  that  reached  us, 
they  spent  an  unprofitable  night  in 
dubious  invocations  over  the  intruding 
guests.  AVhen  we  asked  for  dinner  we 
were  informed  that,  besides  the  never- 
failing  pasta,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house.  Our  disgust  was  great.  Wait- 
ing for  the  meal,  such  as  it  was,  I 
heard  a  lively  altercation  in  front  of 
the  house,  and,  on  looking  out,  saw 
two  men,  one  of  whom  was  our  land- 
lord, wrangling  over  an  unfortunate  kid 
held  head  downwards,  regardless  of  the 
poor  little  animal's  sufferings.  The 
men  were  bargaining.    That  was  obvi- 


ous from  the  way  in  which  they  looked 
it  over  and  pinched  its  sides.  An  hour 
or  so  later  our  host  announced  dinner 
with  a  self-satisfied  air,  and  lo !  roast 
kid  was  on  the  table.  I  held  my  peace  ^ 
and  once  more  dined  off  pasta  i 

We  left  Sancta  Agatha  at  five  in  the- 
morning.    We  were  to  go  on  to  Patti,  a 
town  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, dirty  and  uncivilized  to  the  last 
degree.     That  day's  drive  was   amid 
wind  and  showers  ;  but  the  foaming  sea. 
looked  grand  as  we  skirted  its  shores- 
under   great  overhanging   cliffs.    The 
general  character  of  the  sceneiy  at  thi» 
part  of  the  coast  recalls  the  shores  of 
the  Eiviera,  with  its    bold   headlanda 
and  land-locked   bays,  its  hill-villages- 
and  hedges  of  prickly  pear.    At  Patti, 
which,  to  our  surprise,  we  discovered 
to  be  a  garrison  town,  we  dined  at  a 
table  d*?Ujt€,    The  room  was  full  of  offi- 
cers of  different  regiments.    We  were 
minutely  catechized  by  them,  and  had 
to  give  an  account  of  our  ages,  why  we 
were  travelling,  whether  for  business  or 
for  pleasure,  how  much  we  paid  for  the 
carriage.    The  officers,  evidently,  were 
unaccustomed   to   strangers,  and,  like 
curious  children,  betrayed  no  shyness- 
in  their  cross-examination. 

Our  plan  for  the  next  day  was  to  be 
up  early  and  drive  to  Falcone,  about 
twelve  miles  off,  there  to  catch  the 
train  to  Messina.  We  consulted  the 
landlord  and  the  officers  ;  but  we  could 
not  discover  with  any  certainty  when 
the  train  was  timed  to  start ;  the  ma- 
jority believed  that  it  would  be  some- 
where about  half  past  nine.  As  we 
were  anxious  to  loiter  on  the  way  at  a 
village  called  Tyndaris,  we  were  called 
at  half  past  five  and  were  off  before 
seven.  Tvndaris  turned  out  to  be 
perched  on  the  extreme  summit  of  a 
hill  over  the  precipitous  side  of  which 
we  might  easily  have  thrown  a  stone 
straight  into  the  blue  sea  below,  a  sheer 
fall  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  Mediterranean  seemed  a  liraitlesa 
expanse  of  shining  water.  On  our 
right  we  could  see  Falcone,  about  two> 
miles  off.  Our  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  little  black  thing,  like  a  worm^ 
wriggling  slowly  out  of  it.    Could  thai 
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l>e  oar  train  leaving  ?  Ab  the  time  wa9 
only  half  past  eight,  we  dismissed  the 
unwelcome  thought,  and  continued  our 
investigation  of  ruins.  There  was  a 
JRoraan  gymnasium  with  four  massive 
arches,  and,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
looking  seawards,  a  Greek  theatre,  dis« 
tinctly  traceable  in  all  its  parts.  The 
Tillage  adjacent  to  these  magnificent 
remains  is  a  quaint,  poky  little  place  ; 
its  principal  street  is  only  about  six 
feet  wide.  It  was  a  deserted  village  — 
save  for  a  few  peasants  in  picturesque 
rags,  and  a  well-to-do  donkey  standing 
idly  across  the  main  thoroughfare, 
ataring  at  the  intruders  and  communi- 
cating the  result  of  his  cogitations  in  a 
deep  voice  to  a  draggled  old  hen  plum- 
ing herself  contentedly  on  his  back. 

When  we  reached  Falcone  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  train  or  of  railway.  A 
loitering  boy  confirmed  our  fears.  The 
train  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  other 
until  half  past  five.  It  was  then  barely 
half  past  nine.  What  could  we  do  for 
•eight  long  hours  in  a  village  devoid  of 
interest,  and  inhabited,  as  far  as  we 
•could  see,  solely  by  beggars  and  pigs, 
and  with  no  inn  ?  Our  spirits  drooped, 
and  the  leader  of  our  little  expedition 
relieved  his  feelings  by  a  few  sound 
British  compliments  launched  at  the 
head  of  our  stolid  coachman,  who,  hat 
In  hand,  politely  requested  the  signore 
to  translate  his  remarks. 

A  few  moments^  consultation  resulted 
in  a  determination  to  drive  on  another 
eiglit  miles  and  await  the  train  at  Bar- 
celona, a  small  town  about  an  hour  by 
rail  from  Messina.  Arrived  there,  we 
were  directed  by  the  usual  street 
mob  shouting  and  gesticulating  ^'  To 
the  Albergo  della  Vittoria,"  whence  we 
jsallied  forth  on  foot  to  waste  the  after- 
noon till  five.  Fate,  favoring,  led  us 
.into  an  earthly  paradise,  where  we 
spent  a  delightful  afternoon.  This  was 
a  lemon  grove,  or,  rather,  a  succession 
of  lemon  groves.  The  ripe,  yellow 
fruit  hanging  in  clusters  from  the  net- 
work of  their  dark  green  leaves,  the 
fragrance  of  the  blossom,  the  peeps  of 
distant  sea  and  hills,  sunlight  and 
shadow  chasing  each  other  across  the 
rich,  brown  soil,  the  sense  of  peace  and 


repose  as  we  sat  talking  and  sketching 
— all  contributed  to  make  the  time 
spent  in  that  romantic  grove  not  only 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  our  Sicilian 
memories,  but  also  a  fitting  close  to  our 
north-country  drive.  It  was  just  the 
time  of  year  when  the  lemons  are  gath- 
ered and  exported.  The  peasants  were 
busy  at  their  work.  By  and  by  the 
patron  of  the  groves  came  along,  and 
m^de  us  welpQjne  ;  wi^i  native  cour- 
tesy, sending  one  of  the  laborers  to  his 
cellar  for  his  best  bottle  of  wine,  which 
he  insisted  on  our  drinking  with  him. 
At  Ave  o'clock  we  tore  ourselves  away. 
We  caught  our  train,  and  were  carried 
back  into  civilized  life  at  Messina. 

Of  course  we  went  through  the  usual 
round  of  sight-seeing  at  Messiua  and 
at  Taormina ;  but,  as  I  am  here  con- 
cerned merely  with  the  byeways  of 
Sicily,  I  will  carry  my  reader  without 
delay  to  Maniace,  Lord  Bridport's  Si- 
cilian property,  where  we  spent  ten 
days  with  his  son,  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Hood,  who  lives  there  during  several 
months  of  the  year,  and  manages  the 
estate.  It  is  an  eight  hours  drive  from 
Taormina  to  Maniace.  We  passed  over 
the  lava  stream  of  1876,  looking  like  a 
sea  of  coal,  and  still  so  hot  a  little  below 
the  surface  that  I  could  not  retain  hold 
of  a  piece  given  to  me  to  examine. 
Wherever  we  poked  the  ground  with 
our  sticks,  smoke  puffed  out ;  and  we 
were  told  that  in  damp  weather  a  cloud 
of  vapor  rises  all  over  the  surface. 
The  dwellings  and  the  churches  in  this 
part  are  built  of  lava,  and  the  peasants 
have  tried  to  relieve  the  funereal  as- 
pect of  the  stone  by  broad  stripes  of 
whitewash. 

Mr.  Hood's  private  campieri  met  us 
half-way  between  Taormina  and  Ma- 
niace, and  escorted  us  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Our  stay  at  the  castle  was  doubly 
delightful  after  the  rather  hard  days  we 
had  indulged  in.  The  Maniace  estate 
was  a  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples  to  Nel- 
son, Lord  Bridport's  ancestor,  who  at 
the  same  time  received  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Bronte,  now  held  by  the  pres- 
ent owner.  The  house,  originally  a 
monastery,  has  been  transformed  into 
a  comfortable,  modem  English  country 
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house,  built  i^und  a  Iai*ge  courtyard,  in 
the  middle  ot  which  is  a  huge  granite 
cross,  designed  by  Lord  Bridport's  son, 
and'  executed  by  workmen  on  the 
estate,  erected  to  Nelson's  memory. 
Fierce  watchdogs  are  let  loose  at  night ; 
woe  betide  the  unwary  person  who,  re- 
gardless of  regulations,  ventures  out  of 
die  house  after*  sunset  I  '  The  dogs  are 
a  necessary  protection  against*  thieves 
and  other  evildoers.  There  is  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  with  tall  trees  (a  rare  thing  in 
Sicily)  and  yew  hedges,  besides  masses 
of  violets,  tulips,  and  lilacs,  growing 
together  in  brilliant  confusion.  The 
song  of  birds  is  rarely  heard  in  the  rest 
of  the  island,  where  feathered  animals 
are  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  but  our  host 
has  wisely  imposed  the  levying  of  a 
fine  on  any  one  caught  shooting  a  bird 
on  his  property,  and  his  garden  has 
T)ecome  a  refuge  for  persecuted  song- 
sters, who  make  the  place  lively  by 
their  presence.  We  were  taken  round 
the  property,  and  saw  many  interesting 
things  —  first,  the  huge  granaries  filled 
with  corn  (for  many  of  the  tenants  pay 
their  rent  in  kind,  money  being  scarce 
in  the  island) ;  then  the  carpenters' 
and  blacksmiths'  shops,  where  all  the 
work  of  the  estate  is  done  by  native 
workmen  ;  then  the  great  cellar  full  of 
the  "  Duchy  of  Bronte  "  wine,  which  is 
made  on  the  property,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming more  popular  in  England. 

During  our  stay  at  Maniace  we  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
domestic  state  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry. 
On  the  night  of  our  arrival  there  was  a 
curious  native  dance  in  the  old  court- 
yard of  the  castle.  We  watched  it 
from  the  dining-room  windows.  Only 
men  took  part  in  it,  and  the  music  was 
that  of  bagpipes.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  particular  method  in  the  weird  and 
grotesque  performance.  The  antics  of 
the  dancers  were  extraordinary.  Bran- 
dishing a  long  lighted  torch  above  his 
head,  and  from  time  to  time  uttering 
hideous  screams,  each  man  capered  on 
his  own  account.  The  dancing  contin- 
ued without  pause  until,  one  by  one, 
the  torches  burnt  out ;  then,  as  the 
night  was  pitch-dark,  the  entertainment 


closed.  The  planting  of  the  vineyards^ 
was  going  on  when  we  were  there,  the 
peasants,  working  in  gangs,  singing^ 
most' of  the  time  one  of  their  favorite 
litanies,  while  the  overseers  stood  by. 
They  seemed  to  work  steadily  as  long^ 
as  they  were  under  surveillance.  Every 
now  and  then  a  small  cask  of  wine  was 
handed  round.  Each  laborer  imbibed 
as  much  as  he  or  she  could  get  at  one 
breath  ;  after  which  the  cask  was  seized 
and  passed  on  to  the  next. 

All  the  men  employed  on  the  Maniace- 
estate  sleep  on  the  property  on  week 
nights,  and  tramp  back  to  town  for 
Sunday.  Their  food  is  provided  for 
them  during  the  week.  In  the  morning- 
they  have  each  a  large  chunk  of  brown 
bread  baked  on  the  spot,  a  herring  or  a 
sardine,  and  as  much  wine  as  they  can 
drink  at  a  draught.  In  the  evening 
they  feed  like  animals.  There  are 
wooden  troughs  on  trestles  in  the  open 
air,  arranged  round  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  filled  with  a  sort  of  pasta. 
The  men  stand  round  these  troughs 
(they  are  like  English  pig-troughs)  and 
feed  with  their  fingers.  It  is  in  vain 
that  their  master  has  tried  to  induce 
them  to  eat  out  of  plates  with  spoons» 
They  broke  the  plates,  and  threw  the 
spoons  away.  Presumably  their  idea  is^ 
that  sometimes  there  are  lumps  in  the 
food  which,  feeling  with  their  fingers,, 
they  are  able  to  seize  upon,  so  securing 
a  large  share.  Their  sleeping  apart- 
ment is  a  great  square  stone  chamber^, 
with  a  raised  wooden  platform  round 
three  sides  of  the  walls,  on  which  they 
throw  themselves  without  undressing. 
The  women  occupy  a  similar  room  ad- 
joining. 

From  all  we  gathered,  the  Sicilians 
do  not  seem  to  be  an  attractive  race. 
They  deceive  on  principle,  and  grati- 
tude is  to  them  an  unknown  quality. 
They  are  dirty  to  a  degree  hardly  eon*- 

ceivable,  so  much  so  that  Miss  T ,. 

who  has  spent  many  years  in  their 
midst,  told  me  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  visit  them  in  their  homes.  They 
seldom  take  off  their  clothes  from  one 
fortnight's  end  to  another.  Their  pigs 
live  with  them  in  close  familiarity.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  one  of 
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them  looking  down  at  you  from  a  bal- 
cony. The  pigs  appear  to  be  the  play- 
mates and  companions  of  the  baby 
Sicilians.  On  every  other  doorstep  one 
sees  the  two  rolling  about  together  in 
the  dust. 

In  some  parts  of  the  island  the  ad- 
vent of  a  baby  girl  is  looked  upon  as 
such  a  misfortune  that  a  small  black 
flag  is  hung  out  of  the  window  to  pro- 
claim the  sad  event.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Having  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  household  as  long  as  they 
are  unmarried,  and  having  to  dower 
their  bridegrooms  with  a  ''dot,"  girls 
are  unprofitable.  Boys,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  soon  self-supporting^  and  they 
increase  the  family  wealth,  when  the 
time  comes  to  bring  home  a  wife  by 
the  amount  of  the  young  lady's  fortune. 
Nevertheless,  the  girls,  although  kept 
in  such  strict  seclusion  that  one  hardly 
ever  meets  them  walking  about,  are 
said  to  be  kindly  treated.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  or  sixteen,  they  are  disposed 
of  in  marriage  according  to  an  arrange- 
ment, purely  financial,  between  the 
families  concerned. 

Judging  by  appearance,  one  would 
think  that  the  Sicilian  peasantry  are  in 
the  last  stage  of  poverty.  That  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  case  ;  but  one  must  not 
be  altogether  guided  by  outward  signs, 
for,  howsoever  well  off  they  may  be, 
they  seldom  make  any  cliange  in  their 
way  of  living.  They  all  live  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  towns.  Even  those  that 
are  employed  in  the  country  during  the 
week  build  mud  hovels  for  that  time, 
and  flock  back  to  the  towns  on  Satur- 
day«  The  women  have  no  national 
dress,  and  no  distinctive  characteristic 
beyond  the  love  of  bright  colors  which 
seems  inborn  in  all  southern  natures. 
The  m,en,  on  the  contrary,  are  .pictur- 
esquely clad  in  black  and  white  —  black 
trousers  to  the  knee,  slit  some  twelve 
inches  up  the  outside  seam,  to  let  out  a 
bulging  white  linen  undergarment ; 
sheep-skin  leggings  strapped  on  with 
thongs,  and  moccasins  ;  a  white  shirt, 
open  at  the  neck,  with  full  white 
sleeves  gathered  in  at  the  wrist,  and 
over  this  a  black  sleeveless  vest ;  a 
black  cloth  cap  hanging  over  the  ear. 


The  time-honored  superstition  of  the 
"evil  eye"  is  still  so  widely  spread 
throughout  the  island,  even  among  the 
upper  classes,  that  no  one  who  does  not» 
wear  a  charm  is  considered  safe. 


From  The  Month. 
SOME  IRISH  SUPEBSTITIONS  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

Further  and  further  westward  and 
southward  recedes  each  year  the  do> 
minion  of  the  fairies  in  Ireland  —  sooa 
to  disappear  entirely.  Old  customs,, 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
pagan  times,  are  falling  into  disuse,  old 
superstitions  are  being  forgotten.  Al- 
most anywhere  in  Ireland  you  will  be 
told  that  "The  robin  and  the  wren  ar& 
God's  two  holy  men."  Or,  "are  God's^ 
cock  and  hen."  The  red-breast  is 
treated  accordingly,  and  elders  in  Ire- 
land, as  indeed  in  most  other  countries,, 
would  on  no  account  harm  it,  while 
youngsters  look  upon  it  as  almost  a  sin 
to  rob  its  nest.  And  good  title,  accord- 
ing to  legend,  has  the  bird  to  the  best 
treatment  that  man  can  give  it.  Once,, 
the  story  goes,  when  the  Jews  were 
following  our  Lord  with  cruel  intent,, 
the  robin  covered  him  with  moss  and 
would  have  successfully  concealed  him 
from  his  enemies,  had  not  a  water- 
wagtail —  ever  after  considered  a  bird 
of  evil,  and  called  the  devil's  bird  — 
plucked  the  moss  away  and  discovered 
our  Redeemer  to  his  persecutors.  The 
usual  account  of  the  tradition,  how- 
ever, is  that  as  our  Lord  hung  on  the 
cross  a  robin,  touched  with  sympathy, 
hopped  on  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
there  earned  his  scarlet  breast.  Though 
the  wren  is  held  to  be  a  holy  bird,  like 
the  robin,  she  by  no  means  enjoys  in 
Ireland  the  same  freedom  from  care.. 
On  one  day  of  the  year  she  is  the  object 
of  universal  persecution.  This  is  on  St- 
Stephen's  day,  when  village  lads  make 
sure  to  kill  a  wren,  and  then,  dressing- 
themselves  in  fantastic  costumes,  if 
such  are  to  be  had,  go  in  procession, 
from  house  to  house,  carrying  a  bush 
with  the  dead  bird  tied  to  it,  and  sing- 
ing songs,  one  of  which  —  the  wren 
song  proper  —  contains   the   following 
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lines  with  their  eminently  practicid  con- 
dueion :  — 

*rhe  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 
JSt.  Stephen*  8  day  was  caught  in  the  furze. 
Though  her  body  is   small   her  family*  s 

great, 
JSo  up  with  you,  lady,  and  give  us  a  trate 

[treat]. 

Why  tiie  wren  is  hunted  on  8t.  8te- 
ptien's  day  is  ifiore  than  any  man  can 
tell.  The  usual  account  of  the  origin 
•of  the  custom  is  this  :  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  the  English  and  the  Irish 
w^ere  at  war,  the  invaders  had  gone 
quietly  to  sleep  in  their  camp,  sentry 
4md  all  presumably,  and  the  Irish,  learn- 
ing this,  determined  to  attack  them 
thus  off  their  guard.  The  natives  had 
sM  but  reached  the  Saxon  quarters, 
when  lo  I  a  number  of  wrens  flew  from 
«  bush  into  the  tents  and  awakened  the 
slumberers.  An  old  chronicler,  who 
wrote  two  hundred  years  ago,  names 
the  battlefield  on  which  this  little  in- 
•cident  occurred,  and  in  truly  realistic 
fashion  mentions,  as  a  further  detail, 
that  it  was  by  pecking  at  the  drums 
the  wrens  aroused  the  English.  The 
Archeeologist  will  not  receive  this  expla- 
nation, knowing  as  he  does  that  the 
custom  is  a  Celtic  one,  and  that  in  times 
gone  by  the  Manx  and  Welsh  went 
hunting  the  wren  on  St.  Stephen's  feast 
like  their  Irish  brethren.  The  custom 
dates,  it  is  considered,  from  pagan 
times,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  a  change  of  the  seasons. 
It  was  probably  celebrated  on  the  short- 
•est  day  of  the  year — the  death  of  the 
wren  being  symbolic  of  the  death  of  the 
year  —  and  was  transferred  in  Christian 
times  to  the  feast  of  the  proto-martyr. 
If  a  cock  crows  before  daybreak  it  is  a 
«ign  that  mischievous  fairies  are  about. 
A  young  man  living  near  friends  of 
mine  in  a  southern  country  died  sud- 
denly some  time  ago.  The  neighbors 
deplored  his  sudden  end,  but,  shaking 
their  heads,  said :  ^'  Well,  he  got  a 
warning ;  a  cock  was  lately  heard  crow- 
ing in  the  night  near  his  house." 
When  a  person  is  sick,  the  *^  bird  that 


warned  St.  Peter  of  his  fall "  can  plfljy 
the  part  of  a  prophet.  If  he  crows 
with  his  head  turned  towards  the  fire, 
hope  of  recovery  may  be  entjsrtained ; 
if  he  crows  facing  the  door,  4eath  is  to 
be  expected. 


From  TI16  Kemioniift. 
THE  SPONaE  nmUSTKT  OF  ASU.  MINOR. 

WRmNG  from  Bhodes,  in  the  Smyrna 
district,  Mr.  Vice-consul  Jones  says 
that  the  value  of  the  sponge  trade  dur- 
ing the  year  1801  is  stated  to  haye 
diminished  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  this  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  '^  charitable  dues ''  levied 
by  the  communities  of  the  yarions 
islands  interested  in  the  trade,  viz., 
Symi,  Calymnos,  and  Halki.  The 
amount  of  sponges  of  the  best  quality 
was  less  than  that  obtained  during  the 
season  of  1890  ;  but  very  high  prices 
were  given  by  merchants  for  those  of 
the  finest  quality,  especially  for  those 
taken  at  Mandruha  and  Crete,  where 
the  average  size  of  the  finest  sponges 
exceeded  that  of  those  fished  during 
the  previous  season.  Sponges  of  infe- 
rior quality,  especially  those  taken  at 
Zohara,  were  sold  at  very  low  rates. 
While  the  districts  in  which  the  sponge- 
fishing  industry  is  carried  on  are  show- 
ing signs  of  exhaustion,  on  the  other 
hand  new  fields  are  discoverad  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  sea- 
son afforded  by  the  discovery  of  new 
fields  does  not  altogether  compensate 
for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  districts  which  have  long  been 
in  use.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  indus- 
try a  considerable  increase  is  recorded. 
It  appears  that  whereas  some  years  ago 
to  each  boat  using  the  diving  apparatus 
four  divers  were  allotted  out  of  a  crew 
of  fifteen,  now  six,  and  even  as  many 
as  eight,  divers  are  employed,  tbe  crew 
often  nombering  twenty  all  ixild. 
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UFE'S  NIGHT-WATCH. 


Thbouohout  the  night,  the  hot  and  heavy 

night, 
With  soul  wide-opened,  so  that  it  could  see 
Across  the  dark  of  its  own  reverie, 
We  toss  from  right  to  wrong,  from  wrong 

to  right. 
We  yearn  to  hold   each   moment   in  our 

might 
Ere  from  our  restlessness  it  restless  flee. 
And  yet  wpuld  urge  it  with  impatient  plea 
To  hear  us.  onward  to  the  coming  light. 

A  thousand  fancies  hovering  to  and  fro. 
Hasten  the  hours,  and  yet  the  dawn  is  slow. 
At  length  bhe  comes.    Beneath  her  gentle 

hreath  • 

Far-spreading  peace  doth' lightly  overflow 
Our  lessening  expectancy ;  and  so 
We  sink  to  briefest  sleep.     And  that  is 

death. 
.  Temple  Bar.    .     Maabten  MaabteKB. 


AMOR  IN  EXCELSIS. 

"A  Belgian  aeronaut  recently  hit  upon  the 
strange  idea  of  passing  his  honeymoon  in  a  hal- 
loon."  —  The  Daily  Graphic,  August  26. 

When,  my  Amanda,  we  are  wed  next  week. 
We  will  not  fly  to  Italy  or  Spain  ; 

It  needs  both  triple  brass  and,  so  to  speak, 
Quadruple   gold,    to   cross    the   distant 
main ; 

No  tourist-haunted  places  will  we  seek 
By  the  effete  expedient  of  a  train  ; 

An  ocean  trip  —  such  joys  too  deeply  move, 

Amanda,  soar  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ] 

No  relatives,  affectionate  and  proud, 
Shall,   with  such  unction,  to  ourselves 
allude ; 

No  blasi  bachelor  shall  be  allowed 
To  look  with  glance  significantly  rude  ; 

No  badly  dressed  and  irritating  crowd 
Within  our  own  Elysium  shall  intrude  ; 

But  we  will  leave  this  earth  behind  with 
pleasure; 

Start  not ;  'tis  but  a  temporary  measure. 

Nay,  fear  not  that  I  advocate  thus  soon 
An  Ibsenite  joint-exit  from  this  life  ; 

'Tis  but  that  I  have  chartered  a  balloon 
In  which  ere  long,  when  you  become  my 
wife. 

We'll  visit  Mars,  or  call  upon  the  moon, 
Supremely  heedless  of  all  human  strife. 

Two  parachutes  are  thoughtfully  provided 

In  case  it  burst,  or  with  a  star  collidod.        I 


Then  **come  with  me,"  Amanda,  ^*be  my 
love. 
And  we  will  prove  "  —  not  that  exploded 
charm 
Attributed  to  flower,  and  tree,  and  dove, 

But  scientific  studies,  arm  in  arm, 
Barometers  around  us,  and  above 
The   safety-valve,  in   case  we  come  to« 
harm. 
It  is  from  such  aerial  employment 
That  we'll  derive  the  most  sincere  enjoy*- 
ment ! 

Anthony  C.  Dsan£»^ 

Longman's  Magadne. 


THE  FBOMISE  OF  SPBINQ. 

O  DAT  of,  God,  thou  bringest  back 

The  singing  of  the  birds, 
With  music  for  the  hearts  that  lack,. 

.More  musical  than  words  ! 

Thou  meltest  now  the  frozen  deep 
Where  dreaming  love  lay  bound, 

Thou  wakest  life  in  buds  asleep 
And  joy  in  skies  that  frowned. 

Not  yet  may  almond-blossoms  dare 

A  wintry  world  to  bless  ; 
Still  do  the  trees  their  beauty  wear 

Of  glorious  nakedness : 

But  clouds  are  riven  with  the  light 

Of  old  unclouded  days, 
And  Love  unfolds  to  longing  sight 

His  sweet  and  silent  ways. 
Academy.  Annie  MathEBON. 


MOTHEB  WEPT. 

MoTHEB  wept,  and  father  sighed  r 

With  delight  a-glow 
Cried  the  lad,  "To-morrow,"  cried,, 

"To  the  pit  I  go." 

Up  and  down  the  place  he  sped,  — 

Greeted  old  and  young ; 
Far  and  wide  the  tidings  spread  ; 

Clapt  his  hands  and  sung. 

Came  his  cronies  ;  some  to  gaze 

Wrapt  in  wonder ;  some 
Free  with  counsel ;  some  with  praise^ 

Some  with  envy  dumb. 

"May  he,"  many  a  gossip  cried, 

"Be  from  peril  kept;" 
Father  hid  his  face  and  sighed, 

Mother  turned  and  wept. 

Joseph  Sxipbbt*. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ASPECTS  OF  TENNYSON. 

II. 

A  PERSONAL  BEMINISCENCE. 

,      If  in  the  following  pages  I  can  con- 
.  tribute  a  few  touches  to  the  portrait  of 
Lord  Tennyson  which   his  contempo- 
.  raries  alone   can  paint,  my  object  in 
.  writing  them  will  be  accomplished.    Of 
Tennyson  the  poet  his  poems  will  re- 
main a  ^^  monument  more  lasting  than 
.  brass  "  to  the  remotest  future.    But  of 
the  man  himself  '^  in  hi»  habit  as  he 
.  lived "  the  likeness  can  •  only  be  por- 
,  trayed  by  those  who  knew  him  person- 
.  ally,  and  only  now,  while  their  memory 
of  him  is  fresh,  and  before  it  passes 
awav  with  them  into  oblivion.    What 
.would  the  world  not  give  for  such  a 
picture  of  Shakespeare  by  his  friends  as 
may  now  be  made  of  Tennyson  ? 

In  a  letter  of  his  which  lies  before  me 
he  draws  a  distinction  between  personal 
things  which  may  be  told  of  a  man  be- 
•  fore  and  after  his  death,  and  complains 
of  the  neglect  of  that  distinction  dur- 
ing his  life.  He  recognized  that  after 
death  a  memoir  of  him  was  inevitable, 
and  left  the  charge  of  it  in  its  fulness  to 
his  son.  What  follow  are  but  slight 
contributions  towards  any  such  com- 
plete biography,  for  only  upon  the  few 
occasions  which  are  here  recorded  did 
I  make  any  note  in  writing  of  all  Ten- 
nyson's •  talk  heayd  and  enjoyed  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  had  the 
happiness  of  making  his  acquaintance. 
I  Was  about  t.o  publish  a  little  book  on 
King  Arthur,  chiefly  compiled  from  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  and,  as  a  stranger, 
had  written  to  ask  leave  to  dedicate  it 
to  him  —  a  l^ave  which  was  directly 
granted. 

For  some  time  afterwards  I  knew  him 
merely  by  correspondence,  but  being  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  one  autumn  I  called 
to  thank  him  personally  for  what  he 
had  written  to  me,  and  then  first  saw 
him  face  to  face*  I  found  him  even 
kinder  than  his  letters,  and  from  that 
time  our  acquaintance  grew  gradually 
closer  until  it  became  intimate. 
Before  long  Jie  asked  me  to  become 


his  architect  for  the  new  house  he  pro- 
posed  to  build  near  Haslemere  Q*^  AkV 
worth''  as  it  was  finally  called),  and 
the  consultations  and  calculations  whiqh 
naturally  followed  as  to  his  way  of  liv- 
ing, the  plans,  and  the  cost  of  building, 
led  to  much  business  confidence.  This 
presently  extended  to  the  field  of  h^s 
own  business  transactions  with  his 
publishers,  and  from  these  in  time  ^o 
confidences  about  his.  work  and  art ; 
until  at  length  he  came  to  tell  me  of 
poems  not  yet  in  being,  but  conteip- 
plated,  and  to  talk  about  them  and  sho.w 
me  their  progress. 

Then,  and  for  many  years  after,  up- 
der  his  roof  or  under  mine ,  it  was  n>y 
great  privilege  to  see  and  know  hi^n 
intimately  ;  and  the  more  he  was  known 
the  more  impressive  were  his  greatness, 
tenderness,  and  truth.  The  simplicity, 
sensitiveness,  freshness,  and  almost 
divine  insight  of  a  child  were  joined  an 
him,  as  in  no  other  man,  to  the  dignity ^ 
sagacity,  humor,  and  knowledge  of  age 
at  its  noblest.  An  immense  sanity  up* 
derlay  the  whole  —  the  perfection  of 
common  sense  —  and  over  all  was  the 
perpetual  glamour  of  supreme  genius.. 

Affectation  was  so  alien  from  him 
that  he  spoke  and  acted  exactly  as  he 
felt  and  thought  everywhere  and  about 
everything.  This  at  times  would  per- 
plex and  bewilder  strangers.  The  shy 
were  frightened  at  it ;  the  affected. topk 
it  for  affectation  (for,  as  he  was  foncl.'of 
saying,  "  every,  man  imputes  himself ''), 
the  rough  for  roughness,  the  bears  for 
bearishness  ;  whereas  it  was  but  simple 
straightforward  honesty,  and  as  such  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  could 
watch  and  learn  in  it  the  way&  of  nature 
with  her  greatest  men. 

The  little  affectations  and  insinceri- 
ties of  life  so  troubled  him,  and  his 
natural  shyness,  increased  by  his  dis- 
abling short  sight,  so  fought  with  his 
innate  courtesy  to  all,  that  general  so- 
ciety was  always  an  effort  and  aburdSen 
to  him.  His  fame  increased  the  trouble, 
and  he  often  told  me  how  he  wi|»l^^  he 
could  have  had  all  the  money  which 
his  books  had  made  without  the  noto- 
riety. Even  a  single  stranger  was,- as 
such  and  at  first,  always  a  trial  to  him, 


He 
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and  his  liiBtinctive  desire  was  to  hide 
as  mach  of  himself  as  possible  from 
<lbs6rvation  until  he  found  his  compan- 
ion sympathetic.    Then   he  expanded 

\^d  a  flower  does  in  the  sunshine,  and 
-he  never  hoarded  or  kept  back  any  of 

'  tbe  profuse  riches  and  splendor  of  his 
Wind.  When  Frederick  Bobertson  of 
3ri^hton  —  the  great  preacher,  who  had 
'Vritten  much  and  admirably  about  his 
))oems,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  high 
)*ekard  —  first  called  upon  him, "  I  felt," 

\>j|^)!renpyjg(^n,  ^',as  if  he  had  come-to- 
jpluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery  — 
so  I  talked  to  him  about  nothing  but 

'  beer.^^    He  could  not  help  it ;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  wear  his  heart 
'  upon  his  sleeve. 

The  shortness  of  his  sight,  which 
was  extreme,  tormented  him  always. 

'  When  he  was  looking  at  any  object  he 

' '  seemed  to  be  smelling  it.    He  said  that 

'  he  had  "  never  seen  the  two  pointers  of 
Ij^e  Great  Bear  except  as  two  intersect- 

..  fng  circles,  like  the  first  proposition  in 
£ttclid,"  and  at  my  first  visit  to  him 

'  he  warned  me,  as  I  left,  to  come  up  and 
lipeak  to  him  wherever  I  next  met  him, 
*«for  if  not,"  he  said,  "I  shouldn't 
know  you  though  I  rubbed  against  you 

'in  the  sti;eet."  His  heating,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  exceptionally  keen, 
and  he  held  it  as  a  sort  of  compensation 

.  for  his  blurred  sight ;  he  could  hear 
«« the  shriek  of  a  bat,"  which  he  always 
said  was  the  test  of  a  quick  ear.  Its 
real  compensation,  however,  was  in  the 

.  quickness  of  his  mental  vision,  which 
tnade  more  out  of  the  imperfect  indi- 
cations of  his  bodily  eyes  than  most 

'  meti  with  perfect  sight  would  see.  I 
remember  his  telling  me  (in  explana- 
tion of  a  passage  in  "Maud"),  "If 

^ou  tread  on  daisies  they  turn  up  un- 
'    derfoot  and  get  rosy."    He  could  read 

'  a  than  through  and  through  in  a  flash 
evfen  from  his  face,  and  it  was  wonder- 

'  ful  to  hear  him  sum  up  a  complex  char- 

' '  acter  in  some  single  phrase.    He  told 

"me  that  he  was  once  travelling  with  an 

*    utiinown   person    whose    countenance 

'  '  he  caught  but  for  an  instant  from  be- 

'bltid   a  newspaper,  but  whom- he  set 

dbwn,  from  that  flying  glimpse,  as  a 


rogue.  To  his  surprise  he  turned  out 
to  be  somebody  of  the  highest  local 
standing  and  repute,  but  he  neverthe- 
less held  by  his  impression  and  in  the 
end  was  justified ;  for  presently  the 
man  fied  from  justice  and  the  country, 
leaving  hundreds  ruined  who  had 
trusted  him. 

His  judgment  of  men  was  the  more 
terrible  because  so  naturally  charitable 
and  tender.  Seldom,  if  ever,  did  he 
c&rry  beyond  words  his  anger  even  with 
theee-  who  had  gravely,  injured  him. 
"I  eat  my  heart  with  sitent  rage  at 
"  he  said  one  day  of  such  a  one. 


How  different  in  this  from  Carlyle, 
whose  open  rage  with  mankind  was  so 
glaring  I  "  Ha !  ye  don't  know,"  he 
cried  out  to  me  one  day,  "ye  don't 
know  what  d  d  beasts  men  are." 
Tennyson,  quite  otherwise,  had  the 
tenderest  thought  and  hope  for  all  men 
individually,  however  mu6h  he  loathed 
that  "many-headed  beast,"  the  mob. 
"  I  feel  ashamed  to  see  misery  and 
guilt,"  he  said  as  he  came  out  from  go- 
ing over  Wandsworth  Graol ;  "  I  can't 
look  it  in  the  face."  Yet  he  had  no 
love  for  milksops.  "  The  only  fault  of 
So-and-so,"  he  said,  "  is  that  he  has  no 
fault  at  all." 

It  was  touching  to  see  his  pljQrfulness 
with  children,  and  how  he  would  win 
them  from  their  nervousness  of  his  big 
voice  and  rather  awful  presence.  I 
have  seen  him  happing  about  on  the 
floor  like  a  great  bird,  enveloped  in  his 
big  cloak  and  flapping  hat,  in  a  game  of 
pursuing  a  little  band  of  them  until  they 
shrieked  with  laughter.  It  reminded 
me  of  a  scene  in  his  Cambridge  days 
which  he  had  described  to  me  when  he, 
"Charles  Tennyson,  Spedding,  and 
Thompson  of  Trinity,  danced  a  qua- 
drille together  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
house  opposite  the  Bull."  There  was 
a  great  abundance  of  playfulness  under 
the  grimness  of  his  exterior,  and  as  to 
humor,  t^mt  was  all-pervading  and  fla- 
vored every  day  with  salt.  It  was 
habitual  with  him,  and  seemed  a  sort  of 
counteraction  and  relief  to  the  intense 
solemnity  of  his  also  habltttal*  gase  at 
life  in  its  deeper  aspects,  which  else 
I  would  almost  have  overwhelmed  him 
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with  awe.  He  had  a  marvellous  fund 
of  good  stories  which  he  loved  to  re- 
count after  dinner  and  over  his  ^'  bottle 
of  port."  In  later  life  he  gave  up  the 
port,  but  not  the  stories.  He  used  to 
say  there  ought  to  be  a  collection  of  the 
hundred  best  ones  in  the  world  chosen 
from  ditferent  countries  so  as  to  show 
the  national  diversities,  and  he  would 
give  illustrations  of  such,  declaring  that 
for  true  and  piercing  wit  the  French 
beat  all  the  others.  Could  they  have 
been  reported  verbatim  as  he  gave  them, 
they  would  have  been  models  of  En- 
glish prose.  More  serious  narratives 
he  told  thrillingly  —  one  especially  of 
how  his  own  father  escaped  from  Rus- 
sia as  a  young  man  after  an  incautious 
speech  about  the  recent  murder  of  the 
emperor  Paul ;  how  he  wandered  for 
itaonths  in  the  Crimea,  where  "the 
wild  people  of  the  country  came  about 
him"  and  explained  to  him  that  twice 
a  year  only,  at  uncertain  times,  a  cou- 
rier passed  through  the  place  blowing  a 
horn  before  him,  and  that  then  was  his 
only  chance  of  safety  ;  how  he  lay  wait- 
ing and  listening  through  the  nights 
until  the  weird  sound  came,  and  how 
he  fared  through  all  the  hair-breadth 
^scapes  that  followed. 

He  would  pretend  to  look  upon  his 
bottle  of  port  as  a  sort  of  counsellor  to 
be  heani  sometimes  before  finally  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  upon  moot-points,  and 
after  the  varying  moods  of  the  day  about 
them.  For  instance,  he  told  me  :  **  The 
night  before  I  was  asked  to  take  the 
laureateship,  which  was  offered  to  me 
through  Prince  Albert's  liking  for  my 
'In  Memoriam,'  I  dreamed  that  he 
came  to  me  and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 
I  said  in  my  dream,  'Very  kind,  but 
very  German.'  In  the  morning  the  let- 
ter about  the  laureateship  was  brought 
to  me  and  laid  upon  my  bed.  I  thought 
about  it  through  the  day,  but  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  whether  to  take  it  or 
refuse  it,  and  at  the  last  I  wrote  two 
lettera,  one  accepting  and  one  declining, 
and  threw  them  on  the  table,  and  set- 
tled to  decide  which  I  would  send  after 
my  dinner  and  bottle  of  port." 

r 

A  notable  thing  was  his  comparative 


indifference  to  music  as  a  separate  art;; 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  extreme  fine*, 
nessofhis  hearing  was  too  fine  for  the: 
enjoyment  of  its   usual   intervals  and. 
effects  aiid  craved  the  subtler  and  mulf.: 
titudinous  distinctions   and  inflections 
and  variations  of  sound,  which- only  the 4 
instrument  of  language  can    produce*! 
Certainly  I  hardly  ever  knew  him  to 
care  greatly  for  any  "setting"  of  his> 
own  songs,  whieh  he  justly  felt  had. 
already  their  own  music  that  was  con-*  / 
fused  by.  the  "setting."    It  is  eurious> 
that  Browning,  whose  music  is  so  rare . 
in  his  verse,  was  a  masterly  musician 
outside  of  it,  while  Tennyson^  whose 
every  line  was  music,  cared  so  little  for* 
it  except  in  poetry. 

His  way  of  working  was  much  l6sa. 
like  "  work "  than  inspiration.     "I  can 
always  write,"  he  said,  "when  I  «ee 
my  subject,  though  sometimes  I  spend 
three-quarters  of  a  year  without  puttitig 
pen  to  paper.''    When  he  did  "see'.^* 
it,  his  mind  dwelt  on  it  at  all  times  and i 
seasons,  possessing  him  until  he  poar' 
sessed  and  perfected  it.    Sparkles  and 
gleams  might  flash  out  at  any  momeat 
from  the  anvil  where  his  geniua  was 
beating- his  subject  into  shape,  but  the. 
main  creative  process,  where  the  vision 
was  condensed  into  arti,  went  on  when 
he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  room 
with  his  pipe.     He  would  do  thisi  two. 
or  three  times  a  day  —  his  "most  val-». 
uable  hour,"  as  he  often  told. me,  be^. 
ing  the  hour  after  dinner-— and  then 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  over  the 
fire  he  would  weave  into  music  what 
things  "  came  to  him  ; "  for  he  .  never 
accounted  for  his  poetiy  in  any  other 
way   than    that    "it   came."     "Many 
thousand  fine  lines  go  up  the  chimney," 
he  said  to  me,  and  indeed  the  mechan- 
ical toil  of  writing  them  down,  made, 
heavier  by  his  short  sight,  was  so  great 
that  it  was  easy  to  believe  in  the  sub- 
lime waste  —  the  characteristic  prof  use-! 
ness  of  genius.     When  he  came   out 
from  his  room  at  such  seasons,  he  would 
often  have  a  sort  of  dazed  and  far-off 
dreamy  look  about  him,  as  if  seeing 
"beyond  this  ignorant  present, V_apd 
such  as  Millais  alone  has  cai^t*  itX'  Mb 
great  portrait,  where  he  looks  like  the 
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prophet  and  bard  that  he  was.  And 
then  he  might  perhaps  say  aloud,  and 
almost  as  it  were  to  himself,  some  pas- 
sage he  had  just  made,  but  seldom 
twice  in  the  same  words,  and,  unless 
written  down  at  once,  the  first  and  orig- 
inal form  of  it  was  often  lost  or  ^^  im- 
proved." This  was  the  beginning  of 
that  process  of  refinement  by  art  until 
absolute  perfection  was  attained  which 
lie  always  carried  on — the  cutting  and 
polishing  of  the  native  diamonds  into 
complete  and  brilliant  beauty.  If  in- 
terrupted during  his  hours  of  seclusion 
-r- which  of  course  never  happened 
except  upon  emergency — his  look  of 
"sensitiveness"  was  surprising.  He 
seemed  ready  to  quiver  at  the  faintest 
breath,  or  sound,  or  movement,  and  as 
though  suddenly  waked  up  out  of  a 
dream. 

After  his  hour  of  privacy  he  would 
<jften  ask  his  friends  to  come  to  his 
room  with  him,  and  then  would  talk  of 
present,  past,  and  future  in  a  way 
which  was,  in  the  Arab  phrase,  like 
*Hhe  opening  of  many  gates." 
•  Many  personal  things  he  told  me  at 
such  times  when  alone  with  him,  which 
are  of  course  sacred  from  repetition ; 
but  of  many  other  things  he  spoke 
openly  to  whomsoever  might  be  there, 
snd  especially  he  loved,  to  speculate 
freely  on  theological  and  metaphysical 
subjects. 

He  formulated  once  and  quite  delib- 
erately his  own  religious*  creed  in  these 
words :  *'  There's  a  something  that 
watc/ies  over  us ;  and  mir  individiuility 
Endures;  thaVs  my  faith,  and  thaVs  all 
my  faith.^^  This  he  said  with  such  a 
calm  emphasis  that  I  wrote  it  down 
(with  the  date)  exactly  and  at  once. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  always  so 
Calm.  His  belief  in  personal  immor- 
tality was  passionate  —  I  think  almost 
the  strongest  passion  that  he  had.  I 
have  heard  him  thunder  out  against  an 
opponent  of  it :  "  If  there  be  a  God 
that  has  made  the  earth  and  put  this 
hope  and  passion  into  us,  it  must  fore- 
show the  truth.  If  it  be  not  true,  then 
no  Grod,  but  a  mocking  fiend,  created 
us,  and  "  (growing  crimson  with  excite- 


ment)  ''  I'd  shake  my  fist  in  his  almighty 
face,  and  tell  him  that  I  cursed  him  I 
I'd  sink  my  head  to-night  in  a  chloro- 
formed handkerchief  and  have  done 
with  it  all." 

To  one  who  said,  "  My  dearest  object 
in  life,  when  at  my  best,  is  to  leave  the 
world,  by  however  little,  better  than  I 
found  it  —  what  is  yours?"  he  an- 
swered :  "  My  greatest  wish  is  to  have 
a  clearer  vision  of  God." 

He  said  :  '^  Men  have  generally  taken 
God  for  the  devil.  .  .  .  The  majority 
of  Englishmen  think  of  him  as  an  im- 
measm*able  clergyman  in  a  white  tie." 

He  inclined  somewhat  to  the  theory 
of  a  Demiurge  with  whom  alone  man 
comes  into  direct  contact,  saying  that 
this  was  perhaps  ''  the  nearest  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  of  the  world  which  we 
can  get ; "  and  this  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  king  in  the  "  Passing  of 
Arthur,"  where  he  cries  :  — 

O  me  !  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  God  had  made  the  world. 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would, 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond, 
And  enter  it  and  make  it  beautiful  ? 

He  was  disposed  to  doubt  the  real 
existence  of  a  material  world,  and  fre- 
quently adduced  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter  as  a  difficulty  which  made  it 
unthinkable.  He  leaned  to  the  idealism 
of  Berkeley,  and  in  physical  science 
preferred  the  term,  *'  centres  of  force  " 
to  "atoms"  as  not  involving  the  idea 
of  matter.  He  said  to  me  one  day  : 
"  Sometimes  as  I  sit  here  alone  in  this 
great  room  I  get  carried  away  out  of 
sense  and  body,  and  rapt  into  mere 
existence,  till  the  accidental  touch  or 
movement  of  one  of  my  own  fingers  is 
like  a  great  shock  and  blow  and  brings 
the  body  back  with  a  terrible  start." 

All  such  subjects  moved  him  pro- 
foundly, and  to  an  immense  curiosity 
and  interest  about  them.  He  told  me 
that  "Tears,  idle  tears"  was  written 
as  an  expression  of  such  longings. 
"  It  is  in  a  way  like  St.  Paul's  '  groan- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered.'  It  was 
written  at  Tintem  when  the  woods 
were  all  yellowing  with  autumn  seen 
through   the  ruined   windows.     It   is 
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^hat  I  have  always  felt  even  from  a 
boy,  and  what  as  a  boy  I  called  the 
^passion  of  the  past.'  And  it  is  so 
always  with  me  now  ;  it  is  the  distance 
that  charms  me  in  the  landscape,  the 
picture  and  the  past,  and  not  the  im- 
mediate to-day  in  which  I  move." 

At  one  .time  he  contemplated  writing 
a  metaphysical  poem  on  '^  Spinoza," 
and  talked  much  about  it,  but  finally 
gave  it  up,  saying  he  could  not  quite 
warm  to  it,  "from  Spinoza's  want  of 
belief  in  a  God." 

It  was  as  the  result  of  many  such 
speculative  debates  with  him  that  the 
idea  of  founding  the  late  Metaphysical 
Society  occurred  to  me. 

He  and  the  Bev.  Charles  Piitchard 
(the  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy) 
were  both  staying  In  our  house  as 
guests,  and  one  morning,  after  break- 
fast and  much  psychological  guessing 
4ind  wondering,  one  of  us  said  :  "  What 
•a  pity  it  is  that  these  subjects  cannot  be 
investigated  thoroughly  in  a  scientific 
way  and  without  prejudice  and  vehe- 
imeuce  I  "  •*  Modern  science,"  said  Ten- 
nyson, ''has  surely  learned  this  much 
—  how  to  separate  heat  from  light." 
•"  Well,"  I  said,  **  if  you  and  Mr.  Pritch- 
:ard  will  agree  to  join  it,  I  will  try  to  get 
.together  in  London  a  society  to  discuss 
imetaphysics  and  theology  in  the  man- 
ner and  with  the  method  of  the  learned 
societies."  They  promised  to  become 
•tlie  first  members,  nnd  I  then  proceeded 
to  enlist  others  until  the  roll  of  mem- 
berahip  was  completed. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  at 
Willis's  Rooms  on  Wednesday,  April 
.21, 1869,  there  were  present  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, Professor  Pritchard,  Dean  Stanley, 
Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Ward,  the  Rev. 
James  Martineau,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  Seely,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  R.  Hut- 
ton,  Mr.  Hinton,  Mr.  Roden  Noel,  and 
Mr.  James  Knpwles  (Hon.  Sec),  and  it 
was  resolved 

That  a  Society  be  established  in  London 
under  the  name  of  the  Metaphysical  and 
Pyscholo^cal  Society,  to  collect,  arrange, 
and  diffuse  knowledge  (whether  objective 
or  subjective)  of  mental  and  moral  phenom- 
iBna. 


That  the  Society  may  undertake — 

(1)  To  collect  trustworthy  observations 
upon  such  subjects  as  —  Remarkable  mental 
and  moral  phenomena,  whether  normal  or 
abnormal.  The  relations  of  brain  and 
mind,  and  generally  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics. The  faculties  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, etc.,  etc 

(2)  To  receive  and  to  discuss  with  absolute 
freedom,  at  meetings  to  be  held  from  time 
to  time,  oral  or  written  communications 
made  to  it  on  such  subjects  as — The  com- 
parison of  the  different  theories  respecting 
the  ultimate  grounds  of  belief  in  the  objec- 
tive and  moral  sciences.  The  logic  of  the 
sciences,  whether  physical  or  social.  The 
immortality  and  personal  identity  of  the 
soul.  The  existence  and  i>ersonality  of 
God.  The*  nature  of  conscience.  The  ma- 
terial hypothesis. 

Among  the  original  members  of  the 
society  not  present  at  the  preliminary 
meeting  were  (Cardinal)  Archbishop 
Manning,  Professor  Tyndall,  (Lord) 
Arthur  Russell,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Fronde,  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  Dean 
Alford,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Davids  (Thiriwall),  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and 
(Bishop)  Alfred  Barry. ^  At  its  first 
formal  meeting  a  poem  especially  writ- 
ten by  Tennyson,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  "The  Higher  Pantheism," 
was  read  by  the  secretary  in  the  absence 
of  the  author.  In  a  note  he  sent  me 
with  it,  Tennyson  said  :  "I  am  not 
coming  up  for  your  meeting — t.c,  I 
believe  so  to-day  —  and  your  request 
that  you  may  read  the  poem  at  that 
meeting  abashes  me.  If  you  are  to 
read  it,  it  ought  to  be  stated  surely  that 
1  have  but  ceded  to  your  strongly  ex- 
prest  desire.  Hutton  can  have  a  Copy 
of  it  if  he  choose  ;  but  an  I  had  known 
that  such  as  he  wanted  it,  I  would  have 
looked  at  it  again  before  I  let  it  go." 

^  To  these  were  Aftenrardi  added  Father  Dal- 
gaims,  (Sir)  Geo.  Grove,  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick, 
Shadworth  Hodgson,  the  Bev.  Mark  Pattlson,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Robert  Lowe 
(Lord  Sherbrooke),  John  Buskin,  Sir  M.  £.  Grant 
Dutf ,  W.  B.  Greg,  A.  C.  Fraser,  Sir  Henry  Acland, 
Prof.  Mozley,  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Thompson), 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Magee),  Prof.  Croom 
Bobertson,  Prof.  Sylvester,  Sir  J^mes  Stephen,  J. 
Bncknill,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Prof.  W.  K.  Cliirord, 
Prof.  St.  George  Mivart,  Lord  Selbome,  Leslie 
Stephen.  Fred.  Pollock,  eto« 
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He  did  not  often  come  to  the  meetings, 
fuid  when  he  did  so  spoke  but  little. 
But  he  read  with  avidity  all  its  transac- 
tions and  discussed  the  subjects  of 
them  privately  with  endless  interest. 
His  reverence  for  Dr.  Martineau  was 
extreme,  and  he  frequently  declared 
that  he  was  **  by  far  the  greatest  among 


us. 


5? 


A  frequent  subject  of  his  talk  in  the 
evenings,  or  in  the  long  afternoon  walks 
which  were  his  habit,  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  poetry  and  the  poets.  His 
acquaintance  with  all  previous  poetry 
was  unlimited,  and  his  memory  of  it 
amazing.  He  would  quote  again  and 
again  with  complete  delight  the  pas- 
sages which  were  his  favorites,  stopping 
and  calling  upon  his  hearer  to  consider 
the  beauty  of  this  or  that  line,  and 
repeating  it  to  admire  it  the  more. 

His  reading  was  always  in  a  grand, 
deep,  measured  voice,  and  was  rather 
intoning  on  a  few  notes  than  speaking. 
It  was  like  a  sort  of  musical  thunder, 
far  off  or  near  —  loud-rolling  or  "  sweet 
and  low"  —  according  to  the  subject, 
and  once  heard  could  never  be  forgotten. 

It  made  no  difference  whence  a  fine 
line  or  passage  came ;  it  struck  him 
equally  with  pleasure,  when  he  heard 
or  came  across  it,  whether  it  were  an- 
other man's  or  his  own.  He  would 
pause  in  precisely  the  same  way  to  call 
out  ''That's  magnificent,"  "What  a 
line  I  "  "  Isn't  that  splendid  ?  "  whether 
reading  6hake«peare,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, or  himself.  He  was  struck  by 
the  beaut}'  of  the  art  without  thinking 
for  one  moment  of  the  artist.  The 
shallow-pated,  hearing  him  thus  apos- 
trophize his  own  work,  which  they  may 
have  begged  him  to  i*ead  to  them,  might 
think  in  their  vain  hearts  "  How  vain  I  " 
But  vanity  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  they  had  ;  he  was  thinking  solely 
of  the  subject  and  the  music,  and  only 
cried  out  to  his  hearers  for  the  sake  of 
an  echo  to  his  own  absorbing  pleasure. 

He  often  insisted  that  the  grandest 
music  in  the  English  language  was  in 
Milton,  and  especially  in  the  first  book 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  he  would  re- 
peatedly chant    out  with  the  deepest 


admiration,  as  the   finest  of   all,  the- 
passage  :  — 

Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  to  Lebanon  alltu^ 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer*  s  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded ;  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion^s  daughters  with  like  heat, 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah. 

As  a  single  line  he  said   he  knew 
hardly  any  to  exceed  for  charm 

Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams, 

unless  it  were  Wordsworth's  great  line 
in  Tintern  Abbey  :  — 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

"  Poetry,"   he    would    say    at  suck 
times,  "  is  a  great  deal  truer  than  fact." 

His  own  poetry,  he  declared,  was- 
easy  enough  to  read  aloud,  if  people 
would  only  read  it  just  as  it  was  written 
and  not  try  to  scan  it  or  to  force  the 
accent.  Some  few  passages,  he  admit- 
ted, however,  were  difficult,  such  aa- 
that  in  "  Maud  "  beginning 

O,  that  'twere  possible, 

but  this  because  "  it  ought  to  be  read 
all   through  without  taking  breath  ; "  ' 
the  "bugle  song"  in  the  "Princess"' 
was  another. 

The  first  thing  I  ever  heard  him  read 
was  his  "Boadicea,"  for  I  said  "I 
never  can  tell  how  to  scan  it."  "  Bead 
it  like  prose,"  he  said,  "just  as  it  is 
written,  and  it  will  come  all  right." 
And  then,  as  if  to  confute  himself,  he 
began  it,  and  in  his  weird  and  deep  in* 
toning,  which  was  as  unlike  ordinary 
prose  as  possible,  sang  the  terrible  war 
song,  until  the  little  attic  at  Farringford 
melted  out  of  sight  and  one  saw  the 
far-off  fields  of  early  Britain,  thronged 
with  the  maddened  warriors  of  the 
maddened  queen,  and  heard  the  clash- 
ing of  the  brands  upon  the  shields,  and 
the  cries  which 

Roar'd  as  when  the  rolling  breakers  boom* 
and  blanch  on  the  precipices. 
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The  xmsLf^  of  some  ancient  bard  rose  up 
before  one  as  he  might  have  sung  the 
story  by  the  watch-fires  of  an  army  the 
day  before  a  battle.  It  was  perhaps 
from  some  such  association  of  ideas 
that  his  name  among  his  intimates  be- 
came *'  The  Bard  "  —  a  way  of  recogniz- 
ing in  one  word  and  in  ordinary  talk  his 
mingled  characters  of  singer,  poet,  and 
prophet. 

When  building  Aldworth  he  desired 
to  have,  whenever  the  room  was  finally 
-decorated,  the  following  names  of  his 
six  favorite  poets  carved  and  painted  on 
the  six  stone  shields  which  I  had  de- 
signed as  part  of  the  chimney-piece  in 
his  study,  and  in  front  of  which  he 
always  sat  and  smoked  —  namely, 
Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Dante,  and  Groethe. 

He  used  to  say  ^^  Keats,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  have  been  the  greatest  of 
all  of  us  ;"  he  considered  Goethe  ^^  the 
greatest  artist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Scott  its  greatest  man  of 
letters ; "  and  he  said  of  Swinburne, 
'^  He's  a  tube  through  which  all  things 
blow  into  music."  He  said  "Words- 
worth woidd  have  been  much  finer  if 
he  had  written  much  less,"  and  he  told 
Browning  in  my  presence  that  "  if  he 
got  rid  of  two-thirds,  the  remaining 
third  would  be  much  finer."  After  say- 
ing that,  and  when  Browning  had  left 
us,  he  enlarged  on  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  restraint  in  art.  ^^It  is  neces- 
sary to  respect  the  limits,"  he  said ; 
'<  an  artist  is  one  who  recognizes  bounds 
to  his  work  as  a  necessity,  and  does  not 
overflow  illimitably  to  all  extent  about 
a  matter.  I  soon  found  that  if  I  meant 
to  make  any  mark  at  all  it  must  be  by 
shortness,  for  all  the  men  before  me 
had  been  so  diffuse,  and  all  the  big 
things  had-  been  done.  To  get  the 
workmanship  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible is  the  best  chance  for  going  down 
the  stream  of  time.  A  small  vessel  on 
'fine  lines  is  likely  to  float  further  than 
a  great  raft." 

Once,  as  we  stood  looking  at  Aid- 
worth  just  after  its  completion,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You  will  live 
longer  than  I  shall.    That  house  will 


last  flve  hundred  years."  I  answered 
him,  "  I  think  the  English  language 
will  last  longer." 

Another  frequent  subject  of  his  talk 
was  the  criticism  on  his  own  work, 
when  unfavorable.  All  the  mass  of 
eulogy  he  took  comparatively  little  no- 
tice of,  but  he  never  could  forget  an 
unfriendly  word,  even  from  the  most 
obscure  and  insignificant  and  unknown 
quarter.  He  was  hurt  by  it  as  a  sensi- 
tive child  might  be  hurt  by  the  cross 
look  of  a  passing  stranger  ;  or  rather  as 
a  supersensitive  skin  is  hurt  by  the 
sting  of  an  invisible  midge.  He  knew 
it  was  a  weakness  in  him,  and  could  be 
laughed  out  of  it  for  a  time,  but  it  soon 
returned  upon  him,  and  had  given  him 
from  his  early  youth  exaggerated  vexa- 
tion. When  remonstrated  with  for  the 
Hogarth's  perspective  he  thus  made,  he 
would  grimly  smile  and  say,  "  Oh  yes, 
I  know.  I'm  black-blooded  like  all  the 
Tennysons  —  I  remember  everything 
that  has  been  said  against  me,  and 
forget  all  the  rest."  It  was  his  temper- 
ament, and  showed  itself  in  other  mat- 
ters besides  criticism.  For  instance, 
the  last  time  I  went  with  him  to  the 
oculist,  he  was  most  heartily  reassured 
about  his  eyes  by  the  great  expert  after 
a  careful  and  detailed  inspection.  But 
as  we  left  the  door  he  turned  to  me  and 
said  with  utter  gloom,  "No  man  shall 
persuade  me  that  I^m  not  going  blind." 
Few  things  were  more  delightful  than 
to  help  chase  away  such  clouds  and  see 
and  feel  the  sunshine  come  out  again, 
responsive  to  the  call  of  cheerfulness. 
To  one  who  had  so  cheered  him  he 
said :  "  You  certainly  are  a  jolly  good 
fellow,  you  do  encourage  me  so  much." 
And  at  another  time  :  "  I'm  very  glad 
to  have  known  you.  It  has  been  a  sort 
of  lift  in  my  life."  The  clouds  would 
gather  on  him  most  in  the  solitude  of 
the  country,  and  he  often  told  me  it 
was  needful  for  him  to  come  from  time 
to  time  to  London  to  rub  the  rust  from 
off  him.  It  must  b6  added  that  so  soon 
as  ever  the  rust  was  rubbed  off  he  has- 
tened to  be  back  among-  the  woods  and 
hills. 
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His  prose,  though  never  treated  with 
the  careful  art  he  lavished  on  his  po- 
ems, was  as  musical  and  as  lucid  by 
nature,  and  with  the  same  incommuni- 
cable quality  of  distinction  about  it 
which  made  all  his  utterances,  whether 
In  poetry  or  prose,  more  lofty  than  any 
<other  man's.  By  good  fortune  I  am 
able  to  give  an  example  of  it,  which 
<came  about  in  this  way.  While  he  was 
considering  and  completing  the  cycle  of 
ills  '^  Idylls,"  he  would  often  talk  them 
over  in  detail  to  see  how  their  treat- 
ment would  ''come,"  making,  as  it 
were,  preliminary  sketches  before  de- 
ciding to  paint  them  as  pictures.  I 
suggested  that  he  should  dictate  the 
scheme  of  one  of  them  to  me  as  a  trial 
of  that  way  of  working.  He  liked  the 
idea,  and  gave  out  what  follows,  ore  ro- 
tundo^  and  with  scarce  any  pause.  It 
finally  tcok  shape  as  the  idyll  of  ''  Ba- 
lin  and  Balan,"  but  the  unpremeditated 
prose  form  of  it  seems  in  some  ways 
even  more  beautiful. 

*'THE  DOLOROUS  STBOKE. 

*''  There  came  a  rumor,  to  the  king  of 
two  knights  who  sat  beside  a  fountain 
near  Camelot,  and  had  challenged  every 
knight  that  passed  and  overthrown 
them.  These  things  were  told  the  king, 
and  early  one  morning  the  spirit  of  his 
youth  returned  upon  him,  and  he  armed 
himself,  and  rode  out  till  he  came  to 
the  fountain,  and  there  sat  two  knights, 
Baliu  and  Balan ;  and  the  fountain 
bubbled  out  among  hart's  tongue  and 
lady-fern,  and  on  one  side  of  the  foun- 
tain sat  Balan,  and  on  the  other  side 
sat  Balin,  and  on  the  right  of  Balan  was 
a  poplar-tree,  and  on  the  left  of  Balin 
was  an  alder-tree,  and  the  horse  of 
Balan  was  tied  to  the  poplar  tree,  and 
the  horse  of  Balin  to  the  alder-tree. 
And  Arthur  said,  'Fair  sirs,  what  do 
ye  here?'  And  they  said,  'We  sit 
here  for  the  sake  of  glory,  and  we  be 
better  knights  than  any  of  those  in 
Arthur's  hall,  and  that  have  we  proven, 
for  we  have  overthrown  every  knight 
that  came  forth  against  us.'  And 
Arthur  said,  '  I  am.  o£  his  hall ;  see, 
therefore,  whether  me  also  ye  can  over- 
throw.'     And   Arthur    lightly   smote 


either  of  them  down,  and  returned,  and 
no.  man  knew  it. 

"  Then  that  same  day  he  sent  for 
Balan  and  Balin,  and  when  they  were 
brought  before  him  he  asked  them, 
saying,  '  Answer  ye  me  this  question : 
who  be  ye  ?  '  And  Balin  said,  *  I  am 
Balin  the  savage,  and  that  name  was 
given  to  me,  seeing  that  once  in  mine 
anger  I  smote  with  my  gauntlet  an  un- 
armed man  in  thy  hall  and  slew  him, 
whereupon  thou  didst  banish  me  for 
three  years  from  thy  court  as  one  un- 
worthy of  being  of  thy  table. 

" '  But  I  yearn  for  the  light  of  thy 
presence,  and  the  three  years  are  nigh 
fulfilled,  and  I  have  repented  me  of  the 
deed  that  was  unknightly ;  and  so  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  I  sat  by  yon  foun- 
tain and  challenged  and  overthrew 
every  knight  that  passed  thou  wouldst 
receive  me  again  into  thy  favor.  And 
this  is  my  brother  Balan,  not  yet  a 
knight  of  thine.' 

'^  Which  when  the  king  heard  and 
saw  that  he  had  indeed  repented  him, 
he  received  him  again  and  made  his 
brother  Balan  knight.  And  the  new 
knight  demanded  the  first  quest.  And 
there  came  one  into  Arthur's  hall,  and 
Balan  rode  away  with  him. 

"  And  as  Balin  moved  about  the  court 
he  marvelled  at  the  knightliness  and 
the  manhood  of  Sir  Lancelot,  and  at  the 
worship  he  ever  gave  the  queen,  and 
the  honor  in  which  the  queen  held 
him.  Then  he  thought  within  himself, 
'  Surely  it  is  this  queen's  grace  and  no- 
bleness which  have  made  him  such  a 
name  among  men,  wherefore.  I  too  will 
worship  the  queen  an  I  may.  And  I 
will  forget  my  former  violences  and 
will  live  anew,  and  I  will  pray  the  king 
to  grant  me  to  bear  some  cognizance  of 
the  queen  in  the  stead  of  mine  own 
shield.' 

"And  Arthur  said,  'Ask  thou  my 
queen  what  token  she  will  give  thee, 
and  wear  thou  that.'  And  he  was 
bold,  and  asked  for  the  queen's  crown 
to  wear  upon  his  shield,  and  that  he 
would  amend  himself,  under  the  lustre 
thereof,  of  his  old  violence.  So  she 
turned  her  to  the  kini;  and  smiled  and 
asked  him,  and  the  king  said  '  Yea,  so 
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that  thereby  he  may  be  holpen  to 
amend  himself.'  And  Balin  said, 
^The  sight  hereof  shall  evermore  be 
bit  and  rein  to  all  my  savage  heats.' 
Then  Balin  ever  hovered  about  Lance- 
lot and  the  queen,  so  that  he  might 
•espy  in  what  things  stood  truest  knight- 
hood and  courtesy  towards  women. 
Anon  he  came  to  wonder  how  so  great 
a  tenderness  of  love  might  be  between 
two  such  as  were  not  lover  and  damosel, 
but  ever  thrust  away  from  him  such 
thought  as  a  shadow  from  his  own  old 
life.  Yet  he  grew  somewhat  gloomy  of 
heart  and  presently  took  his  shield  and 
arms  and  rode  privily  away  to  seek  ad- 
venture. 

^'So,  many  days,  he  traversed  the 
thick  forests,  till  he  came  upon  the  an- 
cient castle  of  King  Pellcs,  and  there 
they  said  to  him,  'Why  wearest  thou 
Ihis  crown  royal  on  thy  shield  ?  '  and 
he  answered  them '  Because  the  noblest 
and  the  chastest  of  all  ladies  hath 
granted  me  to  wear  it.'  So  at  the  high 
banquet  in  the  hall  sat  one  Sir  Garlon, 
who  likewise  said, '  Why  wearest  thou 
a  queen's  crown  royal  ?  '  Unto  him 
Sir  Balin  made  the  same  answer. 
Whereat  Sir  Garlon  grimly  smiled  and 
said, '  Art  thou  so  simple,  and  hast  yet 
fsome  but  now,  as  thou  sayest,  from  the 
court  ?  Hast  thou  not  eyes,  or  at  the 
least  ears,  and  dost  not  know  the  thing 
that  standeth  (shame  that  groweth)  be- 
tween Lancelot  and  the  queen  ? '  To 
which  Sir  Balin  fiercely  answered, '  Yea 
«urely,  because  I  have  both  eyes  and 
«ars  and  because  I  have  diligently  used 
them  to  learn  how  he,  the  greatest  of 
all  knights,  doth  gain  his  valor  from  the 
noblest  of  all  ladies,  I  know  that  such 
a  thing  as  this  thou  sayest  is  but  a  foul 
thing  and  a  felon's  4alk.'  But  none 
the  less  Sir  Garlon's  talk  made  him  full 
heiivy  and  gloomy  of  heart,  so  that  he 
wandered  to  and  fro  among  the  churls, 
and  there  heard  marvellous  tales.  For 
they  told  him  that  Sir  Garlon  rode  in- 
visible and  had  wounded  unto  death 
many  strong  and  good  knights,  striking 
them  through  the  back,  and  they  warned 
him  to  beware  of  Sir  Garlon. 

"  Also  they  told  him  how  that  King 
Pellcs  was  the  true  descendant  of  Jo- 


seph of  Arimathea,  and  also  how  in 
hidden  chambers  of  the  castle  lay  won- 
drous treasures  from  the  days  of  our 
Lord  Christ  —  even  the  spear  which 
ever  bled  since  Longus  smote  our  Loi*d 
withal,  and  many  more  such  marvels, 
till  Sir  Balin  doubted  him  whether  he 
could  believe  aught  that  they  told  him 
of  Sir  Garlon  or  aught  else.  But  on 
the  morrow  when  Sir  Garlon  met  him 
by  the  castle  walls  and  mocked  him, 
saying,  'Still  then  thou  wearest  that 
shameful  token  —  that  crown  scanda- 
lous,' then  did  Sir  Balin's  old  nature 
break  through  its  new  crust,  and  he 
smote  him  on  the  helmet  with  his 
sword.  But  though  he  overthrew  and 
left  him  lying,  yet  his  sword  was 
broken  into  diverse  pieces,  so  that  he 
cast  the  handle  from  him,  and  ran 
hastily  to  find  some  other  weapon.  For 
by  now  he  saw  men  running  upon  him 
from  the  castle,  and  thought  but  to  flee 
and  to  fight  for  his  life.  And  as  he  fled 
he  saw  within  a  loophole  window  where 
a  stack  of  spears  lay  piled,  and  burst 
the  door  and  caught  the  tallest  of  them 
all,  and,  crying  to  his  war-horse,  leapt 
upon  him  and  departed.  And  as  he 
went  he  heard  the  voice  of  King  Felles 
to  his  knights :  '  Stay,  stay  him ;  he 
defileth  holy  things  beyond  his  wit  to 
know  of.'  But  being  hot  and  fleet  with 
madness  he  plunged  far  into  the  woods, 
and  drew  no  rein  until  his  horse  was 
nigh  to  dying.  Then  did  he .  spy  his 
golden  crown  and  bemoaned  himself, 
saying,  'Alas  that  I  should  so  soon 
turn  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit  I  Alas  I 
for  now  were  I  but  wounded  with  the 
bleeding  spear  itself,  and  of  a  wound 
that  should  forever  bleed,  I  could  be 
none  too  wounded  for  my  deserts.' 

"  So  there  as  he  lay  bitter  of  heart  he 
turned  the  shield  away  from  him,  not 
bearing  to  look  upon  it,  and  hung  it  to 
a  bough  hard  by,  and  there  it  glistened 
in  the  sun  the  while  he  turned  the  other 
way  and  raged,  and  felt  that  he  would 
dwell  a  savage  man  forevermore  within 
the  woods. 

"  But  anon  came  through  the  woods 
a  damsel  riding  on  a  palfry,  and  but  a 
single  squire  attending.  And  when  she 
saw  the  shield  she  stayed  her  horse  and 
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called  her  squire  to  search  for  him  who 
owned  it,  for  she  marvelled  to  see 
Queen  Guinevere's  crown  thereon. 

'*  Then  when  she  had  found  Sir  Balin 
she  demanded  straightway  that  he 
should  help  her  through  the  woods,  for 
that  she  was  journeying  to  King  Mark 
of  Cornwall,  and  her  good  knight  had 
met  some  misadventure  and  had  left 
her  with  none  but  this  squire.  *  And  I 
know  thee  for  a  worshipful  man  and 
one  from  Arthur's  hall,  for  I  see  by 
this  cognizance  that  thou  art  from  the 
court.'  Then  did  Sir  Balin  redden  and 
say,  'Ask  me  not  of  it,  for  I  have 
shamed  it.  Alas  I  that  so  great  a 
queen's  name,  which  high  Sir  Lancelot 
hath  lifted  up,  and  been  lifted  up  by, 
should  through  mc  and  my  villany  come 
to  disgrace  I '  Thereon  the  damsel, 
looking  keenly  at  him,  laughed,  and 
when  he  asked  her  why,  laughed  long 
and  loud,  and  cried  that  little  shame 
could  he  do  to  the  queen  or  Laticelot 
either  which  they  had  not  themselves 
already  done  themselves. 

"  And  when  he  stood  as  Lot's  wife 
stood,  salt-petrified,  abd  stared  at  her, 
she  cried  again,  'Sir  Knight,  ye  need 
not  gaze  thus  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  reder 
of  fables  and  a  teller  of  false  tales. 
Now  let  me  tell  thee  how  I  saw  myself 
Sir  Lancelot  and  the  queen  within  a 
bower  at  Camelot  but  twelve  months 
since'  and  heard  her  say  "O  sir,  my 
lord  Sir  Lancelot,  for  thou  indeed  art 
my  true  lord,  and  none  other  save  by 
the  law."' 

"But  when  he  heard  her  thus,  his 
evil  spirit  leapt  upon  him  and  tare  him 
and  drove  him  mad,  and  then  he  cried 
with  a  gi^eat  yell,  and  dragged  the  shield 
from  off  the  tree,  and  then  and  there 
he  cast  it  to  the  ground,  drave  his 
mailed  foot  through  the  midst  of  it,  and 
6plit  the  royal  crown  in  twaiil,  and  cast 
the  two  halves  far  from  him  among  the 
long  weeds  of  the  wood.  Then  at  that 
cry  came  Balan  riding  through  the  for- 
est, and  when  he  saw  the  broken  shield 
and  crown  lie  on  the  earth  he  spurred 
his  horse  and  said,  '  Sir  Kniorht,  keep 
well  thyself,  for  here  is  one  shall  over- 
throw thee  for  the  despite  thou  hast 
done  the  queen  ! '    At  that  Sir  Balin, 


for  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Sir  Balan, 
seeing  that  his  newly  granted  shield 
had  yet  no  bearing,  called  to  the  squire 
to  lend  him  his  shield,  and,  catching  up 
the  spear  he  gat  from  Pelles'  castle,  ran 
his  horse  fiercely  to  meet  Sir  Balan. 
And  so  sore  was  their  onset  that  either 
overthrew  the  other  to  the  earth ;'  but 
Balin's  spear  smote  through  Sir  Balan's 
shield  and  made  the  first  mark  it  had 
ever  borne,  and  through  the  rent  it 
pierced  to  Balan's  side  and  thrust  him 
through  with  deadly  wounds,  where- 
f rom  the  blood  streamed  and  could  -not 
be  stayed  until  he  fainted  with  the  loss 
of  blood ;  and  Balin's  horse  rolled  on 
him  as  he  fell,  and  wounded  him  so 
sorely  that  he  swooned  with  agony. 

"  But  when  they  thus  lay  the  damsel 
and  her  squire  unlaced  their  helms  and 
gave  them  air,  and  presently  when  they 
came  to  themselves  they  gazed  as  men 
gone  newly  wild  upon  each  other,  and 
with  a  mighty  cry  they  either  Swooned 
away  again,  and  so  lay  swooning  for  an 
hour.  Then  did  the  damsel  wait  and 
watch  to  see  how  this  might  end,  and 
withdrew  herself  behind  the  leaves. 

"Anon  Sir  Balin  opened  first  his 
eyes,  and  then  with  groanings  which 
he  could  not  hide  for  pain  he  slowly 
trawled  to  whither  his  brother  lay; 
And  then  did  he  put  from  off  his  broth- 
er's face  his  hair,  and  leaned  and  kissed 
him,  and  left  his  face  beblooded  from 
his  lips,  for  by  now  his  life  began  to 
flow  away  from  his  hidden  inner 
wounds. 

"Then  presently  thereafter  Balan 
woke  up  also  from  his  swoon,  and  when 
he  saw  his  brother  so  hang  over  him  he 
flung  his  arm  about  his  neck  and  drew 
his  face  again  down  to  him  and  said 
lowly  in  his  ear,  *•  Alas,  alas,  mine  own 
dear  brother,  that  I  should  thus  have 
given  thee  thy  death  I  But  wherefore 
hadst  thou  no  shield,  and  wherefore 
was  it  rent  asunder  and  defiled  ?  O 
brother  I  for  it  grieveth  me  more  than 
death  to  see  this  thing.'  Then  did  Sir 
Balin  tell  him  all  that  Sir  Garlon  and 
afterwards  the  damsel  had  told  him  of 
the  queen,  and  when  Sir  Balan  heard 
it  he  moaned  greatly  and  cried  out  that 
Grarlon  was  a  felon  knight,  well  knowa 
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.  about  these  inarches  for  his  evil  deeds 
and  hes,  and  the  damsel  he  well  be- 
lieved, if  she  were  going  to  King  Mark, 
was  as  bad  as  he.  ^Perchance  Sir 
Garlon,'  said  he,  'was  the  very  knight 
she  said  had  left  her;  and  would  I 
could  find  her  or  her  squire,'  he  said, 
*{or  .even  dead  man  as  I  am  I  fain 
would  now  abolish  her  lest  she  work 
more  evil  than  this  dolorous  stroke  she 
hath  caused  betwixt  us  two.' 

'^  When  the  damsel  heard  them  thus 
apeak,,  she  feaeed  for  her  life  lest  the 
.wounded*  knight  m^ht  be  recovered 
and  misrht  find  her,  and  stealthily  she 
sped  away  to  King  Mark  and  after  to 
Arthur's  court,  and  there  she  told  how 
she  had  overheard  from  Knights  of 
Arthur's  Table  scandal  beyond  all  dis- 
proof about  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  queen 
And  thus  in.  truth  the  Dolorous  Stroke 
was  struck,  which  first  shook  to  its  base 
the  stately  <Hrd,er  of  the  Table  Round. 

'/Then  when  the  damsel  left  them 
came  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  found 
Sir  Balin  and  Sir  Balan  at  their  last 
breaths,  and  caused  them  to  be  sol- 
emnly buried,  and  sang  above  them  an 
high  song." 


pulled  in  by  two  passengers.  Wjien  I 
came  to  Brockenhurst  no  luggage  for 
me ;  guard  intimated  that  he  had  no- 
ticed such  a  portmanteau  as  the  one  I 
dje^cribed  labelled  '  Southampton  Junc- 
tion ; '  accordingly  I  telegraphed  up  the 
line ;  then  took  an  open  boat  and 
steered,  under  the  moon  (previously 
warning  my  two  boatmen  that  I  oouldn't 
see  an  inch  before  my  pose)  to  Tar- 
mouth  ;  thence  took  a  fly,  and  home 
about  ten  ;  and  this  morning  sent  a  cart 
from  Farrittgford  to  meet^the  earliest 
boat,  and  recoyer^ed  my  luggage  at  last. . 
You  see,  not  only  the  Easter  holiday- 
makers  made  the  train  double  its  ordi- 
nary length,  but  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  with  all  their  footmen  and 
family,  came  along  with  us,  and  made 
confusion  worse  confounded." 


.•fcti 


As  a  -specimen  of  his  more  *  f  amiliai; 
pvoaa,  I  select  from  a  pUe<of  his  lettei» 
the  following  extract :  — 

''  I  got  to  the  station  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  time,  but  the  whole 
place  was  'fourmillante.'  I  never  saw 
8uch  confusion  before  at  any  terminus, 
here  or  abroad.  I  stood  and  bawled 
in^lfectpally.  for  .  porters  till  at  last  I 
took  my  portmanteau  in  hand  and  flung 
it  into  the  truck  of  one  of  them,  and 
told  him  to  label  'Lyiuington,'  which 
he  promised  to  do ;  then  I  rushed  to 
the  ticket  ofllce,  where  I  waited  among 
the  multitude,  and  only  got  my  ticket 
after  the  time  was  up  ;  ran  out  again, 
the  whole  platform  seething  and  buzz- 
ing ;  could  not  flnd  my  luggage  ;  at  the 
ver}'  last  saw  it  being  weeled  train- 
ward  at  the  bottom  of  a  heap  of  boxes  ; 
asked  whether  it  was  labelled  '  Lyming- 
ton ; '  bewildered  porter  knew  nothing 
about  it ;.  train  began  to  move.  I 
caught  hold  of  an  open  door,  and  was 


Fbom  time  to  time  and  bit  by  bit  he 
read  over  to  me  almost  all  his  poems, 
commenting  on  them  as  he  read,  and 
pausing  to  dictate  a  few  worda  here  and 
there  for  me  to  take  down  from  his  lips, 
The  following  are  extiucts  from  the 
notes  so  dictated  by  him. 

As  to  the  "  Poems  by  two  Brothers," 
he  said : '  "It  was  really  by  three 
brothers,  for  Frederic  as  well  as  Charles- 
and  myself  wrote  some'  of  Ihem — a 
very  few  —  and  would  not  acknowledge 
any,  or  allow  his  name  as  one  of  the 
brothers.  The  booksellers  gave  15L  in 
money  and  61.  worth  of  books,  but  the 
copyright  was  invalid,  the  authors  be- 
ing under  age.  This  was  tested  after- 
wards when  the  successor  to  the  original 
publisher  wanted  to  republish,  saying 
he  could  make  12,0002.  The  three 
brothers  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  never  to  reveal  who  wrote  this  or 
that.  None  of  the  authors  had  ever 
been  beyond  their  native  county,  and 
hardly  beyond  their  native  town.  There 
were  twenty-six  misprints,  but  the  pub- 
lisher would  not  make  a  longer  list  of 
errata  "  than  the  seven  which  appear. 
•  Of  the  ^'Idylls   of  the  King"i  he 

1  He  bonnd  up  with  one  of  the  editions  of  the 
ooUected  IdyllB  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Spec- 
tator on  th^se  poema,  and  he  wrote  to  nan : ."  Yonr 
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said:  *'When  I  was  twenty-four  I 
'  meant  to  write  a  whole  great  poem  on 
it,  and  began  it  in  the  ^  Morte  d' Ar- 
thur.' I  said  I  should  do  it  in  twenty 
years  ;  but  the  review  stopped  me.  .  .  . 
By  King  Arthur  I  always  meant  the 
soul,  and  by  the  Round  Table  the  pas- 
sions and  capacities  of  a  man.  There 
is  no  grander  subject  in  tiie  world  than 
King  Arthur.  "^ 

When  reading  "In  Memoriam"  he 

said :  *''It  is  rather  the  cry  of  the  whole 

■human  race  tiian  mine.    In  the  poem 

altogether  private  grief  swells  out  into 

thought  of,  and  hope  for,  the  whole 

world.'    It  begins  with  a  funeral  and 

ends   with   a  marriage -^  begins   with 

death  and  ends  in  promise  of  a  new 

life  —  a  sort  of  divine  comedy,  cheerful 

at  the  close.    It  is  a  very  impersonal 

poem  as  well  as  personal.    There  is 

=  more  about  myself  in  *  Ulysses,'  which 

•  was  written  under  the  sense  of  loss  and 

that  all  hdd  gone  by,  but  that  still  life 


must  be  fought  out  to  the  end.  It  was; 
more  written  with  the  feeling  of  hi&- 
loss  upon  me  than  many  poems  in '  In' 
Memoriam.'  .  .  .It's  too  hopeful,  this- 
poem,  more  than  I  am  myself.  .  .  . 
The  general  way  of  its  being  written, 
was  so  queer  that  if  there  were  a  blank: 
space  I  would  put  in  a  poem.  ...  X 
think  of  -adding  another  to  it,  a  specula- 
tive one,  bringing  out  the  thoughts  of 
the  <  Higher  Pantheism,'  and  showing, 
that  all  the  arguments  are  about  as  good! 
on  one  side  as  the  other,  and  thus  throw 
man  back  more  on  the  primitive  im» 
pulses  and  feelings." 

He  explained  that  there  were  nine 
natural  groups  or  divisions  in  the  poem,, 
as  follows :  from  Stanza  I.  to  Stanza 
VIII.  ;  from  IX.  to  XX.  ;  from  XX.  to- 
XXVII. ;  from  XXVIII.  to  XLIX. ; 
from  L.  to  LVIII. ;  from  LIX.  to^ 
LXXI.  ;  from  LXXII.  to  XCVIII.  ; 
from  XCIX.  to  CIII.;  from  CIV.  to- 
CXXXI. 


On   Stanza  XXXV.,   Verse   3,   he 
said :  — 

The  moanings  of  the  homeless  sea, 
The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  Ionian  hills,  and  sow 

The  dust  of  continents  to  be. 


The  vastness  of  the  future  —  the  enormity 
of  the  ages  to  come  after  your  little  life 
would  act  against  that  love. 


On  Stanza  XL.,  Verse  5  :— 

And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 


I  hate  that — I  should  not  write  so  now — 
rd  almost  rather  sacrifice  a  meaning  than, 
let  two  s's  come  together. 


On  Stanza  XLVIi,  Verses  3  and  4 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reveal' d  ; 

The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase  ; 

Days  ordered  in  a  wealthy  peace, 
And  those  five  years  ^  its  richest  field. 

*  O  Love,  thy  province  were  ^  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching  far ; 
Look  also.  Love,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 


of  our  acquaintanceship 
(Only  five  years  !)    ,,  then 


As  if  Lord  of  the  whole  life. 


letter  to  the  Spectator  la  the  best,  and  indeed  might 
be  caUed  the  only  true,  critique  of  the  Idylls.  It 
is  rery  snooinctly  and  cleanly  written,  and  I  liked 


it  so  much  that  I  sent  it  by  the  Bean  of  West- 
minster "  <Stanley>,  *'  who  was  here  the  other  day, 
to  the  qneen  with  the  Idylls." 
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.   On  Stanza  XLVII.,  Vatse  4  :  — 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away,  ^ 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 

*^  Farewell !    We  lose  ourselves  in  light.*' 


A  into  the  Universal  Spirit — but  at  least  on& 
last  parting !  and  always  would  want  It 
again  — of  course. 


On  Stanza  LIU.: — 

Lin. 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys, 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise, 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green  : 

And  dare  we  to  this  fanoy  give. 
That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

'Hie  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ? 

Oh,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach.it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  ? 

Hold  thotl  the  good  :  define  it  well : 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  beyond  her  mark  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 


On  Stanza  LXL,  Verse  3  :  — 

Yet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore, 
Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man  ; 
I  loved  thee,  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

The  soul  of  Shakespeare  love  thee  more 


There's  a  passionate  heat  of  nature  in  a 
rake  sometimes -^  the  nature  that  yielda 
emotionally  may  come  straighter  than  a. 
prig's. 

Yet  don't  you  be  making  excuses  for  thi» 
kind  o£  thing — it!s  unsafe.  .  You.  must  set 
a  rule  before  youth. 

There's  need  of  rule  to  men  also — though 
no  particular  one  that  I  know  pt-^  it  may 
be  arbitrary. 


Perhaps  he  might — if  he  were  a  greater 
soul. 


On  Stanza  LXIX.,  Yerses  3,  4,  and 
6:  — 

I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  scorns 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  hairs  : 
They  call'd  me  in  the  public  squares 

The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  thorns  : 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  call'd  me  child  : 

I  found  an  angel  of  the  night ; 

The  voice  was  low,  the  look  was  bright ; 
He  lookM  upon  my  crown  and  smiled  : 

He  reach' d  the  glory  of  a  hand. 
That  seem'd  to  touch  it  into- leaf  : 
The  voice  was  not  the  voice  of  grief, 

The  words  were  hard  to  understand. 


I  tried  to  make  my  grief  into  a  crown  of 
these  poems  —  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  too- 
closely.  To  write  verses  about  sorrow, 
grief,  and  death  Is  to  wear  a  crown  of 
thorns  which  ought  to  be  put  by,  as  people 
say. 

The  divine  Thing  in  the  gloom. 


On  Stanza  LXXXVI.  :  — 

LXXXTI. 

Sweet  after  shoi^ers,  ambrosial  air, 
That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 

And  meadow,  jslowly  breathing  bare. 


This  is  one  I  like  toow 
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The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Thro*  all  the  dewy-tassell'd  wood, 
And  shadowing  down  the  homed  flood 

In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 
The  full  new  life*that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throughout  my  frame,  till  Doubt  and 
Death, 

ni  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 
On  leagues  of  odor  streaming  far. 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  hundred  spirits  whisper  '*  Peace/* 


The  west  wind — written  at  BoumemoutlL 


Imagination  —  the  fancy  —  no  partieulai 
fancy. 


The  west  wind  rolling  to  the  Baatem 
tin  it  meets  the  evening  star. 


On  Stanza  LXXXVII.,  Verse  6  :  — 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land. 


The  "  Water  Club,'*  because  there  was  no 
wine.  They  used  to  make  speeches  —  I 
never  did. 


On  Stanza  XCIV.,  Verae  3  :  — 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair. 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air. 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest. 


I  figure  myself  in  this  rather. 


On  Stanza  XCV.,  Verae  9  :  — 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 
IQie  dead  man  touched  me  from  the  past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seemM  at  last 

J%e  living  soul  was  flash' d  on  mine. 


The  living  soul — perchance  of  the  Deity. 
The  first  reading  was  **  His  living  soul  was 
flaah'd  on  mine*'  — but  my  conscience  was 
troubled  by  *  *  his.  *  *  F  ve  often  Jiad«a  stnmge 
feeling  lof  being  wound  'and  wrapped  in*  the 
Great  Soul. 


In  Stanza  CIII.,  Verses  1,  2,  4.  7,  9, 
12:  — 

On  that  last  night  before  we  w^it 
From  out  the  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead. 

Which  left  my  after-mom  content. 

Methought  I  dwelt  within  a  hall. 
And  maidens  with  me :  distant  hills 
From  hidden  mimmits  fed  with  rills 

A  river  sliding  by  the  wall. 


The' dead  man. 


All  the  human  powers  and  talents  that  do 
not  pass  with  life  but  go  along  with  It. 
The  high —the  divine— the  origin  of  life. 
Life. 


And  which,  tho'  veil*d,  was  known  to  me, 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
Forever  :  then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea. 


Eternity. 


And  still  as  vaster  gre#  the  shore, 
And  roird  the  floods  in  grander  space. 
The  maidens  gather' d  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  before. 


The  great  progress  of  the  age  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  another  world. 
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As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race,  which  is  to  be. 

And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star. 


All  the  great  hopes  of  science  and  men. 


Whereas  those  maidens  with  one  mind  He  was  wrong  to  drop  his  earthly  hope9 

Bewail' d  their  lot ;  I  did  them  wrong  :        and  powers — they  will  be  ^  still  .of  use  to 
**We  served  thee  here,**  they  said,  **so  him. 
long, 

And  wilt  thou  leave  us  now  behind  ?  ** 


In  Stanza  CXXII.,  Verse  1 :  — 

O,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rose  up  against  my  doom. 
And  yearn' d  to  burst  the  folded  gloom. 

To  bare  the  eternal  Heavens  again. 


Of  grief. 

If  anybody  thinks  I  ever  called  him  **  dear- 
est" in  his  life  they  are  much  mistaken^ 
for  I  never  even  called  him  *^  dear.*' 


When  reading  '^  Maud,"  he  said  :  — 
'^It  should  be  called  ^Maud,  or  the 
Madness.'  It  is  slightly  akin  to  ^  Ham- 
let' No  other  poem  (a  monotone  with 
plenty  of  change  and  no  weariness)  has 
been  made  into  a  drama  where  suc- 
cessive phases  of  passion  in  one  person 
take  the  place  of  successive  persons. 
.  .  .  The  whole  of  the  stanzas  where 
he  is  mad  in  Bedlam,  from  <  Dead,  long 
dead,'  td  *  Deepei",  ever  so  little  deeper,' 
tvere  written  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
^ome  mad  doctor  wrote  to  me  that  noth- 
ing since  Shakespeare  has  been  so  good 
for  madness  as  this." 

At  the  end  of  '^  Maud  "  he  declared, 
^'I've  always  said  that  ^Maud'  and 
'  Guinevere,'  were  the  finest  things  I've 
written."  But  want  of  space  compels 
me  to  forego  further  quotations. 


It  is  impossible  to  attempt,  however 
elightly,  any  sketch  of  Tennyson  'Mn 
his  habit  as  he  lived,"  without  one 
brief  and  reverent  word  of  reference 
to  his  domestic  life  and  to  her  who  was 
in  every  sense  and  way  the  half  of  it. 

Not  only  did  she  take  from  off  his 
shoulders  all  the  burden  of  the  details 
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of  existence  and  bear  it  on  her  own, 
but  she  was,  besides,  his  continual  coun- 
sellor, critic,  sympathizer,  and  friend  in 
all  his  art  and  work.  No  marvel  that 
he  constantly  exclaimed,  ^^My  wife  is 
the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the 
world." 

His  gratitude  was  profound,  though 
mixed  sometimes  with  pain  at  the  devo- 
tion and  laborious  self-sacrifice  which 
he  vainly  tried  to  moderate,  and  which 
undermined  her  strength  and  health^ 

"She  has  overwrought  herself,"  he 
wrote  to  me,  "with  the  multifarious 
correspondence  of  many  years,  and  is 
now  suffering  for  it.  I  trust  that  with 
perfect  quiet  she  will  recover ;  but  it 
will  never  again  do  for  her  to  insist 
upon  answering  every  idle  fellow  who 
writes  to  me.  I  always  prayed  her  not 
to  do  so,  but  she  did  not  like  the  unan- 
swered (she  used  to  say)  to  feel  wroth 
and  unsatisfied  with  me." 

To  his  wife's  perpetual  and  brooding 
love  and  care  of  him,  and  afterwards  to 
his  son's  equal  and  measureless  devo- 
tion, the  world  owes,  under  Providence, 
many  years  of  Tennyson's  prolonged 
life  and  many  of  his  immortal  poems. 

James  Knowles. 
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The  Mediaeval  Country-Houae. 


One  of  my  friends,  by  race  a  Per- 
sian, a  native  of  the  Russian  Caucasus, 
calls  on  me  sometimes  on  his  homesick 
days,  and  talk's  about  the  castle  he  has 
left  at  home.  It  is  a  great,  strong  cas- 
tle, with  stone  towers  and  wooden  bal- 
conies, and  a  vast  hall  within  where 
the  lord  sits  in  state  by  the  cavemoiis 
hearth  and  listens  to  the  wandering 
minstrels  who  sing  long  ballads  to  their 
instruments.  Not  only  singers  come 
there,  but  itinerant  pedlars,  the  acro- 
bats of  the  fair,  pilgrims  lo  some  dis- 
tant shrine,  travellers  of  many  sorts 
who  bring  to  the  high-perched  castle 
views  of  the  outer  world.  If  the  lord 
should  wish  to  see  that  world  at  closer 
quarters,  in  the  nearest  city  he  has  his 
"hostel"  in  some  wealthy  burgher's 
house,  and  thither  sometimes  he  repairs 
during  the  dead  weeks  of  the  winter. 
But  with  the  first  bud  or  sprout  on  the 
topmost  sprig,  he  is  back  in  the  castle. 
For  now  the  real  life  of  the  uoble  be- 
gins—  the  Heason  of  the  chase  I  My 
lord  is  more  or  less  of  a  scholar,  and  in 
the  winter  time  he  fingers  amorously 
his  rare  collection  of  illuminated  manu- 
scripts (we  possess  one,  for  which  his 
□ephew  offers  us  a  village  in  Kara- 
bag  I),  brought  together  at  an  inSnitc 
expense  and  trouble.  But  how  far  he 
prefers  the  summer  morning,  when, 
hawk  in  hand,  the  noble  hunters  troop 
forth  on  their  gay  caparisoned  liorses  to 
chase  eagle  or  heron  on  the  mountain 
heights  I  Deep  down  in  the  <lung< 
underground  perctiance  some  penitent 
wonders  if  the  spring  will  ever  come  — 
for  there  are  dungeons  still  in  the  cas- 
tles of  Karabi^,  though  the  lords  have 
no  longer  right  of  life  and  death.  Here 
the  nobles  live  a  merry  life,  united 
among  themselves  and  seeing  few  who 
are  not  of  their  order,  save  the  em- 
peror's hated  tax-collector  or  the  Jew 
doctor  who  comes  upon  his  rounds,  an 
infinito  number  of  little  powders  sewn 
into  the  sash  about  his  waist.  Who 
knows,  if  we  could  be  spirited  to  Eara- 
bag,  bnt  we  should  find  there  the  Uid- 
dle  Ages,  in  flesh  and 


Who  knows  ?  Yet  we  who  wish  t» 
visit  the  mediieval  country-house,  we 
will  take  a  humbler  way.  We  will 
mount  pillion  behind  some  solid,  clerky 
person-:  Maistre  Jehan  Froiasart  or 
Uaistre  Eustache  I>eschampB,  sure  of 
his  road  and  garrulous  about  his  mas- 
ters. Thus  we  will  jog  along,  gossiping, 
from  place  to  place,  alighting  here  and 
there  at  some  stately  castle,  where  the 
lord,  like  tli'at  Cbunt  of  Fbix  who  sent 
for  Froissart  from  bis  inn,  "  est  le 
seigneur  du  monde  qui  plus  votontiera 
voit  estrangers  pour  ouyr  nouvelles  ;  " 
or  we  will  turn  in  at  some  pleasant 
manor,  such  as  that  manor  of  Cachant, 
dear  to  Master  Eustace,  where  there 
are  gardens  sweet  with  rose,  gladiolus, 
and  mint — where  there  are  meadows, 
vineyards,  and  "  a  noble  willow  wood," 
with  baths  of  all  kinds  to  refresh  the 
weary  traveller  :  "  bains  et  cstuves  et 
le  missel  courant." 

If  the  countryside  afford  a  good  gran- 
ite rock  surmounting  a  hill  or  mound  of 
any  height,  that,  situation  has  generally 
been  choaen  for  the  castle,  encircled  by 
its  protecting  precipice.  But  in  central 
France  at  all  events,  such  sites  are  few  ; 
and,  contrasted  with  the  German  or 
Italian  fortress  on  the  hill,  we  find 
more  frequently  the  manor  ■'  emmy 
estangs,"  so  oft«n  sung  of  old  poets  — 
the  castle  built  like  Rochester,  or  Me- 
lun  on  tlie  brink  or  island  of  a  river, 
isolated  by  moats  and  defended  by  en- 
circling towers.  Such  was,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Castle  of  Bifevre,  commended 
by  Deschamps  in  his  4o4th  ballad. 

I.a  place  eat  forte  et  da  noble  ctoison. 
Emmy  restang  oil  le  donjon  se  lance 
Trols  toiin  y  a  de  pierre  et  de  moetlon. 

Each  toTer  is  three  stories  high,  and 
each  stands  well  in  advance  of  the  cas- 
tle wall,  the  entry  defended  by  a  "pu- 
issant pont-levis."  By  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  castles  were  no  longer 
built  with  a  sole  view  to  refuge  and 
defence  ;  the  nobles  no  longer  dwelt 
there  as  a  last  resort  in  war  time,  living 
in  the  guard-room  with  their  garrison, 
and  directing  the  defence  amid  the 
treasure.  The  castles  of  that  tjme  of 
la  were  very  habitable  palaces  ; 
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and  Master  Eustace  passes  from  the 
military  architecture  to  belaud  the  ^'  no- 
ble aqueduct,"  which  carried  water  into 
the  interior  of  the  castle,  the  rich  device 
of  the  halls  and  chambers,  the  excellent 
tnvanum,  the  well-stocked  preserves  of 
game,  the  baths,  the  gardens,  the  row- 
ing-boats, the  shady  park.  *'  'Tis,"  he 
^nishea^ ''  the  pleasantest  house  I  know 
— pour  demourer  la  nouvelle  satson." 

This  is  not  the  strain  in  which  a  thir- 
teenth-century minstrel  would  have 
sung  the  pi*aise  of  Coucy  —  the  castle 
has  become  a  country-house.  The  great 
square  tower,  flanked  with  turrets  at 
the  angles,  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
round  tower  of  defence,  is  spacious 
enough  for  luxurious  habitation.  Every 
story  contains  a  large  hall,  a  moderate- 
sized  room  and  a  smaller  one,  beside 
the  four  cabinets  in  the  corner  turrets. 
Genemlly,  the  gallery,  the  chapel,  the 
dining-hall,  and  the  lord's  private  room 
or  "  retrait  "  occupied  the  first  story  ; 
above  came  ray  lady's  chamber,  her 
tiring-room,  her  oratory,  and  the 
"garde-robe,"  where  her  dresses  lay 
folded  in  spice  and  lavender,  and  where 
her  maidens  sewed  by  day  and  slept  by 
night.  The  upper  stories  were  occu- 
pied by  the  children  and  by  the  guests  ; 
and  the  castle  was  crowned  by  sev- 
eral tiers  of  ''  machicoulis,"  or  crenel- 
lated battlements,  pierced  by  loopholes 
and  comniunicating  bv  a  "chemin  de 
ronde." 

The  ground  floor  was  still  dark  and 
difficult  of  access,  lighted  only  by  a  few 
rare  lancet- windows,  and  given  over 
to  store-rooms,  bathrooms,  ice-houses, 
and  such-like  uses.  It  communicated, 
by  means  of  trap-doors,  with  the  cellars 
and  dungeons  underneath.  Philippe  de 
Vigneulles,  in  his  chronicle,  has  left  us 
an  unforgettable  account  of  his  impris- 
onment, well  on  in  the  .fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  a  dungeon  of  this  kind.  There 
were  no  kitchens  within  the  house,  for 
the  cooking  was  done  in  a  round,  high- 
roofed  building,  like  a  baptistry,  in  an 
outer  court,  near  the  servants'  quar- 
ters ;  but  sometimes  the  sick-chambers 
were  situate  on  this  dark,  quiet,  unfre- 
quented ground  floor,  which  preserved 
the  tradition  of  its  inaccessibility  by  the 


absence  of  any  entrance  on  a  level  with 
the  ground.  A  broad  double  flight  of 
marble  steps  led  from  the  court  to  the 
portal  on  the  finst  floor.  In  any  Lon- 
don suburb  we  still  see  modest  villas 
thus  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  raised 
above  a  high  basement,  all  unconscious 
of  their  direct  descent  from  the  keep  of 
the  twelfth  century,  entered  only  by  a 
ladder  reared  against  the  front,  or  by 
knotte4  ropes  let  down  from  the  first- 
floor  window  I  By  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  Perron  of  the  country-house 
was,  however,  an  object  of  great  archi- 
tectural dignity.  It  generally  opened 
into  a  long  gallery  or  loggia^  occupying 
all  one  side  of  the  keep  ;  a  sort  of  first- 
floor  cloister,  with  clustered  ogival  win- 
dows looking  on  the  court  below.  Here 
the  squires  and  dames  used  to  loiter, 
''regardant  bas  en  la  cour  les  joueurs 
de  paume  jouer."  Half  the  action  of 
the  novel  of  John  of  Saintr^  passes  ''  fes 
galleries  ; "  and  no  portion  of  the  castle 
is  more  frequently  cited  by  early  poets. 
The  Count  of  Foix  received  Master 
Jehan  Froissart  as  he  was  walking  after 
dinner  in  his  gallery.  In  fact,  the  chief 
use  of  these  loggia,  loges,  or  laube,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  a  promenade  or 
loitering-place  when  it  was  too  hot  or 
too  wet  to  meet  in  the  orchard  just 
beyond  the  walls.  A  very  beautiful 
gallery  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  castle  of  Wartburg. 

In  the  larger  castles  this  gallery  or 
loggia  was  sometimes  distinct  from  the 
keep.  Together  with  the  great  dining- 
hall  C  Sanger  saal  "  or  '*  mandement ") 
where  tlie  lord  sat  in  justice  and  re- 
ceived his  guests,  it  formed  a  lower 
church-like  building,  in  style  much  like 
an  Oxford  chapel,  placed  beside  the 
keep  and  less  strongly  fortified.  These 
separate  halls  were  only  used  in  time  of 
peace.  They  were  already  well  known 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  in  the 
palace  of  Percival  — 

La  sale  fu  devant  la  tour 
Etles  loges  devant  la  sale, 

and  we  read  in  the  '•  Lai  de  Laustic  : "  — 

Prochaines  eiu^nt  leurs  maisons 
Et  leurs  sales  et  leurs  donjons. 

But  for  all  that  the  sole  square  tower 
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with  its  comer  turrets  remains,  even  in 
the  fourteenth,  century,  the  type  of  the 
castle  keep.  The  ch&teau  of  Vincennes, 
huilt  by  Charles  Y.,  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  kind. 

II. 

It  was  not  easy  to  enter  the  castle 
\eep,  encircled  by  a  strongly  fortified 
'enclosure,  isolated  by  moat  or  precipice, 
•and  defended  by  outworks  of  palisading, 
))rotected  by  a  barbican  and  several 
smaller  towers.  Having  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  all  this,  having  passed  down  the 
narrow,  winding  path  between  the  pali- 
sades, the  visitor  arrived  at  the  moat, 
and  blew  a  horn  hung  there  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  parley  with  porter  and 
watchman,  the  drawbridge  was  let 
down  ;  and  after  further  parley,  per- 
chance, the  great  gate  swung  back  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  stranger  found  himself 
in  a  long,  hollow  archway,  defended 
by  a  series  of  portcullises,  with  a  per- 
forated roof,  through  which  boiling 
pitch,  molten  lead,  Greek  fire,  or  simple 
scalding  water  could  be  poured  down 
from  an  upper  chamber.  In  time  of 
peace,  however,  he  passes  easily  through 
the  gate  into  a  vast  courtyard  enclosed 
by  huge  battlemented  walls  or  towers  ; 
a  courtyard  that  is  almost  a  village,  and 
contains  the  church,  the  knights'  quar- 
ters, the  squires'  house,  the  lodgings 
for  pages  and  servants,  the  barracks, 
the  cottages  of  the  artisans  and  laborers 
6n  the  estate,  the  bakehouse,  the 
kitchen,  the  walled  and  gated  fish-pond, 
the  fountain,  the  washing-place,  the 
stables,  the  bams,  etc.  A  second  gate, 
a  second  portcullis,  leads  to  a  second 
smaller  court,  where  —  huge,  swart, 
and  sombre  —  towers  the  keep.  It  is 
immense,  it  is  impregnable,  and  always 
opposite  the  weakest  point  of  the  de- 
fence, with  a  postern  of  its  own  leading 
to  the  orchard,  and  a  subterranean  way 
into  the  open  country.  Those  who 
have  admired  the  black  majesty  of 
Loches  will  admit  the  grandeur  of  the 
medieeval  keep. 

Built  against  the  castle's  outer  wall, 
looking  from  its  upper  windows  across 
the  open  country,  the  keep  sometimes 
has  pleasant  views.    An  island  castle, 


defended  by  a  wide  expanse  of  water, 
or  lifted  high  above  the  plain  upon  a 
granite  needle,  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  light  and  air,  could  Indulge  in  lai^e 
windows,  grouped  three  or  four  to- 
gether in  a  space  of  dead  wall,  on  which 
they  make  a  lacework  of  pointed  arch 
and  separating  columns.  But  the  huge, 
moated  castle  of  the  plain  was  less  for- 
tunate. The  windows  were  rare,  nar- 
row, far  apart.  The  walls,  ten  feet 
thick,  made  a  deep  and  dark  recess  for 
the  long  lancet  holes,  more  often  closed 
with  oiled  and  painted  linen  than  with 
glass,  and  placed  very  high  for  the  sake 
of  safety.  Sometimes  they  were  as 
much  as  five  feet  above  the  floor.  A 
few  years  ago  in  Florence,  at  the  Pa- 
lazzo Alessandri,  I  remember  seeing 
windows  of  this  sort,  high-perched  re- 
cesses, the  size  and  shape  of  an  opera- 
box,  reached  by  a  staircase  cut  in  the 
stone  of  the  widl.  On  the  granite  win- 
dow-benches heap  embroidered  cush- 
ions, lay  a  Saracen  carpet  on  the  floor ; 
and  set  in  this  narrow  shrine  some  fair 
young  woman,  lily-slender  in  her  tight, 
brocaded  gown.  She  is  playing  chess 
with  a  squire  still  younger  than  herself. 
Or  perhaps  she  is  alone,  singing  to  her 
lute  some  ballad  of  the  Bound  Table  :  — 

La  reine  chante  doucement, 
La  voix  accorde  k  Testrument, 
Les  mains  sent  belles,  11  laiz  bona, 
Douce  la  voix  et  bas  11  tons. 

III. 

Even  nobles  of  some  pretensions 
used  in  their  daily  life  little  more  than 
the  great  hall  of  justice,  where  the 
movable  trestle-tables  were  brought  in 
at  dinner-time,  the  gallery  which  an- 
swers to  our  modern  drawing-room,  the 
chapel,  the  chamber,  and  the  garde - 
robe,  where  the  young  maids-of-honor 
learned  to  embroider  amid  their  waiting- 
women. 

These  halls  and  chambers  were  fur- 
nished with  some  splendor.  The  walls 
were  no  longer  ornamented  with  the 
mere  stencil  pattern  in  white  and  yellow 
ochre,  which  sufiSced  for  the  princely 
keep  of  Coucy.  There  is  a  frieze 
painted  with  knights  and  goddesses, 
with  ^'Y^nus  la  Dieuesse  d'Amour," 
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or  else  adorned  in  fresco  or  mosaic  by 
"generations  of  Christians  and  Sara- 
cens painted  in  battle,"  such  as  the 
Seigneur  de  Caumont  admired  on  the 
walls  of  Mazi^res.^  Lower  down  the 
walls  were  often  wainscotted  like  that 

Rice  sale  k  lambres 
£t  d^or  muflique  paintur^e 
£t  de  fin  or  tout  list^e, 

where  Percival  found  the  Damosel.  If 
the  walls  were  left  bare,  they  were 
furnished  just  below  the  frieze  with  an 
iron  rod,  whence  depended  tapestry 
hangings.  Every  castle  possessed  sev- 
eral sets  for  each  apartment,  and  the 
noble  on  his  travels  had  at  least  one  set 
of  chamber-hangings  strapped  among 
his  baggage.  Nothing  was  easier  than 
to  suspend  these  stuffs,  already  pro- 
vided with  their  hooks,  to  the  rod  pre- 
pared to  hold  them.  ''  One  thousand 
hooks  for  tapestry  "  is  a  common  item 
in  fourteenth-century  accounts.^ 

The  hangings  were  of  plain  serge,  of 
worked  silk,  cloth  of  gold,  or  "  tapisserie 
de  haute  lisse,"  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  noble  or  the  splendor  of  the 
occasion  they  adorned.  In  times  of 
mourning  the  hangings  were  all  black. 
Such  a  "  chamber,"  consisting  of  wall- 
hangings,  bed-furniture,  chair-cover- 
ings, cushions,  etc.,  in  striped  serge, 
with  cord  and  fringe  to  match,  was  sup- 
plied to  the  Lady  de  la  Tr^moille  in 
1396,  at  a  cost  of  fifty-nine  livres.  As 
the  appearance  of  the  hall  could  be 
changed  at  an  hour^s  notice  in  prepara- 
tion for  mourning  or  festivities,  even 
the  greatest  castles  had  plainer  hang- 
ings for  common  use.  King  Charles 
V.  possessed  no  less  than  sixty-four 
"chambers,"  or  complete  sets  of  hang- 
ings, in  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  silver, 
leather,  embroidery,  etc.»  When  Va- 
lentine Visconti,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
prepared  to  leave  Paris  in  1408,  a 
few  months  before  her  death,  a  few 
months  after  her  husband's  murder, 
she  caused  her  chamberlain  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  her  furniture,  which  still  exists 

^  Voyage  du  Seigneur  de  Caumont,  quoted  by 
VioUet-le-Duc,  op,  cit.  t.  t.,  p.  83. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Douet  d*Arcq,  Comptes  de 
THotel  des  Boiii  de  France. 

*  Labftrte,  Mobilier  de  Charles  V. 


in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.  This 
document  (pathetically  marked  by  faded 
crosses  against  the  names  of  those 
objects  whith  Valentine  desired  to 
carry  with  her  to  Touraine)  enumerates 
more  than  sixty  sets  of  hangings. 
Some  of  the  designs  appear  astonish- 
ingly modern,  and  indicate  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  human  figure  on  the 
part  of  the  designers.  As  few  persons, 
we  believe,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  this  unpublished  manuscript, 
communicated  to  us  by  Comte  Albert 
de  Circourt,  we  proceed  to  quote  a  few 
of  the  more  interesting  descriptions  :  — 

2.  Bed-furniture  of  green  ;  the  baldaquin 
is  worked  with  a  design  of  angels  ;  the  long 
curtain  depending  from  the  tester  behind 
the  pillows  represents  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses feasting  on  cherries  and  walnuts  ; 
the  counterpane,  a  shepherd  and  a  shepherd- 
ess within  a  park ;  the  whole  embroidered 
with  gold  thread  and  with  colored  wools. 
Item,  wall  hangings  to  match.  Item,  cur- 
tains for  the  walls,  without  gold,  and  three 
smaller  curtains  of  green  serge. 

3.  Item,  a  *^  chamber  '*  ^  in  gold,  silk,  and 
wool,  with  a  device  of  little  children  on  a 
river  bank,  with  birds  flying  overhead. 
There  are  three  hangings  to  match,  bed- 
furniture  and  sofa-cover.  The  counterpane 
is  embroidered  with  a  group  of  children^ 
their  heads  meeting  in  the  middle.  Item, 
three  other  hangings,  with  a  cherry-tree, 
and  a  dame  and  a  squire  gathering  cher- 
ries in  a  basket  —  which  go  with  the  afore- 
said chamber-hangings  to  make  up  {pour 
foumir), 

4.  Item,  another  "chamber,"  of  a  brown- 
ish green,  aarm  gold,  with  a  lady  holding  a 
harp  ;  and  there  are  six  hangings  to  match, 
with  bed-furniture,  and  a  quilt  for  the 
couch. 

17.  Item,  a  great  tapestry,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  Troy  the  Great. 

Item,  two  wall  hangings,  with  the  victo- 
ries of  Theseus. 

Item,  a  green  velvet  cover  for  a  couch,  and 
a  long  cushion  covered  with  green  velvet, 
and  two  chair  cushions,  also  of  green  velvet. 

19.  Item,  a  white  '*  chamber,"  sown  with 
gladiolus  ;  bed-furniture,  quilt  for  couch, 
and  four  rugs. 

20.  Item,   a  set  of   green  tapestries  de 

*  Tbe  "  chamber  '*  generally  consisted  of  bed- 
curtains,  a  baldaquin,  counterpane  and  covering 
for  the  couch  or  sofa,  hangings  for  the  wall,  doors, 
and  windows,  cushions  for  the  benches  and  cbaLrs. 
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haute  llsse,  with  the  Fountain  of  Touth 
and  several  personages  ;  with  bed-hangings, 
counterpanes,  sofa-covers,  and  six  wall- 
hangings,  all  worked  with  ^old,  without 
guards  (linen  coverings). 

Item,  a  ^*  chamber,"  representing  a  lady 
playing  with  a  knight  at  the  game  of  chess. 

Item,  a  set  of  hangings  of  cloth  of  gold, 
including  bed-curtains,  counterpane,  and 
two  large  cushions. 

These  tapestries  must  have  been  as 
marvellous  as  those  exquisite  rose -grey 
hangings  which  still  adorn  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  Mus^e  Cluny.  The 
smaller  curtains  were  stretched  over 
screens  of  wicker,  or  served  to  drape 
the  great  roofed  and  cushioned  settle 
near  the  fire,  while  cloths  of  gold  and 
silver  curtained  the  throne -like  falde- 
stuil  reserved  for  the  master  of  the 
house.  Mats  of  plaited  rushes  were 
laid  in  winter  on  the  floors  under  tlie 
delicate  rugs  of  wool,  imitated  from  the 
industry  of  the  East ;  but  in  summer  a 
strew  of  fresh  rushes,  mint,  and  gladio- 
lus, that  flower  so  dear  to  media3val 
eyes,  covered  the  pavement  with  cool 
fragrance,  while  a  bough  of  some  green 
tree  or  flowering  bush  filled  the  hearth.^ 
Great  soft  cushions,  *'carreaux"  or 
"couettes,"  were  placed,  sometimes  on 
the  chairs  and  benches,  sometimes  on 
the  floor  itself,  according  to  their  size. 
They  served,  like  the  tabourets  of  Saint 
Simon,  for  people  of  lesser  dignity, 
seated  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  in 
presence  of  their  lord.  There  were 
also  bankers,  or  stuffed  backless  benches 
placed  against  the  wall ;  dossierSy  a  sort; 
of  short  sofa  with  a  back  and  cushions  ; 
and  armchairs  provided  with  pavilions, 
or  tester  and  curtains  to  keep  off  the 
draughts.  There  were  always  carpets 
in  rich  halls  or  chambers  ;  long,  narrow 
ones  in  front  of  the  bankers  and  the 
settle,  and  larger  thicker  "  tapis  velus  " 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Rugs  of 
embroidered  Hungarian  leather,  and 
skins  of  leopard  or  tiger  were  laid  upon 
the  hearth.^ 


^  The  Knight  of  La  Tour  makes  a  mock  of  cer- 
tain eccentric  *'  Qallois  "  who  strew  their  floors  and 
deck  their  hearths,  in  winter,  *'  comme  en  est^," 
with  herhs  and  holly  (p.  242). 

s  Labarte,  MobiUer  de  Charles  V. 


IV. 


All  these  cushions,  curtains,  carpets, 
did  not  sufiice  to  keep  the  cold  from 
the  great  deep  halh  of  our  forerunners. 
A  shiver  runs  through  the  literature  of 
the  age. 

Telz  froid  y  fait  en  yver  que  c^est  ralge  I 

says  Eustache  Deschamps  in  his  805th 
Ballad,  describing  the  Castle  of  Com- 
pi^gne.  Even  in  the  house  one  must 
arm  oneself  with  good  furry  hose, 
furred  pourpoints,  warm,  fur-lined 
cloaks  and  hoods.  In  winter,  men  and 
women  alike  wore  a  long  tunic  of  fur, 
sewn  between  two  pieces  of  stuff,  un- 
derneath their  outer  garments.  But  to 
be  slender  was  the  ideal,  the  supreme 
elegance  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  In 
vain  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  warns  his 
daughters  of  the  fate  of  sundiy  very 
comely  maidens,  who,  wishing  to  ap- 
pear in  their  true  slimness  before  their 
lovers,  discarded  their  furred  tunics 
despite  the  blast  of  winter,  and  turned 
the  young  men's  hearts  against  them 
by  the  chicken-flesh  of  their  cheeks  and 
the  blueness  of  their  noses  I  In  vain 
he  draws  a  salutary  picture  of  lovers,  at 
last  united,  d3dng  of  cold  in  the  arms  of 
one  another,  victims  of  the  too  chilly 
elegance  of  their  figures  I  The  furred 
tunic  was  all  very  well  for  gouty  Master 
Eustace  and  the  elderly  knight ;  young 
beauties  and  trim  gallants  often  pre- 
ferred the  risk  of  mortal  illness,  and  let 
them  grumble. 

Sy  est  cy  bon  exemple  comment  Ten  ne 
se  doit  mie  si  lingement  ne  sy  joliettement 
vestir,  pour  soy  greslir  et  falre  le  beau  corps 
en  temps  d'yver,  que  Ton  en  perde  sa 
mani^re  et  sa  couleur.' 

*'  Do  not  be  shaved,"  goes  on  Mas- 
ter Eustace,  who  must  decidedly  have 
been  an  ill-dressed,  slovenly  old  poet, 
"  neither  have  your  hair  cut,  nor  take  a 
bath  this  bitter  weather."  The  young 
people  might  reply  that  the  "  Roman  de 
la  Rose  "  prescribes  the  hot  bath  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  against  winter.  The 
bathroom,  with  its  warm  pipes,  its  great 
wooden  tubs  with  the  carved  gilt  gar- 
lands round  them,  its  lounges  for  cool* 

'  Le  LlTTe  do  Chevalier  de  La  Tour  Laadry. 
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lag,  its  little  tables  spread  with  a  dainty 
supper,  still  preserved  a  souvenir  of 
Koman  luxury.  People  used  to  bathe 
in  company,  sometimes  men  and  women 
together  (as  we  still  do  at  the  seaside), 
their  heads  beautifully  dressed  and 
adorned  with  flowers,  their  bodies  hid- 
den up  to  the  neck  in  their  great,  cask- 
like baths,  where  the  water  was  often 
thickened  with  scented  bran  or  strewn 
with  a  dust  of  salutary  herbs. 

Quand  yiendrolt  la  f  rolde  saison, 

sings  Maistre  Jehan  de  Meung  :  — 

Quand  Tair  verroient  forcenez 

Et  Jeter  pierres  et  tempestes 

<^e  tuassent  ha  champs  les  bestes 

Et  grands  fleuyes  prendre  et  glacer  .  .  . 

On  feroient  chaudes  estuves 
S'y  pourroient  tuit  nuz  demourer 
Se  baignant  entr^eus  ^8  cuyes. 

In  a  German  poem,  "Der  nakte 
Bote,"  quoted  by  Herr  Alwin  Schulz, 
a  messenger  arrives  at  a  distant  castle, 
and  proceeds,  as  was  the  custom,  to 
strip  and  take  a  bath  after  his  dusty 
journey  before  presenting  himself  be- 
fore the  lord  of  the  castle.  What  was 
his  surprise  on  opening  the  door  of  the 
bathroom  to  behold  my  lord,  my  lady, 
and  all  their  olive  branches  disporting 
themselves  in  steaming  tubs  I  It  was, 
they  explained,  the  only  way  they  could 
keep  themselves  from  freezing. 

Master  Eustace  prefers  a  warm  cham- 
ber, "  nattde  sus  et  jus,"  with  all  the 
windows  shut,  a  fur-lined  dressing- 
gown,  a  bowl  of  old  Beaune  :  — 

Le  chaud  civet  et  bonne  espicerie. 

Contest  of  youth  and  age  I  But  which. 
Master  Eustace,  would  be  better  for 
your  gout  ? 

V. 
The  health  none  the  less  was  deep 
and  ample.  Sometimes  several  fire- 
places, grouped  together  on  a  raised 
daKs,  occupied  all  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  with  their  blazing  hearths  and 
shadowy  overmantels.  A  magnificent 
example  still  exists  at  Bourges.  In 
houses  of  less  pretension  the  hall  could 
boast  but  one  chimney,  but  that  at  least 
was  vast.    A  whole  tree  could  be  laid 


across  the  gigantic  fire-dogs,  whence 
the  great  blaze  radiated  warmth  and 
light  into  the  church-like  frigidity  of 
the  hall.  Those  who  know  the  Salle 
de  Oarde  at  Langeais,  with  its  beautiful 
chimney-piece  representing  the  crenel- 
lated chemin-de-ronde,  carved  with 
mimic  soldiers  and  watchers  stooping 
over  the  battlements  to  look  at  the  blaze 
below,  will  agree  that  few  objects  are 
more  stately  than  the  monumental  four- 
teenth-century fireplace.  If  the  heat 
did  not  penetrate  very  far,  if  the  hum- 
bler fry  in  the  lower  hall  were  grateful 
for  their  furs  —  under  the  huge  over- 
mantel, where  the  curtained  settles 
stood,  there  was  a  cosy  ingle-nook  for 
the  master  of  the  house,  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  guests,  his  chief  retainers. 
In  houses  that  could  not  boast  a  resi- 
dent physician,  a  master  of  requests,  a 
staff  of  notaries  and  secretaries,  there 
was,  at  least,  invariably,  a  chaplain. 
Immediately  below  the  reverend  clerk 
came  the  seneschal,  who  was  constable, 
governor,  or  simple  steward,  according 
to  the  standing  of  the  castle.  When  no 
separate  dispenser  was  employed  the. 
seneschal  was  dispenser,  master  of  the 
household,  and  governor  of  the  pages. 
Next  to  him  came  the  butler ;  the 
chamberlain,  to  whom  were  entrusted 
the  jewels,  art  treasures,  and  furniture 
of  the  castle  ;  the  marshal,  or  master  of 
the  horse,  and  the  head  falconer.  All 
these  were  persons  of  importance,  to  be 
treated  with  a  certain  ceremony ;  they 
were  frequently  of  noble  blood  ;  they 
accompanied  their  master  on  many  of 
his  journeys,  and  were  rather  his  min- 
isters than  his  servants.  Next  to  them 
in  order  of  rank  stood  the  housekeeper 
or  governess,  often  a  beguine  or  Ter- 
tiary nun,  who  supervised  the  ordering 
of  the  house,  engaged  and  controlled 
the  servants,  and  governed  the  young 
girls  of  noble  family  serving  in  the 
castle  as  maids  of  honor.  Under  her 
came  a  swarm  of  chambermaids  and 
housemaids,  cooks  and  tailors,  page- 
boys and  varlets.  Let  us  not  forget 
from  the  list  of  our  retainers  that  person 
of  consideration,  the  fool ;  the  ancestor 
of  the  modern  diner-out.  Fools  and 
dwarfs  were   not   to  be  found  under 
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every  noble  roof.  The  smaller  country- 
houses  were  sometimes  condemned  to 
a  distressing  sanity,  and  depended  for 
their  amusement  on  wandering  min- 
strels and  the  acrobats  of  the  fair. 

We  have  not  counted  in  our  list 
the  knights  and  squires  of  the  castle, 
nor  yet  the  garrison  with  its  captain, 
nor  the  artisans  and  laborers  on  the 
estate.  For  the  moment  we  are  occu- 
pied merely  with  the  interior  of  the 
keep.  And  the  chief  thing  that  strikes 
us  in  it  is  the  abundance  of  young  peo- 
ple —  the  troops  of  boys  and  girls. 

VI. 

Every  castle  was  in  fact  a  school  — 
a  seminary  of  polite  education.  From 
the  king  to  the  pettiest  baron  eveiy 
noble  received  at  his  court  the  children 
of  his  principal  vassals  ;  and  thus  every 
noble  child  was  educated  to  the  standard 
of  the  sphere  immediately  above  his 
own.  In  their  homes,  from  the  age  of 
seven,  boys  and  girls  alike  had  learned 
to  spell,  to  ride,  to  know  that  they 
were  Christians.  At  twelve  they  were 
generally  sent  to  court.  Here  they 
learned,  above  all,  the  duties  and  be- 
havior of  gentlepeople. 

Great  care  was  taken  that  they  should 
be  well-bred,  chivalrous,  courteous, 
neatly  clad,  and  clean.  Along  with 
this,  the  boys  learned  to  fence,  shoot, 
fight  with  sword  and  shield,  joust,  play 
quintainc,  tennis,  palm-play,  chess, 
draughts,  and  tric-trac.  They  were 
taught  to  ride,  climb,  leap,  swim,  and 
to  perform  all  these  feats  in  heavy 
armor  and  handicapped  by  difficult  con- 
ditions. In  a  word,  they  were  trained 
to  amuse  themselves,  to  exert  them- 
selves, and  to  endure.  The  "Livre 
des  Faiz  de  Jean  Bouciquaut"  shows 
the  great  stress  laid  upon  physical  edu- 
cation ;  but  it  also  shows  that  physical 
education  was  not  all.  Boys  who  would 
grow  into  knights,  and  pass  through 
many  courts  and  countries,  had  to  learn 
several  languages.  French  of  a  sort 
was  taught  in  all  European  countries  — 
often,  no  doubt,  it  was  of  the  kind  of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe  —  for  French  then, 
as  now,  was  the  Volapiik  of  the  polite. 
And  aome  lads  then,  as  now,  acquired 


a  little  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  so  much, 
learning  was  rarely  encouraged  save  in 
the  future  Churchmen.  All  noble  chil- 
dren,  boys  and  girls,  learned  to  read 
and  write,  though  frequently  in  after 
life  the  warrior-s  remembrance  of  these 
arts  was  no  more  precise  than  the 
knowledge  our  average  squire  possesses 
of  the  Homer  he  used  to  parse  at 
school.  The  women  kept  up  their 
accomplishments ;  most  noble  women 
of  all  countries  could  read,  play  some 
musical  instrument,  embroider,  speak 
a  little  French,  bind  a  wound,  and 
tend  a  fever,  if  comparatively  few 
could  wield  the  pen. 

At  twelve    years  old  the  page  was- 
sent  to  court.    Here  he  was  to  finish 
his  education,  to  win,  if  possible,  his 
suzerain's  favor,  and  to  lay  the  begin- 
nings of  his  fortune.    But  at  first  he 
saw  little  of  his  lord.    He  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  seneschal,  th& 
chamberlain,  and  the  first  equerry,  for,, 
as  the  name  denotes,  the  young  squire 'a 
quarters  were    situate  in  the    6curies, 
After  a  few  years'  apprenticeship  his. 
opportunity   might   come.     A  chance 
might  make  him  page -messenger,  and 
so  he  might  earn  the  confidence  of  his> 
master.    He  might,  by  his  good  man* 
ners  and  courtesy,  awaken  the  atten*- 
tion  of  some  noble  dame.    He  might 
even  accompany  his  suzerain  to  some 
superior  court,  attract  the  notice  of  the 
over-lord,    and    be    adopted    to    that 
higher  sphere.    Thus  the  little  Jehan 
de  Saintrd,  a  young  lad  in  the  house- 
hold of  his  father's  suzerain  in  Tou- 
raine,  was  taken  by  that  gallant  knight 
to  Paris,  where  the  king  took  a  fancy  to 
the  child,  '^  telle ment  que  il  le  voulut 
avoir  en  sa  cour  k  estre  son  paige  pour 
apr^  lui  chevaucher  et  au  sourplus  ser- 
vir  en  salle  comme  ses  aultres  paiges 
et  enftans  d'honneur."    But  the  natural 
course  of  things  was  for  the  lad  to  re- 
main a  page  among  his  fellow-pages  till 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  he 
was  ripe  for  the  office  of  messenger  or 
carver  at  the  lord's  table.    These  officea 
entailed  squireship.    In  this  state  he 
remained  until  about  the  age  of  twenty^ 
when,  generally    on    the    occasion    of 
some  princely  wedding,  some  outbreak 
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of  war,  some  tournament,  or  other  great 
occasion,  he  was  dubbed  knight,  and 
set  out  on  his  adventures. 

While  all  these  lads  from  twelve  to 
twenty  were  fencing,  riding,  or  playing 
palm-play  in  the  court,  their  sisters 
were  employed  in  my  lady's  company. 
They  seldom  came  togeUier  with  the 
men  of  the  castle  save  on  holidays  and 
feast  days.  Other  whiles  they  spent 
their  time  in  my  lady's  chamber  or 
tiring-room,  or  walked  with  her  in  the 
country,  for  it  was  held  unseemly  that 
ladies  of  noble  birth  should  be  met 
walking  alone.  They  were,  in  fact, 
much  in  the  position  of  ''girls  still  in 
the  schoolroom  "  in  a  modern  country- 
.  house.  They  learned  their  lessons  with 
their  governess,  practised  their  lute, 
went  to  church  every  morning,  em- 
broidered chasubles  and  altar-cloths, 
and  worked  wonderful  hangings  for  the 
cold  stone  walls.  And  there  were  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred  yards  of  needle- 
work in  a  set  of  hangings  I  They  could 
also  spin  fine  silk  and  linen,  and  orna- 
ment with  needlework  their  feast-day 
veils  and  dresses.  (The  less  interesting 
forms  of  sewing  were  left  to  the  army 
of  tire-women  and  waiting-women  who 
attended  on  the  noble  maidens  and 
their  lady.)  They  all  knew  how  to  ride 
and  fly  a  hawk,  to  make  wreaths  and 
posies,  to  sing,  to  play,  to  beguile 
the  long  hours  with  chess,  tric-trac, 
draughts,  and  the  youngest  of  them 
began  to  deal  and  shuffle  the  new  in- 
vented "  nay  pes,"  or  "  naibi "  •  the  first 
playing-cards.  They  could  pluck  or 
brew  virtuous  simples,  bind  a  broken 
limb,  or  nurse  a  fever.  They  could 
amuse  the  convalescent  with  endless 
tales  of  the  Bound  Table,  with  the 
legends  of  Charlemagne,  and  with  lives 
of  the  saints  no  less  interestin*;  and 
romantic.  Most  of  them  could  read 
aloud  some  novel  of  Cleomades  or  M^- 
lusine.  They  must,  I  think,  have  been 
blithe,  charming,  capable  companions 
in  the  long  winter  of  a  lonely  country- 
house.  On  the  whole,  with  its  constant 
undercurrent  of  chivalry  and  religion, 
theirs  was  an  education  which  left  its 
women  delightful,  tender  of  heart,  and 
generous,  if,   alas  I    with  little  moral 


strength  to  resist  the  more  seductive 
errors  of  the  heart. 

VII. 

From  December  till  the  end  of 
March,  life  in  the  castle  was  perforce 
an  idle  one.  War  was  rarely  made  in 
winter  ;  there  were  no  tourneys  in  the 
bitter  weather,  too  cold  for  combatant 
or  spectator ;  and  in  heavy  snow  time 
there  was  perforce  a  truce  to  hunting  of 
the  more  vigorous  kind.  It  would  have 
been  extravagant  to  rise  before  candle- 
light, so  that  it  was  after  seven  when 
knights  and  ladles  left  their  curtained 
beds,  washed  their  hands  and  face  in 
rose-water,  heard  the  mass,  and  took 
their  morning  broth.  Dinner,  which  in 
the  summer  was  sometimes  as  early  as 
nine,  was  sometimes  put  as  late  as 
noon.  And  after  dinner  there  was  the 
siesta  —  the  apparently  inevitable  siesta^ 
sensible  enough  in  summer  heats  after 
a  morning  already  seven  or  eight  hours 
old,  but  inexplicable  during  the  best 
part  of  a  winter's  day.  Still,  in  all  the 
novels  and  chronicles  of  the  fourteenth 
century  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  after  the  principal 
meal,  both  men  and  women  retire  to 
sleep  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hours.  It 
is  true  the  meal  was  long  and  heavy, 
highly  spiced,  and  not  conducive  to 
post-prandial  energy.  Still,  in  our 
visions  of  medieeval  heroes  we  cannot, 
without  an  effort,  imagine  Charlemagne 
Homerically  nodding  eveiy  day  after 
dinner,  despite  the  assurance  of  Phi- 
lippe Mouskes  ''that  he  always  un- 
dressed himself  and  slept  for  two  hours 
after  the  midday  meal,  holding  the 
practice  for  a  very  wholesome  one." ' 
We  do  not  conjure  up  Knight  Percival 
and  his  companions  sleeping  all  the 
afternoon.    Yet 

apr^s  le  disner 
Se  couchi^rent  .  .  .  k  dormir 
Jusqu^al  vespre  sans  nul  espir. 


Endroit  vespre  sent  reveille 
Le  souper  ont  apparellli^.^ 

^  "  Aprte  mengler  al  mlMi,  et  Ion  tout  nus  U  se 
oou9oit,  dormir  deux  heuree,  puis  levoit."  Philippe 
Mouskes :  Ohronique. 

*  Quoted  by  Herr  Alwin  Sohults,  op.  ct/.,  i.  3(8. 
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Joinyille  mentions,  as  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  that  St.  Louis  went 
to  hed  every  day  after  the  midday  din- 
ner until  vespers  ;  while  the  child  Jehan 
de  Saintr^,  Damp  Abhez,  the  Dame  des 
Belles  Cousines,  Pero  Nino,  the  Dame 
de  S^rifontaines,  the  Lady  of  Fayel,  the 
Chastelain  de  Coucy,  all  the  brood  of 
fourteenth-century  heroes  and  heroines, 
follow,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of 
their  elders. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  our 
dames  and  knights  aroused  themselves, 
took  a  slender  meal  of  bread  dipped  in 
wine,  or  hypocras  and  preserved  fruits, 
and  then  set  out  to  vespers.  We  still 
are  faithful  to  the  afternoon  tea,  but  we 
have  dropped  the  daily  church  service. 
After  vespers  the  winter  evening  had 
closed  in,  the  fourteenth-century  even- 
ing ill-lit  by  flaring  torches.  It  was 
fortunate  if  pedlar  or  pilgrim,  minstrel 
or  acrobat,  knocked  at  the  castle  gate 
and  demanded  hospitality.  Otherwise, 
despite  the  well-worn  facetiae  of  Master 
Hausselicoq,  the  fool,  the  evening  was 
apt  to  prove  a  trifle  long. 

The  accounts  of  fourteenth-century 
barons  abound  in  mention  of  minstrels, 
acrobats,  "  jouers  d'espertise,"  "  jouers 
de  la  corde,"  "chanteurs  et  chante- 
resses,"  and  all  the  motley  crew.^ 
Every  castle  was  glad  to  extend  its  hos- 
pitality to  wayfarers  of  every  kind,  for 
they  brought  news  and  amusement,  and 
renewed  the  worn-out  stock  of  gossip. 
Two  little  pictures  of  people  of  this  sort 
occur  to  me  as  I  am  writing.  One  is  a 
sketch  of  the  Welsh  or  Breton  harper, 
from  the  poem  of  Renart.  When  Re- 
nart,  disguised  as  a  jongleur,  offered  to 
sing  to  Isengrin  his  lays  of  the  Bound 
Table,  he  put  on  a  strange  jargon,  and 
proceeded  to  tell  his  story  in  almost  un- 
intelligible French. 

*^  Je  fot  saver  bon  lal  Breton 
Et  dl  Merlin  et  dl  Foucon 
Del  Roi  Artu  et  de  Tristan 
Del  Chievrefoil,  et  Saint  Brandan.''  .  .  . 
**  Et  sais-tu  le  Lal  Dan  Iset  ?  "  .  .  . 
"  Ya-la  ! "  dit  11.    "  Godistouet ! "  (God  Is 
to  wit  ?) 

Wrapped    in    their    weather-beaten 

1  See,  for  instance,   the  "Comptes  de  la  Tr6- 
moUle,"  and  the  "  Comptes  de  I'Hotel  dee  Bote." 


mantle,  shaggy,  ridiculous,  singing 
much  as  sings  Hans  Breitmann  to-day, 
it  is  thus  (according  to  M.  Joseph  B^ 
dier^)  that  we  must  picture  the  min- 
strels who  sang  of  Tristan  and  Yseult. 
Probably  they  used  their  strange,  ab- 
surd prose  merely  as  a  medium  to 
explain  the  story  to  their  hearers  in 
much  such  a  chant&-fdble  as  ^'  Aucassin 
et  Nicolette,"  while  they  sang  their 
lyrics  in  their  Celtic  tongue  to  the 
music  of  their  harps.  And  if  the  voice 
is  sweet,  after  all,  the  language  is  of 
little  consequence. 

Our  other  tiny  idyl  is  drawn  from  the 
arrival  of  the  pedlar  at  the  castle  of  the 
Lady  of  Fayel.  That  hapless  and  guilty 
lady,  desirous  at  all  risks  to  meet  her 
noble  lover,  bids  the  Cliastelain  de 
Coucy  don  the  pedlar's  garb  in.  order  to 
approach  her.  He  puts  on  rough  laced 
boots  and  a  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  on 
his  head  a  torn  and  battered  hat,  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  a  pack  upon  his  back. 
He  comes  to  the  castle  and  undoes  his 
wares  :  — 

car  mercler 

Porte  en  tons  Ileus  son  panier 

Et  en  salles  et  en  malsons 

S'ebate  en  toutes  saUons. 

The  lady  and  her  maidens  stand  round 
and  pick  and  choose,  praise  this,  bar- 
gain for  that,  choose  and  discard  in  true 
feminine  fashion. 

Ont  malntes  choses  baigulgn^ 
Et  11  aucuns  ont  achet^ 
Ce  que  leur  vint  k  volont^. 

But  when  the  pack  is  strapped  again, 
the  pedlar  murmurs  that  it  is  late. 
*'  And  it  rains  I "  cries  the  Dame  de 
Fayel.  So  the  packman  stays  all  night 
at  the  castle,  and  my  lady  finds  means 
to  get  speech  with  her  lover. 

In  the  summer,  when  there  were 
tourneys  and  weddings  and  other  fes- 
tivities in  the  country-side,  not  only 
packmen  passed  and  minstrels,  but  acro- 
bats, conjurers  who  swallowed  knives 
and  lighted  candles,  keepers  of  learned 
pigs  and  clever  dogs,  owners  of  puppet 
shows,  dancers  and  jongleurs  in  plenty. 
They  travelled   from   place   to  place, 


*  Lea  Lais  de  France,  par  J.  BMler : 
Deua  Mondes,  15  October,  189L 
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lodging  in  the  castle  or  the  village  inn, 
Always  welcome  guests  in  the  monot- 
ony of  country  life.  But  all  these  were 
rarer  birds  in  winter.  Then  the  long 
days  were  passed  in  chess-playing  and 
tric-trac ;  heavy  bets  were  laid  and 
taken,  and  in  the  cumber  of  tl>eir  idle- 
ness many  a  knight  was  ruined  out  of 
sheer  ennui. 

Grambling  was  the  curse  of  the  noble, 
as  it  has  always  been  the  curse  of  every 
class  trained  to  win  and  to  desire,  but 
witli  scant  outlet  for  its  energies.  The 
knights  in  winter  gambled  pretty  nearly 
all  day  long.  We  remember  how  the 
servitor  of  Milun,  entering  a  castle  in 
the  morning,  finds  in  the  great  hall  two 
knights  playing  chess,  so  absorbed  that 
they  do  not  see  him.  '*When  Easter 
comes,"  say  the  knights  to  Milun,  "  we 
will  recommence  our  tournaments,"  but 
until  Easter  there  is  no  rival  to  their 
games  of  chance,  except  the  eternal 
game  of  love.  Chess  was  the  baccarat, 
the  poker  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  vain 
the  king  forbade  it  in  1369,  in  1393,  and 
both  before  and  after,  with  every  game 
of  hazard.  But  who  was  to  enter  the 
snowed-up  country  castle  to  tell  tales  of 
knights  and  ladies  playing  the  forbid- 
den game  ?  The  women  were  almost 
as  bad  as  the  men.  "  Never  play  chess, 
save  for  love,"  says  the  Knight  de  la 
Tour  to  his  daughters ;  *'  ne  soyez 
jamais  grant  jouaresses  de  tables." 
And  he  proceeds  to  tell  them  melan- 
choly tales  of  land,  of  money,  and  of 
women's  honor  spent  over  the  too  en- 
ticing board.  But  alas,  good  knight, 
the  days  are  ill  to  pass  in  winter  time  I 

VIII. 

So  there  was  great  joy  when  the  trees 
began  to  redden  :  — 

Betweene  Mersh  and  Averil 
When  spray  beginth  to  spring. 

The  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  in- 
toxicate with  May-dew,  did  but  express 
the  hearts  of  their  whole  generation. 
The  long,  dull  months,  shut  in  cold  and 
ill-lit,  draughty  houses,  with,  for  nour- 
ishment, the  same  eternal  salt  meat  and 
ship-board  food,  were  now  delightfully 
overpast.    The  voice  of  the  stock-dove 


was  heard  in  the  land,  and  the  almond- 
boughs  began  to  blossom  in  the  orchard. 
Spring  meant  a  free  life  out  of  doors  in 
the  sunlight ;  spring  meant  the  hunt, 
delicious  days  spent  in  the  fresh,  green 
wood  in  healthy  sport  that  made  the 
pulses  beat.  Spring  meant  the  game- 
bag  full ;  a  varied  table  spread  in  bower 
or  garden.  Spring  meant  a  hundred 
little  intimate  festivities  waking  to  mirth 
the  numerous  young  people  of  every 
fourteenth-century  castle.  Sometimes 
the  whole  company  go  out  to  hunt  for 
several  days  in  the  forest,  knights  and 
ladies,  pages,  maidens,  carrying  with 
them  tents,  provisions.  The  girls  wash 
their  hands  and  faces  in  the  dew  of 
flowers  to  get  a  good  complexion,  as 
they  still  used  to  do  in  Warwickshire 
when  I  was  a  little  child.  Every  hunter 
has  a  horn  to  sound  if  he  gets  lost  in 
the  forest.  How  they  laugh  over  all 
the  little  hardships  and  adventures  of 
the  picnic  I  In  one  old  poem  —  old 
even  in  the  days  of  Valentine  Visconti 
—  the  knights  have  forgotten  their  tow- 
els and  have  to  dry  their  faces  on  the 
ladies'  skirts.^ 

Generally  these  great  hunts  were 
made  with  hounds,  and  the  game  was 
deer  or  bear,  wild  boar,  hare,  or  otter. 
But  the  most  fashionable  sport  was 
hawking.  Every  castle  had  its  knight- 
falconer,  a  great  person  with  onerous 
duties.  The  royal  falconer  was  paid  as 
much  as  twenty-four  sols  a  day  —  three 
times  the  daily  due  of  the  physician  ; 
and  a  valet  falconer  was  given  three 
sols  per  diem  —  a  very  respectable  sal- 
ary. ^  But  he  was  not  paid  for  doing 
nothing  ;  the  hawk  was  hard  to  catch, 
and  when  caus^ht  difficult  to  train. 
Night  and  day  the  falconer,  with  the 
bird,  hooded  and  fasting,  on  his  hand, 
must  pace  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
like  a  mother  with  her  teething  child. 
When  at  last  the  bird  was  fit  for  use, 
perched  lightly  on  his  lady's  wrist,  or 
soaring  after  swan,  pheasant,  or  wild 
duck  through  the  upper  air,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  precious  and  beautiful  pos- 

1  GuillAume  de  Dole.  Quoted  by  Herr  Alwln 
Schultz,  t.  i.,  p.  470. 

*  Douet  d'Arc,  Comptes  de  I'Hotel  da  Boy 
Charles  V. 
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sessions  of  a  noble.  The  best  esteemed 
was  the  Irish  or  Norwegian  ger-falcon. 
What  pet  name  was  more  endearing 
than  that  of  the  "Gay  Goshawk"? 
His  clear  eye,  a  pure  grey,  neither 
greenish  nor  bluish,  is  the  inevitable 
Standard  to  which  the  mediaeval  lover 
compares  his  lady's  glance — falcon- 
keen,  falcon-swift,  falcon-bright,  and 
grey  as  the  hawk's  eye.  In  the  even- 
ing, invigorated  rather  than  fatigued  by 
the  long  day  in  the  forest,  knights  and 
ladies  would  fall  to  dancing.  The  coun- 
try neighbors  would  come  for  miles  ; 
even  the  burghers  of  the  richest  sort 
were  now  and  then  invited.  "  II  est 
accoustumd  en  est^  de  veiller  k  dances 
jusqu'au  jour,"  writes  the  Knight  of 
La  Tour,  but  he  condemns  the  practice, 
being  past  his  youth,  and  asserts  that 
strange  things  happen  when  some  band 
of  practical  jokers  contrives  to  extin- 
guish all  the  lights.  Let  us  hope  that 
such  accidents  did  not  frequently  occur, 
and  that  the  knight's  three  daughters 
were  not  kept  at  home  too  often  "  pour 
le  p^ril  de  manvaises  langues." 

IX. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  in  some  fourteenth -century 
country-house  during  the  early  summer. 
Let  us  attach  ourselves  to  the  suite  of 
a  certain  Spanish  hidalgo,  Don  Fero 
Nino,  a  noble  adventurer,  who,  landing 
at  Harfleur  in  1405,  went  to  visit  Re- 
naud  de  Trie,  admiral  of  France,  at 
his  country  seat  of  S^rifontaines.  Don 
Pero  Nino,  fresh  as  we  to  France,  sets 
forth,  by  means  of  his  gifted  secretary 
and  chronicler,  all  the  details  of  that 
memorable  visit.  We  remember  no 
page  in  Froissart  at  once  so  fresh  and 
so  precise. 

The  Admiral  de  Trie  was  an  aged 
knight,  ill  in  health.  In  his  day  he 
has  been  a  famous  lighter,  but  in  1405, 
broken  down  by  many  battles,  he  lived 
retired  on  his  estate  in  Normandy.^ 


i  Le  Tiotorial,  Chronique  de  Don  Pedro  Nifio, 
Comte  de  Bnelna,  par  Gutierre  Diai  de  Gomez,  son 
Alferez,  1379-1448.  Traduit  de  rEspagnol  d'aprte 
le  mantucrit,  aveo  une  introduction  et  des  notes, 
par  Comte  Alfred  de  Clrcoiirt  et  le  Comte  de  Puy- 
maigre. 


There  dwelt  he  in  great  comfort  in  a 
castle,  strong,  although  situate  in  a  plain, 
and  furnished  as  well  as  it  had  been  in 
Paris.  He  had  about  him  young  gentlemen 
in  pageship,  and  all  kind  of  servitors,  as 
befits  so  great  a  lord. 

In  his  house  there  was  a  great  chapel, 
where  Mass  was  said  every  morning  to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  divers  instruments 
played  by  his  minstrels  in  a  way  that  was 
a  marvel.  Before  the  house  a  river  flowed  ; 
orchards  and  gracious  gardens  bordered  it. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  castle  was  a  pond 
for  fish,  enclosed  by  walls,  and  guarded  by 
gates  well  locked  ;  whence,  every  day,  the 
steward  might  furnish  food  for  three  hun- 
dred persons.  .  .  .  There  was  a  pack  of 
fifty  hounds  and  twenty  horses  kept  for  the 
service  of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  There 
were  plenty  of  falcons-gentle.  There  was 
all  that  heart  can  wish  for  hunting — the 
otter,  the  roe,  the  wild  boar,  small  game,  or 
water-fowl. 

The  old  knight  had  a  young  wife, 
^'  the  fairest  lady  that  was  at  that  time 
in  France."  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
sense  and  order,  and,  as  was  in  those 
days  the  custom,  she  was  almost  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  management 
of  her  husband's  estates. 

All  things  were  arranged  or  decided  by 
my  lady.  She  alone  governed  everything 
both  within  and  without.  My  lord  the  Ad- 
miral was  a  rich  man,  lord  of  many  lands  ; 
but  he  had  to  take  thought  for  none  of  these 
things,  my  lady  being  sufficient  unto  all. 

My  lady  had  her  noble  lodging  apart 
from  the  mansion  of  her  lord.  They 
dwelt  within  the  selfsame  moat,  but 
divided  the  one  from  the  other  by  a 
drawbridge.  It  would  be  long  to  set 
forth  the  number  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  furniture  that  there  was  in  this 
lodging.  Here  lived  my  lady,  sur- 
rounded by  ten  maids  of  honor,  very 
richly  clad  and  accoutred  all  of  them, 
who  had  nought  to  do  save  keep  their 
lady  company,  for  beneath  them  there 
were  many  waiting-women. 

Now  will  I  tell  you  the  rule  and  order  of 
my  lady^s  life.  Of  a  morning,  so  soon  as 
she  was  dressed,  forth  she  went  with  her 
damsels  to  a  spring  hard  by,  where  each 
one  told  her  rosary,  and  read  her  book  of 
**  Hours  ^*  in  silent  prayer,  sitting  a  little 
apart  from  her  fellows.     Next,  plucking 
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flowers  and  violets  upon  their  way,  they 
hied  them  home  to  the  palace,  and  gathered 
in  the  chapel,  where  they  heard  a  low  Mass. 
Aa  they  came  out  of  church  their  servants 
handed  them  a  silver  tray,  furnished  with 
larks,  chickens,  and  other  roast  fowl,  of 
which  they  took  or  left  what  they  would, 
■and  drank  a  little  wine.  My  lady  ate  hut 
rarely  of  a  morning,  or  trifled  with  some 
morsel  to  humor  those  about  her.  Their 
fast  broken,  lady  and  damsels  mounted 
their  noble  hackneys,  and  then,  met  in 
-company  with  such  knights  and  squires  as 
were  of  their  party,  they  went  riding 
through  the  lanes  and  open  country  for 
some  while,  weaving  garlands  of  flowers  as 
they  went.  Then  might  you  hear  such 
ringing,  by  voices  well-tuned  and  timed 
together,  of  virelays,  lays,  rondeaux,  songs, 
•complaints,  ballads,  and  other  verses,  such 
AS  the  French  know  featly  how  to  finish, 
that,  I  declare  you,  could  it  last  forever,  you 
irould  have  thought  yourself  in  Paradise. 

With  this  company  rode  the  captain 
Pero  Niilo,  the  origin  of  all  this  festival. 
With  them  at  dinner-time  he  rode  home 
to  the  castle,  dismounted,  and  strode 
into  the  hall  where  the  portable  trestle- 
tables  had  been  already  spread.  The 
admiral  could  no  longer  ride  afield,  but 
he  welcomed  home  his  guests  with  a 
marvellous  good  grace.  My  lady  and 
Fero  Nino  were  placed  at  the  admiraPs 
table,  while  the  seneschal  presided  over 
the  other,  and  saw  that  every  dnmsel 
sat  between  a  squire  and  a  knight. 
There  were  meats  of  all  manner  in 
great  number  and  marvellous  well 
cooked.  During  the  meal  whosoever 
knew  how  to  speak  with  courtesy  and 
measure  of  arms  and  love  was  sure  to 
find  a  hearing  and  an  answer.  Mean- 
while the  jongleurs  made  low  music  on 
divers  instruments.  Dinner  over,  grace 
was  said,  the  Uibles  removed,  and  then 
the  minstrels  came  ;  my  lady  danced 
with  Pero  Niflo  and  every  damsel  with 
her  squire.  This  dance  lasted  an  hour  ; 
when  it  was  over,  my  lady  gave  the 
kiss  of  peace  to  Pero  Nifio,  and  every 
lady  to  her  cavalier.  Then  wine  and 
flpices  were  handed  round,  and  all  alike 
dispersed  to  their  siesta.  Pero  Niilo, 
happy  knight,  had  his  lodging  in  my 
lady's  tower. 

Later  in  the   afternoon  the  horses 


were  brought  round,  and  the  pages 
stood  ready  bearing  falcons  ;  a  hunts- 
man had  already  tracked  the  heron-s 
course  :  — 

Then  would  you  have  seen  a  noble  sport 
and  fair  amusement,  with  swimming  of 
hounds,  beating  of  drums,  whirring  and 
wheeling  of  falcons,  with  knights  and  ladies 
riding  along  the  river  bank  as  many  as  you 
can  imagine  them.  That  sport  ended,  my 
lady  and  her  company  would  seat  them- 
selves to  rest  in  some  green  meadow,  while 
the  pages^  unpacked -cold  fowl  and  game, 
and  divers  fruit.  All  eat  and  drank,  twin- 
ing garlands.  Then,  singing  glees  and 
songs,  they  returned  to  the  castle. 

Supper  came  at  nightfall  if  it  were 
winter  time.  In  summer  the  meal  was 
earlier,  and  afterwards  my  lady  would 
set  off  on  foot  to  wander  up  and  down 
the  country-side  till  dark,  while  some 
would  accompany  her,  and  some  would 
stay  to  play  at  bowls.  Then  the  torches 
flared  in  the  great  hall,  the  minstrels 
gathered  in,  and  there  was  dancing 
until  far  into  the  night.  And  this  is 
the  order  which  was  followed  every 
day,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the 
quality  of  the  guests,  whenever  there 
was  holiday  at  S^rifontanes.  But  now, 
'tis  late  !  Hand  round  the  wine  and 
spices,  and  to  bed  ! 

X. 

During  these  long  days,  when  my 
lady  danced,  sang,  and  rode  with  Pero 
NiAo,  she  and  he  discovered  that  the 
admiral  was  old.  ^'  En  tout  honneur," 
they  fell  in  love  with  one  another. 
Like  the  woman  of  order  that  she  was, 
instead  of  keeping  Pero  Nino  as  her 
lover,  Madame  de  Trie  sent  him  to  her 
father,  to  see  if  he  would  do  for  her 
second  husband,  while  she  stayed  at 
S^rifontanes  and  nursed  the  admiral. 
The  father  apparently  consented,  for 
we  hear  that  they  "se  tinrent  pour 
amoureux."  Meanwhile  the  admiral 
died.  My  lady  and  Don  Pero  ex- 
changed keepsakes,  and  he  promised  to 
return  to  France  and  marry  her  at  the 
expiry  of  her  mourning.  But  having 
met  in  Spain  a  certain  Dona  Bedtriz, 
he  married  her  instead ;  and  perhaps 
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in  later  years,  Madame  de  Trie  thought 
kindlier  of  the  good  old  admiral. 

Neither  the  knights  nor  the  ladies  of 
these  old  chronicles  surprise  us  hy  the 
delicacy  of  their  heart.  With  the  *'  Ro- 
man de  la  Kose,"  the  still  unpurified 
passions  of  those  ages  held  that 

NouB  sommes  faiz,  beau  filz,  sans  doutes, 
Toutes  poor  tous  et  tous  pour  toutes. 

Adultery  is  as  common  in  their  chron- 
icles as  it  has  always  been  in  fiction  — 
and  perhaps  In  fact.  And  when  the 
lovers  are  tired  of  each  other,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  veil  the  case  less  kindly  than  the 
Dame  des  Belles-Cousines,  in  her  be- 
havior to  Jehan  de  Saintr^,  or  the  Chas- 
telain  de  Coucy  when  he  punishes  the 
Lady  of  Vermandois.  Moreover,  the 
very  first  beginnings  of  love  were  con- 
taminated by  a  thought  of  utility,  of 
^^  subsidy,"  as  one  of  our  authors  does 
not  fear  to  state.  Even  in  that  pure 
and  charming  chronicle,  the  ''Livre 
des  Faiz  de  Jehan  Bouciquaut,"  we 
read  that  on  account  of  her  influence 
and  her  prestige,  "  it  is  much  better  to 
love  a  lady  of  a  station  superior  to  one's 
own."  Listen  to  the  counsels  which  a 
lady  of  great  position,  the  Dame  des 
Belles-Cousines,  gives  to  Jehan  de 
Saintrd  I  The  lad,  a  child  of  thirteen, 
has  refused  to  tell  her  the  name  of  his 
sweetheart :  — 

The  tears  came  into  the  lad^s  eyes,  for 
never  in  his  days  had  he  given  thought  to 
such  a  thing  as  love  or  lady-loves.  His 
heart  fell,  his  face  turned  pale.  ...  He  sat 
a  long  while  in  silence,  twirling  the  loose 
end  of  his  girdle  round  his  thumbs.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  cried  out  in  his  despair,  for  all 
the  maids  of  honor  fell  to  questioning  him 
together  and  at  once  :  *'What  can  I  tell 
her  ?  I  have  no  lady-love  I  If  I  had  one, 
I  would  tell  you  soon  enough ! " 

"Well,  whom  do  you  love  the  best  of  all 
in  the  world  ?  ^*  asked  the  maidens. 

'*  My  mother,''  said  little  Saintr^,  **  and 
after  her  my  sister  Jacqueline.'' 

Then  said  my  lady  : 

"  But  of  them  that  are  nothing  to  ye, 
which  love  ye  the  best  ?  " 

"  I  love  none  of  them,"  said  Saintr^. 

"  What  I  none  of  them  ?  "  quoth  my  lady. 
"  Ha  !  false  gentleman  1  You  love  none  of 
them?  Then  by  that  token  I  prophesy 
that  yon  will  come  to  nothing.    Faint  heart 


that  ye  are  !  whence  sprang  all  noble  enter- 
prises, all  great  achievements  and  val(»t>ua 
deeds  of  Launcelot,  of  Gawain,  of  Tristan^ 
of  the  courteous  Giron,  and  the  other 
knights  of  the  Round  Table?  Also  of 
Ponthus,^  and  innumerable  other  heroes  f 
What  else  but  love-service  ?  What  else  but 
the  desire  to  keep  the  favor  of  their  much- 
desired  dame  ?  And  I  myself  liave  known 
many  men  who,  through  their  love-aifairs* 
have  reached  the  highest  possible  honors,, 
of  whom,  but  for  these,  no  more  talk  had 
been  made  than  of  so  many  simple  sol- 
diers." 

Little  Saintr^  left  the  lady's  presence 
shamefaced,  and  when  the  door  was- 
shut,  ''  he  ran  down  the  gallery  as  fast 
as  if  he  had  fifty  wolves  behind  him." 
But  one  day  as  he  waited  at  table  on 
the  maids  of  honor,  these  ladies  made 
him  vow  to  give  the  promised  answer 
that  afternoon.  Therefore,  when  the 
king  and  queen  retired  for  their  noon- 
day siesta,  my  lady  sought  young 
Saintr^  in  the  gallery,  and  took  him  to 
her  chamber  with  her  ;  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  her  ladies,  she  seated  him 
at  the  foot  of  her  couch  and  summoned 
him  for  a  reply. 

At  last  the  poor  lad  bethought  him  of 
one  of  the  noble  maidens  sent  to  court, 
who  was  ten  years  of  age. 

"My  lady,"  quoth  he,  "'tis  Matheline 
de  Courcy  !" 

"Ah,  coward!"  cried  my  lady,  "ta 
choose  a  child  like  Matheline.  Xot  that 
she  be  not  a  very  fair  maiden,  and  of  an 
excellent  house,  better  than  thine.  But 
what  good,  what  profit,  what  honor,  what 
comfort,  what  advantage,  what  subsidy, 
what  aid  and  counsel  can  you  find  in  the 
love  of  Matheline  ?  She  is  but  a  lassie  yet. 
Xay,  you  should  choose  a  lady  of  high  and 
noble  birth,  wise,  and  with  the  wherewithal 
to  help  your  fortunes,  and  set  you  above 
necessity ;  and  her  should  you  love  with 
perfect  service,  loyally  and  well,  and  in  all 
honor.  Be  sure  that  in  the  end  she  will 
have  mercy  upon  you,  *et  par  ainsy  devi- 
endrez  homme  de  bien.' "  ^ 

When  we  think  that  this  harangue 
(and  especially  all  that  follows  it) 
was  penned  by  an  ecclesiastic  for  the 
education   of   a   prince,    we    perceive 

>  "  Lea  Amonn  de  Ponthua  et  de  la  belle  Sidonie  *** 
is  the  name  of  a  onoe  famous  romance  of  ehiralrj. 
*  Le  Petit  Jehan  de  Sainti^,  Mition  Guiohard. 
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that  our  code  of  morals  has  changed. 
YouDg  Saintr^  receives  large  sums  of 
money  from  his  mistress,  with  no  loss 
of  honor,  and  the  lady  herself  enters 
on  her  mission  as  on  a  aacerdoce. 
'^  Although  so  young,  she  had,  in  her 
virtue,  formed  a  Roman  resolution 
never  to  remarry  ;  but  often  she  wished 
that  her  work  in  the  world  might  be  to 
train  some  young  knight  or  squire  and 
make  him  a  pattern  of  chivalry."  It 
is  with  this  high  intention  that  she 
becomes  the  mistress  of  young  Saintrd  ; 
that  she  bestows  her  wealth  upon  him, 
and  keeps  him  in  due  splendor  of  steed 
and  apparel ;  that  she  preaches  to  him, 
with  a  sublime  lack  of  logic,  ^'  how  to 
flee  the  seven  mortal  sins ; "  that  she 
finds  him  books  to  read,. and  stuffs  him 
with  quotations  from  Thales  of  Miletus, 
Chilon  of  Lacedemonia,  Avicenna,  Va- 
lerius Maximus  and  Fitacus  of  Mity- 
lene.  To  this  end  she  persuades 
herself  to  a  cruel  separation,  and  sends 
him  on  his  travels  as  knight-errant. 
She  is,  in  fact,  his  mundane  Beatrice. 
Her  love  for  him  is  in  truth  a  liberal 
education,  and  one  that  seems  delight- 
ful and  legitimate  to  her  contemporaries. 
But  our  eyes  see  in  her  an  ugly  like- 
ness to  Madame  de  Warens,  and  we 
should  say,  in  downright  English,  that 
she  corrupts  the  lad. 

XI. 

Virtuous  or  frail,  the  ladies  of  the 
Trecento,  as  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies, were  all  alike  as  sisters  in  their 
loveliness.  Or  rather,  we  may  say  that 
only  one  type  of  beauty  was  recognized 
as  such,  all  mediaeval  heroines  being 
required  to  conform  to  that  absolute 
standard. 

In  our  eyes  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of 
Murillo,  the  warm  blondes  of  Titian 
and  Falma,  the  slender  angels  of  Feru- 
gino,  the  powdered  espv^le  ladies  of 
Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  ;  the  ma- 
jestic form  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and 
the  somewhat  mannered  elegance  of 
Tanagra,  are  all,  in  their  kind,  types  of 
accomplished  beauty.  Many  different 
ideals  have  enlarged  and  exercised  our 
taste.  But,  of  all  the  candidates  on 
our  list,  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  I 


admitted  only  the  Ferugino  angel  and 
the  Tanagra  statuette. 

This  lessens,  at  any  rate,  the  difficulty 
of  description.  The  mediaeval  beauty 
was  always  golden-haired,  either  natu- 
rally or  by  the  aid  of  art.  Her  hair 
was  very  fine,  rippling  in  long  curves 
above  a  fair,  broad  forehead.  One  of 
her  distinctive  charms  was  the  large 
space  between  the  brows,  the  ^'  plaisant 
entr'euil "  so  often  sung  of  early  poets  ; 
very  few  things  seemed  more  hideous 
to  our  forefathers  than  shaggy  eye- 
brows meeting  in  the  middle.  It  was 
also  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  eye- 
brows to  be  fair.  They  should  be  sev- 
eral shades  darker  than  the  hair, 
narrow,  pencilled,  delicately  arched; 
Burns^s 

Eyebrows  of  a  darker  hue 
Bewitchingly  overarching. 

Eyes,  not  blue,. but  "grey  as  glass," 
"plus  vairs  que  cristal,"  not  over- 
large,  somewhat  deeply  set,  and  always 
bright,  keen,  and  shining  as  a  falcon^s. 
Below  these  brilliant  eyes,  a  small, 
straight  nose,  rather  long  than  short, 
but  above  all  traitis  —  that  is  to  say, 
neat  and  straight  —  divided  two  oval 
cheeks,  with  dimples  that  appear  at 
the  bidding  of  a  smile.  A  fresh,  faint 
pink-and- white  color,  like  the  first 
apple-blossom,  must  flourish  in  these 
little  cheeks.  The  lips  are  much  red- 
der, slightly  pursed  over  the  tiny  pearly 
teeth  ;  "  la  bouche  petite  et  grossette," 
says  the  prosaic  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  ; " 
but  Ulrich  von  Lichstenstein  expressed 
his  meaning  better  in  his  "kleinvel- 
hitzerdter  munt,"  his  ''  little,  very  fire- 
red  mouth;"  or  the  author  of  "  Guil- 
laume  le  Faucon,"  who  likens  his 
heroine's  lips  to  a  scarlet  poppy-bud  :  — 

Tant  estolt  vermeille  et  close. 

Sometimes  the  small  mouth  was  only 
half  shut,  as  if  about  to  speak  :  — 

Les  l^vres  joint  en  itel  guise 
C'un  poi  1  lessa  ouverture 
Selonc  r^son  et  par  mesure, 

says  the  author  of  "  Narcisse."  ^ 
The  cleft  chin  and  the  ears  must  be 

1  Quoted  from  Herr  Alwln  Sohultz,  op.  cU.  t.  i., 
P.21& 
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small  and  round  and  white,  above  a 
long  neck,  with  a  full,  white  throat. 
The  fairness  of  this  throat,  its  delicacy 
and  transparence,  was  the  sine  qud  non 
of  feminine  loveliness.  ^^When  she 
drank  red  wine,  one  saw  the  rosy  fluid 
through  her  throat,"  say  the  poets. 

The  beauty  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
invariably  slender,  slim,  and  round  as 
a  willow-wand.  The  shoulders  are 
small;  the  whole  figure  ^'greslette  et 
alignie  ; "  long-drawn  out  in  slender- 
nes8,-with  slim,  round,  long  limbs,  and 
slim,  round,  long  fingers,  that  show  no 
joints,  and  terminate  in  trim,  shining 
nails,  cut  very  close.  The  bust  is  high, 
with  neat,  round,  well-divided  breasts, 
and  a  slim,  round  waist.  When  Eus- 
tache  Deschamps,  in  his  960th  Ballad, 
sings  the  charms  of  a  lady  quite  cor- 
rectly like  this  portrait,  he  ends  with 
saying :  — 

Mais  sur  toutes  portez  bien  vos  hablz 
Plus  que  nuUe  dame  ne  demoiselle 
Qui  soit  vivante  en  terre  n^en  pays.^ 

Poets  in  every  century  have  laid  great 
store  by  that 

sometWng  i'  the  gait 
Gars  ony  dress  look  weel. 

The  '^  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  that  manual 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  devotes  a 
score  or  so  of  verses  to  this  doctrine  of 
deportment. 

"Marche  joliettement,"  walk  prettily, 
mincingly,  showing  your  pretty  little  shoes, 
80  well  made  they  are  without  a  wrinkle. 
•  .  .  And  if  your  dress  trail  behind  on  the 
X>avement,  yet  take  thought  to  lift  it  a  little 
towards  the  front,  as  if  the  wind  had  caught 
it,  so  that  every  one  who  passes  you  may 
notice  the  dainty  well-shod  slimness  of  yoiu* 
feet. 

And  if  you  have  a  long  mantle  —  one  of 
those  long,  full  cloaks  that  almost  entirely 
hide  your  charming  figure — with  your  two 
hands  and  your  two  arms  manage  to  open 
it  wide  in  front,  whether  the  day  be  fair  or 
foul,  even  as  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail. 

XII. 

Let  us  not  think  that  the  fourteenth 
century  castle  was  entirely  peopled  by 

^  Ballades  d'Eustache  Deschamps,  in  five  vol- 
umes. Edited  by  the  Marciuis  de  Qneux  de  St. 
Hilaire. 


men  and  women  in  the  bloom  of  idle 
youth.  There  were  charitable  widows 
whose  conversation  was  in  heaven ; 
there  were  knights  strong  and  reso- 
lute in  their  absolute  religion.  In  spite 
of  all  its  mediocrity,  alongside  of  ltd 
frivolity,  its  often  criminal  looseness  of 
the  marriage  tie,  the  fourteenth  century 
was  an  age  of  piety  and  honor.  Every 
gentleman  had  two  religions,  for  either 
of  which  he  would  have  died  ;  and  the 
briefest  record  of  life  in  the  castle  must 
find  a  place  for  the  observances  of  the 
Church  and  the  duties  of  chivalry.  We 
cannot  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  the 
austerity,  upon  the  charity,  inherent  in 
the  ideal  woman  of  a  period  whose 
great  ladies  were  so  often  purely  worldly 
and  emotional.  We  should  leave  our 
readers  under  a  false  conception  if  we 
let  them  suppose  that  the  women  of  a 
fourteenth-century  castle  were  invari- 
ably after  the  pattern  of  the  Dame  des 
Belles-Cousines,  or  even  of  the  sweeter 
Lady  of  Fay  el.  ''  Even  in  a  palace  life 
can  be  lived  well."  No  saint  in  her 
cloister  was  purer  than  Madame  Olive 
de  Belleville,  ''  la  plus  courtoise  dame 
et  la  plus  humble  ;  "  stem  to  herself, 
fasting  daily,  wearing  the  hair-shirt  on 
her  tender  fiesh,  but  to  all  others  most 
pitiful  and  gentle,  visiting  the  sick, 
helping  poor  women  in  childbirth,  pray- 
ing on  the  graves  of  poor  or  aged  peo- 
ple who  had  few  to  mourn  them.  And, 
by  a  rare  virtue,  she  was  charitable  not 
only  to  the  unhappy  ;  she  knew  how  to 
welcome  and  honor  the  well-to-do,  the 
honorable,  the  unpathetlc  ;  she  knew 
how  to  deck  with  fair,  white  raiment 
smiling  daughters  of  ruined  gentlefolk, 
who  else  would  have  gone  to  their 
bridegrooms  without  a  jewel  or  a  wed- 
ding garment.  She  was  hospitable,  and 
even  lavish,  to  the  careless  minstrel 
folk,  who  made  a  ^*  Ballad  of  Regret " 
when  at  last  she  left  them.  Above  all, 
she  would  never  hear  ill  of  anybody. 
And  when  the  ugly  story  went  round  in 
whispers,  and  the  worldly  and  the  scep- 
tical smiled  half-content,  this  good 
woman,  who  denied  herself  the  sim- 
plest pleasures,  would  hasten  to  excuse 
the  sinner,  to  doubt  the  tale  were  true  ; 
or,  if  proven,  she  would  say  that  Grod 
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would  amend  it,  and  that  his  judgments 
and  his  mercy  alike  were  marvellous, 
and  would  one  day  astound  us  all.  So 
that  in  her  neighborhood  none  went 
undefended  in  the  hour  of  slander,  un- 
saluted  in  prosperity,  unvisited  in  sick- 
ness or  sorrow,  unholpen  in  poverty  or 
unprayed  for  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Few  sweeter  eulogies  could  be  given  to 
any  woman.  ^'  In  truth,"  says  the 
Knight  of  La  Tour,  'though  I  was 
only  nine  years  old  when  I  knew  her,  I 
still  remember  many  a  wise  thing  she 
said  and  did,  that  I  would  set  down 
here  had  I  the  time  and  space." 

Madame  Olive  de  Belleville  was  as 
frequent  a  type  as  the  Lady  des  Belles- 
Gousines  and  her  kind.  More  frequent 
than  either,  and  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  saint  and  sinner,  is  the  wise 
and  prudent  Lady  of  La  Tour,  the  care- 
ful mother  of  growing  daughters,  ^'  trfes 
gentille  et  preude  femme,"  who,  beau- 
tiful still,  and  often  subject  to  tempta- 
tion, is  skilful  as  Portia  or  Beatrice  in 
the  witty  answer,  tlie  brilliant,  inviola- 
ble smile,  which  serves  to  turn  aside 
the  insinuation  of  evil.  Nor  let  us  for- 
get that  noble  wife  of  a  nobler  hus- 
band, Madame  Antoinette  de  Turenne, 
^'  who  scarce  lived  in  her  liusband's 
absence,  with  so  great  love  did  they 
love  each  other,"  who  had  refused  the 
hand  of  a  royal  prince  to  marry  Sir 
John  Bouciquaut.  There  were  then, 
as  now,  in  every  class  countless  women 
of  purest  honor,  of  staunchest  virtue, 
wise  in  counsel,  true  of  heart.  And, 
in  the  highest  class,  if  the  absence  of 
daily  cares  produced  many  frail  and 
thoughtless  beauties,  it  added  to  the 
souls  of  its  saints  a*  singular  aloofness,  a 
dazzling  lustre  of  unworldliness,  and  a 
penetrating  grace  of  meditation.  The 
long,  empty  hours  of  the  mediaeval  don- 
jon, if  they  fostered  the  loves  of  a 
Tristan  and  an  Yseult,  also  brought 
forth  many  a  whiter  spiritual  flower. 

XIII. 

In  the  castles  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  men  no  less  than  the  women 
were  religious.  The  middle  class,  and 
especially  the  respectable  bourgeois 
man  of  letters,  affected  a  certain  free- 
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dom  of  thought ;  he  was  already  the 
father  of  Voltaire  and  the  grandfather 
of  the  speech-making  Jacobins  of  the 
French  Revolution.  But  all  that  was 
changed  among  the  nobility.  There  it 
was  essential,  even  as  it  is  in  France 
to-day,  however  light  of  life,  to  be  grave 
of  thought.  The  education  of  every 
knight  made  him  instinctively  religious. 
Even  the  scapegrace  Louis  of  Orleans 
would  pass  weeks  together  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Celestines,  praying,  fastin|2^ 
with  the  monks  before  the  altar.  And 
a  perfect  knight  was  habitually  not  only 
pious,  but  austere. 

The  <^Livre  des  Faiz  de  Messire 
Jehan  Bouciquaut"  gives  us  an  admi- 
rable picture  of  the  life  of  a  pattern  of 
chivalry.  The  great  governor  of  Genoa 
(whom  the  documents  of  the  Florentine 
archives  reveal  to  us  as  an  unsupport* 
able  martinet,  dogmatic,  obstinate,  and 
tyrannical,  for  all  his  virtues)  appears 
in  these  pages  in  the  inner  splendor  of 
a  noble  soul.  Every  morning  he  rose 
at  dawn,  '^that  the  first  fruits  of  his 
day  might  be  consecrate  to  God,"  and 
we  learn  with  some  surprise  that. this 
poet  of  courtly  ballads,  this  soldier, 
this  statesman,  gave  every  morning  of 
his  life  three  consecutive  hours  to  his 
"oeuvre  d'oraison,"  as  infallibly  re- 
newed at  night.  At  table,  when  his 
household  were  served  in  gold  and 
silver,  he  ate  and  drank  from  pewter, 
glass,  or  wood  ;  however  rich  the  ban- 
quet, he  partook  but  of  one  dish,  the 
first  served,  with  one  glass  of  wine  and 
water. 

He  loves  to  read  the  fair  books  of  God, 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  deeds  of  the 
Romans,  and  ancient  history  ;  but  he  talks 
little  and  will  listen  to  no  slander.  .  .  . 
Marvellously  hateth  he  liars  and  flatterers, 
and  driveth  them  from  him.  .  .  .  Marvel- 
lously hateth  he  also  all  games  of  chance 
and  fortune,  and  never  consenteth  to  them. 
.  .  .  Those  virtues  which  be  contrary  to 
lubricity  are  steadfast  in  him.  ...  He  is 
stem  and  to  the  point  in  justice,  yet  faileth 
he  not  In  mercy  and  compassion.  .  .  .  He 
is  very  piteous  to  the  ancient  men-at-arms 
who  can  no  longer  help  themselves,  who 
have  been  good  blades  in  their  time,  but 
have  laid  by  nothing,  and  so  are  sore  dis- 
tressed in  their  old  age.  .  .  .  And  with  all 
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his  heart  loveth  he  those  who  are  of  good 
life,  fearing  and  serving  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  .  He  oweth  no  debts.  .  .  .  He 
never  lies ;  and  all  that  he  promiseth,  so 
miich  doth  he  perform. 

We  are  content  to  end  our  study  with 
the  portrait  of  so  true  a  knight. 

Mabt  Dabmesteter. 


From  Macraillan's  Magazine. 
A  NAMELESS  HERO. 

I. 

Thet  were  both  old  soldiers,  as  the 
Northern  Pacific  Station,  which  they 
served,  had  been  built  for  the  use  of 
Fort  Fletcher,  two  miles  away  across 
the  prairie,  and  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  request  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  before 
they  went  to  bed,  but  the  thermometer 
stood  at  a  degree  which  was  most  satis- 
factory to  men  who  possessed  a  limited 
supply  of  fuel,  and  an  uncertain  pros- 
pect of  getting  more.  There  had  been 
no  wind,  and  the  telegraph-operator 
told  the  station-master,  while  they  swal- 
lowed their  nightly  grog,  that  so  mild  a 
snow  could  not  prevent  the  arrival  of 
the  morning  train,  — an  arrival  of  seri- 
ous importance  to  them,  as  the  company 
provisioned  its  smaller  posts  from  week 
to  week  (not  over-liberally),  and  their 
next  rations  were  due.  To  which  as- 
seition  the  station-master,  being  a  man 
of  much  longer  experience  in  Montana, 
and  perhaps  consequently  inclined  to 
pessimistic  views,  had  answered  that 
he  was  not  clever  at  guessing  conun- 
drums. 

Val  (the  telegraph-operator's  name 
was  Valentine,  but  the  North -West  has 
no  time  for  polysyllables)  Val  woke 
first,  as  he  slept  lightly  from  the  habit 
of  rousing  at  any  call  of  his  machine. 
A  blast  that  seemed  blown  by  old  Bo- 
reas himself  was  shaking  the  frail  frame 
building,  the  ill-fitting  windows  were 
rattling,  and  the  brisk  draught  drove 
the  ashes  of  a  burnt-out  fire  through 
the  open  damper  of  the  stove  as  he  lit  a 
match  to  discover  how  long  it  would  be 
until  dawn.    His  watch  had  just  shown 


him  that  it  was  past  four  o'clock,  when 
a  crash,  which  sounded  exactly  over  his 
head,  caused  him  instinctively  to  dodge 
among  his  pillows.  There  was  no  plas- 
ter to  be  scattered  in  that  pine-ceiled 
room,  and,  when  the  clatter  was  pres- 
ently merged  in  the  roar  of  the  wind, 
he  decided  that  the  roof  was  still  safe 
though  the  chimney  must  have  fallen. 

He  knocked  on  the  partition  between 
his  bed  and  that  of  the  station-master. 
"  Brown  I    Are  you  asleep  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  Why  don't  you  ask  if  I'm  dead  7  " 
*'*'  This  is  a  blizzard,  I  guess." 
'*  You  are  a  clever  guesser  I  " 
Val  laughed.    In  spite  of  having  lost 
a  leg  in  his  first  Indian  campaign,  and 
of  the  suffering  and  change  of  career 
the  loss  had  entailed,  he  still  possessed 
a  light  heart  and  a  rather  heedless  hu- 
mor, the  gift  of  his  youth  and  his  Irish 
blood.    "  I  bet  I  have  a  holiday  !  "  he 
called  presently,  as  the  house  shivered 
in  another  fierce  embrace  of  the  storm. 
"  The  telegraph-poles  will  be  down  if 
this  lasts  all  day  I  " 

"  All  day  I  "  echoed  the  other  gloom- 
ily. "I'm  not  worrying  about  tele- 
graph-poles, but  about  how  long  the 
next  train  will  be  blocked.  There  ain't 
nothing  to  eat  in  this  shebang  except  a 
can  of  corned  beef,  half  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  part  of  a  box  of  crackers  I " 

Val  began  to  whistle,  until  realizing 
that  to  be  an  ineffectual  method  of 
expressing  disagreeable  surprise  amid 
such  superior  efforts  from  the  wind,  he 
shouted  cheerfully,  "  We  shall  have  less 
time  to  be  hungry  the  more  we  sleep  I  " 
and,  drawing  the  blankets  over  his  ears, 
he  applied  himself  to  seeking  his  rem- 
edy with  an  assiduity  which  promptly 
earned  its  reward. 

The  tardy  daylight  was  creeping  in 
through  the  many  chinks  of  the  shut- 
ters, when  he  awoke.  If  he  had  ever 
been  at  sea,  he  would  have  compared 
the  atmosphere  of  sound  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  to  a  gale  in  the  rig- 
ging;  but  he  possessed  no  measure 
of  comparison  in  his  experience,  for 
though  he  had  known  something  of 
blizzards  during  a  previous  winter  in 
Montana,  he  had  at  that  time  been 
roofed  and  walled  within  the  stalwart 
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open  waste  ;  and  only  tdtev  wanderings 
that  seemed  endless  to  his  failing 
strength  had  he  made  his  way  to  those 
lights  which,  through  some  shifting 
eddy  of  the  blizzard,  he  saw  flash  from 
between  the  chinks  of  the  closed  shut- 
ters at  the  station,  of  whose  near 
neighborhood  he  had  been  ignorant. 
Who  he  was  he  did  not  tell  his  hosts, 
nor  did  they  ask  him,  as  they  watched 
him  with  a  curiosity  which  the  meagre- 
ness  of  his  story  had  by  no  means  sat- 
isfied. He  shut  his  eyes  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  lay  back  in  the  big  arm- 
chair with  his  dark  brows  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  frown  of  pain.  That  he 
was  a  gentleman  they  both  decided 
with  an  instinctive  glance  from  his 
slender  though  muscular  hands  to  their 
own  stalwart  fists  ;  and  a  gentleman 
who  had  failed  to  find  in  the  West  the 
fortune  he  had  come  there  to  seek, 
they  decided  with  equally  silent  una- 
nimity, as  they  contrasted  his  well-cut 
though  shabby  clothes  with  their  own 
rough-and-ready  dress. 

Histories  and  mysteries,  however, 
are  common  enough  in  Montana,  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  prairie  is  as 
unquestioning  as  that  of  the  desert. 
Brown  rose,  brought  the  solitary  can 
of  corned  beef  and  the  last  half  loaf 
from  the  cupboard,  and,  having  di- 
vided three  rigidly  equal  portions,  he 
carefully  put  away  the  remainder,  and 
announced  supper.  With  the  quies- 
cence of  utter  exhaustion  their  guest 
accepted  his  share  of  the  scanty  meal, 
and  allowed  Brown  to  help  him  to  bed 
in  his  own  room. 

"Just  dead  beat  I  "  Val  exclaimed 
ajs  his  friend  rejoined  him.  "  Lucky 
that  he  got  a  glimpse  of  the  chinks 
in  these  shuttei-s  —  wonderfully  lucky 
through  such  a  mist  of  snow  I  " 

"Not  much  luck  for  us,"  Brown 
replied  gloomily. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think  him  ?  " 

"  That  don't  concern  us  while  he  is 
frozen  and  famished.  What  does  con- 
cern you  and  me  is,  that  slim  rations 
for  two  of  us,  if  this  blizzard  lasts 
forty-eight  hours,  means  starvation  for 
three  of  us  inside  of  thirty-six  I  " 

There  was  silence  •— such  silence  as 


made  the  howling  tempest  outside 
sound  to  Yal's  thrilling  ears  like  the 
clamor  of  wolves  eager  for  their  prey. 
He  was  hungry,  he  was  cold,  he  Was 
tired  ;  for  an  instant  he  turned  sick  as 
he  confronted  that  dark  figure  at  whi6h 
earth's  boldest  eyes  cannot  look  undis- 
mayed ;  but  youth  refuses  to  recognize 
despair,  even  when  face  to  face  with  it. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  Brown  with  a 
laugh  that  was  almost  natural.  "  You 
old  Job's  comforter  !  "  he  cried  as  they 
clasped  each  other's  chill  finge^. 
"  Such  a  hurricane  as  this  cannot  last 
much  longer.  You  go  to  bed  for  two 
or  three  hours,  then  I'll  take  my  turn, 
and  by  breakfast-time  there  will  be 
such  a  jolly  sun  shining  that  we  can 
eat  the  whole  of  our  supplies  at  one 
meal  I  " 

"Without  feeling  overfed,  anyhow,'* 
Brown  grumbled  ;  but  he  agreed  to  the 
plan,  and  between  watching  and  sleep- 
ing they  got  through  the  night. 

III. 

The  morning  broke  with  less  snow 
falling,  but  with  a  wind  as  high  *^nd 
even  more  bitter  than  it  had  been  dur- 
ing the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  a"nd 
with  the  prophecy  of  further  snow 
written  in  the  low,  leaden  clouds  at 
which  the  men  took  cautious  pc^eps 
through  a  half -open  shutter.  To  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  frozen  and  drifting 
two  miles  of  chaos  between  them  and 
Fort  Fletcher  remained  a  more  obvious 
and  certain  danger  than  to  wait  where 
they  were. 

Breakfast,  yet  scantier  than  last 
night's  supper,  was  quickly  disposied 
of,  and  then  the  two  who  were  at  home 
made  themselves  such  occupations  as 
they  could  find  in  some  small  house- 
keeping. Their  guest  had  managed  to 
rise  and  dress  without  help,  but  he  was 
manifestly,  though  silently,  suffering 
greatly  from  yesterday's  exposure  and 
the  bitter  f rostiness  of  the  fireless  room. 
When  the  othera  resumed  their  card- 
playing  he  rather  curtly  refused  to  join 
in  it,  and  continued  to  lie  in  the  big 
chair,  wrapped  in  his  fur  coat,  either 
sleeping  or  desiring  to  appear  so. 

The  slow,  hungry  hours  passed,  grow- 
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in  unwilling  homage  to  the  majesty  of 
the  hurricane  which  rushed  upon  them, 
flinging  before  it  the  body  of  a  man 
who  pitched  forward  beyond  the  thresh- 
<Ad  and  lay  motionless. 

Brown  leaped  to  Yal's  side,  and  the 
\Ltti  moment  the  two  stood  panting, 
With  tiieir  backs  against  the  closed 
"door,  gazing  at  the  prostrate  figure. 
Yal  moved  first,  and,  kneeling,  turned 
%he  heavy  shoulders  and  head  to  look 
idown  into  a  deathlike  face.  He  had 
^een  men  die  in  that  Indian  fight 
NvAloh  had  marred  hb  own  life,  but 
Aeath  had  not  then  smitten  him  with 
the  compassion  which  its  image  now 
stirred  in  his  heart.  **  He  is  dead  I  " 
he  gasped. 

''I  guess  not,''  the  other  answered, 
liftintr  one  of  the  clenched,  icy  hands. 
'^And  if  he  is,  youngster,  you  and  I 
ain't  so  much  better  oH  that  you  need 
look  so  desperate  pitiful."  But  he 
looked  pitiful  enough  himself,  in  spite 
of  his  roughness,  as,  finding  no  pulse, 
he  began  to  open  the  fur  coat  and  inner 
garments.  "  Bring  the  whiskey  I "  he 
muttered  presently,  as  his  fingers  found 
the  faint  beating  heart  for  which  he 
was  searching.  '^  Cheer  up,  Val  I 
He's  alive,  and  we  will  not  let  King 
Blizzard  have  him  this  time  I  " 

It  was  after  a  long  half  hour  of  vig- 
orous rubbing,  and  many  a  lamentation 
on  the  absence  of  fire,  hot  flannels, 
and  nearly  all  the  necessaries  for  re- 
suscitation, that  the  stranger  stirred, 
sighed,  and  opened  his  eyes.  Very 
big  and  black  and  bewildered  they 
stared  up  out  of  his  white  face ;  and 
the  first  gleam  that  came  into  them  was 
not  of  thankfulness  but  of  d^ance,  as 
one  shaking  hand  fumbled  at  his  belt. 

"I've  taken  them  away."  Brown 
anlswered  that  look  and  gesture  with  a 
grin  of  mingled  pity  and  amusement. 
"You  will  not  want  your  pistols  with 
us,  my  poor  chap,  though  you  will  need 
pretty  near  everything  else,  if  this 
blizzard  don't  better  soon." 

"  The  blizzard  ?  "  the  stranger  whis- 
pered, whUe  his  eyes  grew  wistful. 
"  I  tried  to  reach  a  light.  You  saved 
me?" 

**  Don't   you   be  too  thankful   yet  I 
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We  may  all  three  be  as  bad,  or  worse 
before  we  can  talk  about  safety. 
Brown  answered  grimly.  "But  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you,  even 
to  another  drink  of  whiskey,  though 
there  is  mighty  little  left.  Then  you 
can  tell  us  your  story." 

"  My  story  I "  the  other  repeated 
with  a  queer  twist  of  his  pale  lips ; 
and  when  they  had  half  carried,  half 
propelled  him,  as  far  as  the  only  easy- 
chair  in  the  place,  he  began  not  to 
relate  but  to  question. 

Men  in  so  threatening  a  predicament 
as  his  hosts  are  willing  enough  to  ex- 
patiate upon  its  details,  and  they  put 
the  situation  very  vividly  before  him 
without  pressing  for  the  history  of  his 
adventures.  It  was  some  subtle  change 
of  expression  in  his  dark  eyes,  as  Val, 
who  had  been  the  chief  tiJker,  ceased 
speaking,  which  caused  Brown  to  say 
with  a  laugh  that  was  not  meiiy : 
"You  don't  think  you  have  quite  so 
much  to  be  grateful  for  as  you  did  a 
while  ago?" 

"That  you  are  willing  to  make  pri- 
vation more  entire,  and  to  bring  starva- 
tion nearer  for  my  sake,  does  not 
appear  to  me  a  reason  for  ingratitude,^' 
the  stranger  answered  with  a  smile, 
which,  swiftly  as  it  passed,  wanned 
the  hearts  of  the  others  as  it  went. 
Then  very  briefly  he  told  them  that  he 
had  started  on  horseback  alone  from  a 
ranch  (which  he  did  not  name)  just 
before  the  snow  had  begun  to  tail  on 
the  previous  night,  and  that  when  the 
wind  rose  he  had  been  no  further  from 
the  station  than  the  nearest  railway 
culvert  some  two  hundred  yards  away. 
This  culvert  did  not  open  to  the  direct 
sweep  of  the  storm,  and  for  several 
hours  had  proved  a  tolerable  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  horse ;  but  at 
length  the  animal,  impatient  with  cold 
and  hunger,  and  fr^htened  by  the 
increasing  uproar,  had  escaped  from  his 
hold  and  made  off  across  the  prairie. 
For  a  couple  of  hours  longer  he  had  re- 
mained, until,  realizing  tlmt  this  refuge 
was  becoming  a  special  danger  fn>m 
the  accumulation  of  snow  drifted  into 
it  by  a  change  in  the  wind,  he  had 
desperately   stumbled  out    upon    the 
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ing  slower  and  hungrier  as  the  tran- 
ai.eDt  lessening  of  the  storm  vanished 
in  a  fresh  accession  of  violence.  The 
clock  had  struck  six  when  Brown 
brought  out  the  last  of  the  canned  meat 
and  a  few  biscuits,  and  bade  the  quiet 
figure  in  the  chair  to  take  his  share. 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  was  the  reply 
without  even  the  lifting  of  the  heavy 
eyelids. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  are,"  Brown  answered 
roughly.  He  would  do  his  duty  un- 
flinchingly, but  the  grace  to  conceal  its 
bitterness  was  not  in  him.  "The 
mouthful  you  ate  this  morning  ain't 
enough  to  9atisfy  any  man  ;  let  alone 
that  you  were  famished  before  I  " 

"  How  much  food  have  you  in  the 
house  ? "  the  stranger  asked,  sitting 
upright  and  looking  with  imperious 
keenness  at  the  old  soldier. 

"  As  much  again  for  breakfast." 

"  After  that  ?  " 

"  Not  a  crumb.  The  company  pro- 
visions us  by  the  week,  and  the  week 
was  out  yesterday." 

Their  guest  rose  to  his  feet  and  but- 
toned his  fur  coat,  while  the  others 
watched  him  silently  ;  then  he  lifted 
his  cap  from  the  dresser.  "  You  have 
fed  me  and  rested  me,  and  I  thank 
you,"  he  said  gravely.  "  But  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  share  your  last  crust  with 
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me. 

.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  Brown  interrupted,  folding  his 
arms  on  the  table  beside  the  untasted 
supper  ;  sturdy  frontiersman  as  he  was, 
he  trembled  visibly. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  if  my  luck  in  find- 
ing shelter  will  be  as  good  to-night  as  it 
was  last  night,  —  and  at  less  cost  to  my 
hosts  !  "  he  said,  smiling,  as  he  turned 
toward  the  door. 

But  Val,  crutch  and  all,  sprang  be- 
fore him,  dashing  the  cap  from  his 
grasp.  "  Do  you  take  us  for  murder- 
ers ?  "  he  cried.  "  You,  who  are  so 
weak  that  you  can  scarcely  stand,  how 
far  do  you  think  you  could  get  out 
there  ?  Sit  down  again,  and  if  death  is 
C9i^iing  to  us,  let  us  meet  it  with  clear 
cqnsciences."  With  which  he  himself 
sank  on  the  nearest  chair  and  broke 
ix^to  sudden  sobs. 


''  And  my  conscience  ?  "  murmured 
the  stranger,  his  glance  lingering  half 
wistfully,  half  doubtfully  upon  Yal's 
bowed  figure.  Then  a  curious  light 
flashed  into  his  eyes.  "  See  here  I  "  he 
exclaimed  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice  that 
was  not  altogether  emotion,  nor  yet  en- 
tirely a  sneer.  "  If  your  sense  of  duty 
will  not  permit  you  to  send  me  away, 
and  mine  will  not  allow  me  to  remain, 
there  is  yet  no  need  for  heroics.  Fair 
play  can  settle  the  matter.  We  will 
draw  lots." 

Yal  lifted  his  head,  Brown  rose  to  his 
feet,  their  guest  confronted  them,^-- 
those  brilliant  eyes  of  his  questioning 
their  souls. 

"  This  blizzard  may  last  several  days 
longer,"  he  continued  with  the  eager- 
ness which  had  newly  come  to  him. 
"  There  is  barely  food  enough  to  keep 
life  in  two,  certainly  not  enough  to 
maintain  three  beyond  to-morrow,  in 
such  exhausting  cold  as  this.  Shall  not 
one  die  rather  than  three  ?  And  shall 
not  chance  decide  which  one- of  us.?  " 

"  What  you  say  has  common  sense  in 
it,  and  the  Lord,  not  chance,  will  order 
the  lot,"  Brown  answered  hoarsely. 
"  But  it  is  only  my  very  last  mouthful 
that  I  can  snatch  from  another  starving 
man.  There  are  crackers  to  keep  over 
to-morrow,  for  two  ;  and  we  will  all  eat 
this  bit  of  supper  before  we  ask  the 
Lord's  pleasure  for  the  three  of  us." 

The  meal  was  eateu  in  silence. 
Then  the  stranger  tore  a  couple  of 
leaves  from  a  note-book  into  various 
lengths,  putting  them  into  a  tobacco- 
pouch  which  was  hung  on  a  corner  of 
the  dresser,  and  from  which  they  agreed 
that  eaeh  man  should  drew  a  lot  in 
turn  according  to  age.  For  a  moment 
they  paused ;  Brown  and  Yal  pale 
through  their  weather  tan,  the  stranger 
with  a  faint  flush  tinging  his  white 
face.  The  three  pair  of  eyes  met  each 
other  steadfastly.  "  Let  us  pray  !  " 
cried  Brown,  and  dropped  upon  his 
knees  ;  Yal  followed,  and  their  guest, 
after  an  instant's  hesitation,  bent  his 
dark  head. 

Was  it  life  that  each  asked  in  silence 
of  his  Grod  ?  Or  among  the  three  did 
one  soul  utter  a  nobler  petition  ? 
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Brown  rose  and  thrust  a  grim  fist 
into  the  pouch.  The  slip  which  he 
withdrew  was  so  long  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  his  lot  was  to  re'main. 
His  lips  quivered  under  his  grey  mous- 
tache, but  he  neither  spoke  nor  glanced 
at  his  companions,  while  the  stranger's 
slender  fingers  swiftly  sought  their 
fate  ;  the  slip  was  much  shorter.  Then 
with  a  hand  that  shook  visibly  Yal  drew 
forth,  —  a  tiny  scrap  I  —  tragically  brief, 
as  the  future,  which  had  stretched  so 
for  before  his  five  and  twenty  yeara, 
was  suddenly  become  I 

He  sank  into  a  chair  beside  him  gaz- 
ing up  at  those  two  others,  from  whom 
a  distance,  too  wide  for  clear  seeing, 
seemed  suddenly  to  divide  him,  and 
smiled.  ''  It  is  all  right,"  he  heard 
himself  saying  with  a  dim  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction that,  whatever  lamentations 
were  clamoring  in  his  heart,  his  lips 
were  uttering  words  which  had  the  sem- 
blance of  courage  in  them.  "  I've  a 
a  better  hope  of  getting  through  the 
snowdrifts  to  Fletcher  than  an  old  man 
or  a  sick  man,  in  spite  of  my  game 
leg."  And  he  grasped  his  crutch  and 
started  for  the  door. 

"You  don't  leave  this  house  until 
daylight,"  Brown  burst  out  with  a  snort 
that  badly  hid  a  sob,  as  he  flung  a  stal- 
wart arm  over  Val's  shoulders. 

"Your  prospects  —  and  the  weather 
—  may  clear  before  morning,"  the 
stranger  said,  withdrawing  a  glance 
which  the  young  fellow  felt  had  sounded 
the  shallows  of  his  cheeriness. 

With  little  more  talk  they  settled 
themselves  for  the  night,  though  by 
tacit  agreement  nobody  went  to  bed. 
Brown  indeed  fidgeted  for  some  time, 
unbarring  a  shutter  every  few  minutes 
for  an  anxious  peep  at  the  chaos  out- 
side ;  thereby  admitting  gusts  of  snow 
and  wind  most  unwelcome  in  a  room 
whose  temperature  had  been  reduced 
below  freezing  point  by  forty-eight 
hours  of  firelessness.  But  Val  pres- 
ently ended  these  invasions.  "A 
watched  pot  never  boils,  old  chap,"  he 
exclaimed  affectionately,  looking  up 
from  a  letter  he  had  begun  to  write  ; 
and  Brown  with  a  grunt  seated  himself 
at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  dis- 


appeared into  the  collar  of  his  fur  over- 
coat. 

From  the  big  armchair,  which  their 
guest  still  occupied,  two  dark  eyes 
contemplated  Yal  bending  over  his 
paper.  That  letter  was  a  slow  busi- 
ness, and  chilled  fingers  and  ice  in  the 
ink  were  not  its  only  delays.  He  was 
no  eloquent  scribe,  this  young  telegraph- 
operator,  whose  despatches  had  rarely 
reported  more  than  the  movements  of 
trains ;  and  the  news  he  had  to  tell 
could  not  so  disguise  itself  that  his  own 
misery,  and  the  heartbreak  of  her  to 
whom  he  wrote,  would  not  stare  at  him 
from  between  the  lines. 

When  at  length  the  task  was  finished, 
those  observant  eyes  saw  him  raise  his 
head  and  listen  to  the  shrieking  of  the 
storm,  which  must  have  sounded  as  his 
own  sentence  of  doom,  for  there  was  no 
hint  of  lessening  in  it.  He  took  his 
crutch  hurriedly  and  made  a  couple  of 
steps  toward  one  of  the  windows,  then 
paused  with  a  glance  at  the  quiet  figured 
of  his  companions.  "Best  not  wake 
dear  old  Brown  I  "  he  muttered.  "  My 
going  will  be  awfully  hard  for  him 
when  the  time  comes  I  " 

He  went  back  to  his  chair,  lingeringly 
kissed  the  letter  he  had  written,  and, 
stretching  his  arms  over  the  table,  laid 
his  head  on  them.  For  yet  a  while 
longer  he  stirred  occasionally  with  sighs 
which  his  watcher  guessed,  but  at  last 
he  lay  motionless,  asleep,  as  men,  young 
and  strong  of  nerve  and  health,  have 
slept  the  night  before  a  death  whose 
certainty  was  more  hopeless  than  that 
for  which  Val  waited. 

The  tempest  outside  seemed  to  grow 
louder,  as  the  silence  inside  grew  more 
still.  The  lamp  fiickered  low ;  softly 
the  stranger  rose,  and,  lighting  another 
which  stood  ready,  returned  as  softly  to 
his  place. 

It  was  not  until  the  clock  of  the 
chimney-piece  pointed  to  five,-  that  he 
rose  again.  Slowly  he  buttoned  his  fur 
coat  —  then  paused  a  moment,  looking 
about  the  shabby  room,  and  from  the 
burly  figure  of  Brown  to  Val  out-flung 
across  the  table.  "illTot  much  like 
apostles,  either  of  them,"  he  murmured. 
"Nor  is  this   the  proper  background 
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for  the  conversion  of  a  sinner.    And 

vet "    There  Came  a  light  over  the 

worn  white  face  and  the  haggard,  dark 
eyes  glorifying  theln  wondrously.  "  As 
the  old  fellow  said,  —  Let  us  pray  I  " 

Six  hours  later  the  blizzard  was 
ended,  and  before  the  sun,  which  had 
shone  radiantly  all  that  afternoon,  had 
sunk  in  a  cloudless  west,  help  had 
come  to  the  imprisoned  men  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  help  that,  on  its  road  from  Fort 
Fletcher,  had  found  in  a  snowdrift,  of 
which  his  pale  coldness  seemed  a  part, 
the  body  of  the  stranger.  The  young 
officer  in  command  of  the  rescue  party, 
gazing  down  on  the  still  beauty  of  the 
face,  said  gravely :  "  This  is  the  man 
the  sheriff  has  been  hunting  ever  since 
that  last  shooting  row  in  Zenith  City  ; 
the '  Grand  Duke '  they  call  him,  and  the 
most  reckless  dare-devil  in  Montana/' 
Then  half  to  himself,  he  muttered,  while 
his  fingers  went  mechanically  to  his  cap, 
*'  What  a  smile  the  poor  chap  has,  —  as 
though  he  had  won  a  battle  I  " 

N.  M. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
OHBISTIAN   ORKEGE:    BIKELAS  AND  THE 
MARQUESS  OF  BUTE. 

The  continuity  of  Boman  policy  and 
Greek  culture  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  associated  so  familiarly 
with  the  name  of  Constantine,  for  a 
thousand  years  after  Bomulus  Augus- 
tulus  vacated  the  seat  of  the  Western 
empire  on  the  Tiber  in  favor  of  a  vaga- 
bond Gothic  barbarian,  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  notable  phenomena 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  phenomenon  with  the 
facts  of  which  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  very  intelligent  persons  either 
very  imperfectly  informed  or  altogether 
ignorant.  Why  ?  Partly,  no  doubt, 
from  the  lamentable  neglect  of  history 
in  our  scholastic  and  academical  reper- 
tory ;  but  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
from  the  nearer  relation  of  the  Western 
Bome  to  ourselves,  built  up  a^  we  are 
from  fragments  of  the  mighty  empire 
which  once  meant  the  whole  of  civilized 


Europe.  How  England  became  En- 
gland, France  France,  and  Spain  Spain, 
is  a  question  which  we  can  answer 
only  by  some  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  that  splendid  ruin,  set  forth  so  elo- 
quently in  the  first  six  volumes  of  our 
greatest  British  historian.  But  Con- 
stantinople, though  geographically  on 
European  ground,  is  to  our  Western 
imagination  connected  more  with  Vene- 
tian sea-rovers  and  Turkish  marauders 
than  with  any  continuous  policy  of  a 
stout,  self-sustaining  dynasty.  But  no 
serious  student  of  history  will  be  con- 
tent with  such  superficial  side-glances 
at  such  a  singular  political  fact  as  the 
continued  existence  of  the  East  Boman 
empire,  through  a  period  when  all 
western  Europe  was  undergoing  the 
throes  of  a  new  birth,  and  passing 
through  stages  of  the  most  significant 
variety.  He  will  endeavor  to  realize 
distinctly  from  what  causes  the  West- 
em  empire  fell,  scarcely  five  hundred 
years  after  its  foundation  by  Augu8tu» 
Caesar ;  while  the  Eastern  Bome,  gov- 
erned in  the  same  fashion  by  a  series 
of  absolute  monarchs,  from  the  deser- 
tion of  Bome  by  Constantine  to  the 
taking  of  Stamboul  by  the  Turks,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lasted 
more  than  twice  that  period.  The 
causes  that  led  to  the  early  fall  of  the 
Western  Ceesars  are  patent  enough. 
Military  violence,  Oriental  luxury  and 
sensuality,  and  the  infatuation  of  ab- 
solute power,  ruined  Bome  :  military 
violence,  which,  under  an  elective  mon- 
archy, means  a  continual  succession  of 
broils  and  bloodshed  by  a  class  of  men 
to  whom  the  sword  was  law,  and  who 
had  been  allowed  by  masters  who  were 
in  fact  their  slaves  to  become  the  arbi- 
ters of  all  social  disputes  ;  Oriental  lux- 
ury, which  means  the  annihilation  of 
the  self-dependent  hardihood,  on  which 
the  safety  of  States  depends ;  and  the 
possession  of  absolute  power,  which  in 
the  hands  of  weak  or  wicked  governors 
turned  citizenship  into  slavery,  and 
substituted  wholesale  massacre  for  au- 
thoritative law  and  discriminating  jus- 
tice. How  could  an  empire  stand, 
which  lived  in  a  chronic  state  of  civil 
war ;   and    sometimes,   to    satisfy   the 
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ambition  of  contending  factions,  liter- 
ally tore  itself  to  pieces,  having  three 
or  four  absolute  masters  at  the  same 
time  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  more  tough  longevity  of 
Eastern  Rome,  we  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish two  periods.  The  first  period 
is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  fifth  century,  from 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric  in  the 
year  401  to  the  year  476,  when  the  suc- 
cessor of  Augustus  retired  from  the 
public  troubles  of  a  rickety  throne  to 
the  private  seclusion  of  a  suburban 
villa.  Why  did  the  masterful  Visigoth 
at  that  critical  finale  of  Koman  history 
not  strike  the  humiliating  blow  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  now  for  three  gen- 
erations had  been  the  ostensible  head 
of  the  Boman  Empire,  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  then  secondary 
sojourn  of  the  Csesars  ?  In  fact  he  did 
go  first  to  the  eastward  section  of  the 
empire,  and  planted  his  foot  firmly  on 
the  very  ground  where  the  Macedonian 
had  planted  his  camp,  and  received  his 
captainship  as  destined  conqueror  of 
the  East,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Tigris,  and  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Hydaspes  ;  but  with  all  his  barbarian 
lust  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  Alexander,  he  was  sensible  enough 
to  know  three  things.  First,  that 
though  the  pomp  and  pride  of  Bome 
was  now  on  the  Bosphorus,  not  on  the 
Tiber,  the  rich  spoils  which  had  been 
accumulated  for  ages  in  the  West  were 
more  likely  to  promise  a  substantial 
booty  than  the  newly  equipped  splendor 
of  the  East.  Again,  because  the  Bos- 
phorus was  not  the  Tiber,  and  protected 
the  new  Bome  with  a  much  more  po- 
tent cincture  than  anything  that  Father 
Tiber  and  his  pretty  confluent  the  Anio 
could  present.  There  was  no  Golden 
Horn  in  Bome,  no  briny  barrier,  which 
only  a  well-appointed  navy  could  sur- 
mount ;  Ostia,  with  whatever  naval  aid 
it  might  boast,  was  twenty  miles  from 
the  capital.  And  yet  again,  his  kindred 
Tents  and  Goths  had  long  ago  made 
themselves  at  home,  in  various  respects, 
in  the  country  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  him  information 


or  active  aid  in  his  victorious  march  to 
the  old  Western  capital.  Accordingly, 
he  made  a  paction  with  Arcadius,  the 
then  emperor  of  the  East,  to  hold  his 
ground  with  the  state  of  a  king  as 
commander-in-chief  of  eastern  lllyri- 
cum,  which  included  Greece,  while  he 
marched  with  his  main  force  directly 
on  Bome  ;  and  in  the  year  410  tramped 
the  statues  of  the  Csesars  triumphantly 
under  foot.  Following  in  his  track,  the 
future  spoilers  of  the  Boman  Empire 
drifted  in  a  devastating  manner,  west- 
ward and  south-westward,  wiping  out 
France  and  Spain  and  Africa  succes- 
sively from  the  fellowship  of  Western 
Bome,  and  leaving  the  name  and  the 
strength  of  the  empire  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Constantinople.  The  second 
period  starts  with  the  notable  fact  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  Western  Bome, 
any  Bome  at  all  in  the  large  political 
sense,  but  only  the  half  of  that  mighty 
empire  of  the  CsBsars,  which  embraced 
the  best  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Tigris  in 
the  east  to  the  British  Isles  and  the 
Spanish  and  African  headlands  on  the 
west.  Constantinople  might  indeed  call 
itself  Bome,  a  mighty  city,  the  centre 
of  Boman  administration  and  Boman 
rule,  Boman  ideas  and  Boman  preten- 
sions ;  but  to  a  hostile  eye,  looking  at 
what  Genseric  was  doing  in  Bome,  and 
what  the  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards 
were  preparing  to  do  in  places  where 
the  Scipios  and  the  Caesars  had  estab- 
lished their  claim  to  a  world-wide  su- 
premacy, woald  not  this  new  Bome 
look  rather  like  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  remnant  of  a  broken  dynasty  unable 
to  maintain  itself  in  its  original  strong- 
hold ?  and  in  the  next  and  following 
centuries,  when  Italy  meant  anything 
but  Bome,  were  there  not  hostile  eyes 
from  more  than  one  side,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  fallen  giant,  and  deal 
out  to  the  new  Eastern  Bome  the  same 
measure  of  retributive  subjection  which 
Alaric  and  Atilla  and  Genseric  had  so 
sweepingly  dealt  to  the  West  ?  Most 
certainly  there  were.  Were  there  not 
Avars  and  Bulgarians,  Sclavonians  from 
the  north  and  from  the  west,  drifting 
down  like  hailstones  on  the  fairest  prov- 
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inces  of  classical  Greece,  literally  oblit- 
erating the  ancient  population,  but 
destined  to  appear  afterwards  as  the 
biform  creatures,  half  brigand,  half 
patriot,  that  made  themselves  so  stoutly 
prominent  in  the  struggle  for  national 
independence  in  1821  ?  ^ 

And  were  there  not  Persians  near 
neighbors  in  the  East,  not  forgetful  of 
what  a  proud  boast  their  predecessors 
the  Farthians  in  the  same  district  could 
make  of  having  broken  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  army  under  Crassus,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  republic  ?  —  and 
were  there  not  Seljouk  Turks,  spread- 
ing themselves  with  sacred  fury  and 
tiger-like  ferocity  over  the  rich  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  St.  Paul  had 
preached  his  most  prosperous  gospel, 
and  over  which  St.  John  had  spoken 
the  ominous  warnings  of  his  apocalyptic 
trumpet  ?  Assuredly  the  soil  was  sown 
with  danger  on  all  sides  ;  and  how  did 
a  motley  people,  neither  Greek  nor  Bo- 
man,  but  a  crude  mixture  of  both,  the 
devoted  mark  of  so  many  hostile  armies, 
destined  in  the  end  to  succumb,  manage 
80  long  to  keep  their  ground  ?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  excellence  of  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  established  by 
Constantine,  and  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors. To  such  a  mass  of  loosely 
welded  materials,  consistency,  unity, 
order,  and  efficiency,  could  be  given 
under  the  circumstances  only  by  an  ab- 
solute authority  from  above,  supplying 
the  want  of  a  formative  soul  from 
within.  A  Boman  people,  with  Boman 
feelings  and  Boman  character,. such  as 
had  conquered  the  world  by  the  sword 
of  the  soldier  and  the  sentence  of  the 
lawyer,  did  not  now  exist ;  and  what 
had  come  in  its  place  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Western  empire,— ^ a  military 
despotism,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
State  had  become  the  creature  of  con- 
tending factions,  with  the  sword  in 
their  hand,  and  violence  for  their  law, 
—  was,  in  political  action,  essentially 
self -destructive.     Nothing   remained. 


1  On  thiB  curlotiB  blending  of  brigand  and  patriot, 
a  most  interesting  book  is  '*  Koloeotronee,  the  Poet 
and  Warrior,"  (London :  FiBher  Unwin,  1892),  by 
Miss  Edmunds,  a  lady  well  known  by  her  Hellenic 
sympathies  and  pablloations. 


therefore,  but  a  purely  bureaucratic  des- 
potism, a  government  by  an  ordered 
array  of  public  servants,  who  on  their 
several  platforms  obeyed  the  nod  of  the 
supreme  director,  as  the  men  on  a  rail- 
way, at  their  several  stations,  obey  the 
whistle  and  the  signal  of  those  who 
direct  the  train.  How  this  widespread- 
ing  governmental  machinery  was  car- 
ried out  in  all  its  detail,  the  student  of 
history  will  find  learnedly  set  forth  by 
Gibbon  in  his  admirable  seventeenth 
chapter  ;  but  the  main  point,  of  course, 
was  this,  so  to  dispose  of  the  military 
force  as  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  dignified 
dependence,  ready  for  action  at  any 
moment  against  aggression  from  with- 
out, and  at  the  same  time  as  little  as 
possible  in  a  position  to  make  them- 
selves arbiters  of  the  supreme  power. 
Of  course,  in  an  elective  monarchy, 
occasions  could  not  be  wanting  for 
court  intrigue  and  military  ambition 
conspiring  to  weaken  the  central  force 
of  the  State,  by  making  it  subserve  the 
passion  and  the  fret  of  the  hour ;  and 
the  number  of  Byzantine  emperors 
who  either  mounted  on  steps  of  murde^ 
to  the  throne,  or  were  cast  from  it  bj 
the  hand  of  the  assassin,  is  unfortur 
nately  too  great  to  allow  us  to  imagine 
that  the  cunning  machinery  of  the 
Byzantine  bureaucracy  was  altogether 
free  from  the  lawlessness  and  the  vio- 
lence that  had  ruined  the  empire  of  the 
West.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  in  the 
Eastern  empire  a  cohesion,  a  unity, 
and  a  systematic  strength  sufficient  to 
repel  the  fitful  assaults  of  less  regu- 
larly marshalled  forces  ;  and  even  when, 
as  on  several  occasions,  these  foes 
stood  at  the  gates  of  the  new  Borne 
with  battle-axe  in  hand,  the  immense 
wealth  of  a  city,  the  centre,  for  centu- 
ries, of  the  commerce  of  the  East,  en- 
abled the  heads  of  the  State  to  buy  off 
an  invader  whom  it  might  be  difficult 
to  beat.  Add  to  this  the  not  infrequent 
possession  of  the  throne  by  men  of 
great  military  and  administrative  talent, 
such  as  Heraclius,  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  and  other  men 
who,  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  persistent, 
firm  hand,  regained  the  ground  which 
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their  feeble  predecessors  had  lost. 
And,  keeping  always  in  view  the  great 
«trength  of  the  position,  against  which 
only  a  persistent  and -sustained  attack 
like  that  of  Mohammed  II.  in  1453 
could  prevail,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how,  so  far  as  an 
array  of  physical  forces  was  concerned. 
Eastern  Borne  should  have  maintained 
her  position  so  stoutly,  through  a  long 
series  of  not  ignoble  dynasties,  beyond 
the  term  of  her  Western  sister.  But 
there  were  moral  causes  also,  which 
worked  quietly  and  must  not  be  over- 
looked. First,  there  was  the  inherited 
social  action  of  the  Boman  law,  which, 
from  Theodosius  and  Justinian  down- 
wards, gave  to  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  a  certain  security,  which  they 
<;ould  not  expect  from  the  dominance 
of  the  Seljouk  Turks  ;  then,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  that  deserved  the 
name  of  public  feeling  and  national 
tendency,  there  was  a  certain  unity  of 
social  force  in  the  Christian  Church 
essentially  Greek,  which  the  continued 
antagonism  of  Paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity through  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  could  not  allow  to  grow  up 
in  the  West ;  and,  lastly,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  that  could  deserve  the  name  of 
patriotism,  still,  amid  all  their  imper- 
fections and  corruptions,  there  prevailed 
in  influential  quarters  a  feeling  that 
they  were  Bomaus,  and  as  such,  en- 
titled to  hold  their  heads  high,  and  not 
bite  the  dust  basely  before  the  violence 
of  an  ignoble  conqueror.  Animated 
by  these  feelings,  Palaeologus,  the  last 
emperor  of  the  East,  fell  in  the  mid- 
heat  of  the  capture  as  manfully  as  a 
Christian  martyr  or  a  Spartan  Leonidas. 
We  have  been  led  to  make  this  hasty 
sketch  of  the  wonderful  continuity  of 
Greek  political  action  and  Greek  culture 
during  the  long  chaotic  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  perusal  of  the 
remarkable  volume  on  the  subject  lately 
put  forth  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  of 
which  the  title  is  given  below. ^  The 
noble    marquess,  though   he   only  ap- 

>  Seven  Essays  on  Christian  Greece.  By  Deme- 
trioe  Bikelas,  translated  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute, 
K.T.    Gardner,  Paisley,  1890. 


pears  in  this  volume  in  the  secondary 
character  of  a  translator  of  a  series  of 
essays  by  a  living  Greek  of  literary  rep- 
utation, is  not  the  less  entitled  to  the 
special  thanks  of  the  British  public  for 
the  intelligent  labor  he  has  spent  in 
making  these  essays  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  who  read  the  widespread 
English  language ;  for,  as  remarked 
above,  the  whole  subject  of  Byzantine 
and  post-Boman  Greek  has  either  been 
neglected  altogether  by  professed  schol- 
ars, or  hastily  dismissed  with  a  few. 
words  of  superficial  generalities  and 
partial  points  of  view.  Our  English 
point  of  view  in  judging  of  Greek  mat- 
ters has  been,  on  the  whole,  unfortu- 
nately anything  but  favorable ;  and 
this,  not  only  from  the  general  want 
of  charity  observable  in  international 
judgments,  leading  to  condemnation 
rather  than  to  approval,  but  from  special 
political  influences.  During  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  Turkish  occu- 
pation, England,  along  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  except  Venice,  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  extinction  of  the  Greek 
name  from  the  political  world  as  an 
accomplished  fact ;  and  when,  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1718,  the  queen 
of  the  Hadriatic  was  obliged  finally  to 
resign  all  claims  to  the  most  vital  centre 
of  Greek  life  —  the  Morea — no  man 
dreamed  of  acknowledging  a  separate 
independent  political  existence  in 
Greece,  any  more  than  they  were 
dreaming  of  a  French  Bevolution  or  a 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Greece  was  part 
of  Turkey,  as  Ireland  was  part  of  Brit- 
ain, that  was  all.  But  over  and  above 
this  very  natural  ignoring  of  the  Greek 
name  and  the  Greek  people  in  the  Eu- 
ropean world,  there  came  a  positive 
determination  and  a  traditional  policy, 
from  considerations  of  the  balance  of 
power,  to  keep  Greece  where  it  lay, 
trampled  beneath  the  hoof  of  the  Turk. 
A  black  cloud  was  looming  from  the 
north-east ;  a  stout  political  power  was 
seen  advancing  step  by  step  and  -stage 
by  stage  from  Moscow  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  fear  of  Bussian  sway  in 
the  Mediterranean  made  it  our  policy  to 
maintain  a  strong  Turkey,  and  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  troop   of   lawless 
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iGrreeks  and  Albanians  in  the  mountain- 
holds  of  Epirus  and  the  Morea  dream- 
ing of  some  modern  Thermopylee  and 
Salamis  in  the  resurrection  of  a  liber- 
ated Greece.  And,  finally,  when  the 
progress  of  events,  starting  from  the 
great  French  ferment  of  1789,  brought 
this  dream  of  a  liberated  Greece  into 
the  arena  of  diplomatic  discussion,  had 
it  not  been  for  Russia  and  her  kindly 
sympathies  with  her  co-religionists 
south  of  the  Thessalian  Highlands,  and 
her  ambitious  regards  towards  her  in- 
fidel neighbor  south  of  the  Pruth,  it 
seems  extremely  doubtful  whether 
either  England  or  Greece  would  ever 
have  given  their  names  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  ended  in  the  "un- 
toward event"  of  Navarino  in  1825, 
and  the  final  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent Greece  in  1830. 

Such  being  our  precedents,  and  such 
our  predisposition  towards  rather  an 
unfriendly  view  of  Christian  Greece 
and  Christian  Greeks,  no  better  cor- 
rective to  our  one-sided  habit  of  judging 
could  possibly  be  applied,  than  the 
statement  of  the  other  side  of  the  case 
from  such  a  learned  and  judicious  Hel- 
lene as  Demetrios  Bikelas.  There  is 
not  a  single  scene  in  the  whole  progress 
of  that  wonderful  drama,  from  Con- 
stantine  to  King  George,  which  he 
does  not  touch  with  the  feeling  of  a 
brother,  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the 
impartiality  of  a  judge.  The  essays 
are  seven,  and  their  mere  names  will 
be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  range  of 
reading,  and  the  sphere  of  political 
judgment,  which  the  wise  treatment  of 
such  a  various  theme  implies  :  "The 
Byzantine  Empire,"  **  Byzantinism  and 
Hellenism,"  "The  Subjects  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,"  "  Greece  before 
1821,"  "The  Formation  of  the  Modern 
Greek  State,"  "The  Territory  of  the 
Greek  Kingdom,"  and  "The  Greek 
Question."  In  the  first  of  those  essays, 
after  fairly  admitting  the  barbarities 
and  butcheries  which  stand  in  the 
front  of  the  record  of  the  ten  dynasties 
which  occupied  the  throne  during  the 
thousand  years  of  the  duration  of  the 
empire, — barbarities,  however,  be  it 
well  noted,  which  belong  to  the  general 


character  of  Oriental  despotism,  and 
to  the  evil  conditions  of  an  elective 
monarchy,  not  to  Greece,  —  he  stands 
stoutly  on  the  fact,  which  our  learned 
Hellene,  Finlay,  has  also  strongly  ac- 
centuated—  that  in  a  series  of  seventy- 
six  emperors  and  ^wq  empresses  who 
exercised  imperial  sway  during  that 
period,  "  there  never  was  long  lacking 
to  the  Byzantine  throne  the  manly  vir- 
tue which  that  lofty  station  demands  ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  sover- 
eigns who  occupied  it  showed,  them- 
selves not  unworthy  of  their  seat,  and 
were  no  dishonor  to  the  pages  of  their 
country's  history,  or  the  people  whose 
life  they  represented;"  while,  in  an- 
other place,  with  the  true  spirit  of  phil- 
osophic history,  he  remarks,  that  it  is 
as  unjust  to  judge  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  crimes  which  occasionally 
defiled  the  palace,  as  if  we  should  esti- 
mate the  French  people  by  nothing  but 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
the  Beign  of  Terror  in  1791.  And  fur- 
ther on,  when  taking  a  special  review 
of  the  array  of  barbarous  hordes  from 
East  and  West  who,  century  after  cen- 
tury, in  vain  spent  their  strength  to 
blot  out  the  Greek  name  from  the  Bos- 
phorus,  as  they  had  already  done  the 
Latin  from  its  antecedent  on  the  Tiber, 
he  makes  the  following  short  summa- 
tion of  the  invasive  exploits  of  the  Nor- 
mans, in  terms  not  over  complimentary 
to  us  :  — 

The  invasion  of  Byzantine  territory  by 
the  Normans  may  be  regarded  as  an  inci- 
dent cognate  with  the  Crusades,  although^ 
as  a  matter  of  chronological  sequence,  it 
began  somewhat  earlier.  After  their  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  a  portion  of  North- 
em  France,  these  barbarians  adopted  the 
use  of  the  French  language,  but  they  did 
not  relinquish  their  own  customs,  their 
nomadic  instinct,  and  their  hunger  for  con- 
quest. In  the  year  1016,  a  Norman  army 
poured  into  Italy  and  seized  the  provinces 
still  ruled  by  the  Eastern  empire.  Between 
1081  and  1084,  Robert  Guiscard  made  two 
expeditions  against  Greece  ;  but  although 
he  began  by  defeating  Alexis  I.  (Komne- 
nos),  he  did  not  succeed  In  establishing  any 
permanent  foothold.  About  sixty  years 
later,  the  Normans  attempted  a  new  expe- 
dition against  the  empire.    They  captured 
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Corfu  and  harried  the  mainland.  Bat  the 
Emperor  Manuel  I.  (Komnenos)  repulsed 
them,  carried  the  war  into  Italy,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  sue  for  a  thirty  years*  peace. 
Meanwhile  the  same  race  conquered  En- 
gland. The  difference  of  their  f  ortimes  in 
the  two  countries  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  comparative  superiority  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire*  at  the  time. 

In  the  second  essay,  on  Hellenism 
and  Byzantinism,  mainly  occupied  in 
correcting  and  qualifying  the  sweeping 
generalities  of  Montesquieu  and  the 
severe  verdict  of  Gibbon  with  regard  to 
the'  character  of  the  Byzantine  govern- 
ment/there  occurs  a  notable  passage  in 
reference  to  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  Constantinople,  which  dis- 
plays, in  a  few  striking  examples,  the 
attitude  which  Christianity,  from  its 
lofty  moral  platform,  can  always  main- 
tain against  the  iniquity  and  the  law- 
lessness of  the  secular  power.  Here  it 
is :  — 

It  was  not  the  normal  state  of  things  for 
the  Patriarch  to  be  the  tool  of  the  Em- 
l)eror,  or  for  the  Emperor  to  be  the  slave  of 
the  Patriarch.  On  the  contrary,  history 
has  preserved  the  record  of  plenty  of  cases 
where  the  jealousy  of  the  civil  or  of  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  for  their  respective  in- 
dependence brought  them  into  something 
very  like  collision.  In  fact,  the  truth  is, 
that  the  annals  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
bear  more  traces  than  do  those  of  many 
modem  European  nations  of  a  continued 
effort  to  put  in  practice  the  celebrated 
principle  enunciated  in  Italy  by  Cavour : 
*'C/a'e«a  libera  in  Stato  libero — a  Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State."  For  instance,  the 
Patriarch  Polyeuktos  forbade  the  marriage 
of  the  Empress  Theophano  with  the  Em- 
peror John  I.  (Tzimlskes),  with  whom  she 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  Nikephoros  II.  (Phokas)  ; 
the  Patriarch  Nicolas  continued  firm  in  re- 
fusing the  Holy  Communion  to  Leo  YI. 
(the  Philosopher)  after  he  had  contracted  a 
fourth  marriage,  in  defiance  of  the  canons 
of  our  Church,  with  Zoe  Karbonopsina  ; 
the  Patriarch  Ignatius  publicly  passed  over 
the  Caesar  Bardas,  in  consequence  of  his 
sin  with  his  half-sister,  when  the  prince, 
then  in  the  plenitude  of  unlimited  power, 
came  up  to  communicate  at  the  altar. 
Many  more  such  examples  could  be  cited, 
following,  in  great  measure,  from  attempts 
of  the  State  to  intrude  within  the  sphere  of 


ecclesiastical  authority.  The  i)oint  of  view 
from  which  such  things  were  regarded  can 
perhaps  hardly  be  better  summei  up  than 
in  the  words  addressed  to  the  Emperor  by 
Theodore  of  the  Studium  when  the  auto- 
crat had  taken  to  meddling  in  the  Icono- 
clastic controversy:  **0  King,  unto  thee 
hath  been  committed  the  civil  State  and 
the  army.  See  thou  to  them.  Leave  the 
Church  to  pastors  and  teachers.** 

In  the  third  essay,  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  their  char- 
acter and  their  works,  Mr.  Bikelas, 
always  in  agreement  with  the  judgment 
of  our  learned  Byzantine  historian, 
George  Finlay,  has  an  interesting  indi- 
cation of  that  branch  of  Greek  literature 
which  the  general  neglect  of  the  sub- 
ject, even  by  profound  scholars  In  this 
country,  will  be  our  apology  for  pre- 
senting at  length  :  — 

It  may  now  be  permitted  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  literature.  This  is  a  stand- 
ard by  which  it  is  always  possible  to  meas- 
ure the  intellectual  development  of  a  nation. 
In  this  particular  the  Byzantine  world  has 
been  very  much  cried  down.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  be  said  upon  the  other  side?  I 
shall  not  cite  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
which  are  rendered  illustrious  by  the  names 
of  Basil,  of  the  Gregorys,  of  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  of  Synesios,  of  Zosimos,  of  Stobaios, 
of  Mousaios,  and  of  so  many  others.  These 
men  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  last 
representatives  of  classical  culture.  The 
fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  of  them, 
and  especially  the  doctors  of  the  Church, 
should  be  considered  as  among  the  earlier 
glories  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Taking 
only  one  or  two  names  in  each  succeeding 
century,  we  find  in  the  sixth  the  remark- 
able historians  Procoplus  and  Agathias. 
In  the  seventh  lived  George  of  Pisidia, 
whose  works,  while  they  do  not  justify  the 
contemporary  judgment  which  compared 
them  to  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  are  a 
striking  proof  of  the  living  tradition  of  the 
classical  poetry.  The  eighth  century  was 
the  x)eriod  of  John  of  Damascus,  sumamed 
**  of  Golden  Streams,"  whose  religious  writ- 
ings have  become  the  basis  of  orthodox 
systematic  theology,  and  whose  words  of 
prayer  still  lend  a  voice  to  the  faith  and 
love  of  Christian  hearts  throughout  the 
Greek  churches.  The  ninth  century  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Photius.  The 
tenth  affords  the  examples  of  two  imperial 
authors,  Leo  YL  (the  Wise)  and  Constan- 
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tine  YII.  (Porphyrogennetos)  as  a  proof  of 
the  esteem  In  which  the  pursuit  of  letters 
was  held  upon  the  throne  itself.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Suidas  compiled  his  Lex- 
icon, and  Kedrenos  his  History.  The 
twelfth  is  distinguished  as  the  period  of  the 
learned  Bishop  Eustathios  and  of  the  let- 
tered Princess  Anna  Komnend.  The  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  increased  the  roll 
both  in  numbers  and  merit,  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  Italy  the  presence 
of  those  learned  men  who  bore  with  them 
the  intellectual  testament  of  classical  Hel- 
las. Thus,  the  last  benefit  which  the  dying 
East  conferred  upon  the  new-bom  West, 
was  to  transmit  to  her  that  heritage  of 
ancient  culture  of  which  she  had  been  the 
jealous  guardian  during  so  many  ages.  The 
emigrants  of  Constantinople  completed  the 
work  which  had  been  begun  by  the  immi- 
grants of  the  Crusades.  These  two  things 
—  first,  the  Crusades,  and,  secondly,  the 
diffusion  of  the  ancient  cultiu^  by  Byzan- 
tine scholars  —  comprise  that  epoch  of  ger- 
mination during  which  Western  £uro]>e, 
hitherto  shapeless  and  semi-barbarous,  grew 
into  modem  society. 

We  certainly  do  not  find  in  the  Byzantine 
authors  the  same  depth  and  originality 
which  mark  the  ancient  writers  whom  they 
copied.  Far  from  it.  But  there  are  many 
of  them  who  cannot  be  read  without  both 
profit  and  pleasure.  In  doing  so  we  are  at 
least  reminded  of  their  early  predecessors. 
In  a  word,  we  cannot  condenm  Byzantine 
literature  as  having  produced  no  remark- 
able works.  And  the  prejudice  with  which 
they  are  habitually  viewed  is  curiously  and 
strikingly  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  certain 
poems  which  had  been  lauded  to  the  skies 
for  centuries  as  the  compositions  of  Anac- 
reon,  have  now  been  proved  by  modem 
criticism  to  be  the  productions  of  anony- 
mous Byzantine  writers.  If  such  were  the 
verses  written  at  Constantinople,  who  shall 
say  how  many  works,  instinct  with  a  grace 
truly  Greek,  may  not  have  been  the  product 
of  the  same  atmosphere,  but  now  lost  for- 
ever ! 

While  on  the  subject  of  Greek  med- 
iaeval literature,  it  may  be  well  here  to 
make  a  passing  remark  on  the  language 
in  which  that  literature  is  couched.  On 
this  point,  as  on  the  general  subject  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  Greece,  the  most 
superficial  notions,  the  most  narrow 
prejudices,  and  sometimes  the  most 
complete  ignorance,  are  'found  to  pre- 


vail. It  is  not  uncommon ,  even  amongst 
men  of  large  culture,  to  hear  Greek 
talked  of  as  a  dead  language,  and  of 
modem  Greek  as  a  barbarous  corrup- 
tion, bearing  pretty  much  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  language  of  ancient  Athens 
that  Italian  does  to  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  Nothing. could  be  a 
greater  mistake.  So  far  from  being  a 
corruption,  in  any  fair  sense  of  that 
word,  it  is  the  only  language  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times  in 
the  most  perfect  purity,  without  one 
single  foreign  patch  on  the  fair  face  of 
its  presentment.  Certain  changes  the 
language,  no  doubt,  has  undergone  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries,  just  as  the 
English  of  the  present  hour  is,  in  some 
points,  notably  different  from  the  En- 
glish of  Chaucer  ;  but  these  changes  in 
the  case  of  Greek  are  much  fewer  and 
more  slis^ht  than  is  the  case  with  our 
British  tongue,  which,  from  the  loss  of 
its  native  formative  force,  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  borrowing  and 
patching  to  such  an  extent  as  makes,  to 
a  philological  eye,  corruption  its  normal 
state,  and  purity  a  pedantic  offence.  As 
contrasted  with  this,  the  few  changes 
that  modern  Greek  has  undergone  con- 
sist in  a  curtailment  or  loss  of  the  super* 
abundant  wealth  of  their  verbal  foims, 
with  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  Ba  and 
kx^  for  the  compound  tenses,  quite  anal- 
ogous to  the  use  of  av  for  our  conditional 
mood  in  classical  Greek.  Beyond  this, 
as  any  one  may  se^  by  a  glance  at  the 
Greek  writers,  from  Phranzes  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  Tricoupi,  Papar- 
regopoulos,  and  Paspates  in  the  pres- 
ent, there  is  little  or  nothing  of  any 
significant  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  Greek ;  and  one  might  as 
well  call  a  magnificent  old  yew-tree  cor- 
rupt from  which  a  few  superfluous 
branches  had  been  lopped,  as  to  apply 
that  term  to  the  language  used  in  the 
debates  of  the  Athenian  Parliament,  or 
the  leading  articles  in  the  daily  news- 
papers. In  fact,  the  perfect  purity  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  transmitted  to  us 
now  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand years,  from  Homer  downwards,  is 
a  phenomenon  altogether  unique  in  the 
history  of  human  speech,  and  can  only 
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be  explained  by  the  proud  conscious- 
ness which  the  Greek  people  possess  of 
using  a  language  which  conquered  the 
moral  world  in  the  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  the  intellectual  world 
in  the  form  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Dowered  with  such  a  catholic  organ  of 
varied  human  expression,  the  Greek  of 
the  present  day  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  indulging  the  proud  feeling  that, 
while  all  the  most  highly  gifted  na- 
tions —  Hebrews,  llomans,  English,  and 
French  —  have  borrowed,  and  must  bor- 
row from  him,  he  will  not  condescend 
to  borrow  from  them  ;  he  will  not  be  a 
traitor  to  himself. 

There  are  two  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit, 
as  an  apology  for  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe  that  modem 
Greek  is  a  corrupt  language.  The  one 
is,  that  there  exists  in  Greek,  as  in  all 
languages,  two  platfonns,  or  strata, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
of  which  the  lower  may  in  some  sense 
be  called  a  corruption.  The  lower  stra- 
tum i&  the  idiom  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  especially  the  un'educated 
or  less  educated  classes,  as  distinguished 
from  the  language  of  literature,  of  edu- 
cation, and  culture.  Thus,  in  England, 
we  have  a  Dorsetshire  dialect,  a  Lan- 
cashire, a  Yorkshire,  and  a  Cumberland 
variety,  forming  a  lower  stratum  of  the 
cultivated  English  speech  ;  call  it  vul- 
gar, call  it  popular,  call  it  corrupt  as 
you  will,  there  it  is.  Corrupt  it  cer- 
tainly is,  in  one  sense  —  viz.,  in  so  far 
as,  from  pure  carelessness  or  unlicensed 
foreign  admixture,  it  habitually  deviates 
from  the  standard  norm  ;  but  looked  at 
in  a  different  aspect,  so  far  from  being 
a  corruption,  it  presents  sometimes  to 
the  eye  of  the  historical  philologer  the 
original  type  of  the  word,  which  has 
been  lost  by  the  softening  process  of 
later  times,  and  assumed  the  form 
which  fashion  and  fortune  have  con- 
spired to  dignify  with  the  stamp  of 
classicality.  Thus,  for  example,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  Greek 
«7w,  for  an  egrg,  is  the  original  pure 
type  of  the  word,  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  the  Latin  form  ovum^  when 
the  y  is  softened  into  a  v,  and  the  clas- 


sical u6v,  where,  as  in  the  French  p^e, 
from  pater ^  the  consonant  which  sep- 
arated the  vowel  elements  altogether 
disappears.  In  the  same  way  Scotch, 
though  it  may,  from  a  merely  grammat- 
ical point  of  view,  be  looked  on  as  a 
corruption  of  English,  is  in  not  a  few 
respects,  the  oldest  form  of  English, 
and  as  much  entitled  to  hold  its  ground 
alongside  of  the  English  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  as  the  Doric  dialect 
of  the  Greeks  did  in  the  choral  odes  of 
tragedy  alongside  of  the  Attic  Greek  of 
the  dialogue.  The  overlooking  of  this 
bi-stratlAcation,  and  the  confounding  of 
two  things  so  essentially  different  as 
the  style  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  the 
people  and  the  standard  of  polished 
speech  in  literary  usage,  may,  no  doubt, 
have  been  one  cause  of  the  supercilious 
superficiality  with  which  some  scholars 
are  accustomed  to  denounce  the  so- 
called  modern  Greek  wholesale  as  a 
barbarous  corruption.  The  second  con- 
sideration that  may  be  allowed  to  serve 
as  an  apology  for  these  unreasonable 
denouncers  is  of  an  altogether  different 
description.  It  originates  purely  with 
ourselves.  From  the  breaking  off  of 
all  living  intercourse  with  the  Greek 
people,  after  the  absorption  of  their 
name  and  nation  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
we  were  thrown  upon  our  own  insular 
imaginations  in  regard  to  the  living  use 
of  the  living  Greek  tongue.  To  us  it 
became  practically  a  dead  tongue,  and 
we  dressed  it  up  as  a  dead  body,  with- 
out regard  to  any  functions  it  might  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  as  a  living  form 
of  historical  expression  between  man 
and  man.  And  in  this  way  we  took  it 
upon  ourselves  to  deal  with  Greek  as 
we  did  also  with  Latin,  and  pronounce 
it  in  any  way  we  pleased,  or  as  the 
habit  of  our  English  ear  might  lead  us. 
A  greater  barbarism  than  this,  in  the 
handling  of  any  language,  living  or 
dead,  cannot  be  conceived  ;  for  every 
language  has  its  own  music  —  what 
Cicero  calls  its  cantus  dicendi  —  as 
essential  to  its  character  as  the  mere 
printed  symbols  of  its  significance 
called  letters ;  and  the  organ  which 
apprehends  this  music  is  the  ear,  to 
which  every  mispronounced  word  is  a 
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jar  and  an  offence  ;  and,  worse  than 
this,  not  rarely  a  bar  to  all  mutual 
understanding.  What  intelligent  for- 
eigner—  French  or  Grerman,  for  in- 
stance —  would  know  of  whom  we  were 
speaking,  if  any  person  should  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  pronounce  •  Lord  Aber- 
deen or  Lord  Buffering  or  the  Duke  of 
Dev&nshirej  with  the  accent  on  the  pe- 
nult instead  of  the  antepenult,  the 
favorite  accent  of  our  English  tongue  ? 
And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  do 
with  Greek,  when  we  say  ayadoq  instead 
of  aya$6c,  and  Seog  instead  of  deoc.  The 
practical  consequence  of  this  is,  that  a 
highly  educated  Englishman,  who  has 
spent  five,  or,  it  may  be,  ten,  years  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford,  may  yet  not  be 
able  to  utter  a  single  intelligible  sen- 
tence of  kindly  human  recognition  or 
social  significance  with  the  people  from 
whom  he  professes  to  have  derived 
the  most  potent  stimulants  of  his  in- 
tellectual growth ;  and  this  unhappy 
wall  of  separation,  raised  up  between 
a  noble  people  and  a  noble  language,, 
he  may  justify  to  himself  by  saying 
that  they  talk  a  barbarous  language,  — 
whereas  he  himself  is  the  real  barbar 
rian,  and  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
systematic  corrupter  and  abuser  of  the 
accent  of  a  language  which  has  been 
handed  down,  with  characteristic  per- 
sistency, from  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, through  the  Greek  Church 
and  the  Greek  people,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  May 
we  not  hope  that  we  are  now,  at  last, 
not  far  from  the  day,  when  some  large- 
minded  and  large-hearted  Hellenist  in 
Oxford  will  come  forward  and  perform 
the  same  service  to  Greek  that  the  late 
Professor  Munro  of  Cambridge  did  not 
many  years  ago  to  Latin,  and  enter  a 
public  protest  against  a  pedagogic  prac- 
tice, equally  contrary  to  philological 
science,  to  the  comity  of  nations,  and  to 
political  expediency  ? 

The  remaining  four  essays  of  Bike- 
las 's  exhaustive  volume  —  "  Greece  be- 
fore 1821,"  "The  Formation  of  the 
Modem  Greek  State,"  "  The  Territory 
of  the  Greek  Kingdom,"  and  "  The 
Greek   Question"  —  cover  a  space  of 


political  i*ather  than  literary  interest, 
on  which  it  would  lead  us  into  too  wide 
a  field  to  enlarge  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  his  judgment  on  the  Greek 
question,  as  it  now  stands,  he  shows  in 
every  sentence  that  moderation  and 
good  sense  which  are  not  always  united 
with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  the 
name  of  Greece  is  so  calculated  to  in- 
spire. He  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
equilibrium  of  the  Balkan  States,  as 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878. 
There  is  plenty  of  room,  he  says,  in 
the  Balkan  peninsula  for  them  all ;  and 
their  respective  aspirations  can  be  com- 
bined in  one  common  understanding, 
as  soon  as  they  agree  to  a  common 
policy  of  compromise  and  conciliation. 
He  has  no  dreams  about  St.  Sophia 
being  turned  again  into  a  Christian 
temple  ;  and,  as  a  practical  man,  though, 
of  course,  no  lover  of  the  Turks,  he  has 
no  scheme  either  for  driving  them  back 
to  their  native  Asiatic  wilds,  or  en- 
throning a  Christian  Russia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  proba- 
bility is,  to  his  view,  that  Turkey  will 
give  up  her  western  provinces,  which 
are  to  her  a  source  of  weakness,  and 
concentrate  herself  in  Thrace.  If  she 
could  only  rid  herself  of  the  difficulties 
caused  her  by  those  European  territo- 
ries, and  rest  upon  Asia,  she  would  still 
secure  herself  a  long  era  of  prosperity 
for  Constantinople.  And  with  regard 
to  the  future  shaping  forth  of  a  compact 
Greek  kingdom,  he  speaks  with  equal 
decision  and  moderation,  as  follows  :  — 

There  may  be  still  some  warm  hearts, 
some  enthusiastic  imaginations,  that  delight 
in  visions  of  the  i>a8t,  and  are  roused  by  the 
great  idea  of  raising  again  the  Christian 
empire  once  enthroned  at  Byzantium.  But 
that  idea  has  long  ago  ceased  to  govern  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  nowadays  guide  the 
destinies  of  Greece.  It  no  longer  actuates 
the  movements  of  our  national  policy.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  the  Greek  i>eople  to  set 
up  a  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople.  What 
we  are  struggling  and  longing  to  do  is  this. 
We  hope  to  have  a  Greek  State  with  a 
northern  frontier  starting  eastwards  from 
the  Adriatic  at  some  i>oint  north  of  Corfu^ 
and  reaching  the  JEgetm  at  some  point  east 
of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  including  such 
part  of  Macedonia  as  is  Greek.    The  island 
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of  Crete  would  be  our  farthest  limit  south- 
ward. We  would  fahi  see  Montenegro 
aggrandized,  and,  between  such  a  Monte- 
negro and  ourselves,  an  emancipated  Al- 
bania, either  autonomous  or  attached  to 
ourselves  by  a  brotherly  tie.  We  would 
wish  that  our  northern  frontier  should  meet 
those  of  a  fully  expanded  Servia,  and  of  an 
enlarged  and  united  Bulgaria,  embracing 
not  only  the  actual  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Roumelia,  but  also  all  territory  which  is 
really  inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Bulgars. 
These  are  the  limits  of  Greek  aspiration  I 

And  stich  also  must  be  the  limits  of 
our  interview,  for  the  present,  with  one 
of  the  most  learned,  intelligent,  and 
judicious  representatives  of  living 
Greek  literature.  There  are,  thank 
heaven,  of  such  not  a  few ;  and  there 
can  be-  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantf^  of  our  higher  learning,  as 
well  as  a  wise  move  in  our  European 
policy,  to  cultivate  them,  both  in  their 
life  and  in  their  books,  somewhat  more 
largely  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  do.  In  such  a  course  of  kindly  rec- 
ognition the  Marquess  of  Bute  stands 
forward  in  this  volume  as  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  us  all. 

John  Stuabt  Blackie. 


Vrom  The  Spectator. 
WAS    TENNYSON   EITUEB    GNOSTIC    OB 

AGNOSTIC? 


It  is  stated  that  Tennyson,  like  the 
earlier  Gnostics,  was  at  one  time 
tempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
manifold  shortcomings  of  our  human 
world,  by  imagining  that  the  structure 
of  our  earth  and  its  social  system  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  creative  provi- 
dence of  a  powerful  but  limited  de- 
miurgus  not  quite  equal  to  the  task 
committed  to  his  hands.  At  least,  so 
Mr.  Knowles  says  in  his  notes  on  Ten- 
nyson  in.  the  NineUenih  Century  for  the 
present  month.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  we  .attach  any  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  statements  Of  course, 
Tennyson,  on  some  one  occasion,  must 
have  said  something  very  like  the  opin- 
ion reported  by  Mr.  Knowles,  namely, 
that  the  theory  of  a  Demiurge  with 
'Whom  alone  man  comes  into  direct  con- 
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tact,  was,  perhaps,  *^  the  nearest  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  of  the  world  which 
we  can  get."  But  we  do  not  suppose 
that  such  an  incidental  statement  meant 
more  than  the  remark  imputed  to  the 
ideal  king  in  ^'  The  Passing  of  Ar- 
thur:"— 

O  me  I  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world, 
But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond,   \ 
And  enter  it,  and  make  It  beautiful  ? 

That  is  a  fine  and  natural  expression  of 
Arthur's  doubt  and  despondency,  when 
he  finds  all  his  hope  of  eml^odying  a 
divine  chivalry  in  a  great  human  soci- 
ety ebbing  away  to  nothingness.  But 
though  such  an  expression  may  well 
befit  the  lips  of  even  the  ideal  king  of 
men,  when  his  life  is  ending  in  tragedy, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  ex* 
pressive  of  the  whole  life  of  such  a 
king  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  so.  No 
one  could  have  inaugurated  a  new  or* 
der,  such  as  Arthur  is  portrayed  as 
conceiving  and  partially  establishing, 
without  a  much  deeper  faith  in  the 
divine  power  within  and  above  him, 
than  could  be  placed  in  this  sort  of  sub- 
ordinate deity. 

Still  less  should  we  be  disposed  to 
attach  much  importance  to  Tennyson's 
own  [ohiier  dictum^  even  if  we  could  be 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Knowles,  who  does 
not  tell  us  that  he  took  down  Tenny- 
son's remarks  in  shorthand  as  the  con- 
versation proceeded,  had  not  omitted 
some  qualifying  word  which  would  in- 
dicate that  what  he  said  was  rather  a 
vivid  illustration  of  his  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  apparent  impeif  ections 
in  the  universe,  than  a  deliberate  solu- 
tion of  them.  This  kind  of  conversa- 
tional remark,  however  seriously  made, 
should  be  taken  together  with  all  a 
thinking  man's  other  remarks  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Knowles  would  have  done  much 
better,  had  he  communicated  his  few 
notes  to  Lord  Tennyson,  and  left  it  to 
him  to  usb  them,  in  conjunction  with 
other  illustrations  of  his  father's  faith 
and  doubts,  so  as  to  give  them  in  their 
true  perspective.    We  are  very  doubt- 
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ful,  indeed,  whether  a  considerable 
number  of  '^  personal  reminiscences," 
such  as  Mr.  Knowles  has  registered  for 
us,  and  appears  desirous  to  elicit  from 
other  friends  of  the  late  laureate,  would 
really  give  the  man  ^^  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived."  Would  they  not  rather  give  a 
variety  of  portraits  with  exaggerated, 
though  differently  exaggerated,  fea- 
tures, the  net  result  of  which  would  be 
a  portrait  exaggerated  on  all  its  sides  ? 
To  our  mind,  Mr.  Knowles's  portrait 
appears  one  of  which  the  gnostic  and 
agnostic  elements  are  considerably,  if 
not  e;xcessively,  exaggerated,  unless 
we  are  to  give  up  the  poems  as  the 
truest  of  all  expressions  of  Tennyson's 
deepest  faith.  We  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment,  for  instance,  that  the  saying 
recorded  of  Tennyson,  "There's  a 
something  that  watches  over  us,,  and 
our  individuality  endures ;  that's  my 
faith,  and  that's  all  my  faith,"  con- 
veyed anything  but  the  most  inadequate 
and  plainly  fragmentary,  not  to  say  in- 
finitesimal, proportion  of  his  faith, 
instead  of  being  "  all  his  faith."  Can 
we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
pot  part  of  his  faith  that  the  "Some- 
thing" was  a  Righteous  and  Holy 
Something?  Why,  every  religious 
poem  that  Tennyson  ever  wrote  —  and 
he  wrote  a  great  multitude  of  them  — 
would  prove  at  once  that  this  was  the 
most  essential  part  of  his  faith  ;  and 
yet  it  was  omitted  altogether  from  what 
Mr.  Knowles  tells  us  that  Tennyson 
announced  as  containing  "  all  his  faith." 
Again,  can  any  one  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  held  Christ's  life  to  be  a  direct 
revelation  of  the  divine  character  ?  yet 
that,  again,  was  not  included  in  this 
careless  obiter  dictum  which  Mr. 
Knowles  gives  to  the  world  as  contain- 
ing that  mfignum  in  parvOy  the  whole  of 
Tennyson's  faith.  We  take  leave  to 
say  Uiat  Mr.  Knowles's  reminiscences 
of  Tennyson's  religious  convictions  con- 
spicuously and  greatly  distort  the  reality 
of  the  poet's  mind  in  the  direction  of 
the  gnosticism  or  agnosticism  of  supe- 
rior persons.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  we  shall  take  leave  to  think  Mr. 
Knowles's  reminiscences  of  Tennyson's 
religious  convictions  a  very  much  di* 


luted  as  well  as  distorted  image  of  the 
convictions  we  find  impressed,  and  in- 
delibly impressed,  on  a  long  series  of 
poems. 

But  to  return  to  our  first  subject, 
Tennyson's  supposed  leaning  towards 
the  demiurgus  view  of  the  universe, 
which  we  do  not  at  all  beUeve  to  have 
been  more  than  a  mere  tentative  feeler 
put  out  by  his  imagination,  to  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  attach  any  particular 
importance  ;  otherwise  it  would  appear 
more  clearly  in  others  of  his  poems, 
and  not  merely  in  depicting  the  melan- 
choly reflections  of  King  Arthur's  last 
hours  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his 
unfaithful  wife,  and  was  expecting  that 
" last  great  battle  in  the  West"  which 
would  extinguish  his  lofty  hopes.  The 
demiurgus  theory  is  not  a  real  solution 
of  any  difficulty,  unless  indeed  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  the  discipline  and  pror 
bation  of  these  limited  and  subordinate 
deities  into  whose  care  portions  of  the 
universe  were  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  by  "  the  High  God,"  was  the 
main  purpose  of  that  "  High  God  "  in 
passing  over  creatures  like  man  to  ai 
subordinate  providence's  care,  and  con- 
sequently that  our  own  moral  and  spir- 
itual discipline  was  quite  a  secondary 
object  —  and  that  is  postulating  the 
existence  of  a  whole  class  of  beinsrs  of 
which  we  have  no  evidence  at  all,  in 
order  to  explain  our  own  intellectual 
and  moral  embarrassments.  If  it  is 
only  our  own  probation  and  discipline 
that  we  want  to  understand  better,  the 
explanation  offered  only  pushes  back 
the  difficulty.  It  explains,  perhaps, 
why  there  is  so  much  sin  and  ignorance 
and  error  in  our  subordinate  world. 
But  it  does  not  explain  at  allwhy  Omni- 
science delegated  to  a  being  of  partial 
knowledge  and  partial  holiness,  a  work 
which  he  himself  might  have  conducted 
so  much  better.  One  of  the  early 
Gnostics,  who  regarded  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  mere  demiurgus, 
represented  the  third  verse  of  the  first 
chi^ter  of  Genesis  as  a  passionate  and 
despairing  prayer,  instead  of  as  a  di- 
vine command.  Sitting  in  the  desola- 
tion of  the  chaos  which  he  was  supposed 
I  to  be  impotent  to  reduce  to  order,  this 
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despairing  maker  of  a  world  is  repre- 
sented as  uttering  the  passionate  ap- 
peal for  aid  to  the  most  High  God, 
"  Let  there  be  light !  "  —  to  which  the 
High  God  responds  by  granting  the 
prayer,  "And  there. was  light."  But 
all  this  was  pure  Gnosticism,  which 
means,  as  we  think,  the  ambition  of 
knowing  a  good  deal  more  than  it  is 
given  us  to  know.  The  Gnostic  was 
never  content  with  the  humble  task  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  actually  be- 
fore Mm.  He  loved  to  magnify  it,  to 
invent  new  and  imaginary  problems  of 
a  more  dignified  kind,  in  order  to  solve, 
by  their  aid,  the  proMem  which  really 
exercised  his  conscience  and  his  will. 
The  ancient  Gnostics  invented  long 
processions  and  emanations  of  dim,  di- 
vine personalities,  in  order  to  avoid 
what  they  regarded  as  the  desecration 
of  bringing  the  original  Creator  into 
too  close  a  contact  with  our  material 
and  impure  world.  But  the  modern 
Gnostic  does  not  invent  divine  pleromas 
and  processions  of  gods.  He  mingles 
curiously  Agnosticism  with  Gnosticism, 
and  professes  only  to  refine  and  manu- 
facture his  own  humanity  till  it  attains 
an  exaltation  or  springs  to  a  sort  of 
power,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  pre- 
viously unknown.  The  modern  Gnostic 
is  sometimes  a  theosophist.  He  pro- 
fesses to  purify  and  exalt  the  spirit  of 
man  by  his  rites,  till  he  can  exchange 
the  humble  position  of  a  finite  being 
who  stands  in  need  of  grace  to  keep 
him  from  falling  into  sin,  for  the  proof- 
armor,  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
magicby  which  man  is  qualified  to  rise 
to  a  position  above  ordinary  frailty  — 
the  position  of  a  Mahatma.  Now,  all 
this  was  totally  foreign  to  Tennyson. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  him 
than  the  humility  of  his  philosophy. 
He  loved  to  see  man  exactly  as  he  is, 
and  to  **  turn  to  scorn  with  lips  divine  " 
the  falsehood  of  magnificent  preten- 
sions. The  whole  motive  of  "  The  Pal- 
ace of  Art,"  for  instance,  is  to  paint 
the  folly  and  misery  of  superfine  intel- 
lectual pretensions.  He  no  more  under- 
took to  rehabilitate  man  by  degrading 
God  to  the  position  of  a  demiurgus, 
tban  he  undertook  to  exalt  man  by  in- 


itiatory rites  or  by  ascetic  feats  above 
the  ordinary  frailties  of  humanity*  He 
accepted  man  as  he  is,  and  God  as  he 
is  revealed  in  Christ.  He  saw,  it  is 
true,  that  there  are  difliculties  which  in 
our  present  state  we  cannot  surmount, 
even  in  the  Christian  revelation.  But 
it  certainly  never  occurred  to  him  to 
attenuate  these  difficulties  by  setting 
deliberately  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
divine  being  between  man  and  the  most 
High  God.  The  whole  of  his  poetry 
bears  witness  against  any  such  notion* 
It  is  poetry  of  which  humility  is  the 
most  prominent,  as  well  as  the  most 
touching,  feature.  The  sentences  on 
which  Mr.  Knowles  lays  so  misleading 
an  emphasis,  were,  in  our  opinion,  ivoh 
aginative  modes  of  stating  the  difficuK 
tiea  of  moral  evil,  not  in  any  sense  solu- 
tions ol  those  difilculties.  He  insisjied 
again  and  again  that  man  could  onh* 
walk  by  faith ;  that  if  he  would  insist 
on  knowledge,  he  could  not  walk  up^' 
right  at  all ;  and,  beyond  all  questions, ! 
the  faith  by  which  he  walked  was  the  i 
faith  that  God  had  entered  into  the  con^  i 
ditions  of  our  human  lot  in  the  life  of  [ 
Jesus  Christ.  He  expressed  this  conh 
viction  not  only  in  "In  Memoriam,"  in 
many  parts  of  which  he  deals  with  the 
incidents  of  Christ's  life  —  for'instance, 
with  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus — riu 
the  spirit  of  the  most  humble  faith,  but 
in  his  latest  poem,  "  Akbar's  Dream, V 
the  publication  of  which  was  really 
posthumous.  And  it  seems  to  us  about 
as  reasonable  to  throw  any  serious  doubt 
on  this  belief,  on  the  strengUi  of  sueh 
occasional  paradoxes  as  Mr.  Knowlefi 
records,  as  to  attribute  to  Professor 
Huxley  a  serious  conviction  that  Provi- 
dence is  playing  a  great  game  of  chess 
with  man,  because  he  has  so  for  a  mo- 
ment represented  the  inexoi^ble  Iaw3 
of  nature  in  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
his  lay  sermous.  Tennyson  no  doubt 
talked  freely  to  his  friends  of  the  theo- 
logical difiiculties  he  could  not.  aitr- 
mouut ;  but  we  do  not  think  that^tHSRse 
premature  confidences  and  isolated 
scraps  of  his  conversation,  which  Mr. 
Knowles  has  preserved  for  us,  shouM 
have  been  given  in  this  raw  conditiop 
to  the  world.    They  arc  not  at  9M  JiHely 
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to  promote  that  full  understanding  of 
the  n^an,  for  which  we  may  look  when- 
ever his  sou's  memoir  of  him  shall 
appear. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beriew. 
THE  AMIB  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  at 
the  present  time,  when  Bussia  is  again 
stretching   her    long    cuttlefish    arms 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan, 
and  when  the  Amir  Abdur   Bahman 
Khan  has  be^n  invited  to  confer  with 
the  British  commander-in-chief  at  Jal&- 
labad,  it  would  be  of  great  interest  if  I 
were  to  give  the  public  some  reminis- 
cences   of   this  Eastern  potentate,    so 
that    Englishmen     might    understand 
what  manner  of  man  he  is,  and  whether 
it  is  his  firm  purpose  to  throw  in  his 
lot  w.'th  the  English  in    the  struggle 
between  England  and  Bussia  for  su- 
premacy in  Asia,  a  struggle  which  is 
inevitable,  however  long  it  may  be  de- 
layed by  forbearance,  discretion,  and 
energetic  preparation.    I  have  indeed 
little  to  say  that  is  new.    I  have  never 
seen  the  amir  since  the  11th  of  August, 
1881,  when,  at  the  close  of  long  and 
anxious  negotiations,  after  his  recogni- 
tion as  sovereign  of  Afghanistan,  he 
was  received  in  state   under  the  walls 
of  Kdbul  by  General  Sir  Donald  Stew- 
art and  myself,  and  immediately  after 
the  interview  we  left  to  overtake  the 
army  which  had  already  commenced  its 
homeward  march.    I  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  him  when,  some 
years  later,  he  visited  Lonl  Dufferin  at 
Bawulpindi,  and,  beyond  a  few  formal 
and  friendly  letters,  I    have    had  no 
farther  communication  with   him.     I 
am  thus  in  a  less  favorable  position  for 
appreciating'any  change  in  the  temper 
and  policy  of  the  amir  than  any  of  those 
officers  who  conduct  the  present  rela- 
tions of  the  government  with   K4bul. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  negotiations 
which    ended  with    his  acceptance  as 
ruler  of    Afghanistan   enabled  me   to 
form  a  very  good  idea  of  his  character 
and  disposition,  while  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  Abdur  Bahman  has  in 


any  important  particular  changed  his 
policy.  The  estimate  which  I  formed 
of  him  and  reported  to  the  government 
of  India,  after  my  first  interviews  with 
him  at  Zimma,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  sagacity,  ability,  and  resource,  the 
best  and  most  energetic  of  all  the  Ba- 
rakzai  family,  has  been  justified  by  the 
history  of  the  past  eleven  years.  Even 
should  Abdur  Bahman  now  lose  his  hold 
of  power,  which  I  do  not  believe,  and 
fall,  overwhelmed  by  his  enemies,  he 
would  leave  behind  him  a  record  sec* 
ond  to  no  Oriental  prince  of  this  gener- 
ation for  courage,  determination,  and 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  hold- 
ing his  turbulent  countrymen  in  sub- 
jection. It  is  not  to  be  pretended  that 
the  principles  of  domestic  policy  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  amir  are 
such  as  the  sentiment  of  western  Eu- 
rope would  approve.  They  are  harsh, 
rapacious,  and  cruel.  They  take  little 
account  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people,  and  require  an  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  the  ruler,  who  asserts  and  pos- 
sibly believes  that  he  holds  his  throne 
by  divine  right,  foi^etting  that  he  was 
a  Bussian  refugee  whom  the  British 
government  found  it  convenient  to 
adopt.  But  the  drastic  methods  of  the 
amir  and  his  constant  appeal  to  the 
sanctions  of  the  scaffold  are  probably 
the  only  means  by  which  the  wild  inde- 
pendent Afghans  can  ever  be  moulded 
into  a  homogeneous  people  possessing 
sufficient  national  consistency  to  resist 
foreign  pressure  or  attack.  Before  the 
somewhat  savage  administration  of  the 
amir  be  criticised  unfavorably,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal, 
and  the  results  which  he  desires  to  at- 
tain. 

Of  all  the  races  with  which  the  En- 
glish have  come  in  close  contact,  the 
Afghans  are  the  most  uncivilized  in  na- 
ture and  grain.  They  are  fierce,  blood- 
thirsty, fanatical,  and  treacherous ;  their 
good  qualities  are  of  the  elementary, 
domestic  kind,  and  their  highest  virtue 
is  courage,  which  they  possess  in  a  con- 
spicuous degree.  They  are  uncivilized 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  without  any 
national    cohesion    or     responsibility. 
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Each  man  is  independent  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  rejects  the  authority  of  even 
tribal  chiefs.  No  doubt  there  are,  in 
every  clan  or  tribe,  men  of  prominence 
for  their  wealth,  or  prowess,  or  cunning, 
who  command  a  certain  following. 
But  their  influence  is  personal  and  tem- 
porary', and  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it 
has  sprung  up.  In  some  quiet  Utopia 
where  the  individual  might  be  allowed 
to  develop  in  peace,  this  intense  indi- 
viduality might  be  no  disadvantage. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  a  country  like 
Afghanistan,  torn  with  intestine  discord 
and  jealously  regarded  by  powerful 
neighbors.  The  only  chance  for  a  con- 
tinued national  existence  is  to  find  a 
ruler  like  Abdur  Bah  man,  who  may 
force  his  people  into  an  unaccustomed 
mould  and  teach  them,  by  the  most 
summar}*^  procedure,  that  their  first  duty 
is  to  the  State  rather  than  to  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Until  this 
primitive  lesson  be  learned,  no  people 
can  emerge  from  barbarism  and  join 
the  community  of  reasonable  men. 
Maharaja  Bunjit  Singh  taught  this  to 
the  Sikhs,  who  were  almost  as  indepen- 
dent and  lawless  as  the  Afghans,  and 
made  of  them  a  powerful  and  disci- 
plined nation  of  soldiers.  This  is  what 
the  amir  is  trying  to  do  with  his  sub- 
jects, but  the  difficulty  is.  greater  owing 
.  to  the  hatred  and  jealousy  existing  be- 
tween the  tribes,  which  keep  up  blood 
feuds  with  a  ferocity  even  Corsica  would 
fail  to  understand.  When  we  were  in 
Afghanistan  we  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  negotiate  with  any  compact 
body  of  tribal  chiefs,  either  in  the 
Kohistdn,  Kdbul,  Jaldlabad,  or  Ghazni 
districts.  Each  chief  had  different  in- 
terests and  had  to  be  approached  sepa- 
rately, while  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  authority  of  any  one  was 
recognized  by  the  tribe  or  clan  of  which 
he  professed  to  be  the  leader.  This 
democratic  impatience  of  control  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  Afghans,  and  is  the  most 
striking  national  characteristic.  The 
Biluch  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  country 
to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Afghan- 
istan, are  as  amenable  to  authority  as 
the  Afghans  are  the  reverse.  Their 
constitution  is  strictly  aristocratic,  and 


they  obey  their  hereditary  chiefs  so 
implicitly  that  they  are  far .  easier  to 
control.  Sir  Bobert  Sandeman,  who 
has  lately  died  and  whose  loss  is  irrep^ 
arable,  for  he  was  an  officer  of  infinite 
merit,  held  the  Biluch  tribes  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  by  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  chiefs  who  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  counsellor  and  referee, 
and  if  one  rebelled  and  broke  away  he 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  united  action 
of  the  others.  But  I  very,  much  doubt 
whether  the  English  could  ever  govern 
northern  Afghanistan  with  comfort  or 
credit.  There  are  no  men  of  authority  • 
to  act  as  buffers  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  a  responsible 
administration  which  had  behind  it  a 
critical  public,  a  free  press,  and  news- 
paper correspondents,  could  not  adopt 
the  rules  of  conduct  which  the  amir  has 
found  generally  sufficient.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Bussia,  which  is  almost 
as  rough  and  uncivilized  in  its  proced-^ 
ure  as  the  present  government  of  K^-^ 
bul,  and  which  is  not  encumbered  by 
any  of  the  impedimenta  virtntis,  such 
as  conscience,  publicity,  or  criticism, 
could  keep  the  Afghans  in  far  better 
order  than  we  could  pretend  to  do. 
Bussia  would  carefully  elaborate  a  re- 
volt, in  the  most  conspicuous  place  and 
the  most  dramatic  manner,  and  would 
then  suppress  it  with  the  utmost  rigor^ 
giving  quarter  to  neither  men,  women, 
nor  children.  A  few  tiiousand  victims, 
thus  sacrificed,  would  produce  so  great 
an  effect  that  the  lesson  would  only 
have  to  be  repeated  at  long  intervals. 
That  Bussia  deliberately  plans-  coups  de 
thMtre  of  this  nature  is  well  known  to 
all  students  of  her  policy.  As  an  ex- 
ample, we  have  the  massacre  of  Geok 
Tepe,  where  the  Tekke  Turkomans 
were  crushed,  while,  twenty  years  ago, 
the  correspondence  of  the  governors- 
general  of  Turkestan  and  Orenburg 
taught  us  that  the  phrase  ^^  to  enlarge  a 
programme,"  signified  irritating  a  peo- 
ple into  war  in  order  to  annex  their 
country.  But  it  is  inconvenient  fotr 
civilized  governments  to  employ  these 
forcible  arguments  as  part  of  their  ordi* 
nary  procedure.  Wlien  they  do  so 
occasionally  or  accidentally  the  effect  is 
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ooDsidferable,  for  even  uninteutiona] 
vigor  iuiprefises  the  world.  The  most 
adfhirable  -  and  effective  au4ion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  foreign  policy  was  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  for  no  par- 
ticular reason  that  we  know  of.  But 
it  immensely  impressed  the  Oriental 
imagination,  and  without  it  the  admin- 
istration of  Egypt  under  Lord  Salisbury 
would  not  have  been  the  splendid  suc- 
cess which  Europe  has  acknowledged. 
It  is  only  northern  and  central  Afghan- 
istan proper  to  which  these  remarks 
apply.  The  people  of  western  and 
southern  Afghanistan  are  easy  to  gov- 
ern, and  Kandahdr  and  Herdt  might  be 
held  without  fear  of  popular  revolt. 
.  Nor  are  the  Tdjiks  and  Usbegs,  who 
form  the  industrious  population  of 
Afghan  Turkestan,  south  of  the  Oxus, 
either  warlike  or  fanatical.  But  there 
will  never  be  any  question  of  British  in- 
terference beyond  the  Hindoo  Khoosh. 
Should  Afghanistan  be  ever  divided  as 
Hie  result  of  a  war  between  England 
and  Russia,  Turkestan  and  Herdt  would 
fall  naturally  to  Russia,  and  Kandahdr 
aufi  Kdbul  to  England.  AYe  should 
have  the  most  thorny  and  unprofitable 
share  of  the  partition. 

But  there  is  no  occasion  to  discuss 
the  division  of  Afghanistan  while  the 
present  amir  is  on  the  throne,  and  re- 
mains a  friendly  ally  and  feudatory  of 
England.  For  some  time  past,  infor- 
mation has  reached  England  that  he  is 
hard  pressed  by  his  insurgent  subjects, 
and  that  his  tyrannical  administration 
had  excited  revolt  in  various  parts  of 
his  dominions.  Indeed,  he  has  made 
tkese  internal  disturbances  the  excuse 
for  postponing  and  endeavoring  to  al- 
together avoid  a  meeting  with  the 
commander-in-chief  at  Peshawar  or  Je- 
Idlabad,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  viceroy.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Abdur  Rahman  will  put  down  the 
present  insurrection,  which  seems  to 
have  been  more  serious  than  usual, 
with  the  same  success  as  has  attended 
his  military  operations  throughout  his 
reign.  Whoever  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try may  be,  chronic  insurrection  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  in  the 
hill}'  parts  of  the  country,  revenue  is 


never  collected  except  by  armed  force. 
The  dwellers  in  the  plain  country  about 
Maiddn,  Loghar,  Kdbul,  and  Kandahdr 
are,  from  the  necessities  of  their  posi- 
tion, much  more  punctual  in  their  pay- 
ments ;  but  the  Hazdras,  against  whom 
the  present  campaign  has  been  directed, 
and  who  inhabit  the  wild  and  moun- 
tainous country  between  Ghazni  and 
Herdt,  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, and  can  offer  a  serious  resist- 
ance to  even  disciplined  troops.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  neither  cohesion 
nor  organization,  and  it  is  for  defensive 
warfare  in  a  mountainous  country  in 
which  they  are  alone  formidable.  The 
subjection  of  the  Hazdras  may  be  a 
tedious  and  difficult  business,  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be 
successfully  accomplished,  in  the  same^ 
way  as  the  amir  reduced  the  Ghilzais,  a 
more  warlike  tribe  and  infinitely  better 
armed.  A  Berlin  correspondent,  tele- 
graphing on  the  15th  November  to  a 
London  journal,  states  that  the  Hazdras 
have  obtained  guns,  probably  from  the 
Russians  through  Persia,  and  intend  to 
continue  their  resistance,  while  the 
amir  has  been  compelled  to  increase  his 
attacking  forces  by  eight  thousand  men. 
The  rumor  as  to  Russian  guns  is  in- 
credible, nor  is  it  likely  that  the  latest 
information  on  Afghan  politics  would 
reach  us  from  Berlin  ;  but  the  report  is 
significant  as  showiug  the  Continental' 
opinion  that  the  Russians  are  disposed 
to  assist  the  enemies  of  Abdur  Rahman. 
This  opinion  I  believe  to  be  correct, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  by  Russia  to 
enter  into  closer  relations  with  the  amir 
and  which  were  very  active  during  the 
reign  of  his  uncle  Sher  Ali,  have  been 
received  by  him  with  extreme  coldness, 
and  that  the  Russian  government  fully 
understand  that  in  the  eventualities  of 
the  future  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  firm 
friend  of  England,  and  would  see  no 
attractions  in  a  Russian  alliance. 

The  question  of  the  probable  policy 
of  the  amir  is  a  most  important  one 
to  determine,  for  complications,  which 
might  at  any  moment  become  critical, 
may  arise  between  England  and  Russia, 
as  was  the  case  at  Penjdeh,  in  1886, 
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when,  if  the  government  had  not  with- 
drawn from  the  position  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain,  there 
would  have  been  a  declaration  of  war. 
So  interesting  is  this  question,  and  so 
much  does  it  dominate  the  future  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Afghanistan 
and  determine  the  security  of  our  strate- 
gic position  on  the  North-west  frontier, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
the  reasons  which  seem  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  the  amir  is  constant  to  the 
British  government,  and  deserves  our 
continued  encouragement  and  support. 
To  do  this  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to 
the  reports  of  the  confidential  agents 
whom  I  sent,  by  the  orders  of  the  vice- 
roy, to  interview  Abdur  Rahman  after 
he  had  left  Russian  protection  at  Tash- 
kend,  and  had  crossed  the  Oxus  into 
Afghan  Turkestan,  and  compare  them 
with  my  own  estimate  of  his  intentions 
and  sentiments  towards  Russia,  formed 
after  lengthened  converaations  with 
him. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  policy  of 
the  amir  has  been  generally  in  accord 
with  what  he  frankly  declared  before 
he  came  to  the  throne.  When  I  first 
met  him  he  might  have  been  described 
as  a  moneyless  adventurer.  The  great 
mass  of  the  nobles  were  opposed  to 
him.  His  motley  followers  were  badly 
clothed  and  badly  armed.  The  capital 
was  occupied  by  a  powerful  British 
army  ;  and  yet  Abdur  Rahmau  met  me, 
on  the  important  occasion  which  was  to 
decide  his  future,  with  a  frankness, 
equanimity,  and,  indeed,  indifference  to 
good  or  evil  fortune,  which  was  singu- 
larly engaging.  He  was  so  far  unlike 
his  countrymen  that  he  seemed  too 
proud  to  lie  or  equivocate  even  to  ob- 
tain an  advantage  for  himself.  Nor 
would  he  say  a  word  against  the  Rus- 
sians or  profess  any  enmity  towards 
them  ;  although  a  weaker  man  might 
have  thought  that  this  would  be  the 
best  way  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  English  hosts.  On  every  question, 
whether  of  the  administration  of  his 
country,  its  foreign  policy,  the  division 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  severance  •  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  portions  from 
K&bul,  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  and 


arms  he  was  to  receive,  or  the  expul- 
sion of  hostile  or  doubtful  chiefs,  he 
delivered  himself  with  a  directness  and 
vigor  which  bore  the  impress  of  truth, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never 
found  in  his  policy  anything  inconsis- 
tent with  the  assurances  he  gave  us  pre- 
vious to  his  accession. 

There  are  many  points  to  which  the 
English  government  may  doubtless  take 
exception  in  the  conduct  and  procedure 
of  the  amir,  but  these  are  all  capable  of 
explanation.    In  the  first  place  it  might 
be  fairly  argued  that  his  action  was 
unfriendly  in   the    constant    intrigues 
which  he  has  been  carrying  on  to  ex- 
tend his  influence  over  the  tribes  and 
khanates  on  the  British  border,  which 
have  been  over  and  over  again  declared 
to  be  beyond  the   Afghan   sphere  of 
influence.    In  Chitral,  and  Sw&t,  and 
Bajour  and  Yassin,  and  with  the  tribes 
of  the  Khyber,  he  has  more  or  less  in- 
trigued, and  some  plain  speaking  has 
been  necessary  to  compel  him  to  re* 
strain   his    encroaching    hands.      Top 
much  importance  must  not  be  attached 
to  incidents  of  this  character.    It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the 
Punjab,  inclusive  of  Kashmir,  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  Afghan  supremacy, 
and  that  in  our  very  last  battle  in  thQ 
Punjab,  at  Gujer&t,  in  1849,  an  Afghan 
contingent  was  present  to  share  in  the 
spoils  of   the   anticipated    victory.    It 
was  only  seventy  years  ago  that  the 
Afghans    were    finally    expelled    from 
Kashmir  by  Maharaja  Runjit  Singh. 
It  was   not  till  1836   that  they  were 
driven  from  Peshawar  after  a  pitched 
battle  in  which  Sirdar  Ilari  Singh,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Sikh  generals, 
was    slain.    Thus,   by   sentiment    and 
tradition,  the  amir  of  Afghanistan  has 
a  direct  connection  with  the  Punjab, 
and    he  doubtless   considers   that   the 
Afghan  tribes  on  the  border,  belong- 
ing to  his  race  and  creed,  should  prop- 
erly be  counted  amongst  his  subjects, 
although  the  truth  is  that  these  wild 
tribes  have  never  given  their  allegiance 
to  any  ruler  of  Kdbul.    Our  good  and 
trusty    ally.    Amir    Dost    Muhammad 
Khan,  who  rendered  excellent  service 
during  the  Mutiny,  was  just  as  fond  as 
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Abdur  Eahmau  of  encroaching  on  the 
border,  and  Lord  Lawrence,  who  then 
governed  the  Punjab,  had  to  address 
him  more  than  once  on  the  subject  in 
peremptory  fashion.  The  treaty  of  the 
30th  March,  1855,  between  the  British 
government  and  Amir  Dost  Muhammad 
Khan  recognized  that  chief  as  ruler  of 
Kdbul  and  all  those  neighboring  dis- 
tricts the;^  in  his  actual  possession  ;  but 
his  claims  to  the  Afghan  khanates 
above  mentioned,  were  repudiated  and 
denied  both  in  1857  and  1858.  But 
these  tribes  are  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  even  if  they  had  not 
the  British  government  to  back  them. 
Take  the  Afridis  of  the  Khyber  Pass, 
for  example  ;  they  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  declare  that  they  have 
seen  kings  come  and  go  through  their 
mountains,  but  had  never  themselves 
paid  homage  to  any  monarch,  and  to 
emphasize  their  boast  they  plundered 
the  baggage  of  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan  the 
last  time  he  passed  through  their  coun- 
try. 

The  second  matter  susceptible  of  im- 
provement is  in  the  tone  which  the 
amir  has  ordinarily  assumed  towards 
the  British  government  since  he  was 
nominated  by  them  as  sovereign,  and 
which  should  never  have  been  tolerated 
for  a  moment.  Instead  of  his  attitude 
being  that  of  a  man  under  immense 
obligations  to  the  government  for  every- 
thing he  possesses  and  enjoying  large 
subsidies  by  means  of  which  he  main- 
tains his  position,  he  has  habitually 
adopted  a  de  haul  en  has  style  which 
has  been  particularly  aggravating  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Calcutta.  To  expect 
an  Afghan  to  feel  gratitude  was,  of 
course,  ridiculous,  and  in  my  fii*st  inter- 
view with  him  he  was  very  careful  to 
point  out  that  he  considered  that  in 
making  him  the  offer  of  the  throne  we 
were  only  trying  to  shift  on  to  his 
shouldei's  a  burden  which  we  were  un- 
able any  longer  to  carry  ourselves. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  true  position, 
and  Abdur  Bahman  was  too  frank  to 
pretend  to  ignore  it.  At  the  same  time, 
in  subsequent  correspondence  a  respect- 
ful style  should  have  been  insisted  on. 

Another    subject    of   complaint    has 


been  the  relentless  manner  in  which 
the  amir  has  hunted  to  death  or  exile 
all  the  chiefs  against  whom  he  had  a 
grudge,  although  many  of  them  were 
known  to  be  friends  of  the  English,  and 
had  been  specially  commended  by  me 
to  his  kindness  and  protection.  But 
this  recommendation  we,  unfortunately, 
were  unable  to  enforce.  Our  retire- 
ment, owing  to  political  exigencies,  was 
so  hasty  and  so  complete,  no  influential 
representative  of  the  British  govern- 
ment being  left  behind  at  Kdbul,  that 
we  were  unable  to  assure  the  safety  of 
our  friends,  a  great  number  of  whom 
found  it  convenient  to  leave  Afghan- 
istan with  us,  and  their  vast  following 
of  women,  children,  and  retainers 
largely  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
retiring  army.  Of  those  who  remained 
behind,  all  whom  the  amir  considered 
to  have  been  hostile  to  himself  or  to  his 
father,  or  to  his  branch  of  the  family, 
were  ruined.  This  is  ever  the  curse  of 
a  temporary  occupation,  especially  in 
barbarous  countries.  As  it  was  in  Af- 
ghanistan so  will  it  be  now  in  Uganda 
should  the  government  decide  to  with* 
draw  from  the  position  which  they  have 
taken  up.  All  the  friends  of  England 
will  be  massacred,  and  English  influ- 
ence in  central  Africa  will  disappear. 

But  the  amir  is  not  to  be  too  harshly 
blamed.  He  knew  his  enemies  and  his 
friends  very  well ;  and  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Tashkend  and  Samarkand, 
where  he  brooded  over  his  misfortunes, 
only  quickened  his  desire  for  revenge. 
The  Afghan  has  a  very  tenacious  mem- 
ory for  injuries,  and  he  never  fails  to 
avenge  them  should  an  opportunity  oc- 
cur. The  disgrace  of  the  ruin  of  our 
Afghan  friends  rests  not  with  the  amir, 
but  with  the  government  of  India. 

Our  last  grievance,  which,  though  a 
serious  one,  is  quite  capable  of  being 
removed  by  negotiation,  is  the  heavy 
and  almost  prohibitive  customs  duties 
which  are  imposed  upon  British  mer- 
chandise, and  cripple  our  trade  with 
Afghanistan  and  a  great  portion  of  cen- 
tral Asia.  If  we  had  not  been  in  so 
great  a  hurry  to  leave  Afghanistan,  and 
if  a  comprehensive  treaty  had  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  amir,  we  could  easily 
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have  provided  that  only  reasonable  du- 
ties should  be  imposed,  and  our  com- 
merce through  the  Bolan  and  the 
Khyber  and  the  Gumal  Passes  would, 
in  the  past  ten  years,  have  been  multi- 
plied many  times. 

The  idea  of  selecting  Abdur  Bahman, 
the  son  of  Azim  Khan  and  grandson 
of  Amir  Dost  Muhammad  Khan,  as  the 
ruler  of  northern  Afghanistan,  exclu- 
sive of  Kandahdr  and  Herdt,  had  been 
considered  and  approved  by  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  before  it  was  known  for  certain 
that  he  had  left  Eussian  territory,  and 
the  sagacious  policy  of  the  viceroy  in 
this  selection,  and  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  developed  by  him 
and  his  accomplished  foreign  secretary, 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  has  never  received 
sufficient  acknowledgment.  The  idea 
was  a  bold  and  almost  an  audacious 
one,  and,  although  exceedin^i^ly  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  it  was  eminently 
Successful.  The  viceroy  was  aware 
that  Abdur  Rahman  had  been  willing, 
when  Sher  Ali  was  still  on  the  throne 
of  Kdbul,  to  coalesce  with  Sirdar  Sher 
Ali,  of  Kandahdr,  and  oust  the  reigning 
amir,  on  the  basis  of  the  sirdar  ruling 
western  Afghanistan,  and  Abdur  Bah- 
man himself  taking  Kdbnl  and  Turkes- 
tan. Sirdar  Sher  Ali,  who  was  then 
loyal  to  the  ruling  prince,  declined  the 
overtures,  and  the  Bussians  becoming 
aware  of  them,  and  not  willing  to  per- 
mit Abdur  Bahman  to  compromise 
them  at  a  time  when  they  were  not 
prepared  for  action,  removed  him  from 
Samarkand  to  Tashkend.  The  viceroy, 
however,  thought  that  on  this  basis  an 
arrangement  might  be  made  with  Ab- 
dur Bahman,  and  I  was  instructed  to 
open  negotiations  with  him  to  this 
effect.  If  private  communications  were 
found  insufficient  or  impracticable,  the 
viceroy  was  prepared  to  despatch  a  mis- 
sion, consisting  of  prominent  sirdars, 
to  Tashkend,  to  offer  him  the  northern 
provinces,  believing  that  to  an  open 
mission  of  this  character  the  Bussian 
authorities  could  offer  no  objection,  and 
would  permit  Abdur  Bahman  to  accept 
it,  hoping  that  they  would  have  in  him 
as  friendly  a  ruler  as  could  be  found 
elsewhere.    The  first  messenger  whom 


I  sent  with  a  letter  to  Abdur  Bahman 
was  a  very  intelligent  friend  of  his, 
named  Muhammad  Sarwar,  who  was 
subsequently  appointed  governor  of 
Her&t.  He  left  Kabul  on  the  2nd  April, 
and  arrived  at  Kunduz,  south  of  the 
Oxus,  where  Abdur  Bahman,  who  had 
already  left  Bussian  territory,  was  en- 
camped. After  remaining  with  him 
for  several  days,  during  which  he  had 
several  interviews  with  the  chief,  he 
returned  to  Kdbul,  bearing  a  formal 
reply  to  my  letter,  together  with  verbal 
replies  to  the  more  important  matters, 
regarding  which  the  messenger  had 
been  instructed  to  make  verbal  repre- 
sentations. The  information  brought 
by  this  gentleman  was  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  but  the  only  point 
which  I  am  here  concerned  in  elucidat- 
ing, and  to  which  I  desire  to  refer,  is 
the  light  thrown  on  the  character  of 
Abdur  Bahman  and  his  feeling  towards 
Bussia.  He  expriBssed  his  great  satis- 
faction at  the  communication  of  the 
British  government,  and  his  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  English,  and  he 
detailed  with  the  utmost  frankness  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  left 
Bussian  territory.  He  said  that  for  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  stay  with  the 
Bussians,  they  insisted  on  his  holding 
absolutely  no  communication  with  Af- 
ghanistan, on  the  plea  that  they  were 
under  treaty  obligations  with  the  En- 
glish to  abstain  from  interference  with 
Afghanistan.  Subsequently  they  in- 
formed him  that  Amir  Sher  Ali  had 
formed  friendship  with  them,  conse- 
quently they  could  not  permit  him  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  their  friend. 
When  Sher  Ali  attacked  Maimena,  he 
again  begged  permission  to  leave,  but 
was  refused.  Thus  treated,  at  the  death 
of  Sher  Ali,  he  contemplated  making 
his  escape  secretly.  Before  his  plans 
were  matured,  the  Bussians  heard  of 
his  intentions,  and  removed  him  and 
his  family  to  Tashkend.  When  the 
telegraphic  news  of  the  deportation  of 
Yakub  Khan  by  the  English  was  re- 
ceived, General  Kauffmann  was  at 
Orenburg.  His  secretary  at  Tashkend 
sent  for  Abdur  Bahman  and  said, 
*'  You  have  always  been  anxious  to  re- 
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lura  to  your  country.  The  English 
have  removed  Yakub  Khaa  to  Hindus- 
tan ;  the  opportunity  is  favorable  ;  if 
you  wish  to  go  you  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so."  Abdnr  Rahman  replied  that  he 
would  think  the  matter  over,  but  some 
three  days  later  the  secretary  sent  for 
him  and  said,  "  What  are  yon  thinking 
about  ?  Why  don't  you  go  ?  If  you 
fail,  it  does  not  matter  much  ;  you  can 
return  to  us  and  your  present  allow- 
ances. You  will  not  again  get  such  an 
opportunity.  If  you  wish  to  go,  go 
now ;  you  surely  will  be  able  to  drive 
out  General  Ghuldm  Hyder,  and  estab- 
lish yourself  in  Turkestan."  Abdur 
Rahman  repeated  that  he  had  no  arms, 
horses,  material,  or  money.  It  was 
finally  arranged,  after  communication 
by  wire  with  General  Kauffmann,  that 
he  should  be  supplied  with  two  hun- 
dred rifles  and  one  hundred  rounds  of 
ball  ammunition  per  rifle,  with  accoutre- 
ments for  one  hundred  foot  and  one 
hundred  mounted  men.  He  was  fur- 
ther presented  with  five  thousand  Bo- 
khara tillas  (about  thirty-three  thousand 
rupees).  This  sum  and  the  money  he 
originally  had,  together  with  what  he 
had  contrived  to  save  out  of  his  allow- 
ance, was  all  that  he  started  with.  Ab- 
dur Bahman  spoke  of  the  Bussiana  in 
a  friendly  manner.  He  asserted  that 
he  had  entered  iuto  no  written  or  se- 
cret engagements  with  them,  nor  was 
bound  by  oath  or  promise,  but  he  had 
enjoyed  their  hospitality  for  twelve 
years  and  would  be  unwilling  to  fight 
^^nst  them. 

With  regard  to  the  amir's  sentiments 
towards  the  English,  the  messenger 
reported  that  Abdur  Rahman  observed, 
"  What  could  I  desire  belter  than  to  be 
the  servant  of  so  liberal  and  powerful  a 
government  as  the  Boglish  ?  All  that 
has  gone  wrong  in  Afghanistan  Is  owing 
to  the  ignorance  and  treachery  of  the 
people  and  their  rulers ;  the  English 
are  not  to  blame.  I  have  written  to  my 
friends  in  Afghanistan,  telling  them 
that  to  oppose  the  English  is  to  work 
their  own  ruin.  The  English  are  a 
long-suffering,  peace-loving  people,  true 
to  their  word.  I  know  that  they  do  not 
desire  to  annex  Afghanistan.    God  will- 


ing, better  times  are  in  store  for  tia  and 
our  country."  The  negotiations  thus 
opened  by  SarwarKhan  were  continued 
by  the  dispatch  of  a  mission  of  three 
native  gentlemen  of  rank,  two  of  them. 
Sirdar  Muhammad  Afzal  Khan  and 
Ibrahim  Khan,  of  my  personal  staff, 
and  Sher  Muhammad  Khan,  a  cousin 
of  the  amir,  who  were  sent  to  Kh&na- 
bad,  where  the  chief  had  now  arrived, 
to  formally  offer  to  him  the  tlirone  of 
northern  Afghanistan.  Their  adven- 
tures and  reports  are  Tery  interesting 
reading,  but  the  limits  of  an  article  do 
not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  them. 
They  were  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
character  and  appearance  of  the  amir, 
whom  they  represented  to  be  a  man  of 
forty  years  of  age,  in  good  health,  pa- 
tient, energetic,  and  intelligent.  He 
conducted  all  business  himself,  drafted 
all  important  letters  with  his  own  hand, 
and  was  personally  conversant  with 
every  detail  of  business.  He  had  begun 
to  feci  his  strength.  A  lai^e  number 
of  the  population  had  joined  him,  and 
his  conciliatory  manner  had  made  many 
friends.  The  merchants  were  discon- 
tented, as  each  one  was  compelled,  ac- 
cording to  his  means,  to  subscribe  to 
the  necessities  of  the  army.  He  again 
spoke  freely  of  his  relations  with  the 
Russians,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  consent  tfl  their  interference  in 
his  country.  The  independence  of  Ab- 
dur Rahman,  and  his  indifference  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  very  much  struck 
the  mission.  Ibrahim  Khan  wrote  to 
me  as  follows:  "Abdur  Rahman  in 
public  is  gentle,  reserved,  and  dignified. 
The  etiquette  and  style  of  his  durbare 
resemble  those  of  Amir  Muhammad 
Yaknb  Eushbegi  of  Yarkand,  the  Kho- 
kand  chief,  and  the  amir  of  Bokhara. 
Although  his  procedure  at  first,  for  ob- 
taining a  hold  over  the  country  accord- 
ing to  Mnhammadan  rites  and  customs, 
is  most  profitable,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  if 
Abdur  Rahman  persists  in  this  line  for 
any  length  of  time  he  will  disgust  the 
elders  of  the  country  and  the  military 
olBcers,  and  they  will  not  put  up  widi 
him.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  practice  of 
the  rulers  of  Afghanistan  to  freely  take 
into  confidence,  and  to  be  largely  guided 
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by,  the  advice  of  the  principal  and  in- 
fluential chiefs  and  elders.  Abdur  Bah- 
man  is  acting  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  and  persons  desirous  of  offering 
advice  are  put  aside  with  soft  words.' 
In  my  opinion  Abdur  Rahman  possesses 
great  ability  for  ruling  efficiently  and 
maintaining  peace  in  Afghanistan,  but 
he  will  invariably  persist  in  raising  ob- 
jections to  the  terms  of  any  treaty 
engagements.  He  will  strictly  act  in 
his  own  interests.  At  present  he  is 
probably  listening  to  Russian  advice, 
because  they  have  no  demands  to  make 
on  him  and  are  giving  him  advice  with 
the  object  of  securing  him  territorial 
advantages  from  our  government,  which 
is  at  present  crippling  Afghanistan  by 
the  separation  of  Kandahdr  and  other 
places.  Hereafter  should  the  Russians 
ever  demand  of  him  a  site  for  a  military 
cantonment,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  fail  them." 
This  estimate  of  the  amir's  character 
was  a  singularly  correct  one.  My  own 
impression,  formed  after  the  interviews 
at  Zimma,  at  which  the  negotiations  for 
the  assumption  of  the  amirship  were 
finally  arranged,  was  an  exceedingly 
favorable  one.  Abdur  Rahman,  though 
then  only  forty  years  of  age,  appeared 
nearly  fifty.  Exile,  sedentary  life,  and 
the  hardships  of  his  early  manhood  had 
prematurely  aged  him.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  of  most  courtly  manners, 
great  vivacity  and  energy,  a  strong 
sense  of  humor,  and  a  clever  and  logical 
speaker.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  was  both  a  powerful  and  an 
intelligent  man,  with  enormous  self- 
confidence  and  an  infinity  of  resource. 
I  thought  him  then,  and  I  still  hold  him 
to  be,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Asiatic  statesmen.  The  difficulties  of 
the  administration  of  Afghanistan  are 
not  known  or  appreciated  in  England  ; 
and  although  the  amir  has  made  many 
mistakes,  and  his  self-confidence  and 
headstrong  conceit  have  often  led  him 
astray,  yet,  take  him  as  he  stands  to- 
day, he  is  indisputably  a  ruler  of  men, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  the  crowd  of 
candidates  for  the  throne  of  Afghanis- 
tan who  were  pushed  aside  when  he 
appeared  on  the  scene.    When  the  amir 


was  selected,  these  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  and  had  been  one  by 
one  rejected,  and  Lord  Lytton  saw 
clearly  that  no  one  of  them  could  hold 
his  own  without  the  support  of  British 
bayonets.  The  firet  was  Sirdar  Wall 
Muhammad  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Muham- 
mad Khan  and  governor  of  Kdbul,  a 
delightful  old  man,  of  fine  presence  and 
polished  manners  which  presented  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  rough  bearing 
of  the  majority  of  Muhammadzai  sir- 
dars, but  he  had  little  authority  in  the 
city  and  none  six  miles  beyond  it  as 
he  himself  admitted.  Sirdar  Ibrahim 
Khan,  son  of  the  late  Amir  Sher  Ali 
Khan,  had  a  terrible  impediment  in  his 
speech  and  was  a  man  of  no  ability  or 
character,  and  had  no  party  in  his  fa- 
vor. Sirdar  Muhammad  H^ham  Khan , 
nephew  of  Amir  Sher  All  Khan,  was  at 
one  time  a  popular  candidate,  but  he 
was  an  empty-headed,  intriguing  young 
man,  of  no  stability,  although  so  wealthy 
that  he  had  contrived  to  form  a  strong 
party  in  support  of  his  claims.  Musa 
Khan,  eldest  son  of  the  ex-amir  Yakub 
Khan,  would  have  been  a  good  candi- 
date had  he  not  been  a  child  and  weak 
in  intellect.  The  best  of  all  the  candi- 
dates was  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan,  governor 
of  Herdt  and  younger  brother  of  the 
ex-amir  Muhammad  Yakub  Khan,  a 
youth  of  twenty,  who  was  reported  to 
be  both  clever  and  energetic,  and  had  a 
large  following  in  Afghanistan.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  negotiations,  when 
Abdur  Rahman  endeavored  to  force  our 
hand  by  preaching  a  religious  war,  and 
playing  with  cards  up  his  sleeve  while 
we  played  with  oura  on  the  table,  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  accept  Ayub 
as  amir,  but  the  negotiations  with  Ab- 
dur Rahman,  in  spite  of  his  suspicious 
conduct,  eventually  reached  a  happy 
conclusion,  and  Ayub  Khan  put  him- 
self out  of  court  by  his  victor}-  at  Mai- 
wand  over  an  incompetent  British 
general,  to  be  himself  in  turn  over- 
whelmed by  Sir  Frederick  Boberts  at 
the  termination  of  his  historic  march  to 
Kandahdr. 

The  conduct  of  Abdur  Bahman  Khan 
during  the  negotiations  exhibits  his 
character  in  a  very  clear  and  striking 
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light.  Nothing  could  better  demon- 
strate his  keen  appreciation  of  his  own 
self-interest,  his  unscrupulous  method 
of  gaining  his  ends,  his  determination 
to  obtain  everything  that  he  could  from 
the  English,  giving  as  little  as  possible 
in  return.  He  thoroughly  gauged  the 
situation  ;  and  our  public  utterances 
had  informed  him  that  the  British  army 
was  to  retire  from  Kdbul  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  and  that  it  would  not  delay 
its  departure,  even  were  no  suitable 
candidate  for  the  throne  found.  The 
certainty  that  if  he  accepted  the  amir- 
ship  he  would  have  to  depend  upon  his 
own  resources,  without  any  support 
from  the  British  army,  w^as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  his  policy.  Afghanis- 
tan was  weary  of  the  war,  though  it 
had  enriched  and  not  impoverished  the 
country,  and  the  only  thing  that  was 
desired  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties  in- 
differently was  to  see  the  last  of  the 
English,  although  a  large  propoi-tion  of 
them  must  have  speedily  wished  for 
our  return.  Abdur  Bahmau  conse- 
quently considered  that  his  most  popu- 
lar rCle^  and  that  which  would  attract 
to  his  side  the  largest  numbier  of  the 
fanatical  population,  was  to  pose  as  a 
religious  leader,  eager  for  the  glory 
of  Islam,  and  anxious  that  the  infidels 
should  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  dis- 
position of  a  Muhammadan  State.  He 
consequently  sent  inflammatory  letters 
Co  every  person  of  importance,  priest  or 
noble,  whom  he  thought  he  could  in- 
fluence, suggesting  ajehdcl^  or  religious 
war,  against  the  infidels,  and  preparing 
the  country  for  a  general  uprising,  un- 
less satisfactory  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  English.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  to  profess  a  warm  desire  to 
come  to  terms  with  us,  so  as  to  prolong 
negotiations  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  breaking  off.  He 
marched  with  the  utmost  deliberation 
from  the  Oxus  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Kdbul,  the  whole  of  northern  Afghan- 
istan becoming  more  and  more  excited 
and  nervous  as  he  approached.  No  one 
among  the  chiefs  knew  his  intentions, 
and  he  was  probably  suspicious  of 
those  of  the  English.  His  adherents  in 
K&bul  assured  him  that  we  were  only 


drawing  him  into  a  trap,  and  that  we 
would  seize  and  deport  him  to  India  as 
we  had  done  with  Amir  Yakub  Khan. 
The  policy  of  Abdur  Rahman  was  obvi- 
ous enough.  He  realized  our  difficul- 
ties, and  thought  that  by  delay  he 
might  obtain  far  more  than  by  an  ap* 
parent  eagerness  to  seize  the  prize 
offered  to  him.  The  severance  of  Kan- 
dahdr  from  Kdbul  was  especially  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  as  the  chief  who  was  to 
be  its  hereditary  ruler.  Sirdar  Sher  Ali 
Khan,  was  his  enemy,  and  it  had  been 
due  to  his  instigation  and  suggestion 
that  the  Russians  had  removed  Abdur 
Bahman  Khan  from  Samarkand  to 
Tashkend.  In  this  matter  of  Kanda- 
hdr,  fortune  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
amir,  for  Sher  Ali,  who  was  a  thor- 
oughly weak  and  incapable  man,  very 
similar  to  Sirdar  Wali  Muhammad 
Khan,  governor  of  K&bul,  collapsed 
when  Ayub  Khan  defeated  the  British 
force  at  Maiwand.  After  this,  nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  remain  at 
Kandahdr  unless  it  were  permanently 
occupied  by  a  British  army.  This  was 
a  duty  which  the  government  had  no 
desire  to  undiertake.  Kandahdr  conse- 
quently  came  under  the  authority  of 
the  new  amir. 

Many  of  the  inflammatory  letters  of 
Abdur  Bahman  fell  into  our  hands,  for 
we  had  spies  and  paid  agents  all  over 
the  country  attached  to  the  households 
of  many  of  the  principal  chiefs.  Armed 
with  these  I  was  able  to  remonstrate 
with  full  effect,  and,  confronting  Abdur 
Bahman  with  his  own  letters,  presented 
him  with  what  was  literallv  an  ultima- 
tum,  which,  finding  that  further  delay 
and  hesitation  were  of  no  avail,  he  was 
wise  enough  to  accept. 

In  this  conduct,  full  of  anxiety  and 
embarrassment  as  it  was  to  us  at  Kdbul, 
I  see  nothing  of  which  we  could  fairly 
complain.  Abdur  Bahman  was  playing 
for  his  own  hand,  and  he  not  only 
wished  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  out 
of  the  English,  but  to  secure  his  own 
position  when  we  had  left  by  represent- 
ing himself  as  in  no  way  a  servant  and 
nominee  of  the  viceroy  of  India,  but 
as  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Afghanistan  to  protect  the  coun- 
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try  in  the  name  of  Islam  against  all 
infidel  encroachments.  The  game,  as 
played  by  the  amir,  was  brilliant  and 
audacious,  although  he  carried  it  almost 
too  far  for  safety  ;  but  his  fortune  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and,  retrieving  his 
error  in  time,  he  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed as  amir  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  has  ever  since  maintained 
his  position  successfully  and  with  dig- 
nity as  sovereign  of  a  united  Afghanis- 
tan, while'  remaining  the  subsidized 
feudatory  of  England,  bound  to  subor- 
dinate his  foreign  policy  to  that  of  the 
government  of  India,  and,  so  long  as 
he  shall  observe  this  engagement, 
guaranteed  by  that  government  against 
foreign  attack  or  interference.  If  it  be 
thought  that  his  disingenuous  conduct 
during  the  negotiations  was  inconsistent 
with  the  opinion  here  expressed  of  his 
general  frankness  and  honesty,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  a  most  diffi- 
cult part  to  play  and  that  had  he  shown 
himself  at  the  outset  too  dependent  on 
the  English  he  would  have  alienated 
his  own  fanatical  countrymen. 

These  notes,  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete though  they  be,  may  enable  En- 
glish readers  to  understand  something 
of  the  character  of  the  man  on  whose 
life  and  policy  much  depends.  He  has 
no  Bussian  proclivities,  for  he  knows 
the  Bussians  too  well  to  trust  them. 
The  object-lessons  of  Persia,  Bokhara, 
Khiva  and  Khokand  are  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  chief  desire  is  to  prevent 
Bussian  interference  with  his  country. 
Nor  is  he  more  anxious  for  the  direct 
interference  of  the  English .  He  knows , 
indeed,  that  we  are  well  disposed  to 
him  and  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
taking  Afghanistan,  for  we  have  twice 
left  the  country  when  annexation  was 
easy  and  justifiable.  But  his  pride  and 
«elf -reliance  are  such  that  he  only  asks 
to  be  left  alone,  to  govern  after  his  own 
.fashion.  Should  the  day  come  when 
he  will  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
England  and  Bussia,  there  is  no  doubt 
he  will  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  nation 
which  has  shown  generosity  and  mod- 
eration in  victory,  and  which  he  can 
trust  to  maintain,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
independence  of  Afghanistan.    But  the 


amir  is  inclined  to  forget  that  his  posi- 
tion between  two  great  and  rival  powers 
is  not  such  as  to  permit  him  to  remain 
in  political  isolation,  playing  on&against 
the  other  and  drawing  large  subsidies 
from  England  without  performing  any 
adequate  service  in  return.  Afghanis- 
tan is  the  most  important  outwork  of 
our  Indian  Empire,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  it  to  remain  closed  to  us 
as  at  present.  We  know  very  well  what 
we  want.  First  in  importance  may  be 
placed  an  English  minister  at  Kdbul, 
with  English  officers  as  agents  at  Kan- 
dah&r  and  Herit.  With  a  strong  amir 
their  position  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
and  no  repetition  of  the  Cavagnari  epi- 
sode need  be  feared.  Secondly,  we 
require  the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
Kandah&r,  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  K^bul  and  Her&t  and 
British  India.  Lastly,  we  need  the 
abolition  of  extravagant  and  prohibitive 
duties  on  British  commerce.  All  these 
matters,  though  none  of  them  would  be 
palatable  to  the  amir,  are  within  the 
compass  of  negotiation.  The  question 
of  the  delimitation  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Afghanistan,  Wakhdn, 
Shign&n,  Boshdn,  and  the  Pamirs,  can- 
not be  discussed  here,  but  to  this  the 
amir  would  offer  no  objection. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  have 
nominated  the  comma Ader-in-chief  in 
India  to  confer  with  the  amir  at  Jald- 
labad  or  elsewhere.  The  latter  will 
certainly  avoid  the  meeting  if  he  can 
possibly  do  so.  The  position  of  the 
commander-in-chief  is  such  that  his 
deputation  seems  almost  a  threat  di- 
rected against  Bussia  or  K&bul,  and 
the  game  of  brag  is  one  which  it  is  not 
worth  England's  while  to  play.  The 
amir  will  consider  that  his  dignity  is 
hurt  by  the  choice  of  the  envoy,  and 
although,  under  great  pressure,  he  may 
agree  to  an  interview,  much  better  re- 
sults might  be  attained  if  a  selected 
political  officer,  such  as  tlie  commis- 
sioner of  Peshawar,  accustomed  to 
diplomatic  work,  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  negotiations.  Force,  or  the 
show  of  force,  should  bjB  kept  in  the 
background  unless  the  display  id  certain 
to  be  effective. 
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-'  What  fortune  has  in  store  for  Af- 
ghanistan it  is  difficult  to  prophesy,  nor 
is  it  politically  conreiiient  to  state  too 
frankly  the  probabilities  of  the  fatme. 
The  amir  is  not  an  old  and  infirm  man, 
but  he  suffers  from  gout  and  kindred 
diseases  which  often  cause  great  anx- 
iety to  his  friends.  Moreover,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, it  is  hardly  the  fashion  to 
die  in  one's  bed.  But  if  the  British 
government  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  when  secret  understandings  and 
private  arrangements  may  be  put  aside 
as  unsuitable,  and  makes  with  Afghan- 
istan a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  guaranteeing  the  succession  of 
the  amir's  selected  heir  in  return  for 
the  concessions  enumerated  above,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  future  need  con- 
tain for  us  any  unpleasant  surprises. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  we  do  not  desire 
again  to  occupy  Afghanistan ;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  if  we  occupy  we 
shall  have  to  annex.  Without  perma- 
nent and  irrevocable  annexation  we 
should  not  have  a  friend  in  the  coun- 
try ;  for  loyalty  to  us  cost  our  friends  of 
the  last  campaign  their  lives  or  their 
fortunes,  or  both. 

While  this  article  has  been  passing 
through  the  press,  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  towards  the  little 
Hill  State  of  Chitral,  where  the  ruler, 
Afzul-ul-Mulk,  has  been  killed  in  a 
conflict  for  the  succession  by  his  uncle, 
Sher  Afzul,  while  the  latest  reports  as- 
sert that  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  a  brother  of 
the  deceased  prince,  has  defeated  the 
forces  of  Sher  Afzul,  the  usurper,  and 
has  gained  possession  of  Chitral,  Sher 
Afzul  taking  refuge  in  flight. 

The  special  interest  attaching  to  these 
incidents  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
interference  of  the  amir  of  Kdbul  in 
Chitral  affairs,  and  his  support  of  the 
usurper,  Sher  Afzul,  with  an  armed 
Afghan  force.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
Sher  Afzul  hails  from  Badakshdn,  and 
that  consequently  he  may  be  fairly  sus- 
pected of  Russian  prepossessions. 
•  I  would  merely  venture  to  observe 
that  ther  obscure  quarrels  of  a  remote 
Hill  khanate  are  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, and  tbey  are  certainly  not  de- 
serving of  the  attention  whidi  has  been 


accorded  to  them.    Nor  is  there  any 
sufficient  reason   to   believe   that  the 
Russians  or  the  amir  directly  instigated 
the  usurpation  of  Sher  Afzul,  though  a 
fev  Afghans    were    probably   enough 
found  amongst  his  followers.    Abdur 
Rahman  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
compromised  himself  by  any  direct  in- 
tervention.   If  he  has  been  intrignin^ 
a  little  in  Chitral  politics,  this  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  ordinary  procedure 
at  K&bul,  and  no  sensible  government 
would  pay  much  attention  to   it.    In 
the  old  days,  when  Sir  Henry  Davies 
and  Sir  Robert  Egerton  were  lieutenant- 
governors  of  the  Punjab,  and  I  was 
secretary  to  their  government,  it  was 
the   fashion,  following  the   policy    of 
Lord  Lawrence,  to  leave  these  petty 
khanates  severely  alone.    Chitral  was 
then  governed  by  a  truculent  old  scoun- 
drel,   known    as    Amdn-ul-Mulk,    but 
fairly  well  disposed  to  the  English.    I 
have  letters  from  him  now  in  my  pos- 
session, written  in  the  most  friendly, 
and,  indeed,  cordial  terms.    He  was  at 
that  time  far  more  nervous  of  the  ma> 
harajah  of  Kashmir  than  of  the  amir 
of  Kdbul,  but  he  was  quite  content  to 
be  left  alone,  confident  of  the  ability 
of  his  people  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  comers.    His  death  has  been  fol- 
lowed, naturally  enough,  by  the  usual 
squabbles,  and  peace  will  only  be  estab- 
lished when  one  of  the  claimants,  whose 
legal  rights  are  practically  equal,  shall 
have  established  conclusively  his  claim 
by   superior   force.      It    matters    very 
little  who  succeeds.      Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 
who  is  really  the  elder  son  of  Am&n-ul- 
Mulk,  and  who  is  now  said  to  have  ex- 
pelled his  uncle,  is  mentioned  in  the 
papers  as  hostile  to  England  ;  but  this 
is  probably  incorrect.     He,  like  all  his 
race,  only  asks  to  be  left  alone  ;  and, 
certainly,  in  1886,  he  was  very  eager  to 
proceed  with  his  men  for  the  relief  of 
Sir  William  Lockhart,  though  his  gal- 
lant    intentions    were     unnecessarily 
snubbed   by   the    British    resident    in 
Kashmir.     I   would   protest    strongly 
against  the  policy  of  trying  to  connect 
the  amir  of  K^bul  witli  every  trivial 
dispute  on    the    North-West   fW^ntier, 
which  in  the  old  days  we  should  hardly 
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have  thought  of  telegraphing  to  Cal- 
cutta, far  less  to  London.  The  tele- 
graph and  special  correspondents  give 
to  a  place  like  Chitral  a  wholly  exag- 
gerated and  factitious  importance. 
There  are  many  soldiers  and  military 
diplomatists  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  who  are  anxious  for  a 
forward  policy,  and  who  exaggerate 
every  doubtful  incident  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  complain  of  Rus- 
sian officers  aggravating  the  situation 
on  their  border.  A  strong  government 
at  Calcutta  should  keep  these  gallant 
but  indiscreet  spirits  in  check,  remem- 
bering that  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  has 
behaved  during  the  past  eleven  years 
in  a  loyal,  friendly,  and  honorable  man- 
ner ;  and  it  should  shut  its  eyes  to 
those  of  his  personal  defects  which  are 
somewhat  unamiable,  and  refuse  to 
allow  its  subordinates  to  worry  him 
into  an  attitude  of  coldness  or  hostility. 

Lefel  Griffin. 


From  The  Spectator. 
WINTRY  WATERS. 

Those  who  care  to  forego  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  dead  and  frozen  surface  of 
the  London  lakes,  will  find  a  strange 
contrast  in  the  scene  presented  by  the 
still  living  and  moving  surface  of  the 
London  river.  The  tidal  Thames  has 
for  the  moment  changed  its  nature.  It 
is  no  longer  the  busiest  of  London  high- 
ways, but  a  sub-arctic  stream,  deserted 
b}'  man,  whose  place  is  taken  by  flights 
of  wandering  sea-fowl,  and  a  weltering 
drift  of  ice.  Day  and  night  tlie  ice-floes 
course  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  join- 
ing and  parting,  touching  and  receding, 
eddying  and  swirling,  always  moving 
and  ever  increasing  with  a  ceaseless 
sound  of  lapping  water  and  whispering, 
shivering  ice  ;  while  over  the  surface 
the  sea-gulls  flit  in  hundreds,  sailing  out 
of  the  fog  and  mist  of  London,  skim- 
ming over  the  crowded  bridges,  or  float- 
ing midway  between  the  parapet  and 
the  stream.  These  children  of  the  frost 
i^re  fast  becoming  the  pets  of  the  river- 
side population,  and  bread  cast  from 
the  bridges  is  the  signal  for  a  rush  of 


white  wings,  and  a  dainty  dipping  of 
feet  into  the  water  as  the  birds  gather 
up  the  food,  fearful,  like  Kingsley's 
petrels,  that  the  ice  should  nip  their 
toes.  Should  a  larger  portion  than  com- 
mon alight  on  an  ice-floe,  the  birds 
settle  on  the  floating  mass,  with  wings 
beating  backwards  like  white  butter- 
flies, and  guests,  feast,  and  table  alike 
travel  up  the  river  with  the  tide. 

The  scene  beneath  the  bridges  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  equalled  in  London 
alone.  But  it  serves  to  remind  us  that 
it  is  not  on  the  frozen  pools,  but  upon 
the  still  open  and  running  streams  that 
the  spell  of  the  frost  exerts  its  most 
pleasing  powers.  There  it  adds  as 
much  new  life  and  novel  form  as  on  the 
still  water  it  destroys.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  same  powei*s  have  been 
at  work  on  both.  On  the  ponds  and 
meres  and  slow  streams  the  frost  lays 
its  hand  and  seals  them  like  a  tomb. 
As  the  ice-lips  meet  on  the  frozen  bank, 
and  nip  the  rushes  fast,  every  creature 
that  lived  upon  the  surface  is  shut  out 
and  exiled.  The  moorhens  and  dab- 
chicks  are  frozen  into  the  ice,  or  leave 
for  the  running  streams  and  ditches ; 
the  water-rats  desert  the  banks,  the 
wild-ducks  have  long  gone,  and  only 
the  tiny  wren  creeps  among  the  sedges, 
or  shufiles  miserably  among  the  tall 
bulrush  stems.  Even  the  fish  are  fast 
frozen  into  the  ice,  in  which  their 
bright  sides  shine  like  the  golden  cai*p 
on  a  tray  of  Chinese  lac.  Motion  has 
ceased,  and,  with  motion,  sound,  except 
that  which  Sir  Bedivere  heard  by  the 
frozen  lake,  ^'  among  the  mountains  by 
the  winter  sea"  the  whispering  of 

The  many-knotted  water-flags, 

That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  streams  in 
the  south  of  England  which  no  power 
of  frost  can  either  freeze  or  stay  ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
glories  of  spring  buds,  or  the  richest 
growth  of  summer  by  their  banks,  can 
match  the  beauty  of  these  wintry  wa- 
ters in  a  strong  and  lasting  frost.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Itchen,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Hampshire  streams,  with  clear,  swift. 
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translucent  waters  springing  warm  and 
bright  from  the  deep  chalk  that  lies 
beneath  the  frozen  downs.  The  river 
is  so  mild  and  full,  that  it  runs  like 
a  vein  of  warm  life  through  the  cold 
body  of  the  hills.  Its  water-meadows 
are  still  green,  though  ribbed  across 
with  multitudinous  channels  of  white 
and  crackling  ice ;  and  to  them,  crowd 
plovers  and  redwings,  snipe  and  water- 
hens,  seagulls,  field-fares  and  missel- 
thrushes,  pipits  and  larks,  and  all  the 
soft-billed  birds  in  search  of  food.  On 
and  around  the  stream  itself  there  is 
more  life  than  at  any  time  since  the 
swallows  left  and  the  gnats  died.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  impression  left  on  the 
writer's  mind,  when  standing  on  one  of 
the  main  bridges  over  the  river  below 
St.  Cross,  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
New  Year's  day.  Though  the  banks 
were  frozen  like  iron,  not  a  particle  of 
ice  appeared  on  the  broad  surface  of 
the  river.  Two  of  the  scarce  eared- 
grebes  were  fishing  and  diving  some 
fifty  yards  above  the  bridge,  not  alto- 
gether without  fear  of  man,  but  appar- 
ently confident  in  their  powers  of 
concealment  and  escape.  Coots  and 
water-hens  were  feeding  beneath  the 
banks,  or  swimming,  and  returning 
from  the  sides  to  an  osier-covered  island 
in  the  centre.  Exquisite  grey  wagtails, 
with  canary-colored  breasts,  and  ashen 
and  black  backs,  fiirted  their  tails  in 
the  shallows  or  on  the  coping-stones 
which  had  fallen  into  the  stream.  But 
the  river  itself  was  even  more  in  con- 
trast to  its  setting  than  the  contentment 
of  the  river-birds  to  the  pinched  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  garden  or  the 
fields.  From  bank  to  bank,  and  from 
its  surface  to  its  bed,  the  waters  showed 
a  wealth  and  richness  of  color,  rendered 
all  the  more  striking  by  the  cold  and 
wintry  monotony  of  the  fringe  of 
downs  on  either  side.  As  it  winds  be- 
tween the  frozen  hills  the  bed  of  the 
Itchen  is  like  a  summer-garden  set  in 
an  ice-house .  However  great  the  depth 
— and  an  eight-foot  rod  would  scarcely 
reach  the  bottom  in  mid-stream  -^  every 
stone  and  every  water-plant  is  to  be 
seen  as  clearly  as  though  it  lay  above 


the  surface.  For  in  midwinter  this 
water-garden  is  in  full  growth.  Ex- 
quisitely cut  leaves  like  acanthus*  wave 
beneath  the  surface,  tiny  pea-like  plants 
trail  in  the  eddies,  and  masses  of  bril- 
liant green  feathery  weed,  like  the  train 
of  a  peacock's  tail,  stream  out,  in  con- 
stant undulating  motion,  just  beneath 
the  surface.  In  other  places  the  scour 
of  the  river  has  washed  the  bed  bare, 
and  the  tiny  globules  -  of  grey  chalk 
may  be  seen  gently  rolling  onward  as 
the  slow  friction  of  the  water  detaches 
them  from  their  bed.  The  low,  l^nght 
sunbeams  were  still  upon  the  water 
when,  slowly  and  almost  insensibly, 
from  beneath  the  dark  arches  of  the 
bridge,  there  glided  out  two  mighty 
fish  —  not  the  bright,  sparkling  trout- 
lets  of  West  Country  streams,  arrow- 
like and  vivacious,  or  the  brown  and 
lusty  denizens  of  Highland  rivers,  but 
the  solemn  and  sagacious  monsters 
which  only  such  chosen  waters  as  those 
of  the  Hampshire  chalk-streams  breed, 
fishes  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  table  of  such  prelates  as  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  trout  that  are  known 
and  familiar  to  every  inhabitant,  hon- 
ored and  envied  while  they  live,  and 
destined,  when  caught  at  last,  to  be 
enshrined  in  glass  coffins,  with  inscrip- 
tions, like  embalmed  bishops.  Six 
pounds  apiece  was  the  least  weight 
which  we  could  assign  to  the  pair  as 
they  slowly  forged  up  stream  and  lay 
side  by  side,  the  tops  of  their  broad 
tails  curling,  and  their  fat  lips  moving, 
looking  from  above  like  two  gigantic 
spotted  salamanders  among  the  waving 
fronds  of  weed. 

Clearly  in  this  water-world,  the  great 
change  wrought  on  land  by  frost  was 
still  unfelt.  The  cold  has  no  power 
beyond  its  surface  ;  plants  and  fishes 
were  unaffected.  Yet  on  the  bank, 
even  at  midday,  the  thermometer 
marked  fifteen  degrees  below  freezing- 
point,  and  at  night  a  cold  approaching 
that  of  Canada.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  whole  body  of  the  river 
had  maintained  its  temperature  but 
little  below  that  at  which  it  issues  from 
the  chalk. 
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Song 


THE  SONG  THAT  FAILED. 

I  WATCHED  a  cloud-streak  red  in  sunset 
bum, 
And  as  I  looked,  it  faded  ; 
I  strove  a  song  to  shape,  your  smile  might 
earn, 
But  thought  drooi>ed,  sad  and  jaded. 

It  should  have  been  a  strain  that  meetly 
might 
With  your  pure  life-stream  mingle, 
Fresh 'as  a*  breeze  that  from  cold  summits 
•bright 
Blows  down  on  muffled  dingle. 

Instead,  the  humors  of  a  mind  distraught 

Sighed  back>  in  self-derision ; 
The  short  flush-  died  in  the  deep  grey,  and 
Jiaught  > 

ThQ  voic^  said,  naught  the  vision. 

Instead,  there  came  the  wearing  inward 

ache, 
,  The  fret  J  and^the  misgiving,^ 
The  wounaed  love,  tlie  wondering  pain  that 

make 
The  bitterness  of  living : 

Pale  faith  that  fears  itself,  hopes  without 
wings, 

Man^s  puzzled  eyes  pathetic, 
HI  omens  that  the  ending  century  brings, 

A  hush  of  tones  poetic. 

Some  other  sunset  I  may  search  the  west, 

And  that  lost  light  discover, 
My  longing  compass  its  imthwarted  quest, 

Fit  Ijrric  for  true  lover  : 

Or,  in  earth*  s  air  I  ne^er  may  see  that  same 

Fine  dying  flame  of  splendor, 
Yet,  haply  elsewhere  find   the   power  to 
frame 

A  strong  chant  and  a  tender. 

Spectator.  Josbph  TbumaN. 


AN  EVENING  MUSING. 

The  witching  scents  of  thorn  and  orchard- 
blooms 
Come  blended  on  the  soft  cool  airs  that 
pass ; 
Around  my  ears  the  fitful  beetle  booms. 
And  faintly  lies  the  shadow  on  the  grass. 

The  tree,  transfigtlr^  by  the  parting  rays, 
L  Tl^t>ws  out  the  colors  of  the  radiant. bow; 
And  o^er  the  heath-clad  hills  a  glowing 
blaze 
Doth  added  glory  to  the  heights  bestow. 


Lo  !  in  the  west  the  golden-colored  isles- 
Of  fleecy  cloudlets  seem  to  lie  and  dream  ; 

The  gazer  looks  with  pleasure  o'er  the  miles 
So  tiring  in  the  early  fervent  beam.. 

The  night-moths  wander  from  the  snow- 
white  sprays 
With  aimless  course ;  and  joyous  fly  and 
flit 
Along  the  borders  of  the  ganlen  ways 
Through  odors  thick  where  crocus-lampa 
are  lit. 

•  « 

Sweet  scents,  sweet  sights  of  pensive  ^ven- 
.  tide. 
We  hail  your  reign,  an.eaniest  of  that  shore 
Where  Love  shall  welcome  those  with  sor- 
,    row  tried. 
And  where  the  mourner  shall  not  sorrow 
more. 

William  J.  Gallaohbb. 

Ghambert'  Journal. 


MARGUERITE. 

She  lingered  'midst  the  lilies  white  and  fair^ 

Marguerite, 
Herself  the  fairest  flower  that  blossomed 
there. 

Pure  and  sweet. 
The  music  of  her  voice  came  unto  me 

Soft  and  low ; 
She  sang  of  happy  days  that  were  to  be- 

Long  ago. 

It  was  a  golden  dream  of  hope  and  love, 

Bom  but  to  die. 
The  lilies  drooped  their  heads  ;  the  storm- 
clouds  came 
Across  the  sky. 
And  I  have  wandered  on  through  weary 
years. 
Life's  music  fled, 
Since  my  fair  love,  my  little  gentle  flower^ 
Lay  dead. 

James  J.  Stevenson. 

Chambera'  Journal. 


"GET  UP  I" 

"  Get  up  I "  the  caller  calls,  "  Get  up  1  »»• 

And  in  the  dead  of  night, 
To  win  the  bairns  their  bite  and  sup, 

I  rise  a  weary  wight 

My  flannel  dudden  donnM,  thrice  o'er 
My  birds  are  kiss'd,  and  then 

I  with  a  whistle  shut  the  door, 
I  may  not  ope  again. 

Joseph  Skipsst^ 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Beview. 
THE  UFB  OF  JOHN  ERICSSON.^ 

*^Ai«ii  ingenious  and  accurate  me- 
chanical inventions,"  wrote  Bacon ,^ 
^^may  be  conceived  as  a  labyrinth, 
which,  by  reason  of  their  subtilty,  in- 
tricacy, and  the  apparent,  resemblances 
they  have  among  themselves,  scarce 
any  power  of  the  judgment  can  unravel 
and  distinguish,  so  that  they  are  only 
to  be  understood  and  traced  by  the  clue 
of  experience."  These  words  explain, 
in  one  aspect,  the  fascination  of  the  life 
of  the  inventor,  who,  with  infinite  pa- 
tience and  unstinted  labor,  successfully 
threads  the  maze.  Frequently  missing 
the  clue,  or  deceived  for  the  moment  by 
^'apparent  resemblances,"  he  will  yet 
retrace  his  steps,  and  with  unerring  in- 
stinct resume  the  lost  trail.  Other 
inquirers  will  cross  his  path,  journey  by 

:  his  side,  perhaps  pass  him  for  a  time, 
to  lose  themselves  inextricably  in  the 
dark  passages.    The  splendid  triumphs 

.which  success  holds  out,  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  failure,  and  the  apparent 
accidents  which  determine   success  or 

.  failure,  combine  to  invest  the  career  of 

•  the  inventor  with  a  peculiarly  dramatic 

•  charm.    In  another  aspect,  this  career 
.  is  scarcely  less  full  of  stirring  interest. 

•  It:  is  not  merely  matter  which  has  to  be 
r  subjected  to  the  directing  will.     It  is 

not  merely  necessary  to  achieve  me- 

>  chanical  success,  but  to  demonstrate  the 

>  achievement  to  dull  minds.  Mechan- 
ical success  will,  in  the  long  run,  enforce 
acquiescence  ;  but  the  inventor  must 
spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  energ^ics 
in  a  long  struggle  against  the  tyranny 
of  custom,  or  rest  content  with  posthu- 
mous fame,  certain  to  be  disputed. 

'  The  life  of  John  Ericsson  exactly 
illustrates  both  aspects  of  the  inventor's 
career.  No  one  ever  penetrated  more 
-  successfully  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
labyrinth.  No  one  met  with  more  op- 
position. Men,  with  their  ingrained 
prejudices,  proved  more  intractable 
than  matter,  subject  only  to  inexora- 
ble laws.  Science,  with  a  free  hand, 
revealed   innumerable  secrets    to    her 

^  Life  of  John  Ericsson.    By  William  Conant 
Church.    2  vols.    Jjondon  :  1890. 
*  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients;  Dedalus; 


favored  son,  whose  greatest  difficulties 
lay  outside  her  realm.  A  life  of  eighty- 
six  years,  unwearying  .toil,  and  some 
exceptional  opportunities  were  required 
to  secure  the  ultimate  triumph. 

The  rdles  of  the  inventor  and  thB 
engineer  are  dissociable.  The  inventor 
may  be  no  engineer  ;  the  engineer  may 
be  hampered  by  the  genius  of  invention. 
The  one  investigates  scientific  laws, 
and  by  experiments  attains  specific  re- 
sults ;  the  other  grasps  the  uses  of  those 
results,  and  applies  them,  under  widely 
varying  conditions,  to  the  service  :of 
mankind,  Edison  cannot,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  called  an  engineer ;  the  second 
Biiinel  was  not  an  inventor.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  functions  will  be 
more  marked  in  the  future  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  although 
points  of  contact  will  necessarily  re- 
main. Ericsson  united  both  rdZe«,  and 
could  invent  a  sounding  apparatus,  or 
design  and  construct  an  armor-cl^ 
navy.  The  profusion  of  his  creative 
genius  was  as  marvellous  as  its  versa- 
tility. ^^It  was  estimated  by  Isaac 
Newton,  the  first  engineer  of  the  Mon- 
itor, that  she  contained  at  least  forty 
patentable  inventions."  The  inventor 
of  the  ^^ caloric"  engine  was  also  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  locomotive >  the 
introducer  of  screw-propulsion,  and  the 
designer  of  a  type  of  warship  which  has 
left  its  mark  upon  the  navies  of  the 
world. 

Anions  the  secluded  mountains  of 
the  rugged  district  of  Vermland  John 
Ericsson  was  born  in  1803.  His  father 
Olof  was  "a  clever  mathematician," 
and  possessed  an  excellent  ^^  mechanical 
judgment ; "  but  to  his  mother,  and 
her  Flemish  and  Scotch  descent,  he 
seems  to  have  owed  the  most  striking 
features  of  his  chai*acter.  Olof  Erics- 
son was  ruined  in  1811  and,  compelled 
to  break  up  his  home  and  seek  employ- 
ment on  the  G5ta  Canal,  then  recently 
started.  The  great  project  of  a  navi- 
gable waterway  across  the  Swedish 
peninsula  had  long  slumbered.  Origi- 
nally proposed  in  1526,  it  was  warmly 
espoused  by  Swedenborg,  who  surveyed 
the  route,  and  in  1718  obtained  author- 
ity from  Charles  XII.  to  undei^t^e  the 
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^drk.  The  king  died  shortly  after- 
-wards,  aud  little  progress  had  been 
made  when,  in  17^5,  the  locks  were 
^•destroyed  by  masses  of  timber  mali- 
ciously sent  down  the  river.  More  than 
'iifty  years  passed  before  the  project 
'  was  revived  by  Count  von  Platen,  who 

•  called  in  the  assistance  of  Telford,  then 

•  «Bgaged  upon  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
.  ^he  ffrant  of  a  new, constitution  brought 
-internal  tranquillity  to  Sweden,  and 
=  t>pened  an  era  of  progress.  The  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  scheme  impressed 
themselves  upon  Bernadotte  as   upon 

•  Charles  XII.,  and  from  this  time  the 

•  Work  was  steadily  carried  through  to 
'Completion.  Later  projects,  involving 
"fa^  greater  commercial  and  military 
'  possibilities,  have  effectually  diverted 

attention  from  the  G^ta  Canal ;  but,  as 

•  an  engineering  work,  the  latter  ranks 
considerably  above  the  cutting  of  the 

'  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  rivals  the  Nica- 
ragua scheme  now  in  progress. 
To  young  Ericsson  the  new  era  was 

-  preeminently  auspicious.  Living  in  the 
wilds  of  Sweden,  he  was  yet  brought 

•  from  boyhood  into  close  contact  with 
'^  the  latest  results  of  English  engineer- 
ing experience,"  and  gained  practical 
insight  into  the  countless  contrivances, 
expedients,  and  applications  of  science 
involved  in  a  great  undertaking.  No 
better  training  could  have  been  pro- 
Tided  for  the  future  inyentor. 

To  a  friend  who  once  said  to  him,  *'  It  is 
a  pity  you  did  not  graduate  from  a  techno- 
logical institute/*  Ericsson  replied,  **No,  it 
was  very  f  ortimate.  Had  I  taken  a  course 
at  such  an  institution,  I  should  have  ac- 
quired such  a  belief  in  authorities  that  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  develop 
originality  and  make  my  own  way  in  physics 
and  mechanics  as  I  now  propose  to  do." 

The    ^technological   institute"    is   at 
best  merely  an  attempt  to  bring  within 

-  the  reach  of  the  many  some  approxima- 

•  tion  to  the  training  which  the  excep- 
'  tional  hidividual,  under  exceptionally 

favorable    circumstances,    secures    for 

'  himself.    From  the  officials  employed 

upon  the  canal  Ericsson  quickly  learned 

mechanical   drawing,  surveying,  alge- 

•  l)ra,  chemistry,  and  English.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  had  succeeded  in  mak- 


ing working  models  of  a  saw-mill  and 
a  pump,  and  the  poverty  which  pre- 
vented him  from  procuring  tools  served 
thus  early  to  develop  his  resourceful- 
ness. 
•  '^  His  home  was  in  the  depths  of  a 
pine  forest  .  .  .  nothing  was  to  be 
bought,  and  he  had  nothing  to  buy 
with."  Keenly  anxious  to  be  able  to 
color  his  drawings,  he  succeeded  in 
making  two  small  brushes  of  hair  ab- 
stracted from  his  mother's  fur  cloak. 
What  institute  training  could  so  ef- 
fectually teach  the  great  lesson  of  self- 
reliance  ?  At  fourteen  the  boy  was 
superintending  the  labor  of  six  hundred 
troops,  ''  though  he  was  still  too  small 
to  reach  the  eyepiece  of  his  levelling 
instrument  without  the  aid  of  a  stool 
carried  by  an  attendant."  After  seven 
years  of  hard  work  on  the  canal  a  fit 
of  restlessness  seems  to  have  taken 
possession  of  him.  He  was  now  seven- 
teen ;  he  had  come  in  contact  with  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  army  employed  on 
the  works  ;  Napoleon's  career  was  still 
fresh  and  vivid ;  a  French  general 
occupied  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Fired 
with  a  temporary  outburst  of  military 
ambition,  and  chafing  under  the  hope- 
less seclusion  of  the  remote  pine  woods, 
young  Ericsson  determined  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. Vainly  his  powerful  patron, 
Count  yon  Platen,  endeavored  to  change 
his  decision,  leaving  him  in  much  irri- 
tation with  the  final  admonition  to  *'  go 
to  the  devil."  As  an  alternative,  Erics- 
son became  ensign  in  the  Jemtland 
Field  Chasseurs,  and  describes  his 
early  experiences  to  his  mother  in  a 
letter  which  the  young  Yon  Moltke 
might  have  written.  ''During  that 
time  "  (seven  weeks  of  manoeuvres)  ''  I 
have  learned  tolerably  well  what  it 
means  to  be  a  soldier,  and  am  inspired 
with  an  unchanging  love  for  the  mili- 
tary profession."  Like  Yon  Moltke, 
also,  he  explains  his  small  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  asks  assistance.  ^'I 
think  I  can  defray  most  of  the  charges 
myself,  but  if  you  can  spare  fifty  rix- 
dollars  early  in  the  winter,  without  in- 
convenience, I  should  be  glad  to  have 
them."  "I  am  studying  Euclid,"  he 
adds,    'f  Later  on  I  am  going  to  prac- 
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tise  plotting  under  the  snrveying-gen* 
eralv"  The  "  unchanging  love  "  seems 
to  have  quickly  died  out.  Inexorable 
fate  had  ordained  a  very  different  ca^ 
reer,  and  scientific  pursuits  continued 
to  engross  the  young  officer,  who  was 
'' always  inventing,  designing,  con- 
structing." His  brief  army  service 
brought  new  opportunities  of  learning. 
He  studied  artillery,  and  acquired  an 
insight  into  naval  and  military  subjects 
which  was  destined  to  bear  rich  &uit. 
He  mastered  the  art  of  engraving  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  a  book, 
never  to  be  completed,  on  the  machinery 
employed  in  the  Gdta  Canal  works. 
Already  an  expert  surveyor,  he  mapped 
fifty  square  miles  of  Jemtland  so  rap- 
idly that  he  "  was  carried  on  the  pay- 
roll as  two  persons,' in  order  to  avoid 
criticism  and  charges  of  favoritism." 
Parallel  proceedings  are  not  unknown 
even  now,  and  will  probably  survive 
wherever  a  Treasury  department,  gov- 
erned by  Tigid  rules,  requires  to  be  out- 
manoeuvred. Meanwhile  the  marked 
ability  of  the  young  chasseur  had  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  who 
disinterestedly  advised  him  to  seek  a 
wider  career  abroad. 

One  romance  marked  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  Ericsson's  service  in  the  army. 
He  became  betrothed,  with  all  the  for- 
malities of  the  time  and  the  country,  to 
a  Jemtland  girl  of  good  family,  by 
whom  he  had  a  child.  The  circum- 
stances are  veiled  in  oblivion,  and  Mr. 
Church  is  merely  able  to  record  the 
facts.  The  union  was  dissolved,  and 
for  forty-eight  years  Ericsson  held  no 
communication  with  his  only  son,  for 
whom  nevertheless  he  seems  to  have 
made  provision  as  soon  as  his  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  Untroubled  by 
parental  responsibilities,  and  apparently 
untouched  by  regrets,  "with  a  thou- 
sand crowns  "  (provided  by  a  brother 
officer)  "  in  his  pocket,  and  a  substitute 
for  the  steam-engine  among  his  bag- 
gage," he  landed  in  England  on  May 
18, 1826,  never  to  return  to  the  land  for 
which  to  the  last  he  professed  the  ten- 
derest  affection. 

w  The  "flame  engine,"  9fi  it  was 
inaptly  termed,  soon  gave  rise  to  diffi- 


culties.  The  attempt  to  provide  a  surb^' 
stitute  for  steam  broke  down  for  the 
time,  and  Ericsson,  compelled,  to  seek' 
regular  employment,  became  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  John  .  Braithr 
waite.  Having  outrun  his  leave,  and 
neglected  to  tender  the  resignation  of 
his  commission,  he  was  "technically  in 
the  position  of  a  deserter."  .The  crown** 
prince  was,  however,  able  to  arrange 
the  matter,  and  a  captaincy  was  con- 
ferred upon  Ericsson,  who  retired  from 
the  army  on  the  same  day.  Either  the' 
circumstances  attending  his  promotion^ 
or  the  desire  to  retain  the  visible  mark 
of  his  youthful  connection  with  the: 
Swedish  army,  caused  Ericsson  to  ii8e> 
his  military  title  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  failure  of  the  original  fiame  engine 
led  to  an  attempt  to  combine  steam 
with  the  gases  arising  from  the  com- 
bustion of  coal,  and  later  to  utilize 
those  gases  in  connection  with  heated 
air.  Neither  of  these  expedients  led 
to  satisfactory  results,  but  the  inve8ti-< 
gations  pav^d  the  way  to  the  subse-* 
quent  success  of  the  hot-air  engine.  ;  A 
system  of  mine-draining,  >l^  raising  the 
water  to  a  series  of  cistei*ns,  from  which 
the  air  was  successively  exhausted,  waa 
also  patented,  and  in  1828  the  principle^ 
of  the  transmission  of  power  to  a  dis-^ 
tance  by  means  of  compressed  air  was' 
successfully  applied  at  some  tin  mines 
near  Truro.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  attempt  to  utilize  air  pressure, 
for  this  purpose.  The  method  still' 
possesses  certain  advantages^  and  has: 
recently  been  tested  for  the  working  of 
heavy  guns  in  one  of  the  Spithead  forts, 
where  the  air  motor  proved  simple  and 
noiseless,  while  the  drawbacks  of  steams 
and  water  and  the  dangers  of  electricity: 
were  avoided.  The  air,  having  per- 
formed its  work,  is  simply  discharged' 
into  the  casemate,  which  it  keeps  well 
ventilated. 

More  important  inventions  were  soon 
to  follow.  The  adoption  of  steam  pro- 
pulsion for  ships  was  rapidly  progress-* 
ing,  and  the  steam  fleet  of  Great  Britain 
already  numbered  about  two  hnndfied 
vessels  when  Ericsson  landed.  .An 
enormous  field  for  ingenuity  was  thua 
provided,  of  which  the  young  Swede 
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was  quick  to  take  advantage.  Engines 
and  boilers  were  alike  clumsy  in  the 
extreme,  and  ample  scope  for  improve- 
ments remained.  In  1828,  Ericsson 
patented  a  system  of  artificial  draught 
by  the  employment  of  blowers,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  the  tubular 
principle  for  boilers,  thus  anticipating 
Stephenson.  The  Braithwaite  firm 
was  at  this  time  largely  engaged  in  con- 
structing refrigerators  for  the  great 
breweries  and  distilleries  of  London. 
The  experience  thus  gained  immedi- 
ately suggested  applications  to  the 
steam-engine,  where  the  elementary 
method  of  condensing  waste  steam  by 
eontact  with  a  jet  of  water  was  still 
employed.  Writing  to  Mr.  Bourne  in 
1868,  Ericsson  states :  '^  I  claim  to  be 
practically  the  inventor  of  surface  con- 
densation applied  to  steam  navigation." 
Later  advances  have  been  gradual ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  surface  conden- 
sation unquestionabl}'  marks  a  long 
stride  in  the  evolution  of  the  marine 
engine.  The  first  pi*actical  application 
of  the  improved  machineiy  was,  how- 
ever, eminentiy  unfortunate.  In  1827, 
Captain  John  Ross  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing 18,000L  from  Mr.  Felix  Booth  to 
equip  a  second  expedition  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North -West  passage. 
The  project  was  kept  a  secret,  and  the 
arrangements  applied  to  the  Victory 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  by  Ross 
and  Ericsson  without  any  sufficient 
consultation,  while  the  latter  was  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  service  for 
which  the  vessel  was  destined.  A  ship 
intended  for  Arctic  exploration  was  not 
a  fit  subject  for  experiments  in  new  ma- 
chinery. "  In  experimenting,"  justly 
sa^id 'Ericsson,  ^'complication  is  not  re- 
garded, since  the  intention  genemlly  is 
to  ascertain  facts  and  effects  never 
known,  for  guidance  in  future  prac- 
tice." The  expedition  of  the  Victory 
failed.  The  machiher}^  condemned 
as  unsuitable,  was  consigned  to  the 
depths  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  Ross,  in 
the  published  narrative  of  his  voyage, 
threw  the  blame  of  his  failure  on  Erics- 
son. Bitter  ihutual  recriminations  foU 
low'^d,  which  nearly  led  to  a  duel. 
In  18;28,  Ericsson  also  invented  the 


steam  fire-engine.  Although  London 
had  suffered  severely  from  fires,  and 
most  of  the  great  theatres  had  been 
several  times  burned,  the  appliances  of 
the  time  were  of  a  rude  description,  and 
even  included  apparatus  brought  over 
from  Holland  by  William  III.  in  1688. 
Here  evidently  was  an  open  chance  for 
inventive  genius.  A  steam  fire-engine 
must  at  once  come  into  general  use. 
An  opportunity  for  testing  the  new  msr 
chine  was  soon  available,  and  its  supe- 
riority was  made  evident  at  the  burning 
of  the  Argyle  Rooms.  "  The  night  was 
cold,  and  the  hand-engines  became 
quickly  frozen  and  useless  ;  but  the 
steamer  worked  incessantly  for  five 
hours  without  a  hitch,  throwing  its 
stream  clear  over  the  dome  of  the 
building."  A  great  fire  at  Barclay's 
Brewery  furnished  a  further  practical 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
steamer,  which  was  then  taken  on  a 
tour  through  France,  and  subsequently 
to  Russia.  A  second  engine  was  built 
for  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  a  third,  in 
1832,  for  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  Lon* 
don,  however,  numerous  objections  of  a 
well-known  order  were  raised,  and  the 
invention  met  with  uncompromising 
hostility.  The  engine  must  always  be 
kept  under  steam,  or  it  would  take  too 
long  to  bring  into  operation.  It  was 
alike  too  powerful  and  too  heavy.  It 
required  too  much  water.  Even  if 
water  were  available,  the  quantity 
thrown  would  cause  immense  injury  to 
property.  Obstruction  triumphed  for 
the  time.  A  floating  steam  fire-engine 
was  constructed  in  1835  ;  but  no  land 
engine  was  used  in  London  till  1860 ; 
yet  the  engines  of  the  present  day  differ 
little  from  that  designed  by  Ericsson 
sixty-three  years  ago.  The  genius  of 
the  inventor  had  taken  a  leap  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  declined 
to  follow  his  lead,  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion  in  such  cases  is  usually 
slow  and  uncertain  in  action.  This  was 
Ericsson's  first  experience  of  official 
inertia,  and  of  the  prejudice  which  was 
^^  never  reasoned  into  a  man,  and  for 
that  reason  can  never  be  reasoned  out 
of  him." 
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It  was  inevitable  that  Ericsson  should 
play  a  part  in  the  evolution  of  the  loco- 
motive.   England,  in  1826,  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of   the  possibilities 
of  horse  transport.    Twenty  -thousand 
miles  of  turnpike  roads  had  been  con- 
structed ;  the  breed  of  horses  had  been 
sedulously  improved,  aud  the  Falmouth 
mail-coach  acquired  an  average  speed 
of  eleven  miles  an  hour.    Three  thou- 
sand miles  of  canals  were  available  for 
heavy  transport.    These  facilities,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  satisfied  the  rapidly 
^growing  demand,  and  already  George 
Stephenson,  at  Killingworth,  was  ab- 
sorbed with  the  idea  of   steam    loco- 
motion.     The    tramway  had    been  in 
sxistence  for  many  years,  and  had  been 
applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  north- 
em  collieries.    Watt,  in  1749,  had  con- 
ceived the  feasibility  of  applying  steam 
to  vehicles  running  on  ordinary  roads, 
snd   many   attempts    had   since    been 
made  to  carry  out  the  project.     The 
progress  of  steam  locomotion  was  thus 
delayed ;    the    problem    could    not  be 
satisfactorily  solved  by  this  means.    In 
the    tramway,  introduced   for  a  mere 
limited  local  purpose,  lay  the  germ  of 
the  railroad.    The  employment  of  fixed 
engines  for  haulage  thus  constituted  a 
small  step  in  advance  ;  but  to  George 
Stephenson  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  great  problem  lay  in  the 
application  of  the  locomotive  to  the  iron 
road.    His  persistent  efforts,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement,  led  to  the  public 
competition  at  Rainhill  in  1829,  when  a 
prize  of  500Z.  was  offered  to  the  engine 
which  best  fulfilled  certain  conditions. 
Five  engines  were  entered  ;    but  the 
contest     lay     between     Stephenson's 
Rocket  and  Ericsson's  Novelty.    The 
one  was  the  outcome  of  years  of  study 
and   of   experience   with    the    FufHng 
Billy  ;  the  other,  wrote  Ericsson,  *'  was 
planned  and  built  ready  for  transport  to 
Liverpool  in  seven  weeks.    But  for  a 
letter  received  from  a  friend  in  town  at 
the  end  of  July,  1829,  informing  me, 
merely   as  news,  that  a  'steam  race' 
was  expected,  the  Novelty  would  never 
have   been   constructed."     The   prize 


was,  probably   with   justice,   awarded 
to  the  Rocket.    "  The  Novelty,"  wrote 
Mr.  Scott   Russell,  ''had  to  be  with- 
drawn, through  a  series  of  unfortunate 
accidents,  which  had  no  reference  to 
the    character   or  capabilities    of   the 
engine ;   and  we  well  recollect  that  it 
made  a  powerful   impression   on   the 
public  mind  at  the  time,"    In  speed, 
the  Novelty   easily  beat   the  Rocket, 
running  on  one  occasion  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  according  to  Messrs. 
Yignoles  and  Cowper.    In  design,  also, 
there  were   points  of  marked  superi- 
ority, especially  the  courageous  intro- 
duction of   springs.    "The  Novelty," 
stated   the   Times    (October   8,  1829), 
"was  the    lightest   and  most  elegant 
carriage  on  the  road  yesterday,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  it  moved  surprised 
and  amazed  every  beholder.    It  shot 
along  the  line  at  the  amazing  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  I    It  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  fly,  presenting  one  of  the  most 
sublime  spectacles  of  human  ingenuity 
and  human  daring  the  world  ever  be- 
held."   Ericsson's  name  is  now,' thanks 
to  Dr.  Smiles's  misleading  life  of  Ste- 
phenson, almost  forgotten  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  locomotive  ; 
but  the  extraordinary  success   of  the 
engine  "  planned  and  built "  in  seven 
weeks  at  once  established  his  reputa- 
tion   among   English    engineers.    The 
Rocket    was,    in  •  fact,   the    result    of 
careful  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 
much  previous  experience  ;  the  Nov- 
elty  was    an     inspiration    of    genius* 
Yet  Ericsson  built  two  subsequent  loco- 
motives, which,  as  he  frankly  admit- 
ted,  "proved  utter  failures   for  want 
of  steam  ; "  while  Robert  Stephenson, 
profiting  to  the  utmost  by  the  experi- 
ence gained   from    both    the    Novelty 
and    the    Rocket,    continued    steadily 
to  advance  the  progress  of  railway  en- 
gineering.   Ericsson's  connection  with 
the  locomotive  was   unquestionably  a 
brilliant    incident   in  his    career.    He 
seems  to  have  contented  himself,  how- 
ever, with    supplying   new   ideas    for 
others  to  utilize  ;  and  fresh  schemes 
quickly    suggested    themselves,   which 
absorbed  his  whole  energy,  and  effec-^ 
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tually  diverted  him  from  furthei:  re- 
searches into  a  branch  of  science  which 
he  might  almost  have  made  his  own. 

The  science  of  thermo-dynamics  was 
aon-existent  at  this  period.  The  inves- 
tigations, of  Joule  into  the  mechanical 
isquivalent  of  heat,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1849,  laid  the  basis  of  the 
j&odem  theory  of  the  relations  between 
jieat  and  force.  The  old-world  idea  of 
the  presence  of  a  substance  termed  ^'  ca- 
loric"— an  idea  which,  as  Professor 
Bankine  stated,  '^has  been  the  chief 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  accu- 
rate kuowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  rela- 
tions between  heat  and  motive-power  " 
. —  still  held  sway.  To  this  long-en- 
during fallacy  may  be  traced  many  of 
Ericssou's  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  "  caloric  engine,"  to  which 
he  returned  after  his  abandonment 
of  the  locomotive.  Anticipated  by  an 
Ayrshire  clergyman  in  the  principle  of 
the  regenerator,  he  was  pevertheless 
-the  first  to  constnict  a  successful  motor 
based  on  the  variation  of  pressure  of 
air  at  different  temperatures,  and  a  five- 
horse-power  engine  exhibited  in  1832 
aroused  great  interest.  Professor  Far- 
aday undei*to6k  to  lecture  upon  the 
invention  ;  but,  to  Ericsson's  mortifica- 
tion, just  as  he  was  preparing  to  '^  ap- 
pear upon  the  platform,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
as  to  the  principle  .  .  .  upon  which  the 
action  of  the  machine  was  dependent. 
>He  accordingly  commenced  his  lecture 
•  .  .  with  the  announcement  that  he 
was  unable  to  explain  why  the  engine 
worked  at  all."  Although  Ericsson 
failed  at  this  period  to  secure  the  prac- 
tical success  of  the  hot-air  motor,  he 
was  able  some  years  later  to  turn  it  to 
account.  Hot-air  engines  have  been 
largely  used  for  light  work  in  America, 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country. 
They  are  cheap,  simple,  economical,  as 
safe  as  a  hall  stove,  and  the  reason  of 
their  .working  remaius,  to  most  people, 
as  great  a  puzzle  as  it  was  to  Faraday. 
The  problem  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
the  still  wasteful  steam-engine  has  yet 
to  be  solved. 

The  use  of  the  regenerator,  intended 
to  give  out  to  the  incoming  air  the  heat 


already  utilized,  suggested  to  Ericsson 
the  idea  of  employing  super-heated 
steam,  and.  an  engine  which  proved 
economical  was  constructed  on  this 
principle.  Again,  however,  practical 
difficulties  asserted  themselves  in  the 
high  temperatures  involved.  Within 
ten  years  of  his  arrival  in  England,. 
Ericsson  had  patented  thirty  inven- 
tions, among. which  were  a  sounding 
apparatus  differing  only  in  the  method 
of  recording  from  that  introduced  by 
Sir  W.  Thompson,  two  rotary  engines^ 
an  automatic  machine  for  cutting  files, 
an  apparatus  for  obtaining  salt  from 
brine,  and  a  delicate  hydrostatic  bal- 
ance. In  1833  he  married  an  English 
lady  named  Amelia  Byam ;  but,  al- 
though Mr.  Church  wisely  draws  a  veil 
over  the  domestic  relations  of  the  pair, 
the  union  cannot  have  been  a  happy 
one,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  America 
the  wife  returned  to  England,  where 
she  died  without  ever  again  seeing  her 
husband. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  railway  system  of  England 
was  a  strenuous  effort  pn  the  part  of 
the  old  methods  of  transport  to  compete 
with  the  new.  The  canal  interests  es- 
pecially were  threatened,  and  Ericsson 
with  characteristic  energy  attacked  the 
question  of  boat-propulsion.  Experi- 
ments begun  in  1833  on  the  Londoi> 
and  Birmingham  Canal  seem  to  have 
led  to  a  rotary  propeller,  patented  in 
1835,  and  stated  by  Ericsson  to  have 
consisted  of  ^^  a  series  of  segments  of  a 
screw,  attached  to  a  thin,  broad  hoop 
supported  by  arms  so  twisted  aa  also 
to  form  part  of  a  screw."  Earlier  at- 
tempts in  the  direction  of  screw-pro- 
pulsion had  been  made  in  England, 
France,  and  America,  and  Francis  Pettit 
Smith,  experimenting  at  the  same  time 
as  Ericsson,  stumbled  upon  important 
results,  subsequently  turned  to  account 
in  the  Archimedes.  To  no  one  mind 
can  be  credited  the  sole  distinction  of 
having  invented  the  screw ;  but  to 
Ericsson  is  unquestionably  due  the  im- 
mortal honor  of  having  brought  screw- 
propulsion  to  practical  success.  Such 
success,  in  fact,  depended  mainly  upon 
a  revolution  in  marine  engines  which 
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he  alone,  at  this  period,  was  able  to 
carry  out.  From  the  first  also  he  seems 
to  have  grasped  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  propeller  to  ships  of  war. 

Thanks  to  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Ogden,  he  was  enabled 
early  in  1837  to  place  upon  the  Thames 
a  vessel  forty-five  feet  long  driven  by  a 
screw,  and,  emboldened  by  the  marked 
success  of  this  little  craft,  Ericsson  de- 
termined to  experiment  at  once  upon 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  Ogden  was  taken  to  Somerset  House, 
the  headquarters  of  the  British  navy  (sie)^ 
and  lashed  alongside  the  Admiralty  barge 
containing  the  First  Lord,  Sir  Charles 
Adam  ;  ^  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Symonds  ;  the  Hydrographer,  Captain 
Beaufort,  and  Sir  William  Edward  Parry, 
the  hero  of  five  exi>editions  to  the  Arctic 
Seas,  who  had  recently  assumed  the  duties 
of  the  newly  created  office  of  *'  Comptroller 
of  Steam-machinery  for  the  Royal  Navy.*' 
Other  gentlemen  of  scientific  or  naval  dis- 
tinction accompanied  this  party. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  upon 
the  official  mind  was  amusingly  de- 
scribed in  a  lecture  given  at  the  Boston 
Lyceum  in  1843  by  Mr.  John  O.  Sar- 
gent, ''  the  friend  of  Ericsson  for  half  a 
centuiy  : "  — 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  severe  scrutiny 
from  so  distinguished  a  person  as  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  British  Navy,  the  in- 
ventor had  carefully  prepared  plans  of  his 
new  mode  of  propulsion,  which  were  spread 
on  the  damask  cloth  of  the  magnificent 
barge.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  as  we 
may  well  imagine,  this  scientific  gentleman 
did  not  appear  to  take  the  slightest  interest 
in  his  explanations.  On  the  contrary,  with 
those  expressive  shrugs  of  the  shoulder  and 
shakes  of  the  head  which  convey  so  much 
to  the  bystanders  without  absolutely  com- 
mitting the  actor,  with  an  occasional  sly, 
mysterious,  undertone  remark  to  his  col- 
leagues, he  indicated  very  plainly  that, 
though  his  humanity  would  not  permit  him 
to  give  a  worthy  man  cause  for  so  much 
imhappiness,  **he  could  an*  if  he  would** 
demonstrate  the  entire  futility  of  the  whole 
invention. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  steamer,  with  her 
precious   charge,   proceeded  at  a  steady 

1  A  mistake.  Sir  Charles  Adam  was  flnt  aea 
lord.    Lord  Minto  waa  flnt  lord  in  1837. 


progress  of  ten  miles  an  hour  .  .  .  toward 
Limehouse  and  the  steam-engine  manufac- 
tory of  the  Messrs.  Seaward.  Their  Lord- 
ships having  lunched  and  inspected  the 
huge  piles  of  Hi-shaped  cast-iron  intended 
for  some  of  his  Majesty*  s  steamers,  with  a 
look  at  their  favorite  propelling  apparatus, 
the  Morgan  paddle-wheel,  they  re-embarked, 
and  were  safely  returned  to  Somerset  House, 
by  the  disregarded,  noiseless,  and  unseen 
propeller  of  the  new  steamer. 

On  parting.  Sir  Charles.  Adam,  with  a 
sympathizing  air,  shook  the  inventor  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
trouble  he  had  been  at  in  showing  him  and 
his  friends  this  interesting  experiment,  add- 
ing that  he  feared  he  had  put  himself  to 
too  great  an  expense  and  trouble  on  the 
occasion.  Notwithstanding  this  somewhat 
ominous  finale  of  the  day*s  excursion, 
Ericsson  felt  confidence  that  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  great 
importance  of  the  invention. 

This  hope  was  quickly  disappointed, 
for  the  inventor  received  an  official 
letter  which  stated  that  their  lordships 
"  had  been  very  much  disappointed  '^ 
at  the  result  of  the  trial.  Considering 
that  the  Ogden  attained  a  speed  consid- 
erably exceeding  that  of  any  .paddle- 
wheel  steamer  of  her  size ,^  and  that  she 
had  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  her 
handiness  on  the  difficult  tideway  of  the 
Thames,  this  letter  must  have  been  in- 
comprehensible to  its  recipient.  An 
explanation  was,  however,  given  shortly 
afterwards  at  a  private  dinner-table, 
where  Sir  W.  Symonds  innocently  re- 
marked that  "  even  if  the  propeller  had 
the  power  of  propelling  a  vessel,  it 
would  be  found  altogether  useless  in 
practice,  because,  the  power  being  ap- 
plied at  the  stern,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  make  the  vessel 
steer." 

The  preposterous  decision  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  ignore  the  screw,  whicli  must 
have  cost  this  countiy  an  immense  sum, 
was  virtually  the  turning-point  in  Erics- 
son's career.  The  determined  opposi- 
tion thus  manifested  led  him  to  transfer 
the  field  of  his  genius  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  building  of  the  Monitor  and  the 
successful  action  in  Hampton  Roads. 
The  whole  story  is  eminently  typical. 
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In  all  ages  there  have  been  minds  so' 
constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing 
advantage  in  anything  new,  of  discrimi- 
nating between  a  theorist's  toy  and  a 
demonstrated  mechanical  triumph,  or 
of  recognizing  the  clear  proof  of  a  sci- 
entific revolution.    Where  such  minds 
are  permitted  to  direct  an  Admiralty  or 
a  War  Office,  a  nation  will  inevitably  be 
called  upon   to  pay  heavily  for  their 
Idiosyncrasies.    The  adoption  of  steam - 
propulsion  for  ships  of  war  was  stoutly 
resisted.    As  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot 
states,  ''*'  There  was  a  strong  prejudice 
to  overcome  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  glo- 
ries accomplished   in  the  past   under 
sail."   "  The  predominancy  of  custom," 
wrote  Bacon,  "  is  everywhere  visible,  in 
80  much  as  a  man  will  wonder  to  hear 
men  propose,  engage,  give  great  words, 
and  then  do  just  as  they  have  done  be- 
fore, as  if  they  were  dead  images,  moved 
only  by  the  wheels  of  custom."    Yet 
the  want  of  motive  power  independent 
of  the  winds  must  have  been  keenly  felt ; 
since,  in  1829,  a  forty-two  gun  frigate 
was  actually  fitted  with  paddles  worked 
by  men.    *'  About  two-thirds  of  the  crew 
were  required  to  work  them  efficiently, 
and  a  speed  of  three  knots  in  a  calm 
could  be  obtained."    In  1830,  five  steam 
paddle-wheelers  —  the    Dee,    Phoenix, 
Salamander,  Khadamanthus,  and  Medea 
— were  laid  down.    Steam  frigates  fol- 
lowed, and  the    Terrible  of   eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty  tons  rendered  useful 
service  in  the    Black  Sea  during  the 
Crimean  war.    In  retarding  the  inev- 
itable introduction  of  steam  into  the 
British  navy  Sir  W.  Symonds  played  a 
considerable  part.    So  late  as  1845,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Auckland,  ''I  consider 
steamers  of  every  description  in   the 
greatest  peril  when  it  is  necessary  to 
use  broadside  guns  in  action  ;  not  alone 
from  their  liability  to  be  disabled  from 
shot  striking  their  steam  chest,  steam- 
pipe,  machinery,  etc.,  but  great  proba- 
bility of  explosion  owing  to  sparks  from 
funnel. "    It  was  natural ,  therefore ,  that 
he  should  have  failed  utterly  to  appre- 
ciate the  vast  possibilities  revealed  by 
the  performance  of  the  Ogden.    The 
objections  to  the  paddle-wheel,  with  its 


completely  exposed  machinery,  were 
to  some  extent  justified ;  and  though 
Ericsson  proved  that  they  could  be  en- 
tirely removed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new  form  of  propeller,  it  must  be  re- 
membered on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty 
Board  of  1837  that  eminent  English 
engineers  affected  to  regard  the  screw 
as  unpractical.  The  tendency  of  which 
this  Board  furnishes  a  memorable  illus- 
tration still  survives,  as  the  history  of 
British  ordnance  plainly  shows.  The 
War  Office  officials  who  opposed  the 
breechloading  system  and  retarded  the 
introduction  of  steel-built  guns  were 
only  less  disastrous  to  the  country  than 
those  who  effectually  obstructed  the 
creation  of  a  steam  navy  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  screw.  Fortunately  for 
England,  she  has  been  involved  in  no 
war  in  which  her  failure  to  keep  abreast 
of  artillery  progress  —  a  failure  since 
rectified  at  great  cost  —  could  have 
affected  the  issues.  But  in  the  Bussiau 
struggle  the  steam  fleet  which  might 
have  been  would  unquestionably  have 
played  an  important  part. 

The  failure  to  produce  any  impression 
upon  the  Board  of  Admiralty  seems  to 
have  led  to  a  crisis  in  Ericsson^s  affairs. 
The  investments  of   his  genius  were 
largely  locked  up  for  the  eventual  profit 
of   others.    The    firm   of  Bndthwaite 
failed,  and  the  junior  partner,  *'  for  a 
time,  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  the 
Fleet,  as  a  foreign  debtor."    The  re- 
markable performance  of   the    Ogden 
had,  however,  attracted  the  attention 
of   Captain    Stockton,  pf    the    United 
States  navy,  a  man  of  some  fortune  and 
influence,  possessed  of  a  shrewd  knowl- 
edge of  affairs  and  wholly  untrammelled 
by  prejudice  where  commercial  advan- 
tage was  in  prospect.    "  A  single  trip  " 
in  the  Ogden,  "from  London  Bridge 
to  Greenwich,  was  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  at  once  order  from  the  inventor 
two  iron  boats  for  the  United  States,  to 
be  fitted  with  his  steam-machinery  and 
propeller.     'I  do  not  want,'  he  said, 
'  the  opinions  of  your  scientific  men ; 
what.  I  have  seen    this    day    satisfies 
me.' "    The  Stockton  was  accordingly 
launched    from    the    yard    of   Messrs. 
Laird  on  the  Mersey  in  July,  1838,  and 
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publicly  tried  on  the  Thames  on  Janu-» 
ary  12, 1839.  The  Times,  in  reporting 
the  results  obtained,  again  did  justice 
to  Ericsson's  achievement,  and  pro- 
nounced the  trials  to  be  ^^  quite  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  success  of  this  important 
improvement  in  steam  navigation."  Of 
the  engines  the  Times  stated  :  — 

Their  construction  la  extremely  simple, 
and  evinces  a  knowledge  of  steam-machinery 
by  the  inventor  which  is  calculated  to  give 
additional  confidence  in  the  success  of  his 
propeller  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  applica* 
tion  for  the  canal,  river,  or  ocean  naviga- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  in  the  winter  of  1837  the 
Ericsson  propeller  was  successfully  ap- 
plied to  a  boat  called  the  Novelty, 
plying  on  the  London  and  Manchester 
Canal,  and  in  1839  a  second  was  placed 
Upon  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal. 
These  were  the  first  applications  of  the 
screw  to  commercial  purposes ;  but, 
istates  Mr.  Bourne,  the  '*  experiments 
■were  not  repeated,  and  it  required  a 
struggle  of  years  to  persuade  the  British 
public  and  British  officials  of  the  value 
of  the  screw."  "As  far  as  the  British 
navy  is  concerned,"  writes  Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot,!  "Mr.  F.  P.  Smith, 
who  succeeded  in  rousing  the  govern- 
ment to  action  after  that  splendid  in- 
ventor Captain  Ericsson  had  failed,  is 
indisputably  the  father  of  screw-propul- 
sion." The  Archimedes,  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  tons,  to  which  Mr. 
Church  does  not  refer,  was  built  in 
1840,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Ad- 
miralty ordered  the  Battler  to  be  con- 
structed to  receive  the  screw.  The 
success  of  the  new  propeller  in  America 
seems  to  have  Induced  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  apply  it  to  the  Pomone 
frigate  in  1843,  and  in  1844  the  Admiralty 
followed  suit  with  the  Amphion. 

Buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  inspired 
by  Captain  Stockton,  Ericsson  landed 
in  I^ew  York  from  the  Great  Western 
on  November  23,  1839.  Although  he 
seems  to  have  contemplated  only  a 
short  stay,  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
screw  for  the  purposes  of  warships, 
he  never  recrossed  the  Atlantic.     "  Bc- 
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fore  May  26,  1826,"  ho  wrote  in  1875, 
"  I   hailed   from    Sweden ;   after  that 
date,  up  to  November  1, 1839, 1  hailed 
from  England ;   and  since  November 
23  same  year,  I  have  been  a  steady 
New  Yorker."    The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  England  were  reproduced  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  Amer- 
ican navy  at  this  period  possessed  no 
steam  vessels  of  any  kind,  and  there 
was  no  paddle-wheel  to  supplant,     "  A 
powerful    service    sentiment    resisted 
innovation  of  any  sort,  as  it  always  has 
done,  and  always  will  do."    Stockton's 
confident  statements  as  to  the  influence 
he  wielded  proved  highly  colored,  and' 
not   till   the    autumn    of    1841    were 
arrangements  made  for  the  building  of 
the   Princeton.      In    the    mean   time 
Ericsson  won  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  New  York  for 
the  design  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  and 
private    enterprise,    more    enlightened 
than  the  Navy  Bureau,  quickly  placed 
screw  vessels  on  the  great  lakes.    In 
all,  twenty-four  commercial  craft  were 
being  driven  by  the .  propeller  before 
the  U.  S.  warship  Princeton  was  com- 
missioned.    Into  the  building  of  this 
vessel  Ericsson  threw  aU  his  energies. 
The  direct-acting  engines,  roundly  con- 
demned by  the.  Franklin  Institute  and 
the  greater  part  o?  the  profession,  were 
placed    well     below    the    water-line. 
Coal    armor,    since    re-invented,    was 
introduced.     Moreover,   Ericsson    had 
brought   from  England  a  twelve -inch 
wrought-iron  gun  designed  by  himself, 
which,  with  a  thirty-five  pound  charge 
and  a  two  hundred  and  twelve  pound 
projectile,  proved  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing four  and  a  half  inches  of  iron.     It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  this  remark- 
able result  was  obtained  in  1842,  and 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Napoleon 
two-decker  into  La    Gloire,  the   fore- 
runner of  the  Warrior,  was   not  com- 
menced till  1857.     In  artillery,  as  in 
everything  else,   Ericsson    appears    to 
have  taken  a   bold    step  in   advance. 
This  gun,  named  the  Oregon,  supple- 
mented by   the  Peacemaker,  designed 
by  Captain  Stockton,  formed  the  arma- 
nient   of  the  Princeton.      The    names 
had  an   historical  significance,  for  at 
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thb  period  the  Oregon  boundary  ques- 
tion between  Great  Brilaia  and  the 
United  States  had  reached  a  somewhat 
critical  stage  ia  President  Tyler's  hands, 
and  the  prospect  of  war  was  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  tardily  manifested  en- 
terprise shown  by  the  K'avy  Bureau  in 
building  the  Princeton.  Though  war 
was  happily  averted,  tragedy  was  not 
wanting  to  the  new  vessel.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1844,  during  a  trial  trip,  when 
the  vessel  was  crowded  with  guests, 
Caption  Stockton's  gun  burst,  killing 
two  cabinet  ntlnistei's  and  three  other 
persons. 

The  Princeton  was  a  splendid  suc- 
cess, described  iu  grandiloquent  phrase 
by  a  select  commission  of  the  American 
Institute  as  "a  sublime  conception 
moat  successfully  realized,  an  effort  of 
genius  skilfully  executed,  a  grand, 
unique  combination,  honorable  to  the 
country,  as  creditable  to  all  engaged 
upon  her."  Unquestionably  the  Prince- 
ton marks  an  era  in  ship-building.  It 
was  a  long  step  from  the  caunl  and  lake 
vessels  to  this  warship  —  no  adapted 
frigate,  but  an  entirely  new  concep- 
tion. The  triumph  was  Ericsson's  ;  the 
screw-propeller  was  thenceforth  tirmly 
estabUshed,  but  to  the  inventor  tiie 
immediate  results  were  only  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation.  His  moderate 
costs  for  nnspared  time  and  labor  were, 
apparently,  never  paid  by  the  American 
government.  He  was  driven  into  end- 
less and  wearying  correspondence.  Hie 
treatment  ut  the  hands  of  Stockton  was 
atrocious.  This  would-be  patron  of 
genius,  after  describing  the  great  in- 
ventor, in  a  moment  of  expansion,  as 
"the  most  extraordinary  mechanical 
genius  of  the  present  day,"  found, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  he  was  "  merely 
a  mechanic  of  some  skill,"  the  useful 
tool  in  the  patron's  hands.  Ericsson's 
experience  is  not  uncommon.  Others 
have  viewed  with  aatoniabment  the 
ready  appropriation  of  their  ideas  by 
their  official  superiors.  Time  has,  in 
this  caso  at  least,  brought  its  revenge, 
and  Stockton  will  be  known  to  pos- 
terity merely  on  account  of  his  tempo- 
rary connection  with  the  great  in 

By  the  end  of  1843  there  wer 


two  Bci«w  steamers  afloat  in  the  United 
States  waters,  and  this  year  saw  the 
first  application  of  the  twin  screw  in 
the  Marmora.  Thus  early  did  Erics- 
son grasp  the  advantages  of  the  systeni 
which  has  become  universal  in  the 
mastless  battle-ships  and  cruisers  of  tho 
present  day.  Freed  from  his  connec* 
tion  with  Stockton,  Ericsson's  affairs 
seem  to  have  slowly  improved.  In 
1846,  a  committee  of  the  29tb  Congress 
considered  the  question  of  armored 
vessels,  and  received  from  Ericsson  a 
proposal  to  build  a  vessel  of  twelve 
hundred  tons  provided  with  a  system  of 
water-tight  bulkheads,  "so  distributed 
that  leas  than  one-fortieth  of  the  ship's 
displacement  could  be  occupied  by 
water  entering  through  a  shotrhole." 
The  suggested  arrangement  of  the 
armament  was  curiously  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  modem  ships,  and  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  early  armor-clads. 
In  1848  the  government  yesBels  Ala- 
bama, Edith,  and  LegariS  were  fitted 
with  ccndensing  apparatus  designed  by 
Ericsson  for  the  supply  of  fresh  water  ; 
but,  although  the  system  proved  com- 
pletely successful,  galvanic  action  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  tubes,  and  re- 
tarded furtlier  applications.  By  this 
time  Ericsson's  ties  to  the  United  Stal«B 
had  become  numerous  and  intricate. 
The  bitter  sense  of  injustice  aroused  by 
the  rejection  of  the  Princeton  claims 
seems  to  have  subsided,  and  on  October 
28, 1848,  be  became  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  republic.  The  fascinations  of 
the  "  caloric  "  engine  survived  through 
the  years  expended  jpon  the  screw, 
and  led  after  many  experiments  to  ma- 
jestic failure.  The  Ericsson,  of  twenty- 
two  hundred  tons,  was  built  complete 
for  trial  in  nine  months.  Her  "  caloric  " 
engines  had  four  working  cylinders 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  Xothing  ap- 
proaching these  dimensions  had  ever 
been  constructed,  and  that  the  machin- 
ery should  have  proved  capable  of 
driving  the  ship  from  New  York  to 
Washington  through  a  stormy  sea  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  genius  of  the  in- 
ventor.    "  The  age  of  steam  is  closed,'* 
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belong  to  the  past/'  Only  the  Scientific 
American  seems  to  have  expressed  scep- 
ticism. The  Ericsfson,  in  fact,  was  the 
boldest  conception  in  marine  engineer- 
ing ever  carried  into  execution.  It  was 
•a  mechanical  Umr  deforct ;  but,  as  the 
inventor  admitted  in  later  years,  a  prac- 
tical failure.  The  enormous  size  of  the 
engines,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  application  of  high  temperature  to 
the  working  paits,- proved  insuperable 
objections ;  and,  although  this  unique 
vessel  is  stated  on  one  occasion  to  have 
made  eleven  miles  an  hour  with  moder- 
ate coal  consumption,  commercial  suc- 
cess proved  unattaini^le.  After  being 
sunk  by  a  tornado  in  New  York  Bay, 
flhe  was  raised  and  converted  into  a 
steamer,  subsequently  employed  as  a 
transport  during  the  Civil  War. 

Ericsson* 8  labors  were  not,  however, 
thrown  away.  Although  the  "  caloric  " 
ship  was  a  failure,  the  small  hot-air 
engines  which  followed  proved  an  im- 
mediate success,  and  a  much-needed 
source  of  income ;  while,  in  1862,  the 
rare  distinction  of  the  Rumford  medal 
was  conferred  upon  their  inventor. 
^^  The  working  of  heat-engines  without 
the  intervention  of  water,"  said  Sir  F. 
Bramwell  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1888,  'Ms  now  not  merely  an 
established  fact,  but  a  recognized  and 
undoubtedly  commercially  economical 
means  of  obtaining  motive -power." 
But  the  substitute  for  steam,  in  the 
case  of  the  marine*engine,  has  yet  to 
come. 

Although  the  politics  of  the  United 
States  had  no  interest  for  Ericsson,  the 
contest  between  the  North  and  South 
aroused  his  strongest  feelings.  Like 
many  another  American,  he  regarded 
the  war  from  the  slavery  point  of  view, 
and  slavery  in  any  form  was  to  the 
mind  of  the  sturdy  Swede  a  thing  ab- 
horrent. Warship-building  had  long 
stimulated  his  inventive  genius  ;  in  the 
artillery  knowledge  of  the  day  he  was 
an  adept.  The  Crimean  war  had  called 
forth  the  sentiments  of  his  race.  Rus- 
sia, the  natui*al  enemy  of  his  country, 
the  despoiler  of  her  Finnish  province, 
was  to  be  injured  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and  on  September  26, 1854,  Ericsson  ~ 


remembering  his  experiences  of  the 
Admiralty  —  sent  to  Napoleon  III.  the 
sketch  des^^  of  an  armored  Monitor. 
This  design,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John 
Bourne,  "  was  the  result  of  my  study 
from  my  youth.  An  impregnable  and 
partially  submerged  instrument  for  de- 
stroying ships  of  war  has  been  one  of 
the  hobbies  of  my  life.  I  had  the  plan 
matured  long  before  I  left  -England. 
As  for  protecting  war  engines  for  naval 
purposes  with  iron,  the  idea  is  as  old  as 
my  recollection."  Louis  Napoleon  was 
as  little  accessible  to  revolutionary  ideas 
in  naval  matters  as  had  been  Sir  W. 
Symonds.  He  '^  himself  examined  with 
the  greatest  care  the  new  system  of 
attack  which  you  have  submitted  to 
him  .  .  .  but  the  emperor  thinks  that 
the  result  to  be  obtained  would  not  be 
proportionate  to  the  expenses  or  to  the 
small  number  of  guns  which  would  be 
brought  into  use."  The  design  appears 
to  have  been  unquestionably  the  first  in 
which  the  turret  or  cupola  principle  was 
introduced,  although  Captain  Eardley- 
Wilmot  gives  the  credit  of  priority  to 
Captain  Cowper  Coles,  with  whom  the 
''  idea  seems  to  have  originated  In 
1855."  The  point  is  not  of  great  im« 
portance.  The  great  idea  was  indepen* 
dently  arrived  at ;  ^  but  while  Captain 
Coles  steadily  labored  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  principle,  which  he  had 
roughly  tried  on  rafts  in  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  Ericsson,  engrossed  with  other 
schemes,  allowed  it  to  sleep  for  seven 
years.  And  it  is  certain  that  no  efforts 
would  have  availed  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  Navy  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  but  for  the  inexorable  demands 
of  war. 

The  initiative  came  from  the  Confed* 
erate  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Stephen 
R.  Mallory,  who,  unlike  his  opponent 
Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  knew  something  of 
naval  matters.  The  former,  in  a  letter 
of  May  8, 1861,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Confederate  Naval  Committee,  stated  : 

I  regard  the  possession  of  an  iron-armored 
ship  as  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity.  Such 
a  vessel  at  this  time  could  traverse  the  en- 

1  The  credit  of  being  the  lint  to  suggest  the  em- 
ployment of  a  retoMng  turret  seems  to  he  doe  to  a 
sea  officer  of  the  aerenteenth  eentury. 
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tii^  coast  of  the  United  States,  prevent  all 
blockade,  and  encounter,  with  a  fair  pros-* 
pect  of  success,  their  whole  navy.  .  .  •  In- 
equality of  numbers  may  be  compensated 
by  invulnerability,  and  thus  not  only  does 
economy,  but  naval  success,  dictate  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  fighting  with 
iron  against  wood,  without  regard  to  first 
cost. 

This  yigorous  opinion  was  quickly 
followed  by  action,  and  the  raising  and 
conversion  into  an  armor-clad  of  the 
sunken  frigate  Mcrrimac  was  taken  in 
hand  with  such  limited  appliances  as 
.tbe  Sputh  possessed.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Welles,  foUowing  the  usual  course  of 
the  ofiicial  when  out  of  his  depth,  had 
{appointed  a  committee,  which  prefaced 
its  report  with  a  delightfully  frank  con- 
fession of  incapacity  :  "  Distrustful  of 
our  ability  to  discharge  this  duty,  we 
approach  the  subject  with  diffidence, 
having  no  experience  and  but  scant 
knowledge  in  this  branch  of  naval 
architecture."  More  than  a  month 
.previous  to  the  issue  of  this  report, 
Ericsson  had  addressed  President  Lin- 
coln direct,  and  had  laid  before  him 
proposals  —  "so  simple,  indeed,  that 
within  ten  weeks  after  commencing  the 
structure  I  would  be  ready  to  take  up  a 
position  under  the  rebel  guns  at  Kor- 
folk ;  and  so  efficient  too,  I  trust,  that 
within  a  few  hours  the  stolen  ships 
would  be  sunk  and  the  harbor  purged 
of  traitors."  The  project  was  ulti- 
mately discussed  at  the  Kaval  Bureau, 
several  unofficial  naval  officers  being 
present.  "  All  were  surprised  with  the 
novelty  of  the  plan.  Some  advised 
trying  it,  others  ridiculed  it."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, however,  terminated  the  proceed- 
'ings  with  the  characteristic'  remark : 
"  All  I  have  to  say  is  what  the  girl  said 
when  she  stuck  her  foot  into  the  stock- 
ins:.  It  strikes .  mc  there's  somethiui? 
•in  it." 

Within  a  hundred  working  days  the 
Monitor  was  completed  and  under 
steam.  Considering  that  the  vessel 
was  entirely  new  in  conception,  that 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  had  to  be  over- 
come, and  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  experiment,  the  achievement  is  un- 
paralleled.   The  triumph  was,  however, 


that  of  design  rather  than  construction, 
and  in  all  Ericsson's  brilliant  career 
nothing  surpassed  the  Monitor  as  a  sci* 
entific  SUCC688.  The  Britannia  Bridge 
was,  in  comparison,  a  step  taken  on 
assured  ground.  The  courage  and  the 
self-reliance  evinced  by  this  apparent 
plubge  into  the  unknown  were  simply 
admirable.  The  Monitor  was  another 
tour  de  force,  comparable  only  to  the 
Novelty  locomotive.  Yet  the  worry  ex- 
perienced by  Ericsson  from  Commodore 
Joseph  Smith  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction must  have  been  maddening. 
This  "  noble  sailor,  who  had  grown  old 
in  the  service,  which  he  entered  as  a 
midshipman  in  1809,"  seems  to  have 
listened  to  every  objection  raised  by 
prejudice,  and  duly  conveyed  it  to  the 
sorely  harassed  engineen  "I  am  in 
s^reat  trouble,"  he  wrote,  "  from  what 
I  have  recently  learned,  that  the  con- 
cussion in  the  turret  will  be  so  great 
that  men  cannot  remain  in  it."  "I 
understand,"  he  observed  a  few  days 
later,  ^Hhat  computations  have  been 
made  by  expert  naval  architects  of  the 
displacement  of  your  vessel,  and  that 
the  result  arrived  at  is  that  she  will  not 
float  with  the  load  you  propose  to  put 
upon  her.  .  .  .  But  if  the  whole  thing 
is  to  be  a  failure,  this  will  be  of  little 
consequence."  Four  days  afterwards 
arrived  a  further  letter,  stating :  "  Ex- 
cuse me  for  being  so  troublesome.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  urging  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment to  finish  the  guns  of  your 
vessel,  but  the  knowing  ones  say  that 
the  guns  will  never  be  used  on  her." 
Then  the  ventilation  was  questioned  : 
"Sailors  do  not  fancy  living  under 
water  without  breathing  in  sunshine 
occasionally.  I  propose,  etc.,  etc." 
After  remarking  pleasantly  :  ''  We  shall 
see  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the 
subject,  but  that  the  government  will 
fall  back  on  the  contract  in  case  of  fail- 
ure," he  wrote  two  days  later :  "  The 
more  I  reflect  upon  your  battery,  the 
more  I  am  fearful  of  her  efficiency.'' 
Finally,  "  I  shall  demand  money  for- 
feiture for  delay  over  the  stipulated 
time  of  completion.  You  have  only 
thirty-nine  days  left,^^  All  such  letters 
the   hapless  inventor,  struggling  with 
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innumerable  and  intricate  designs,  was 
•obliged  to  answer.  The  idea  that  Erics- 
son's reputation  was  at  stake,  that  he 
was  fighting  against  time  to  secure  it, 
and  that,  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  work,  the  only  reasonable  course 
.was  to  leave  him  a  free  hand,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  irrepres- 
sible official. 

The  Confederate  Virginia,  nee  Merri- 
mac,  left  the  workshop  on  her  brief 
-career  of  destruction  ;  the  Cumberland 
was  rammed  and  sunk ;  the  Congress 
taken. and  burned. 

In  the  early  morning  [wrote  a  Confederate 
soldier]  Jonear  gets  imder  way  to  finish 
the  Minnesota.  We  soon  descry  a  strange- 
looking  iron  tower,  filiding  over  the  waters 
towards  us,  and  we  dart  at  it.  It  is  the 
-Monitor  which,  during  the  previous  night, 
had  come  in  from  the  sea,  and  which,  by 
the  light  of  the  burning  Congress,,  had  been 
3een  and  reported  by  one  of  our  pilots. 

Commissioned  by  Lieutenant  Wor- 
den,  with  a  crew  of  forty-three  vol- 
unteers, on  February  25,  1862,  the 
Monitor  fought  her  memorable  action 
in  Hampton  Roads  on  March  9,  three 
days  after  leaving  New  York,  where 
she  narrowly  escaped  counter-orders 
directing  her  to  Washington. 

Circumstances  have  given  an  impor- 
tance to  this  action  far  bevond  its  real 
significance.  The  Virginia  was  in  truth 
a  wretched  vessel.  As  pointed  out  by 
the  Confederate  writer  above  quoted, 
she 

was  not  weatherly  enough  to  manceuvre  in 
Hampton  Roads  at  all  times  with  safety, 
and  she  never  could  have  been  mov^d  more 
than  three  hours'  sail  from  a  machine-shop. 
She  drew  twenty-two  feet  of  water,  and 
was  in  every  respect  ill-proportioned  and 
top-heavy ;  and  what  with  her  immense 
length  and  wretched  engines  •  .  •  she  was 
little  more  navigable  than  a  timber-raft. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  men  had  taken,  as  they 
supposed,  a  last  farewell  of  wives,  children, 
and  friends,  and  had  set  in  order  their 
worldly  affairs.  All  the  lieutenants  (Catesby 
Jones  excepted)  had  several  weeks  pre- 
viously partaken  publicly  of  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment. 

£ven  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
bias  of  one  of  the  crew  of  the  beaten. 


ship,  this  description  does  not  appear 
exaggerated. 

The  action  was  fought  at  close  quar- 
ters and  the  Monitor  only  fired  forty- 
one  rounds.  Her  light  draught,  and 
comparative  handiness  and  speed,  com- 
bined with  greatly  superior  armor 
protection,  secured  the  victory,  even 
though  she  was  not  fought  to  the  best 
advantage  by  officers  totally  unaccus^ 
tomed  to  the  conditions  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

It  is  desirable  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances which  conferred  undying  fame 
upon  Ericsson  and  his  Monitor.  The 
advent  of  the  Virginia  and  her  easy 
triumph  over  the  wooden  vessels  of  the 
Northern.  States  caused  a  veritable 
panic.  McClelian's  peninsula  campaign 
was  gravely  compromised.  On  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Congress,  Mr..  Stan* 
ton,  the  Pederal  secretary  of  war, 
appears  to  have  completely  lost  his> 
head,  and  at  a  cabinet  meeting,  hastily 
called  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said :  — 

The  Merrimac  will  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  war;  she  will  destroy, 
seriatim^  every  naval  vessel  •;  she  will  lay 
all  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  under  contri- 
bution. J  shall  immediately  recall  Bum- 
side  ;  Port  Royal  must  be  abandoned.  •  .  . 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  monster  is  at  thia 
minute  on  her  way  to  Washington,  and  not 
unlikely  we  shall  have  a  shell  or  a  cannon- 
ball  from  one  of  her  guns  in  the  White 
House  before  we  leave  the  room. 

Considering  the  kind  of  vessel  that 
the  Merrimac  really  was,  the  above 
effusion  would  appear  childish,  but  that 
similar  exaggerations  of  the  possibilitiea 
open  to  ships  of  war  are  not  uncommon^ 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  when  secre- 
tary of  war,  is  reported  ^  to  have  stated  ; 
^'I  was  in  trepidation .  for  some  time 
that  she  [Chile]  should  send  an  ironclad 
up  the  coast,  and  exact  a  heavy  tribute 
—  millions  of  dollars,  in  fact  —  from 
San  Francisco  under  threat  of  laying 
the  city  in  ashes,  which  she  could  easily 
have  done.    Many  of  the  great  naval 

>  Leotures  delivered  before  the  U.  S.  Naval  War 
College  by  Brigadier-General  H.  L.  Abbot,  U.  S» 
Engineers. 
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powers  of  the  world  could  do  such  a 
thing  —  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  for 
instance  —  in  case  of  trouble."  Not 
long  ago  a  London  evening  paper ,  com- 
bining gross  indiscretion,  with  crass 
ignorance,  hinted  at  the  ease  with 
which  British  armor-clads  could  over- 
awe the  United  States  by  appearing 
before  their  Atlantic  ports.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
such  imaginings  are  entirely  opposed  to 
fact.  Bombardments  of  this  nature 
are  effective  against  an  African  village, 
but  to  assume  that  the  Merrimac,  or  a 
Chilian  armor»clad,  could  make  any  real 
impression  upon  Washington  or  San 
Francisco  is  simply  ridiculous.  From 
the  arsenal  of  Foochow,  heavily  bom- 
barded for  hours  in  perfect  security  by 
the  French  squadron,  a  vessel  was 
launched  a  few  weeks  later.  Alex- 
andria, gave  ample  evidence  of  the 
maximum  results  attainable  by  the 
monstrous  shell  of  the  Inflexible,  and 
^'  An  Englishman  in  Paris "  has 
recently  pointed  out  the  .contemptible 
effect  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
French  capital  in  January,  1871.^ 

If  tliroughout  the  North  the  Mer- 
rimac caused  the  utmost  consternation, 
the  triumph  of  the  Monitor  caused  no 
less  dismay.  The  hopes  of  the  Con- 
federates centred  on  the  rickety  and 
unwieldy  craft  which  their  engineers 
had  improvised.  The  "  iron  diadem  of 
the  South "  was  '*  counted  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
in  defence  of  the  Confederate  capital." 
When  the  inadequate  '^monster"  of 
Mr.  Stantou^s  imagination  was  blown 
up,  the  people  of  Bichmond  were  so 
maddened  with  anger  and  fear  that 
riots  were  expected. 

Although  Mr.  Church  admits  the 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  time,  his 
whole  treatment  of  the  Monitor  inci- 
dent and  its  results  suffers  from  a  want 
of  proportion.  His  desire  to  glorify  his 
hero  not  only  leads  him  to  miss  the 
true  significance  of  the  new  departure. 


1  ^  I  can  only  aay  thi« :  if  Manhal  Ton  Moltke 
took  the  *  moral  effect'  of  his  projeotlles  into  his 
oalculattons  to  aooelerate  the  surrender  of  Paris, 
he  might  hare  gone  on  shelling  Parts  for  a  ttrelre- 
month  without  being  one  whit  nearer  his  aim." 


but  to  mete  out  palpable  injustice  to 
Ericsson's  ill-fated  rival,  Captain  Cow- 
per  Coles.  The  Monitor,  though  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  she 
was  built,  was  not  a  sea-going  vessel, 
and  actually  foundered  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  a  few  months  after  her  action. 
Of  her  principal  features  most  have 
altogethe r  disappeared .  Her  overhang, 
accounted  as  a  special  advantage,  was 
never  reproduced  in  the  British  navy, 
and  quickly  vanished.  To  the  employ- 
ment of  armor  she  may  have  given  a 
fresh  impulse,  but  no  initiative.  The 
Gloire,  with  her  continuous  side-armor, 
was  completed  in  1859.  Her  sisters 
quickly  followed,  and  the  Warrior  was 
finished  in  1861.  For  general  fighting 
purposes  —  not,  perh^s,  for  an  action 
in  Hampton  Roads  —  these  great  ves- 
sels were  far  more  powerful  than  the 
Monitor,  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  tons.  In  one  respect,  unquestion- 
ably, the  latter  marks  an  era  in  war 
ship-building.  The  turret  principle, 
which  Napoleon  III.  rejected,  is  now 
widely  represented  in  all  navies,  and  is 
likely  to  remain.  Ericsson's  design  of 
1854  was  a  spherical  structure,  similar 
to  that  proposed  in  the  following  year 
by  Captain  Coles  ;  but  difficulties  of 
construction  probably  led  both  to  adopt 
the  cylindrical  form.  While  the  Mon- 
itor was  the  first  turret-ship  ever  built, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Captain 
Coles  was  at  this  very  time  urging  the 
principle  upon  the  Admiralty,  and  that 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  a  three-decker 
cut  down,  armored  with  five  and  one- 
half  inch  plates,  and  carrying  four 
turrets,  mounting  in  all  five  guns,  un- 
derwent successful  trials  in  1864. 
Ericsson's  original  conception  was,  in 
fact,  a  vessel  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  seaworthy ;  while  Captain  Coles,  at 
an  early  period,  devoted  his  enei^es  to 
a  sea-going  turret-ship,  which  alone 
could  be  of  read  -service  to  the  British 
navy.  To  state  that,  ^'whatever  the 
idea  was,  Coles  was  unable  to  present 
it  in  a  practical  shape  until  the  Monitor 
appeared,^'  is  unjust.  Coles's  design 
for  a  ^^  cupola  ship,"  cut  down  from  a 
three-decker,  was  presented  in  1860, 
I  and  the  delay  in  producing  the  Boyal 
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Sovereign  was  solely  due  to  the  hope- 
less conservatism  of  the  then  Board  of 
Admiralty.  The  Royal  Sovereign  was 
a  far  more  powerful  ship  than  the 
Monitor  for  all  the  general  purposes  of 
war.  It  is  equally  unjust  to  state  that 
^'he  [Coles]  sought  to  graft  his  crude 
noUons  upon  a  system  complete  and 
perfect  in  itself.  His  punishment  was 
dramatic  in  its  promptness  and  se- 
verity." Except  for  the  special  and 
peculiar  needs  of  the  moment,  the 
Monitor  did  not  in  the  least  represent 
^'a  system  complete  and  perfect." 
Ericsson's  first  armor-clad,  like  the  ill- 
fated  Captain,  foundered  at  sea,  hut 
the  loss  of  the  latter  was  due  entirely 
to  her  masts  and  muIs.  At  this  period, 
it  was  an  article  of  faith  in  this  country 
that  a  sea-going  ship  must  carry  spars. 

The  opportune  is  necessarily  extolled 
l>eyond  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  to  the 
INorthem  cause  in  March,  1862,  the 
Monitor  was  pre-eminently  opportune, 
^ow  that  time  has  lent  perspective,  the 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  moment 
must  not  be  permitted  to  sway  the 
judgment.  Thus  the  following  state- 
ments, which  Mr.  Church  quotes  with 
apparent  approval,  might  well  have 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  halluci- 
nations :  — 

All  the  previsions  of  the  Federals  [wrote 
the  Comte  de  Paris  in  his  history  of  the 
war]  groujided  upon  the  superiority  of  their 
magnificent  fleet  of  wooden  vessels,  would 
have  disappeared  with  the  Cumberland  and 
Congress.  The  war  w'ould  have  changed 
front,  and  the  Confederate  flag,  opening  a 
new  era  in  marine  warfare,  would  easily 
have  raised  the  blockade  which  prevented 
the  Slave  States  from  freely  procuring  sup- 
plies in  Europe. 

The  immediate  results  of  *the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  [wrote 
Mr.  Swlnton^]  were  obviously  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  the  great  projects  conceived  by  the 
latter  vessel,  the  salvation  of  the  Union 
squadron,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
blockade. 

Nor  were  the  results  confined  to  Amer- 
ica, for :  — 

In  England,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the 
battle,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  general  sentiment,  stopped  at  once 
the  great  military  project  of  building  forts 
at  Spithead  for  the  defence  of  Portland  («ie). 

Remembering  what  the  Merrimac 
really  was,  and  that  the  Federals,  with 
their  great  manufacturing  power,  could 
have  easily  copied  her  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  to  one,  eVen  panic  appears 
scarcely  to  account  for  the  above  effu- 
sions. Outside  of  her  little  sphere  of 
action,  the  Merrimac  would  have  been 
utterly  powerless.  She  could  no  more 
have  broken  a  commercial  blockade 
than  could  our  helpless  Hydra  or  Hecate 
break  one  maintained  by  modem  un- 
armored  cruisers.  The  injury  she 
inflicted  upon  the  Union  was  incom- 
parably less  than  that  caused  by  the 
unarmored  Alabama.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, sea-going  navies  alone  can  sustain 
and  advance  the  causes  of  nations. 

To  Ericsson  the  action  in  Hampton 
Roads  brought  well-merited  distinction. 
However  we  may  now  estimate  the  real 
significance  of  the  incident,  he  had 
successfully  met  the  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment. ^'I  am  one  of  the  admirers  of 
the  Monitor  and  of  Ericsson,"  said 
Catesby  Jones,  the  commander  of  her 
defeated  antagonist.  ^*  The  delight  of 
the  Swedes,"  wrote  the  United  States 
consul  at  Stockholm,  ^^  is  manifesting  it- 
self .  .  .  by  the  raising  of  a  subscription 
for  a  large  and  splendid  gold  medal" 
to  be  presented  to  the  inventor.  From 
London  Sir  C.  Fox  transmitted  warm 
congratulations,  and  a  touching  letter 
arrived  from  Mrs.  Ericsson.  ''  My  grat- 
ification at  your  triumph  all  over 
the  world,"  wrote  the  separated  wife, 
''makes  my  nights  sleepless  with  ex- 
citement, and  though  in  reality  I  am 
not  tangibly  identified  with  it,  I  am  in 
heart  and  soul  made  happy."  The 
37th  Congress  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  passed  lauda- 
tory resolutions.  WoHd-wide  recogni- 
tion came  at  last  to  John  Ericsson. 
The  war,  which  appealed  strongly  to 
his  sympathies,  had,  however,  yet  to 
be  fought  out,  and  he  was  immediately 
engrossed  in  fresh  enterprises. 

The  six   Monitors  >  of  the    Fassaic 

>  Fqv  were  added  later* 
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class,  with  turrets  eleven  and  three- 
quarters  inches  thick,  were  at  once 
commenced,  and  in  June,  1862,  orders 
were  given  for  the  construction  of  the 
large  vessels  Dictator  and  Puritan,  of 
which  the  latter  was  never  completed 
on  the  original  design,  and  the  former 
was  never  in  action.  The  record  of  the 
Passaic  and  her  sisters  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War.  They  were 
eminently  adapted  to  the  inland  waters, 
on  which  alone  the  exceptional  naval 
contest  was  fought  out ;  they  would 
have  been  absolutely  useless  to  the 
British  Empire.  Frequently  engaged 
with  land  batteries,  their  armor  protec- 
tion proved  effective.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  slow  rate  of  fire  precluded 
all  permanent  result*  They  could  pass 
works  on  shore,  but  they  could  not  in- 
flict any  real  injury,  and  at  Charleston, 
where  obstructions  existed,  or  were 
supposed  to  exist,  they  proved  wholly 
ineffective. 

Unaided,  and  happily  without  inter- 
ference ^  Ericsson  had  produced  the 
Monitor  just  in  time  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Union.  Unaided,  he  was  pre- 
pared, -as  the  vessels  of  the  Passaic 
class  proved,  to  develop  his  idea.  Grov- 
ernments,  however,  as  Sir  J.  Gorst 
pointed  out  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
always  hate  and  discourage  *' indepen- 
dent talent."  It  was,  therefore,  inevi- 
table that  officialism  should  assert  itself, 
and  the  miserable  history  of  the  so- 
called  "light-draught  Monitors"  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  practical  results  of 
the  tendency  which  the  late  under- 
secretary for  India  feelingly  described. 
The  need  for  craft  of  light  draught, 
able  to  penetrate  the  many  rivers  of 
the  States,  and  to  carry  the  power  of 
the  North  into  the  heart  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  manifest,  On  August  8, 
1862,  Mr.  Fox,  the  under-secretaiy  of 
the  navy,  wrote  :  '*  I  rely  on  your  skill 
in  this  matter,  and  leave  you  to  turn 
over  a  six-foot  gun-boat  in  your  mind 
for  all  kind  of  shore  and  river  work,'' 
On  the  following  day,  a  Saturday,  Erics- 
son replied  :  ^'  By  Monday's  mail  I  will 
send  you  a  general  plan  of  a  swift  and 
powerful  Monitor  ram  for  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  ten-feet  draught.    Also  a  gen- 


eral specification  that  will  enable  you 
to  advertise."  The  specification  for 
vessels  of  six-feet  draught  duly  fol- 
lowed, and  passed  into  ofiicial  keeping. 
In  February,  1863,  the  contracts  were 
given  out,  and  in  order  to  meet  political 
exigencies,  powerful  even  during  a 
national  crisis,  they  were  distributed 
broadcast  over  the  building  yards  of 
the  Northern  States.  Twenty  light- 
draught  Monitors  were  ultimately  con- 
structed under  official  supervision.  The 
Chimo,  built  "under  the  immediate 
direction  "  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Navy  Bureau,  proved  to  have  an  aver- 
age freeboard  of  three  inches  in  place 
of  the  calculated  fifteen  inches  ;  the 
Tuxis,  with  half  her  coal  supply  on 
board,  was  one  and  one-half  inches  out 
of  the  water,  and  the  rest  of  this  hap- 
less fleet  was  Similarly  incapacitated  I 
The  cost  of  the  fiasco  was '  2,800,0001. 
In  the  Congressional  inquiry  which 
subsequently  took  place  the  following 
remarkable  evidence  was  given  :  — 

Q.  Were  they  not  all  failures,  so  that 
they  could  not  carry  their  guns  ? 

A,  Totally  and  entirely,  without  an  ex- 
ception, so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  of  any  value  as 
naval  ships  ? 

A,  Not  of  the  slightest ;  and  hardly  valr 
uable  as  old  material. 

The  Monitor  idea  having  emanated 
from  Ericsson,  it  was  natural  that  the 
indignation  which  this  colossal  blunder 
called  forth  should  be  partially  vented 
upon  him.  Mr,  Church  proves  conclu- 
sively that  he  was  not  merely  blameless^ 
but  that  he  gave  emphatic  warning  of 
what  must  occur.  ^'  Permit  me  to  say 
that  the  leading  principle  has  been  frit^ 
teredaway  by  changes,"  he  telegraphed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  when  first 
he  saw  the  Bureau  designs.  Mr.  Fox 
afterwards  candidly  summed  the  whole 
history  :  — 

You  furnished  the  original  idea  and  sent 
it  to  the  department.  Admiral  Smith  pio^ 
posed  the  hollow  chamber,  and  other  sug- 
gestions were  made,  principally  by  Stimers  ; 
and  as  your  hands  and  head  were  full,  it 
was  agreed  to  let  Stimers  prepare  detaUed 
plans,  consulting  with  you  so  as  not  to  get 
off  the  track.     It  was  not   known  that 
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Stimen  was  going  off  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  through  lack  of  information  and 
his  gross  blunders,  the  department  has  suf- 
fered in  reputation,  and  the  country  has  lost 
the  serrioe  of  these  vessels. 

Confronted  with  a  brass  plate  on 
board  the  Tuxis  recording  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  designer,  Mr.  Stimers  was 
discovered  in  the  act  of  obliterating  bis 
name  with  the  aid  of  a  cold  chisel. 
The  whole  story  of  the  light-draught 
Monitors  is  eminently  instructive.  The 
Navy  Bureau  in  its  hour  of  dire  neces- 
sity, had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
seiTices  of  a  man  of  ^^  independent  and 
original  talent."  The  ill-assorted  union 
could  not  last,  and  after  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  spoil  the  design  of  the 
Monitor,  officialism  triumphed  in  secur- 
ing the  construction  of  twenty  worthless 
vessels.  The  case  of  the  light-draught 
Monitors  hns  numerous  parallels.  '^  At 
the  time  of  our  great  Civil  War,"  writes 
Mr.  Church,  *'  the  navy  suffered,  as  it 
suffered  before,  and  as  it  still  suffers  in 
lesser  manner,  from  what  is  known  as 
the  '  bureau  system.'  " 

The  period  of  the  war  was  one  of 
great  strain  to  Ericsson,  who  threw 
himself  into  the  dause  of  the  Union 
with  characteristic  earnestness.  Ship- 
building was  not  the  only  object  of  his 
attention.  In  August,  1862,  he  urged 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
peating rifle  :  "The  time  has  come, 
Mr.  President,  when  our  cause  will 
have  to  be  maintained,  not  by  numbers, 
but  by  superior  weapons."  And,  rec- 
ognizing fully  the  enormously  superior 
manufacturing  powers  of  the  Northern 
States,  he  asserted  as  "susceptible  of 
demonstration,  that  if  you  apply  our 
mechanical  resources  to  the  fullest 
extent,  you  can  destroy  the  enemy 
without  enlisting  another  man."  How 
far  these  splendid  resources  were  wasted 
for  want  of  scientific  direction  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Church's  statement  that  "61,- 
781,684  dollars  were  spent  on  the  hulls 
and  engines  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  vessels  which  had  to  be  condemned 
and  broken  up  within  a  short  time." 

In  1866  Mr.  Bourne  attempted  to 
render  Ericsson's  genius  available  for 
the  British  navy.    The  effort  failed,  as 


"  my  lords  commissioners  "  were  "  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Mr« 
Ericsson  to  afford  their  lordships  the 
advantages  of  his  services  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  turret  vessels." 
This  laconic  epistle  irritated  Ericsson, 
who,  in  allowing  his  name  to  be  used, 
had  yielded  only  to  Mr.  Bourne's  solic- 
itations, coupled  with  the  statement 
that  Mr.  (now  Sir  E.  J.)  Reid  favored 
his  views.  "  Please  .  .  .  inform  my 
lords  commissioners,"  he  wrote,  "  in  a 
positive  manner,  that  I  offered  my 
services  free  of  charge,  merely  from  a 
motive  of  being  useful  to  England, 
without  the  friendly  aid  of  which  my 
native  country  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come a  Russian  province." 

In  the  same  year  the  Miantohomoh 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  created  a  pro- 
found impression.  The  usual  tendency 
to  exaggeration  at  once  manifested 
itself,  and  the  Times,  which  had  uuf- 
fonnly  decried  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ican warship-building,  seems  to  hav/B 
immediately  regarded  the  whole  navy 
of  England  as  suddenly  reduced  to  im- 
potence, and  her  vessels  fit  only  to  be 
laid  up  and  "  painted  that  dirty  yellow 
which  is  universally  adopted  to  mark 
treachery,  failure,  and  crime."  Thus 
powerfully  does  an  idea  presented  in  a 
concrete  form  affect  the  human  mind. 
Dire  national  need  had  driven  the 
United  States  to  move  at  a  speed  which 
was  unattainable  in  peace-time.  This 
was  all,  and  in  this  country  the  Royal 
Sovereign  and  Prince .  Albert  turret- 
ships  had  already  been  built ;  while 
more  than  twenty  years  were  to  elapso 
before  the  United  States  could  boast  of 
a  sea-going  armor-clad  navy.  The  im- 
pulse given  by  the  inexorable  demands 
of  war  quickly  spent  itself. 

The  effects  of  the  visit  of  the  Mian- 
tononioh  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
Devastation  of  1871,  and  the  Thim- 
derer  and  Dreadnought  which  followed. 
These  three  vessels  are  low -freeboard 
armor-clad  turret  -  ships  enormously 
superior  to  anything  produced  in  the 
United  States  till  quite  recently,  and 
even  now  effective  and  extremely  for- 
midable. They  constitute  a  type  of 
battleship  distinctly  in  advance  of  the 
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Admiral  class  of  later  date.  The  pea- 
•dulum  of  progress  swung  backward  in 
this  country,  and  the  inexplicable  ma- 
nia^  now  happily  ended,  for  following 
Italian  models  produced  evil  results. 

Mr.  Bourne's  well-meant  efforts  on 
liis  behalf  drew  from  Ericsson  a  strik- 
ing letter,  in  which,  for  once,  he  ap- 
pears on  the  arena  of  international 
politics,  and  again  gives  evidence  of  the 
strong  sentiment  which  the  cause  of 
the  Union  had  evoked. 

Could  English  statesmen  [he  wrote]  have 
seen  the  folly  of  treating  America  as  a  com- 
mercial rival,  and  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  arrest  her  onward  course  by  committing 
the  crime  of  helping  to  perpetuate  slavery, 
England  and  America,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  would  now  rule  the  world.  .  .  .  What 
you  say  of  Russia  compels  me  to  observe 
that  the  unfriendly  course  of  England  has 
driven  America  into  the  hateful  embrace  of 
the  executioner  of  Poland.  We  had  no 
other  friend  during  the  late  fearful  war. 
Deluded  by  English  misrepresentations,  all 
civilized  Europe  was  on  the  side  of  slavery. 
But  pray  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  liberty-loving  subjects  of  the  United 
States  have  any  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
^emi-barbarians  east  of  the  Baltic. 

To  this  day  the  feeling  to  which 
Ericsson  refeiTcd  exercises  a  powerful 
influence  in  embittering  the  relations  of 
the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 
For,  in  determining  international  relar 
tions,  it  is  not  the  real  sentiment  of  a 
foreign  people  which  counts  at  such  a 
crisis  as  the  Civil  War,  but  the  attitude 
of  its  officials,  and  of  what  is  errone- 
ously regarded  as  its  representative 
press. 

Relieved  from  the  stress  of  the  war, 
Ericsson  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
flefence  of  his  beloved  Sweden,  whose 
salvation  he  believed  was  to  be  found 
only  in  a  Monitor  flotilla.  '^  With  an 
julequate  number  of  gunboats  carrying 
fifteen-inch  guns,"  he  wrote,  ^^  we  can 
destroy  an.  enemy's  vessels  and  infal- 
libly defend  our  shores."  To  Sweden, 
accordingly,  he  supplied  designs  of 
vessels  and  a  liberal  contribution.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  his  country- 
men against  wasting  money  upon  sub- 
marine mines.  Writing  to  his  friend, 
Captain  Aldersparre,  of   the   Swedish 


navy,  he  stated  :  ^^  The  assertion  that 
torpedoes  prevented  the  Union  forces 
during  the  late  war  from  capturing  any 
desirable  place  is  simply  untrue."  Of 
Charleston  he  added :  ^^  Had  General 
Grant  said  to  the  fleet,  '  Go  and  bom- 
bard the  city ;  I  want  it,  and  can  hold 
it,'  the  thing  would  have  been  done. 
...  As  to  torpedoes.  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  never  for  a  moment  hesitated  to 
pay  a  visit  on  their  account.  It  was  the 
piles  and  the  rope  entanglements  which 
alone  restrained  him."  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  experiences  of  the  Civil 
War — misinterpreted  —  have  led  to  a 
wholly  exaggerated  and  largely  mis- 
chievous employment  of  submarine 
mines  in  this  country,  this  opinion  on 
the  part  of  a  close  observer  of  events  is 
remarkable. 

The  Cuban  revolt  of  1868  made  new 
calls  upon  Ericsson  as  a  ship  designer. 
The  naval  impotence  of  Spain  enabled 
the  insui^ents  to  receive  arms  and 
supplies  from  their  American  sympar 
thizers.  Provided  with  a  limited  sum 
of  money.  Captain  Raphael  de  Aragon, 
of  the  Spanish  navy,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  early  in  1860  to  negotiate 
for  the  building  of  war  vessels.  '^  One 
shipbuilder  proposed  to  expend  the 
entire  sum  at  his  disposal  on  a  single 
craft ;  another  proposed  two."  Erics- 
son, however,  suggested  a  cordon  of 
light  twin-screw  gunboats,  each  armed 
with  a  one  hundred  pounder  gun,  and 
carr}ing  coal  for  six  days'  steaming  at 
moderate  speed.  In  thirty-four  work- 
ing days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel  the 
flrst  boat  was  launched,  and  in  three 
months  and  a  half  the  whole- flotilla  of 
thirty  was  afloat.^ 

The  preoccupations  of  much  ship- 
building probably  prevented  Ericsson 
from  contributing  to  the  progress  of 
gun-construction,  which  he  was  well 
qualified  to  advance.  Gun-carriages, 
however,  owe  much  to  his  genius. 
Those  provided  for  the  Princeton  in 
1842  were  vastly  superior  to  any  previ- 
ous designs,  and  embodied  the  plate 
compressor  for  checking  recoil,  which, 
after  being  duly  re-invented,  still  sur- 

1  Eleven  of  these  gunboats  were  on  the  Spanigb 

navy  list  in  1889. 
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vives  in  this    country,  though  super- 
seded by  the  hydraulic  l3uffer. 

Old    age    is    naturally    unpropitious 
to    inventive    power,    and    Ericsson's 
best  work  ended   with  the  Civil  War. 
Succeeding     years    have    witnessed  a 
stupendous     development     of     marine 
engineering,  in  which  he  bore  no  direct 
part.     Others    built  largely    upon   the 
solid  foundations  he  had  created.    Evo- 
lution followed  upon  revolution.      In 
one  respect,  however,  little  or  no  ad- 
vance has  yet  been  made.    The  screw 
remains  practically  as  Ericsson  left  it. 
Dirigible  torpedoes,  and  the  sub-aquatic 
attack,  which  occupied  his  later  years, 
yielded  results    only  to    others.     The 
Patrick,    Sims-Edison,     and    Brennan 
torpedoes,  though  by  no  means  perfect 
weapons,  have    gone    far  beyond  the 
idea    of  providing    motive    power    by 
means  of  air  supplied  through  a  flexible 
tube.    The  invention  of  Mr.  Whitehead 
quickly    eclipsed    the    submarine   gun 
of  the  Destroyer,   on    which  Ericsson 
expended    much    time     and     money. 
Wisely,  as  kindly,  wrote  Mr.  Delamater 
in  1882  :  "  My  old  and  dear  friendship 
prompts  me  to  follow  what  I  have  said 
with    humble  advice  to    abandon   the 
whole  subject  —  to  let  the  Destroyer  lie 
as  she  is  in  the  navy  yard  and  unno- 
ticed,   and    devote     your    energies    to 
genial  and  pleasant  themes  and  experi- 
ments."    But  the  dogged  determination 
of  the  inventor  survived  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  his  judgment,  and  to  the  last 
Ericsson  continued   to  urge  his  system 
of  submarine  attack  upon  the  United 
States  government.     The  closing  years 
of  his  long*life  were  largely  given  up  to 
investigations  into  solar  radiation,  and 
a  small  solar  motor  was  his  last  work. 
Thus  were  youth  and  age  linked,  for 
the  motor  of  1889  had  its  prototype  in 
his  *'  flame  engine  "  conceived  in  Jemt- 
land  seventy  years  previously. 

Working  to  the  last  with  indomitable 
strength  of  will,  Ericsson  passed  away 
on  March  8, 1889.  He  had  outlived  the 
age  in  which  he  ruled.  A  new  era  had 
dawned  —  that  of  electricity,  of  which 
he  knew  little,  and  of  triple  and  quad- 
ruple expansion,  which  he  condemned. 
Others   had  caught   up    the    clues    of 


the  labyrinth,  and  were  being  swiftly 
guided  where  he  could  not  follow. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
thought  that  the  great  innovator,  the 
sturdy  rebel  against  prejudice,  would 
not  read  a  type- written  letter  or  permit 
the  use  of  a  copying  press,  doubted  the 
phenomena  of  the  telephone,  never  rode 
on  the  elevated  railway,  and  was  taken 
to  see  the  great  Brooklyn  bridge  by 
stratagem.  Conservatism  was  avenged 
for  his  many  onslaughts. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  Ericsson  as ' 
a  mail  from  the  inventor  and  engineer. 
Few  lives  were  ever  so  completely 
dominated  by  the  devouring  passion  for 
work.  Leisure  there  was  none.  The 
world  of  art  and  literature  was  crowded 
out.  Friendship,  in  a  few  instances, 
found  root ;  but  it  was  based  mainly 
upon  business  associations.  For  social 
and  domestic  relations  there  was  no 
time.  Writins:  to  his  brother  in  De- 
cember,  1867,  he  states  :  — 

But  I  have  long  forgotten  this  [his  wife's 
death]  as  well  as  many  other  unpleasant 
things.  My  future,  and  my  success  in  the 
world,  required  that  I  should  not  be  troubled 
with  children  or  with  a  wife  who  had  a  full 
right  to  live  with  me.  Fate,  by  means  of 
this  misalliance,  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
devote  twenty-five  years  of  undivided,  un- 
disturbed attention  to  my  profession,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  Providence,  Because  if  I  had 
lived  in  what  is  called  a  happy  marriage,  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  America. 

Nothing  could  more  perfectly  show 
how  completely  the  passion  of  work 
had  taken  possession  of  his  life  than 
this  expression  of  thankfulness  for  an 
unhappy  marriage.  In  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  a  lady  who  was  suffering 
from  a  great  loss,  he  quite  character- 
istically enclosed  a  picture  of  the  De- 
stroyer. The  absorbing  interest  which 
he  found  in  this  abortive  vessel  must 
—  he  probably  thought  —  communicate 
its  consoling  influence  to  another.  Im- 
perious and  uncompromising  in  his 
judgments,  hasty  in  temper,  eminently 
combative,  and  unaccustomed  to  meas- 
ure language  when  his  fighting  instincts 
were  aroused,  it  was  inevitable  that 
Ericsson  should  make  many  enemies. 
A  nature  less  unbendino:  would  have 
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been  better  able  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dices of  which  he  bitterl}*  complained. 
That  there  was  another  side  to  his 
character  is  certain.  His  love  for  his 
native  land  was  dee|>-seatQd.  He  seems 
never  to  have  completely  severed  the 
ties  of  relationship,  although  his  mother 
alone  retained  his  affection.  His  unob- 
trusive charities  were  endless,  although 
their  distribution  was  often  peculiar. 
He  could  forgive  and  forget  an  injury. 
Intensely  ambitious,  he  was  yet  wholly 
indifferent  to  moneymaking.  To  turn 
out  the  best  work,  not  to  secure  the 
utmost  profit,  was  invariably  his  first 
object.  A  scientific  success  in  his  judg- 
ment infinitely  outweighed  the  pecu- 
niaiy  loss  it  often  entailed.  Thus, 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life 
Ericsson  was  a  poor  man,  and  in  the 
end  he  attained  only  a  competence. 
The  nobler  side  of  the  man  peeps  out 
through  the  intense  preoccupation  of 
his  crowded  career.  The  gentler  attri- 
butes, all  that  makes  life  beautiful, 
remained  undeveloped.  For,  in  all  the 
eighty-six  years,  there  was  no  time. 

Mr.  Church's  volumes  do  not  fully 
rise  to  the  level  of  his  subject.  The 
arrangement  of  his  matter  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  There  are  some 
irritating  repetitions.  The  technical 
knowledge  of  the  author  is  occasionally 
overstrained.  He  has  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  book  replete 
with  interest.  It  is  a  strange  life  that 
is  here  depicted.  Immersed  in  great 
affairs,  Ericsson  was  yet  in  a  measure 
isolated  from  his  fellowmcn,  and  lat- 
terly almost  a  recluse.  A  Swede  of  the 
Swedes,  retaining  to  the  List  the  enthu- 
siastic patriotism  of  youth,  he  was  a 
voluntary  exile  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  He  had  apparently  intended  to 
return  to  his  native  land  at  eighty,  but 
when  the  time  came  he  could  not  break 
with  his  ingrained  habits.  Wide  in  his 
scientific  interests,  he  was  narrow  in 
his  experiences  —  of  men  especially. 
Possessed  of  much  natural  kindliness, 
he  was  harsh  in  his  judgments,  and 
intolerant  of  the  Qpinions  of  others.  A 
very  iconoclast  in  innovation,  he  re- 
sented the  innovations  of  otiier  men. 
The  secret  of  many  apparent  contradic- 


tions was  that  work  became  the  one 
absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  jealously 
excluding  all  else.  Mechanical  science 
exercised  an  unbroken  tyranny,  claim- 
ing and  obtaining  more  than  was  her 
right,  leaving  the  human  side  of  the 
man  half  developed  and  wholly  starved. 
And,  perhaps  strangest  of  all,  this 
tyranny  was  not  recos^nized.  To  the 
last,  science  seems  to  have  satisfied  all 
aspirations,  and  stilled  all  regrets.  In 
spite  of  brilliant  successes,  of  triumphs 
deservedly  won,  and  of  undying  fame 
well  merited,  the  life  of  John  Ericsson 
leaves  a  painful  impression  of  incom- 
pleteness. He  achieved  much,  but  at 
what  a  cost  I 


From  Belgrarla. 
CAULPJOELD'S  CRIME. 

BY  A  PERBIN. 

Caulfield  was  the  worse-tempered 
fellow  I  ever  met,  or  even  heard  of, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

He  was  sulky  and  vindictive,  as  well 
as  passionately  violent ;  and  yet  he  was 
a  great  friend  of  mine.  People  in 
Koorwallah  said  it  didn't  speak  well  for 
me,  and  made  remarks  about  '^  birds 
of  a  feather,'^  with  much  appreciation 
of  their  own  discernment. 

I  suppose,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
that  it  perhaps  may  have  looked  odd 
for  a  3'oung  civilian  like  myself,  newly 
landed  in  India,  to  be  seen  so  constantly 
with  a  man  who  was  senior  major  in 
his  regiment,  and  getting  on  for  twenty 
years  older  than  I  was. 

Every  one  wondered  openly  what  we 
could  find  in  common  to  make  us  such 
friends  ;  they  were  sure  we  could  not 
think  alike  on  any  one  subject,  and  it 
afforded  them  food  for  a  little  unchar- 
itable gossip,  which  is  always  a  god- 
send in  a  second-class  up-country  station 
in  the  North- West  Provinces. 

No  one  in  Koorwallah  knew  Caulfield 
well.  Everybody  seemed  half  afraid  of 
him  except  myself,  and  there  was  no 
denying  that  he  certainly  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  whose  rooms  one  could 
walk  into  without  asking,  and  say 
"  Hullo !  "  pick  up  a  book  or  a  paper, 
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wander  round,  looking  at  the  photo- 
graphs of  his  sisters,  or  other  fellows' 
sisters,  and  then  go  out  again.  Not 
one  of  the  subalterns  in  his  regiment 
ever  spoke  to  him  voluntarily,  none  of 
the  ladies,  liked  him,  they  said  he  was 
ao  rude  and  disagreeable,  and  never 
accepted  their  invitations,  and  they 
were  sure  he  had  a  history,  which  was 
very  probable  and  not  unusual. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  only 
lately  exchanged  into  the  — th  Foot 
from  a  cavalry  regiment,  nobody  knew 
why,  nor  did  he  volunteer  any  informa- 
tion, which  deepened  the  air  of  mystery 
surrounding  him. 

As  for  myself,  I  had  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  him  almost  immediately 
after  my  arrival  in  the  station.  His 
bungalow  was  next  to  mine.  They 
were  both  ordinarv  little  thatched  and 
whitewashed  bachelor's  houses,  with 
narrow  strips  of  verandah  in  front, 
where  a  servant  was  generally  to  be 
seen,  either  washing  up  plates  and 
throwing  the  dirty  water  into  the  drive, 
or  cleaning  the  lamps  and  anointing 
the  floor  with  kerosene  oil. 

TVe  each  had  an  untidy  square  of 
compound,  divided  from  the  others  by 
a  dusty  aloe  hedge,  in  the  roots  of 
which  lurked  pink-nosed  little  mon- 
gooses, with  their  numerous  and  ever- 
increasing  families. 

There  was  very  little  work  for  me  to 
do  durins:  the  first  two  months  while  I 
was  getting  used  to  the  language  and 
the  people,  and  I  had  ample  time  for 
sauntering  over  to  Caulfield's  bungalow 
to  examine,  with  intense  interest,  his 
enormous  collection  of  skins  and  horns 
and  other  sporting  trophies,  which  were 
enough  to   make  any   youngster  who 
knew  how  to  handle  a  gun  turn  green 
with  envy.    He  would  sit  quietly  smok- 
ing in  his  chair,  and  watch  me  wander 
round,  touching  all  his  favorite  treas- 
ures, and  listening  to  my  voluble  chat- 
ter with  irritating  stolidity.    He  never 
asked  me  to  come,  or  pressed  me  to 
stay,    and   yet,    in   some   inexplicable 
manner,  I  felt  that  my  visits  were  not 
unwelcome  to  him,  except  on  one  or 
two  memorable  occasions,  when  I  found 
him  in  his  worst  mood,  and  he  turned 


me  out  with  a  promptitude  which  caused 
me  to  show  my  face  at  his  door  some- 
what cautiously  the  next  time  I  invaded 
his  privacy. 

He  certainly  could  not  have  been 
called  an  agreeable  companion,  and, 
looking  back  over  the  stretch  of  years 
which  divides  those  young  days  of  mine 
from  the  present,  I  often  wonder  what 
strange  fascination  drew  me  so  per- 
sistently to  seek  his  company.  He 
attracted  and  interested  me,  I  had  a 
craving  to  be  thought  well  of  by  him. 
I  told  him  petty  details  concerning  my 
home  and  faAiiily,  I  read  him  my  peo- 
ple's letters,  I  confided  to  him  that  there 
was  ^'a  girl  at  home,"  and  I  cannot 
remember  receiving  an3rthing  in  the 
way  of  encouragement  to  continue, 
save  an  occasional  grunt  of  acquies- 
cence, and  sometimes  contempt. 

He  never  asked  me  questions  or  told 
me  anything  about  himself,  and  yet 
there  was  a  quiet  strength  in  his  man- 
ner which  gave  one  a  secure  feeling 
that  whatever  confidence  was  thrust 
upon  him,  it  would  not  be  betrayed, 
however  ungraciously  he  might  choose 
to  receive  it. 

Caulfield  never  wont  to  church.  He 
generally  spent  his  Sundays  out  shoot- 
ing, always  going  off  by  himself,  and 
returning  with  a  magnificent  bag.  He 
had  never  been  known  to  invite  any 
one  to  accompany  him,  for  he  was 
madly  jealous  on  the  subject  of  sport, 
and  nothing  made  him  more  angry  than 
to  hear  of  another  fellow  having  shot 
anything  that  might  be  called  game. 
He  seemed  to  look  upon  each  jheel,^ 
and  every  patch  of  hunting-ground,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Koorwallah  as  his 
own  particular  property. 

So  it  may  be  understood  that  I  was 
fully  alive  to  the  honor  conferred  on 
me,  when  he  unexpectedly  asked  me  to 
go  out  with  him  for  a  three  days'  shoot. 

"I  know  of  a  string  of  jheels,"  he 
said,  "  about  thirty  miles  from  here, 
where  the  duck  and  snipe  ought  to 
swarm.  I  saw  the  spot  and  marked  it 
down,  when  I  was  out  black-buck  shoot- 
ing, last  week.    I've  made  all  arrange- 

i  A  large  traot  of  manh. 
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ments  for  going  out  Saturday  morning. 
You  can  come,  too,  if  you  like." 

Needless  to  say,  I  jumped  at  this 
offer.  Caulfield  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  shot  in  the  North- West 
Provinces.  He  knew  instinctively 
where  game  was  likely  to  be  found. 
Good  sport  was  almost  a  certainty  in 
his  company,  and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  I 
was  the  only  fellow  he.  had  ever  volun- 
tarily invited  to  go  with  him. 

I  boasted  about  it  in  the  club  that 
evening,  and  was  mercilessly  squashed 
by  two  or  three  men  who  would  have 
given  their  ears  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  the  string  of  jheels,  but  who 
jealously  warned  me  to  be  careful  that 
Caulfield  wasn't  after  big  game,  and 
that  he  did  not  begin  the  expedition  by 
shooting  me. 

^^  He'd  as  soon  shoot  a  man  as  any- 
thing else,"  said  our  doctor,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  to  make  sure  that 
Caulfield  was  not  in  the  room.  ^'  I 
never  met  such  a  nasty,  bad-tempered 
chap.    I  believe  he's  mad  !  " 

And  the  doctor  went  on  with  his  bil- 
liards, feeling  that  this  speech  had 
wiped  off  a  few  old  scores  he  had  treas- 
ured up  against  Caulfield  for  sundry 
disagreeables  which  had  passed  between 
them. 

I  left  all  the  arrangements  of  our 
expedition  to.  Caulfield.  He  requested 
me  not  to  interfere  when  I  began  sug- 
gesting various  things  I  considered 
might  be  useful ;  and  after  giving  me 
to  understand  that  I  was  to  be  his  guest 
for  the  three  days  in  question,  he  de- 
spatched a  couple  of  carts  on  the  Friday 
with  a  tent  wherein  we  were  to  eat  and 
sleep,  various  provisions  and  cooking 
utensils,  a  pair  of  camp  beds,  and  some 
sen'ants,  my  bedding  and  bearer  being 
my  only  contributions  to  the  arrange- 
ments. 

We  rode  out  the  thirty  miles  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  each  having  sent  a  fresh 
pony  on  half  way,  and  by  this  means 
did  the  distance  in  about  three  hours 
and  a  half.  Our  tent  was  pitched  in 
the  midst  of  a  patch  of  what  is  called 
dftk  jungle,  clusters  of  stunted-looking 
trees  with  thick,  dry  bark,  and  flat, 
shapeless  leaves  that  clattered  noisily 


against  each  other  when  stirred  by  tho 
wind. 

It  was  not  a  cheei-ful  spot.  The  soiL 
was  principally  usavy  that  is  to  say 
largely  mixed  with  bitter  salt  which- 
works  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  pre- 
vents  anything  but  the  coarsest  of  vege-: 
tation  growing  in  it.  The  ground  was? 
low  and  marshy,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
air  was  only  broken  now  and  then  by 
the  discordant  cries  of  the  large  jheel 
birds  as  they  waded  majestically  in  the 
patches  of  water  in  search  of  their 
breakfast  of  small  fish. 

Caulfield  was  a  different  man  out 
there  from  what  he  had  been  in  the  sta-? 
tion.  He  talked  and  laughed  and  acted 
showman  with  the  most  intense  satis- 
faction. He  led  me  away  from  amongst 
the  stunted  trees,  and  showed  me  a 
great  sheet  of  water  in  the  distance^ 
broken  in  places  by  little  bushy  islands* 
and  dark  patches  of  reeds,  and  a  mud- 
colored  native  village  on  the  top  of  a 
mound  overlooking  the  water  at  th& 
extreme  left. 

It  was  still  early,  as  we  had  started 
before  six  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had 
barely  cleared  away  the  thick,  heavy 
mist,  which  was  still  rising  here  and 
there,  and  rapidly  dispersing  as  the- 
heat  increased. 

"  Isn't  it  a  lovely  spot  I"  said  Caul- 
field, laughing.  ^^  Beyond  that  village 
the  snipe  ought  to  rise  from  the  rice 
fields  in  thousands.  There's  another, 
jheel  away  to  the  nght  of  this,  and  an* 
other  joining  that.  We  shan't  be  able 
to  shoot  it  all  in  three  days,  worse  luck,, 
and  besides  it's  too  big  really  for  only 
two  guns.  Come  in  to  breakfast,  we 
mustn't  lose  time." 

An  hour  later,  and  we  had  started. 
Our  guns  over  our  shoulders  and  a 
couple  of  servants  behind  us  carryin 
the  cartridge  bags  and  our  luncheon. 

We  were  both  in  good  spirits.  We 
felt  we  had  the  certainty  of  an  excellent 
day's  shooting  in  prospect.  But,  alas  I 
Luck  was  Against  us.  The  birds  were 
unaccountably  wild  and  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Some  one  had  been  there  before 
us  was  Caulfield's  verdict,  delivered 
with  disappointed  rage,  and  after  tramp- 
ing and  wading  all  day,  we  returned 
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weary  and  crestfallen  with  only  six  teal 
and  a  mallard  between  us. 

It  was  undoubtedly  very  provoking, 
but  Caulfield  seemed  to  take  the  matter 
much  more  fo  heart  than  there  was  any 
occasion  to  do.  He  was  filled  with 
hatred  of  the  '^  scoundrels,"  who  had 
discovered  his  pet  place  and  played 
havoc  among  the  birds,  and  after  dinner 
sat  cursing  his  luck  and  the  culprits 
who  had  spoilt  our  sport  until  we  were 
both  too  sleepy  to  keep  awake  any 
longer,  and  after  our  long  day  of  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  we  neither  of  us 
moved  in  our  beds  till  we  were  called 
the  next  morning. 

We  had  breakfast,  and  started  off, 
taking  a  different  direction  from  the 
previous  day,  but  with  no  better  luck. 
On  and  on,  and  round  and  round  we 
tramped,  with  only  an  occasional  shot 
here  and  there,  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning. 

At  last,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  we  sat  wearily  down  to  eat 
our  luncheon.  I  was  ravenously  hun- 
gry, and  greedily  devoured  my  share  of 
the  provisions,  but  Caul  field  hardly  ate 
a  mouthful ;  he  sat  moodily  examining 
his  gun,  and  taking  long  pulls  now  and 
then  at  his  flask  of  whiskey. 

We  were  seated  on  the  roots  of  a 
huge  tamarind-tree,  close  to  the  village 
I  had  noticed  on  our  arrival  the  morn- 
ing before.  We  had  been  a  very  long 
round  and  had  kept  the  yellow  mud 
walls,  on  the  top  of  the  little  mound,  in 
flight  as  a  landmark.  The  village  was 
a  mile  or  so  from  our  camp,  but  there 
was  stUl  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  be 
shot  over  between  the  two. 

The  place  seemed  but  poorly  inhab- 
ited, and  had  a  dreary,  deserted  look 
about  it.  Two  very  old  women  were 
sitting  watching  us  with  dim,  weary 
eyes,  leaning  their  bent  backs  against 
the  crumbling  mud  wall,  and  a  few 
naked  children  were  pla)dng  near  them, 
while  one  or  two  bigger  boys  were  driv- 
ing a  herd  of  lean,  bony  cattle  down 
towards  the  water. 

Presently  another  figure  came  slowly 
in  sight,  and  advanced  towards  us.  It 
was  a  fakir  or  holy  man,  as  was  evident 
by  the  tawny  masses  of  wool  which' 


were  plaited  in  amongst  his  own  black 
locks,  and  allowed  to  hang  down  on 
either  side  of  his  thin,  sharp  ^e,  the 
ashes  which  covered  his  almost  naked 
body,  and  the  hollow  gourd  for  alms 
which  he  held  in  one  hand.  His  face 
was  long  and  dog-like,  and  his  pointed 
yellow  teeth  glistened  in  the  sun  as  he 
demanded  money  in  a  dismal,  monoto- 
nous kind  of  chant. 

Caul  field  flung  a  pebble  at  him  and 
told  him  roughly  to  be  off.  The  fakir 
fixed  his  wild,  restless  eyes  on  him  for 
one  moment  with  a  look  of  bitter  ani- 
mosity, and  then  walked  away,  disap* 
pearing  behind  a  clump  of  tall,  feathery 


grass. 


I  felt  in  my  pocket.  I  had  no  coins  ^ 
or  I  should  certainly  have  given  the 
poor  wretch  whatever  I  might  have  had 
about  me. 

"  Did  you  notice  that  brute's  face  ?  '^ 
said  Caulfieldas  we  rose,  preparatory  to 
starting  off  again.  "If  there's  any 
truth  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra* 
tion  of  souls,  he  must  have  been  a 
pariah  dog  in  his  former  state.  He 
was  exactly  like  one  !  " 

"A  jackal  more  likely,"  I  said  care- 
lessly. "It  was  the  face-  of  a  wild 
beast." 

Then  we  walked  on  again,  skirting 
round  the  village,  and  plunging  into 
the  damp,  soft  rice  fields.  We  put  up 
a  wisp  of  snipe  which  we  followed  till 
we  had  shot  them  nearly  all,  and  then 
presently,  to  our  joy,  we  heard  a  rush 
of  wings  overhead,  and  a  lot  of  duck 
went  down  into  a  corner  of  the  jheel 
ahead  of  us. 

"  We've  got  them,"  whispered  Caul- 
field  in  excitement,  and  we  cautiously 
crept  on  till  the  birds  were  in  sight, 
fioating  lazily  on  the  still,  cold  water, 
pluming  their  feathers,  and  calling  to 
one  another  in  their  fancied  security. 

*'Kow,"  said  Caulfield,  crouching 
down  behind  the  rushes.  "  Fire  into 
the  brown  I  " 

We  both  raised  our  guns,  and  as  our 
fingers  were  actually  on  the  trigger, 
there  was  a  mighty  splash  in  the  middle 
of  the  ducks,  and  rising  with  a  whir-r-r, 
they  were  out  of  shot  in  a  second. 

Caulfield   swore.     So    did    I.     And 
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then  we  both  turned 
caxmoA  the  splash. 

A  little  way  behind  ua  stood  the  fakir 
we  hiid  sesD  at  luncbeoo-Umc.  In  one 
hand  he  was  still  holding  the  fraj^eDta 
of  the  clod  of  earth  he  had  thrown  into 
the  water  to  warn  the  ducks  of  our  ap- 
proach. 

Caulfleld  shook  his  fist  at  the  man, 
and  abused  him  freely  in  Hindustani, 
but  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his 
face  he  turned  slowly  and  disappeared 
into  the  jungle. 

Words  would  not  describe  Cauifleld'e 
rage  and  disappointment. 

"  They  were  pintail,  nearly  all  of 
'em,"  he  said,  "and  the  first  decent 
chance  we've  had  to-day.  To  think  of 
that  beastly  fakir  spoiling  it  all  I  What 
a  devilish  thing  to  do  I  " 

"They  hate  anything  being  killed, 
you  know,"  I  remarked  consolingly, 
*'and  I  expect  there  was  some  spite 
in  it  too,  because  you  threw  a  atone  at 
him." 

"Bosh!"  said  Caulfleld.  "Come 
along,  we  must  make  haste,  it'll  be 
dark  soon.  I  should  like  to  try  a  place 
over  by  those  palms  before  we  knock 
off,  but  we  may  as  well  let  the  servants 
go  back  now,  they've  had  a  hard  day. 
Have  you  got  some  cartridges  in  your 
pocket  ?  " 

"  Yes,  plenty,"  I  answered,  and  after 
despatching  the  two  men  back  to  the 
camp  with  what  little  game  we  had  got, 
we  turned  to  the  right  and  walked  in 
eilence  tilt  we  saw  more  water  glisten- 
ing between  the  rough  stems  of  the 
palms,  and  in  it,  to  our  surprise  and 
delight,  a  multitude  of  duck  and  teal. 

With  our  guns  in  our  hands,  we  qui- 
etly crept  towards  the  water,  holding 
our  breath,  and  fearing  that  the  slight- 
est noise  might  awake  the  ducks'  sus- 
picions. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  sink  in  a  red 
ball,  and  there  was  a  hush  over  the 
land  as  the  air  became  heavy  with 
damp,  and  the  mist  stole  over  the  cold, 
still  waters  of  the  jheel.  Overhead 
oame  the  ficst  faint  cackle  of  the  wild 
geese,  returning  home  for  the  night. 

Caulfleld  raised  his  gun  first.  He 
was  taking  a  very  steady  aim  into  the 


middle  of  the  fluttering  browD  mass  of 
feathers. 

Splash  !  Whir-r-r  1  A  cloud  of  wings 
rose  in  front  of  us,  and  wheeled  bodily 
to  the  right,  and  the  air  reSounded  with 
the  cries  of  the  startled  birds. 

Some  one  bad  tiitown  a  heavy  stone 
in  amongst  them  just  as  Caulfleld  bad 
been  going  to  fire. 

He  turned  round  very  deliberately 
and  looked  behind  him.  Following  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  I  saw  the  long, 
lanky  figure  of  the  fakir,  his  yellow, 
jagged  teeth  and  white  eyeballs  glisten- 
ing in  the  pink  glow  of  the  setting  ;un, 
and  a  look  of  fiendish  triumph  and  ex- 
ultation OD  his  face. 

Then  there  was  a  loud  report,  and 
the  next  thing  I  saw  was  a  quivering 
body  on  the  ground,  and  wild,  terrified 
eyes  staring  wide  open  at  me  in  the 
j^ny  of  death.     Caulfleld  had  shot  the 

I  shudder  when  I  recall  what  fol- 

The  man  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  died  almost  immediately, 
without  a  sound,  save  one  long,  harrow- 
ing sigh. 

Caulfleld  stood  looking  down  at  what 
he  had  done,  while  I  knelt  by  the  body 
trying  hopelessly  to  persuade  myself 
that  life  was  not  extinct.  He  seemed 
half-dazed,  and  it  was  fully  ten  minutes 
before  I  was  able  to  make  him  realize 
what  had  happened,  and  the  necessity 
for  pronipt  action. 

"  You  know  what  it  means,"  he  said, 
touching  the  body  with  his  foot,  "  kill- 
ing a  native  is  no  joke  in  these  days. 
I  should  come  out  of  it  badly.  Yon 
were  witness  that  I  deliberately  shot 
that  poor  devil.  What  do  you  intend 
doing  1 " 

He  spoke  in  a  bard,  defiant  voice,  but 
there  was  anxiety  written  on  eveiy  line 
of  his  features. 

"  Of  course  I'll  stick  by  you,"  I  said, 
after  a  moment's  silence, "  nobody  need 
ever  know  about —  about  IAm  but  our- 
selves, but  we  shall  have  to  get  rid  of 
it." 

I  gazed  at  the  body  with  horror.  The 
face,  which  was  becoming  rigid,  looked 
more  like  that  of  an  animal  than  avaf. 
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Caulfield  shivered,  and  glanced  uneaaUy 
round  him. 

^^Look  here,"  I  said,  with  an  effort, 
^^we  can't  do  anything  this  minute. 
We'd  better  hide  it  in  that  grass,  and 
come  back  after  dinner.  We  must  get 
■a  spade  or  something  of  the  kind." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Caulfield  humbly. 
All  his  old  masterful  manner  had  dis- 
appeared, and  he  obeyed  me  like  a 
child. 

Then,  when  we  had  performed  the 
repugnant  task,  and  the  body  had  been 
thrust  into  the  thick  grass  and  covered 
with  clods  of  hard,  dry  soil,  we  walked 
back,  to  our  camp  in  silence. 

I  looked  at  Caulfield  as  we  entered 
the  lighted  tent,  and  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  him. 

His  diabolical  temper  had  led  him  to 
commit  this  atrocious  deed,  and  very 
bitter  was  the  reaction. 

He  was  white  and  shaking,  and 
looked  ten  years  older  than  when  we 
had  started  out  that  morning. 

I  gave  him  some  whiskey,  and  we 
both  sat  down  and  pretended  to  eat  our 
dinner.  We  waited  for  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  to  prevent  the  servants  no- 
ticing anything  peculiar  in  our  manner, 
and  then  I  sent  my  bearer  outside  to 
see  if  the  moon  had  risen. 

*^  Yes,  sahib,"  he  answered,  coming 
back, ''  it  is  as  light  as  day." 

During  the  few  seconds  of  his  ab- 
sence, I  had  hastily  filled  the  deep 
pocket  of  ray  overcoat  with  a  stout 
hunting-knife,  which  I  had  packed 
amongst  my  traps  in  case  we  should 
get  any  buck  shooting,  and  also  a  small 
kitchen  chopper  left  lying  on  the  floor 
by  the  bearer  after  hammering  a  stiff 
joint  of  my  camp  bed  together.  I 
dared  not  ask  the  servants  for  any  kind 
of  implement  with  which  to  dig. 

We  left  the  tent  carelessly,  as  if  we 
were  going  for  a  stroll,  and  found  that 
it  was,  as  the  bearer  had  reported,  '^  as 
light  as  day."  People  who  have  never 
been  out  of  England  cannot  readily 
imagine  the  brilliancy  of  Eastern  moon- 
light. It  is  almost  possible  to  read  by 
it. 

We  walked  slowly  at  first,  but  rap- 
idly quickened  our  pace  as  we  left  the 


tent  behind  us,  and  we  both  breathed 
hard  as  we  neared  the  spot  we  were 
making  for.  Caulfield  stopped  once  or 
twice,  and  I  half  thought  he  meant  to. 
turn  back  and  leave  me  to  do  the 
ghastly  business  alone.  But  he  came 
on  by  my  side  and  never  spoke  a  word 
until  we  were  close  to  the  tall,  coarse 
grass  which  hid  the  fakir's  body.  Then 
he  suddenly  clutched  my  arm. 

^'  God  in  Heaven  I  '^  he  whispered, 
pointing  forwards,  '*  what  is  that  ?  " 

I  thought  he  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  I 
refrained  from  shouting  aloud. 

The  next  moment  I  distinctly  saw 
something  moving  exactly  over  the  spot 
where  we  had  concealed  the  body.  I 
am  not  what  is  called  a  coward,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  burst  out  into  a  cold 
perspiration. 

There  was  a  rustling  in  the  grass, 
accompanied  by  a  scraping  sound,  and 
Caulfield  and  I  stepped  forwards  in 
desperation.  I  parted  the  grass  with 
ray  hands  and  looked  down.  There, 
lying  on  the  fakir's  body  was  a  large 
jackal,  grinning  and  snarling  at  hav- 
ing been  disturbed  over  his  hideous 
raeal. 

"  Drive  it  away,"  whispered  Caulfield 
hoarsely. 

But  the  brute  refused  to  move. 
Silently  it  sat  there  showing  its  yellow 
teeth,  and  reminded  me  horribly  of  the 
wretched  man  that  lay  dead  beneath  its 
feet.    I  turned  sick  and  faint. 

Then  Caulfield  shouted  at  it,  and 
shook  the  grass,  and  lifted  one  of  the 
clods  of  soil  to  throw  at  it. 

The  jackal  rose  slowly,  and  began  to 
slink  away.  It  passed  close  enough  for 
us  both  to  notice  that  it  was  an  unusu- 
ally large  animal  for  its  kind,  and  more- 
over had  lost  one  of  its  ears.  Its  coat 
was  plentifully  besprinkled  with  grey, 
and  was  rough  and  mangy. 

For  more  than  an  hour  we  worked  as 
if  our  lives  depended  on  it,  using  the 
chopper  and  my  hunting-knife,  and 
being  helped  by  a  rift  in  the  ground 
where  the  soil  had  been  softened  by 
water  running  from  the  jheel,  and  at 
last  we  stood  up  and  stamped  down  the 
earth  which  now  covered  all  traces  of 
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Caul  fie  Id's  crime,  with  the  sweat  pour- 
ing off  our  faces. 

We  had  filled  the  grave  with  large 
stones  which  were  lying  about  on  the 
ground,  remnants  of  some  ancient 
Buddhist  temple,  long  ago  forgotten 
and  deserted,  so  we  felt  secure  that  it 
could  not  easily  be  disturbed  by  ani- 
mals. 

The  next  morning  we  returned  to 
Koorwallah,  and  the  secret  between 
Caulfield  and  myself  drew  us  closer  to- 
gether than  before.  I  suppose  what  I 
had  seen  him  do  ought  to  have  repulsed 
and  alienated  me  from  him,  but  the 
night  of  that  terrible  burial  we  had  sat 
up,  one  on  each  side  of  our  little  camp 
table,  until  daylight  crept  across  the 
j heels,  and  Caulfield  had  told  me  the 
story  of  his  life. 

It  cannot  be  written  down  here,  but 
there  was  the  burden  of  a  cruel  sorrow 
in  it  that  explained  much  to  me  in  his 
behavior  which  I  had  never  understood 
before. 

I  passionately  pitied  the  lonel}',  un- 
loved man,  who  had  brought  much  of 
his  misery  on  himself,  both  now  and  in 
the  past,  through  his  own  ungovern- 
able anger. 

He  shut  himself  up  more  than  ever 
after  this,  and  entirely  gave  up  his 
shooting  trips,  which  before  had  been 
the  pleasure  of  his  life,  and  the  only 
person  he  ever  spoke  to,  unofficially, 
was  myself. 

He  took  to  coming  into  my  bungalow 
in  the  evening  and  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  would  walk 
restlessl}''  up  and  down  my  rooms,  or  sit 
in  an  easy-chair  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  At  times  I  feared  his  mind 
was  going,  and  I  dreaded  the  effect 
upon  him  of  the  long  hot-weather  days 
and  nights  that  were  creeping  gradually 
nearer. 

The  end  of  April  came,  with  its 
plague  of  insects  and  scorching  wind. 
The  hours  grew  long  and  heavy  with 
the  heat,  and  the  dust  storms  howled 
and  swirled  over  the  baking  little  sta- 
tion, bringing  perhaps  a  few  tantalizing 
drops  of  rain,  or  more  often  leaving 
the  air  hotter  than  ever  and  thick  with 
copper-colored  dust. 


I  grew  more  and  more  anxious  about 
Caulfield,  especially  when  he  came  over 
to  me  one  night  when  it  was  too  hot  ta 
sleep,  and  asked  me  if  he  might  stay  ia 
my  bungalow  till  the  morning. 

"I  know  I  may  seem  an  ass,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  can't  stay  by  myself.  I 
get  all  sorts  of  beastly  ideas." 

I  thought  he  meant  that  he  wa» 
tempted  to  take  his  own  life,  and  began 
to  try  to  cheer  him  up,  telling  him 
scraps  of  gossip,  and  encouraging  him 
to  talk,  when  a  sound  outside  made  us 
both  start.  It  was  only  the  weirdy 
plaintive  cvy  of  a  jackal,  but  Caulfield 
sprang  to  his  feet,  shaking  all  over. 

"  There  it  is  I "  he  exclaimed 
hoarsely,  "  it's  followed  me  over  here* 
Jack,"  he  continued,  turning  his  hag- 
gard, sleepless  eyes  on  me,  "  every 
night  for  the  last  week  that  biiite  has 
come  and  howled  round  my  house » 
You  know  what  I  mean.  It's  the  one 
we  saw  that  night." 

He  was  terribly  excited,  and,  I  could 
see,  almost  off  his  head. 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  chap,"  J  said, 
pushing  him  back  into  the  chair, 
"you've  got  fever.  Jackals  come 
round  my  house  and  howl  all  night,  and 
all  day  too.    That's  nothing." 

"Look  here.  Jack,"  said  Caulfield, 
very  calmly,  "I've  no  more  fever  than 
you  have,  and  if  you  think  I'm  delirious 
you're  mistaken."  Then  he  lowered 
his  voice,  "I  saw  it  one  night,  and  I 
tell  you  it  had  only  one  ear." 

In  spite  of  my  own  common  sense, 
and  the  certainty  that  Caulfield  was  not 
himself,  my  blood  ran  cold,  and,  after  I 
had  succeeded  in  quieting  him  and  get- 
ting him  to  sleep  on  my  bed,  I  lay  on 
the  sofa  going  over  every  detail  of  that 
fearful  night  in  the  jungle  again  and 
again,  try  as  I  would  to  chase  it  from 
my  thoughts. 

Once  or  twice  after  this  Caulfield 
came  to  me  and  repeated  the  same  tale* 
He  swore  he  was  being  haunted  by  the 
jackal  we  had  driven  away  from  the 
fakir's  body,  and  took  it  into  his  head 
that  the  soul  of  the  man  he  had  mur^ 
dered  had  entered,  into  the  animal,  and 
was  trjing  to  obtain  vengeance  in  that 
form. 
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Then  he  suddenly  stopped  coming 
near  me,  and  when  I  went  to  see  him 
he  would  hardly  speak,  and  seemed  to 
take  no  pleasure  in  my  visits  as  for- 
merly. 

I  thought  perhaps  he  was  offended 
because  I  had  always  laughed  at  his 
hallucinations,  and  treated  them  as, 
what  they  undoubtedly  must  have  been, 
mere  fancies. 

I  urged  him  to  see  a  doctor  or  take 
leave,  but  he  angrily  refused  to  do 
either,  and  declared  I  should  very  soon 
drive  him  mad  altogether  if  I  bothered 
him  much  more. 

After  this  I  left  him  alone  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  on  the  third  night,  when 
my  conscience  was  pricking  me  for 
having  neglected  him,  and  I  was  pre- 
paring to  go  over  to  his  bungalow,  his 
bearer  came  rushing  in  with  a  face  of 
terror  and  distress,  and  begged  me  to 
come  at  once.  He  had  already  sent  a 
man  off  for  the  doctor,  as  he  feared  his 
master  was  very  ill.  I  arrived  at  Caul- 
field's  bungalow  just  as  the  doctor,  who 
lived  only  across  the  road,  appeared, 
and  together  we  entered  the  queer  mu- 
seum of  a  house,  literally  lined  with 
horns  and  skins  and  curiosities.  Caul- 
field  was  lying  unconscious  on  his  bed. 

^^He  had  a  kind  of  fit,  sahib,"  said 
the  trembling  bearer,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  how  his  master  had  behaved. 

The  doctor  bent  over  the  bed. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  he's 
been  bitten  by  a  dog,  or  anything 
lately  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up  at  me. 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  I  answered, 
hut  the  faint  wail  of  a  jackal  out  across 
the' plain  struck  a  superstitious  chill  to 
my  heart. 

For  twenty-four  hours  we  stayed  with 
him,  watching  the  terrible  struggles  we 
were  powerless  to  avert,  and  which 
lasted  until  the  end  came,  and  brought 
a  merciful  peace  to  the  poor,  harassed 
mind  and  body. 

He  was  never  able  to  speak  after  the 
first  paroxysm,  which  had  occurred  be- 
fore we  arrived,  so  we  could  not  learn 
from  him  whether  he  had  ever  been 
bitten  or  not,  neither  could  the  doctor 
discover  any  kind  of  scar  on  his  body 
which  might  have  been  made  by  the 


teeth  of  an  animal,  and  yet  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Caulfield's  death  was  due 
to  hydrophobia. 

As  we  stood  in  the  next  room  after 
all  was  over,  drinking  the  dead  man's 
whiskey  and  soda  (which  we  badly 
needed),  we  questioned  the  bearer  again 
and  again,  but  he  could  tell  us  little  or 
nothing.  His  master  did  not  keep  dogs, 
and  he. did  not  know  of  his  ever  having 
been  bitten  by  one,  but  there  had  been 
a  mad  jackal  about  the  place  nearly 
three  weeks  before,  though  he  did  not 
think  his  master  had  known  of  it. 

^'  It  couldn't  have  been  «^at,"  said 
the  doctor,  "or  we  should  have  heard 
about  it." 

"No,"  I  answered  mechanically,  "it 
couldn't  have  been  that." 

It  was  nearly  three  weeks  ago  that 
Caulfield  had  ceased  to  come  near  me 
and  had  taken  such  a  strange  dislike  to 
my  going  to  his  house.  I  began  to 
think  I  must  be  going  off  my  head  too, 
for  nobody  but  a  lunatic  could  for  a 
moment  have  seriously  entertained  such 
a  notion  as  crossed  my  brain  at  that 
moment. 

I  went  into  the  bedroom  to  take  a 
last  look  at  poor  Caulfield's  thin,  white 
face,  with  its  ghastly,  hunted  expres- 
sion, and  to  give  a  farewell  pressure  to 
his  cold,  heavy  hand  before  I  left  him, 
for  the  doctor  had  urged  me  to  go  home, 
saying  that  there  was  now  nothing  more 
that  I  could  do  to  help  him.  I  picked 
up  a  lantern  after  this,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  dark  verandah. 

As  I  did  so,  something  came  silently 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
stood  in  my  path. 

I  raised  my  lantern,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  mass  of  grey  fur,  two  fiery 
yellow  eyes,  and  glistening  teeth.  I 
saw  that  it  was  only  a  stray  jackal,  and 
struck  at  it  with  my  stick,  but  instead 
of  running  away  it  passed  silently  by 
me  and  entered  Caulfield's  room.  The 
light  fell  on  the  animal's  head  as  it  en- 
tered the  open  door — one  of  its  ears 
was  missing. 

In  a  frenzy  I  rushed  back  into  the 
house,  calling  loudly  for  the  doctor  and 
the  servants. 

"  I  saw  a  jackal  come  in  here  I  "  I 
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exclaimed  excitedly,  searching  round 
Caulfield's  room.  '^  It  must  be  in  this 
room  —  I  saw  it  go  in  this  very  minute. 
Hunt  it  out  at  once  I  " 

Every  nook  and  comer  was  exam- 
ined, but  there  was  no  jackal,  not  even 
a  trace  of  one. 

"  Gro  home  to  bed,  my  boy,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  at  me  kindly.  ^^This 
business  has  shaken  your  nerves.  Keep 
quiet  for  a  bit.  Your  imagination's 
beginning  to  play  you  tricks.  Grood- 
night." 

"Good-night,"  I  answered  wearily, 
and  I  weftt  slowly  back  to  my  bunga- 
low, trying  to  persuade  myself  that  he 
was  right. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  EDINBURGH  SOCIETY 
NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

BY  LADY  EASTLAKE. 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  that  mar- 
vellous manuscript  of  "Marmion" 
which  scarcely  shows  a  correction,  sub- 
stituted for  the  line,  "  Dunedin's  tower 
and  town  "  — a  line  every  reader  might 
not  have  understood  —  the  simpler 
words,  "  Mine  own  romantic  town,"  he 
left  the  world  an  epithet  which  all 
readers  who  know  Edinburgh  have 
endorsed.  "Romantic"  is  the  only 
term  which  fits  a  position  which  never 
palls  on  tlie  eye.  Fashions  and  fascina- 
tions come  and  go,  but  a  city  overlooking 
the  sea,  half  ancient,  half  modern,  with 
all  the  relics  of  barbaric  feudalism  and 
all  the  attractions  of  present  elegance, 
built  against  a  hill,  with  a  rocky  acrop- 
olis in  its  centre,  and  with  the  everlast- 
ing hills  half  round  it,  must  ever,  to 
eye  and  mind,  be  in  the  strictest  sense 
romantic.  Whether  it  be  as  socially 
interesting  and  brilliant  now  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  or  ever  will  be  so 
again,  is  another  question.  I  knew  it 
at  a  time  when  a  great  intellectual 
period  was  waning,  its  echoes  still  re- 
sounding, its  force  not  yet  spent.  Wal- 
ter Scott  had  been  dead  ten  years,  but 
the  group  of  distinguished  characters 
was  still  brilliant,  with  Lords  Jeffrey, 
Murray,  and  Cockbum  ;  Lockhart  occa- 


sionally appearing ;  Peter  Robertson 
the  wag  of  the  place  ;  William  Aytoun 
just  budding  into  poetry;  Dr.  Chal- 
mei*s's  grand  head  once  seen  never  for- 
gotten. But  the  group  had  been  grander 
still,  for  the  echoes  told  of  Brougham^ 
and  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Horner,  the 
^^man  of  feeling,"  and  others  then 
passed  away  or  migrated  to  England. 
There  were  links,  too,  of  undying  note 
with  earlier  generations.  Mr.  Murray 
of  Henderland  (Lord  Murray's  elder 
brother)  had  been  in  Sir  Joshua's  stu> 
dio,  and  Jeffrey  had  helped  to  carry 
Boswell  dmok  to  bed.  The  hard  drink* 
ing  of  old  was  now  expiring,  but  by  no 
means  dead.  Some  of  the  elder  men 
had  been  born  in  the  old  town.  Jeffrey 
had  passed  studious  years  perched  up 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  of  ^^  Auld 
Reekie,"  between  which  and  his  de- 
lightful mansion  in  Moray  Place  cen- 
turies seemed  to  lie.  The  houses  of 
the  New  Town  —  some  of  the  most 
commodious  that  ever  were  built — 
were  favorable  to  a  society  which  was 
not  hurried  and  never  a  crush ;  much 
of  the  rancor  of  politics  was  over,  and 
the  rancors  of  the  Free  Kirk,  which 
were  in  full  force,  did  not  appear  in 
general  society  ;  law  and  literature  were 
eminently  alive  ;  living  was  cheap,  and 
hospitality  never  more  genuine  and 
hearty.  A  few  yeai's  then  spent  in 
Edinburgh  are  an  ever-cherished  and 
grateful  remembrance. 

The  two  chief  intellectual  stars,  Jef- 
frey and  Professor  Wilson  —  the  one 
nearly  seventy,  the  other  not  far  off 
sixty,  when  I  first  knew  them  to  be 
both  worthy  and  wise  —  were  curious 
contrasts  in  every  possible  way.  The 
little  lord  was  small  and  delicate  and 
dainty  in  build.  Wilson — or  Christo- 
pher North,  as  he  was  as  often  called 
—  was  a  splendid  athlete,  tall  and 
broad  ;  who  walked  farther,  ran  faster^ 
and  leaped  higher  than  any  one  of  his 
time  ;  not  knowing  how  to  spend  his 
health,  strength,  and  spirits  ;  fair  and 
blooming,  too,  as  a  girl^  with  hair  which 
had  been  yellow,  and  when  I  knew  him 
laid  plentifully  on  his  shoulders  in  grey 
locks.  Jeffrey  prided  himself  on  speak- 
ing *'*'  English  ; "  Christopher's  tremu- 
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lous  burr  would  have  betrayed  him 
anywhere.  Jeffrey  was  fastidiously  neat 
and  tidy  ;  Christopher  a  notorious  slut, 
sometimes  seen  in  easy  d^hahilU  —  or 
what  his  lively  daughter,  Mrs.  Grordon, 
called  ''  a  state  of  nature  "  —  till  late  in 
the  day^  if  not  all  day  long.  The  judge 
hated  early  rising ;  the  professor  was 
often  up  and  out  before  sunrise.  Jef- 
frey had  seldom  taken  part  in  the  con- 
vivial excesses  which  were  going  out 
when  we  came  ;  Christopher  had  be- 
come, and  from  all  accounts  not  a  day 
too  soon,  a  rigid  abstainer  from  every 
kind  of  stimulant.  Both  had  lived  their 
student  years  at  Oxford.  Jeffrey  hated 
college  life  ;  Christopher  adored  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  the 
higher  respects  in  which  these  two 
remarkable  men  were  alike.  Both  lived 
on  affection  of  family  and  friends  ;  both 
hated  the  vices  of  courts  and  of  princes  ; 
both  loved  children,  animals,  and  na- 
ture. No  men  were  more  reverent 
believers  in  the  truths  of  revelation ; 
no  men  sounder  in  the  ethics  of  home 
life.  Finally,  no  men,  each  in  their 
way,  were  more  of  a  piece  in  individual 
character.  Jeffrey's  talk  was  a  choice 
tfnd  finished  performance  —  his  words 
abundant,  felicitous,  and  with  a  pictur- 
esque precision,  never  exaggerated. 
On  the  contrary,  a  little  depreciatory 
undertone  ran  through  his  conversation  ; 
he  liked  to  differ,  as  perhaps  became 
his  profession.  If  any  one  gushed 
about  last  evening^s  sunset,  he  would 
say,  "A  few  pink  clouds,  perhaps." 
His  affirmations  were  rather  negative 
than  positive.  He  would  rather  say, 
"  I  should  not  be  sorry,"  than  "  I 
should  be  glad."  All  this,  with  even  a 
touch  of  the  artificial,  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  had 
rendered  him  unpopular  with  his  coun- 
trymen in  his  youth.  But  he  sweetened 
with  age,  success,  and  independence, 
and  would  say  that  it  was  poor  wine 
that  grew  sour  with  keeping.  Still,  he 
was  a  proud  and  reserved  man,  and  no 
one  could  better  resent  a  liberty*  One 
can  imagine  his  look  and  manner  under 
the  following  occurrence.  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
and  he,  while  travelling  in  England, 
were  sitting  in  the  public  room  of  some 


hotel,  when  they  observed  a  party  of 
three  young  men  to  be  watching  them, 
and  evidently  whispering  about  them. 
At  length,  one  of  the  three  came  up  to 
Jeffrey,  and  with  scant  apology  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  remarked  the 
name  inscribed  in  the  visitors'  book, 
but  begged  to  remind  him  that  there 
was  no  such  title  as  '^  Lord  Jeffrey  "  in 
the  Peerage.  The  little  man  must  have 
seldom  had  such  opportunity  for  the 
excruciating  politeness  with  which  he 
explained  the  position  of  the  ''  Lords  of 
the  Session  "  in  Scotland,  and  the  title 
of  courtesy  accorded  to  them.  His 
questioners  could  have  had  but  small 
culture  not  to  have  known  his  personal 
claim  to  distinction. 

Lord  Jeffrey  gave  his  favorite  enter- 
tainments in  his  house  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  form  of  little  suppers  twice  a  week. 
Travellers  passing  through  were  in- 
vited, and  friends  had  a  standing  invi- 
tation. There  was  not  much  eating 
and  drinking,  but  he  gave  himself  more 
unceremoniously  to  his  guests  than  on 
more  formal  occasions.  One  evenino: 
an  effusive  and  not  very  young  lady, 
who  had  been  touring  in  the  Lake 
country,  was  of  the  party,  and  oblivious 
apparently  of  the  connection  of  the 
name  with  that  of  our  host,  she  was 
describing  '*  a  long  day  "  she  had  spent 
with  "dear  Mr.  Wordsworth."  I  was 
seated  between  Lord  Jeffrey  and  her, 
and  he  whispered  to  me^  "  That  must 
indeed  have  been  '  a  long  dayj'  my 
dear."  I  felt  the  humor  of  the  scene, 
of  which  the  lady  seemed  quite  uncon- 
scious. And  how  truly  it  was  still  the 
same  Jeffrey  whose  article  is  reported 
to  have  arrested  the  sale  of  Words- 
worth's poems  for  years  —  an  article, 
be  it  said,  which,  considering  how 
Wordsworth  oscillated  between  the 
puerile  and  the  sublime,  especially  in 
his  earlier  years,  will,  if  read  afresh, 
strike  even  his  staunchest  admirers  as 
neither  surprising  nor  severe.  It  is  as 
well  to  add  that  the  critic  and  the  poet 
had  kindly  intercourse  in  later  years. 

Lord  Jeffrey  had  a  little  country  place 
within  a  waJk  of  Edinburgh,  called 
Craigcrook,  at  the  foot  of  the  Corstor- 
phine  Hills — a  good  house  with  a  regu- 
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Blackwood's  Magazine,  Lockhart  was 
liked,  nay  loved,  by  his  intimates  ;  but 
a  rooted  shyness  stood  between  him 
and  mere  acquaintances,  with  whom  he 
was  never  popular.  He  had  a  way  too 
of  calling  things  by  their  right  names, 
which  did  not  suit  all.  The  very  con- 
formation of  his  handsome  features  — 
his  short  upper  lip  and  small  sarcastic 
mouth  —  created  a  certain  mistrust, 
while  a  crooked  forefinger  stuck  out  to 
.greet  you  instead  of  his  whole  hand, 
and  the  stif!est  of  all  possible  backs, 
completed  the  impression.  But  that 
impression,  however  strong,  was  not 
true.  No  man  might  bo  slower  to  pro- 
fess friendship,  but  none  surer  to  keep 
it.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  man 
of  many  sorrows  —  plenty  of  his  own, 
but  an  ungrudging  sharer  in  those  of 
others.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him 
in  the  Parliament  House,  surrounded 
with  old  friends  —  to  whom  his  occa- 
sional advent  was  a  sort  of  jubilee  — 
looking  stately,  handsome,  and  happy. 

The  society  of  Edinburgh  could 
hardly  be  called  metropolitan.  It  was 
not  large  enough,  if  that  be  a  standard, 
to  be  worldly.  People  who  had  any 
claim  to  belong  to  it  ran  no  risk  of 
being  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  in  intellectual  activity,  in  the 
number  of  strangers  coming  and  going, 
nor  even  in  its  then  actual  population 
(one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  with- 
out Leith),  could  it  be  termed  provin- 
cial. Its  citizens  were  not  tuft-hunters  ; 
rank  alone  was  no  passport.  There 
was  a  large  body  of  social  equality  in 
which  individuality,  intellect,  and  worth 
told  prominently.  A  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  society  were  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Bishop  Terrot  and  Dean 
Bamsay  were  our  chief  divines.  The 
bishop  was  an  acute  reasoner  and  a 
racy  talker ;  the  enemy  of  all  cant  and 
sophistry.  Some  "  o'er  guid  "  people 
were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  ball  being 
given  for  purposes  of  charity,  and  the 
question  was  referred  to  the  bishop. 
He  answered  it  by  a  burst  of  common 
sense.  ''I'm  sure  if  it  could  do  any- 
body any  good  I  would  dance  down  the 
whole  length  of  George  Street  in  full 
canonicals."    He  was  French  by  name. 


origin,  and  vivacity,  but  an  Englishman 
by  birth  and  education ;  and  was  wise 
enough  to  congratulate  himself  on  the 
fact.  Some  one  said  to  him, ''  But  had 
you  been  a  Frenchman,  you  might  have 
been  a  F^nelon."  ''  No  1 1  should  have 
been  a  scoundrel." 

Dean  Bamsay  was  a  Scotchman  of  the 
Dalhousie  family,  with  a  large  touch  of 
the  cosmopolitan.  His  house  in  Ainslie 
Place  welcomed  high  and  low  so  long  as> 
they  were  well-bred  and  good.  No  man 
took  more  part  in  family  joys  or  wa» 
more  consulted  in  family  distress.  He 
was  tenderly  persuasive  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpit,  and  a  fascinating  converser. 

To  the  few  who  may  survive  of  that 
hospitable  society,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  recall  the  names  of  some  who  figured 
in  it.  Besides  those  already  described, 
there  were  Campbells,  of  course,  and 
Forbeses,  of  course  —  Lord  Medwyn 
Forbes  and  his  family  ;  and  George 
Forbes,  of  West-Coates  House,  never 
more  accurately  described  than  by  a 
Bussian  countess  as  si  hon  el  si  dis^ 
tingui ;  Sir  John  and  Lady  MacNeill 
—  she,  sister  to  Professor  Wilson,  he, 
our  late  envoy  to  Persia,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  men  ;  Sinclairs  of  that 
tall  race,  outsized  even  for  Scotland  — 
though  the  ladies  were  the  gentlest  and 
most  feminine  of  women  —  the  prom- 
enade before  whose  house  in  George 
Street  used  to  be  called  ''The  Giants^ 
Causeway  ; "  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allison  ;  the 
Andersons  of  Moredun,  Lord  Anderson 
one  of  them  ;  John  Anderson,  the  blind 
man  —  no  person^  with  kind  wife,  more 
in  request ;  Lord  and  Lady  Murray,  she 
a  Bigby  born  ;  Swintons,  of  Inverleith 
Place ;  Smiths,  of  Dounce  Terrace  ; 
Monros ;  Edmund  Logan  ;  Herculea 
Bobertson,  afterwards  Lord  Benholme  ; 
Mrs.  Outram,  mother  of  Sir  Jamea  ; 
Mrs.  Henshawe  Jones,  English,  the 
frisnd  of  friends ;  Mrs.  Atkinson,  En- 
glish too,  the  beautiful  mother  of  three 
beautiful  girls.  To  my  reader  these  are 
names  and  nothing  more  ;  to  the  writer, 
symbols  of  never-forgotten  kindness^ 
and  in  some  instances  of  things  higher 
and  dearer  still. 

In  this  community  there  was  no  lack 
of  representatives  of  the  racy,  original 
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•etc.  But  he  bids '  the  parent  not  be 
discouraged.  The  same  nature  provides 
a  reaction.  "Therefore,  bad  as  boys 
•often  are,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  mother 
who  bore  them,  the  cradle  in  which 
they  were  rodked,  the  nurse  by  whom 
they  were  suckled,  the  schoolmaster  by 
"Whom  they  were  flogged,  and  the  hang- 
man by  whom  it  was  prophesied  they 
ivrould  be  executed,  wait  patiently  for  a 
few  years,  and  you  will  see  them  all 
transfigured"  into  preachers,  orators, 
poets,  painters,  into  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, and  so  forth. 

Wilson's  forte  was  his  comedy  ;  his 
tragedy  was  not  taken  from'  nature,  or 
immensely  overdrawn.  His  pathos  lay 
sometimes  on  the  verge  of  the  senti- 
mental ;  his  nonsense  was  sometimes 
powerful  to  the  height  of  the  sublime. 
His  fun  never  fails  to  make  us  laugh  ; 
his  sentimentality  does  not  make  us 
•cry.  His  nonsense  had  more  sense  in 
it  than  that  of  any  other  man  or  woman 
in  the  world ;  and  in  whatever  form 
jou  might  hear  him  or  read  him,  you 
felt  the  student  and  the  scholar  in  them 
All.  I  have  S£dd  that  he  was  terrific  in 
his  wrath.  One  instance  of  it  was  still 
the  talk  of  Edinburgh  when  we  arrived. 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  long  been  dead. 
She  had  been  much  attached  to  two 
little  pet  dogs,  and  Wilson's  great  heart 
had  adopted  them  as  a  legacy  from  her. 
The  dogs  were  haimlessly  following  a 
servant  in  a  country  walk,  when  they 
were  inadvertently  allowed  to  stray  into 
a  preserve  Which  Mms  being  beaten  by 
.sportsmen,  and  were  both  shot  dead  by 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ferguson. 
The  act  was  wanton  and  cowardly. 
The  little  creatures,  small  and  silky  and 
with  fancy  collars,  were  evidently  lap- 
dogs,  and  opuld  have  been  called  off 
in  a  moment.  Wilson  was  wounded 
doubly  —  in.  the  loss  of  the  little  com- 
panions and  in  his  deep  feelings  of 
humanity  for  all  animals.  His  indig- 
nation was  beyond  all  control.  He 
.scorned  all  apology  from  the  culprits 
themselves  ;  and  when  a  mediator  in- 
voked his  "magnanimity,"  the  em- 
phatic reply  was,  "Did  I  not  show 
^magnammity  enough  this  morning, 
ivhen  one  of  the  murderers  was  in  this 
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very  room,  and  I  forbore  to  pitch  him 
out  of  the  window?"  The  sympathy 
for  Wilson  was  great,  and  the  offenders 
from  that  time  were  branded  -men. 
Wilson  mourned  his  wife  deeply  and 
solemnly.  His  love  for  her  is  evidenced 
by  a  short  but  pregnant  passage  in  a 
letter  to  her  printed  in  his  daughter's 
admirable  memoir  of  him,  in  which  he 
addresses  her  as  "  Dearest  Czarina," 
and  signs  himself  "  Your  dutiful  and 
obedient  husband"  —  true  to  the  Grer- 
man  proverb,  "TFias  sich  neckt,  das 
liebt  «c/i." 

To  conclude  this  Jeffrey  -  Wilson 
chapter,  I  add,  so  far  as  we  may  now 
judge,  what  each  thought  of  the  other. 
As  appears  from  their  respective  writ- 
ings, in  which  both  unbosomed  them- 
selves freely,  we  have  in  a  few  charac- 
teristic words  Jeffrey's  judicial  verdict 
on  Christopher's  style  of  writing. 
"  He  makes,  to  be  sure,  more  of  a  sleep- 
ing child  or  a  lonely  cataract,  and  flies 
into  greater  raptures  about  female 
purity  and  moonlight  landscape  than 
most  other  people  permit  themselves."  ^ 
Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  splen- 
did "  Morning  Monologue,"  having  led 
to  the  subject  of  the  supposed  wrongs 
and  sufferings  of  poets,  "  who  shed  no 
bitterer  tears  than  other  men,"  by  the 
imperishable  sentence,  "All  who  sin, 
suffer,  with  or  without  genius,"  ex- 
claims suddenly,  "  Hush  !  no  nonsense 
about  Wordsworth  I  "  and  far  from  tak- 
ing up  the  cudgels  against  Jeffrey's 
article,  which  he  felt  had  been  as  un- 
justly condemned  as  the  poet's  poetry 
was  supposed  to  have  been,  he  gives 
the  strongest  common-sense  reasons  on 
general  grounds  why  the  cudgels  should 
be  laid  down  at  once  and  forever. 

I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  an- 
other distinguished  man  who  belonged 
to  Scotland  and  was  sometimes  seen 
among  us.  This  was  John  Gibson 
Lockhart.  He  was  too  young — born 
1794  —  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  earlier 
group  of  notables,  but  he  continued  to 
share  the  interests  and  had  shared  the 
labors  of  the  younger  party,  whom  he 
had  actively  helped  in  the  conduct  of 
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burgh  and  Glasgow  —  were  called  "  The 
Gartshore  Carnival ; "  where  her  friends 
and  admirers  came  together  to  hear  not 
only  the  wondrous  voice,  but  also  the 
^  deep  thoughts,  and  enjoy  the  delicate, 
racy  merriment,  as  original  and  delicate 
as'  all  the  rest.  I  often  felt  that  illness 
and  the  shadow  of  old  age  ought  never 
to  overcloud  so  rare  a  creature,  and 
they  never  did.  Mary  Gartshore  died 
young.     And 

8he  in  our  memories  so  enshrined  doth  lie, 
That  8onie  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to 
die. 

Those  who  remember  this  period  in 
Edinburgh  may  remind  me  of  Lady 
Murray's  weekly  musical  parties,  which 
gave  good  classic  music,  but  somehow 
it  did  not  prevent  one  from  stealing 
into  the  next  room  where  there  was 
liberty  to  talk. 

I  turn  to  a  very  different  subject  —  to 
a  form  of  enteitainment  unheard  of 
among  the  Scotch,  and  hardly  known 
in  private  circles  even  in  London  — 
namely,  to  a  private  masquerade,  which 
took  place  in  our  time.  Edinburgh  was 
exceptionally  fitted  for  such  an  experi- 
ment— large  enough  in  numbers  and 
variety,  and  not  too  large  for  safety 
and  decorum.  The  generous  host  and 
hostess  who  initiated  this  diversion  — 
not  that  any  one  followed  their  lead 

—  were  Sir  John  and  Lady  MacNeill, 
and  their  house  in  Queen  Street  the 
scene.  Some  of  their  friends  were 
given  the  choice  between  a  fancy  ball 
and  a  masked  ball,  which  were  to  follow 
each  other  in  consecutive  weeks.  The 
choice,  in  other  words,  lay  between  the 
attraction  of  wearing  a  becoming  cos- 
tume, and  that  of  saying  impertinent 
speeches  with  impunity.  The  result 
was  that  the  volunteers  for  each  were 
pretty  equal.  We  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment ;  and,  to  our  honor,  preferred 
the  impertinent  to  the  becoming.  A 
group  was  accordingly  resolved  on 
which  would  not  take  much  trouble  or 
wit  to  personate.  There  had  been  an 
individual  in  Edinburgh  inculcating  new 
theories — chiefly  of  transatlantic  origin 

—  of  what  and  how  children  should  be 
taught,  which  we  had  been  ridiculing  in 


no  merciful  fashion,  and  the  idea  wfls 
proposed  of  a  schoolmistress  and  her 
class  of  pupils  ;  she  to  wear  an  old, 
ugly,  frowning  mask,  an  old-fashioned 
dress,  and  high  heels,  so  as  to  increase 
the  apparent  disparity  of  the  age ;  the 
young  pupils  to  have  the  costume  of 
little  girls,  with  smiling  baby  masks, 
with  certain  parts  to  repeat,  and  certain 
songs  to  sing.  The  plan  had  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  inexpensive,  the 
dress  alike  for  all  —  little  pink  cotton 
frocks,  with  white  tidies,  and  coral 
necklaces.  It  had  also  the  attraction  of 
being  a  combination  which  prevented 
individual  shyness.  They  had,  of 
course,  to  be  coached  for  their  parts, 
which  in  itself  occasioned  much  merri- 
ment. It  was  surprising  how  the  imag- 
ination consented  to  the  disguise.  Tall, 
some  of  them,  and  well-grown,  young 
women  of  twenty  and  upwards  looked 
really  like  girls  of  ten  and  twelve.  The 
first  attribute  we  received  was  when 
we  fell  into  the  line  of  carriages  ap- 
proaching Sir  John  MacNeilPs  door — 
three  carriages  full  of  us,  ten  chil- 
dren and  the  teacher.  A  crowd  had 
collected,  and  different  exclamations 
greeted  the  different  masks  as  they 
drove  up.  With  us  it  was  ^'  See  the 
bonny  wee  bairns  I "  The  entrance 
into  a  room  full  of  masks  is  a  new  and 
strange  sensation.  You  miss  the  ready 
telegram  of  the  human  face  ;  and  even 
a  courteous  welcome  in  dumb  show 
means  nothing,  for  it  is  intended  for  an 
unknown,  and  not  for  you.  Two  masks 
—  male  and  female — received  us  in  the 
first  room,  with  courteous  bows,  but  we 
knew  our  popular  host  and  hostess  too 
well  to  be  deceived.  They  were  effec- 
tually concealed  in  the  crowd  which 
was  tilling  the  rooms.  Lady  MacNeill 
was  of  too  average  a  height  and  figure 
to  have  any  chance  of  identification, 
but  Sir  John  was  remarkable,  even  in  a 
city  of  tall  men,  for  his  height  and 
stateliness.  Nevertheless,  we  soon  had 
our  suspicions.  Our  group  immediately 
created  a  sensation,  and  was  evidently 
welcome  as  a  diversion.  As  part  of  the 
programme  we  had  been  admonished 
not  to  put  ourselves  forward,  to  mind 
our  manners,  and  to  curtsey  when  we 
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were  spoken  to.  No  wonder  the  little 
curtsies  were  frequent,  for  we  were 
accosted  on  all  sides  ;  anybody  can  talk 
to  a  child.  "  How  do  you  do,  my  pretty 
little  dear  ? "  "  Does  your  mother 
know  you  are  out  ?  "  Then  a  gruff  old 
voice  from  a  portly  gentleman,  "  You 
ought  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep  hours 
ago."  Then  a  youthful  tenor  from  a 
slim  figure,  "  Will  you  be  my  wife,  my 
little  darling  ?  I'll  give  you  no  end  of 
lollipops."  Soon  there  was  a  perfect 
epidemic  of  offers  of  marriage.  I  had 
two  in  five  minutes,  and  made  two  curt- 
sies for  each.  Not  all  the  suitors  were 
treated  with  such  courtesy.  Some  of 
the  girls,  plucking  up  courage,  begged 
to  decline  the  honor  which  was  re- 
ceived with  satirical  hootings  from  the 
bystanders  against  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen. As  we  were  surrounded  with 
a  curious  crowd,  the  mistress  thought 
it  high  time  to  show  off  our  accomplish- 
ments, chiefiy  displayed  by  answering 
questions  quoted  from  an  American 
work  called  "  The  Child's  Book  of  the 
Soul,  with  Questions  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Schools,"  which  had  been  so 
generally  quizzed  that  many  were  famil- 
iar with  its  absurdities.  Accordingly, 
at  the  agreed  signal,  the  sound  of  a 
whistle,  which  hung  round  her  neck, 
our  teacher  called  the  class  together. 
The  first  question  on  the  programme 
was,  "What  is  the  color  of  grass?" 
Eight  of  the  ten  shouted  "  Green,"  the 
remaining  two  said  "Blue,"  and  were 
told  they  should  have  no  supper,  at 
which  some  clapping  ensued.  Then, 
"  How  many  noses  have  you  ?  "  As 
we  were  ten  in  number  we  answered 
*'  Ten  "  (all  in  the  programme).  More 
clapping,  at  which  the  mistress  shouted 
"Silence  I"  Then,  "Did  you  make 
yourselves  ?  "  Great  hesitation.  Some 
said  "Yes,"  some  "No,"  and  some 
pleaded  ignorance.  The  last  audible 
question  was,  "  Can  a  watch  swim  ?  " 
at  which  a  stout  voice  f];om  the  crowd, 
which  drowned  our  trebles,  shouted, 
"No,  but  a  duck  can."  By  this  time 
there  was  too  much  noise  and  laughter 
for  any  order ;  and  the  mistress,  who 
was  younger  than  some  of  her  pupils, 


in  vain  scolded  and  threatened.  To  do 
her  justice,  while  she  repressed  any 
approach  to  pertness  on  our  parts,  no^ 
one  was  better  qualified  in  that  line 
than  herself.  A  male  mask  begged  her 
to  undertake  his  education.  "No,  X 
thank  you,  sir  ;  you  are  much  too  old, 
and,  I  am  quite  sure,  too  stupid."  An-» 
other  repeated  the  question.  "  Not  I, 
indeed  !  I  never  undertake  conceited 
boys.  I  should  put  you  into  a  corner 
half  your  time,",  at  which  rapturous 
clapping.  People  are  thankful  for 
"sma'  mercies"  in  a  masquerade,  and 
soon  learn  that  to  turn  your  neighbor 
to  ridicule  is  the  surest  way  to  amuse 
others. 

After  this  the  class  was  dismissed  on 
leave,  and  allowed  to  pursue  their  own 
irresponsible  pertnesses  and  flirtations. 
But,  though  followed  by  gentlemen  with 
many  a  provoking  banter,  we  were  a 
steady  set,  and  if  one  of  us  was  seen 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  some  gentleman 
we  were  sure  it  was  that  of  her  father 
or  brother,  known  by  some  secret  sign. 
This  freedom  enabled  us  to  see  some« 
thing  of  what  others  were  doing.  A 
gentleman  dressed  up  as  a  lady  —  long 
ringlets,  decoZZef^,  and  all — leaning  on 
the  arm  of  an  amorous  protector,  whose 
vehement  love-making  was  rec.eived  by 
her  with  what  were  supposed  to  be 
feminine  airs  and  graces,  excited  great 
amusement.  There  was  also  a  Madame 
de  Sdvign^,  spouting  from  her  letters  ; 
and  a  Madame  Roland,  in  the  mob  cap 
of  the  time,  on  her  way  to  execution ^ 
perpetually  repeating  her  apostrophe  to 
liberty  ;  but  these  did  not  add  much  to 
the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  One  group, 
evidently  young  also,  who  set  up  a 
rivalship  with  us,  was  that  of  German 
"  Buy  a  brooms,"  with  whom  we  soon 
came  into  collision.  A  broom  which 
had  been  used  rather  too  freely  against 
us  was  seized  by  one  of  our  class,  and 
a  struggle  ensued  to  recover  it.  The 
crowd  were  delighted,  and  "Here's  a 
shindy  I  "  was  heard  in  several  voices. 
A  broom  is  an  awkward  weapon  to 
brandish  about,  and  in  the  confusion  a 
baby-mask  fell  off.  The  girl  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands,  for  all  were  as  tena- 
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cious  of  their  incognita  as  a  nun  of  her 
veil.  Our  mistress,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  us,  was  on  the  scene  in  a  mo- 
ment. A  gentleman,  apparently  young, 
who  had  picked  up  the  mask,  and  was 
officiously  attempting  to  restore  it  to  its 
place,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering the  identity  of  the  owner,  had  it 
immediately  snatched  from  him  by  our 
watchful  mistress,  and  was  severely 
snubbed  to  boot.  "Pray,  sir,  give 
yourself  no  trouble.  If  3'our  mask 
were  to  fall  off,  I'll  answer  for  it  no 
one  would  care  to  look  at  you  twice." 
"Bravo,  old  lady  !  "  was  the  response 
from  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  and  hearty 
clapping. 

'  Meanwhile  the  desire  to  identify  our 
host  had  become  more  pressing.  More 
than  one  tall  and  manly  figure  had  been 
observed  hovering  about  us,  especially 
at  the  late  "shindy."  After  a  little 
whispering  consultation,  two  of  us 
agreed  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
it  is  open  to  any  lady  to  address  whom 
she  pleases.  Accordingly  two  of  us 
went  boldly  up  to  the  mask  whom  we 
decided  was  he,  and  each  seized  an 
arm.  Then,  after  a  few  commonplaces, 
we  inquired,  with  the  utmost  show  of 
solicitude,  for  his  son  in  India  (who  did 
not  exist),  and  for  the  dear  little  ones 
in  the  nursery  (he  had  but  one),  and 
then  we  plied  him  with  questions  about 
Persia,  and  what  he  did  there,  and  how 
he  liked  it,  on  which  he  finessed  so 
diplomatically  that  we  drew  our  own 
conclusions. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  gentlemen 
were  costumed.  The  most  part,  in- 
cluding him  whom  we  held  captive,  in 
some  kind  of  uniform  ;  others,  we  took 
the  liberty  to  believe,  in  their  dressing- 
gowns  ;  and  a  few  in  their  usual  dress 
of  no  character  at  all.  But  now  the 
whistle  sounded,  and  we  knew  we  were 
summoned  to  sing  a  song  —  to  the  tune 
of  "Nix  my  Dolly" — composed  for 
the  occasion  by  our  mistress.  But  we 
still  kept  hold  of  our  man,  and  insisted, 
having  a  particular  motive,  on  his  com- 
ing with  us  to  hear  it.  I  have  forgotten 
the  first  verse,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
BO  it  begins  rather  abruptly.  We  sang 
it  loudly  and  distinctly. 


We're  very  dry  and  hungery, 

When  will  the  supper  be  ready  quite  ? 
But  though  we  are  thinking  of  eating  and 
drinking, 

We  must  not  forget  to  be  polite ; 
And  say  how  much  obliged  we  feel 

To  kind  Sir  John  and  Lady  MacNeiU, 
For  having  made  this  masquerade, 

And  asked  us  little  folks  as  weel. 

(The  last  two  lines  repeated,  and  this 
next  verse  very  loud.) 

"  Did  you  ever  ?  "     "  No,  never  ! " 

*'  See  a  lady  so  sweet  as  she  ? 
Did  you  ever  ?  "     "  No,  never  ! " 

(Here  we  all  shouted  at  the  top  of 
our  voices) 

See  a  knight  so  handsome  as  he  ? 

We  only  hope  they'll  here  remain. 

And  never  go  back  to  Persia  again. 
But  wha'e'r  may  befall 
We  shall  ever  recall 
The  pleasure  this  evening  has  given  to  all. 

(Again  the  last  two  lines  repeated.) 

This  doggerel  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  clapping,  and  an  im- 
mediate encore  demanded,'  which  we 
performed  with  still  more  emphasis, 
and  which  was  received  with  the  same 
demonstrations  —  not  joined  in,  how- 
ever, we  observed,  by  our  tall  man,  nor 
by  a  small  lady  who  stood  quietly  by 
his  side,  to  whom  we  had  pointedly  ad- 
dressed the  lines  —  a  double  confirma- 
tion of  our  conviction  that  our  good 
host  and  hostess  stood  before  us. 

And  here  there  was  a  general  break- 
up, to  rid  ourselves  of  our  masks,  and 
to  take  a  little  rest  before  the  conclud- 
ing supper  and  dance.  Betuming  to 
the  rooms  we  found  Sir  John  and  his 
lady  at  the  entrance,  welcoming  their 
guests  in  their  own  persons,  and  cour- 
teously thanking  us  for  the  amusement 
we  had  contributed.  Many  a  merry 
confession  and  comparison  of  notes 
now  followed,  but  no  allusion  to  the 
offers  of  marriage  1  And  Sir  John  ad- 
dressing me  said,  "  I'll  let  my  son  in 
India  know  how  kindly  you  inquired 
for  him." 

"  But  how  do  you  kno\^  it  was  I  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  I  knew  you  from  the  first^ 
and  took  care  to  look  sharp  after  such 
a  giddy  little  party." 
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"  And  you  approved  of  our  song  ?  " 
At  this  Sir  John  looked  ineffably  shy, 
and  turned  to  receive  fresh  guests. 

And  now  that  the  masks  are  off,  it  is 
time  to  conclude  these  reminiscences. 
I  have  pored  for  them  through  the 
binding  vaults  and  tunnels  of  memory, 
.and  these,  after  nearly  fifty  years,  are 
"what  I  have  seen. 

By  the  Authob  of 
"Lettebs  fbom  the  Baltic." 


From  The  Contemporary  Berlew. 
HANS  PENCK  THE  ANABAPTIST. 

In  former  papers  I  have  referred  to 
the  aims  of  the  great  Anabaptist  move- 
ment in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
liave  traced  its  influence  in  our  own 
•country.  In  the  present  article  I  hope 
to  throw  more  light  on  the  nature  of  its 
Teligious  teaching  by  a  sketch  of  the 
•career  and  tlie  doctrine  of  one  of  its 
cliief  apostles. 

The  materials  for  this  have  been 
provided  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Keller, 
archivist  at  Munster,  who  has  given 
the  world  a  "biography  of  Hans  Denck, 
with  summaries  of  his  various  writings, 
under  the  title  of  •"  An  Apostle  of  the 
Anabaptists." 

In  the  career  of  Hans  Denck  we  see 
the  sufferings  of  a  man  who  was  af- 
fected by  the  whole  life  of  his  day, 
sympathizing  at  the  same  time  with 
both  the  religious  and  the  social  move- 
ments. Moreover  Denck  was  a  repre- 
sentative man,  for,  without  in  any  way 
seeking  the  position,  he  came  at  a 
peculiar  time  to  the  foremost  place 
among  those  who  were  on  the  crest  of 
the  ever-advancing  wave  of  Reforma- 
tion. Between  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Thomas  Miinzer  and  the  rise  of  John 
of  Leyden  and  the  Munster  outbreak, 
Hans  Denck  was  the  leading  mind  in 
the  Anabaptist  party.  Singularly  unlike 
either  his  predecessor  or  his  successor, 
he  was  a  type  of  the  gentler,  more 
spiritually  rtiinded  Anabaptists.  In  the 
moment  of  dire  defeat  he  upheld  the 
trampled  banner  of  ideal  purity  in  the 
Church,  his  disciples  perishing  by  hun- 


dreds at  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
while  he  himself  wandered  a  homeless 
fugitive. 

Since  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  sixteenth- 
century  Anabaptism  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  which  Hans  Denck's 
life  and  principles  were  so  likely  to 
meet  with  sympathetic  appreciation  as 
in  the  present  day.  For  he  was  an  in- 
tensely convinced  believer,  who  freely 
tliought  out  every  portion  of  his  creed 
regardless  of  consequences.  If  ever  a 
man  was  faithful  to  his  view  of  truth 
it  was  Denck,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  conducted  his  polemics  in  a  manner 
hardly  known  in  theological  controversy 
until  this  present  age — surely  a  re- 
markable fact,  considering  that  his  lot 
was  cast  on  a  time  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  support  religious  argument 
by  savage  denunciation  and  personal 
abuse.  That  Denck's  words,  written 
and  spoken,  did  not,  however,  lack  fire 
is  evident  by  the  amount  of  persecution 
they  brought  upon  him,  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  means  of  arousing 
and  maintaining  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands high  thoughts  and  a  steadfast 
faith  which  enabled  them  to  bear  with 
courage  torture  and  death. 

Nevertheless,  as  far  as  popular  his- 
tory is  concerned,  Hans  Denck  is  no 
more  than  a  name,  and  few,  as  they 
meet  with  it,  have  any  idea  that  very 
close  upon  the  greatest  crisis  of  the 
eventful  period  of  the  Reformation 
Hans  Denck  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential thinkers  in  Germany,  and  had,  in 
the  south  and  west,  afar  greater  follow- 
ing than  Luther. 

His  strength,  however,  unlike  that  of 
Luther  and  Miinzer,  did  not  lie  in  a 
powerful  domineering  will,  but  rather 
in  a  singularly  just  and  well-balanced 
nature,  which  led  him  not  only  to  see 
ceilam  truths  very  clearly,  but  to  suffer 
at  once  rather  than  betray  them.  No 
doubt  Luther  and  Miinzer  had  the 
spirit  of  martyrdom  in  as  high  a  degree 
as  Denck,  but  the  intense  development 
of  the  ego  in  these  two  leaders  so 
blinded  them  that  they  made  sad  mis- 
takes, mistakes  from  which  Denck  was 
entirely  free. 

From  the  autumn  of  1524  to  early  in 
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the  summer  of  1525  the  peoples  of 
south-western  Germany  were  in  a  state 
of  commotion  only  to  be  compared  to 
the  state  of  France  in  1788  and  1789. 
The  peasants  rose  everywhere,  from 
the  Rhine  provinces  to  the  Tyrol,  from 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, and  Thuringia,  and  the  mass  of 
the  poorer  citizens  in  the  towns  not 
only  sympathized  with  them  but  openly 
joined  in  the  general  rebellion-  The 
ruling  classes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  sat 
like  a  nightmare  on  the  breast  of  the 
German  people.  The  dawn  disturbed 
the  slumbering  giant ;  he  suddenly 
shrieked,  sprang  up,  and  tried  to  throw 
off  the  oppression.  Quite  spontane- 
ously a  hundred  different  movements 
occurred  in  south-west  Germany,  grad- 
ually connecting  themselves  without 
pre-arrangement  or  organization.  In 
a  short  time  a  number  of  large 
masses  of  insurgents  collected  who 
completely  dominated  the  country  and 
paralyzed  those  who  had  hitherto  exer- 
cised authority.  For  six  months  or 
more  the  south-west  of  Germany  was 
literally  in  flames,  hundreds  of  ch&teaux 
and  convents  were  burnt  as  well  as 
many  of  the  peasants'  homes.  In  the 
end  the  land  was  soaked  with  blood,  the 
foreign  lansquenets,  hired  to  put  down 
the  people,  massacring  them  without 
remorse.  Yet  what  the  peasants  asked 
for  was  the  barest  justice,  and  where 
their  demands  rose  beyond  they  were 
perfectly  reasonable  and  calculated  to 
make  Germany  happy  and  great. 
Crushed  by  dues  and  taxes  of  all  sorts, 
the  people  merely  existed  that  nobles 
and  lawyera,  princes,  bishops,  lord- 
abbots,  and  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts, 
might  live  in  ease  and  splendor.  Their 
first  demand  was  always  for  a  free  Gos- 
pel and  an  uncorrupted  ministry.  With 
this  they  were  always  seeking  the  unity 
of  Germany,  desiring  no  other  authority 
to  exist  than  that  which  was  imperial. 
They  asked  for  common  laws,  simple, 
clearly  understood,  a  common  standard 
of  weights,  measures,  and  money,  and 
a  free  passage  for  everybody  in  all  parts 
of  Germany.  What  else  they  wished 
only  amounted  to  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  equal  justice. 


Luther's  sympathy  with  the  peasants 
was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  the  struggle,  both  he  and 
Melancthon  finally  taking  sides  against 
the  people  of  south-western  Germany  ; 
Munzer,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  him- 
self into  the  movement,  envenomed  and 
fanaticized  it.  Denck  refrained  from 
violence  in  speech  or  action,  but  suf-. 
fered  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  for  his  sympathies  with  the  de- 
feated party. 

He  had  nothing  of  the  magistrate  or 
general  about  him,  qualities  so  many 
of   the    reformed    priests   and   monks 
developed.    A  man  devoted  to  spiritual 
things  and  of  a  retiring,  timid  nature,. 
Denck  had  no  desire  for  the  leadership 
in  municipal  councils  or  peasant  armies. 
He  looked  for   the  realization  of  his 
ideals  to  the  power  of  a  fellowship  of  all. 
the  good,  striving  to  effect  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  moral  purification  of 
each  individual  and  of  society  at  large- 
Coming  to  the  front  at  a  period  when 
men  were  greatly  disheartened  by  the 
apparent  failure  of  the  ILe formation  to> 
produce   either   of   these   r^esults,    the 
teaching  of   Hans   Denck.  was  widely 
welcomed,  and  aided  greatly  in  preserv- 
ing for  a  time   the  Anabaptist  party 
from  the  demoralization  and  ruin  with, 
which  it  was  threatened  by  the  com- 
plete and  universal  defeat  of  the  peas- 
ant insurrection. 

Denck's  opponents  fiilly  recognized 
his  influence  at  this  time..  Bucer  calls 
him  "  the  Pope  of  the-B^tists  ;  "  Urba- 
nus  Khegius,  "the  Abbot;"  Berthold 
Haller,  "  the  Anabaptist  Apollo  ; "  and 
Petrus  Gynoratis,  "  tlie  Chief  of  the 
Anabaptists."  With  Johannes  Bader, 
he  is  "  the  famous  Hans  Denck,"  with 
Joachim  Yadian,  a  friend  of  Zwingle, 
he  is  "  Denck,  that  remarkable  young 
man,"  descriptions  akin  to  those  of  an- 
other contemporary  more  friendly  to 
the  Anabaptists,  though  not  one  him- 
self, for  Sebastian  Franck  calls  Denck 
also  "  the  President  and  Bishop  of  the 
Anabaptists."  There  is.  moreover,  a 
general  testimony  to  Denck's  great 
talents,  high  character,  and  to  the 
impression  he  made  by  his  personal 
appearance  ;   all  coming,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  that  from  Franck,  from  men 
who  considered  him  a  teacher  of  false 
doctrine.  Yadian  says  Denck's  talents 
were  immensely  developed ;  Kessler 
that  he  was  eloquent,  modest,  thor- 
oughly learned,  a  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  scholar.-  Elsewhere  wc  learn 
that  he  had  a  handsome  and  imposing 
appearance,  was  dignified  in  demeanor, 
and  distinguished  by  moderation  and 
reserve.  His  whole  nature  is  said  to 
have  breathed  truthfulness  and  a  high- 
minded  sense  of  all  that  was  noble 
and  good.  Gentle  and  amiable  toward 
every  one  and  faithful  to  his  friends, 
he  was,  nevertheless,  capable  of  the 
greatest  energy  and  the  most  reckless 
intrepidity  when  it  was  a  question  of 
fighting  for  his  ideals. 

He  was  still  a  young  man  when  he 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  career,  and, 
in  fact,  died  young,  though  the  exact 
age  he  reached  is  not  known.  For  there 
•  is  no  record  of  Denck' s  birth  or  parent- 
age ;  he  passes  over  the  stage  of  life  a 
lonely  wanderer,  without  father  or 
mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  child. 
Every  atom  of  this  kind  of  information 
has  long  perished,  if  ever  it  existed,  in 
the  universal  destruction  which  came 
on  the  Baptists  and  all  their  works  in 
the  later  part  of  the  century. 

It  is  thought  that  Denck  was  a  native 
of  Bavaria,  and  that  he  was  probably 
born  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  it  is  certainly  known  that  he 
studied  at  Basle,  where,  after  taking 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was 
employed  as  a  reader,  first  in  the  print- 
ing-office of  Cratenden,  and  then  in 
that  of  Curio,  Basle  being  at  that  time 
the  centre  of  the  book  trade.  At  Basic 
he  became  acquainted  with  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  following  his  lectures,  but  dissent- 
ing from  them,  for  it  would  appear  that 
Denck  never  at  any  time  belonged  to 
either  the  Lutheran  or  Zwinglian  school 
of  reformers.  His  way  of  thinking 
was  rather  that  of  Tauler,  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  and  the  author  of  "German 
Theolog}'." 

However,  at  this  early  stage  it  had 
not  sufficiently  manifested  itself  to  pre- 
vent his  being  offered  the  position  of 
head  master  of  the  school  of  St.  Sebald, 


in  Nuremberg,  whither  he  went  in  the 
autumn  of  1523.  Morals  at  Nurem- 
berg were  in  a  condition  calculated  to 
bring  Denck  rapidly  into  collision  with 
the  prevalent  theology,  and  he  soon 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  so  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Lutheran  authori- 
ties, that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the. 
city  and  not  to  come  again  within  thirty 
miles  of  its  walls. 

This  despotic  action  is  not  surprising, 
considering  that  it  occurred  at  a  period 
when  all  Germany  was  agitated  with 
the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  peasants, 
and  that  it  was  believed,  not  without 
some  foundation,  that  Anabaptist  doc- 
trine and  opposition  to  the  authoritiea 
went  together.  However,  Denck  posi- 
tively denied  the  imputation,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  given 
any  cause  for  it  beyond  the  evident 
Anabaptist  character  of  his  confession.. 
This  confession  contains  a  most  singu- 
lar trait,  very  unusual  in  men  intensely 
convinced  of  certain  religious  truths,, 
and  ready  to  suffer  for  them.  Having 
described  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
true  faith,  Denck  says,  "I,  too,  would 
fain  possess  that  faith  which  works  sal- 
vation and  leads  to  '  life,'  but  I  do  not 
find  it  in  me.  Nay,  if  I  said  to-day  that 
I  had  that  faith,  to-morrow  I  should 
accuse  myself  of  lying ;  for  an  inner 
voice,  a  spark  of  truth,  which  I  partly 
feel  in  me,  tells  me  that  I  have  not  yet 
in  me  the  faith  tliat  works  '  life.'  " 

To  say  this  was  to  give  the  authori- 
ties new  justification  for  the  harsh 
measure  dealt  out  to  the  St.  Sebald's 
schoolmaster,  but  Denck  was  only  act- 
ing out  a  principle  which  he  confessed 
ought  to  regulate  his  life.  ''Whoso- 
ever shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheeky 
turn  to  him  the  other  also." 

But  much  as  he  strove  to  love  his- 
enemies  and  to  be  in  charity  with  those 
that  persecuted  him,  he  could  hardly 
avoid  being  driven  into  closer  union 
with  all  those  who  were  similarly  under 
their  ban.  The  great  peasant  insurrec- 
tion was  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion 
reaching  the  crisis  of  the  struggle,  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  man  of 
Denck's  views  and  tendencies  could, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  remained 
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wrapt  up  in  his  own  interior  life.  What 
he  was  doing  during  the  next  six 
months,  the  most  terrible  time  south- 
western Grermany  ever  experienced,  is 
not  known,  but  at  its  end,  in  June, 
1525,  he  appears  at  St.  Gall,  very  near, 
therefore,  to  the  spring-head  of  the 
movement. 

St.  Grail  was,  in  fact,  a  centre  of  Ana- 
baptism.  Grebel ,  Mantz ,  Blaurock ,  and 
Hubmaier,  all  seem  to  have  been  at  St. 
Gall,  or  in  its  neighborhood.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1524,  Munzer  had  come  from 
Miilhausen,  and  had  spent  eight  weeks 
at  Basle,  no  doubt  to  bring  the  Swiss 
Baptists  over  to  his  ideas.  But  they 
attached  more  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  than  he  did,  and  did 
not  believe,  as  he  did,  in  the  use  of  the 
sword.  For  Munzer,  indignant  at  the 
wrongs  the  people  suffered,  was  preach- 
ing a  social  revolution,  and  grew  every 
day  more  ferocious.  The  Swiss  Ana- 
baptists could  not  but  sympathize  with 
his  aims,  but  conceived  the  right  way 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things 
was  to  return  to  a  pure  Christianity 
such  as  the  New  Testament  taught 
and  an  enlightened  conscience  could 
approve.  The  terrible  end  to  which 
Miinzer  and  the  outbreak  quickly  came 
must  have  more  than  ever  convinced 
them  that  they  were  right. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Denck 
appeared  at  St.  Gall,  mingling  with  the 
Swiss  Anabaptists.  He  was  not  yet  a 
professed  member  of  their  religious 
society,  which  involved  baptism  on  a 
profession  of  faith,  and  Denck's  was  a 
nature  for  whom  the  ceremonial  side  of 
religion  had  no  attraction.  During  his 
stay  he  wrote  a  little  book,  to  which  he 
gave  a  quaint  but  characteristic  title  : 
"He  who  really  loves  the  truth  can 
herein  examine  himself,  so  that  none 
exalt  his  faith  by  reason  of  personal 
experience,  but  know  from  whom  he 
should  ask  and  receive  wisdom." 

To  Luther's  dogma  of  the  sole  author- 
ity of  Holy  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith 
there  was  always  the  difficulty  that  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
formed  by  the  Church,  and  that  if  the 
Church  was  capable  of  binding  men's 
consciences  on  this  point,  why  should  it 


not  do  so  on  others  ?  Luther  made  the 
difficulty  greater  by  claiming  liberty  of 
interpretation  for  every  one.  Denck 
did  not  find  the  solution  in  accepting 
the  Boman  Catholic  dogma  that  to  the 
Church,  represented  by  its  councils  and 
by  the  fathers,  belonged  not  only  the 
power  of  saying  what  is  Holy  Scripture, 
but  of  interpreting  it  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  did  not 
deny  the  claim  set  up  for  the  councils 
and  the  fathers,  only  so  far  as  it  was 
exclusive,  asserting  that  the  same  spirit 
which  was  in  them  revealed  itself  in 
every  good  man  and  armed  him  with 
its  power.  And  it  was  to  explain  this 
view  and  to  prevent  its  being  misused 
and  misunderstood  that  he  wrote  the 
little  book  with  the  title,  "  He  who 
loves  the  truth  can  herein,  etc."  His 
writings  brought  him  friends,  some  of 
whom  obtained  permission  for  him  to 
practise  as  a  professor  at  Augsburg.  ^ 
Before  going  to  that  city,  Denck  wrote 
a  letter  to  t^e  magistrates  explanatory 
of  his  exile  from  Nuremburg,  and  spe- 
cially to  refute  the  charge  circulated 
against  him  of  holding  anarchical  opin- 
ions. Denck's  whole  career  shows  that 
he  had  much  more  faith  in  the  moral 
purification  of  individuals  and  societies 
than  in  a  social  revolution. 

He  found  Augsbui^  a  second  edition 
of  Nuremburg.  The  Lutheran  pastors 
and  its  own  magistrates  considered  their 
city  was  fast  falling  into  moral  anarchy, 
and  Denck  very  soon  felt  himself  moved 
to  put  into  action  the  idea  he  enter- 
tained in  common  with  the  Anabaptists 
of  St.  Gall,  and  to  found  a  fellowship  of 
those  willing  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
God  and  to  struggle  for  the  moral  puri- 
fication of  individuals  and  of  society. 
This  effort,  which  he  called  "  enlisting 
in  an  embassy  for  God,"  was  at  once 
supported  by  the  Anabaptists  of  Augs- 
burg, and  he  was  further  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  of  Balthasar  Hubmaier, 
a  man  apparently  made  in  a  sterner 
mould,  who  had  already  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  opening  act  of  the 
peasant  revolt.  Hubmaier  had  been 
parish  priest  at  Waldshut,  a  town  on 
the  Hhine,  midway  between  Basle  and 
Schaffhausen.     Joining  in   the  move- 
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ment  for  reformation,  he  bad  been 
led  to  Anabaptist  principles,  and  had 
brought  over  not  only  his  own  flock  to 
his  views,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
people  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  Aus- 
trian government  wishing  to  get  him 
into  its  power,  Hubmaier  fled  to  Schaff- 
hausen,  where  he  was  protected  by  the 
local  magistrates.  Foiled  in  its  attempt, 
the  Austrian  government  was  about  to 
proceed  against  his  followers  in  Wald- 
:shut,  when  the  first  band  of  insurgent 
peasants  appeared  in  the  neighborhood, 
upon  which  the  government  changed 
its  mindy  and  Hubmaier  was  able  to 
return  to  Waldshut,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
joy-notes  of  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
great  conflagration  over,  we  find  him  at 
Augsburg  uniting  with  Denck  in  an 
attempt  to  form  an  Apostolical  brother- 
hood, and  he  induced  the  latter  to  sub- 
mit to  the  second  baptism,  after  which 
Denck  himself  baptized  Hans  Hut  and 
others. 

The  new  community  grew  rapidly 
and  soon  numbered  about  eleven  hun- 
dred persons,  some  among  them  being, 
in  various  ways,  eminent  in  the  city. 
Thus  Augsburg  became  an  Anabaptist 
centre,  from  which  missionary  efforts 
spread  through  upper  Germany. 

This  troubled  the  Augsburg  clergy, 
and  especially  Urbanus  Khegius,  a 
leader  among  them.  He  maintained 
that  the  piety  of  the  Baptists  was  the 
Vork  of  the  devil,  and  called  it  "  a  sort 
of  carnival-play  of  a  holy,  apostolic  life, 
calculated  to  make  the  Gospel  hateful." 
Whatever  its  source,  Anabaptist  piety 
certainly  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Augsburg  society,  whether 
Reformed  or  Roman  Catholic,  and  medi- 
ately this  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  writings  of  Denck,  which  must  at 
this  time  have  been  widely  distributed. 
Rhegius  likened  Denck  to  Alexander 
the  coppei-smith,  and  this  was  compli- 
inentary  compared  to  other  descriptions 
he  gave  of  the  man  against  whom 
iie  could  not  make  any  legal  charge. 
Denck,  he  suggested,  was  a  kind  of 
«oul-trapper,  who,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
had  already  committed  the  unpardona- 
ble sin ;  a  serpent,  who  coiled  himself 


up  in  holes  and  comers,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  disseminate  his  venom. 
Denck,  however,  had  no  wish  to  hide 
his  light  under  a  bushel,  for  he  had 
already  accepted  an  offer  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic disputation  with  Rhegius.  But  the 
latter  was  evidently  bent  on  using  other 
means  than  argument,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1526,  Denck  left  Augsburg  and 
went  eastward  to  the  great  Anabaptist 
centre  at  Strassburg. 

Here  he  found  many  of  Hubmaier's 
friends,  as  well  as  several  persons  not 
only  of  consideration  in  the  community 
but  also  in  the  city.  One  of  the  latter, 
a  citizen  of  repute,  Pilgram  Marbeck, 
the  director  of  the  water  supply  and 
aqueduct,  was  a  sort  of  bishop  or  over- 
seer of  the  Strassburg  Anabaptists. 

Martin  Bucer  and  Wolfgang  Capito, 
who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  Strassburg  over  to  the  new 
faith,  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
new  Church  should  be  Lutheran  or 
Zwinglian.  Finally  they  decided  for 
the  Zwinglian,  affected  probably  by  the 
hope  of  securing  tl^e  support  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  it  being  a  fixed  idea 
with  Bucer  that  it  was  all  important  to 
have  the  support  of  the  secular  authori- 
ties. His  colleague,  Capito,  less  affected 
by  such  considerations,  was,  through 
the  influence  of  his  friend,  Cellarius, 
somewhat  inclined  to  Anabaptist  ideas, 
and  held  conferences  with  Denck. 
Meanwhile,  Zwingle  took  a  very  de- 
cided course  against  Anabaptism.  He 
not  only  induced  the  magistrates  of 
Zurich  to  make  it  a  penal  offence,  but 
supported  the  drowning  of  Mantz  on 
the  6th  of  Januaiy,  1527,  for  refusing 
allegiance  to  the  Zwinglian  State 
Church. 

Although  Capito,  like  his  colleague, 
Mathias  Zell,  disapproved  of  such  cruel 
methods  of  crushing  error,  he  still  tried 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Zwingle, 
and  even  sought  to  remove  his  preju- 
dices with  regard  to  Denck.  However, 
Capito's  good  intentions  were  overrid- 
den by  Bucer,  who,  seeing  Denck  was 
the  most  capable  man  in  the  Anabaptist 
party,  determined  to  drive  him  out  of 
Strassburg.  He  invited  him  to  a  dis- 
cussion in  December,  1526,  at  which 
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the  magistrates  were  not,  as  usual, 
present,  but  were  allowed  to  believe 
that  Denck  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
government  whatever.  The  day  after 
the  disputation  Denck  was  accordingly 
exiled  from  Strassburg,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 24  he  went  forth  again,  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast.  Not  content  with  their 
victory,  Bucer  and  the  Strassburg 
preachers  published  a  book  against 
Denck,  in  which  they  not  only  accused 
him  of  being  a  disciple  of  Munzer,  but 
affirmed  that  he  had  not  disapproved  of 
the  Anabaptist  of  St.  Gall  who  fanat- 
ically cut  off  his  brother's  head. 
"There  are,"  said  Denck,  "wrongs 
which  might  well  make  the  gentlest 
heart  indignant." 

His  outlook  on  Christmas  eve,  1526, 
was  most  gloomy.  He  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  three  great  German  towns  ; 
whither  was  he  to  go  ?  As  he  wan- 
dered in  midwinter  from  place  to  place 
he  learned  that  some  of  his  friends 
were  suffering  still  worse  things  than 
had  befallen  him.  He  tramped  through 
lower  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate  a 
homeless  and  a  houseless  exile,  and  his 
misery  evidently  brought  on  nervous 
excitement  and  depression. 

At  Bergzabern,  Sigelspach,  the  re- 
formed minister  of  the  place,  states 
that  Denck  held  a  disputation  with  the 
Jews  about  the  law,  and  brought  out 
much  that  was  good  to  listen  to ;  and 
he  also  notes  that  Denck  soon  got  very 
hot  if  any  one  opposed  him,  and  that 
he  suffered  from  melancholy.  Sigel- 
spach was  afraid  to  let  him  speak  to 
his  own  people,  lest  he  should  attack 
the  Strassburg  ministers,  upon  which 
Denck  plainly  told  him  that  it  was  for 
himself  rather  than  the  truth  that  he 
was  alarmed.  However,  they  parted 
good  friends,  and  Sigelspach  says : 
"When  he  went,  Denck  gave  me  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  live  a  pure  life 
in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  for  which 
I  am  extraordinarily  thankful ;  about 
his  other  notions,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  in  the  greatest  doubt." 

A  short  time  after  this  he  appears  at 
Worms,  where  there  was  a  great  gath- 
ering of  Anabaptists,  so  numerous,  in 
fact,  that  the  magistrates,  who  were 


preparing  to  fulminate  decrees,  thought 
it  prudent  to  be  quiet.  Learning,  how- 
ever, that  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
about  to  interfere,  the  magistrates , 
fearing  for  their  privileges,  began  to 
move,  upon  which  the  Anabaptists 
withdrew  from  the  city. 

This  non-resident  mode  of  action: 
seems  to  mark  the  influence  of  Denck,. 
who,  it  will  be  seen,  acted  consistently 
on  this  principle  at  every  stage  in  his 
career.  No  doubt  the  Anabaptists  of 
the  Milnzer  way  of  thinking  must  have 
considered  it  disastrous,  especially  a» 
this  yielding  of  the  ground  at  Worms^ 
was  followed  by  a  severe  persecution 
through  the  Palatinate,  in  which  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Anabaptists  suffered 
death. 

De nek's  history  now  reads  like  that 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  A  glimpse  of 
the  travel-stained,  footsore,  weary- 
hearted  wanderer  is  got  from  time  to 
time.  He  is  known  to  have  passed 
through  Zurich,  visiting  Anabaptists  ; 
he  has  been  at  Schaffhausen  and  Con- 
stance ;  he  is  on  the  road  to  Augsburg, 
and  is  next  seen  approaching  Nurem- 
burg.  Certain  it  is  that  during  the  au- 
tumn of  1527  Denck  presided  at  a  kind 
of  Anabaptist  synod  at  Augsburg.  A 
great  number  of  the  leading  Anabap- 
tists were  there,  among  whom,  after 
Denck,  Hans  Hut  was  the  most  promi- 
nent. He  had  been  baptized  by  Denck 
himself,  and  this  fact,  with  their  being 
found  together  at  this  conference  at 
Augsburg,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
they  were  in  close  sympathy. 

This  is  probable,  although  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  two  men  were  going 
appear  to  have  been  different,  Hut  at 
this  time  tending  to  become  an  apostle 
of  revolution,  Denck  to  a  more  and 
more  unworldly  ideal  of  evangelical 
morality  and  spiritual  worship.  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  only  partially  knew 
and  realized  the  position  ;  but  as  far  as 
he  did  so  he  would  have  had  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Christian  fellowship  he 
had  so  ardently  sought  to  form  for 
the  highest  ends  was  turning  into  a 
confederacy  to  obtain  social  justice^ 
and  that  the  rite  which  in  his  eyes  was 
"  the  bond  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
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<7od,"  was  becoming  the  symbol  of  a 
•conspiracy,  the  members  of  which 
bound  themselves  under  a  secret  oath 
to  rise  in  insurrection  at  the  call  of 
their  leaders. 

-  It  is  thouii^ht  that  the  party  disposed 
to  take  this  line  were,  numerically  at 
least,  in  the  minority  at  this  synod,  for 
it  was  resolved  tliat  Christians  nowhere 
•ought  to  obtain  power  by  unlawful 
means.  Moreover,  it  was  decided  to 
«end  apostles  into  various  parts  in  a 
,  sense  and  for  a  purpose  which  Denck 
approved,  for  he  became  one,  he  him- 
self going  with  two  others  to  Switzer- 
.  land. 

On  their  road  they  attempted  to  stop 
at  Ulm,  but  were  soon  driven  away  by 
the  autliorities.  Worn  out  by  his  rest- 
less life  and  perplexing  sorrows,  Denck 
arrived  at  Basle.  Feeling,  possibly, 
monitions  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
determined  to  ask  CEcolampadius,  who 
was  all  powerful  in  this  city,  to  use  his 
influence  to  obtain  permission  for  him 
to  rest  there  for  a  time.  CEcolampaduis 
visited  him  in  person,  and  seeing,  per- 
haps, that  the  permission  asked  could 
not  be  for  long,  and  hoping,  possibly, 
that  he  might  convert  Denck  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  the  good  professor 
consented. 

Thus  Denck's  last  days  passed,  as  so 
much  of  his  life  had  done,  in  argumen- 
tation. CEcolampadius  came  constantly 
to  argue  with  him.  But,  much  as 
Denck  desired  to  soften  their  differ- 
ences, he  made  no  change  whatever, 
except  on  the  point  of  second  baptism, 
Avith  which  he  evidently  regretted  hav- 
ing had  anything  to  do.  Denck's  na- 
ture was  non-ritualistic ;  he  was  in 
feeling  as  well  as  ideas  a  precursor  of 
.  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  final  statement  of  his  views, 
made  shortly  before  his  death  and  given 
to  CEcolampadius,  has  the  title  :  '*  Pro- 
testation and  avowal  about  several 
points,  in  which  Hans  Denck  makes 
himself  more  and  more  clear  and  ex- 
plains himself."  This  document  was 
called  by  his  opponents  a  recantation, 
but  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  being 
rather  a  ,re-affirmation  of  all  he  had 
asserted  during  his  life.    CEcolampadius 


admitted  that  Denck  had  no  such  idea 
as  recantation  in  writing  this  paper. 

Of  the  day  of  his  death,  as  of  his 
birth,  nobody  kept  any  account,  and 
no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day. 

During  the  next  hundred  years  every- 
thing was  done  to  destroy  even  the  ves- 
tige of  that  which  alone  preserves  the 
name  of  Hans  Denck  from  being  writ- 
ten in  water.  Denck's  writings  con- 
tain his  real  biography,  and  show  the 
source  of  the  influence  which,  in  so 
troubled  a  time,  could  make  him  the 
foremost  man  of  his  party.  These 
books  reveal  the  secret  of  the  inspl- 
mtion  which  enabled  thousands  to 
brave  every  form  of  torture  and  death. 

Denck's  original  works  consist  of 
sundry  Confessions,  and  of  books  on 
*'  The  Sources  and  Foundation  of  Reli- 
gious Knowledge,"  on  "The  Divine 
Constitution  of  the  Universe,"  on 
"  Free  Will,"  on  "  Justification,"  and 
on  "True  Love."  These  are  the  sub- 
jects of  Denck's  Mfritings  but  not  their 
titles,  which  in  some  cases  are  quaint 
enous^h. 

To  understand  the  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  Denck's  teaching  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  that  of  Luther, 
then  the  most  powerful  in  Germany  ; 
to  trace  the  source  and  full  meaning  of 
Denck's  ideas  one  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  teaching  of  Erckart, 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  Tauler.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  keep  iA  view  the  low 
condition  into  which  morality  had  at 
this  time  fallen  in  Germany.  Lutheran 
divines  testified  to  this  being  the  case 
in  their  own  localities,  and  Luther 
himself  recognized  the  fact,  putting 
forth  his  Shorter  Catechism  to  stay  the 
evil.^ 

According  to  Luther  men  were  utterly 
depraved,  quite  incapable  of  doing 
right,  their  wills  being  in  bondage  to 
the  devil.  If  their  inclinations  were 
vicious  they  did  bad  deeds,  if  virtuous, 
they  did  good  ones  ;  but  bad  or  good, 
all  human  acts  sprang  from  a  corrupt 
nature  and  were  sinful.  In  his  inscru- 
table wisdom  God  gave  to  some  the 

i  See  first  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the  Shorter 
Cateohlsm. 
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grace  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who,  as 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  fultilled  the 
law,  impossible  to  man,  and  suffered 
death  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Beliering  in  Jesus  Christ,  a 
man  became  so  one  with  Christ  that 
Christ  dwelt  in  him  and  he  m  Christ, 
all  that  was  Christ's  became  his,  and  all 
that  was  his  became  Christ's.  Christ 
took  upon  himself  all  his  sins  and  gave 
him  all  his  righteousness.  Henceforth 
such  a  man  was  bound  to  no  law,  Christ 
in  him  being  his  law  as  well  as  his 
righteousness. 

This  grand  and  profound  theology 
was,  in  consequence  of  Luther's  un- 
dertaking to  establish  a  new  Church 
and  to  give  Germany  a  moral  law, 
strangely  obscured  and  contradicted. 
Sacramental  theories  by  which  these 
stupendous  privileges  belonged  to  all 
who  received  Lutheran  baptism,  be- 
lieved the  creeds,  and  partook  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  led  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  public  morality  that  Luther  was 
driven  to  build  again  the  things  he  had 
destroyed.  In  the  Shorter  Catechism 
he  gave  a  moral  law  to  the  new  Church. 
Beginning  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments he  ends  with  Fifteen  Duties,  the 
space  between  being  filled  by  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Sacraments,  which  in  such  a 
connection,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, assume  the  character  of  bind- 
ing laws.  And  yet  the  people,  on 
whom  he  laid  a  yoke  and  a  burden  he 
had  often  declared  intolerable  and  that 
no  man  could  bear,  were  all,  according 
to  his  teaching,  one  with  Christ,  mem- 
bers of  his  mystical  body,  no  longer 
under  law  but  under  grace.  And 
stranger  still,  he  did  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  another  yoke 
that  was  easy,  another  burden  that  was 
light,  another  moral  law,  made  ex- 
pressly for  such  people  by  one  who 
Luther  declared  was  the  only  God  he 
knew. 

This  appalling  contradiction  in  Lu- 
ther's teaching  did  not  manifest  itself 
so  strikingly  in  Denck's  lifetime,  for 
the  Shorter  Catechism  was  not  pub- 
lished until  after  he  had  left  this  world. 
Nevertheless,  he  saw  its  practical  re- 


sults. Dr.  Keller  has  collected  a  num* 
ber  of  testimonies  as  to  the  state  of 
morality  in  Augsburg  about  the  time 
Denck  was  living  in  that  city.  The 
Lutheran  minister,  Huberinus,  wrote 
in  the  year  1531 :  ^^  Decency  and  honor 
seem  no  longer  observed  in  Augsburg. 
All  kinds  of  unchasteness  and  licen- 
tiousness  httte  gained  the  upper  hand." 
The  Zwinglian  mtimter,  Musculus,  said^ 
'^  Those  in  our  time  wha  CQnfeaa  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  treat  it  with  evm 
less  regard,  and  with  more  contempt^ 
than  the  misguided  Papists  did  the 
silly  stories  of  their  monastics  and  the 
decrees  of  their  false  bishops  ;  in  fact,, 
they  have  become  more  worldly-minded,, 
dissolute,  and  libertine,  than  even  the 
children  of  this  world."  And  the 
preacher.  Dr.  Nachtigall,  said  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  year  1526  :  ^^  If  things  go> 
on  like  this,  it  would  be  better  to  fight 
one  another  to  the  death  ;  I  have  got 
my  little  knife  with  me."  And  that 
these  were  not  mere  querulous,  irritable 
utterances  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
this  same  year  Uie  municipality  issued 
a  mandate  in  which  they  reproached 
the  Augsburgers  for  their  immorality,, 
and  expressed  a  fear  that  if  this  state  of 
things  continued  some  very  severe  pun- 
ishment would  fall  upon  the  city. 

Denck  was  just  the  man  to  be  deeply 
affected  by  such  circumstances,  and 
they  doubtless  strengthened  him  in  his 
attack  on  all  the  Lutheran  positions. 
He  could  not  admit  that  men  were  bv 
nature  utterly  depraved,  since  he  be- 
lieved that  every  man  had  within  him  a 
spark  of  the  divine  life,  a  ray  of  the 
divine  light.  Man^s  will  was  free,  for 
he  could  stifle  this  life,  could  hide  his 
eyes  from  this  light;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could,  if  he  would,  rec- 
ognize it,  believe  in  it,  be  obedient  ta 
it.  To  do  so  effectively  needed  the 
help  of  God,  which,  however,  he  de- 
clared was  at  all  times  willingly  granted 
to  those  who  were  seeking  to  do  right 
and  to  be  ri^^ht.  For  the  essence  of 
faith  was  in  the  desire  to  follow  this 
light,  and  be  obedient  to  it.  In  this 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  revealed 
by  the  inner  word  in  the  conscience^ 
and  by  the  outer  word  in  the  Scriptures 
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of  truth,  men  could  be  gradually  deliv- 
ered f];om  the  power  of  sin,  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  suf- 
fering with  him,  keeping  the  law  with 
him,  they  would  at  last  reign  with  him, 
and  enter  into  his  freedom.  Law  was 
necessary  as  long  as  a  man  was  not  per- 
fect in  love,  but  when  that  came  to  pass 
he  was  free  from  all  law,  and  lived 
according  to  the  spirit. 

Stated  in  other  terms,  and  with  a 
little  more  fulness,  Denck  taught  that 
the  source  and  foundation  of  faith  is 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  religious 
feeling,  and  that  this  voice  of  conscience 
is  a  spark  of  the  divine  spirit  itself, 
which  he  considered  immanent  in  every 
man.  This  inward  teacher  is,  pre-emi- 
nently, the  word  of  God.  '^  The  voice," 
or  the  "word,"  that  preaches  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  and  warns  them 
from  evil,  is  a  manifestation  of  that 
immortal  spirit  that  from  eternity  has 
mediated  and  eternally  will  mediate  be- 
tween men  and  the  divine  will,  which 
in  its  nature  is  like  God,  and  therefore 
is  itself  divine,  that  spirit  of  love  which 
became  man  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
suffered  for  us.  "  Christ,  Christ,"  says 
Denck,  "the  Lamb  of  God,  has  from 
the  beginning  been  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  and  remains  so  to  the 
end." 

From  this  view  of  Christ,  as  the  eter- 
nal word  of  God  incarnate  in  humanity, 
flows  Denck's  teaching  —  justification 
by  faith.  He  saw  the  question  in  a 
very  different  light  from  Luther.  The 
spirit  of  love,  the  mediator  from  all 
eternity,  once  incarnate  in  Christ,  is 
now  incarnate  in  all  those  who  believe 
in  and  follow  Christ.  They  form  the 
body  of  which  he  is  the  head.  The  law 
which  the  head  accepts  and  fulfils  each 
of  the  members  must  accept  and  fulfil ; 
it  is  a  sign  of  their  being  truly  a  part  of 
the  body.  For  if  they  are  not  willing, 
in  obedience  to  their  head,  to  fulfil  the 
law  he  is  fulfilling,  where,  he  asked,  is 
the  proof  that  they  are  really  one  with 
him,  and  if  not  in  unity  with  him,  how 
can  they  consider  themselves  justified 
^-that  is  righteous  —  in  God's  sight? 
Identifying  the  spirit  of  love  with  the 
Christ  conceived  of  as  the  Lamb  slain 


before  the  foundation  of  the  worlds 
mediating  between  divine  justice  and 
the  sinner,  suffering  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  ever  seeking  to  win  the 
wanderer  back  to  the  true  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  he  was  ready  to* 
see  a  man  justified  in  Christ  wherever 
he  met  a  man  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
love.  "  All,"  he  said,  "  who  are  in. 
truth  inspired  with  this  spirit  of  love 
are  one  with  Christ  in  God."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  found  men  who  did  not 
even  try  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  and 
who  yet  considered  that  because  they 
believed  the  creeds  they  were  justified. 
This  he  considered  darkness  and  delu- 
sion. 

Human  nature  could  not,  he  said,  be 
wholly  depraved,  since  in  every  man 
there  was  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature^ 
which  urged  him  to  resist  evil,  and 
impelled  him  to  seek  to  live  a  better 
life.  Seeing  all  depends  on  obeying  or 
disobeying  this  inward  monitor,  it  must 
be  possible  to  do  so,  and  thus  the 
human  will  is  by  nature  free,  and  right 
acting  is  not  useless,  because  it  mani-^ 
fests  the  attitude  of  the  will  towards, 
good,  and  the  desire  of  the  heart  to 
obey  God,  and  this  effort  to  obey  the 
divine  will  was,  according  to  Denck,  of 
the  very  essence  of  faith.  In  fact,  ac~ 
cording  to  Denck,  this  was  the  faith 
which  justifies,  this  faith  which  im- 
plied a  constant  and  unfailing  obedience 
to  the  word  of  God  primarily  revealed 
in  each  man's  conscience. 

Denck  did  not  stop  here,  but  applied 
his  doctrine  to  every  Lutheran  position^ 
Holy  Scripture  he  would  not  allow  to- 
be  the  sole  source  and  foundation  of 
faith.  If  so,  he  asked,  how  could  there 
have  been  men  of  faith  before  Holy 
Scripture  existed.  The  spring  of  faith 
was  in  man  himself.  Man  must  first  of 
all  believe  in  God,  or  he  will  not  believe 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  man  first  meets> 
God  in  his  own  conscience.  When  he 
has  become  obedient  to  this  interior 
revelation  he  will  believe  the  revelation 
made  outside  him  and  apart  from  him. 
Then  he  will  find  that  these  two  reve- 
lations, made  independently,  harmonize 
and  render  the  same  witness  for  God. 
Thus  Holy  Scripture  comes  to  be  part 
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or  the  foundation  of  faith,  but  its  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  office  is  that  it 
gives  a  form  to  faith.  The  conscience, 
or  rather  the  interior  word  which  speaks 
to  the  conscience,  is  the  spring  of  faith, 
Holy  Scripture  the  instructor  of  faith, 
and  faith  rests  on  both. 

Denck  further  denied  that  the  Bible 
was  a  book  easily  understood  ;  he  con- 
sidered it  quite  the  contrary.  The 
proof  being  in  the  disagreement  of  the 
learned  as  to  its  interpretation,  and  in 
the  number  of  passages  which  could 
easily  be  collected  teaching  apparently 
■•contrary  doctrines.  No  one,  Denck 
contended,  could  understand  Holy 
Scripture  who  was  not  living  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will,  and  even  such 
could  not  understand  it  if  they  were 
not  reasonable  enough  to  recognize  that 
there  were  greater  and  lesser  truths, 
:Eind  that  statements  about  lesser  truths 
must  always  be  interpreted  in  subordi- 
nation to  more  important  truths. 

How  great  a  student  Denck  was  him- 
self of  the  Bible,  and  how  much  he  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  as  accessible  to 
the  people  as  to  the  learned,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  among  the  very 
first  to  make  translations  from  it  into 
the  common  tongue.  In  conjunction 
with  Ludwig  Hetzer,  another  Anabap- 
tist, he  translated  the  Prophets  into 
Oerman,  a  work  the  value  of  which 
l}oth  Luther  and  Zwingle  recognized  by 
making  it  the  foundation  of  their  own 
translations. 

There  was  nothing,  Denck  conceived, 
real  or  permanent  in  the  world  but  God. 
Sin  and  all  evil  not  sent  upon  us  by 
•God  for  our  good  are  emptiness  and 
Tanity,  and  must  vanish  into  nothing- 
ness. Goodness  is  the  normal  state  of 
man,  sin  being  like  disease  and  death. 
In  accordance  with  the  essential  noth- 
ingness of  everything  opposed  to  God, 
Denck  did  not  believe  in  a  personal 
•devil,  but  regarded  all  who  were  not 
•obedient  to  the  divine  will  as  possessed 
by  a  spirit  of  evil. 

*  The  practical  outcome  was  a  doctrine 
•of  self-renunciation  by  which  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foun- 
•dation  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  divine 
love,  had  free  course  in  the  hearts  of 
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men  and  was  glorified  in  their  lives.  It 
was  only  when  this  took  place  that  men 
could  be  said  to  be  dead  to  the  law. 
As  long  as  they  lived  in  any  degree  to 
themselves,  they  were  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  a  moral  law.  What  that  law 
was  the  Scriptures  had  gradually  re- 
vealed. Beginning  with  Moses  and  the 
Decalogue  it  ended  with  Christ  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Such  was  the  life  and  doctrine  of  this 
apostle  of  Anabaptism,  and  as  such  he 
came  to  be  under  a  general  sentence  of 
outlawry.  He  was  excommunicated  by 
both  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics. 
A  sort  of  curse  of  Kehama  rested  on 
him,  and  under  its  weight  he  quickly 
sank  and  died. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Grermany 
tried  to  get  rid  of  a  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  similar  to  that  against  which 
France  struggled  in  the  eighteenth.  A 
new  doctrine  was  preached  and  every- 
where accepted,  but  the  old  spirit  and 
the  old  beliefs  everywhere  remained. 
Even  men  who  held  the  most  exalted 
doctrines  of  liberty  and  brotherly  love 
fell  back  in  practice  into  the  old  way  of 
forcing  their  own  creed  on  the  recalci- 
trant by  violence  and  the  magistrate's 
sword.  Denck  was  one  of  the  very  few 
who  absolutely  refused  this  method 
of  propagating  truth.  He  submitted 
rather  to  a  constant  succession  of  de- 
feats, and  to  arriving  gradually  at  a 
position  from  which  there  was  no  solu- 
tion but  the  stake  or  the  gallows.  But 
his  frail  body  wore  out  before  that  time 
arrived,  and  he  obtained  deliverance  in 
an  easier  fashion. 

EicHARD  Heath. 


From  All  The  Year  Bocmd. 
AT  SCHOOL  IN  FBANOE. 

When  I  became  a  pensiofinaire  at 
the  well-known  Parisian  school,  which 
I  shall  call  Institution  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires,  it  was  on  the  understanding 
that  one  of  the  twenty  little  cell-like 
bedrooms,  allotted  to  such  pupils  as 
were  willing  to  pay  for  them,  should 
become  for  the  time  being  mine.  How- 
ever, it  happened  that  I  had  to  wait  for 
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^  vacancy,  and  that  I  was  meanwhile 
'Consigned  to  a  small  dormitory,  known 
as  the  Lazaret,  far  removed  in  the  great 
pile  of  school  buildings  from  the  other 
vast  dormitories.  The  first  thing  I  was 
told  was  that  I  must  get  up  at  six,  and 
must  make  my  own  bed — very  neatly. 
I  was  about  as  capable  of  making  a 
bed  as  the  flies  on  the  whitewashed 
ceiling  above  me,  and  could  easily  get 
up  at  six  —  without  the  sonorous  warn- 
ing of  the  school-bell  —  inasmuch  as  I 
had  been  awake  since  four  wondering 
what  on  earth  I  should  do.  If  I  had 
been  in  one  of  the  big  dormitories, 
And  had  had  to  make  my  bed,  and  dress, 
and  present  my  toilet  properties  in 
faultlessly  neat  condition  for  inspection, 
and  see  to  the  attire  of  the  child  whose 
^*  little  mother"  I  had  been  constituted 

—  all  in  a  limited  number  of  minutes, 
and  in  total  silence  — Heaven  knows  to 
what  abyss  of  disgrace  I  should  have 
sunk.  But,  as  it  was,  one  of  the  other 
inmates  of  the  Lazaret  was  good-na- 
tured enough  to  help  me.  These  La- 
zaret girls,  all  distinguished  pupils, 
working  hard  —  and  how  hard  French 
girls  can  work  I  —  for  a  public  exami- 
nation, regarded  me  after  the  amusedly 
curious  fashion  in  which  honey-bees 
might  look  upon  a  harmless  little  worm, 
and  were  very  kind,  though  quite  out- 
spoken as  to  their  opinion  of  me,  and 

—  on  Sundays  —  of  my  attire.  On 
week  days  we  all,  of  course,  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  school.  I  cannot,  even 
now,  think  why,  but  nothing  excited 
them  to  greater  hilarity  than  my  stock- 
ings—  which  they  called  crows  —  re- 
questing to  be  informed  if  those  were 
the  sort  of  stockings  people  wore  on 
the  mountains.  Very  moumfiilly  re- 
proachful to  my  absent  friends  was  I, 
in  the  long  and  dismal  watches  of  the 
night,  that  they  had  sent  me  to  school 
with  stockings  so  amusing.  By  and  by 
1  was  allowed  to  share  a  room  with  an- 
other —  a  little  French  countess,  a 
scion  of  a  great  historical  family.  Alas, 
alas  I  she  snored  terribly  I  I  remember 
I  used  to  sit  up  in  despair  and  glare 
over — in  the  moonlight — from  my  bed 
to  hers ;  then,  at  the  first  whisper  of 
the  advancing  tempest,  I  am  ashamed 
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to  say,  i  would  make  a  violent  grab  at 
her  recumbent  figure,  and  shake  her 
into  semi-wakefulness.  She  did  not 
seem  to  mind  much,  but  it  was  not  an 
agreeable  way  of  passing  the  night,  I 
should  say,  for  either  party.  In  the 
course  of  time  I  shared  a  room,  looking 
out  into  the  lovely  garden,  with  a  tall, 
fair  EngHsh  girl,  who,  although  a  de- 
lightful companion,  like  everybody  else 
had  her  peculiarities.  One  of  these 
was  an  intense  love  of  order,  and  some- 
times I  longed  for  the  conventual  strict- 
ness of  the  adjacent  dormitories.  She 
had  such  an  odd  craze  for  getting  up 
whilst  it  was  yet  dark  to  tidy  the  cup- 
board where  I  kept  my  belongings  by 
candle-light.  She  would  begin  by 
awakening  me  to  give  me  her  assurance 
I  should  certainly  not  be  disturbed,  and 
then  proceeded  to  pile  all  the  articles 
of  my  apparel  over  me.  It  generally 
ended  in  some  fearful  mishap.  I  rec- 
ollect starting  up  one  dark  morning 
just  in  time  to  see  my  gold  watch  fly 
meteor-like  across  the  dimly  illumined 
space,  whilst  Lavinla,  candle  in  hand, 
crashed  headforemost  in  its  wake. 
Poor  Lavinia  I  I  heard  somehow  that 
she  had  married  very  young.  I  won- 
der where  she  is,  and  if  she  is  happy. 

There  were  some  two  hundred  of  us, 
and  we  were  divided  into  classes,  each 
class  wearing  a  particular  belt,  and  con- 
stituting in  itself  an  entirely  distinct 
school  world.  A  girl  was  expected,  in 
all  minor  matters,  to  obey  her  school- 
fellows two  classes  ahead  of  her,  whilst 
it  was  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette 
to  form  friendships  with  those  very 
much  below.  No  disgrace  was  felt  so 
keenly  as  failing  to  pass,  at  the  proper 
season,  into  a  superior  class.  If  a  girl 
failed  two  years  running  it  was  gener- 
ally expected  of  her  that  she  should 
go.  Over  us  there  reigned  a  great 
array  of  remarkably  clever  and  well- 
educated  governesses,  who  had,  how- 
ever, methods  —  especially  of  showing 
their  displeasure  —  sufliciently  startling 
to  an  English  pupil.  They  called  us  to 
order,  as  it  were,  by  the  roar  of  can- 
non. Yet,  perhaps  directly  after  some 
scene  of  frenzy,  one  would  come  round 
comers  upon  Uiose  ladies  tripping  along 
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with  enchanting  playfulness,  or  sweep- 
ing the  corridors  with  the  dignity  of 
queens,  so  far  as  it  seemed  imagining 
they  were  such.  Besides  all  these  there 
were  numerous  gentle  old  dames  hold- 
ing minor  posts  —  such  as  the  mistress 
of  the  infirmary,  the  mistress  of  the 
private  rooms.  These  old  ladies  used 
to  dine  alone  in  the  refectory,  and  from 
one  or  other  reason  I  was  often  an  in- 
terested spectator  of  the  scene.  They 
were  very  stately,  talking  in  their  quav- 
ering voices  of  such  topics  as  the 
weather  in  a  haughty  sort  of  way  ;  and 
were  altogether  very  grand,  smoothing 
their  faded  neck  handkerchiefs  as  if  of 
costly  lace. 

"What,  number  sixty -five,  is  it, 
Anita?"  Half-way  through  the  din- 
ner one  of  them  would  make  a  feint 
of  discovering  me.  "Doubtless  the 
child  is  about  to  have  her  music  les- 
son." 

Then'  all  the  rest  would  murmur 
Cest  pa,aud  gaze  upon  me  with  benev- 
olent superciliousness,  pretending  they 
were  just  as  good  as  great  governesses, 
any  day  ;  and  so  did  I  pretend,  too, 
that  they  were,  and  that  I  was  quite 
abashed  by  their  goodness  in  noticing 
me.  pear  old  ladies  I  They  were  like 
the  quaint,  grass-grown  nooks  one  came 
^across  through  ancient  doorways,  in 
(juiet  corners  of  the  school  buildings  ; 
they  were  like  the  sweet,  soft  shadows 
of  the  giant  horse-chestnuts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  Of  course  it  was 
not  betwixt  us  and  them  as  it  might  be 
in  an  English  school.  Here,  from  four 
to  nineteen,  we  were  all  "  the  chil- 
dren," and  anything  like  young  ladyism 
was  much  discouraged.  There  was  one 
rule  I  remember  —  a  sad  thorn  in  the 
fiesh  to  some  of  us  —  that  we  should 
play  vigorous  games  of  exercise  for 
half  an  hour  after  breakfast  in  the  gar- 
den. It  was  left  to  two  most  amusing 
Scotch  girls  to  find  a  method  of  evad- 
ing this.  They  were  always  very  high 
in  lesson  and  conduct  marks  —  patterns 
of  propriety  —  but  more  systematic 
rule-breakers  I  never  met.  Of  course 
we  went  to  the  garden,  as  we  did  every- 
thing else,  in  orderly  ranks,  and  they 
discovered  that  by  placing  themselves 


just  behind  one  governess  they  could 
manage  to  bolt  up  a  lofty  staircase  in  a 
comer  of  the  quadrangle  before  an- 
other  hove  into  sight.  We  were  so 
numerous  that  once  in  the  garden  or 
recreation  hall  the  chances  of  detection 
were  slight.  Then,  of  course,  an 
equally  skilful  descent  had  to  be  exe- 
cuted. They  continued  to  enliven  the 
school  with  this  entertaining  spectacle 
for  many  a  day.  One  of  them  was 
rather  an  untidy  girl,  and  once,  in  her 
bird-like  flight,  caught  the  partially 
loose  pocket  of  her  apron  upon  the 
handle  of  the  staircase  door,  and  was 
obliged,  perforce,  to  leave  it  hanging- 
there.  The  governesses  laid  their  black 
heads  together  —  like  so  many  ravens  — 
over  this  pocket,  and  great  were  the 
consultations  and  disputations  thereon^ 
but  nothing  could  be  made  of  the 
enigma. 

Another  rule,  forbidding  us  to  enter 
each  other's  bedrooms,  these  two  ig- 
nored in  the  grandest  way.  They  held 
large  receptions  every  night,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  was  in  no  way  interfered 
with  by  the  fact  that  the  guests  were 
dispersed  about  such  coigns  of  vantage 
as  behind  the  window  curtains,  or  un- 
der the  bed.  I  remember  being  in  the 
cupboard  one  night,  talking  away  witli 
animation  to  my  hostess,  who  was  in 
bed,  when  the  door  abruptly  opened. 
It  was  old  Madame  Sylvain,  the  mis* 
tress  of  the  rooms,  and  her  amazement 
to  find  Janet,  as  she  fancied,  completely 
alone,  was  extreme. 

"  Good  heavens,  dear  child,  are  you 
conversing  with  yourself?"  she  said 
blankly,  after  a  pause. 

"Madame,"  replied  Janet,  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  in  a  preternatu-* 
rally  solemn  voice,  "it  is  a  part  of  my 
religion." 

But  I  am  afraid  we  "  room  girls  "  all 
transgressed  very  badly.  "Madame,  I 
come  from  studying  my  piano,"  was 
an  announcement  made  very  often  in 
class,  and  after  the  profound  curtsy 
without  which  no  pupil  ever  passed  a 
governess's  desk.  It  was  one  which 
never  failed  to  raise  a  furtive,  smile 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  pupils^  and  I 
am  afraid  that,  whether  comiQg  from: 
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.sunny-haired  Austrian,  or  soft -eyed 
Roumanian,  or  sparkling  Bussian,  or 
dreamy  Pole,  or,  indeed,  from  any  of 
us  belonging  to  wiiatsoever  nationality 
of  all  the  many  which  we  included,  it 
was  an  announcement  which  had  need 
to  be  translated  —  very  liberally.  There 
does  exijst  this  element  of  deceit  in 
French  schools,  so  often  cited  against 
them  ;  that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  system.  But  I  think  the  moral 
•  evil  is  exaggerated.  The  sentiment 
was  that  all  was  fair  in  love  and  war, 
andiurther  than  that  we  did  not  trouble 
to  think.  There  was  no  spirit  of  mean- 
ness abroad  amongst  us  —  no  tale-bear- 
ing. And  on  tlie  other  hand  there  is 
much  woilhy  of  admiration. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
the  excellent  course  of  education  im- 
.parted  atagood  Parisian  school,  and  one 
could  not  but  admire,  w^here  pupils  are 
drawn  from  such  very  varying  grades 
of    society, .  the  way  in   which   work 
and  conduct  alone  formed  the  stepping- 
s.tones  to  esteem.     The  pupil  is  known 
.by  a  number  and  a  Christian  name, 
probably  not  her  own,  and  everything 
else  connected  with  her  family  history 
^is,  for  the  time  being,  completely  lost. 
.  Incidents  were  continually  cropping  up 
which  illustrated  this.     I  recollect  once 
in  the  lecture  hall,  being  very  curious  as 
to  a  whispered  conversation  betwixt  the 
presiding  professor  —  the  professor   of 
.  modern  history  —  and  the  directress  of 
•  studies,  which  by  and  by  ended  with 
.her  turning  to  us  and  somewhat  un- 
graciously calling  out  a  couple  of  num- 
.bers.      Thereupon  two  girls  arose  for 
.whom  I  had  always  been  particularly 
-sorry  —  they  had  such  a  genius  for  get- 
.  ting  into  disgrace  —  and  stood  blushing 
and  looking  as  though  they  were  going 
.  to  cry,  whilst  the  professor  made  them  a 
formal  little  speech.    As  I  dare  say  they 
well  knew,  it  excited  us  to  greater  mer- 
riment than  awe  to  discover  they  were 
in  their  own  country  ladies  of  exalted 
title,  the  nieces  o^  a  reigning  European 
sovereign, 

I  remember  on  another  occasion  the 
suburb  in  w.hich  our  school  was  situated 
being  thrown. into  wild  excitement  by 
the  visit  to.  one  of  our  number  of  no 


less  a  personage  than  an  empress.  I 
am  afraid  the  little  girl  she  came  to  see 
led  a  sad  life  of  it  just  then,  poor  child, 
with  all  the  unmerciful  badgering  she 
had  to  endure  from  her  class-fellows. 
But  such  a  state  of  matters  —  exceed- 
ingly  salutary,  I  should  fancy,  for  tho^e 
more  immediately  concerned  —  one  can- 
not quite  conceive  possible  at  an  En- 
glish school.  Above  all,  the  girls  were 
loyal  in  their  home  affections,  and  to 
their  very  varying  creeds.  What  a 
strange  division  there  was  every  even- 
ing for  "  family ''  praj^ers  I  The  Prot- 
estants went  to  one  room,  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  another,  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics, ranged  themselves  down  a  long 
corridor,  and  all  the  little  Jewesses 
huddled  into  a  study. 

There  was  no  rivalry  in  the  school  so 
intense  as  that  betwixt  the  pupils  ol  the 
two  principal  music  professors.  Ours 
was  rather  the  more  celebrated,  a  com- 
poser of  world-wide  celebrity  ;  but  then 
a  sort  of  halo  surrounded  theirs.  He 
was  young,  and  tliey  dared  not  talk  to 
him  I  I  think  Frenchwomen  havp 
little  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Not  one 
question  could  a  pupil  address  to  the 
poor  man,  but  must  turn  and  ask  it 
of  the  governess  seated  alongside.  I 
remember  a  terrific  storm  being  raised 
by  an  independent  young  American  re- 
marking, as  to  this  arrangement,  that  it 
was  not  ''  respectable."  When  com- 
manded, in  full  assize,  to  state  what  she 
meant  by  *' respectable,"  she  drawlecl 
forth,  ''Wall  —  decent."  However,  it 
was  a  pretty  little  Egyptian  who  in  my 
time  broke  through  the  rule.  With  a 
stamp  of  her  dainty  foot  and  a  furious 
'^Hold  your  tongue,  you  bother  me," 
she  crashed  this  venerable  edifice  of 
tradition  to  the  ground.  I  never  un- 
derstood why  we  enjoyed  such  license 
with  the  dancing-master.  I  am  sure 
he  was  as  dangerous  as  anybody  ;  it  was 
such  a  cruel  affliction  to  him  that  we 
were  not  sufficiently  coquettish.  It  was 
a  tradition  amongst  us  that  he  had  no 
toes  ;  he  had  lost  them,  it  was  under- 
stood, through  something  terrible  un- 
dergone by  him,  in  his  youth,  at  the 
opera-house.  Perhaps  he  danced  them 
off,  perhaps  a  trap-door   took   them ; 
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but,  certainly,  his  shoes  were  very  short 
aud  square.    He  taught  us,  for  the  most 
'part,  the  steps  of  ballets.    ^^Fas  assez 
coquette,"  he  would  scream  again  and 
*again  through  his  fiddling,  and,  in  de- 
'spair,   would    turn   his    back    on    us, 
fiddling  away  the  while,  and  dance  him- 
'Gielf  —  square  shoes,  stiff  joints,  shabby 
overcoat,  grey  locks  and  all — coquet- 
ting, as  coquetting  should  be,  with  an 
imaginary  columbine,  and  calling  on  us 
to  imitate  him.    The  French,  entering 
quite  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  did, 
and  were  gently  imitated  by  the  Amer- 
icans ;   whilst  the  English  giggled  at 
each  other  over  the  shoulder,  and  the 
faces  of  the  Scotch  were  a  picture  I 

Of  course  we  had  many  high-days 
and  holidays,  celebrated  by  fancy  fairs, 
private  theatricals,  dances,  and  so  forth  ; 
and  no  festivities  throughout  the  entire 
year  did  we  enjoy  so  much  as  those  on 
Christmas  eve.  The  German  governess 
always  had  a  grand  Christmas  tree, 
"with  great  games  and  snapdragon  after- 
wards. It  was  customary,  just  this 
once  in  the  year,  for  Protestants  as  well 
as  Catholics  to  attend  midnight  mass  in 
the  chapel ;  and  we  would  range  our- 
selves in  the  dimly  lighted  concert  hall, 
and  stand,  silent  and  expectant,  until 
twelve,  tolling  solemnly  from  the  clock 
on  the  old  tower,  was  the  signal  for 
irrepressible  "  Merry  Christmas  "  greet- 
ings to  break  out  amongst  us  English- 
speaking  girls.  Then,  at  the  throwing 
open  of  the  chapel  doors,  we  struck  up 
a  hymn,  and  marched  slowly  forward, 
while  Madame  Cr^don,  the  head  of  the 
school,  wept  surreptitiously  on  her 
velvet  seat  of  honor,  and  M.  I'Abb^ 
smiled  genially  upon  us  from  the  altar. 
It  was  a  pretty  and  an  interesting 
scene,  the  long,  long  line  of  radiantly 
happy  young  maidens,  representing 
nationalities  so  diverse  —  in  their  plain 
black  frocks,  belts  of  different  colors, 
and  high  white  caps  ;  a  sparkling  silver 
cross  pinned  on  the  breast  here  and 
there  marking  a  pupil  of  distinction. 
There  was  always  a  two  a.m.  supper  in 
the  rectory  afterwards.  If  one  can 
picture  two  hundred  happy  girls,  all 
talking  and  laughing  at  once,  just  for 
this  one  night  extravagantly  obstrep- 


erous, one  gets  some  idea  of  the  tumult. 
The  governesses  took  it  all  in  good  part, 
and  were  almost  as  hilarious  them- 
selves, and  poor  old  Madame  Cr^don 
kept  shouting  ^^  Bon  soir — bon  soir  — 
Bon  soir,  mes  enfants,"  because  she 
wanted  to  be  in  touch  with  us,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  Once  I 
remember  she  climbed  deliberately  on 
to  a  high  footstool  —  she  was  very  small 
and  very  stout  —  and  there,  after  one 
gasp,  wished  us  "A  'Appy  Chreest- 
mas."  The  sally  was  greeted  with  such 
a  shout  of >  laughter,  followed  by  a  vig- 
orous cheer,  raised  by  some  ready- 
witted  English  girl — and  caught  up,  in 
extraordinary  variety,  by  the  assembled 
multitude  —  that  she  fled  precipitately, 
covering  her  ears ;  at  which,  so  soon 
as  we  could  speak,  we  agreed  we  did 
not  wonder.  Floreat  Institution  Notre 
Dame  des  Yictoires. 
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Ik  an  old  and  scarce  edition  of 
Quarles's  ^^  Emblems,"  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  on  second-hand  bookstalls, 
may  be  found  a  quaint  illustration,  rep- 
resentative of  the  text,  "  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison 
of  thee."  The  part  of  the  picture 
which  concerns  us  is  that  of  the  terres* 
trial  globe,  on  which  is  marked  four 
names  only.  These  are  London,  Hil- 
gay,  Boxwell,  and  Finchfield ;  the  last 
two  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Why  Box- 
well  and  Hilgay  should  have  been  se- 
lected for  mention  we  do  not  know ; 
but  in  London  the  edition  was  pub- 
lished, and  at  Finchingfield,  if  tradition 
is  to  be  trusted,  part  at  least  of  the  vol- 
ume was  written.  The  old  house  is 
still  standing  where  Quarles  used  to 
stay,  and  the  spot  in  the  old-fashioned 
garden,  beneath  the  shadow  of  an 
ancient  brick  wall,  covered  perhaps 
then,  as  now,  with  yellow  stonecrop,  is 
pointed  out  where  the  ''  Emblems  "  are 
said  to  have  been  written*  The  tradi- 
tion is  likely  enough.  Quarles  wa^ 
bom  in  Essex,  and  evidently  loved  hii» 
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native  county ;  the  discovery  of  the 
above-mentioned  edition  with  the  curi- 
ous print  lends  corroboration  to  the 
local  tradition ;  while  the  spot  pointed 
out  as  Qiiarles's  writing-place  is  just 
such  an  one  as  a  poet  would  have  loved. 
Not  far  from  the  house  where  Quarles 
was  wont  to  stay  there  stands,  in  a 
quiet  and  picturesque  position,  an  an- 
cient Elizabethan  mansion,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  owned  by  one  William  Kempe, 
whose  ancestors  had  held  possession  of 
the  estate  since  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. The  poet  and  the  squire  must 
have  often  met,  though  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  they  had  ever  spoken  ;  for  a 
strange  story  is  told  of  the  squire,  the 
main  facts  of  which  are  beyond  ques- 
tion true.  It  is.  said  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  domestic  quarrel,  in 
which  he  afterwards  felt  himself  to 
have  been  wrong,  he  vowed  never  to 
speak  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 
That  vow  he  kept,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  a  local  wizard  known  as  "The 
Black  Kaven,"  that  each  year  would  be 
marked  by  some  calamity  —  a  predic- 
tion which  tradition  asserts  to  have 
been  fulfilled.  Overtaken  one  night  by 
a  terrific  thunderstorm  some  miles  from 
home,  he  took  refuge  with  his  servant 
in  a  disused  and  dilapidated  building. 
There  he  overheard  voices  planning 
the  robbery  of  his  house  that  very 
night.  Obedient  to  his  vow  of  silence, 
he  wrote  what  he  had  heard  upon  a 
scrap  of  paper,  and  handing  it  to  his 
groom,  made  signs  for  him  to  hasten 
home  with  all  possible  speed.  The  man 
galloped  off  across  country,  but  the 
swollen  condition  of  the  river  barred 
his  way.  In  forcing  his  horse  through 
the  rushing  torrent  the  writing  on  the 
paper  became  so  obliterated  as  to  be 
wholly  illegible.  So  the  robbers  were 
able  to  carry  out  their  plans  unmolested, 
and  not  only  secured  many  valuables, 
but  even  murdered  a  child  who  was 
staying  at  the  Hall.  Partly  in  commem- 
oration of  his  vow,  and  partly  perhaps 
to  lighten  the  loneliness  of  his  self- 
infiicted  penance,  William  Kempe  set 
himself  the  task  of  superintending  the 
making  of  seven  fish-ponds  —  one  each 


year — which  he  stocked  with  different 
kinds  of  fish.  One  of  the  ponds  may 
still  be  seen,  not  far  from  the  ancient 
Hall  —  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  partly 
surrounded  by  lofty  elms,  the  favored 
haunt  of  wild-duck  and  other  water* 
fowl.  The  others  are  mostly  drained, 
and  in  summer  their  beds  are  gorgeous 
with  purple  loosestrife  and  blue  forget- 
me-nots.  The  taciturn  squire  only  lived 
just  long  enough  to  complete  his  seven 
years  of  self-imposed  silence.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  speech  had  failed  him.  A 
fit  of  paralysis  had  seized  him,  and  in  a 
few  hours  he  was  dead.  They  carried 
him  down  the  wide  oaken  staircase, 
and  through  the  Tudor  doorway,  and 
past  the  seven  fish-ponds,  and  across  the 
river,  down  to  the  old  village  church, 
and  there  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of 
his  forefathers,  they  laid  him  beside 
Fhilippa  his  wife,  who  had  died  dye 
years  previously,  within  two  years  of 
the  commencement  of  her  husband's 
fearful  vow.  The  parish  register  sim- 
ply has  the  following  entry :  "  1623. 
Aug.  21.  Mrs.  Philippa  Kempe,  Wife 
of  Mr.  William,  Esquire."  "Mr.  Wil- 
liam, Esquire,  died  in  1628,  and  the 
marble  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Kempe's  Chapel  tells  us  how  he 
was,  "  Pious,  just,  hospitable,  master 
of  himself  so  much  that  what  others 
scarce  doe  by  force  and  penalties,  Ho 
did  by  a  voluntary  constancy,  Hold  his' 
peace  for  seven  years."  Mrs.  Philippa 
is  described  as  "of  a  chaste  life  and 
religion,  discreete  in  both."  They  only 
left  "  one  daughter  and  childe  Jane," 
endowing  her,  according  to  the  epitaph, 
"with  a  double  portion  of  graces  and 
fortune." 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  William 
Kempe  we  find  a  remarkable  man  as 
vicar  of  the  parish.  This  was  Stephen 
Marshall,  the  famous  Presbyterian 
preacher  and  chief  chaplain  of  the  Par- 
liamentary army.  His  influence,  says 
Clarendon,  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  archbishop.  He  violently  opposed 
Episcopacy,  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  State  changes  of  the  time.  His^ 
opinions  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  by  one  who  heard 
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him  preach  in  Westminster  Abhey : 
"  What  do  you  think  he  told  us  ?  Why, 
that  if  there  were  no  kings,  no  queens, 
no  lords,  no  ladies,  no  gentlemen  or 
gentlewomen  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
no  loss  at  all  to  the  Almighty.  This  he 
said  over  forty  times,  which  made  me 
remember  it  whetlier  I  would  or  not." 
One  cannot  help  wondering  what  influ- 
ence this  stern  Puritan  had  on  the  quiet 
village.  Had  he  noticed,  and  if  so,  did 
he  approve  of,  the  figure  of  the  crucifix 
carved  on  the  ancient  oaken  door  in  the 
soathern  porch  ;  and,  still  more,  of  the 
jester  with  his  cap  and  bells  on  the  four- 
teenth-century screen,  which  divides  the 
south  chantry  chapel  from  the  main  body 
of  the  church  ?  What  was  his  opinion 
as  to  the  altar- tomb  of  John  Bemers, 
knight,  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who 
departed  this  life  early  in  the  sixteenth 
centur}',  which  tomb  is  decorated  with 
eight  monastic  figures  all  in  fair  preser- 
vation, while  on  the  beautiful  brasses 
let  into  the  black  slab  of  Purbeck  mar- 
ble which  covei*s  the  monument  is  in- 
scribed in  Latin  the  pious  prayer  that 
God  may  have  mercy  upon  their  souls  ? 
Around  these  words  may  be  seen  a 
deep  scratch,  as  though  they  had  excited 
Puritan  disapproval,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  figures  in  the  niches  are  broken, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  when  the 
damage  was  done.  A  curious  memo- 
randum is  to  be  found  on  the  first  page 
of  an  old  book  of  parish  accounts.  It 
is  dated  March  17, 1632,  and  is  a  per- 
mission —  a  strange  one  indeed  as  com- 
ing from  a  Puritan  —  gmnted  by  Stephen 
Marshall,  "  so  farre  as  in  mee  lyeth,  to 
Mrs.  Dorathy  Meade,  &  Anne  the  wife 
of  James  Chaplain,  &  Susannah  the 
wife  of  James  Choate,  to  eate  flesh  in 
Uieir  hiotC7ie  sicknesses  ...  so  long  as 
their  sickness  shall  continue,  &  no 
longer. ' '  This  re  markable  ' '  lycen ce  ' ' 
to  cat  meat  during  Lent,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  famous  Puritan  preacher, 
is  duly  witnessed,  "  this  day  &  yere,^'  by 
the  two  parish  churchwardens. 

How  Stephen  Marshall  —  "the  pri- 
mate of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  as 
Bean  Stanley  calls  him  —  came  to  be 
vicar  of  so  obscure  a  parish,  we  are  not 
told.    The  living  from  the  time  of  the 


Reformation  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  gift  of  the  Kempe  family.  There 
were  Marshalls,  liowever,  kinsmen  of 
the  great  preacher,  then  living  in  the 
parish,  and  to  their  influence  he  prob- 
ably owed  his  preferment.  They  occu- 
pied a  place  called  Sculpins,  then  a 
noble  mansion  with  a  bowling-^reen 
attached  to  it,  now  a  dilapidated  farm- 
house, a  mere  fragment  of  the  original 
building,  around  which  the  position  of 
the  ancient  moat  may  still  be  traced. 
Tradition  asserts  that  a  subterranean 
passage  used  to  run  from  the  mansion 
to  Hedingham  Castle,  some  six  or  seven 
miles  away,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  it  was  stored  with  all  manner 
of  treasures,  which  remain  hidden  to 
this  day.  Often  has  the  secret  passage 
been  sought  for,  but  in  vain.  The  old 
people,  however,  do  not  doubt  that  vast 
hoards  of  treasures  are  somewhere  con- 
cealed. The  last  of  the  family  —  Sir 
John  Marshall  —  who  lived  in  the  early 
pai*t  of  the  last  centur}',  is  said  to  have 
kept  open  house  on  every  Thursday 
throughout  the  year. 

But  times  hiave  changed  since  the  old 
baronet  was  laid  to  rest  beneath  the 
chancel  floor.  There  is  no  one  to 
"  keep  open  house  "  now.  The  old  or- 
der changes,  giving  place  to  the  new. 
And  the  new,  so  far  at  least  as  the  vil- 
lage is  concerned,  is  not  better,  but 
worse.  The  ancient  families  have  died 
out.  There  are  no  Kempes,  or  Berners, 
or  Marshalls  left.  In  most  instances 
their  mansions  have  fallen  into  decay  ; 
a  wing  perhaps  of  the  old  building  is 
still  standing,  and  serves  as  a  modern 
farmhouse.  The  stjiircase  is  there, 
some  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  but  the 
oaken  balusters  are  thickly  coated  with 
paint.  The  house  is  not  even  occupied 
by  a  tenant-farmer  ;  only  a  bailiff  or  a 
care-taker  lives  there.  The  agricultural 
depression  of  late  yeare  has  driven  the 
old  race  of  yeomen  into  bankruptcy  or 
exile.  The  place  that  once  knew  them 
now  knows  them  no  more.  On  tlie 
tombstones  in  the  churchyai'd  on  the 
southern  slope,  where  hard  by  grows 
the  wild  sage  in  abundance,  you  may 
read  names  once  honored,  and  rightly 
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SO,  in  the  village  councils — '  names  that 
are  fast  becoming  extinct  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: Outsiders  inhabit  the  old 
homes,  while 

Year  by  year  the  landscape  grows 
Familiar  to  the  stranger*  s  child. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  genuine  regret 
that  one  thinks  of  the  old  familiar 
faces.  They  were  a  kindly  people, 
those  honest  yeomen  and  their  families, 
and  masterful  withal.  They  took  their 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and 
what  they  did  they  did  well.  Even  the 
Sunday-schools  were  but  little  trouble 
in  those  days.  For  twenty-five  years 
they  were  superintended  by  a  maiden 
lady,  tall,  stately,  and  determined, 
whose  symbol  of  authority  was  an 
jumbrella.  Absolute  order  reigned.  A 
tap  upon  the  floor  with  the  said  um- 
brella would  produce  immediate  silence. 
Once  only  was  the  signal  disregarded, 
when  the  daring  culprit  found  himself 
seized,  by  the  collar  and  ignomiuiously 
ejected.  We  were  stern  Protestants  in 
those  days,  and  no  semblance  of  popery 
•could  be  tolerated.  It  was  bad  enough 
that  the  church  bells  should  break  the 
silence  of  the  Sabbath ;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  solemnity 
of  the  weekly  prayer-meeting.  Well, 
it  happened  one  night  that  just  as  the 
meeting  had  begun  in  an  ancient  attic 
overlooking  the  churchyard,  the  beau- 
tiful peal  of  eight  bells  rung  out  in  the 
frosty  air.  It  was  more  than  any  Prot- 
estant could  be  expected  to  put  up 
with.  And  what  is  more,  they  would 
not  put  up  with  it.  And  so,  with  calm 
determination,  the  stately  lady  arose 
from  her  knees  on  the  attic  floor,  and 
laid  hold  of  her  faithful  umbrella  ;  and 
Iheti,  marching  with  great  dignity  to 
the  Norman  belfry,  she  ordered  evei-y 
one  of  the  eight  ringers  out  of  church. 
The  men  fled  before  the  dread  symbol 
of  authority.  Then,  locking  the  door 
behind  her,  she  returned  to  her  devo- 
tions, with  the  church  key  in  her  ample 
pocket.  There  is  one  clause,  or  rather 
SL  portion  of  a  clause,  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  always  seemed  to  the 
good  people  of  the  parish  to  savor  of 
the  popish  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen- 


eration :  ^'  I  acknowledge  one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  w»is."  The  latter 
part  of  this  sentence  our  Protestant 
friend  would  never  utter.  She  always 
recited  the  creed  in  a  firm  and  distinct 
voice,  not  infrequently  beating  time  to 
the  periods  with  her  eye-glass,  but 
having  arrived  at  the  objectionable  con- 
fession, she  would  stop,  shut  her  lips 
tightly  with  a  smack  of  orthodox  de- 
termination, and  stand  motionless, 
until,  the  unsound  words  being  finished, 
she  would  re-commence  with  renewed 
energy,  both  of  voice  and  action,  and 
end  with  a  very  loud  **  ^men."  One 
Sunday  morning  a  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened. The  schoolgirls  —  who  in  their 
white  caps  and  tippets  formed  the 
choir  and  sat  on  benches  in  the  chancel 
—  obeying  some  mysterious  order,  actu- 
ally dared  to  commit  the  heinous  sin  of 
turning  to  the  east  at  the  recital  of  the 
creed.  The  movement  caught  the  good 
lady's  eye.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost ;  the  very  existence  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  was  at  stake.  So,  seizing 
her  trusty  friend,  she  marched  out  of 
her  pew  and  into  the  chancel,  and  with 
wonderful  alacrity  she  caught  hold  of 
each  child's  arm  with  the  hook  of  her 
umbrella,  and  twisted  them  all  swiftly 
round  before  they  had  recited  six  sen- 
tences of  the  creed.  Such  downright 
popery  was  never  again  attempted,  at 
least  in  her  lifetime.  It  is  no  doubt 
done  now,  and  perhaps  the  little  girls  in 
their  white  caps  and  tippets  have  given 
way  to  coarse  boys  in  cassocks  and  sur- 
plices—  or  should  I  say  to  fair-haired 
choristers  ?  —  but  the  good  lady  is  at 
rest  on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  old 
churchyard,  and  such  doings  do  not 
trouble  her  there. 

Very  simple  were  the  services  in 
those  bygone  days,  but  let  no  one  say 
that  they  were  not  attended,  and  well 
attended.  The  complaint,  now  so  often 
heard,  of  the  absence  of  men  from 
church  could  not  then  be  made.  Why, 
the  tramp  of  the  laborers,  as  they 
marched  into  church  at  the  ceasing  of 
the  bell  to  their  block  of  benches  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  nave,  was  like 
that  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  They 
came  to  church  on  Sunday  afternoons 
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as  regularly  as  they  went  to  work  on 
Monday  mornings.  It  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  them  to  stop  away.  Some 
would  come,  across  the  heavy  clay  fields, 
from  hamlets  two  and  three  and  even 
four  miles  away.  It  is  true  that  they 
did  not  always  respond  tliroughout  the 
service,  but  then  not  one  in  ten  could 
read  a  single  hue  ;  sometimes  perhaps 
they  continued  sitting  when  they  ought 
to  have  stood ;  and  now  and  then,  it 
might  be,  on  a  warm  summer's  after- 
noon, or  after  a  mug  of  Sunday  ale  at 
the  Green  Man,  they  would  doze  off  to 
sleep  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. Old  Master  Hills,  the  dog-rapper, 
was  at  hand,  and  down  would  come  his 
long  stick  on  the  thick  skull  of  the  sleep- 
ing rustic,  with  a  crack  that  echoed 
through  the  building.  Many  a  time 
have  I  heard  tliat  sound,  and  I  can  see 
now  the  spare  form  of  the  old  man  as 
he  perambulated  up  and  down  the 
church  during  the  sermon.  He  has 
been  dead  now  these  five-and-twenty 
years  past,  and  his  office,  once  recog- 
nized in  almost  every  parish,  has  be- 
come extinct.  It  is  also  true  that  we 
did  not  "hold"  with  over  much  music 
during  the  service,  and  that  we  said  the 
*'  Amens  "  like  good  Protestants,  while, 
as  for  the  responses,  we  were  nobly  led 
by  the  aged  clerk,  who  occupied  his 
desk  beneath  the  pulpit.  But  the  labor- 
ers came  to  church  in  tliose  days. 

Many  were  the  superstitions  which 
lingered  among  the  older  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  The  churchyard  especially 
was  regarded  with  feelings  of  awe,  and 
few  even  of  the  younger  generation 
cared  to  cross  it  after  dark.  It  was  not 
what  they  had  seen,  but  what  they 
might  see,  that  caused  them  to  shun  it. 
If  asked  their  reasons  for  avoiding  it, 
they  would  only  shake  their  heads  and 
say,  with  a  grin,  as  "  how  they  shmddnH 
like  ;  "  while  the  ancient  dames  in  the 
almshouses  would  solemnly  declare  that 
they  "had  their  feelings,  and  didn't 
want  to  see  their  old  men."  "There 
was  no  tellin',"  they  said,  "  what  folks' 
speerits  might  not  be  up  to,  if  so  be  as 
they  hadn't  gone  to  the  good  place." 
The  old.  ladies  were  fond  of  speculating 
on  the  fate  of  their  departed  neighbors. 


The  future  world,  with  them  was  divided 
into  two  states,  each  fixed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  and  endless.  One  wa» 
spoken  of  as  "  the  good  place  ; "  the 
other  was  only  hinted  at  as  "  V other. ^^ 
When  old  Betty  Johnson  died,  "  she 
what  had  a  nasty  tongue,  that  she  had,'^ 
they  came  to  the  charitable  conclusion 
that  if  "  she  had  a-gone  to  the  good 
place,  she  didnH  oughts 

A  sad  tragedy  once  happened  in  the 
quiet  village.  A  poor  woman  drowned 
herself  and  her  baby  in  a  tiny  stream 
that  runs  through  the  further  end  of 
the  village.  Before  long  some  were  to 
be  found  who  had  "  heard  tell  as  how  '^ 
there  was  "summat"  to  be  seen  every 
night  at  a  certain  hour.  So-and-so  had 
"  seed "  it.  Now,  exactly  opposite  to 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  there  stood  a 
picturesque  old  cottage,  with  a  weU- 
kept  garden  in  front  of  it,  in  which 
cottage  lived  an  old  lady  of  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Dodd.  Now,  Mrs.  Dodd  felt  in- 
jured at  the  talk  of  the  village.  She 
lived  opposite  the  haunted  stream,  and 
if  any  one  saw  "  it,"  she  ought  to. 
But  in  spite  of  sitting  up,  and  looking 
out  of  the  window  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  she  saw  nothing  more  alarming 
than  the  white  rails  of  the  rustic  bridge 
and  the  stunted  bushes  at  the  water's 
edge.  And  so  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  "nought  to  he 
seen."  "  Ghosts  I "  the  old  lady  would 
say  in  scorn,  "  I  don't  hold  with  'em. 
If  so  be  as  that  'ere  woman  hev  a-gone 
to  the  good  place,  'taint  likely  as  how 
she  be  wishful  to  a-waddle  in  that  'ere 
old  ditch"  —  and  then,  with  a  solemn 
voice  and  a  shake  of  her  bony  finger, 
she  would  add,  "and  if  she've  a-gone 
to  Voth^r,  she'll  be  fccp'  there." 

A  firm  belief  in  "  the  very  old  uh,"  as 
a  real  and  ever-present  personage,  was 
a  most  distinctive  article  of  the  rustic 
creed.  Everything  that  went  wrong, 
from  the  tragedy  of  a  suicide  to  a  fit  of 
indigestion,  was  laid  directly  at  his 
door,  "  I  feels  bad  ;  and  I  don't  know 
how  I  feels,"  an  old  woman  would  say. 
"  You  depent  on't,  dear,  that's  that  'ere 
old  Satan  a-trying  of  ye,"  a  sympathiz- 
ing neighbor  would  reply.  "He's  at 
the    bottom   of    everythmkj''    as    Mrs. 
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Dodd  would  say,  ^'  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  that  there's  no  catching  'im  ;  but  if 
once  I  could  a-get  hold  on  'im,  I'd  pun- 
ish 'im." 

(( Another  article  of  their  belief  was 
in  "  tokens  of  folks'  end,^^  A  few  years 
ago  some  workmen  were  engaged  in 
removing  an  old  building  which  had 
served  as  a  dove-cot  to  successive  gen- 
erations of  pigeons  ever  since  the  time 
when  William  Kempe  busied  himself 
with  his  fish-ponds.  As  the  men  were 
eating  their  breakfasts  the  family  butler 
appeared,  and  asked  one  of  them,  Jim 
Suckling  by  name,  what  he  had  been 
doing  in  the  walled  garden  half  an 
hour  before.  Jim  denied  that  he  '^  had 
a-been^^  there,  and  appealed  to  his 
mates  in  confirmation  of  his  statement. 
"Then,"  said  the  butler,  "  it  was  your 
ghost,  and  you'll  be  dead  before  night- 
faU."  And  so  it  came  about ;  the  wall 
of  the  building  caved  in,  and  Jim  Suck- 
ling was  crushed  to  death  beneath  the 
ruins.  '^  I  told  him  so,"  said  the  but- 
ler, "  for  I  seed  his  ghost  in  the  gar- 
den." Off  the  main  road,  about  one 
mile  from  the  village,  there  stands,  be- 
side a  rough  cart-track,  a  lonely  cottage, 
in  which  lived  old  Master  French  and 
his  missus.  For  years  the  old  couple 
had  lived  there,  and  at  last,  when  un- 
able to  work  any  longer,  they  managed 
somehow  to  muddle  along  on  their 
miserable  pittance  of  parish  pay.  At 
least  they  had  their  liberty,  and  the  old 
man,  lame  and  half  blind  as  he  was, 
could  yet  amuse  himself  on  his  patch 
of  garden,  and  shovel  up  the  scrapings 
on  the  Bardfield  road.  In  course  of 
time  the  old  man  was  taken  ill,  and  on 
going  to  inquire  how  he  was,  I  found 
that  his  missus  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  he  would  never  recover,  and  was 
informing  him  of  the  fact  in  a  vigorous 
fashion.  "You're  Orgetcing,  Master 
French,"  said  she,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  old  bedstead,  and  shaking  her 
bent  finger.  "  You're  a-gewing  to  yer 
long  home.  Master  French  ;  you'll  niver 
get  up  off  o'  that  'ere  bed,  niver  no 
more,  Master  French.  For  I've  heerd 
tokens  of  yer  end,  and  the  clock  hev 
a-stopped."  The  poor  old  man  took  it 
all  as  a  matter  of  course,  only  saying 


wistfully  that  he  would  like,  if  so  be 
the  Lord  was  a-willin',  just  to  go  once 
more  a-hobblin'  down  of  the  Barful 
road,  and  look  on  the  green  'arth," 
"  Niver  no  more.  Master  French,"  re- 
peated the  old  woman,  "niver,  till 
you're  took  to  yer  long  home."  Under 
the  circumstances,  what  could  old  Mas- 
ter French  do  but  depart  in  peace,  and 
be  content  with  being  carried  down  the 
"^ar/iiZ"  road  to  his  long  sleep  in  the 
green  churchy anl  ? 

By  the  roadside,  not  far  from  the  old 
Elizabethan  mansion,  there  may  be  no- 
ticed a  small  depression  in  the  pathway, 
to  which  local  superstition  assigns  a 
curious  history.  The  old  folk  will  tell 
you  —  that  is,  if  you  can  get  them  to 
talk  about  it  —  that  it  marks  the  spot 
where,  many  years  previously,  a  young 
farmer  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed.  Since  then  every  attempt  to 
level  the  ground  has  failed.  Many  a 
time  has  it  been  tried,  but  always  with 
the  same  result.  The  next  morning 
the  hole  w^ill  be  open  as  before.  So  at 
least  the  old  folk  say^ ;  and  that  the  de- 
pression may  be  seen,  or  at  any  rate 
might  be  seen  a  few  years  back,  the 
most  sceptical  could  not  deny. 

But  times  have  greatly  changed. 
The  old-world  stories,  in  which  our 
forefathers  implicitly  believed,  will  not 
stand  the  light  of  modern  education. 
In  spite  of  the  epitaph  on  the  walls  of 
the  village  church,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  seven  fish-ponds,  some  perhaps  will 
soon  be  found  to  doubt  or  deny  the 
story  of  the  squire's  silence.  The 
buried  treasures  at  Sculpins  and  the 
secret  subterranean  passage  will  be 
laughed  at  as  old  wives'  fables.  There 
will  be  no  more  ghosts  in  the  church- 
yard, and  the  mysterious  hollow  will 
be  filled  up.  Everything  is  changed. 
The  old  hedgerows,  glorious  in  early 
summer-time  with  honeysuckle  and 
wild  roses,  have  been  stubbed  up,  and 
almost  every  tree  has  been  cut  down. 
Not  a  bank  is  left  for  the  violets  and 
the  primroses  and  the  lesser  celandine. 
A  dreary  expanse  of  arable  land,  un- 
broken by  even  a  solitary  elm  or  holly- 
bush,  is  a  sight  common  enough  now. 
The    wide    stretches    of    waste    land. 
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besides  the  country  lanes,  where  in  au- 
tumn flocks  of  goldfinches  might  be 
seen  feeding  on  the  thistle-seed,  are 
mostly  enclosed  and  cultivated ;  and 
the  birds  are  few  in  the  district.  The 
woods  are  strictly  preserved,  and  all 
kinds  of  hawks  and  owls  are  indiscrim- 
inately destroyed.  The  kite,  or  puttock, 
as  it  was  locally  called,  not  uncommon 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  is  now 
unknown  ;  and  but  rarely  a  buzzard  is 
seen.  Even  sparrow-hawks  and  kes- 
trels are  becoming  rare.  Now  and 
then  an  otter  finds  its  way  up  the 
stream,  but  only  to  be  hunted  down 
and  killed.  A  polecat  has  not  been 
seen  for  years  ;  and  the  last  badger  is 
dead.  Some  of  the  rarer  wild  flowers, 
too,  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Mod- 
em cultivation  and  scientific  farming 
which  demolishes  the  hedgerows  and 
stubbs  up  the  copses,  and  takes  in 
every  square  yard  of  common  land,  is 
fatal  to  the  fiora  as  well  as  the  fauna  of 
a  neighborhood.  The  beautiful  fritil- 
lary  once  blossomed  abundantly  in  a 
damp  meadow  near  the  trout  stream ; 
you  can  hardly  find  a  leaf  now.  The 
rare  martagon  lily  formerly  flourished 
by  the  side  of  a  green  lane  bordered  by 
a  thick,  lofty  hedge  ;  the  hedge  has 
been  levelled  and  the  plant  is  gone. 
The  oxlip  —  not  a  cross  between  the 
primrose  and  the  cowslip,  which  some- 
what resembles  it  —  but  the  real  oxlip, 
what  Darwin  once  called  the  Bardfield 
oxlip,  is  still  common  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  in  one  spinney,  to  which 
the  nightingale  returns  every  spring,  it 
is  the  characteristic  flower.  Leopard's- 
bane,  too,  holds  its  own  in  a  private 
plantation  not  far  from  the  Tudor  man- 
sion ;  and  in  the  Pightel  the  Virgin 
Mary  thistle  blows.  Every  summer 
the  swifts  shriek  about  the  church 
tower,  and  the  swallows  build  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  ancient  almshouse. 
The  cuckoo's  voice  will  be  heard  in 
May,  and  the  red-backed  shrike  will 
nest  in  the  vicarage  garden.  The  ring- 
doves will  coo  in  the  yew-trees,  and  a 
pair  of  moor-hens  may  frequent  the 
pond.  And  yet  everything  seems 
changed.  The  old  families  are  gone. 
Kew  names  fill  the  parish   registers. 


The  black  oak  furniture  — chests  carved 
with  beautiful  designs,  and  chairs,  and 
cabinets  with  many  a  secret  drawer—^ 
once  common  in  the  farmhouses ^  has 
all  gone  to  the  hammer.  Boards  are 
nailed  over  the  windows  of  the  empty 
cottages  on  the  green.  Poverty  is 
stamped  on  the  face  of  the  village. 
Change  and  decay  is  everywhere  appar-^ 
ent.  Only  the  church  bells  ring  out 
merrily  from  the  Norman  tower,  and 
the  stream  flows  silently  on. 

John  Vauohak. 


From  All  The  Year  Ronnd. 
SKETCHES  IN  IVIZA. 

In  the  hotel  of  Palma,  the  capital  of 
Majorca,  they  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
visiting  Iviza,  the  least  of  the  three 
chief  islands  of  the  Balearics.  But  in 
fact,  the  very  arguments  they  used  for 
this  purpose  were  against  them  in  my 
opinion. 

"  Since  I  can  remember,  sefior,"  said 
the  innkeeper  himself,  ^<  no  Englishman 
has  taken  the  trouble.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  mode  to  go  so  much  out  of 
the  way." 

But  I  had  a  budget  of  literature  about 
the  islands,  both  from  the  fine  club- 
house of  Palma  over  the  way  and  from 
the  landlord's  own  collection  ;  and  from 
these  writings  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Iviza  was  just  the  place  in  which  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  some  primitive  people. 
The  respected  writers  called  the  island- 
ers very  hard  names,  and  ascribed  to 
them  all  the  sins  of  the  Decalogue. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  said  to  be 
extremely  religious  and  criminal,  and 
remarkably  illiterate.  In  the  loiral  dis- 
tricts  of  the  island  the  proportion  of 
those  who  can  read  and  write  was  not 
three  per  cent.  These  various  charac- 
teristics seemed  to  indicate  an  interest- 
ing people,  and  so  I  arranged  to  be  off 
by  the  next  steamer. 

Further,  I  had  before  me  a  collection 
of  Iviza  ballads  and  elegies,  in  which 
the  prevalent  note  of  amorous  sadness 
was  very  attractive.  It  recalled  the 
poetry  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  on  kin- 
dred   themes.     In  all  probability  the 
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people  themselves  were  likely  to  sug- 
gest, a  comparison  with  the  people  of 
those  other  two  large  islands.  At  any 
rate,  the  Moorish  element  of  Sardinia 
could  not  be  so  very  dissimilar  in  its 
offshoots  from  the  product  of  the  old 
Moorish  element  in  the  population  of 
Iviza. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  these 
strange,  sombre  songs  of  Iviza  :  — 

"  How  shall  I  sing,  my  brothers,  if 
my  heart  is  heavy  ? 

^'  Instead  of  being  merry,  sadness 
has  possessed  me.  There  is  also  good 
cause  why  I  am  not  what  I  was  wont  to 
be. 

"  I  am  very  young,  yet  I  am  not  mar- 
ried, and  this,  not  because  I  despise 
women,  but  because  I  had  not  met  one 
that  pleased  me. 

'*  Now,  however,  that  such  a  one  has 
come  before  me,  all  is  in  vain,  because 
her  father  says  he  does  not  like  me. 
This,  too,  before  I  have  asked  her  hand 
of  him  I  Was  there  ever  such  a  piece 
of  forestalling  ? 

'  ''  But  I  cannot  submit  to  this  rebuff, 
nor  will  I  believe  this  stony-hearted 
man." 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  lover  in  the 
€nd  has  little  idea  of  being  obstructed 
by  '^  papa  "  in  his  suit. 

'^  So  long  as  you  hold  to  the  promise 
you  gave  me" — he  declares  to  the 
maiden  —  "I  swear  to  thee  by  him  who 
created  me  that  I  will  keep  my  word." 

Another  song  of  the  same  kind,  in 
which  the  damsel,  however,  appears 
reluctant  to  marry  her  suitor,  ends  very 
oddly.  The  youth  passes  over  his 
heart's  affairs,  and  magnanimously  ad- 
vises the  girl  about  her  own  future. 
He  ridicules  the  thought  that  she  will 
obtain  happiness  by  marrying  another 
richer  than  himself,  "  for  God  also  was 
poor."  She  is  rather  to  be  virtuous 
and  contented  :  — 

"Let  us  try  to  lead  a  good  life  and 
die  in  holiness  ;  then  on  the  Judgment 
Day  our  good  deeds  shall  be  of  profit  to 
us.  Do  not,  therefore,  live  carelessly. 
Xeep  the  Ten  Commandments,  so  thou 
mayst  have  God  for  a  father,  and  all 
the  saints  for  relatives.  Let  us  live 
like  Christians,  and  so  gain  heaven." 


Such  wooings  are  not  of  civilization. 
They  are  the  mark  of  a  people  neither 
wholly  of  the  new  nor  the  old  order  of 
things.  It  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if  the 
island  whence  they  proceeded  did  not 
offer  some  piquant  pictures  to  the  vis- 
itor. 

The  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
therefore,  I  set  off  by  the  steamer  from 
Palma's  bay.  The  sea  was  still  and 
blue.  Motionless,  also,  were  the  many 
windmills  of  Palma's  suburbs.  The 
interior  mountains  of  Majorca  were  an 
enchanting  pale  purple  in  the  early 
light.  Only  the  practised  eye  could 
discern  in  those  distant  diaphanous 
veils  of  vapor  about  the  highest  sum- 
mits, the  beginning  of  the  thunder- 
storms which  by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
were  sure  to  be  in  full  career,  as  they 
had  been  daily  for  the  last  week. 
Long  ere  then,  however,  we  should  be 
far  from  them. 

The  steamer  idled  over  the  smooth 
sea  on  this  quiet  spring  day,  and  gave 
us  a  pleasant  passage.  After  four  hours 
the  crags  of  Iviza  arose  above  the  hori- 
zon. They  came  nearer,  so  that  at 
length  we  could  admire  their  fair  mot- 
tling of  pink  and  silver-grey.  Of  trees 
there  seemed  but  few,  though  an  infre- 
quent pine  top  suggested  that  behind 
the  stern  coast-line  there  were  sylvan 
valleys  even  here. 

Then  the  city  of  Iviza  on  its  bold 
headland  showed  itself  and  the  island 
of  Formentera,  with  its  cape  stretching 
near  to  the  southern  headland  of  Iviza. 
And  so  at  length,  after  a  ticklish  little 
bit  of  navigation,  we  doubled  another 
craggy  headland  and  steered  between  it 
and  a  rocky  spur  into  Iviza's  harbor. 
We  were  at  once  in  water  perfectly 
glassy  —  a  thorough  lagoon,  in  which 
the  walls  and  buildings  of  the  town' 
were  reflected  with  startling  clearness. 
A  Eussian  barque  and  a  Norwegian 
schooner  were  the  only  ships  of  size 
in  the  sequestered  little  place.  Our 
steamer,  though  but  a  small  one,  made 
a  fair  show  in  the  harbor. 

It  was  easy  to  get  ashore.  Two  olive- 
skinned  boatmen  rowed  us  to  the 
Marina,  where  the  houses  stood  three 
stories  high,  pink  and  dirty  white,  and 
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hunor  with  clothes  from  the  eaves  down- 
wards. Here,  near  the  mouth  of  a 
black  sewer,  pestilential  to  smell,  stands 
Iviza's  hotel,  unannounced  to  the  world 
by  aught  in  the  nature  of  a  sign  or  in- 
scription. It  looks  upon  the  lagoon, 
and  beyond  is  the  green  fringe  of  the 
bay,  where  the  gardens  and  groves  of 
fig  and  almond  trees,  set  with  palm- 
trees,  give  a  very  pleasant  character  to 
the  landscape.  The  church  bell  chimed 
the  hour  as  we  faced  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  and  proclaimed  our  need  of 
accommodation. 

Now,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  well 
to  get  at  the  civil  side  of  a  Spanish  inn- 
keeper. He  is  as  sensitive  as  a  grandee, 
and  not  to  be  coerced  into  complaisance 
by  the  richest  traveller  in  the  world.  I 
fancied  I  knew  my  duty  in  the  matter 
thoroughly.  But  this  Don  John  was 
extra  punctilious  ;  and  it  was  only  after 
a  wearisome  amount  of  flattery  that  I 
persuaded  him  to  receive  me  for  two  or 
three  days  as  a  guest.  He  was  afraid 
he  might  not  understand  me  well 
enough,  afraid  I  might  not  be  content 
with  his  catering,  and  much  else.  But 
he  was  won  at  length,  and  when  I  broke 
my  fast  with  a  tomato  omelette  and  the 
native  wine,  his  broad  face  showed  an 
interest  in  me  and  my  welfare  for  the 
time  being  that  assured  me  that  Don 
John  had  a  good  heart  in  his  body. 

I  confessed  to  myself  that  I  disliked 
my  bedroom  ;  but  I  said  all  manner  of 
nice  things  about  it  to  Don  John. 
There  were  three  of  us  in  it,  and  I  was 
to  have  the  bed  with  the  red  counter- 
pane, and  near  the  petticoat  hanging 
on  the  wall.  The  floor  was  positively 
filthy,  and  the  amount  of  dirt-engender- 
ing lumber  that  the  room  contained,  as 
well  as  the  three  beds  and  the  petticoat, 
was  surprising.  A  water-jug  and  basin 
fit  for  a  tea-tray  were  shown  to  me  ; 
and  the  landlord  emptied  the  former 
out  of  the  window  there  and  then,  on 
the  heads  of  the  townsfolk  in  the  street 
below .  Of  saints  and  martyrs  in  chromo- 
lithograph there  were  no  fewer  than 
seven  on  one  wall  of  the  room.  There 
was  also  a  clock,  ticking  loudly,  and  a 
large  crucifix.  You  see  it  was  a  well- 
occupied  little  bed-chamber. 


I  had  nearly  forgotten  one  thing  else 
which  shared  this  room  with  us.  It 
was  a  tame  tortoise  of  a  very  small  size, 
and  which  I  first  discovered  by  acci« 
dentally  kicking  the  poor  creature  hard 
against  the  wall.  It  did  not  seem  to 
mind  this  misadventure,  however.  Nor 
would  it  submit  to  be  expelled  from  our 
apartment.  I  put  it'  gently  outside 
more  than  once,  bidding  it  seek  a  cham- 
ber less  densely  inliabited.  But  it  would 
not  be  banished.  I  never  entered  the 
room  without  seeing  it  prowling  for- 
lornly about  the  dirty  floor,  or  hearing 
it  under  one  of  the  beds.  In  the  night, 
too,  it  continued  its  dreary  perambu- 
lation. It  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
metamorphosis  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
More  probably  it  found  our  room  an 
exceUent  sort  of  larder.  It  certainly 
did,  if  its  tastes  were  in  the  direction  of 
fleas  and  earwigs. 

Thus  settled  in  the  hotel,  I  was  free 
to  explore  little  Iviza.  I  rambled  there 
and  then  up  the  steep  streets  of  the  city 
to  the  fort  and  ecclesiastical  buildings 
on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  some  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  hotel.  On  the 
way  it  behoved  me  to  cross  a  draw- 
bridge, and  then  ascend  by  a  maze  of 
narrow  street*  with  high,  white,  small- 
windowed  houses  on  either  hand.  The 
Moorish  character  of  the  city  still  lin- 
gei*8  in  it.  Some  of  the  pretty  horse- 
shoe windows  had  slender  marble 
columns  to  them,  and  the  open  arcades 
which  sprang  from  the  houses,  were 
worthy  of  Algiers  or  Tunis.  Flowers 
and  creeping  plants  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  these  old  Iviza  houses.  . 

Almost  at  every  turn  I  came  across 
an  old  church.  Anciently  the  popula- 
tion of  Iviza  was  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent ;  or  else  these  churches  were  merely 
monastic  appanages.  I  was  never  in 
such  dismal  places  of  worship.  To  be- 
gin with,  their  gloom  was  such  that  at 
first  it  was  necessary  to  grope  in  the 
aisles  rather  by  faith  than  sight.  Then 
the  antique  paintings  on  their  walls  and 
the  altar  decorations  were  so  hideous 
and  crude.  To  be  sure,  they  were  in 
many  instances  utterly  spoiled  by  time 
and  weather.  But  their  bad  drawing 
and  coloring  were  still  discernible. 
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These  d^ects  were  most  noticeable 
in  the  side  chapels.  The  families  to 
which  these  chapels  used  to  belong  are 
nowadays  mostly  extinct.  Only  their 
flat  tombstones  sunk  in  the  pavement 
testify  by  their  stately  heraldic  bear- 
ings (Spaniards  have  a  passion  for  this 
-sort  of  thing)  to  their  past  magnifi- 
•cence.  The  inscription  on  one  of  them 
stays  in  my  mind,  and  might  be  applied 
to  many  English  families,  as  well  as 
this  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint 
Domingo  :  *'  Sum  qui  sum,  et  non  quod 
«ram." 

In  this  same  church  I  remarked  the 
portly  size  of  the  alms-box  at  the  door. 
Instead  of  petitioning  on  behalf  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  or  the  Holy  Land  — 
a  favorite  claim  in  the  Balearics  —  this 
box  was  for  the  foundlings  of  Iviza. 
While  I  was  looking  at  it  I  heard  a  faint, 
hollow  cough.  I  had  not  previously 
observed  tliat  the  church  possessed 
:a  mouldy,  dilapidated  gallery,  closely 
grated.  Behind  the  grating  I  now 
remarked  the  pale  face  of  a  nun,  and 
«ven  as  I  peered  up  at  her  she  broke 
into  the  drowsy,  monotonous  hum  of 
worship  which  characterizes  the  con- 
ventual form  of  religion. 

Foundlings  are  commonplace  little 
mortals  in  Iviza.  I  half  expected ,  when 
looking  in  another  direction,  to  see  the 
mural  aperture  whence  the  sistera  of 
Saint  Domingo  were  accustomed  to 
receive  these  little  offerings  of  live 
humanity. 

Thus  deviously  ascending  by  dark 
portals  which  opened  into  gloom  and 
cobwebs,  and  by  infrequent  little  shops 
with  cooing  doves  in  their  precincts,  I 
came  upon  the  restricted  summit  plaza, 
a  pocket  square,  with  the  old  Govern- 
ment House  on  one  side  of  it,  the 
church  opposite,  and  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace on  the  third  side  of  the  square. 
The  last  faced  the  north,  where  there 
ivas  a  clear  prospect  of  the  housetops 
of  Iviza,  the  lagoon,  and  the  gay  green 
^rdens  and  fields  of  the  interior. 

Two  hearty  priests  were  here  pacing 
hetween  the  old  Government  House  and 
the  church,  each  with  a  devotional 
t)ook  in  his  hand.  They  looked  at  their 
books,  and  then  at  the  broad  panorama, 


and  anon  they  recurred  to  their  books 
and  the.  panorama.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  they  could  not  have  found  a  more 
inspiring  perch,  whether  for  religious 
or  intellectual  exercises.  The  massive 
doorway  of  the  old  court-house  of  Iviza 
was  woith  seeing.  The  date,  1503,  over 
the  portal  proclaimed  its  antiquity,  as 
well  as  the  fine  Gothic  curtain  of  stone 
beneath  the  date. 

They  have  a  convenient  habit  here 
in  Iviza  of  labelling  every  building  of 
importance.  The  stranger  cannot  go 
wrong.  In  England  he  may  enter  a 
hall  of  justice  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
cathedral,  or  ring  a  bell  in  Grosvenor 
Square  under  the  absurd  fancy  that  the 
house  is  the  British  Museum.  But 
Iviza  has  enamelled  plates  for  all  its 
edifices.  Even  the  principal  church  is 
labelled  '' cathedral,"  and  the  prison, 
the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  courts  of 
justice  are  all  indicated  in  a  like  man- 
ner. I  wondered  the  great  yellow- 
brown  walls  which  gird  the  old  city 
were  not  in  like  manner  ticketed  '^  for- 
tifications." 

This,  however,  is,  it  may  be,  because 
in  spite  of  their  enormous  bulk  they 
can  no  longer  claim  to  be  of  much  use. 
Of  their  kind  I  have  seldom  seen  such 
walls ;  they  give  an  exceedingly  stem 
air  to  the  houses  which  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  stand  under  their  shadow. 
One  must  climb  on  to  their  neglected 
angles  and  lunettes  —  thick  in  grass  and 
flowers — and  get  astride  one  of  the 
dismantled  guns  among  the  sheep  here 
browsing,  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
tone  of  this  desolation.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Iviza  children  play  about  the 
spaces,  in  no  small  danger  of  falling 
over  the  cracked  battlements  a  hundred 
feet  down  upon  a  nether  housetop. 
The  modem  tourist  may  visit  Iviza 
with  a  camera  without  imperilling  his 
liberty.  Guns  and  walls  are  all  at  his 
service,  and  very  engaging  will  be 
some  of  the  photographs  he  may  thus 
obtain. 

I  stayed  on  the  rocks  of  upper  Iviza 
until  the  sun  began  to  sink  towards  the 
island  of  Pormentera.  Then  I  de- 
scended to  the  unclean  inn  of  Don 
John,  and  ate  my  dinner  with  a  various 
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company  ^—  Judge  and  advocates,  a 
grandee,  and  commercial  men.  It  was 
entertaining  to  learn  among  these  Span- 
iards that  the  popular  idea  of  an  En- 
glishman is  that  he  is  a  very  proud 
fellow. 

The  Iviza  wine  is. decidedly  strong. 
The  judge,  who  was  here  for  the  as- 
size, did  not  know  which  was  the  worse 
—  the  Iviza  wine  or  the  Iviza  people. 
He,  t6o,  poOr  old  gentleman,  had  been 
given  a  bed-fellow  in  his  room,  apd  he 
did  not  like  it  a  bit.  Had.  he  had  an 
innkeeper  less  high-minded  than  Don 
John  to  deal  with,  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  he  would  have  said  a  gi'eat  many 
naughty,  explosive  words.  As  it  was, 
he  merely  muttered  them ;  and  when 
the  landlord  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  pucheroy  or  the  tough  leg  of  a  hen 
which  he  had  just  .tried  in  vain  to  eat, 
he  answered  quickly  that  all  was  admi- 
rable ;  Iviza  was  charming.  If  only, 
•he  sighed  the  next  minute,  there  were 
fewer  rogues  in  the  island !  Then  he 
-might  hope  to  get  his  judicial  work 
over  a  day  or  two  earlier. 

After. dinner  I  patrolled  the  dusky 
Marina  with  my  cigar,  and  came  in  peril 
.of  stepping  into  the  lagoon  where  the 
large  sewer  falls  into  it.  The  evening 
smells  were  very  bad  ;  they  even  domi- 
nated the  aroma  of  my  tobacco.  But 
.there  was  the  romantic  melody  of  a 
guiUu*  from  an  upper  window  of  Iviza, 
which  made  me  less  mindful  of  this 
nuisance  than  I  might  have  been. 

Of  my  two  bedroom  companions,  one 
was  very  deaf.  The  other  was  an  Jigree- 
•able  young  merchant  from  Barcelona  ; 
and,  presuming  upon  our  comrade ^s 
deafness,  he  told  me  much  about  Iviza 
and  the  Ivicenes  while  we  lay  abed, 
.waiting  for  the  time  when  the  hotel 
Heas  had  supped  themselves  into  a  state 
of  inoffensive  coma.  The  scraping  of 
the  tortoise  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
were  further  hindrances  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  broke  fair  and  cloud- 
less, and  Don  John,  civil  man,  hobbled 
off  to  secure  a  carriage  for  me  while  I 
ate  my  breakfast.  A  Spanish  breakfast 
•is  a  simple  meal.  Here,  in  the  Bale- 
arics,  it  consists  of  a  little  cup  of  choco- 
late and  a  peculiarly  porous  rich  kind  of 


bun  called  an  enaaimadaj  which  you 
soak  in  the  chocolate.  The  ensaimadoa 
in  no  two  houses  seemed  to  me  alike. 
Some  were  distressingly  rich,  and  made 
with  olive  oil  of  a  suspicious  quality. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  were  poverty- 
stricken,  doughy  compositions,  which 
soon  clo3'ed  the  unaccustomed  palate. 
On  the  whole,  the  ensaimada  is  a  pleas- 
ant feature  of  the  table  in  the  Bale- 
arics.  For  my  part,  I  used  to  astonish 
myself  by  eating  two  of  tliem  at  a  sit- 
ting. 

The  carriage  was  an  unpretentious 
two-wheeled  cart,  without  springs,, 
painted  red,  and  drawn  by  a  large- 
boned  horse  with  a  long  mane.  I  did 
not  expect  much  comfort  from  a  fifty- 
kilometre  drive  in  such  a  vehicle  ;  but 
I  was  pleasantly  disillusioned.  The 
Iviza  highnMid  to  San  Juan,  at  the  north 
of  the  island,  is  worthy  of  a  larger 
land. 

It  was  not  a  sensational  excursion  ; 
but  it  was  sufficiently  instructive.  I 
traversed  the  interior  of  the  island 
almost  from  end  to  end.  On  either 
hand,  though  at  varying  distances,  the 
pine-clad  hills  rose  prettily,  hiding  the 
sea.  In  places  they  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  and  were  dense 
enough,  I  was  assured,  to  give  fair 
cover  to  wild  boar.  They  also  served 
their  purpose  as  a  protection  for  the 
plainland  from  the  rough  storms  of 
winter.  This  was  shown  by  the  square 
miles  of  almond-trees  and  ficf  and 
orange  trees  which  we  passed.  Iviza 
is  notorious  for  its  fruit.  An  immense 
tract  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  process 
of  reclamation  from  marsh  and  com- 
monplace herbs.  The  almond-trees 
were  being  planted  in  interminable 
rows,  and  the  eye  rebelled  against  the 
uniformity  of  the  tree  trunks.  But  evi- 
dently, as  my  driver  said,  there  waa 
much  money  in  it. 

We  stopped  once  on  the  way.  This 
was  at  a  considerable  store  and  wine- 
shop, where  two  roads  met.  The 
thoughtful  Don  John  had  given  the 
driver  his  orders  on  the  subject.  I  had 
expressed  some  curiosity  about  the  dif- 
ferent wines  of  Iviza.  I  was  here  to 
be  indulged  with  a  special  liquor,  much 
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resembling  Moscatel,  and  which  was 
pressed  from  one  of  Don  John's  own 
vineyards  in  the  neighborhood. 

Then  we  kept  straight  on  until  we 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the 
north.  Half-a-dozen  white  houses  were 
here  clustered  about  a  white  church. 
This  was  the  village  of  San  Juan.  The 
district  is  so  ill-taught  that  there  is  but 
one  school  for  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  boys,  and  one  for 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  girls,  in  the  parish.  This  average 
compares  deplorably  with  the  advan- 
tages even  of  Ivlza  city,  where  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  boys  and  six 
hundred  and  eighty-two  girls  are  the 
numbers  to  each  school  respectively. 

But  I  did  not  find  San  Juan  so  bar- 
barous a  place  as  this  illiteracy  would 
seem  to  indicate  it.  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  struck  by  the  ready  courtesy  of 
the  black-coated  little  boys  who  came 
to  see  what  our  apparition  meant.  At 
the  inn,  too  —  though  it  is  rather  a 
store  and  a  wine-shop  —  I  encountered 
much  amiability.  The  landlord  urged 
me  to  drink  as  much  wine  as  I  pleased. 
The  weather  was  hot,  and  here  at  San 
Juan  the  lizards  were  flashing  about 
the  roadway.  I,  therefore,  drank 
freely.  But  when  it  came  to  payment, 
the  honest  man  drew  himself  up.  He 
would  have  none  of  it.  I  was  a  stran- 
ger ;  he,  as  a  resident  of  San  Juan,  was 
proud  to  give  me  what  little  indulgence 
he  could.  So  much  for  San  Juan's 
backwardness  in  the  way  of  civilization. 

The  church  was  insignificant.  From 
it  I  wandered  into  an  adjacent  building, 
which  proved  to  be  the  residence  of 
.the  vicar.  I  asked  the  ill-featured 
dame,  whom  I  here  saw  laying  a  table, 
to  give  me  water.  Straightway  she 
J9ped  to  her  master,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  the  priest  appeared  and 
pressed  me  in  the  kindest  way  to  share 
his  noonday  meal.  The  soup  came  in 
hot  at  the  instant ;  there  was  a  well- 
cooked  ragout,  fruit,  cheese,  and  coffee. 
The  wine,  like  that  of  the  inn,  was 
excellent.  My  host  was  not  very  well- 
informed  on  worldly  matters  — how 
should  he  be  ?  But  there  was  such  a 
glow  of  genuine  benevolence    on  his 


elderly  countenance  when  he  spoke  of 
his  life  and  parish  that  I  did  not  won- 
der  priestly  influence  in  Iviza  is  so 
strong. 

We  drove  back  to  Iviza  in  the  after- 
noon, making  a  circuit  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Eulalia  on  the  eastern  coast. 
This  is  a  really  charming  spot  —  the 
church  on  a  crag  which  must  at  one 
time  have  been  the  site  of  a  fortress. 
But  the  road  down  to  it  was  shocking. 
We  slid  over  great  slabs  of  rock,  and 
did  about  as  much  in  the  way  of  adven- 
turousness  as  was  possible  without  up- 
setting. By  this  route  we  saw  much 
grain  land,  as  well  as  uncultivated 
heath.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  less 
than  about  thiity  per  cent,  of  the  island 
area  is  devoted  to  cereals  and  vege- 
tables. Nearly  as  much  remains  un- 
tilled,  and  the  remainder  is  divided 
between  forests  and  fruit  trees.  Of 
the  latter,  carobs,  figs,  and  almonds  are 
in  the  largest  proportion. 

My  second  day  in  Iviza  was  devoted 
to  a  somewhat  audacious  pedestrian 
tour  in  the  south  of  the  island.  I  say 
audacious,  not  because  of  bandits  or 
the  unknown  terrors  of  that  part  of  the 
island.  Oh,  dear,  no  I  It  was  the  heat^ 
and  nothing  else,  which  made  the  un- 
dertaking a  bold  one.  But  I  had  made 
up  my  mind,  and  I  went  through  with 
it. 

Very  charming  it  was,  too,  until  noon 
drew  near.  For  the  first  three  miles  I 
skirted  the  sea,  walking  on  the  hard 
white  sand  of  a  great  bay.  The  tempta- 
tion to  bathe  was  irresistible.  I  had 
the  country  far  inland  to  myself ;  and 
afterwards,  when  I  reached  the  hills 
where  they  rise  by  the  edge  jutting 
towards  Formentera,  I  turned  into  the 
interior,  and  found  myself  by  Iviza's 
most  important  industrial  works,  to 
wit,  the  saline. 

There  are  many  salines  in  the  Med«^ 
iterranean,  and  they  are  all  of  much 
the  same  character.  You  must  imagine 
an  extent  of  low  land  adjacent  to  the 
sea,  and  subject  to  inundation  at  high 
tide  or  spring  tides.  Here  the  salt 
water  is  detained  by  artificial  means^ 
and  the  crystals  are  soon  secured  by 
evaporation.    The    huge    pyramids    of 
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salt  which  stand  about  the  salines  are 
very  genuine  proofs  of  wealth.  In 
Iviza,  for  example,  there  was  at  this 
time  a  Norwegian  vessel  loading  salt, 
after  depositing  a  cargo  of  codfish  for 
the  consistent  Catholics  of  the  island. 

There  is  nothing  picturesque  about  a 
saline.  This  of  Iviza,  too,  seemed  to 
be  more  than  commonly  pestilential. 
The  smells  of  the  half -dried  ooze  of  the 
contiguous  marshes  and  dykes  were 
very  bad  indeed.  The  latter  teemed 
-with  excited,  small  green  frogs.  They 
were  jumping  about  in  the  semi-consol- 
idated mud  by  thousands,  and  croaking 
as  nothing  but  a  frog  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  can  croak.  In  the  distance 
men  were  at  work  wheeling  the  salt  to 
and  from  the  stacks.  Several  score  of 
Ivicenes  find  good  and  constant  em- 
ployment here.  Indeed,  the  Iviza  sa- 
line is  so  notoriously  rich  a  corporation 
that  its  one-pound  notes  —  twenty-five 
pesetas  —  pass  current  in  all  the  isles. 

I  do  not  foi^et  my  six-mile  walk 
back  to  the  city.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  torrid  for  the  time  of  the 
year.  Of  shelter  here  there  was  none. 
The  white  track  of  the  indifferent  road 
glowed  with  a  terrible  intensity.  It 
^as  a  day  fit  only  for  grasshoppers  and 
lizards,  both  of  which  were  much  to 
the  front.  I  was  thus  glad  indeed 
when  again  I  came  under  the  shadow 
of  the  huge  walls  of  the  city  and  made 
my  way,  palpitating  with  heat,  into 
the  cool,  odoriferous  chamber  of  Don 
John's  inn.  The  worthy  gentleman 
i*ated  me  soundly  for  demeaning  myself 
by  going  off  afoot,  and  summoned  me 
to  a  meal  with  much  peremptoriness. 

That  evening  there  was  rejoicing  at 
Don  John's  dinner-table,  loud  and  un- 
restrained. The  judge  and  his  attend- 
ant advocates  had  got  through  their 
work.  If  they  were  to  be  believed 
they  had  shown  but  scant  mercy  to  the 
poor  knaves  who,  for  their  crimes, 
had  been  brought  before  them.  They 
seemed  to  think  the  only  way  to  reform 
Iviza  was  to  sink  it  beneath  the  blue 
waved  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
iifould  have  even  been  more  content  If 


all  the  felons  in  jail  had  escaped  and 
followed  the  example  of  their  more  for- 
tunate brethren  in  fieeing  to  Algiers  to 
avoid  the  majesty  of  the  law.  In  short, 
they  behaved  almost  rudely,  and  made 
Don  John  twitch  his  lip  viciously  more 
than  twice  while  he  helped  the  pu- 
chero. 

The  weekly  steamer  from  Alicante 
was  to  arrive  in  the  evening.  Judge 
and  advocates  were  to  journey  on  by  it 
to  Palma.  I  also  proposed  to  do  the 
same  —  not  exactly  ill-content  to  leave 
the  poor  little  island.  But  the  steamer 
was  very  late,  and  it  seemed  that  one 
might,  without  danger,  try  to  get  a  little 
sleep  before  preparing  for  the  brief 
voyage.  With  this  intention  I  stum- 
bled over  the  compassion  able  tortoise 
for  the  last  time,  and  lay  down  on  my 
bed  with  a  cigarette  between  my  lips. 
I  suppose  I  drowsed  a  little,  for  it 
was  not  until  about  eleven  o'clock — a 
late  hour  in  Iviza — that  I  heard  Don 
John's  voice  calling  me  by  name,  and 
interposing  a  caramha  I  or  two  of  de- 
spair when  he  received  no  answer. 

He  called  so  loudly  that  he  awoke  my 
deaf  friend  in  the  bed  with  the  green 
counterpane,  who  in  his  turn  also 
shouted  to  me.  Thus  disturbed,  I  took 
my  last  glass  of  Don  John's  wine,  paid 
him  my  bill  of  a  dollar  a  day,  wished 
him  a  very  hearty  farewell,  which  is 
likely  to  be  eternal,  and  hurried  down 
to  the  pier,  where  the  last  boat  was  just 
putting  off.  The  judge  was  in  it,  with 
the  red  light  of  a  cigar  between  his 
teeth.  We  were  wished  a  pleasant 
voyage  by  several  voices  in  the  dark, 
and  then  we  stole  over  the  quiet,  starlit 
water  towards  the  steamer,  whicli,  six 
hours  later,  set  us  ashore  in  Falma. 

''  Heaven  be  praised  I  "  exclaimed 
the  judge  when  he  landed  in  this  city 
of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  as 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization  as 
are  good  even  for  an  accomplished  epi- 
cure. 

But  for  my  part  I  think  a  man  might 
do  worse  for  himself  than  periodically 
spend  a  week  or  two  in  backward  little 
Iviza. 
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To  Chlorinday  etc. 


TO  CHLOBINDA. 
(With  a  Fan.) 
All  in  your  glory  you  to-night 
Will  dance,  »nd  me  they  don't  invite 

Your  charms  to  scan  ; 
And,  as  a  seal  might  send  its  skin 
To  please  the  girl  it  may  not  win, 
I  send  a  fan. 

•Behind  this  fan  some  other  man 

Your  hand  will  hold  ; 
Your  learless  eyes,  so  bright  and  brown> 
Will  hide  their  gladness,  glancing  down^ 

No  longer  cold. 
And  your  pale,  perfect  cheek  will  take  . 
That  color  for  another's  sake, 

I  i^e'  er  controlP  d,  — 
Yet,  ere  you  sleep,  stray  thoughts  will  creep 

To  days  of  old. 

Of  old  !    For  in  a  single  day, 
When4oye  first  gilds  a  maiden'^  way, 

The  world  grows  new ; 
And  from  that  new  world  you  will  send 
Sweet  pity  to  the  absent  friend 

Who  so  loved  you. 

Loved — for  my  love  will  wither  then  ; 
I  cannot  share  with  other  men 

The  dear  delight 
That  dwells  in  your  austerest  tone, 
That  latent  hope  of  joys  unknown  — 
Though  now  you  will  not  be  my  own, 

Some  day  you  might. 

Hy  trusted  little  friend  of  yore. 

Of  course  you'd  think  my  love  a  bore, 

It's  not  romantic : 
I've  passed  beyond  the  football  stage. 
And  e'en  despair  is  saved  by  age 

From  growing  frantic. 

No,  like  a  veteran  grim  and  grey, 

With  sling  and  crutch, 
I  am  but  fit  to  watch  the  fray 
Where,  in  the  world-old,  witching  way, 
In  other  hands  your  fingers  stay 

With  lingering  touch. 
That  may  mean  nothing,  or  it  may] 

Mean,  oh  I  so  much. 

m  wed  some  woman,  prim  of  face, 
Who'll  duly  fill  the  housewife's  place, 
And  with  her  hard,  domestic  grace 

Illusions  scatter ; 
But  sometimes  when  the  stars  are  full. 
While  at  my  season' d  pipe  I  pull, 
I'll  see  my  little  love  once  more, 
With  brilliant  lovers  by  the  score. 

Whose  tributes  flatter. 
And,  thinking  of  the  light  gone  by, 
]&furmur  with  philosophic  sigh, 

**It  doesn't  matter.'* 


And  then,  perchance,  this  fan  you'll  find^ 

When  all  the  new  romance  is  over, 
Sweet,  may  you  ne'er  with  troubled  mind 
Half  wish  you  never  had  resigned, 
Your  truest  lover. 

PnDoh. 


A  DREAM  OF  MAY  IN  MID-WINTER. 

Kino  Frost  has  loosened  his  grip  on  the 

•  earth, 
,    The  rills  ar&at  play  again  ; 
.There's  a  dome  of  blue — and  a  touch  of. 

.  mirth 
In  the  robin's  sweet  refrain. 

The  good  sun  has  broken  that  armor  cold 

Of  ice  on  the  silent  stream, 
And  let  out  the  ripples  of  living  gold 

Where  the  wings  of  white  gulls  gleam. 

There's  a  purple  haze  o'er  the  hills  afar 
That  bringeth  a  dream  of  spring ; 

Already  in  fancy  the  king-caps  star 
The  meadows  ;  the  woodlands  ring — 

Ring  out,  as  in  May,  with  the  raptured  song 
That  mounts  to  the  throne  on  high, 

When  the  winds  are  low,  and  the  light  la 
long, 
When  the  days  are  loth  to  die. 

But  the  spell  is  broken,  the  dream  is  past 

Of  the  garish,  merry  May  ! 
How  drearily  whistles  the  wintry  blasts 

Through  the  tree-tops  far  away  ! 

The  scene  is  wrapt  in  a  cold  grey  hue. 
And  the  wind  is  chill — ah  me  ! 

But  that  gleam  of  gold  and  that  bit  of  blue 
Were  a  glimpse  of  spring  to  be  ! 

F.   B.   DOVETON. 


REQUIEM. 

Let  her  rest ;  the  weary  night 
Never  brought  her  dreams  like  this  ;. 

Let  her  sleep ;  the  morning  light 
Shall  not  wake  her  from  her  bliss. 

Glad  was  she  to  end  the  fight ; 
Death  hath  conquered  with  a  kiss. 

Tired  eyes  need  watch  no  more  ; 

Flagging  feet,  the  race  is  run ; 
Hands  that  heavy  burdens  bore, 

Set  them  down,  the  day  is  done  ; 
Heart,  be  still — through  anguish  sore, 

Bverlasting  peace  is  won. 
Chamben'  Jotumal.  MART  MACLBOD. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
OUYEB  CBOMWELL  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

The  renown  of  Cromwell  is  on  the 
increase,  and  has  scarcely  attained  its 
complete  development.  Many  causes 
-concurred,  until  the  present  age,  to  dis- 
parage the  fame  of  a  great  man,  who,  if 
we  except  Edward  I.,  and  perhaps 
Henry  VIII.,  was  the  most  illustrious 
of  English  rulers.  To  the  Cavaliers  and 
their  Tory  successors,  whose  judgments 
we  see  in  the  pages  of  Hume,  he 
appeared  a  fierce,  hypocritical  tyrant ; 
the  party  which  triumphed  in  1688,  the 
representatives  of  the  Yanes  and  the 
Holiises,  the  "  men  of  law  "  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  looked  upon  him  as  an 
armed  usurper,  who  overthrew  the 
throne  and  the  altar.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  had 
solid  grounds  to  dislike  his  memory  ; 
and  the  century  of  Pope,  of  Gibbon,  of 
Paley,  could  not  comprehend  his  acts 
or  his  motives,  and  denounced  his 
Puritanism  as  fanatical  cant,  or  dis- 
simulation of  the  vilest  kind.  A  larger 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  philosophic 
view  of  the  great  religious  movements 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  grad- 
ually dissipated  these  false  ideas  ;  and 
we  now  see  that  Cromwell  was  a  most 
able  ruler  during  a  period  of  revolution 
and  trouble,  and  that  he  was  a  God-fear- 
ing and  sincere  man,  if  an  enthusiastic 
and  stem-hearted  zealot.  Parts  of  his 
policy,  doubtless,  must  be  condemned  ; 
and  his  fame  has  suffered  from  the 
extravagances  of  Carlyle,  the  blind 
eulogist  of  the  faith  that  might  is  right, 
and  the  apologist  of  his  deeds  whatever 
their  character.  But  the  soldier  who 
raised  England,  from  what  seemed  de- 
crepitude, to  a  foremost  place  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  who  traced 
the  lines  of  her  empire  on  the  seas, 
was,  we  now  perceive,  one  of  her 
mightiest  sons  ;  and  it  was  no  ordinary 
or  short-sighted  statesman  who  pro- 
jected the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  the  codification  of  our  still  formless 
law,  and  who  rescued  the  State  from 
civil  war  and  anarchy.  The  political 
genius  of  Cromwell  is  not  now  ques- 
tioned ;  but  no  writer  of  eminence  has 
yet  appeared  to  bring  out  distinctly  his 


genius  in  war,  and  to  do  justice  to  him 
as  a  great  captain. 

Mr.  Grardiner,  indeed,  has  attempted 
the  task  in  his  elaborate  ^^  History  of 
the  Great  Civil  War  ; "  but  though  his 
industry  is  above  praise,  he  is  perhaps 
not  deeply  versed  in  the  military  art. 
In  this  slight  sketch  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  what  Cromwell  was  as  a  leader  in 
the  field  ;  and  if  I  must  glance  at  his 
career  from  the  civil  side,  I  shall  dwell 
chiefly  on  what  he  achieved  as  a  soldier. 
His  correspondence  must  be  my  chief 
authority,  though  large  parts  of  it  are 
not  forthcoming  ;  and  unlike  the  corre- 
spondence of  later  warriors,  resembling 
in  this,  however,  the  correspondence  of 
Turenne,  his  contemporary,  and  a 
genius  of  wonderful  powers,  it  exhibits 
the  art  of  war  in  its  infancy,  and  docs 
not  reason,  so  to  speak,  from  principles. 
To  those  who  will  "  not  look  for  the 
gold  through  the  bough,"  and  to  whom 
Puritanism  is  a  sealed  book,  the  letters 
of  Cromwell  may  appear  tedious  ;  but 
they  reveal  a  real  master  of  war  ;  and 
they  abound  in  precious  materials  for 
the  competent  student. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom  in  1599,  a. 
scion  of  an  ancient  and  knightly  house, 
long  seated  in  Huntingdon,  on  the  lands 
of  Hinchiubrook.  The  celebrated  min- 
ister of  Henry  VIII.,  the  '*  Hammer  of 
the  Monks  "in  priestly  language,  was 
one  of  his  not  remote  kinsmen.  The 
family  was  connected  with  the  Hamp- 
dens,  and  St.  Johns,  and  others  of  the 
best  landed  gentry  ;  and  more  than  once 
it  had  entertained  sovereigns  in  their 
progresses  through  the  eastern  counties. 
Like  Napoleon,  Cromwell  was  thus  a 
gentleman ;  and  the  accident  of  his 
birth  in  part  explains  the  strong  con-* 
servative  and  loyal  instincts  which  were 
among  his  distinctive  qualities,  until 
Puritanism  and  an  age  of  trouble  made 
him  the  master-spirit  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion. The  boy  was  educated  after  th,o 
manner  of  his  time  ;  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  at  an  early  age  ;  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  ate  some  terms  at  Gray's 
Inn  ;  but,  when  his  father  died,  while 
he  was  still  a  youth,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  farming,  having '  juf*t 
married  an  excellent  wife,  loved  by*  him 
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l¥ith  pure  and  manly  affection.    His  life 
flowed  on  peacefully  for  years  at  St. 
Ives,  and  his  letters  during  this  period 
are  lost ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  events  of   the  time  made  a 
strong  and  lasting  impression  on  him. 
.Oliver  was  an  enthusiastic  and  sincere 
Puritan ;   he    was    penetrated    by    the 
stern  Calvinistic  spint  which  had  been 
transforming  the  national  mind  ;  he  was 
an  Englishnoan  and  a  man  of  genius ; 
.and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  looked  with 
abhorrence  on  the    movement  Bome- 
Ward  in  the  national  Church,  the  favor- 
itism, the  crimes,  and  the  follies  of  the 
court,  and  on  the  degradation  of  En- 
gland   under   James    I.    He    sate  for 
.  Huntingdon     in     the    Parliament     of 
1627-9,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
English  history ;    he    shared    in    that 
.early  struggle    for  freedom,  in  which 
Wentworth  stood  by  the  side  of  Pym  ; 
and  he  doubtless  voted  for  the  Petition 
of  Bight,  and  joined  in  the  first  of  the 
.  *'  Great  Be  monstrances."    His  only  re- 
corded speech,  however,  is  a  protest 
against  one  of  the  divines  of  the  court ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  at  this  time 
.  of  his  life  religion  chiefly  engrossed  his 
.  thoughts ;    he    felt    the    compunctious 
visitings    and  the    despondent   doubts 
characteristic  of   the  Puritan  temper, 
and  made  familiar  to  us  by  Bunyan's 
genius. 

He.  returned  to  obscurity  during  the 
long  period  when  Charles  I.  tried  to 
dispense  with  Parliaments ;  and  the 
few  of    his  letters  which  have    come 

•  down  to  us  refer  chiefly  to  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  to  the  self-communings 
of  a  Calvinistic  spirit,  and  to  the  wrongs 
done  "  to  the  faith  "  by  Laud  and  his 
brethren.  Yet  such  a  man  could  not 
have  felt  indifferent  —  his  policy  as  a 
ruler  is  a  proof  of  this  —  to  what  was 

.  going  on  in  the  world  around  him  ;  how 

•  Anglicanism  was  being  made  an  instru- 
rment  of  the  great  Catholic  revival  at 

•  home  and  abroad  ;  how  the  monarchy 
.  of  Elizabeth  was  being  changed  into  an 
.  irresponsible  and    corrupt   despotism ; 

•  how  Wentworth  was  trying  to  do  for 
'  Charles  I.  what  Bichelieu  had  done  for 
.  Louis  XIIL  ;  above  all,  how  England 
.  had  been  reduced,  in  the  great  religious 


war  of  the  Thirty  Years,  to  a  discredited 
power  of  the  second  order ;  and  how 
her  place  as  the  head  of  Protestant 
Europe  had  been  taken  by  France,  her 
ancient  enemy^  Cromwell  was  re- 
turned for  Cambridge  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament ;  and  we  now  begin  to  see  more 
distinctly  the  lineaments  of  that  com- 
manding figure.  He  took  at  first  the 
moderate  and  constitutional  side  ;  of 
course  voted  for  the  strong  measures 
which  deprived  Charles  of  his  over- 
grown power  ;  but  was  associated  with 
Hampden,  HoUis,  Hyde,  and  other  re- 
formers of  the  higher  class  of  gentry. 
But  he  appears  to  have  had,  at  an  early 
period,  a  rooted  distrust  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  government ;  and  in  the 
decisive  struggle  on  the  Grand  Be  mon- 
strance he  broke  off  from  the  more 
scrupulous  spirits,  and  went  over  to 
Pym  and  the  men  of  action.  As  the 
contest  deepened,  and  Charles  and  the 
Parliament,  after  the  fatal  attempt  on 
the  five  members,  prepared  to  appeal 
to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  Cromwell 
boldly  took  a  conspicuous  part ;  with 
Hampden,  now  ready  to  draw  the 
sword,  he  subscribed  large  sums  to 
support  the  Houses ;  and  he  signifi- 
cantly denounced  the  Irish  Bebellion. 
For  the  rest,  during  these  months  of 
trouble,  the  prelude  to  the  great  Civil 
War,  he  was  an  active  and  energetic 
champion  of  the  great  popular  move- 
ment that  was  stirring  England.  We 
sec  him  advocating  the  rights  of  down- 
trodden commoners  ;  crying  out  against 
a  wrong  done  to  a  sei*vant  of  Prynne, 
and  signing  a  ^' protestation "  against 
the  "army  plots"  intended  to  save 
Strafford  from  national  vengeance,  and 
to  check  the  reactionary  policy  of  the 
court. 

When  Charles  raised  his  standard  in 
August,  1642,  Cromwell  was  in  .com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  rude 
but  large  Parliamentary  army.  His 
first  experience  in  the  field  showed  that 
he  had  the  keen  insight  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  adapting  means  to  ends  which 
are  natural  gifts  of  real  warriors.  The 
king,  who  might  have  been  crushed  by 
Essex  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  had  been  allowed 
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to  collect  a  large  force  ;  he  had  routed 
a  hostile  detachment  at  Powick  ;  and, 
marching  across  the  front  of  his  enemy, 
he  advanced  through  Warwickshire 
against  his  ^^  rebellious ''  capital.  The 
opposing  armies  met  at  Edgehill ;  and 
though  Essex  had  the  best  of  the  fight, 
the  horsemen  of  Kupert,  led  by  gallant 
gentlemen,  and  commanded  by  a  daring 
and  brilliant  chief,  swept  the  Parlia- 
mentary levies  before  them.  Cromwell 
perceived  at  once  where  the  defect 
lay ;  "a  set  of  tapsters  and  poor  ap- 
prentices cannot,"  he  said,  "  fight 
against  men  of  honor" — here,  as 
often,  we  see  his  aristocratic  leanings 
—  and  he  declared  to  his  cousin,  Hamp- 
den, that  nothing  could  be  done  until 
the  chivali-y  of  the  Cavalier  was  met 
and  encountered  by  the  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism, so  to  speak,  embodied  in  a  thor- 
oughly trained  and  prepared  army.  He 
addressed  himself  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose, with  the  little  body  of  men  in  his 
hands  ;  and  the  stern  fanaticism,  and 
the  fine  discipline  of  "the  godly  peo- 
ple "  who  formed  his  troop,  began  by 
degrees  to  become  manifest. 

He  was  soon  raised  to  a  colonel's 
rank ;  and  circumstances  concurred  to 
extend  his  authority  beyond  that  of  a 
subordinate  officer.  The  strength  of 
the  Houses,  outside  the  capital,  lay 
principally  in  the  eastern  counties ; 
these  formed  an  association  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  provide  troops  to 
maintain  the  war  ;  and  Cromwell,  sway- 
ing all  minds  by  the  power  of  his  will, 
became  the  master  spirit  of  this  league, 
and  the  real  chief  of  the  levies  it  raised. 
We  see  hira  organizing,  drilling,  and 
training  soldiers  with  extraordinary  ad- 
ministrative skill,  in  the  winter  of  1642 
and  the  spring  of  1643  ;  and  he  kept 
steadfast  to  his  first  ideal,  and  fash- 
ioned all  his  men  on  the  same  pattern. 
The  forces  he  arrayed  were  mostly 
composed  of  small  farmers,  traders, 
artisans,  and  peasants  ;  but,  unlike  the 
Peebles  and  Warts  of  Falstaff,  they 
were  carefully  selected  from  able-bodied 
men  ;  and  Cromwell  breathed  into  them 
the  stern  Puritan  spirit,  made  them 
subject  to  the  severest  discipline,  and 
took  care  they  were  well-armed    and 


supplied.  The  legend,  which  has  come- 
down to  us  as  a  genuine  utterance  of 
the  future  chief — "Put  your  trust  ia 
God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry  I"- — • 
expresses  the  methods  adopted  by  him. 
He  made  his  troops  the  fiercest  and' 
boldest  of  zealots  ;  but  with  due  regard' 
to  the  requirements  of  war,  he  formed^ 
them  into  real  soldiers  provided  with 
all  that  was  needed  in  the  field,  "  a 
goodly  sight,"  as  he  wrote  with  pride. 
The  regiments  i*aised  in  this  manner 
became  by  degrees  most  formidable  and 
trustworthy  warriors  ;  they  were  ani- 
mated by  passions  more  intense  than 
the  Crusaders,  or  the  armed  swarms  of 
Mahomet ;  their  enemies,  in  their  eyes^ 
were  "  ranks  of  the  accurst,"  and  "  ves- 
sels of  wratli  foredoomed  by  God ; " 
but  their  moral  power  was  upheld  by 
material  force,  brought  in  time  to  the 
extreme  of  perfection ;  and  their  bear- 
ing, their  training,  their  arms,  their 
equipment,  and  their  efficiency  in  ma4 
noeuvring,  and  in  the  shock  of  battle , 
attained  ultimately  the  very  highest 
excellence.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
far-famed  Ironsides  —  a  grand  monu- 
ment of  Cromwell's  genius  —  and  the 
nucleus  of  the  invincible  army,  the 
finest  ever  possessed  by  England,  which 
scattered  Bupert  and  his  nobles  like 
sheep  ;  which  crushed  Ireland,  subdued 
Scotland,  and  was  the  right  arm  of  the 
Protector  for  years  ;  and  which,  mighty 
abroad  as  it  was  at  home,  overwhelmed 
the  best  troops  of  Spain  at  Dunkirk, 
and  was  prized  by  Turenne,  the  first 
soldier  of  Europe,  as  the  best  instru-i 
ment  of  war  ever  proved  by  him  in  his 
long  and  almost  unequalled  career. 

While  he  was  thus  organizing  the 
eastern  counties,  Oliver  took  no  part  in 
the  feeble  operations  of  the  campaign 
of  1643.  He  was  not  in  the  ill-led  army^  • 
of  Essex,  which  fruitlessly  hovered 
round  Oxford  ;  he  did  not  witness  the 
defeats  of  Waller,  or  the  great  Royalist 
advance  from  the  west ;  he  was  not 
present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester ;  he 
did  not  join  in  the  first  fight  at  New* 
bury,  remarkable  for  the  valor  of  Skip^ 
pon,  and  for  the  heroism  of  the  train 
bands  of  London.  One  letter  of  his, 
however,  perhaps  indicates  that  he  per- 
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fectly  understood  the  real  position  of 
the  forces  upon  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  Parliamentary 
chiefs ;  and  if  this  he  correct,  it  cer- 
tainly shows  that  he  had  the  eye  of  a 
true  strategist.  Charles,  thrown  for- 
w.ard  with  his  army  at  Oxford,  and 
''chiefly  supported  by  levies  in  Wales,  in 
the  adjoining  counties,  and  in  the  west, 
was  dangerously  exposed  to  a  well- 
combined  attack ;  and  should  this  suc- 
ceed, the  Parliament  might  hope  to 
annihilate  with  ease  his  remaining 
forctes.  Cromwell  hints  at  "a  great 
design"  of  the  kind,  which  probably 
would  have  occurred  to  Turenne  ;  but, 
as  it  was  said,  ^'  we  are  disjointed  fel- 
lows ;"  and,  in  truth,  the  armies  on 
either  side  were  not  yet  fit  for  decisive 
movements,  or  for  operating  witli  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  theatre.  Though 
chiefly  engaged  in  his  administrative 
work,  Cromwell,  nevertheless,  was  not 
inactive  in  the  field  in  1643  ;  and  he 
soon  proved  that  he  had  the  powers  of 
a  leader.  We  may  doubt  if  the  king 
had  the  fixed  purpose  ascribed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Grardiner  of  closing  on  London 
from  the  west  and  the  east,  and  finish- 
ing the  war  by  seizing  the  capital ;  but 
his  operations  in  the  east  were  baffled  ; 
and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Cromwell.  The  contending  forces 
swayed  to  and  fro,  from  the  mouths  of 
ihe  Humber  to  the  upper  Ouse  ;  New- 
castle, observed  and  checked  by  Fair- 
fax, had  laid  siege  to  Hull  with  some 
thousands  of  men.  A  Parliamentary 
army,  led  by  Manchester,  one  of  the 
aristocratic  chiefs  of  the  Houses,  barred 
the  way  against  an  advance  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and  the  country  between  was  the 
scene  of  conflicts,  spreading  every- 
where, and  of  uncertain  issue.  Crom- 
well ere  long  made  his  presence  felt, 
and,  though  as  yet  in  inferior  command, 
dealt  vigorous  strokes  with  his  excellent 
troops,  which  proved  that  he  was  no 
common  wariior. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  dis- 
played the  skill  in  tactics  which  was 
aunate  with  him,  was  in  a  skirmish  near 
Grantham,  in  July,  loug  remembered 
as  a  notable  exploit.  A  body  of  Cava- 
liers, led  by  a  gallant  son  of  the  great 


house  of  Cavendish,  fell  on  the  Iron- 
sides ;  but  fanaticism  and  hard  training 
had  done  their  work  ;  and  the  Royalist 
horsemen  were  quickly  routed  and  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Puritan  troopers.  Young 
Cavendish,  however,  made  an  attempt 
to  rally  ;  but  Cromwell  had  a  reserve  in 
hand  —  we  shall  see  how  this  was  his 
constant  practice,  characteristic  of  a 
true  cavalrv  chief  —  and  he  launched  it 
with  such  decisive  effect  that  scarcely 
a  foe  escaped  from  the  field.  With 
equal  daring  and  skill,  the  rising  soldier 
covered  a  retreat  from  Gainsborough 
with  his  trained  squadrons  ;  ''  this  hand- 
ful faced  the  enemy,  and  dared  them  to 
the  teeth ; "  and  he  had  soon  won 
something  like  a  battle  at  Winceby,  his 
men  ^^  singing  psalms,  and  thinking  it  a 
great  mercy,"  and  overthrowing  every 
obstacle  in  their  path.  The  eastern 
counties  were  thus  gradually  cleared ; 
the  Parliamentary  army  marched  north- 
wards ;  Newcastle  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Hull ;  and  the  Royal 
hopes  for  the  campaign  in  the  east  were 
blasted.  The  relief  of  Hull  was  the 
first  occasion  in  which  Cromwell  and 
the  younger  Fairfax  met ;  ,  and  the 
brotherhood  in  arms  of  the  two  chiefs 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  1643.  Though  Manchester  had  the 
nominal  power,  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood in  the  Parliamentary  camp  that 
the  success  of  the  army  was  mainly  due 
to  Cromwell  and  his  unrivalled  soldiers. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1643, 
fortune  still  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
king.  His  cause,  indeed,  had  not  pros- 
pered in  the  east ;  he  had  lost  an  op- 
portunity, by  besieging  Gloucester,  to 
march  on  London  and  finish  the  con- 
test ;  he  allowed  Essex  to  escape,  and 
was  beaten  at  Newbury.  But  he  had 
taken  Bristol,  was  victorious  in  the 
west,  and  had  made  great  progress  in 
the  southern  counties  ;  and  from  his 
forward  position  at  Oxford,  he  seemed 
able  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Houses. 
Considering  that  his  was  far  the  weaker 
side  ;  that  Teutonic  England  and  Teu- 
tonic Scotland  were,  broadly  speaking, 
arrayed  against  him ;  that  he  drew  his 
forces  chiefly  from  the  Celtic  parts  of 
England,    from    Celtic    Scotland,    and 
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irom  the  Celts  of  Wales,^  and  that  his 
cause  was  that  of  despotism  against  a 
nation,  the  result,  certainly,  was  re- 
markable ;  but  it  must  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  deep  divisions  which  ex- 
isted in  the  parties  at  Westminster, 
^nd,  above  all,  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
Parliamentary  chiefs,  and  to  the  bad 
-condition  of  the  armies  they  led,  on  the 
theatre  of  operations  in  the  south  and 
the  west.  The  alarm  of  many  oppo- 
nents of  Charles  was  seen  in  the  flight 
•of  peers  and  gentlemen,  heads  of  the 
revolt,  to  the  court  at  Oxford  ;  and  he 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  an  ap- 
proaching triumph.  Pym,  however, 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  the  great  statesman,  who 
had  clung  to  constitutional  methods  to 
the  last,  but  had  preferred  civil  war  to 
the  loss  of  freedom  ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  raising  large  new  levies ;  he 
breathed  his  lofty  soul  into  reluctant 
colleagues ;  and  he  called  on  Presby- 
terian Scotland  to  support  the  Houses. 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
sealed  the  alliance  between  Parliamen- 
tary England  and  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands ;  and  though  this  was  to  lead  to. 
future  discord,  and  ultimately  to  a  sec- 
ond civil  war,  a  great  weight  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  the  Parliament 

By  the  beginning  of  1644,  the  army 
of  the  Houses  was  fifty  thousand  strong  ; 
a  Scotch  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
was  crossing  the  border  to  invade  the 
north ;  and  though  Essex  and  Waller 
retained  their  commands,  Pym  drew 
his  last  sigh  in  serene  confidence  that 
"the  cause  of  liberty"  would  be 
•crowned  with  victory.  Charles,  how- 
ever, meanwhile,  had  not  been  inac- 
tive ;  he  had  recruited  his  forces  in 
England  as  he  best  could  ;  and  he  had 
taken  a  momentous  course  which,  if  it 
seemed  hopeful,  was  ultimately  to  prove 
the  road  to  ruin.  Catholic  Ireland, 
suffering  from  cruel  wrongs,  had  flamed 
out  into  furious  rebellion  ;  a  massacre 

1  The  Civil  War  brought  clearly  out  the  indelible 
distinction  between  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races 
in  these  islands.  The  first,  attached  to  institutions 
and  law,  were  for  the  Parliament ;  the  second,  fond 
of  personal  government,  declared  for  the  king. 
•Cromwell  and  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  a  forgotten  hero, 
were  perhaps  the  highest  types  of  each. 


of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scottish  colo- 
nists of  the  Protestant  faith  had  been 
witnessed ;  and  the  army-  raised  by 
Wentworth  to  hold  the  island  down, 
had  been  in  the  field  to  oppose  the 
revolt.  But  Protestant  Ireland  dis- 
trusted Charles,  and  that,  too,  with 
sufficient  reason ;  the  Catholic  Irish 
formed  a  league,  and  assembled  at  Kil- 
kenny to  make  claims  which  meant 
separation  from  England  and  her  rule .; 
and  the  king  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these 
demands,  in  order  to  obtain  the  aid  eft 
his  army  in  Ireland  to  fight  against  the 
Parliament.  A  "  convention,"  as  it 
was  called,  with  the  confederates  wais 
made  ;  the  sovereign  of  England 
truckled  to  the  rebels  in  arms,  despised 
and  detested  as  inhuman  savages,  in 
the  hope  of  crushing  out  English  free- 
dom ;  and  ten  thousand  men  were  de- 
spatched from  Ireland  to  take  part  in 
the  war  for  the  king.  In  the  eyes 
of  Parliamentary  and  Protestant  En- 
gland, the  act  was  as  atrocious  as  if  an 
English  general  had  treated  with  Kana 
Sahib  after  the  butcheries  of  Cawn- 
pore. 

Both  sides,  therefore,  made  great 
efforts  for  the  campaign  of  1644 ;  and 
the  Civil  War  entered  a  new  phase,  in 
which  fierce  passions  were  aroused  and 
quickened.  The  contending  armies, 
too,  though  for  the  most  part  bad,  had 
acquired  experience,  and  some  train- 
ing ;  and  operations  in  the  field  became 
more  bold  and  rapid.  The  first  heavy 
blow  was  struck  by  the  younger  Fair- 
fax ;  this  Bupert  of  the  Parliament, 
but  a  much  abler  soldier,  marched 
across  Yorkshire  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Boyal  contingent  sent  off  from  Ireland  ; 
and  then,  retracing  His  steps,  he  turned 
eastwards.  By  this  time  Manchester, 
Leven,  with  the  Scottish  army,  and 
Cromwell  — he  had  attained  a  general's 
place — had  joined  hands,  and  ap- 
proached York  ;  and  Fairfax,  having 
come  into  line  with  them,  the  combined 
forces  sate  down  before  the  city,  where 
Newcastle,  driven  from  the  adjoining 
region,  was  endeavoring  to  make  a 
stand  for  his  master.  The  cause  of  the 
king  in  the  north  was  imperilled,  and 
Charles,  though  busy  with  intrigues  at 
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-Oxford,  sent  Kupert  off  with  some 
.fourteen  thousand  men,  increased  after- 
wards by  about  six  thousand,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  York,  and  to  support  New- 
castle. The  prince,  ravaging  thei  towns 
.on  his  way,  but  moving  with  a  celerity 
that  does  him  credit,  was  at  York  by 
the  1st  of  July,  just  as  Newcastle  was 
about  to  capitulate  ;  and  the  allied  com- 
manders, already  greatly  w^eakened, 
raised  the  siege  and  fell  back  to  the 
jplain  of  Marston  Moor,  covering  their 
communications  but  intending  to  re- 
treat. Rupert  pressed  forward  charac- 
teristically to  attack,  disregarding  the 
advice  of  a  veteran,  L^'than,  the  nom- 
inal chief  of  Newcastle's  army  ;  and  he 
came  up  with  his  foes  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  their  lines  covered  by  a  deep 
ditch  in  front,  resting  in  Longmarston 
and  Tockwith  on  either  wing. 

The  battle  that  followed  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  tactical  powers 
of  Cromwell  were  seen  on  anything 
like  a  great  scale  ;  and  the  issue  was 
mainly  due  to  him.  Rupert — he  had 
.  advanced  carelessly  —  wished  to  fall 
back,  or  at  least  not  to  fight  until  the 
next  day,  when  he  saw  how  strong  was 
the  hostile  position ;  and  tradition 
records  that  he  eagerly  asked ,^ "  Where 
are  Cromwell  and  his  men  ?  "  for  En- 
gland already  had  begun  to  ring  with 
the  fame  of  the  Ironsides.  But  he  was 
not  given  the  choice  he  sought ;  Crom- 
well, in  command  of  the  allied  left,  saw 
the  opportunity  and  at  once  closed  ;  he 
crossed  the  ditch  at  the  head  of  his 
horsemen  ;  and  Rupert  and  his  Cava- 
liers, before  never  conquered,  were 
"but  as  dust"  after  a  brief  struggle, 
and  were  driven  to  the  rear  in  hopeless 
confusion.  By  this  time  the  battle  had 
become  general ;  each  army  was  of 
about  equal  strength,  from  seventeen 
to  nineteen  thousand  men  ;  and  the  op- 
posing centres  were  fiercely  engaged, 
each  side  making  most  stubborn  efforts. 
A  charge,  led  by  Goring  from  the 
prince's  left,  completely  overthrew  the 
allied  right,  and  when  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  with  his  squadrons  in  hand,  had 
fallen  in  force  on  the  allied  centre,  the 

>  Ck>mpare  the  "  Oil  est  la  division  Picton  ?  "  of 
Napoleon  before  Waterloo. 


battle  seemed  all  but  won  for  the  king* 
At  this  crisis,  Cromwell,  like  Condd  at 
Rocroy,  intervened,  and  changed  the 
whole  course  of  the  fight ;  he  had  taken 
care  to  have  a  fresh  reserve,  and  hav- 
ing thoroughly  disposed  of  Rupert,  he 
moved  with  this  body  across  the  field, 
and  fell  on  Lucas  in  irresistible  strength. 
The  result  was  such  as  was  often  seep 
in  the  great  battles  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  the  Royal  left  was  crushed  by 
this  decisive  charge  ;  the  allied  centre, 
set  free,  advanced,  and  the  army  of 
Rupert  was  completely  routed.  The 
prince  left  the  field  with  but  six  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  Cromwell  was  the  un- 
questioned hero  of  the  day.  ''  God," 
he  wrote,  in  his  striking  language, 
enthusiastic  and  yet  soldierly,  ^^  made 
them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  The 
left  wing,  where  I  commanded,  being 
our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in 
the  rear,  beat  all  the  prince's  horse. 
We  then  charged  .  .  .  and  routed  all 
we  charged.  Give  glory,  all  the  glory^ 
to  God." 

The  north  was  lost  to  Charles  at 
Marston  Moor ;  and  the  victory  ought 
to  have  been  decisive,  and  to  have 
brought  all  England  under  the  control 
of  the  Parliament.  Waller  and  Essex 
had  taken  the  field  in  May  ;  they  were 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army ;  they 
had  forced  the  king  to  abandon  Oxford, 
and  they  had  all  but  hemmed  in  the 
crowned  fugitive,  at  the  head  of  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  on  the  upper  Severn.  The 
Irish  policy  of  Charles,  besides,  aroused 
the  indignation  of  his  best  supporters  ; 
many  true  loyalists  fell  off  from  him, 
and  cowards  and  trimmers  returned  to 
Westminster,  as  they  had  cringed  at 
Oxford,  at  the  first  change  of  fortune. 
At  this  crisis  of  the  war,  however,  a 
single  false  movement  on  a  large  scale 
suddenly  gave  a  turn  to  events  for  a 
time,  and  opened  to  the  king  a  fairer 
prospect.  Waller  and  Essex  were  in- 
capable men ;  they  disliked  and  dis- 
trusted each  other  besides  ;  and  Essex 
only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  part 
from  a  colleague  with  whom  he  could 
not  act  in  concert.  On  a  pretence  that 
Lyme,  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice, 
must  be  relieved,  whatever  the  cost,  he 
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broke  away  from  Waller,  marched  into 
Dorset,  and  ultimately  plunged  into 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  the  hope,  he 
gave  out,  of  subduing  the  west,  an 
operation  that  has  a  kind  of  likeness 
to  MacMahon's  fatal  march  to  Sedan. 
The  king,  set  free  by  this  reckless  piece 
of  folly,  turned  against  Waller,  who 
fell  back  towards  Oxford  ;  an  indecisive 
action  at  Cropredy  Bridge  caused  Wal- 
ler's army  to  retreat  and  disband,  and 
•Charles  advanced  westwards  on  the 
track  of  Essex,  already  in  difficulties 
with  worn-out  forces.  The  operation 
•completely  succeeded ;  the  Parliamen- 
tary infantry,  hemmed  in  and  hopeless, 
lay  down  their  arms  in  a  nook  in  Corn- 
wall, and  Essex  disgraced  himself  by 
deserting  his  men,  and  making  his 
escape  with  the  mass  of  his  cavalry. 

Meanwhile  events  in  the  north  had 
told  for  the  king  ;  Montrose  had  begun 
his  brilliant  career ;  a  Highland  La 
Tend^e  threatened  the  Lowlands,  and 
the  Scottish  army  was  compelled  to  fall 
back,  and  to  separate  from  Manchester, 
who  retreated  to  the  south.  Misfor- 
tune lowered  once  more  on  the  Houses  ; 
but  the  conduct  of  the  king,  as  regards 
Ireland,  had  made  reconciliation  for 
the  present  hopeless  ;  and  every  nerve 
was  strained  to  maintain  the  contest. 
The  hosts  x>i  Essex,  unwisely  set  free 
by  Charles,  were  placed  again  in  the 
field  ;  bad  chief  as  he  was,  he  was  given 
another  chance  ;  and  Essex,  Waller, 
and  Manchester,  the  last  with  Crom- 
well, were  ordered  to  combine  their 
forces,  and  make  head  against  the  king, 
now  marching  from  the  west  on  Lon- 
don. The  van  of  the  army  of  the 
Houses  about  twenty  thousand  strong, 
met  the  Koyal  troops,  perhaps  half  their 
numbers,  at  Newbury,  for  the  second 
time,  and  an  action  of  little  importance 
had  large  results.  The  Parliamentary 
forces,  turning  to  account  their  supe- 
riority, made  a  twofold  attack ;  and 
while  Cromwell  fell  on  the  left  of  the 
king,  trying  to  turn  a  position  of  great 
strength,  a  movement  against  his  front 
was  entrusted  to  Manchester.  The 
outilanking  manoeuvre  was  successful ; 
the  village  of  Sheen  was  stormed  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  and  had  Manchester 


pressed  the  frontal  attack,  the  Boyalist 
army  must  have  been  routed.  But 
Manchester  paused,  and  only  made  a 
demonstration  of  no  effect ;  and  Charles 
at  nightfall  drew  off  his  army,  and, 
scarcely  molested,  made  for  Oxford. 
Cromwell  urged  Manchester  in  vain  to 
pursue.  The  second  fight  at  Newbury 
was  a  barren  victory,  and  the  campaign 
had  yielded  little  fruit. 

These  untoward  resiUts  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  national 
mind  and  the  Houses  at  Westminster. 
Cromwell  was  the  conqueror  of  Mai-s- 
ton  Moor  ;  the  defeat  of  the  army  from 
Ireland  was  due  to  Fairfax ;  and  Wal- 
ler, Essex,  and  Manchester  had  proved 
almost  worthless.  A  strong  conviction, 
besides,  had  widely  spread  that  these 
noble  commanders  were  at  heart  loyal- 
ists, and  would  never  force  the  king  to 
extremities  ;  and  the  conduct  of  Essex 
and  the  language  of  Manchester  prove 
that  this  judgment  was  really  just. 
Cromwell,  powerful  alike  in  the  camp 
and  at  Westminster,  denounced  Man- 
chester in  no  measured  words  for  his 
pusillanimous  weakness  at  Newbury ; 
and  a  general  demand,  increasing  in 
force,  began  to  be  made  that  aristo- 
cratic chiefs  should  be  replaced  by  true 
and  capable  men,  and  that  the  army 
should  be  transformed  and  reorganized. 
The  moderate  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  dreading  the  growth  of  a 
formidable  military  power,  resisted  the 
pressure  as  long  as  it  dared  ;  but  it  was 
overborne  by  the  stress  of  opinion,  in 
the  main  directed  and  controlled  by 
Cromwell.  Essex,  Waller,  and  Man- 
chester were  dismissed  from  their 
posts,  through  the  device  of  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  ;  and  Fairfax  was 
given  the  chief  command  of  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  for  his  renown  was 
great,  and  he  had  the  Presbyterians 
with  him,  for  the  time  dominant  through 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  But 
the  master-spirit  was,  beyond  dispute, 
Cromwell ;  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Parliamentary  army  was  made  uur- 
der  his  supreme  direction. 

The  *'  New  Model,"  as  it  was  called, 
was  fashioned  on  the  type  of  the  re- 
nowned body  of  men  which  he  had  so 
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often  led  to  victory.  The  regiments 
and  troops  were  not  really  disbanded, 
but  they  were  largely  weeded  of  ineffi- 
cient officers;  and  ''godly  men,"  well 
chosen,  were  raised  from  the  ranks ; 
though  the  commanders  were  mostly 
of  gentle  birth,  "the  men  of  honor," 
always  prized  by  Cromwell.  The 
masses  formed  in.  this  way  were  disci- 
plined and  trained  with  a  care  un- 
known before  ;  the  greatest  attention 
was  given  to  their  wants  ;  and  new  and 
excellent  material  was  provided  for 
them.  The  practical  and  administra- 
tive powers  of  Cromwell  appeared  in 
these  wise  arrangements  ;  but  no  ipcite- 
ments  were  spared  to  leaven  the  army 
with  the  fierce  and  unflinching  Puritan 
spirit,  a  moral  power  of  intense  efficacy. 
The  **  poor  ignorant  men,"  as  Cromwell 
called  the  elements  of  this  great  force, 
became  ultimately,  as  I  have  said,  a 
mighty  instrument  of  war ;  and  from 
the  first  the  New  Model  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  weak  levies  of  Wal- 
ler and  Essex.  One  characteristic  of 
the  Puritan  army  was  remarkable,  and 
deserves  special  notice.  Cromwell  was 
superior  to  the  mere  forms  of  religion  ; 
his  Puritanism  scorned  the  limits  of 
creeds ;  he  disliked  Presbyterianism 
and  its  Scottish  votaries  ;  and  his  prac- 
tical genius,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
arms,  made  him  welcome  every  recruit 
to  the  ranks,  if  he  was  only  a  "  godly 
and  a  true  soldier."  The  army  he 
formed  was  composed  of  men  who  cared 
nothing  for  orthodox  faiths  ;  it  was  not 
asked  to  swear  to  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant ;  it  was  Protestant  and 
Puritan,  but  not  sectarian.  That  it 
was  "  Independent,"  and  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  great  body  of  En- 
glishmen proud  of  the  name,  was  a 
pregnant  and  significant  fact ;  and  the 
Puritan  warriors,  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  became  champions  of  a 
kind  of  religious  freedom,  and  advo- 
cates of  large  reforms  in  the  State  un- 
heard of  before  in  the  seventeenth 
-century. 

The  New  Model  was  ready  for  the 
field  towards  the  close  of  April,  1645. 
The  Moderates  in  the  Houses  and  their 
Scotch  supporters  had  already  begun  to 


view  it  with  dislike ;  negotiations  had 
been  opened  with  the  king ;  but  these 
had  failed  owing  to  his  still  extreme 
confidence.  Meanwhile,  a  series  of 
desultory  operations  had  occurred, 
chiefly  marked  by  dissension  in  the 
Boyal  camp,  and  the  jealousies  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders.  Groring  had 
urged  an  advance  into  the  west ;  Ru- 
pert had  pressed  his  uncle  to  march 
northwards  ;  the  king  had  taken  no 
decisive  step ;  and  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well had  been  embarrassed  by  orders 
and  counter-orders  of  the  suspicious 
Houses.  Cromwell,  however,  had  flit- 
ted around  Oxford,  and  beaten  the 
Royalists  in  some  sharp  skirmishes ; 
and  it  is  significant  of  his  growing 
power,  that  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  a  general 
of  the  reformed  army,  in  contravention 
of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  At  the 
command  of  the  Parliament,  Fairfax 
marched  in  the  first  week  of  May  to 
relieve  Taunton,  an  eccentric  move- 
ment for  which  he  was  not  to  blame ; 
but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and,  again  obeying  the 
Houses,  he  attacked  Oxford.  Charles, 
by  this  time,  had  marched  out  of  the 
city,  intending  to  make  his  way  to  the 
north  ;  and  he  was  strangely  hopeful 
when  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  Montrose 
had  subdued  nearly  half  Scotland  ;  the 
Lowland  Scottish  army  had  refused  to 
advance  across  the  Border  to  assist  the 
Parliament ;  and  Charles,  Rupert,  and 
all  the  Royal  commanders,  looked  with 
supreme  contempt  on  the  '^  brutish 
army"  and  the  ^^ distracted  leaders" 
they  were  soon  to  meet,  as  the  Clair- 
faits  and  Yorks  of  another  age  scorned 
Pichegru  and  Hoche,  and  the  ''  Jacobin 
savages." 

The  king  stormed  Leicester,  relieved 
Chester,  and  was  in  full  march  through 
the  eastern  counties,  when  Fairfax, 
forming  a  bold  resolve,  broke  up  from 
Oxford,  and  hastened  in  pursuit ; 
Cromwell,  in  a  few  days,  had  joined 
hands  with  him  ;  and  the  two  chiefs, 
determined  to  act  for  themselves, 
marched,  with  their  combined  force, 
against  the  Royal  army.  They  came  up 
with  their  foes  near  the  little  town  of 
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I^aseby,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1645 ; 
And  stem  cheers  broke  from  the  Puritan 
host  as  ^' brave  Oliver  rode  along  the 
line."  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  in 
greatly  superior  force,  probably  four- 
teen thousand  to  eight  thousand  men  ; 
but  Charles  and  Bupert  were  eager  to 
fight  —  "never  were  their  affairs  in  a 
better  state  "  — and  the  Boyal  army  fell 
on  its  despised  enemy.  The  valor  of 
the  Cavaliers  was  seen  for  the  last 
time  ;  a  furious  charge  of  Bupert  had 
momentary  success  ;  but  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  was  never  doubtful. 
Cromwell  and  his  troopers  carried  all 
before  them  on  the  right ;  the  infantry 
of  the  New  Model  met  a  stem  resist- 
ance ;  but  a  reserve,  led  by  Cromwell, 
broke  the  centre  of  the  king^  and  his 
army  was  soon  a  mere  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives. Thousands,  of  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  thousands  slain ;  the  whole 
material  of  the  conquered  force  was 
captured  ;  and  the  Boyalist  cause  in  the 
field  was  finally  lost.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  spoils  seized  by  the 
victors  was  the  correspondence  of 
Charles  with  the  rebel  Irish ;  this 
proved  that  the  hated  kern  of  Con- 
iiaught  and  Munsterwere  to  be  brought 
over  to  take  part  against  Parliamentary 
and  Protestant  England.  Cromwell  was 
once  more  acclaimed  as  a  conqueror. 
**  Sir,"  he  wrote  to  Speaker  Lenthall, 
*'this  is  no  other  but  the  hand  of 
€rod ;  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glory, 
wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him." 

The  Civil  War  dragged  on  a  few 
months  longer ;  but  it  was  the  mere 
flicker  of  an  extinguished  fire.  Naseby 
was  ere  long  followed  by  Philiphaugh, 
and  by  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of  Charles 
in  Scotland  ;  and  in  the  early  spring  of 
1646  the  last  Boyalist  levies  had  been 
disbanded.  Cromwell  took  part  in  these 
easy  efforts  of  the  New  Model  to  crush 
out  resistance  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  these  petty  triumphs.  The 
king  was  now  a  discrowned  wanderer  ; 
The  Cavaliers  and  Bupert  were  gone  ; 
but  he  drew  sources  of  power  from 
weakness,  and  he  was  now  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  revolutionary 
England  of  1647-49.  Cromwell  was  the 
real  chief  of  the  New  Model,  if  Fairfax 


was  its  titular  head ;  the  glory  of 
Naseby  belonged  to  him  ;  and  the  great 
Independent  soldier  was  master  of  the 
hearts  of  the  stem  and  triumphant 
Independent  army.  Presbyterian  Scot* 
land  and  Parliamentary  England  felt 
their  distrust  of  this  force  increased  ; 
the  Scottish  generals  disliked  Cromwell, 
who  returned  the  feeling  with  avowed 
contempt ;  the  Constitutionalists  at 
Westminster  saw  the  sword  of  a  con- 
queror ready  to  strike  them  down  ;  and 
the  Wallers  and  Manchesters  detested 
warriors  whose  exploits  were  a  reproach 
to  themselves.  A  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailed against  the  New  Model ;  and  this 
was  made  intense  by  the  well-known 
aversion  of  Cromwell  to  mere  sectarian 
forms,  by  the  latitudinarian  turn  of  his 
mind,  and  by  the  political  doctrines  pro- 
fessed in  his  camp,  deemed  anarchic 
and  wild  by  the  men  of  routine. 

In  this  state  of  growing  confusion 
and  discord,  all  parties  began  to  look  to 
the  king  as  a  kind  of  centre  on  which 
to  rally  ;  and  had  Charles  accepted  the 
proposals  of  the  Scots,  he  probably 
would  have  regained  his  crown.  But 
"he  would  not  be  a  Presbyterian 
slave  ; "  the  Scots  handed  him  over  to 
the  Parliamentary  chiefs,  and  then  tried 
in  turn  to  negotiate  with  him,  offering 
terms  which,  severe  as  they  were, 
would  have  still  left  him  the  head  of  the 
monarchy.  These,  however,  were  also 
rejected  by  him  ;  and  Cromwell  and 
the  army  now  interfered,  took  him  un- 
der their  control,  and  endeavored  to 
make  "  a  settlement "  in  their  own  in- 
terests. This,  unquestionably,  was 
against  any  letter  of  the  law ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  de- 
mands of  Ireton,  the  son-in-law  and 
spokesman  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  offi- 
cers joined  with  him,  would  have  made 
the  king  the  chief  of  the  State  ;  and 
they  embodied  measures  of  priceless 
value  —  toleration  in  religion.  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  improvement  of  the 
law,  in  short,  more  than  all  that  the 
Bevolution  of  1688  accomplished. 
Charles  pretended  to  lend  a  willing 
ear ;  but  his  real  purpose  was  to  play 
the  Parliament  and  the  army  against 
each  other,  "  and  to  extirpate  both  ; " 
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Bud  he'  trifled  with  the  New  Model  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  a  Royalist  reac- 
tion, which  he  thought  at  hand,  and 
certain  to  place  him  again  on  the  throne. 
Signs  of  such  a  movement  had,  indeed, 
multiplied  ;  his  party  was  gaining  power 
in  Scotland  ;  the  Lowlands  were  seen 
declaring  for  him  ;  there  were  Boyalist 
stirrings  in  the  south  and  the  west ;  the 
Houses  and  the  Independents  were  at 
open  feud ;  England,  he  thought, 
would  turn  to  him,  disgusted  with  civil 
and  revolutionary  strife.  He  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  escaped  from  the  sol- 
diers who  held  him  as  a  kind  of  royal 
hostage  ;  and  though  he  was  soon  in 
their  hands  once  more,  had  he  had  the 
power  he  certainly  would  have  di*awu 
the  sword  again,  and  renewed  the  Civil 
War.  This  conduct,  which  seemed  in 
their  eyes  perfidy  and  wickedness  of  the 
worst  kind,  made  Cromwell  and  the 
army  his  deadly  foes  ;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Puritan  chiefs  signed  the 
celebrated  protest,  declaring  they 
^^  would  call  Charles  Stuart,  the  man 
of  blood,  to  account  for  the  blood  he 
had  shed,  and  the  mischief  he  had  done 
to  his  utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause, 
and  his  people." 

The  conduct  of  Cromwell,  at  this 
conjuncture,  has  been  described  as  self- 
seeking  cunning.  He  was  plotting 
against  the  king  and  the  Parliament ; 
and  he  made  the  army  the  tool  of  his 
lawless  ambition.  The  charge  is  un- 
just, and  even  absurd  ;  with  the  con- 
servative instincts  of  a  man  of  birth, 
Cromwell  dreaded  the  anarcliy  that 
menaced  the  State  ;  and  he  sincerely 
wished  to  save  Charles  his  crown,  and 
to  see  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  En- 
gland, controlled  by  a  reformed  Par- 
liament and  the  Puritan  warriors.  It 
was  only  when  he  felt,  as  he  boldly 
wrote,  that  "the  king  was  a  man  of 
great  parts,  and  great  understanding, 
but  that  he  was  too  great  a  dissembler, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,"  that  he 
broke  finally  away  from  the  ill-fated 
monarch,  whose  king-craft  was  wreck- 
ing the  hopes  of  peace,  and  that  he 
resolved  to  adopt  other  means  "  to  settle 
the  country."  He  was  ere  long  recalled 
from  the  intrigues   of   politics,  to   an 


arena  more  worthy  of  a  true  soldier. 
The  captivity  of  Charles,  the  threats  of 
the  army,  the  confusion  and  troubles 
daily  increasing,  and  the  evidently  de* 
dining  power  of  the  Houses^  brought 
the  Royalist  movement  at  last  to  a 
head  ;  Wales  broke  out  into  furious 
revolt ;  the  Cavaliers  rose  in  Essex 
and  Kent,  and  a  Scottish  army,  Presby- 
terian in  part,  but  partly  composed  of 
the  followers  of  Montrose,  marched 
across  the  Border,  and  declared  for  the 
king.  The  Civil  War  was  renewed  in 
May,  1648 ;  the  New  Model  was  ar- 
rayed for  the  field,  much  as  the  Parlia- 
ment dreaded  its  power ;  and  by  this 
time  it  had  become  a  force  of  terrible 
strength,  completely  organized,  and 
animated  by  intense  religious  fervor. 
Fairfax,  still  its  leader,  easily  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  the  east  and  south  ; 
but  a  more  difiicult  task  was  devolved 
on  Cromwell,  directed  to  crush  the  ris- 
ing in  Wales.  Traditions  of  his  march 
from  the  Severn  to  Pembroke  still  lin- 
ger among  the  Welsh  peasantry,  they 
tell  how  castles  and  churches  went 
down  before  him,  with  the  fascinatioa 
felt  for  power  by  the  Celt. 

After  the  fall  of  the  great  fortress  of 
Pembroke,  Cromwell  turned  eastwards 
to  join  Fairfax ;  but  that  chief  had 
fulfilled  his  task ;  and  he  marched 
northwards  against  the  Scottish  army 
advancing  into  Lancashire  and  scarcely 
checked  by  Lambert,  one  of  the  chief 
Puritan  leaders.  The  march,  rapid, 
decisive,  and  bold,  attests  the  excellence 
of  the  New  Model ;  and  the  operations 
that  followed  show  that  Cromwell  has 
a  real  place  among  great  commanders. 
II«aving  stormed  Pontefract,  and  joined 
Lambeil,  Cromwell  pushed  forward 
from  Leeds,  and  crossed  Ihe  hills  that 
divide  the  shires  of  York  and  Lancas-* 
ter  ;  and  when  made  aware  of  the  posi* 
tion  of  his  foe,  his  resolution  was  at 
once  taken.  At  this  time,  the  middle 
of  August,  1648,  the  Scottish  army,  led 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  an  En- 
glish contingent  under  Langdale,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Cavalier  chiefs,  was 
extended  in  long,  divided  columns, 
spreading  from  near  Preston,  as  far  as 
I  Wigan,  one  body  being  in  the  lear  of 
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Lancaster ;  and  it  exposed  its  uncovered 
flank  to  Cromwell,  whose  force,  hith- 
erto screened  by  the  hills,  had  not  been 
observed,  and  was  thought  to  be  dis- 
tant. Cromwell  burst  like  lightning  on 
the  troops  of  Langdale,  and  over- 
whelmed them  in  a  sharp  encounter ; 
4ind  then,  despatching  a  small  division 
to  occupy  the  enemy  on  his  way  from 
Xiancaster,  he  fell  in  force  on  Hamilton 
and  his  men,  drove  them,  shattered  and 
routed,  from  Preston  to  Wigan,  defeat- 
ing in  detail  their  scattered  fractions, 
and  finally  crushed  the  whole  army  not 
far  from  Warrington.  This  splendid 
4success  was  achieved  by  a  force  of  about 
ten  thousand  against  twenty  thousand 
men  ;  and  few  efforts  of  the  kind  have 
been  more  decisive. 

These  operations,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
famous  movement  of  Napoleon,  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  against  Blucher's 
army  stretched  along  the  Marne.  The 
emperor's  plans  were  more  profound 
than  that  of  the  untrained  English 
chief ;  but  Cromwell  seized  the  occa- 
sion with  the  hand  of  genius  ;  and  the 
•quick  and  terrible  attack  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  disseminated  in  widely 
divided  parts,  was  pressed  with  equal 
iirigor,  in  both  instances,  and  in  both  had 
the  same  decisive  effect.  Cromwell, 
too,  like  Napoleon,  perfectly  understood 
how  to  make  use  of  a  restraining  force 
before  turning  against  the  mass  of  his 
foes  ;  and  the  glory  of  Preston  is  wholly 
his.  A  council  of  war  urged  a  frontal 
attack  ;  but  the  real  chief  took  the  true 
course  ;  and  Preston  marks  him  out  as 
a  great  captain.  The  conqueror  and 
■the  army  were  now  supreme  ;  the  Roy- 
alist risings  had  been  put  down,  the 
invaders  from  Scotland  had  been  swept 
away  ;  and  the  sword  had  been  thrown, 
4n  overwhelming  weight,  into  the  scale 
of  the  troubled  fortunes  of  England. 
The  Moderates  in  the  Houses  once  more 
turned  to  the  king,  captive  as  he  was 
and  helpless  ;  and,  dreading  Cromwell 
and  his  triumphant  host,  they  nego- 
tiated with  Charles,  offered  terms  far 
more  favorable  than  those  of  two  years 
•  before,  nay,  entreated  him  to  place 
.himself  at  their  head,  and  to  save  law, 


order,  and  the  ancient  English  mon- 
archy. Charles,  however,  still  clung  to 
his  game  of  kingcraft,  and  with  a 
strange  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the 
crown,  and  apparently  without  any 
fears  for  himself,  he  still  played  the 
army  against  thd  Parliament,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  would  yet  win  through 
their  increasing  discord. 

His  dexterity  and  guile  seemed  about 
to  triumph  ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
the  Puritan  warriors,  who  had  put  trust 
in  him  and  had  been  deceived.  True  to 
their  protest  before  the  late  war,  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  demanded  his  blood  ; 
the  demand  was  backed  by  displays  of 
armed  force  ;  and  the  terrified  Parlia- 
ment was  sternly  told  that  the  "  tyrant 
Charles  Stuart  must  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice." The  part  played  by  Cromwell 
at  this  crisis  is  still  to  a  great  degree 
unknown  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
sincerely  wished  to  save  the  king  and 
to  uphold  the  monarchy  ;  but  he  was 
probably  overborne  by  the  fierce  zeal- 
ots, who  reminded  him  ^'  how  Saul  had 
spared  Agag,"  and  had  been  visited  by 
divine  vengeance.  In  this  terrible  sit- 
uation a  large  majority  in  the  Houses 
supported  the  king  ;  they  voted  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  "  treaty  "  with  him  ;  but 
just  as  Charles  thought  that  he  had  at 
last  succeeded,  the  army  cut  through 
the  web  of  craft  and  compromise,  skil- 
fully as  it  had  been  woven.  The  Mod- 
erates were  driven  by  the  troops  from 
Westminster  ;  and  *'  Pride's  purge," 
which  expelled  nearly  half  the  mem- 
bers, left  the  House  of  Commons  a 
mere  Hump,  the  instrument  of  the  Puri- 
tan officers.  Here  again  Cromw.ell's 
conduct  is  not  clearly  seen  ;  but  here 
again  he  probably  yielded  to  pressure 
not  in  his  power  to  resist,  though  he 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  constitu- 
tional chiefs.  J)e  this  as  it  may,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  trial  of  the 
king  decreed  by  the  Rump  ;  and  he  set 
his  hand  to  the  death-warrant.  Un- 
questionably he  thought  Charles  a  dan- 
gerous man,  but  the  touching  picture 
which  represents  him  as  unwilling  to 
consent  to  the  victim's  death  embodies 
perhaps  historical  truth. 

This  view  of  the  acts  of  the  great 
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regicide  is  not  that  which  makes  him 
out  to  be  a  hypocrite  of  consummate 
skill ;  but  it  coincides  with  the  known 
evidence  ;  and  Cromwell,  a  statesman, 
must  have  felt  that  the  death  of  Charles 
was  a  peril  to  England.  He  was  soon 
again  at  the  head  of  the  New  Model ; 
and,  as  lord  lieutenant,  closed  the  Civil 
War  in  Ireland.  The  troubles  of  that 
unhappy  land  had  multiplied ;  since 
Charles  had  dealt  with  the  Celtic  reb- 
els, the  old  native  Irish,  the  Catholics 
of  the  Pale,  the  Protestant  colonists, 
and  the  party  of  the  king  had  been 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces ;  but  Or- 
mond  and  Clanricarde,  two  able  men, 
backed,  before  his  death,  by  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  a  warrior  of  no  ordinary 
powers,  had  succeeded  in  uniting  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation  against  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  remains  of  the  Parliament. 
Cromwell  landed  from  Milford  in  Au- 
gust, 1649  ;  when  he  landed,  London- 
derry and  Dublin  were  almost  the 
only  places  held  for  the  Parliament ; 
and  a  huge  wave  of  insurrection  seemed 
about  to  efface  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Scottish  settlements. 

The  campaign  that  followed  has  been 
misdescribed  by  worshippers  of  brute 
force  like  Carlyle,  and  by  passionate 
writers  of  the  conquered  race  ;  and  it 
has  been  depicted  as  a  series  of  bloody 
massacres,  the  just  punishment  of 
atrocious  deeds,  or  as  the  fanatical  orgie 
of  a  ruthless  tyrant.  This  is  a  com- 
plete perversion  of  fact ;  and  Crom- 
well's conduct  in  Ireland  has  yet  to  be 
judged  impartially  by  a  candid  histo- 
rian, and  by  a  competent  thinker  on 
war.  No  doubt  he  was  a  stem  and 
severe  conqueror  ;  no  doubt  we  turn 
our  eyes  away  from  Wexford  and 
Drogheda  ;  no  doubt  Cromwell  and  his 
avenging  host  regarded  Celtic  Papists 
as  accursed  idolaters,  dripping  with  the 
carnage  of  1641,  and  to  be  trodden  un- 
der foot  like  the  doomed  tribes  of  Pal- 
estine crushed  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Lord  ;  but  when  he  set  foot  in  Ireland 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  nation  in  arms 
and  furious  revolt,  which  held  a  country 
difficult  in  the  extreme  to  penetrate. 
The  experiences  of  previous  Irish  wars 
had  shown,  that,  under  conditions  like 


these,  it  was  essential  to  strike  hard, 
and  at  once  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Irish  climate — fatal  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century  to  British  troops  -^ 
made  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  inland 
districts,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
immediate  success.  These  considera- 
tions explain  his  deeds  in  Ireland ; 
he  was  pitiless  and  inexorable,  if  yon 
will,  but  he  acted  upon  a  far-sighted 
policy,  and  his  generalship  was  bold, 
decided,  and  brilliant.  His  severity 
at  Drogheda,  he  tells  us  himself,  wa» 
calculated  '^  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,"  just  as  Yillars  deliberately 
starved  Fribourg  ;  just  as  the  garrison 
of  Pampeluna  would  have  been  put  to 
the  sword  had  it  not  yielded  to  the  sum* 
mons  of  Wellington.  The  massacre  at 
Wexford,  too,  was  plainly  an  accident  ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  these  harsh 
measures  —  and  the  age  was  that  of  the 
sack  of  Magdeburg  —  were  military 
operations,  ably  designed  to  terrify  and 
put  down  a  national  rising,  and  to  pre- 
vent iniinous  marches  in  a  country  of 
wastes,  where  roads  and  supplies  were 
alike  wanting,  and  where  soldiers  per* 
ished  from  all  kinds  of  disease.  Theso 
measures,  we  must  recollect,  were  com* 
pletely  successful.  Ireland  was  thor* 
oughly  subdued  in  a  few  months  ;  and 
if  ends  are  to  be  obtained  by  means  in 
war,  Cromwell  is  justified  by  this  single 
circumstance.  As  for  his  strategy  in 
the  contest,  as  a  whole,  it  was  well 
conceived,  and  indeed  excellent;  he 
continually  clung  to  his  fleet  and  the 
coast,  and  did  not  march  inland  until 
he  had  crushed  his  enemy ;  and  like 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  —  let  me 
add  Wolseley  —  he  showed  that  he  un- 
derstood the  value  of  the  base  of  the 
sea,  a  truth  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
British  chiefs. 

The  character  of  Cromwell's  pam* 
paign  in  Ireland,  and  his  superiority  in 
operations  in  the  field,  will  be  manifest 
if  we  turn  to  the  Irish  campaigns  of 
William  III.,  fifty  years  afterwards. 
Cromwell  had  some  advantages  denied 
his  successor  ;  he  was  not  opposed  by  a 
foreign  army  ;  and  he  had  the  absolute 
command  of  the  sea,  partly  closed  to 
William  in   1689-01.     But  he   acted. 
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from  the  first,  on  a  settled  purpose,  and 
with  admirable  skill  and  judgment ;  he 
struck  home  and  hard,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  ;  he  husbanded  his 
men,  and  made  no  useless  marches ; 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  overrun  the 
island  until  resistance  had  nearly  ceased. 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
fixed  design ;  he  almost  allowed  Lon- 
donderr}'  to  fall ;  he  lost  an  army  before 
the  Boyne  by  disease  ;  he  was  baffled, 
and  all  but  ruined,  by  Sarsfield  —  a 
soldier  of  remarkable  promise  — he  was 
held  at  bay,  and  beaten  at  Limerick  ; 
he  wasted  thousands  of  men  in  fruitless 
movements ;  he  never  attempted  to 
secure  the  base  of  the  sea,  which  he 
might  have  secured,  had  he  understood 
its  value  ;  he  never  turned  to  the  best 
account  the  immense  superiority  of  his 
disciplined  troops  over  the  rude  levies 
of  the  Irish  generals  ;  and,  very  possi- 
bly, he  would  have  failed  but  for  the 
judicious  advice  of  one  great  man, 
Marlborough.  The  result,  too,  as  was 
to  be  expected  —  for  war  is  seldom  a 
game  of  chance — corresponded  to  the 
essential  difference  in  military  worth 
of  the  two  commanders.  Cromwell 
subjugated  Ireland  with  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
with  little  loss.  William  must  have 
had  fully  forty  thousand,  and  did  not 
attain  his  end  until  after  three  years, 
and  threw  away  the  flower  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  ;  and,  even  at  the  last,  he  was 
compelled  to  negotiate,  and  to  accept 
the  unfortunate  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

Leaving  Ire  ton  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland — the  work  was  thor- 
oughly and  terribly  done  —  Cromwell 
was  in  London  in  the  early  summer  of 
1650.  By  this  time  Presbyterian  and 
Boyalist  Scotland  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  the  Bump  at  Westminster  ;  for 
Ftesbyterianism  and  the  Independents 
had  been  long  at  feud ;  and  sternly 
Protestant  as  the  nation  was,  it  had  not 
forgotten  its  native  kings,  and  it  fiercely 
resented  the  tragedy  of  Whitehall. 
The  Independents,  supreme  in  the 
Commons,  placed  Cromwell  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  though  the  command,  it  is 
said,  was  offered  to  Fairfax,  who  re- 
fused it  owing  to  his  Presbyterian  sym- 


pathies. Cromwell,  seconded  by  a  fleet, 
and  holding  the  coast,  had  crossed  the 
Border  towards  the  close  of  July  ;  and 
he  was  soon  in  sight  of  the  hills  and  low- 
lands which  encircle  Edinburgh,  then  a 
great  fortress.  He  was  confronted  by 
David  Leslie,  an  experienced  veteran, 
who  had  seen  war  abroad,  and  under- 
stood Cromwell ;  and  the  operations 
that  followed  are  of  extreme  interest, 
for  they  show  how  an  able  professional 
soldier  gained  an  advantage  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  yet  was 
overcome  by  a  man  of  genius. 

Cromwell  was  in  command  of  some 
fifteen  thousand  men,  Leslie  of  perhaps 
twenty-five  thousand  ;  but  the  Puritan 
army  had  no  match  in  war,  and  the 
Scotch  was  crowded  with  bad  levies. 
Leslie  fell  back  at  the  approach  of  his 
enemy,  and  entrenched  himself  in  a 
strong  position,  *'  flankered  "  on  either 
side  by  Edinburgh  and  Leith  ;  his  ob- 
ject being  to  wear  Cromwell  out,  and 
only  to  assail  him  when  in  retreat  and 
weakened.  The  English  commander 
endeavored  to  threaten  his  communica- 
tions and  to  turn  his  right  wing ;  he 
next  menaced  him  from  the  Pentland 
Hills,  and  finally  he  swung  round  to  his 
left ;  but  he  failed  to  draw  from  his 
lair  the  cautious  Scot,  who,  like  Wal* 
lenstein  before  Gustavus,  offered  a 
stubborn  defence  to  a  bold  offensive*. 
Cromwell  fell  back,  baffled,  upon  Dun- 
bar, his  army  greatly  lessenea  by  want 
and  disease ;  and,  upon  this,  Leslie 
broke  up  from  his  camp,  took  a  position 
upon  his  antagonist's  fiank,  and  sent  a 
considerable  detachment  to  close  on  his 
rear  should  he  endeavor  to  effect  his 
escape  by  Berwick.  The  Puritan  chief 
had  been  out-manoeuvred,  and  though 
he  was  not  perhaps  in  imminent  dan* 
ger,  for  he  was  in  communication  with 
the  fieet  at  Dunbar,  he  seemed  doomed 
to  make  an  ii;nominious  retreat.  At 
this  crisis  the  situation  was  changed  by 
a  single  false  movement  made  by  Les- 
lie, and  Cromwell  plucked  from  peril  a 
decisive  victory.  Pressed,  it  is  said,  by 
the  ministers  in  his  camp,  or  more 
probably  by  too  bold  lieutenants,  Leslie 
tried  to  cut  off  his  enemy's  retreat,  and, 
moving  from  his  fiank  position,  he  ex- 
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tended  his  right  so  incautiously  that  it 
was  almost  isolated  in  front  of  a  well- 
concentrated  army.  Cromwell  marked 
his  opportunity,  and  made  all  ready  for 
an  attack  in  full  force  when  his  advanc- 
ing foe  had  committed  himself  to  this 
unwise  movement.  ''  I  saw  my  advan- 
tage,^' he  wrote,  '^  to  attempt  then  on 
the  enemy."  He  combined  a  surprise 
with  a  fierce  offensive ;  his  troops, 
shouting  their  war  cry,  "  The  Lord  of 
Hosts,"  fell  on  the  Scotch  right,  in  the 
early  dawn  of  the  3rd  of  September, 
1650 ;  and  though  Leslie's  soldiers 
made  a  stem  resistance,  Dunbar  ended 
in  a  second  Flodden.  As  the  sun  burst 
through  the  autumn  haze  on  tlie  plain, 
Cromwell  exclaimed,  "  They  run,  I  pro- 
fess they  run ; "  and  then,  calling  on 
his  men  for  a  decisive  effort,  he  gave 
the  word,*  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his 
enemies  be  scattered  ;  like  as  the  mist 
vanisheth,  so  shalt  thou  drive  them 
away ; "  and  he  sent  every  man  and 
horse  against  the  dissolving  fugitives. 
The  rout  was  complete ;  Leslie  had 
soon  no  army ;  and  Cromwell,  whose 
foes  had  thought  him  lost,  had  become 
master  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Dunbar  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
Rossbach  ;  but  Salamanca  is  a  closer 
parallel,  for  Cromwell,  like  "Wellington, 
had  been  out-generalled  ;  and  both  drew 
a  triumph  out  of  the  jaws  of  danger. 
The  victory,  too,  of  each  chief  was 
due  to  the  same  circumstance  in  both 
cases  ;  the  enemy  had  imprudently  ex- 
tended a  wing,  in  order  to  envelop  the 
force  before  him  ;  and  a  false  stroke, 
met  by  a  daring  counter-stroke,  led  to 
the  rout  of  Leslie  and  to  the  defeat  of 
Marmont.  Dunbar,  however,  was  far 
the  most  decisive  battle  ;  and  Crom- 
well, I  think,  surpassed  Wellington  in 
his  energy  in  making  the  most  of  vic- 
tory. A  series  of  operations  followed 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  in 
detail.  Presbyterian  Scotland  had  been 
smitten  at  Dunbar ;  but  it  made  im- 
mense exertions  to  turn  the  scale  of  f  or- 


1  Cromweirs  short  speeches  to  his  soldiers  are 
fuU  of  genius.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his 
words, "  They  that  made  them  are  like  unto  them; " 
«omparing  the  Cavaliers  before  Naseby  to  the 
makers  of  idols. 


tune  ;  and  Boyallst  Scotland  crowned 
Charles  II.,  and  sent  levies  in  thou- 
sands into  the  field,  from  the  High- 
lands and  the  great  feudal  districts. 
Leslie,  joined  with  Hamilton,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  commander  at 
Preston,  were  soon  at  the  head  of  an 
army  formidable  at  least  in  numbers  ; 
and  Cromwell  was  detained  until  win- 
ter set  in  by  the  siege  of  Edinburgh, 
which  held  out  bravely,  and  by  crush- 
ing irregular  risings  in  the  west.  Hos- 
tilities were  resumed  in  the  spring  of 
1651 ;  but  Cromwell  was  Ul  for  many 
weeks,  and  his  operations  were  of  no 
importance,  and  indeed  were  for  a 
time  suspended.  He  had  recovered  his 
health  by  the  early  summer,  and  once 
more  he  pivoted  round  Leslie,  threat- 
ening his  communications,  harassing 
his  flanks,  and  endeavoring  to  draw 
him  from  a  central  position  which  he 
occupied  between  Linlithgow  and  Stir- 
ling. The  Scottish  chief  stood  on  the 
defensive  again,  repeating  the  tactics  of 
the  year  before  ;  but  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  waiting  game  by  the 
impatience  of  the  young  king  and  his 
nobles,  gallant  Cavaliers,  but  untaught 
by  misfortune.  Charles  had  still  a 
large  party  in  England ;  his  adherents 
promised  that  London  would  rise 
against  the  Bump  if  he  would  but  ad- 
vance, and  that  many  counties  would 
declare  for  him  ;  and,  like  his  ill-fated 
kinsman  in  1745,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
bold  dash  southwards,  and  to  strike  for 
his  ancestral  crown. 

Leslie  and  Hamilton  were  across  the 
Border,  making  for  Carlisle,  in  the  first 
days  of  August,  at  the  head  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  men ;  and  ere 
long  they  had  reached  Lancashire, 
drawing  towards  Wales  and  the  line  of 
the  Severn,  where  they  hoped  thou- 
sands would  flock  to  their  standards. 
Cromwell,  meanwhile,  had  occupied 
Pife  ;  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
move  northward  was  to  operate  on  the 
communications  of  his  foe  ;  but  his  let- 
ters prove,  I  think,  that  he  took  tliis 
course  in  order  to  leave  open  the  way 
into  England,  and  to  lure  the  Scottish 
army  on  to  destruction.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the 
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enemy  had  been  fully  developed,  he 
sent  off  his  lieutenant,  Lambert,  in 
pursuit ;  and  orders  were  despatched  to 
another  chief,  Harrison,  to  occupy  and 
detain  the  Scotch  in  front.  Charles 
and  his  army  had  continued  to  advance, 
while  their  ruin  was  being  thus  as- 
sured ;  they  found  no  friendly  succors 
on  their  way ;  the  trusted  Boyalists 
would  not  rise  ;  desertion  and  sickness 
thinned  the  ranks  ;  and  the  king  halted 
at  last  at  Worcester,  his  troops  refusing 
to  move  a  step  further.  During  the 
progress  of  this  calamitous  march, 
Lambert  and  Harrison  had  harassed 
and  beaten  the  enemy ;  and  Cromwell 
had  prepared  his  decisive  overthrow. 
He  marched  directly  southwards  at  first, 
in  order,  probably,  to  cover  London ; 
and  his  march,  an  average  of  twenty 
miles  a  day,  must  be  considered  a  grand 
effort,  and  proves  the  efficiency  of  his 
peerless  army.  He  swung  his  left 
round,  when  made  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion and  state  of  the  hostile  army,  and, 
having  effected  his  junction  with  his 
two  lieutenants,  he  was  at  Worcester  in 
the  first  days  of  September,  at  the  head 
of  perhaps  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
the  largest  force  he  had  ever  com- 
manded. 

The  battle  that  followed,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  had  features  in 
common  with  that  of  Sedan  ;  but  Leslie 
was  a  better  chief  than  MacMahon. 
The  Scotch  army,  perhaps  fifteen  thou- 
sand strong,  held  Worcester  upon  both 
banks  of  the  Severn,  the  right  occupy- 
ing the  suburb  of  St.  John,  the  centre 
and  left  outside  the  town,  and  close  to 
the  line  of  the  old  walls,  protected  by  a 
fort  called  the  Royal  Fort,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  strong  outwork.  Crom- 
well, turning  to  account  his  superiority 
of  force,  and  wishing  to  strike  a  deci- 
sive blow,  resolved  to  surround  and 
overwhelm  the  enemy,  as  Moltke  made 
preparations  to  hem  in  the  French 
army,  at  Sedan,  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. For  this  purpose  he  had  seized  a 
bridge  on  the  Severn,  at  Upton,  lower 
down  the  stream  ;  and  he  sent  a  con- 
siderable detachment  to  the  western 
bank,  in  order  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Teme,  an  affluent  of  the  Severn, 
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which  joins  the  river  a  short  distance 
below  Worcester,  and  intersects  the 
plain  that  spreads  up  to  St.  John.  Les- 
lie, however,  more  watchful  than  Mac- 
Mahon, broke  down  the  bridges  upon 
the  Teme ;  this  delayed  Cromwell  for 
many  hours,  and  meanwhile  Leslie 
worked  hard  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  the  place  and  his  camp,  and  to  in- 
spire his  enfeebled  men  with  confi- 
dence. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anni- 
versary of  Dunbar,  I'leetwood,  one  of 
Cromwell's    most   trusted   lieutenants, 
endeavored  to  get  across  the  Teme,  on 
a  bridge  constructed  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  for  some  time  he  was  driven  ■  back 
with  loss,  the  Scotch  pouring  down  in 
force  from  the  plain,  and  striking  the 
assailants  from  a  position  of  vantage. 
But  Cromwell  had  made  a  second  bridge 
at  the  angle  where  the  Teme  and  the 
Severn  met ;  and,  perceiving  that  Fleet- 
wood was  brought  to  a  stand,  he  crossed 
the  Severn  from  the  eastern  bank,  and, 
bringing  with  him  some   of   his    best 
troops,    passed    the   second  bridge,  it 
would  seem  unchecked,  and  fell  in  full 
force  on  the  enemy's  fiank,  which  soon 
yielded  to  the  twofold  pressure.    Fleet- 
wood and  Cromwell  having  mastered 
the  Teme,  now  advanced  into  the  plain 
beyond  ;  a  terrible  and  bloody  encoun- 
ter followed  ;  the  Scotch,  who  had  lined 
every  hedge  with  musketry,  fought  with 
the  stubborn  energy  of  their  race  ;  but 
superiority  of  numbers  gradually  told, 
and  they  were  driven  headlong  through 
the  streets  of  St.  John  into  Worcester, 
already  a   scene   of   carnage.    Leslie, 
however,  would    not   confess    defeat ; 
astride  on  the  river,  he  had  a  shoi*t  line 
against  the  enemy  on  both  banks  ;  and, 
collecting  every  available  man,  he  made 
a   desperate  sally  against    Cromwell's 
force,    weakened   by   the    detachment 
sent  across  the  Teme,  and  struggled  to 
restore  the  still  doubtful  battle.    The 
guns  of  Fort  Royal  covered  the  move- 
ment, and  seem  to  have  been  extremely 
well    served,  and  for  a    moment   the 
Scottish  chief  successfully  made  head 
against  the  advancing  enemy.    Crom- 
well, however,  quickly    recrossed    the 
Severn,  and   hastened  to  support  his. 
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men  on  the  eastern  bank ;  '^  as  stiff  a 
contest  as  ever  was  seen  took  place  ; " 
but  the  Puritan  soldiery  were  resolved 
to  win  ;  and  Leslie's  troops,  borne  back 
BXid  defeated,  were  at  last  forced  into 
the  streets  of  Worcester.  Fort  Royal 
was  stormed  as  evening  fell ;  and  the 
remains  of  the  Scottish  army  were 
stouck  down  in  thousands,  or  captured 
in  heaps  as  they  tried  to  escape.  The 
victory  of  Cromwell  was  more  than 
complete ;  "  this,''  he  wrote,  '*  hath, 
indeed,  been  a  glorious  mercy;"  the 
forces  of  the  invaders  were  simply  blot- 
ted out,  and  scarcely  a  Scot  recrossed 
the  Border. 

The  second  civil  war  came  to  an 
end  at  Worcester ;  the  Royalist  cause 
seemed  forever  lost,  and  Charles  es- 
caped with  difficulty,  a  discredited  fugi- 
tive. Cromwell  finally  sheathed  his 
invincible  sword  —  but  the  monarchy 
had  fallen  ;  the  Rump  was  but  a  name, 
and  the  conqueror  and  the  Puntan 
army  were  masters  of  a  revolutionary 
State.  Within  a  few  months  the  re- 
mains of  the  Parliament  were  driven 
from  Westminster  by  Oliver  and  his 
troops,  a  coup  d'itat  for  which  he  was 
not  to  blame,  and  for  seven  years  En- 
gland was  under  the  sway  of  Puritan- 
ism and  its  illustrious  chief.  I  cannot 
dwell  on  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  a  splen- 
did despotism,  in  which  force,  though 
grandly  directed,  was  scarcely  re- 
strained ;  but  a  word  must  be  said  of  its 
noble  achievements.  England,  fallen 
from  her  high  place  in  Europe,  became 
greater  than  she  had  ever  been  ;  she 
stood  out  chief  of  the  Protestant  pow- 
ers ;  she  vindicated  her  claim  to  rule 
the  seas ;  she  subdued  her  rival,  the 
Dutch  Republic  ;  the  conquest  of  Ja- 
maica and  her  supremacy  in  the  Med- 
iterranean were  the  prelude  to  the  great 
drama  of  her  march  to  empire.  Mag- 
nificent, too,  as  was  her  position  abroad, 
there  were  grand  features  in  her  gov- 
ernment at  home.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  brought  under  her  sway.  Scotch 
and  Irish  representatives  sate  at  West- 
minster, in  the  Assembly  which  had 
replaced  her  Parliament ;  her  polity 
and  her  law  were  reformed  ;  her  affairs 
were    managed   with  a  wise    energy 


scarcely  seen  even  in  the  days  of  ihe^ 
Cecils.  Her  advance  in  prosperity  was- 
also  marked,  spite  of  confiscations  and 
harsh  measures,  the  wealth  of  the 
landed  gentry  increased ;  the  towns- 
made  astonishing  progress,  and  the  im- 
provement of  Scotland,  and,  above  all^. 
of  Ireland,  held  down  as  they  were, 
was  not  doubtful.  H^avy,  too,  as  was 
the  Protector's  hand  on  "  rebels  "  and 
'' malignants "  who  dared  to  stir,  and 
severe  as  was  the  Puritan  yoke  on  the 
fallen  Church,  and  on  all  that  savored 
of  Rome,  still -the  creed  of  the  Inde* 
pendents  bore  fiiiit ;  religious  freedom 
largely  prevailed  ;  and  even  the  Cath- 
olics of  England  enjoyed  peace. 

The  rule  of  Cromwell  was  a  splendid 
forecast  of  what  the  empire  was  to  be  ; 
this  was  the  triumph  of  his  powers  as  & 
statesman  ;  and  assuredly  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever 
directed  the  national  fortunes.  Yet 
apart  from  the  transitory  nature  of  hia 
power,  there  were  two  marked  defects 
in  the  Protector's  policy.  Conservative 
and  tenacious  like  so  many  of  his  race,, 
he  clung  to  the  ideas  of  his  youth  in. 
considering  Spain  the  enemy  England 
should  chiefly  dread  ;  and  he  acceler- 
ated the  growth  of  that  French  suprem- 
acy which  it  was  the  work  of  William 
III.  to  put  down.  The  second  error 
of  Cromwell  had  worse  results,  felt 
through  centuries,  to  the  present  hour.. 
His  conquest  of  Ireland  cazmot  be  con- 
demned, but  the  immense  confiscations, 
he  carried  out  in  Ireland,  and  his  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  Puritan  colony  on 
the  necks  of  a  vanquished  Catholic 
nation,  were  not  wise  or  enlightened 
measures.  Excuses,  no  doubt,  may  be 
made  for  him.  Catholic  Ireland  was 
stained  with  foul  deeds  of  blood  ;  con- 
fiscation was  the  meed  of  rebellion,  and 
the  Irish  policy  of  Cromwell,  stem  as  it 
was,  had  many  parallels  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Still  his  *'  settlement  '* 
of  Ireland  was  rather  the  work  of  a 
Puritan  zealot  than  of  a  statesman  ;  and 
if  it  procured  peace  for  a  time,  it  has 
had  evil  results.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quences have  been  since  apparent; 
thousands  of  gallant  exiles  left  Ireland 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  foes  of  England  ;, 
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Catholic  Ireland  still  hates  the  British 
name  ;  and  a  servile  agrarian  war  in 
Ireland  has  been  a  source  of  perennial 
misery. 

Cromwell  died  towards  the  end  of 
1658,  the  undisputed  head  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.  Yet  tokens  had  ap- 
peared that  the  settlement  of  the  sword 
would  terminate  with  that  great  exist- 
ence. Plots  against  bis  life  bad  of  late 
been  frequent ;  be  had  recently  dis- 
solved the  Assembly  at  Westminster ; 
there  had  been  angry  stirrings  in  sev- 
eral counties.  The  rule  of  Puritanism, 
in  fact,  could  not  have  lasted  ;  it  was 
like  a  thundercloud  moving  against  the 
wind ;  it  was  the  transient  creation  of 
a  man  of  genius  embodying  a  phase  of 
a  religious  sentiment;  it  was  not 
founded  in  the  settled  traditions,  the 
sympathies,  or  the  convictions  of  En- 
gland. From  the  day  when  the  head  of 
Charles  fell,  a  reaction  set  in,  full  of 
silent  force,  in  favor  of  the  discrowned 
martyr ;  the  fire  of  loyalty  lived  in  its 
ashes  ;  the  persecuted  Churchman  and 
the  oppressed  Cavalier  appealed  not  in 
vain  to  the  hearts  of  a  people  of  gener- 
ous natures  and  humane  feeling.  Nor 
could  Puritanism,  with  its  ascetic  ideal 
and  its  severity,  find  a  permanent  root 
in  the  *'  merry  England  "  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  shocked  the  human- 
ity of  the  land  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  land  of  Bacon  ;  and 
it  was  weakened  by  the  contempt  of 
forms  and  the  religious  freedom  which 
it  tried  to  inculcate.  The  Protectorate 
disappeared  in  a  few  months  ;  and  if 
the  Bestoration  did  not  undo  the  first 
great  work  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
did  not  shake  the  basis  of  English 
liberty,  it  completely  effaced  the  r^ime 
of  Cromwell ;  and  Puritanism  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  wild  orgie  of  licentiousness 
and  corrupt  extravagance.  Even  the 
memory  of  the  great  usurper  was 
branded  ;  he  was  denounced  and  scoffed 
at  for  a  century  and  a  half  ;  but  history 
has  done  him  justice  at  last,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
of  our  rulers. 

I  have  briefly  examined  his  deeds  as 
a  soldier ;  what  place  does  he  hold 
among  great  warriors  ?    He  had  most 


of  the  gifts  of  famous  chiefs  :  imagina- 
tion, judgment,  administrative  power, 
the  faculty  of  command  in  the  highest 
degree,  resolution,  boldness,  and  above 
all  insight  and  readiness  in  the  field  of 
battle.  Had  he  had  the  training  of 
Turenne  or  Cond^,  he  probably  might 
have  equalled  both,  but  Cromwell  never 
beheld  war  until  he  had  passed  his 
fortieth  year  ;  he  was  usually  opposed 
to  inferior  men,  and  he  was  certainly 
outmanoeuvred  on  the  only  occasion 
when  his  adversary  was  a  real  soldier. 
He  was  a  great  military  genius,  never- 
theless  ;  he  exhibited  the  gifts  of  a  true 
strategist  at  Preston,  and  in  his  cam* 
paign  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  would  have 
crushed  Charles  in  a  few  months  had 
he  held  from  the  first  the  place  of  Es- 
sex. As  a  tactician  he  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank,  deficient  as  he  may  have 
been  in  routine  ;  he  had  pre-eminently 
the  skill  to  which  the  victories  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  mainly  due* ; 
he  always  seized  the  occasion  when  his 
horsemen  could  be  launched  forward 
with  powerful  effect ;  and  he  always 
kept  a-  reserve  in  hand  to  follow  up  and 
assure  success.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ment as  a  chief,  however,  was  the 
organization  of  his  renowned  army  ;  hi3 
capacity  in  this  respect  was  wonderful^ 
and  he  unquestionably  fashioned  an 
instrument  of  war,  of  strength  and  tem- 
per so  complete  and  flawless  that  En- 
gland has  never  possessed  its  equal. 
William  O'Connor  Morris. 


"TREASURES." 

Domestic  servants  whose  master  I 
have  been  in  reality  or  in  name  — 
these  are  my  "treasures."  It  is  as 
well  to  state  this  at  the  outset ;  other- 
wise some  readers  of  this  magazine 
might  consider  the  title  a  delusion  aad 
a  snare. 

There  are  "treasures"  and  "treas- 
ures." There  is  the  servant  who  is 
handed  over  to  you  as  a  paragon  of  per- 
fection —  afterwards  you  often  wonder 
why — and  there  is  the  one  who  estab- 
lishes a  right  to  the  title  by  honest  and 
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faithful  service,  by  evincing  a  genuine 
regai'd  for,  and  interest  in,  your  well- 
being.  Also  there  is  the  servant  who 
is  a  ^'  treasure  "  because  he  or  she  is  a 
curiosity. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  joined 
my  regiment  in  Ireland,  a  boy  of  eigh- 
teen, thoughtful  only  of  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  ignoi*ant  of  its  cares  and 
anxieties.  The  captain  of  my  company, 
a  worthy  old  soldier — young  captains 
'  were  scarce  in  those  days  —  was  kind- 
ness itself,  and  I  always  look  back  with 
grateful  feelings  to  the  paternal  interest 
he  took  in  me,  the  kind  word  he  always 
had  for  rae,  and  the  firm  but  gentle 
reproof  he  administered  to  me  when 
reproof  was  necessary. 

One  of  his  first  acts  of  kindness  lay 
in  his  selecting,  after  much  thought, 
an  old  soldier  of  the  company  as  ray 
soldier-servant,  in  whose  tender  care 
he  placed  me.  John  Dodd,  who  was 
one  of  the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  regi- 
ment, was  one  of  the  best  officer's  ser- 
vants I  have  ever  come  across.  He 
was  not  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  indeed, 
his  countenance  was  at  first  view  rather 
repellent.  His  complexion  was  of  the 
boiled -lobster  hue,  his  eyes  were  blue 
but  water}',  and  he  wore  a  big  red 
moustache  and  long  red  Dundreary 
whiskers  which  harmonized  ill  both 
with  the  crimson  of  his  face  and  the 
scarlet  of  his  coat.  Yet  the  watery 
eyes  had  withal  a  soft  sympathetic  look, 
and  beneath  the  scarlet  jacket  beat  as 
gentle  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  woman. 

John  Dodd  saw  at  once  that  I  was 
green,  very  green,  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  the  military 
world.  Yet  he  never  traded  or  pre- 
sumed on  my  greenness.  He  treated 
me  as  the  boy  I  was,  yet  with  the  re- 
spect due  from  the  good  soldier  to  his 
officer.  He  taught  me  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do ;  he  instilled  habits  of 
punctuality  and  neatness.  I  well  re- 
member how,  on  calling  me  one  morn- 
ing after  a  "big  night'*  at  mess,  he 
looked  at  me  sorrowfully,  as  I  lay  in 
bed  feeling  very  miserable  and  not 
a  little  ashamed,  and,  shaking  his 
rubicund  head,  suggested  quietly  that 
late  hours  and  drinks  were  things  to 


be  avoided.  Poor  old  Dodd  I  he  drank 
like  a  fish  himself,  I  verily  believe, 
though  he  "carried  it"  so  well  that 
never  once  did  I  see  him  the  worse 
for  liquor,  never  once  did  anything  but 
the  increased  radiance  of  his  counte- 
nance and  an  almost  imperceptible 
tremor  betray  his  bibulous  propensities. 
Wrong  as  it  may  seem  for  me  to  say  so, 
while  I  took  his  admonition  to  heart  and 
resolved  thenceforward  to  abjure  late 
hours  and  excessive  joviality,  I  neve> 
the  less  could  not  help  entertaining  a 
certain  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
knowing  old  soldier,  who  could  enjoy 
his  drink  so  diplomatically  as  to  appear 
always  void  of  offence. 

In  course  of  time  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  India.  John  Dodd,  how- 
ever, with  his  good-conduct  medal  and 
his  five  good-conduct  badges,  was  de- 
tailed to  remain  at  home  and  join  the 
regimental  dep6t.  Before  we  left,  the 
honest  old  soldier  presented  me  with 
an  ink-stand  and  a  tobacco-pouch.  The 
latter,  which  is  by  me  while  I  write, 
was  made  out  of  the  skin  of  a  wild  cat 
he  had  shot  in  New  Zealand.  Ab  a  last 
parting  gift,  he  brought  to  my  quaiters 
the  day  before  we  embarked  at  Queens- 
town  a  very  ugly  pin-cushion  which 
he.  had  made  with  great  care  and  skill 
of  pieces  of  red,  buff,  blue,  and  vari- 
colored cloths,  ornamented  with  white 
beads,  with  forget-me-nots  worked  in 
blue  and  green  beads  in  the  centre,  and 
the  words  "  Remember  me  "  in  brown 
beads  beneath.  He  and  his  wife  both 
wept  over  me.  At  least  a  dozen  times 
did  he  wish  me  good-bye,  sobbing  the 
while  like  a  child  ;  and  when  the  final 
parting  came,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  the  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes, 
for  I  felt  that  in  leaving  him  I  was 
losing  not  only  a  trusty  servant,  but  a 
real,  kind-hearted  friend. 

Honest  John  Dodd  I  You  have  long 
ago  been  laid  to  rest,  your  soldiering 
days  are  long  since  passed,  but  your 
earnest  devotion  and  disinterested 
thoughtfulness  will  remain  ever  fresh 
in  my  memory. 

My  next  "  treasure  '*  was  a  faithful 
old  Hindoo  "  bearer"  (or  valet)  named 
Suraj  something  or    other,  whom  my 
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brother  subalterns  dabbed  Sir  Boger. 
What  a  good  fellow  he  was!  How 
angry  I  used  to  be  because  he  would 
not  speak  English,  and  because  I  could 
not  speak  Hindustani  I  But  all  the 
anger  was  on  my  side  ;  ?ie  was  always 
patient,  long-suffering,  and  willing, 
careful  of  my  interests  and  as  true  as 
steel. 

On  returning  from  leave  during  my 
first  hot-weather  in  India,  Sir  Bogei*, 
whom  I  had  left  in  charge  of  my  bunga- 
low and  belongings,  greeted  me  in  the 
verandah  with  a  present  in  the  shape 
of  a  tailless  parrot  enclosed  within  a 
cruelly  diminutive  cage.  Knowing  how 
the  guileless  Hindoo  will  often  almost 
pluck  an  old  bird  to  pass  it  off  as  a 
young  one,  I  at  first  feared  that  even 
the  wary  Sir  Boger  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  one  of  his  unscrupulous  coun- 
trymen ;  and  while  thanking  him  for 
his  gift,  I  threw  out  a  hint  at  the  bare 
possibility  of  the  bird  being  an  old  one, 
in  which  case  I  should  never  be  able  to 
teach  him  to  talk.  The  poor  old  bear- 
er's feelings  were  wounded  at  the  very 
suggestion.  ^'No,  sahib,"  he  said  in 
an  aggrieved  tone,  "  he  not  ole  bird,  he 
young  bird  1  I  buy  him  soon  after  mas- 
ter go  away  on  leaf  ;  then  he  all  meat, 
no  hair" — by  which  he  intended  to 
convey  that  the  parrot  when  purchased 
was  scarcely  fledged. 

To  atone  for  my  apparent  ungracious- 
ness I  took  the  greatest  interest  in  that 
bird.  I  provided  him  with  a  palatial 
cage,  and  many  hours  of  those  long 
hot-weather  days  did  I  devote  to  liis 
education.  After  covering  the  cage 
over  with  a  cloth,  I  used  to  sit  alongside 
and  repeat  the  same  tomfoolery  over 
and  over  again,  till  I  was  sick  of  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice.  Sir  Boger  and 
the  munshi,  who  was  teaching  nie 
Hindustani,  evinced  an  equally  keen 
interest  in  the  parrot's  instruction. 
They  would  take  turns  of  "Prittee 
P&lee"  and  "P&lee  love  sugar."  It 
was  no  use.  Either  from ''  cussedness  " 
or  from  deficient  cerebral  development 
the  parrot  maintained  a  dogged  silence 
for  the  months  that  I  kept  him  —  a 
silence  only. broken  at  intervals  by  an 
angry,    blood-curdling   screech   and    a 


wrestle  with  the  bars  or  perches  of  his 
cage. 

At  that  time  my  live  stock,  exclusive 
of  horse-flesh,  consisted  of  a  dear  old 
dog,  two  monkeys,  a  mungoose,  a  mina, 
four  squirrels,  a  kitten,  and  a  small 
aviary  full  of  avatavats  and  other  small 
birds.  Early  one  morning,  before  I 
was  out  of  bed,  I  heard  great  ^^  ruc- 
tions" going  on  in  the  thatched  roof  oi 
my  bungalow,  immediately  over  my 
head. 

Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Boger  came  in 
to  call  me,  his  face  literally  beaming 
with  delight.  He  informed  me^jlhat  he 
had  secured  a  valuable  addition  to  my 
miniature  menagerie,  to  wit,  two  young 
wild  cats.  When  dressed  I  went  out 
and  found  two  diabolical-looking  little 
animals  with  collars  and  tethers  on ; 
and  under  the  tree  to  which  they  were 
fastened  was  a  large  inverted  flower- 
pot, in  which  a  door  had  been  made, 
placed  there  by  the  sweeper  under  Sir 
Boger's  directions.  They  were  not 
ordinary  wild  cats  or  jangli  hilliy  that 
was  very  evident,  but  what  they  were  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tell.  They 
had  fox-like  heads,  and  the  most  evil 
expression  I  have  ever  seen  in  man  or 
beast.  The  munshi  said  they  were  ani- 
mals that  fed  on  dead  bodies,  but  as  I 
had  no  dead  bodies  handy,  and  did  not 
want  any,  I  was  never  able  to  verify, 
this  assertion. 

Sir  Boger,  who  was  firmly  convinced 
that  they  would  soon  become  tame  and 
tractable,  would  squat  on  his  heels  by 
the  hour  —  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
"cats"  —  snapping  his  fingers  and 
coaxing  the  brutes  with  every  sort  of 
blandishment.  It  was  very  amusing  to 
watch  the  old  man  at  *' feeding  time," 
pushing  their  saucers  of  bread  and 
milk  within  their  reach  with  a  long 
stick.  His  patience  was  wonderful, 
but  unrewarded.  For  weeks  the  same 
performance  went  on  several  times  a 
day,  but  the  savage  little  beasts,  with 
their  unearthly  cries,  steadily  repudi- 
ated the  delicate  attentions  of  Sir  Boger. 

They  appeared  to  thrive,  until  ono 
morning  one  of  them  was  found  unac- 
countably' dead.  The  other  seemed  to 
pine   so    much  that  at  last  I   had   it 
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killed.  Poor  old  Sir  Roger,  whom  they 
had  cordially  hated  throughout  the  pe- 
riod of  their  acquaiutance  with  him, 
was  quite  distressed.  For  myself,  I 
must  say  I  did  not  share  his  grief  ;  for 
though  I  was  sorry  the  wretched  crea- 
tures had  ever  been  captured  and  placed 
in  confinement,  still  once  they  were 
caught  I  did  not  care  to  let  them  loose 
about  the  place  again  —  especially  if 
they  were  on  the  lookout  for  my  dead 
body. 

Time  passed  till  one  fine  day  the  regi- 
ment received  orders  to  proceed  to  Af- 
ghanistan. I  was  only  allowed  to  take 
one  servant  on  active  service,  and  con- 
sequently as  a  Mussulman  or  low-caste 
Hindoo  was  necessary  to  look  after  my 
inner  man,  and  as  Sir  Roger,  besides 
being  too  old,  was  not  of  sufficiently 
low  caste  to  do  this  work,  I  had  to  part 
with  him. 

The  poor  old  fellow  was  very  down- 
cast, called  me  his  father  and  mother, 
hoped  I  would  come  back  from  the  war 
a  lord  sahib,  and  so  on.  Mine  was  the 
loss,  however,  for  a  valuable  servant 
like  Sir  Roger  soon  found  another  mas- 
ter, whereas  I  had  to  take  in  his  place 
a  lanky,  oily-tongued  Mohammedan,  a 
man  with  a  perpetual  grievance,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  high-sounding  though  com- 
mon name  of  Khuda  Bakhsh  (the  gift 
of  God). 

This  beauty  soon  tired  of  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  Khyber  in  winter,  and  be- 
came very  discontented  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  we  had  gone  farther  up-country, 
and  moved  to  a  detached  post  in  the 
turbulent  Shinwaii  country,  that  Khuda 
Bakhsh^s  discomfort  and  dislike  of  ac- 
tive service  caused  his  grandmother  to 
die  hundreds  of  miles  away  at  Allaha- 
bad—  a  bereavement  which  necessi- 
tated his  immediate  return  to  India. 
A  native  servant's  mother  or  grand- 
mother will  die  for  him  again  and  again 
in  the  most  magnanimous  way  when- 
ever he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  place. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  lose  Khuda  Bakhsh, 
in  spite  of  the  high  character  which  I 
had  received  with  him.  He  had  drawn 
fabulous  wages  for  some  months,  had 
been  fitted  out  with  warm  clothes  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  blankets,  and,  as 


far  as  he  was  concerned,  had  done 
pretty  well ;  yet  I  felt  rather  **  up  a 
tree"  to  know  how  I  should  replace 
him  on  active  service  in  an  enemy's 
country,  especially  at  this  out-of-the- 
way  place,  detached  from  the  line  of 
communications. 

To  my  surprise  and  relief,  however, 
a  substitute  was  instantly  forthcoming. 
This  was  a  Madrasi  Christian  named 
Erancis,  a  man  with  excellent  chits 
(testimonials)  and  a  great  deal  too  good 
a  knowledge  of  English,  for  he  could 
both  speak  and  write  it.  But  beggars 
cannot  be  choosers,  so  I  took  him.  We 
got  on  pretty  well  for  a  few  days.  He 
seemed  intelligent  and  willing. 

We  went  out  for  some  days  on  an 
expedition,  moving  with  as  little  bag- 
gage as  possible.  One  camel  was  al- 
lowed for  the  kits  of  every  eight  officers, 
and,  as  the  camels  were  to  be  loaded  as 
lightly  as  possible,  each  officer  was 
only  able  to  take  a  flannel  shirt,  a  pair 
of  socks,  soap,  towel,  and  toothbrush. 
Francis,  who  was  with  the  camel  on 
which  my  kit  was  carried,  carefully 
contrived  to  lose  my  small  bundle.  As 
a  consequence,  when  I  wanted  a 
change,  I  was  obliged  to  undress  and 
wash  my  shirt  aud  socks  in  a  stream, 
letting  them  dry  afterwards  in  the  luck- 
ily broiling  May  sun,  while  I  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  with  my  helmet  on  my 
head  and  a  borrowed  towel  girt  about 
my  loins. 

This  little  episode  did  not  increase 
my  affection  for  Francis.  Nor  was  that 
worthy  exactly  happy  and  contented, 
for  the  dangers  of  actual  warfare  dis- 
turbed his  equanimity.  Hitherto  he 
had  passed  his  time  in  comparative 
safety  in  the  stationary  camps  on  the 
line  of  communications  near  the  base  at 
Peshawur.  Accordingly,  when  we  got 
back  to  camp  after  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  our  expedition,  Francis  also 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  grand- 
mother, or  his  mother* —  I  forget  which. 

My  next  venture  was  a  camel-boy 
named  Mdghi,  a  very  respectable  young 
Punjabi  Mussulman,  who,  having  been 
sent  by  his  father  to  enlist  in  a  native 
cavalry  regiment,  had  fallen  amongst 
thieves  at  Loodiana,  in  the  shap^  of 
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! gamblers,  who  fleeced  him.  Unable  to 
enlist  and  buy  a  horse,  and  ashamed  to 
return  to  his  respected  parent,  he  had 
taken  service  as  a  sarwdn  (camel-driver) 

■  and  gone  to  the  front.  Being  an  intel- 
ligent and  energetic  boy,  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  duffadar ;  but, 
numerous  camels  having  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  his  office  became  a  sinecure, 
and  I  was  thus  able  to  get  him  as  a 
private    servant.     As    he    could    only 

■  speak  Punjabi,  of  which  I  hardly  knew 
a  word,  our  conversation  was  mostly 
carried  on  by  dumb  show.  However, 
he  soon  picked  up  Hindustani,  and  in  a 
short  time  became  a  smart,  hard-work- 
ing servant,  always  faultlessly  turned 
out.    I  grew  to  like  the  boy  very  much, 

;and  congratulated  myself  on  having 
accidentally  become  the  possessor  of 
such  a  treasure. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  returned  to 
India,  a  cash-box  in  my  quarters  was 
'CUt  open,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  abstracted  from  it.  M^hi 
was  the  very  last  person  to  be  suspected 
of  the  theft.  Moreover,  it  occurred 
when  I  was  at  mess,  where  Mdghi  was 
waiting  at  table  behind  my  chair.  I 
happened  to  go  over  to  my  quarters  im- 
mediately after  mess,  and  discovered 
the  theft.  I  sent  for  M^hi.  I  might 
.as  well  have  questioned  the  Sphinx. 
To  all  appearances  he  was  as  innocent 
as  my  colonel.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  the  boy  was  caught  en  flagrant 
delit  stealing  from  a  brother-servant 
who  had  saved  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  with  a  view  to  getting  married. 

Of  course  it  was  a  case  of  cherckez  la 
femme.  It  came  out  that  Mr.  Mdghi 
had  a  lady  friend  in  the  bazaar,  and, 
his  generosity  to  her  being  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  his  monthly  wage,  he  had 
resorted  to  gambling  to  provide  funds. 
Games  of  chance  having  proved  alto- 
gether too  precarious  a  method  of  en- 
suring a  steady  and  regular  supply  of 
the  needful,  he  had  adopted  the  more 
certain  one  of  directly  substituting  tuum 
for  meum.  It  also  transpired  that  he 
had  slipped  across  from  the  mess-house 
to  my  quarters,  ripped  open  the  cash- 
box  with  a  knife,  abstracted  the  cash 
^(leaving  the  notes),  and  returned  to  the 


mess  in  time  to  change  my  plate  for  the 
next  course,  with  that  placid  and  stolid 
countenance  so  peculiar  to  the  Oriental. 
The  last  time  I  saw  poor  M^hi,  he 
was  handcuffed  and  chained,  under  es- 
cort to  P ,  to  do  "  six  months  hard  " 

in  the  gaol  at  that  place. 

It  was  now  that  an  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment who  was  leaving  for  England 
handed  me  over  his  treasure  —  a  high- 
caste  Hindoo  named  Damri.  The  char- 
acter I  received  with  him  could  not 
have  been  surpassed.  He  was  indeed  a 
most  capable  and  excellent  servant, 
though  his  caste  was  rather  a  stumbling- 
block.  He  was  obliged  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  every  morning  to  his 
ablutions  and  puja  (worship),  after 
which  he  would  eat  his  roti-khdna  ^  clad 
in  nothing  but  a  loin-cloth,  no  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  weather.  Once 
when  I  was  ill  I  wanted  him  to  remove 
an  empty  cup,  in  which  there  had  been 
beef-tea,  from  the  chair  by  my  bedside, 
and  place  some  books  there  instead. 
My  order,  quite  thoughtlessly  given, 
was  too  much  for  the  pious  Hindoo. 
With  a  terrified  look  he  eyed  the  cup  as 
though  it  were  a  snake  or  scorpion, 
backed  softly  out  of  the  room,  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  my 
Mussulman  khidmatgdr  (table-servant), 
directing  him  to  remove  the  offensive 
article  I 

Poor  Damri  I  he  was  a  good  fellow  in 
his  way,  and  a  faithful  servant.  He 
remained  in  my  service  for  nearly  eigh- 
teen months,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, might  have  remained  longer ; 
but,  owing  partly  to  his  dislike  of  the 
Punjab  and  partly  to  my  going  on  sick- 
leave  to  a  hill-station  —  the  native  of 
the  plains  does  not  like  the  hills,  as  a 
rule  —  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave. 

To  effect  his  object,  he  brought  me  a 
telegram  from  Lucknow  addressed  to 
him,  and  informing  him  that  a  law-suit 
about  some  property  belonging  to  his 
family  or  claimed  by  his  family  was 
about  to  come  on,  and  begging  him  to 
repair  with  all  haste  to  Lucknow,  as  his 
evidence  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  case.    He  said  he  would  have  to 

>  Meal ;  llteraUy,  bpoad-f ood  or  bread-meal. 
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start  that  very  afternoon  by  the  mail- 
cart,  leaving  me,  still  barely  convales- 
cent, in  the  lurch  for  a  bearer.  I  told 
him  he  CQuld  go,  and  that  he  need  not 
think  of  returning.  At  this  speech  he 
expressed  surprise,  though  of  course  he 
really  had  not  the  remotest  intention 
of  coming  back.  With  expressions  of 
profound  regret  at  leaving  the  shadow 
of  my  illustrious  presence,  he  hurried 
ofl!  to  catch  the  mail  and  go  down  to  the 
plains. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  saw  him 
swaggering  about  the  bazaar.  Probably 
he  was  waiting  for  a  chum  to  accom- 
pany him  down-country  ;  but,  needless 
to  say,  as  I  had  thought  from  the  first, 
property  and  law-suit  were  alike  the 
offspring  of  a  fertile  imagination. 

For  some  time  afterwards  I  thought 
myself  rather  fortunate  to  possess  ser- 
vants who  were  not  treasures.  They 
"  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way  " 
without  distinguishing  themselves  in 
any  manner.  After  this  I  came  home 
on  long  leave. 

On  my  return  to  India  I  arrived  at 
the  station  in  which  my  regiment  was 
quartered  just  in  time  to  secure  an  ex- 
cellent bearer,  whose  master,  a  staff 
officer,  was  leaving  for  England.  This 
man,  Gunga  Bdm,  was  a  first-rate  head- 
servant,  for  he  kept  the  syces  (grooms), 
sweepers,  and  other  inferior  servants 
up  to  the  mark  in  such  a  lordly  way 
that  they  really  respected  him  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  did  me.  From 
long  service  as  a  servant  to  bachelor 
officers  he  had  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  had  quite  an  extensive 
wardrobe.  He  was  always  turning  out 
in  some  different-colored  gold-laced 
waistcoat,  while  round  his  neck  he  wore 
a  massive  gold  chain,  and  his  pudgy 
brown  fingers  were  covered  with  rings. 
Take  him  all  round  he  was  a  very  supe- 
rior person,  and  so  impressed  with  his 
appearance  and  haughty  demeanor  was 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  that  she 
dubbed  him  "  The  Maharajah,"  a  name 
which  stuck  to  him. 

One  of  the  very  few  objections  I  ha<l 
to  him  was  that  he  was  teaching  him- 
self English,  and  would  while  away  his 
leisure  time  by  scribbling  my  initials  or 


my  name  all  over  the  walls  of  my  house* 
Unfortunately  for  the  Maharajah,  after 
he  had  been  some  six  months  in  my 
service,  I  was  married.  The  immedi- 
ate effect  of  my  marriage  as  regards 
him  was  that  his  monthly  bill  for  lamp- 
oil,  matches,  forage,  blacking,  dogs' 
food,  and  numerous  such  items  disap- 
peared. My  wife  used  to  drive  to  the 
bazaar  and  do  her  own  shopping.  Con- 
sequently the  Maharajah  was  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  make  purchases  on  my 
behalf,  and  make  a  profit  varying  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent.  He  accord- 
ingly quitted  my  service  after  a  short 
time.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  him  for  many 
reasons,  though  of  course  there  was  no 
alternative. 

A  month  or  so  before  the  Mahai*ajah 
left,  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  into 
our  service  an  excellent  hheestie  ^  (water- 
carrier).  To  my  mind  the  bheestie 
is  the  best  class  of  servant  in  India. 
In  nine  cases  oiit  of  ten  he  is  hard- 
working, contented,  faithful,  and  inof- 
fensive ;  and  he  is  gifted  with  more 
pluck  and  endurance  than  all  his  fellow- 
servants  put  together. 

Jdn  Muhammad  was  not  only  all  this, 
but  he  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
having  been  taught,  while  with  his  late 
master,  to  wait  at  table.  We  used  him 
as  bheestie  and  under-khidmatgAr,  and 
seeing  what  admirable  stuff  the  man 
was  made  of,  we  soon  afterwards  pro- 
moted him  to  the  high  office  of  bearer 
and  chief  of  all  the  servants.  He  was 
a  real  treasure  to  us,  and  I  only  hope 
his  next  master  found  him  as  invalu- 
able as  we  did.  Without  exception  he 
was  the  most  honest  and  truthful  ser- 
vant I  ever  came  across  in  India,  and 
his  devotion  to  us,  and  later  to  our 
child,  was  quite  pathetic.  He  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  which  was 
trying  to  my  wife,  just  fresh  out  from 
England  ;  but  she  had  a  pretty  little 
ayah,  also  a  treasure  in  her  way,  who 
acted  as  interpreter  wlien  necessary. 
This  ayah,  by  the  by,  was  one  of  the 
few  natives  of  India  whom  I  have  seen 
blush.  She  was  veiy  vain  of  her  rosy 
cheeks,  and  once  told  my  wife  in  confi- 

1  More  properly,  bihishti;  the  real  meaning  to 
"  an  inhabitant  of  Paradise.'* 
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dence  that,  sweeper's  wife  as  she  was, 
she  had  rather  a  contempt  for  her  fel- 
low-countrymen and  women,  and  was 
certain  that  she  must  have  some  En- 
glish blood  coursing  in  her  veins  I 

Jdn  Muhammad  and  the  ayah  stayed 
with  us  for  the  remainder  of  our  time 
in  India.  When  we  started  on  the  long 
railway  journey  down  to  Bombay,  the 
faithful  Jin  Muhammad  accompanied 
us,  the  little  ayah  being  replaced  by  an 
excellent  Irish  nurse,  the  wife  of  a  ser- 
geant in  another  regiment. 

Jdn  Muhammad's  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion during  that  trying  journey  were 
only  surpassed  by  his  wonderful  self- 
denial  and  devotion  during  the  few  days 
we  spent  in  Bombay.  The  morning  of 
our  arrival  our  baby  was  taken  seriously 
ill,  and  for  three  or  four  days  her  con- 
dition caused  us  the  utmost  anxiety. 
Jdn  Muhammad  took  up  his  abode  on 
a  blanket  stretched  in  the  passage  out- 
Bide  the  door  of  our  rooms.  There  the 
honest  fellow  sat  night  and  day,  bat- 
tling against  sleep,  in  readiness  to  do 
anything  he  could  to  save  the  life  of 
the  little  one  he  loved  so  well.  I  had 
almost  to  order  him  to  go  away  to  his 
meals.  When  the  baby  began  to  mend 
nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  be 
allowed  to  walk  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  carrying  her  tenderly  in  his 
arms,  crooning  to  her,  or  talking  to  her. 
He  had  never  seen  the  sea  in  his  life 
before,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his 
coming  out  to  the  troopship  with  us  in 
the  boat.  He  was  determined  to  see 
the  last  of  us,  and  would  have  gone 
with  us  to  the  world's  end.  When  at 
last  he  had  to  go  down  the  ship's  side 
and  return  to  the  hunder  (quay),  the 
poor  fellow  quite  broke  down.  He 
stood  in  the  boat  waving  to  us  until  he 
reached  the  shore,  and  we  were  no 
longer  able  to  distinguish  him  in  the 
distant  crowd. 

Should  our  fate  ever  lead  us  again  to 
India,  I  only  hope  we  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  once  more  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  honest  Jdn  Muhammad. 

After  a  short  and  uneventful  stay  in 
England,  we  were  sent  to  Dublin,  and 
for  several  years  our  regiment  remained 
in  Ireland. 


So  numerous  are  the  stories  which 
have  been  told  of  Irish  servants  and 
their  peculiarities,  that  our  experiences 
of  them  would  appear  tame.  Never- 
theless, of  the  many  Irish  servants  we 
have  had,  some  few  are  deserving  of 
notice,  and  these  have  been  treasures 
simply  because  they  have  been  curiosi- 
ties. No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of 
Irish  servants  who  are  treasures  for 
other  and  better  reasons,  but  it  does 
not  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  members 
of  the  "  foreign  garrison "  to  secure 
the  services  of  these  excellent  individ- 
uals. Moreover,  the  ways  of  Irish  ser- 
vants, as  a  body,  are  not  well  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  fastidious  En- 
glish people.  No  offence  is  meant.  I 
merely  say  this  because  it  may  be  that 
an  Irish  servant  who  is  a  real  "  jew'l " 
to  an  Irish  master  or  mistress,  is  under- 
rated or  misunderstood  by  the  cold  and 
calculating  Englishman. 

As  in  India,  so  in  Ireland,  servants 
on  leaving  their  places  are  furnished 
with  written  characters.  The  chits  of 
India  are  the  ^'  discharges  "  of  Ireland. 
Every  servant  applying  for  a  place 
sends  or  brings  his  or  her  discharges, 
and  veiy  amusing  these  discharges 
sometimes  are.  I  may  as  well  tell  the 
English  reader  who  contemplates  resi- 
dence in  Ireland,  that  an  unwritten  law 
exists  that  a  servant's  discharge  should 
have  on  it  a  certificate  that  he  or  she 
"is  discharged  having  been  paid  all 
wages  due."  I  suppose,  as  this  is  al- 
most invariably  done,  it  is  a  necessary 
precaution  in  writing  a  discharge.  At 
any  rate  it  is  as  well  to  do  in  Borne  as 
the  Romans  do. 

Bridget  P ,  an  extraordinary  per- 
son, came  to  us  after  we  had  been  some 
time  in  Dublin,  with  an  excellent  dis- 
charge from  a  large  house  in  the  coun- 
try. She  was  a  very  plain  girl  with 
superabundant  spirits  and  a  "gift  of 
the  gab  "  that  would  put  many  a  Na- 
tionalist "  mimber  "  to  the  blush  She 
would  "always  be  talkin' " — to  use 
her  own  expression  —  either  to  us,  the 
other  domestics,  visitors  at  the  door, 
orderlies,  postmen,  messengers,  errand 
boys,  or,  failing  a  listener,  to  herself. 
One  day  a  brother  officer,  who  always 
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blushed  like  a  girl  whea'speaMng  to 
one,  came  to  call  about  two  minutes 
after  we  left  the  house.    Bridget  opened 

the  door  to  him.    "Is  Mrs.  M at 

home  ? "  he  asked,  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair.  "  She  is  not,"  was 
the  reply.  "  She's  afther  goin'  out  this 
minute  wid  the  masther  "  — then,  after 
a  pause  —  "  an'  it's  bad  luck  you  have, 
an'  afther  runnin'  so  hard,  too,  an'  get- 
tin'  so  hot  I  But  shure  they  won't  be 
gone  far ;  you'll  catch  them  if  ye  run 
up  the  sthreet  and  turn  to  yure  lift  I  " 

Bridget  had  an  uncle  and  aunt  living 
in  Dublin  —  at  least,  she  said  so.  The 
consequence  was  that  she  was  fre- 
quently asking  for  an  ''evening  out." 
We  always  thought  the  uncle  was  a 
most  hospitable  man,  for  he  was  con- 
stantly inviting  her  to  what  she  called 
a  "spree."  It  was  not  till  after  she 
had  been  several  month'h  in  our  service 
that  we  accidentally  learned  that  the 
sprees  took  place  in  the  quarters  of  a 
married  non-commissioned  officer  of 
the  regiment,  where  she  met  an  attrac- 
tive and  affectionate  (though,  I  regret 
to  say,  fickle)  sergeant.  We  never  dis- 
covered the  real  address  of  the  uncle. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 
one  night  after  dinner,  when  Bridget 
returned  from  a  visit  to  her  relations. 
She  knocked  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  entered,  looking  very  perturbed 
and  holding  a  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth.  Removing  the  handkerchief, 
she  disclosed  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
very  large  front  teeth,  and  launched 
forth  thus :  — 

"  Oh,  ma'am  I  what  will  I  do,  what 
will  I  do?  Shure  I've  bruk  off  me 
tooth,  glory  be  to  goodness  I  an'  no- 
body'11  speak  to  me  wid  a  face  like  this, 
an,  I  won't  be  able  to  show  me  face  to 
any  one,  bad  luck  to  ut  I  " 

"  What's  happened,  Bridget  ?  How 
did  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  my  wife. 

"  Oh  I  shure  an'  it's  me  own  fault 
entirely  for  goin'  aginst  me  mother's 
wishes  and  entherin'  a  Protestant  shop  I 
D'ye  know  Mr.  Murphy  the  bootmaker  ? 
Shure  an'  it's  his  shop  in  Blank  Street, 
an'  he  a  Protestant,  an'  his  wife  a  frind 
of  mine,  she  bein'  in  service  wid  me 
before  she  was  married  ;  an'  me  mother 


said  to  me, '  Bridget,'  says  she,  ^  Murphy 
is  a  Protestant,'  says  she,  '  an'  don't 
you  have  any  thruck  wid  him.'  An'  I 
was  afther  leavin'  me  uncle's  house, 
an'  I  thought  I'd  come  home  by  Blank 
Street  just  to  pass  the  time  o'  day  to 
Mrs.  Murphy,  an'  I  cot  me  foot  in  the 
doorstep  an'  fell  down  in  the  shop  an' 
swallowed  me  tooth,  glory  be  to  good- 
ness I  an'  but  for  his  bein'  a  Protestant 
it  would  niver  have  happened,  an' 
shure  I'll  niver  be  able  to  show  me  face 
lookin'  such  a  guy  I  " 

All  this  was  rattled  off  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  sobs,  and  one  would  have 
thought  something  very  terrible  had 
happened. 

The  next  day  my  wife  sent  the  girl 
off  to  a  dentist  who  replaced  the  lost 
tooth  by  a  false  one,  and  Bridget  was 
herself  again.  A  few  days  later,  how- 
ever, she  once  more  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  the  drawing-room  late  in  the 
evening,  this  time  jubilant  and  shaking 
with  laughter,  though  the  false  tooth 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

"Shure  I  was  pickin'  a  chicken- 
bone,"  she  said,  "an'  I  tuk  out  the 
tooth  an'  put  it  on  the  plate  ;  an'  afther 
I  finished  eatin'  the  bone  I  emptied 
the  plate,  bones  an'  tooth  an'  all  into 
the  fire  I  Oh,  glory  be  to  goodness, 
an'  it's  a  great  laugh  I'm  havin'  I  " 

She  enjoyed  the  joke  thoroughly, 
now  that  she  knew  how  easily  a  dentist 
could  restore  her  lost  beauty. 

Bridget  once  informed  us  that  an 
Irish  priest  would  not  visit  a  sick  pa- 
rishioner unless  he  was  paid  half  a 
crown  in  advance.  As  we  are  Protes- 
tants she  perhaps  invented  this,  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  please  us. 
She  also  told  us  that  she  had  a  brother 
a  priest ;  but  she  did  not  say  whether 
he  increased  his  income  in  this  business- 
like manner. 

By  the  way,  we  had  another  Bridget 
—  a  cook — for  about  a  fortnight.  This 
worthy  was  requested  to  scrub  the  front 
doorsteps  one  day.  A  look  of  horror 
came  over  her  face,  "  Is  it  me  ?  "  she 
almost  shrieked,  "  is  it  me  scrub  the 
front  doorsteps  and  be  laughed  at  by 
every  one  in  the  street?" — our  house 
stood  well  back  from  the  iroad,  and  a 
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shrubbery  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
sheltered  it  from  the  public  view  — 
*'  An'  indeed  I  will  not  I  " 

"Why,  servants  in  London  always 
do  it  I  "  responded  my  wife  mildly,  ter- 
rified by  the  virago's  outburst  of  indig- 
nation. 

The  cook's  upper  lip  curled,  and 
placing  her  arms  a-kimbo  she  looked 
her  mistress  in  the  face,  while  with  in- 
effable scorn  and  contempt  she  replied, 
*^Duhlin  isn't  London^  (Poor,  one- 
horse  London  I)  Bridget  the  cook  left 
at  very  short  notice. 

Some  years  later,  when  quartered  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  we  got  another 
treasure  with  excellent  discharges. 
She  was  a  highly  respectable  widow 
whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  Flanagan,  a  plain 
cook  but  a  good-looking  woman,  and 
neat  and  tidy  for  one  of  her  race  ;  very 
civil-tongued  and  plausible.  Finding 
that  I  was  consuming  about  four  large 
bottles  of  whiskey,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wine  every  week,  I  resolved 
one  Sunday  morning  before  going  to 
church  to  mark  the  bottles  and  de- 
canters which  were  kept  locked  up 
in  the  sideboard  of  our  dining-room. 
Mrs.  Flanagan  happened  to  be  the 
only  servant  left  in  the  house.  On 
returning  from  church  I  unlocked  the 
cupboard  and  found  the  contents  of 
each  bottle  and  decanter  considerably 
diminished.  In  the  afternoon  we  went 
out  to  some  friends  in  the  country,  but 
before  going  I  placed  a  large  placard 
^'  stop  thief,"  in  front  of  the  bottles, 
locked  the  cupboard,  and  put  the  key 
in  my  pocket.  Almost  immediately 
after  our  return  home  in  the  evening, 
Mrs.  Flanagan  came  up  and  gave  no- 
tice. 

After  she  had  left,  the  parlor-maid, 
who  had  always  stood  in  wholesome 
awe  of  Mrs.  F.  —  this  parlor-maid,  by 
the  way,  had  a  pleasant  trick  of  leaving 
us  in  the  middle  of  dinner  to  converse 
with  her  "young  man"  at  the  back 
gate — explained  the  worthy  woman's 
iiwdus  operandi.  She  used  to  pull  out 
the  drawer  over  the  cupboard,  put  her 
arm  through  and  slip  the  bolt  of  the 
lock ;  help  herself  freely,  slip  back  the 
bolt,  and  replace  the  drawer.    Doubt-' 


less  a  very  old  dodge,  but  worth  ex-> 
plaining,  perhaps,  to  the  uninitiated. 

I  shall  not  write  my  treasures  up  to 
date.  To  none  of  those  of  whom  I 
have  written  do  I  bear  any  ill-will  what- 
ever ;  to  many  I  look  back  with  feelings 
of  affection  and  esteem. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaslne. 
ORNAMENT. 

2>e  gusUhua  —  of  course,  yet  there  is 
no  subject  which  people  dispute  so 
fiercely,  or  on  which  they  dogmatize 
more  confidently  than  questions  of 
taste.  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  essay  on 
the  "  Death  of  Friendship,"  ^  dwells  on 
the  bitterness  caused  by  difference  of 
opinion,  and,  putting  theology  or  reli- 
gion first,  and  politics  second,  he  assigns 
the  third  place  to  divergence  in  critical 
doctrines  in  art  as  a  source  of  estrange- 
ment. 

This  is  natural  enough,  considering 
how  essential  sympathy  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful.  Ko  mind  so 
finely  trained,  or  naturally  of  such  sen- 
sitive fibre  as  to  be  stirred  by  a  lovely 
picture,  a  cathedral  aisle,  or  a  Grecian 
frieze,  but  straightway  longs  for  the 
concert  of  another  mind  in  beholding  it. 
Such  a  nature  is  impatient  of  solitude 
in  presence  of  grand  scenery  or  in  hear- 
ing of  noble  music,  and  the  man  will 
not  rest  till  he  has  shared  his  delight 
with  those  with  whom  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  hold  communion.  A  French 
writer  —  was  it  Sainte  Beuve  ?  —  pro- 
nounced conversation  a  sacred  thing, 
the  real  communion  of  saints.  If  con- 
versation is  tarnished  at  its  source  by 
disagreement  on  matters  keenly  affect- 
ing sensibility,  right  communion  can- 
not ensue ;  conversation  takes  the 
form  of  argument,  and  no  one  was  ever 
converted  by  that. 

It  is,  if  possible,  less  useful  to  argue 
on  matters  of  taste  than  on  any  other 
subject.  If  your  ear  is  so  fully  edu- 
cated as  to  receive  the  highest  pleasure 
from  Wagner's  music,  you  may  despair 
of  convincing  your  friend  who  is  satis- 
Human  Interconne,  106. 
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jfted  by  the  aire  in  the  "  Barbiere."  To 
put  an  extreme  case.  If  your  friend- 
ship has  no  other  basis  of  sympathy 
than  in  music,  it  will  cease,  that  is  all. 
And  Mr.  Kuskin  may  discourse  with 
the  voice  of  men  and  of  angels  on  the 
eternal  supremacy  of  Venetian  Gothic 
over  Grecian  architecture,  yet  never 
move  the  judgment  of  him  who  has 
once  embraced  the  perfection  of  the 
Parthenon.  £ven  the  echoes  of  that 
consummate  strain  of  human  accom- 
plishment, wakened  in  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance, and  feebly  reverberating 
through  our  streets  and  squares  to  this 
day,  will  ever  touch  some  men  more 
nearly  than  the  full  chord  of  the  Doge's 
Palace  or  Giotto's  Tower.  Style  is 
dead  with  us  now,  but  we  possess  the 
galleries  of  the  ages  to  wander  through, 
and  each  one  lingera  round  the  beauty 
which  touches  him  most  closely.  Many 
remain  insensible,  and  therefore  indif- 
ferent ;  so  much  the  more  reasonable 
for  those  who  do  care  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  land  to  take  thought  for  the 
means  employed  to  carry  it  out. 

Ornament  is  created  when  the  sur- 
face of  structui'al  forms  is  made  to 
receive  lines  of  calculated  symmetry, 
which  may  either  simply  mark  it  off 
into  rhythmical  proportion,  enclose  flat 
or  relieved  spaces,  or,  by  arabesque,  or 
geometrical  design,  or  adaptation  of 
natural  forms,  carry  the  eye  agreeably 
over  tracts  which,  without  the  aid  of 
decoration,  would  give  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  barrenness.  Color  may  be 
introduced,  but  is  not  essential  to  the 
purpose.  Ornament  is  to  architecture 
and  furniture  what  variations  are  in 
music  or  an  ohligato  accompaniment  to 
a  melody.  Perhaps  by  a  juster  analogy 
it  may  be  said  that  ornament  is  to  form 
what  music  is  to  sound*  We  perceive 
sound  by  means  of  atmospheric  waves 
beating  on  the  ear-drum,  and  irritating 
the  auditory  nerves.  These  sound- 
waves, when  caused  by  the  concussion 
or  friction  of  two  or  more  bodies,  by  the 
sudden  liberation  of  electric  fluid  or  of 
confined  gases,  are  created  with  a  rapid- 
ity not  exceeding  twenty-flvo  to  thirty 
in  each  second  of  time,  or  about  fifteen 


times  as  many  in  a  minute  as  the  wing* 
strokes  of  a  flying  heron  ;  and  the  sen* 
sation  on  the  ear  is  that  of  ordinary 
noise,  such  as  a  peal  of  thunder  or  the 
postman's  knock.  But  sound  caused 
by  vibration,  either  of  a  strained  string 
or  of  metal,  is  not  only  the  result  of 
infinitely  more  numerous  waves  pro- 
duced in  a  second,  but  also  of  waves 
varying  greatly  in  sliape.  Sound  of 
this  kind  is  known  as  tone,  which  is  the 
basis  of  music.  In  Helmholtz's  scale 
the  lowest  musical  note  is  0  in  the  con- 
tra octave  C, — B,  produced  by  thirty- 
three  vibrations  or  sound-waves  per 
second  ;  the  highest  is  B  in  the  fourth 

marked  octave  C"" B"",  protiuced 

by  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  vibrations  or  sound-waves  per 
second.  Between  these  two  extremes , 
comprising  seven  octaves,  is  contained 
all  the  music  of  which  human  senses 
are  susceptible.  Difference  in  Hmbre 
or  quality  of  tone  is  caused  by  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  sound-waves 
created  by  different  instruments. 

But  the  perception  of  tone  or  musical 
notes  depends  upon  a  much  more  com- 
plicated and  delicate  structure  than  that 
which  in  the  human  ear  receives  the 
impression  of  ordinary  sound  or  noise. 
In  the  deepest  and  most  secret  recess 
of  the  auditory  chamber  is  situated  the 
coil  of  the  cochlea,  containing  an  in- 
strument of  the  utmost  delicacy,  called, 
after  its  discoverer,  the  fibres  of  Corti. 
These  bow-shaped  fibres  exceed  three 
thousand  in  number,  arranged  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  interior 
of  a  piano  ;  and  just  as  the  layere  of 
rods  and  cones  in  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
vibrating  responsively  to  the  various 
colored  rays  composing  white  light, 
convey  to  our  perception  the  sense  of 
color,  so  these  fibres  of  Corti,  vibrating 
responsively  to  tone  and  its  various 
notes,  convey  to  our  perception  the 
sense  of  music.  The  reader  most  likely 
knows  all  this  already,  and  is  wonder- 
ing what  on  earth  it  has  got  to  do  with 
the  sttbject  of  this  paper.  Well — this 
much,  that  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
beauty  in  ornament  seems  to  be  seated 
in  some  compartment  of  an  organ  or 
department  of  the  intelligence  not  yel 
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identified  more  precisely  than  that  of 
the  faculty  of  memory.    That  it  is  in- 
flate, seems  to  be  shown  by  the  early 
preference  which  children  exhibit  for 
Bome  forms    over  others,  quite   inde- 
pendently of  association  with  external 
ideas.    Most  children  will  be  found  to 
have  favorites  among  the  characters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  agree  in  preferring 
H,  R,  and  S  to  G,  P,  and  T.    M.  is  es- 
teemed more  highly  than  N,  and   D 
than  B.    Something  indefinable  in  the 
form  of  certain  capitals  touches  their 
esthetic  sense  more  favorably  than  that 
■of  othera.    Grown  pei*sons  feel  the  same 
Indefinable  preference  for  certain  groups 
of  letters  over  others,  but  there  is  a  re- 
oiiarkable  difference  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  various  i-aces  to  this  delicate  kind  of 
heauty.     The  Teutonic  peoples  are  far 
behind  othei-s  in  this  respect.     Most  of 
us  feel  that  the  name  "Thomas"  is 
harsh  and  unmusical ;   in  abbreviating 
it  we  accentuate  its  disagreeable  quality 
by  preserving  the  fii*st   and  homelier 
syllable ;    but    the  Italians   intuitively 
dwell  on  the  second  and  softer  half, 
and  their  endearing  equivalents  to  our 
"Tom"  and  "Tommy"  are  "Masac- 
cio  "  and  "  Masolino."    Just  as  in  some 
races  the  faculty  of  apprehending  and 
producing  music  is  more  highly  devel- 
oped than  in  others,  so  the  faculty  of 
enjoying  and  creating  ornament  is  vari- 
ously manifested.    But  whereas  scieu- 
lists,  who  can   minutely  describe   the 
phj'siological  action  of  sound,  are  baf- 
fled in  tracing  perception  of  fitness  and 
])roportion    of    ornament    among    the 
known   functions  of    any    organ,  that 
quality  is  usually  referred  to  as  artistic 
-instinct. 

That  this  connection  of  harmony  in 
sound,  or  music,  and  harmony  in  form, 
or  ornament,  is  not  merely  a  fanciful 
illustration,  may  be  i)roved  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Place  a  drum  on  or  beside 
41  piano,  and  sprinkle  some  fine  sand  on 
the  parchment.  Then  let  chords  or  a 
simple  short  air  be  played  on  the 
.piano ;  the  sand  will  be  seen  to  move 
into  symmetrical,  forms  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sound-waves. 

Again,  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments has  lately  been  conducted  show- 


ing the  effect  of  sound-waves  upon 
sensitive  films  of  gelatine  spread  upon 
glass.  Musical  tones  cause  the  gelatine 
to  assume  elaborate  and  beautiful  forms, 
varying  according  to  the  timbre  of  the 
instrument  or  voice,  and  showing  the 
intimate  relation  of  sound  and  form. 

More  recent  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  discov- 
ery reaching  into  domains  hitherto  the 
exclusive  possession  of  poets  and  dream- 
ers.   The  forces  which  affect  our  sen- 
sation through  the  avenues  of  hearing 
and  sight  are  often  figuratively  spoken 
of  as  if  they  were  subject  to  identical 
laws  ;  the  interchange*  of  terms  between 
the  arts  of  painting  and  music  is  habit- 
ual, but,  hitherto,  could  not  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  scientific  accuracy. 
We  recognize  the  happiness  of  the  well- 
known  analogy  traced  by  a  blind  man 
between    scarlet   and  the   sound  of    a 
trumpet,  because  those  who  can   both 
see  and  hear  accept  the  aptness  of  com- 
parison between  the  two  forces  which 
powerfully  affect,  one   the  optic,  the 
other  the  auditory,  nerves.     But  scarlet 
is  not  the  exact  analogue  of  a  trumpet- 
blast.      The  sensation  of  color  is  im- 
parted to  the  brain  by  means  of  vibratory 
waves  communicated  to  the  all-pervad- 
ing medium,  ether ;  that  of  sound  by 
similar    waves    communicated    to    the 
denser    medium,  atmosphere.      If  the 
analogy  between  scarlet  and  a  trumpet- 
blast    were  a   true    one,   each    should 
affect  the  sensorium  by  means  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  rapidity  similar  in  proportion 
to    that    caused    by    other    colors  and 
tones.     But  that  is  not  so.     The  pitch 
of  a  tone  increases  with  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  given  time  ;  the  tone  of 
a  trumpet  is   high,   because   it  causes 
relatively  rapid  sound-waves.     But  the 
vibrations  caused  by  a  ray  of  red  light 
are  few  compared  with  those  caused  by 
other  rays,  for  the  vibrations  arising 
from    the    red    end    of    the    spectrum 
amount  only  to  about  four  hundred  and 
fift3'^-six  billions  in  a  second,  whereas 
those  from  the  violet  end  amount  to 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  bil- 
lions.    So   the    blind    man   was    only 
vaguely  successful  in  comparing  a  lively 
sound  with  a  vivid  color. 
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The  agency  of  color  and  sound-sen- 
sation has,  of  course,  been  explained 
long  ago  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twelvemonth  that  the  researches  of 
Professor  Balmer  have  established  a 
veritable  analogy  between  the  laws  gov- 
erning light  and  sound.  In  order  to 
understand  his  method  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between 
mere  noise  and  a  tone  or  musical  note, 
l^oise  is  simple  ;  tone  is  compound. 
When  a  tone  is  sounded,  its  harmonics 
also  become  audible — that  is,  corre- 
sponding tones  are  called  into  being  by 
the  creation  of  the  fundamental  tone. 
When  C  is  struck  on  a  piano  a  trained 
ear  perceives  in  the  note  the  C  an 
octave  higher.  The  relation  of  har- 
monics is  perfectly  well  understood  ; 
and,  taking  C  as  the  fundamental  tone, 
the  first  seven  harmonics  may  be  thus 
expressed  in  notes  :  — 


^^ 


i 


<5^ 


tf^ 


X 


t 


fcsL 


Thus  the  known  harmonics  of  any 
given  note  may  be  listened  for  with 
certainty  by  the  musician. 

Professor  Balmer  has  applied  an  anal- 
ogous system  to  the  investigation  of  the 
spectral  lines  yielded  by  incandescent 
matter,  and  has  found  '^  that  the  exact 
number  of  vibrations  which  produce 
each  of  these  lines  increase  in  the  same 
succession  as  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  sound  harmonics  ;  the  growth  of  the 
numbers  can  be  expressed  by  a  simple 
formula,  analogous  to  that  used  for 
sound."  Incandescent  hydrogen  yields 
to  the  spectroscope  a  spectrum  of  four 
bright  lines  in  the  visible  solar  spec- 
trum—  that  is,  within  the  span  of  de- 
composed light  forming  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  Besides  these  four  Mr. 
Huggins  has  discovered  ten  more,  be- 
yond the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  these  fourteen  lines,  composing  the 
known  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  were  ar- 
ranged by  Professor  Balmer  to  corre- 
spond with  the  harmonics  of  a  note  of 
music.  This  enabled  him  to  search 
further,  and  by  means  of  his  scale  he 
has  been  successful  in  identifying  five 


additional  lines  placed  exactly  where 
the  application  of  his  formula  caused 
him  to  look  for  them  ;  so  that  the  spec- 
trum of  hydrogen,  originally  defined  aa 
consisting  of  four  bright  lines,  is  now 
recognized  as  yielding  no  fewer  than 
nineteen. 

It  is  evident  then  that,  inasmuch  as 
ornament  depends  for  its  effect  on  forms 
and  colors  so  disposed  as  to  reflect  ray? 
which  shall  reach  the  eye  in  harmoni- 
ous  succession  or  coincidence,  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  subject  as  susceptible  of ^ 
and  dependent  on,  rules  based  on  innate 
properties  as  we  have  in  music.  The 
eye  is  an  organ  of  a  sensitiveness  not 
less  exquisite  than  that  of  the  ear.  But 
the  ear  —  even  the  untrained  ear  —  ia 
intolerant  of  discord.  How  comes  it, 
then,  that  men  can  endure  vicious  orna- 
ment with  more  indifference  than  they 
do  discordant  music?  Not  only  so, 
but  they  are  willing  to  pay  heavily  for 
ornament,  ignorant  of  its  merit,  regard- 
less of  the  limits  within  which  it  con- 
tributes to  the  beauty  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  applied,  or  of  how  far  repeti- 
tion is  endurable.  Mere  indifference  to 
ornament  would  be  intelligible  ;  delib- 
erately to  refrain  from  or  prohibit  it 
might,  under  conceivable  circumstance, 
be  meritorious  or  prudent ;  there  would, 
at  all  events,  be  consistency  in  either 
course.  But  what  gives  the  matter  im- 
portance is  that,  will  we  or  nil  we, 
oi'nament  is  forced  upon  us  ;  it  is  the 
subject  of  enormous  public  and  private 
expenditure  ;  in  addition  to  which  Par- 
liament annually  votes  a  vast  sum  of 
money  to  the  instruction  of  those  who 
are  to  produce  it.  Hence  the  subject  is 
one  surely  worthy  of  some  considera- 
tion. 

It  so  happens  that  these  thoughts  are 
being  committed  to  paper  during  a  rail- 
way journey,  and  as  this  sentence  i» 
being  penned  (or — with  stricter  accu- 
racy — pencilled),  the  train  draws  up  at 
a  wayside  station  in  Scotland.  Near  at 
hand  is  a  villa  of  considerable  size  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  design  is 
pleasing  and  suitable  to  the  climate ; 
the  material  is  admirable  stone,  and  no 
doubt  the  workmanship  is  excellent; 
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for  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  mediaeval  masons  were  better 
handicraftsmen  than  are  to  be  found 
now.  K  the  architect  be  competent 
and  the  specifications  liberal,  no  fear 
but  our  masons  will  do  their  part 
worthily.  But  this  unfinished  villa 
yields  an  instance  of  misapplied  and 
therefore  vulgar  decoration.  There  is 
no  detail  more  characteristic  of  Scottish 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  than  the  "crowstep" 
—  a  simple  device  whereby  the  long 
slopes  of  a  high,  narrow  gable  are 
broken  into  a  stepped  outline.  It  is 
thoroughly  effective,  and  changes  what 
would  be  a  forbidding  feature  into  a 
pleasing  one.  But  in  this  modern 
adaptation  of  a  venerable  style,  the 
architect  has  applied  crowsteps  to  the 
gables  of  all  the  dormer  windows,  show- 
ing a  complete  misapprehension  of  the 
intelligent  purpose  of  the  earlier  build- 
ers, which  was  to  relieve  a  long  inclined 
line,  without  irritating  repetition  in 
dormer  gables,  which  are  themselves 
a  relief  to  monotony  of  roof,  and  are 
seldom  or  never  so  treated  in  old  ex- 
amples. 

But  misapplication  of  material  in 
ornament  is  as  common  as  that  of 
design  ;  and  an  instance  is  at  hand  in 
the  first-class  compartment  of  the  car- 
riage in  which  I  am  travelling.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  and  is  as  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed as  one  is  accustomed  to  expect 
when  travelling  on  their  system.  Blue 
cloth  cushions  contrast  agreeably  with 
fittings  of  bird's-eye  maple ;  there  are 
no  tiresome  advertisements  of  soap  that 
you  don't  want,  or  cocoa  that  you  don't 
like,  or  cherry  brandy  Ihat  you  are 
better  without ;  only  convenient  notices 
of  the  company's  hotels  along  the 
route,  and  other  information  which  it 
concerns  the  traveller  to  know.  Never- 
theless there  are  two  little  details,  not 
apparently  of  much  moment,  yet  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  right  appli- 
cation of  ornament.  The  number  of 
the  carriage  is  painted  in  gilt  numerals 
on  the  mahogany  lining  of  the  door, 
and  the  ceiling  of  pretty  white  wood  is 
picked  out  with  gilt  beading,  amount- 


ing, according  to  a  rough  and  rapid 
calculation,  to  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  lineal  feet.  Now  the  nu- 
merals would  be  just  as  legible  if 
painted  in  white  or  colors  ;  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  of  gilt 
moulding  at,  say,  2d.  a  foot,  cost  208. 4(Z. 
The  number  of  the  carriage  is  214. 
Supposing  the  company  has  no  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fourteen  car- 
riages with  two  first-class  compart- 
ments in  each  (a  calculation  far  short 
of  the  real  amount),  that  is  twice  214  = 
428  times  205.  4d.=je435  2«.  M.  spent 
on  gilt  beading.  An  appreciable  sum,, 
even  out  of  the  resources  of  a  great 
company,  but  unworthy  of  comment,, 
were  it  not  part  of  a  system  which  i& 
debauching  and  dBadening  the  public 
taste.  The  ceiling  would  be  better 
without  these  gilt  lines,  of  which  the 
most  obvious  effect  is  to  attach  an  air  of 
sham  to  the  honest  brass  fittings  below. 
Not  a  single  additional  passenger  is 
attracted  to  these  carriages  by  means  of 
the  gilding,  which  is  part  of  a  silly  and 
needless  fashion,  rendering  the  eye 
insensible  to  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Grold  —  not  yellow,  but  the  hue  of  the 
precious  metal  —  yields  the  most  satis- 
fying color-sensation  of  which  the 
human  retina  is  capable.  It  behoves 
the  designer  to  employ  it  most  spar- 
ingly, save  where  an  effect  of  utmost 
splendor  is  aimed  at.  Unhappily,  many 
people  with  no  right  to  splendor,  desire 
to  be  splendid  ;  everybody,  seeing  that 
society  has  become  impatient  of  sump- 
tuary laws,  has  a  legal  right  to  be  as 
splendid  as  he  can.  Every  hackney- 
driver  on  his  cab,  every  publican  on 
his  premises,  every  publisher  on  the 
misei'able  cloth  covers  of  his  Christmas 
books,  may  vie  with  his  neighbor  and 
rival  in  the  cheap  and  lavish  use  of 
what  is  the  ideal  of  costliness  and 
rarity,  in  the  fictitious  display  of  what 
used  to  be  the  emblem  of  truth  —  pure 
gold. 

The  evil  resulting  from  this  is  two- 
fold. Gold  has  alike  ceased  to  be  used 
by  the  designer,  or  regarded  by  the  be- 
holder with  any  reverence  ;  for,  taking 
excessive  advantage  of  that  property 
which  makes  it  possible  to  spread  it  in 
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infinitesimally  thin  layers,  it  is  used  to 
impart  merit  to  faulty  design  and  spu- 
rious value  to  cheap  material.  It  is  not 
a  single  jackdaw,  but  every  contempt- 
ible or  obscene  bird  that  flaunts  itself 
in  peacocks'  plumes.  Gold  is  flared  on 
our  aching  orbs  from  every  direction, 
till  we  lose  perception  of  its  quality, 
tliereby  sacrificing  the  most  exquisite 
of  chromatic  perceptions.  Like  the 
people  of  old  Tyre,  we  "heap  up  silver 
as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire 
of  the  streets." 

Ormolu  (the  gods  be  praised  I)  has 
passed  temporarily  out  of  vogue  ;  do  not 
our  hearts  grow  heavy  at  the  remem- 
brance of  wedding  presents  in  the  style 
of  five-and-twenty  years  ago  ;  and  what 
guarantee  have  we  against  a  return  to 
the  barbarous  custom  of  loading  harm- 
less bridal  couples  with  candlesticks 
in  ormolu,  paper-knives  in  ormolu, 
etuis y  writing-cases,  clocks,  photograph- 
frames  in  ormolu  ?  None,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  in  the  taste  of  the  public  ;  the 
only  hope  lies  in  the  forbearance  of 
manufacturers.  Two  monuments  of 
supremely  imbecile  conception  survive 
to  this  day  amid  the  wreck  of  those 
gifts  which  served  to  accentuate  a  mar- 
riage in  which  (alas  I  how  many  years 
ago)  it  was  my  privilege  to  bear  one  of 
th^  two  leading  parts.  They  seem  ugly 
enough  now  to  have  been  caskets  of 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness  ;  yet  they  were  then  of  the 
latest  and  most  ingenious  design,  and 
formed  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
hearty  good-will  and  affection.  One  of 
them  represents  a  rustic  gate,  which 
will  not  stand  upright  as  any  satisfac- 
tory gate  ought  to  do,  but  reclines  at  an 
angle,  supported  from  behind  by  an 
ormolu  prop.  You  open  it,  and  behold 
—  a  photograph.  Why  a  photograph  ? 
Wh)*^  not,  just  as  appropriately,  penny 
stamps,  luggage  labels,  or  diachylon 
plaster  ?  Ilad  the  designer  been  re- 
quired to  explain  the  fitness  and  merit 
of  his  conception,  seeing  that  there  is 
no  innate  beauty  in  an  ill-made  and 
decrepit  gate,  he  could  but  have  pointed 
out  how  cunningly  it  had  been  plated 
with  gold. 

The  other    ornament  consists   of   a 


group  formed  of  three  Lilliputian  cro- 
quet-mallets, supporting  a  Brobding- 
nagian  ball,  which,  on  being  opened, 
displays  an  ink-pot.  Again,  it  has  been 
sought  to  exalt  the  amazing  puerility  of 
this  design  by  electro-plating.  Not  less 
successfully  might  you  pour  champagpie 
of  the  finest  growth  over  the  throats  of 
African  savages,  in  order  to  improve 
their  manners.  The  chances  are  that 
after  the  draught  their  savagety  would 
force  itself  on  your  cultured  suscepti- 
bility with  aggravated  intensity. 

And  yet,  O  Pallas  Athene  I  —  and 
yet,  O  fellow-creatures  of  the  Etruscan 
goldsmiths  and  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  I 
at  the  time  these  articles  were  con- 
structed there  had  been,  in  this  land  of 
ours,  during  more  than  the  span  of  a 
generation  —  for  upwards  of  thirty 
)'^ears  —  schools  of  design  supported  by 
grants  of  public  money.  Nor  is  there 
yet  much  sign  of  improvement,  though 
now  the  sum  annually  voted  exceeds 
£500,000  a  year. 

Why  is  it  that,  after  ages  of  culture, 
and  witli  easy  access  to  thousands  of 
examples  of  the  su))tle  handicraft  and 
brain-work  of  earlier  peoples,  we  can 
only  produce  in  one  generation  objects 
that  earn  derision  in  the  next.  Long 
before  the  Christian  era  Etruscan  jew- 
ellers devised  a  cunning  method  of 
granulating  the  surface  of  gold.  Mod- 
ern craftsmen  recognized  the  value  of 
it  as  enhancing  the  quality  of  gold 
ornaments,  but  were  hopelessly  baffled 
in  attempts  to  imitate  it.  But  the 
secret  still  lingered  among  the  gold- 
workers  of  the  Abruzzi,  from  whom, 
not  many  years  ago,  Signor  Castellani 
succeeded  in  extracting  it,  and  the 
mystery  was  'solved.  And  how  has  it 
been  applied  ?  In  the  exact  and  servile 
imitation  of  objects  designed  thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  beauty  of  which  our 
workmen  fail  to  rival  and  rightly  de* 
spair  of  excelling. 

We  gaze,  not,  so  we  affirm,  unmoved, 
on  Michel  Angelo^s  monuments  of  the 
Medici  in  the  Sagrestia  Nuova  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence  ;  what  demon  then 
drove  us  to  smear  with  tawdry  gilding 
the  statue  of  the  good  prince  whom  all 
the  nation  wished  to  honor?    If  £n- 
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^liskmen,  as  they  aver,  are  capable  of 
being  conscious  of  the  dark  enigma 
propounded  by  the  bowed  head  and 
shadowed  face  of  that  Duke  of  Urbino, 
liow  can  they  tolerate  the  bedizened 
effigy  of  Albert  in  Hyde  Park  ?  Let 
none  of  us  hereafter  be  caught  smiling 
at  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  who,  in  his 
fervor  for  Western  institutions,  caused 
the  metal  plaques  of  empty  sardine-tins 
to  be  collected  and  affixed  as  ornaments 
to  the  shakos  of  his  bodyguard. 

In  no  decorative  craft  is  the  use 
of  gilding  more  scrupulously  restricted 
than  in  heraldry  ;  unhappily,  none  has 
come  more  fully  under  the  doom  — 
corruptio  opUjni  pessima.  Governed  by 
rules  of  extraordinaiy  rigidity,  its  em- 
blems formed  a  system  of  chivalrous 
hieroglyph,  charged,  even  for  unlet- 
tered understandings,  with  historical 
and  ethnical  information.  Confusion 
has  fallen  upon  its  code  ;  few  eyes  can 
now  trace  its  hidden  meaning  ;  the  pre- 
cision of  its  phraseology  is  laughed  at  as 
tiresome  jargon,  and  suspicion  attaches 
to  the  most  illustrious  scutcheons,  be- 
cause of  the  impunity  with  which  they 
may  be  filched  by  ignoble  persons. 
Still  that  might  be  condoned  from  an 
esthetic  point  of  view,  but  worse  has 
come  to  pass.  The  masterly  abstrac- 
tions of  living  forms  devised  by  the 
•early  heraldic  painters  have  suffered 
from  a  diffused  smattering  of  zoology, 
and  they  have  been  corrupted  by  a 
clumsy  naturalism  into  badly  drawn 
lions,  stags,  and  eagles  —  spiritless  car- 
icatures of  menagerie  specimens.  To 
increase  the  realism,  shading  has  been 
introduced,  whereby  the  pure,  gem-like 
tinctures  and  firmly  limned  outlines, 
characteristic  of  heraldic  drawing,  have 
been  smirched  and  blurred.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  not  a  faultless  taste  in  deco- 
ration —  far  from  it ;  witness  the  plas- 
ter-casts of  carvings  in  Melrose  Abbey, 
which,  painted  in  imitation  of  oak, 
serve  as  cornices  to  the  rooms  in  Ab- 
botsford  ;  but  how  justly  incensed  he 
would  have  been  at  the  ornament 
which  a  witless  binder  has  been  allowed 
to  stamp  on  the  covers  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  "  Waverlcy  Novels" 
(curd  Mr.   Andrew  Lang)  I    A  podgy 
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lion,  with  neirveless,  pusillanimous  tail, 
jigs  it  on  a  golden  field.  This  the 
Scottish  lion  which  erewhile  kept  the 
English  leopards  at  bay?  Why,  it 
would  not  give  the  least  enterprising 
field-mouse  one  moment's  apprehen* 
sion.  And  where  is  the  double  tres- 
sure  counter-flowered  —  crowning  grace 
of  the  national  shield? — the  tressure 
which  to  have  the  privilege  to  bear  was 
counted  a  meet  reward  for  the  most 
precious  service  to  king  and  country. 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of 

Sir  David  Llndesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  Klng-at-Arms, 

so  he  might  read  this  varlet  a  lesson  on 
the  reverence  due  to  knightly  things  I 

But,  lavish  and  indiscriminate  as  is 
the  use  of  gilding  among  us,  there  is 
yet  room  for  thankfulness,  inasmuch  as 
its  use  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned  in 
dress.  Smart  ladies  of  the  Roman  de- 
cadence aped  the  hetairse  of  the  East 
in  gilding  their  breasts,  but  modem 
nymphs  find  their  swains  so  susceptible 
that  they  have  not  found  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  this  allurement. 
False  jewellery,  alsp,  is  forbidden 
among  people  with  any  pretension  to 
culture  ;  moreover,  perverse  and  back- 
ward as  our  standard  in  decoi'ative 
costume  may  be,  we  have,  so  far,  re- 
frained from  applying  gilding  to  our 
Sunday  hats,  and  "golden  slippers" 
constitute  a  poetic  ideal  reserved  for  a 
different  state  of  society. 

There  is  another  class  of  objects  in 
which  ornament  has  been  the  subject 
of  admirable  restraint.  Gilding  is 
never  used  now  in  the  decoration  of 
private  carriages.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  reason  for  this,  for  it  was 
otherwise  of  old,  as  is  testified  by  the 
archaic  ornamentation  of  royal  and 
other  carriages  of  State  ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  however  gaudily  a  lady's  drawing- 
room  may  be  fitted,  and  however  offen- 
sive to  right  taste  may  be  every  detail 
of  her  house,  from  the  bedroom  wall- 
papers to  the  dining-room  chandelier, 
her  brougham  will  be  a  model  of  rich 
sobriety.  The  coach  painter's  art  is  no 
debased  one  ;  he  relies  on  deep,  pure 
tones,  relieved  by  prescribed  lines  of 
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lighter  hue,  and  half  an  hour  may  be 
very  pleasurably  spent  in  studying  the 
panels  of  carriages  in  the  Park. 

The  tradition  of  the  craft  has  been 
taken  up  by  railway  companies  ;  the 
departures  from  it  noted  above  are 
exceptional  to  their  general  custom. 
With  the  introduction  of  American  cars 
a  less  chaste  style  has  been  brought  in  ; 
but  these  are  rather  rolling  houses  than 
carriages,  and  the  use  of  inlaid  wood 
and  bright  metal  fittings  is  not  inappro- 
priate. It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
association  with  the  old  road  coaches 
maintained  in  the  distinctive  colors  still 
in  use  on  the  main  lines  of  railway. 
The  London  and  North- Western  Com- 
pany paint  their  panels  claret  and 
white,  the  Great  Western  chocolate  and 
white  ;  the  Midland  has  inherited  lake, 
the  London  and  South- Western  apri- 
cot ;  while  the  Great  Northern,  prob- 
ably from  motives  of  economy,  have 
broken  with  tradition,  discarded  paint 
altogether,  and  rely  on  plain  varnish. 

Is  gilding,  then,  to  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited by  strict  canons  of  taste  ?  Is 
it  never  permitted  to  indulge  the  eye 
with  the  feeling  of  gold,  except  in  ob- 
jects made  of  the  solid  metal  ?  Are  we 
not  to  rest  satisfied  till  Mr.  Buskin's 
aspiration  is  literally  carried  into  effect, 
that  all  shall  be  gold  that  glitters,  or, 
rather,  that  nothing  shall  glitter  that  is 
not  gold  ?  By  no  means.  Have  you  a 
casket  of  jewels  or  a  cabinet  of  papers 
more  precious  than  the  mass  ?  then  let 
the  key  thereof  be  distinguished  from 
common  keys  by  gilding.  Let  gold 
flash  from  the  gates  of  your  palaces, 
from  the  domes  of  your  temples.  Let 
the  delicate  tooling  on  bookbindings 
of  costly  leather  be  as  veins  of  living 
gold  ;  it  shall  survive  into  a  better  day 
when  cloth  bindings  shall  have  gone  to 
that  limbo  which  is  their  only  just  des- 
tiny. To  lavish  gold  in  order  to  make 
common  things  conspicuous  is  like  the 
shedding  of  gentle  blood  in  a  tavern 
brawl ;  but  it  is  right  art  to  display  the 
precious  metal  in  the  form  its  peculiar 
properties  enable  the  workman  to  give 
it — in  leaf  or  dust. 

It  is  especially  adapted  for  use  on 


picture-frames,  both  on  account  of  op- 
tical effect  and  because  a  good  picture  is 
something  precious  and  rare.  It  is  no 
exceptional  thing  for  a  painted  canvas- 
to  be  sold  for  far  more  than  its  weight 
in  guineas.  But  we  have  become  so 
familiar  with  the  application  of  gold 
to  picture-frames  as  to  have  over- 
looked certain  changes  in  their  char- 
acter brought  about  of  recent  years  — 
changes  which  are  not  for  the  better. 
So  soon  as  a  picture  leaves  the  easel 
and  is  placed  on  a  wall,  some  device 
becomes  necessary  to  separate  it  from 
the  surroundings  or  from  neighboring^ 
pictures.  Perhaps  none  is  so  effective 
as  that  of  fitting  it  into  a  panel  or  other 
defined  wall-space  ;  but  this,  of  course ,. 
is  only  possible  when  the  wall  is  fash- 
ioned for  the  picture  or  the  picture- 
specially  painted  for  its  position  on  the 
wall,  neither  of  which  conditions  it  i» 
usually  convenient  to  provide  in  domes- 
tic architecture.  So  the  canvas  is  gen- 
erally fitted  into  a  wooden  frame,  to  be 
suspended  from  the  cornice.  But  the* 
natural  tints  of  wood  are  not  vivid 
enough  to  isolate  the  enclosed  space 
from  confusion  with  drapery  or  wall- 
surface  ;  nor  will  it  do  to  paint  it  a 
strong  tint  which  would  clash  with  or 
react  on  the  artist's  coloring.  It  was- 
very  early  discovered  that  a  gold  sur- 
face, though  its  hue  is  yellow,  owing  to- 
its  peculiar  lustre,  does  not  possess  in  & 
perceptible  degree  the  blue  or  violet 
reaction  of  yellow.  The  most  delicate 
tints  may  be  laid  close  beside  it ;  the- 
only  effect  is  to  enhance  their  proper 
quality.  Moreover,  gold  clashes  with 
no  color ;  it  is  distinct  from  any  pig- 
ment employed  in  painting,  and  ought 
to  he  distinct  from  anything  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  a  waU  on  which. 
paintings  are  hung.  Alas  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  comment  on  the  exe- 
crable practice  of  introducing  streaks- 
and  splashes  of  gilding  into  the  design 
of  waJl-papers  I  ^ 

Therefore    the    use    of    gilding    on 
picture-frames  is  intelligent  and  com^- 

1  xMb  is  vritten  with  dne  remembrance  of  Mr.. 
Alma  Tadema'8  gold  room;  but  the  dUferesoa 
between  his  deliberate  echeme  and  the  b< 
deoorator's  aim  at  display  is  perfectly  apparent. 
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mendable.  But  the  debign  of  the 
frame  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
within  its  proper  function.  A  frame 
may  be  heavy  ;  the  picture  within  will 
be  so  much  the  more  completely  sev- 
ered from  external  interference.  It 
may  be  carved,  but  only  with  the  inten- 
tion of  letting  the  light  penetrate  inter- 
stices, and  so  be  less  obtrusive  than  if 
reflected  from  a  flat  metallic  surface. 
But  the  design  of  the  frame  must  have 
no  significance  of  its  own  to  compete 
with  IJiat  which  it  encloses.  The  mo- 
ment the  beholder  remarks  on  the 
beauty  of  a  frame,  rely  upon  it,  some- 
thing is  out  of  place. 

This  principle  was  deliberately  set  at 
nought  by  the  modem  pre-Baphaelites. 
Holman  Hunt,  the  late  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
and  others,  thought  out  their  frames  as 
carefully  as  they  did  the  subjects  repre- 
sented inside  them.  In  his  picture  of 
the  "Finding  in  the  Temple,"  Mr. 
Hunt  introduced  an  edging  of  ivory 
between  the  gilding  and  the  canvas, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  oil-paint- 
ing suffers  in  effect  from  a  white  mar- 
gin. His  object  was  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  whole  exhibit,  can- 
vas and  frame  together,  was  something 
of  extraordinary  merit  and  precious- 
ness  ;  but  the  means  were  unworthy  of 
such  an  accomplished  painter,  for  it  is 
by  the  picture  not  by  the  frame  that  an 
artist's  work  shall  be  esteemed. 

The  fashion    set  by   this    school   of 
painters    may   be   traced  in    the  self- 
conscious  arrogance  of  certain  frames 
displayed  in  the  Boyal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition   each    year.     Wrong,    wrong, 
wrong  I  and  the  Council  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  it  is  their  object  to 
encourage  the  exhibition  of  paintings 
or  upholstery,  and,  if  both,  whether 
they  had    not  better  assign  separate 
rooms  for  the  purpose.      The  excuse 
is  offered  that  certain  pictures  are  of 
a  decorative  character  and  intention. 
Then  their  proper  place  is  not  in  a 
frame  but  on  a  wall  or  ceiling.    They 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  any  but  the 
simplest  temporary  frames  for  conven- 
ience of  exhibition. 

One  of  these  artists,  the  late  Mr.  D. 
G.  Bossetti,  who  was  also  an  author, ' 


must  be  held  responsible  for  setting  th^ 
unsound  example  of  expending  time 
and  thought  in  designing  covers  for  hio 
own  books ;  not  Mndingy  mark  you  { 
but  covers  of  common  cloth  ;  not  de^ 
signs  to  be  wrought  on  enduring  leather 
by  patient  skill  of  cunning  craftsmen^ 
but  to  be  mechanically  stamped  with  ft 
pattern,  which,  however  meritorious  in 
original  conception,  must  infallibly  be- 
come wearisome  when  repeated  by  the 
thousand  and  dishonored  by  union  with 
cheap  and  perishable  material.  If  the 
shepherrls  hold  so  loosely  to  rigiit  prin- 
ciples, what  wonder  if  the  flock  go 
astray  ! 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  architectural  decora- 
tion,  the  man  possessed  of  sensitive 
taste  is  rather  to  be  condoled  with  than 
envied.  Our  lot  is  cast  in  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  the  very  reverse  of 
that  described  by  Mr.  Symonds  as  per- 
vading Italy  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  In  that  age, 
"  from  the  pope  in  St.  Peter's  chair  to 
the  clerks  in  a  Florentine  counting- 
house,  every  Italian  was  a  judge  of 
art.  .  .  .  During  that  period  of  pro^i- 
gious  activity  the  entire  nation  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  an  instinct  for  tjio 
beautiful,  and  with  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing it  in  every  conceivable  form.'.'  * 
In  our  age  and  in  our  nation  the  t)e- 
mand  for  ornament  is  as  ceaseless,  the 
supply  as  profuse,  as  it  was  during  the 
full  tide  of  the  Benaissance  ;  but  dis- 
cretion in  its  application,  genius  in  de- 
sign, and  understanding  of  its  spirit  ^ 
seem  to  be  asleep  or  dead. 

To  few  manufactures  has  indifference 
to  the  art  of  building  lent  such  an  im- 
petus as  to  that  of  wall-papers.  Like 
a  parasitic  growth,  they  have  spread 
through  our  houses,  increasing  in  luxu- 
riousness  with  the  increase  of  decay, 
obliterating  every  other  form  of  mural 
decoration,  and  sul)stitnting  cheap 
cleanliness  for  sagacious  adaptation 
and  delineation  of  structure.  Wall- 
papers were  little  used  in  Europe  be- 
fore   the   eighteenth    century,  though 

1  BenaiManoe  in  Italy;  The  Fine  AitSy  lecoml 
edition,  4. 
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they  had  been  long  before  that  applied 
to  house  decoration  by  the  Chinese. 
l?hose  that  were  first  manufactured  in 
the  West  were  adaptations  of  design 
from  Italian  brocades,  and  at  first  they 
Were  used  in  an  unobjectionable  man- 
tier,  just  as  hangings  of  the  costlier 
material  were  employed  —  namely,  to 
fill  spaces  between  obvious  structural 

•  lines  —  and,  so  applied,  no  objection 
could  be  made  to  their  use.  On  the 
contrary,  the  invention  brought  it 
within    the    means    of    almost    every 

•  householder  to  fill  blank  wall-spaces 
with  agreeable  tracery  and  harmonious 
color.  But  the  cornice,  frieze,  and 
dado    remained    intact ;    coigns    were 

•  protected  with  moulding  or  plaster- 
work,  and  the  inmate  might  feel  that 
he  was  living  in  a  built  room  and  not 
in  a  bandbox.  But  gradually  the  wall 
features  disappeared  ;  paper  crept  over 
everything  except  window  and  door 
openings,  even  into  the  very  angles  of 
the  walls,  and  it  was  nothing  uncommon 
now  on  entering  a  saloon  of  consider- 
able pretension  and  proportions  to  find 
the  walls  closely  covered  with  paper 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  save  a  narrow 
skirting-board  to  protect  the  plaster 
from  the  housemaid's  broom  and  a  cor- 
nice reduced  to  a  meagre  moulding. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  in  a  recent  number 
of  a  contemporary,  takes  credit  to  our 
house  decorators  for  the  greater  refine- 
ment recently  achieved  in  the  designs 
of  wall-papers.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
design  that  has  been  at  fault  as  the  use 
of  wall-papers.  Keep  these  in  their 
proper  place,  and  the  design  is  of  less 
moment  than  the  color.  The  fact  is, 
too  much  importance  attached  to  design 

•  is  calculated  to  tempt  the  designer  to 
prove  how  clever  he  is  and  how  much 
he  knows  of  the  orders  of  art.     There 

•  is  an  insufferable  dei^ree   of  self-con- 

•  «ciousness  in  most  of  the  art  papers 

•  produced,  and  people   have   to  be  re- 

•  minded  that  wall  space  is  not  the  place 
for  ornament,  but  wall  structure.  With 
most  of  these  ambitious  wall-papers  a 
paper  dado  and  paper  frieze  is  supplied. 

^  Can  anything  be  more  puerile  ?    What 

,  does  Mr.  Crane  say  to  the  tradesman 

who  pastes  a  block-printed  paper  frieze 


round  a  room  already  furnished  with  a 
frieze  of  its  own  ?  It  is  to  be  feared, 
seeing  that  this  is  no  uncommon  ar- 
rangement, that  its  full  absurdity  is  not 
apparent  to  every  eye. 

Taste  is  nothing  if  not  fastidious  ; 
but  the  fickleness  of  fancy,  brought 
about  by  absence  or  ignorance  of  prin- 
ciple in  ornament,  is  a  wholly  different 
and  lower  influence.  There  is  nothing 
in  art  more  remarkable  than  the  stead- 
fastness with  which  sound  style  was 
adhered  to  throughout  the  vast  period 
of  Egyptian  civilization.  The  method 
of  that  wonderful  people  in  producing 
mural  decoration  is  shown  by  some  un- 
finished designs  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  Thebes.  The  space  intended  to  re- 
ceive ornament  was  marked  off  with 
red  chalk  into  small  squares.  Then 
with  a  brush  the  artist  limned  the  out- 
lines of  his  design,  preserving  a  just 
proportion  between  the  surface  to  be 
sunk  and  that  to  be  in  relief.  After- 
wards the  plain  surface  was  chiselled 
away,  leaving  the  ornamental  figures 
countersunk,  the  utmost  effect  being 
obtained  by  the  least  possible  amount 
of  relief.  The  figures  were  afterwards 
brilliantly  colored,  and  sometimes  the 
ground  also  received  a  coat  of  paint. 
Consistent  reserve  forbade  that  tempta- 
tion to  realism  which  ever  besets  the 
workman  with  perfect  command  over 
his  tools  and  material.  In  the  figures 
employed  individuality  is  kept  sternly 
subordinate  to  masterly  unity  of  effect. 

This  method  of  design  endured  with 
little  change  for  nearly  fiy^  thousand 
years.  Compare  with  steadfastness 
such  as  that  the  feebleness  of  purpose 
in  our  modern  school  of  design.  For 
the  nonce,  we  are  impatient  of  the  ob- 
jects which  gratified  tlie  sense  of  orna- 
ment in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
reign.  We  get  rid,  at  almost  any  cost, 
of  the  heavy  mahogany  sideboards,  the 
chairs  with  gouty  legs,  and  the  pol- 
ished rosewood  tables,  bequeathed  by 
our  fathers.  Nothing  will  serve  but 
in  the  styles  known  as  Old  English, 
Queen  Anne,  or  Chippendale.  But 
who  shall  say  that,  in  a  dozen  years 
hence,  people  will  not  be  as  eager  to 
"  pick  up  "  -jxamples  of  early  Victorian 
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work  as  they  are  now  to  exhume  arti- 
cles long  since  relegated  to  the  house- 
keeper's room  or  the  servants'  hall? 
There  is  an  example  of  this  unaccount- 
able caprice  in  the  reaction  lately  mani- 
fested in  favor  of  cut  glass.  Verj'  few 
years  ago  nothing  would  please  but 
glass  blown  to  the  utmost  thinness, 
either  plain  or  engraved  with  orna- 
mental designs.  But  now  we  have 
returned  to  the  heavy  faceted  decanters 
and  goblets  which  we  were  brought 
up  to  despise.  Which  is  the  stricter 
taste  ?  Undoubtedly  that  which  we 
have  just  discarded ;  for  the  special 
quality  of  glass,  which  can  be  rivalled 
in  no  other  material,  is  its  transparency 
and  capacity  for  being  blown  into  ex- 
ceeding lightness.  When  cut  into  facets, 
the  former  quality  is  impaired ;  the 
latter  is  not  displayed,  and  the  object 
depends  for  beauty  on  its  brilliancy,  in 
which  it  competes  at  a  disadvantage 
with  rock-crystal.  The  virtue  of  an  art 
consists  not  less  in  bringing  out  the 
highest  quality  of  material  than  in  re- 
vealing the  mind  of  the  artist. 

The  same  consistency  of  purpose 
which  characterized  Egyptian  decora- 
tive art  distinguished  the  work  of  Gre- 
cian designers.  If  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be 
found  how  resolutely  the  figures  of  men 
and  horses  are  kept  subject  to  the  dom- 
inant motive  of  ornament.  It  is  not 
merely  a  collection  of  statues  or  a  sculp- 
tured narrative.  That  the  sculptor  had 
the  power  of  realism,  who  can  doubt  in 
the  presence  of  masterpieces  of  Greek 
statuary-  ?  But  he  possessed  the  higher 
power  of  subordinating  parts  to  the 
whole,  that  power  which,  it  has  been 
suggested  above,  is  the  result  of  a  fac- 
ulty, as  yet  undefined,  corresponding  to 
\he  faculty  of  music.  The  frieze  was 
instinctively  recognized  by  Greek  archi- 
tects as  the  proper  place  for  ornament ; 
the  name  it  bore  with  them  C^o^poc, 
zopkonis,  the  subject  of  life,  marked  it 
out  as  the  field  for  display  of  living 
pageantry  ;  artistic  instinct  forbade  that 
it  should  be  so  used  irrespectively  of 
the  general  architectural  effect.  So  in 
that  perfect  symphony  of  fomi,  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  though  each  limb  and 


fold  of  drapery  is  true,  everything  is 
made  to  servo  the  general  harmony^ 
like  chords  in  processional  music.  One 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the! 
study  of  Greek  art  lately  remarked  on* 
the  relation  maintained  in  this  master-' 
piece  of  mural  sculpture  between  the 
relieved  figures  and  the  ground  space  ;* 
each  piece  of  relief  is  balanced  by  an 
empty  space  of  the  same  extent,  though, 
of  course,  different  in  shape,  so  that 
could  the  relievo  be  compared  with  the' 
basso  in  the  whole  design,  they  would 
be  found  to  correspond  in  extent. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
pains  we  take  to  be  ornamental.  We 
spare  no  expense  —  we  lavish  ornament 
in  a  degree  that  no  race,  except  the 
Moors,  have  exceeded,  and  yet  it  won't 
come  right.  The  principal  public  build- 
ing erected  in  England  during  this  cen- 
tury is  in  a  style  exclusively  the  property 
of  the  southern  half  of  this  island. 
Westminster  Palace,  constructed  in  the 
Tudor  style,  a  form  of  debased  Gothic, 
which  is  the  only  contribution  ever 
made  by  English  architects  to  the  art 
of  building,  is  covered  —  every  foot  of 
it  —  with  mural  ornament.  Imagine  it 
to  be  in  ruins  ;  imagine  a  party  of  an- 
tiquaries excavating  it  two  thousand 
years  hence,  and  compare  their  reward 
with  that  which  crowns  the  labors  of 
exploration  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
of  Athens,  of  Rome.  How  wearisomef 
it  would  be  to  exhume  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  stone  panels,  all  carved  to 
exactly  the  same  pattern ;  hundreds 
of  yards  of  black-letter  inscription  of 
pious  and  lo3'al  ejaculation,  repeated 
with  the  persistence  of  Moslem  texts  on 
the  porticos  of  the  Alhambra. 

Yet  there  is  room  for  hope.  Th6 
first  step  towards  amendment  is  to 
know  that  one  is  wrong.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  prevailed  by  his  insistence  on  the 
paramount  necessity  of  truth  to  make 
people  dislike  graining  in  imitation  of 
marble  or  wood,  a  mode  of  surface 
decoration  almost  univereal  when  he 
published  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture," and  peculiarly  vicious  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  it  entails  on 
genuine  material.  Mr.  Crane  justly 
congratulates  us  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
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seen  now  in  belter -class  buildings, 
plain  painting  or  staining  h<iying  been 
generally  substituted.  A  little  more 
patience  —  a  little  more  perseverance  — 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  critics,  and 
other  corrupt  tastes  may  disappear. 
The  most  hopeful  sign  is  that  it  is 
rather  deadness  than  corruption  of  taste 
that  has  to  be  combated.  There  is  no 
I'eason  to  despair  of  a  high  national 
school  of  design  by  reason  that  we  are 
of  Teutonic  race.  Nations  from  time 
to  time  are  born  to  artistic  perception 
and  performance ;  and,  after  a  while, 
die  to  it.  The  gift  of  ornament  may  be 
latent  among  us,  as  it  was  among  the 
Latin  race  till,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tur}%  it  was  born  to  mighty  life  in  Nic- 
cola  Pisano. 

Besides,  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
Celtic  blood  in  our  veins,  and  no  race 
ever  excelled  the  early  achievement  of 
that  race  in  exquisite  workmanship  and 
intellectual  quality  of  decoration.  It 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  because, 
in  this  country  at  least,  it  took  prece- 
dence among  them  of  architecture,  gen- 
erally the  first  of  the  arts  to  rise  from 
the  level  of  barbarism.  Ornament  has 
died  among  the  Celts  as  it  has  died 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  ;  is 
it  incompatible  with  the  ruling  passions 
of  this  age  —  science  and  commerce  ? 

Though  the  Teutonic  genius  has 
never  yet  excelled  in  ornament,  which, 
irith  some  notable  exceptions,  has  gen- 
erally received  from  the  hands  of  work- 
men of  Germanic  race  a  harsh,  uncouth, 
or  jejune  character,  yet  the  Northern 
people  could  build  in  a  masterly  fashion 
unknown  to  mediteval  Italy.  Not  until 
Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo  designed, 
and  Yignola  and  Palladio  studied,  among 
the  ruins  of  Roman  splendor,  and 
stirred  the  dry  bones  of  the  dismem- 
bered empire,  was  there  anything  to 
compare  in  grandeur  with  the  cathe- 
drals of  Germany,  France,  and  En- 
gland. The  decoration  of  Salisbuiy 
Cathedral  pales  into  triviality,  it  is 
true,  before  the  splendors  of  Siena  and 
Orvieto ;  but  the  structures  of  these 
Italian  examples  are  almost  contempti- 
ble compared  with  the  splendid  unity 
of  the  English  architect's  achievement. 


Lofty  gables  were  reared,  not  to  sus- 
tain the  flattened  roof,  which  lay  far 
below  and  quite  independent  of  them, 
but  to  form  frontispieces  for  the  display 
of  precious  material  and  intncate  de- 
sign, as  in  the  churches  of  Crema  and 
Orvieto.  The  fabric  of  the  building 
served  but  as  scaffolding  for  the  display 
of  gorgeous  ornament,  which,  in  north- 
ern Gothic  was  only  suffered  to  ripple 
round  capitals  and  cluster  sparingly  on 
the  western  fa9ade.  Even  now  we  can 
build.  It  is  true  that  Westminster  Pal- 
ace has  none  of  the  reposeful  grace  of 
Somerset  House  or  Greenwich  Hospital, 
but  it  is  a  master-work  of  its  particular 
style  ;  and  after  evil  and  overdone  or- 
namentation have  combined  with  a 
wretched  site  to  impair  the  effect  to  the 
utmost,  there  remains  with  it  that  merit 
which  Italian  builders  neither  strove 
for  nor  obtained  —  the  majesty  of  unity. 
To  one  European  race  only  has  it 
ever  been  given  to  unite  the  gifts  of 
noble  building  and  perfect  ornament. 
Were  it  not  for  Greek  art  and  the  mon- 
uments it  has  bequeathed,  it  had  been 
held  impossible  to  excel  at  once  in 
structure  and  decoration.  But  who 
sliall  say,  with  that  example  before 
him,  that  the  like  shall  never  be  again  ? 
Stupidity  and  ignorance  are  more  easily 
overcome  than  vicious  habits.  The 
vigor  of  Italian  Renaissance  was  owing 
to  the  fostering  policy  of  the  rulers  of 
the  people,  which  led  the  rivulets  of 
wakening  art,  feeble  at  the  source,  into 
channels  conducting  them  to  the  full- 
flowing  river  of  national  art.  The 
London  County  Council  has,  in  domes- 
tic affairs,  functions  almost  identical 
with  the  Italian  Republics.  In  power 
it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Florence ;  in  funds  it  vastly 
exceeds  it.  Its  members  have  decreed 
a  spirited  policy  in  public  works  ;  may 
they  raise  up  another  Amolfo  del  Cam- 
bio  for  their  architect.  Then  may  be 
witnessed  again  that  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  fruitful  season  of  Italian 
Hellenism  —  while  the  artist  spread  his 
color  on  the  wet  plaster,  the  goldsmith 
fingered  his  wax  model,  or  the  sculptor 
struck  his  clay  into  forms  of  immortal 
beauty,  the  reflex  action  of  the  brain 
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^ave  birth  to  sonnet  and  ode ;  for  Or- 
cagna  and  Giotto,  Lionardo  and  Michel 
Angelo  were  all  accomplished  poets,  as 
if  the  artist  spirit  in  them  would  not 
suffer  such  beautiful  material  as  their 
native  speech  to  go  to  waste. 

'Tis  a  pretty  dream,  though  one  that 
may  perchance  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
ratepayers.  When  the  Florentines  de- 
termined to  complete  the  bronze  gates 
of  their  Baptistr}',  they  invited  the 
sculptors  of  Italy  to  submit  competitive 
designs.  The  umpires  awarded  the 
prize  to  Lorenzo  di  Cino  Ghiberti,  who 
was  forty-nine  years  accomplishing  the 
work,  and  received  for  it  during  that 
time  thirty  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  golden  florins  —  a  for- 
midable figure  if  rendered  in  the  modern 
equivalent  of  currency,  and  somewhat 
dwarfing  the  salary  of  £700  a  year 
which,  it  is  said,  the  County  Council 
lately  fixed  on  as  adequate  remunera- 
tion for  their  chief  architect  and  master 
of  the  works  I 

Hebbert  Maxwell. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Beview. 
BATES  OF  THE  AMAZONS. 

In  science,  perhaps,  even  more  than 
In  literature,  a  striking  disparity  often 
exists  between  a  man's  power  and  his 
actual  performance.  The  greatest 
books  do  not  invariably  come  from  the 
greatest  men  ;  still  more  does  not  the 
greatest  fame  invariably  follow  the 
:greatest  book  of  the  deepest  thinker. 
A  smaller  brain  is  often  more  famous 
ihan  a  bigger  one,  and  even  in  a  certain 
sense  justly  more  famous.  For  while 
those  who  know  the  man  himself  judge 
him  mainly  by  his  intrinsic  power,  the 
world  at  large  judges,  and  must  judge 
Mm,  by  his  performance  only.  And 
performance  depends,  not  upon  the 
man  himself  alone,  but  upon  endless 
accessories  —  his  circumstances,  his 
time,  his  place,  his  contemporaries. 

Henry  Walter  Bates  had,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  one  of  the  profoundest 
scientific  intellects  I  have  ever  known  ; 
and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  on  the 
road  through  life  to  know  many  or  most 


of  the  deepest  scientific  thinkers  of  our 
epoch. 

Psychological  moments  arise  now  and 
again  in  the  slow  evolution  of  human 
thought  when  a  particular  advance  be- 
comes practically  inevitable — when  a 
particular  truth  trembles  on  the  lips  of 
a  hundred  speakers,  yet  trembles  un- 
spoken—  when  a  particular  theory  all 
but  frames  itself  into  words  at  once  in 
many  minds,  yet  evades  every  one  of 
them  for  a  while  with  persistent  elu- 
siveness.  At  such  times  as  these,  one 
man,  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  at  last 
stands  foith,  whom  chance  or  circum- 
stance has  specially  fitted,  often  in 
some  mere  detail  of  position  or  acci- 
dental surroundings,  for  lighting  upon 
the  great  truth  which  half  the  world  is 
eagerly  expecting.  The  problem  is 
there  already,  and  is  fully  recognized ; 
it  is  the  solution  alone  that  thinkers 
await ;  and  when  once  that  solution 
comes,  as  by  a  flash  of  inspiration,  they 
acclaim  it  unanimously  with  great  joy 
as  a  gain  to  the  species. 

The  outside  world,  however,  which 
cares  for  none  of  these  things,  is  apt  to 
think  that  to  the  solver  himself  belongs 
all  the  credit  both  of  the  solution  and 
the  problem.  Blandly  unaware  that  the 
barrier  in  the  way  ever  existed  at  all 
until  it  is  called  upon  to  rejoice  over 
its  triumphant  demolition,  the  outside 
world  is  prone  to  believe  that  the  man 
who  succeeds  in  unravelling  the  knot 
is  also  the  man  who  first  perceived  its 
existence  and  its  knottiness.  In  this 
way  mankind  at  large  tends  always  to 
personify  and  individualize  every  great 
revolution  of  the  human  intellect ;  to 
see  in  the  Protestant  Keformation  only 
Luther  and  Calvin ;  in  the  French 
Eclaircissement  only  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau ;  in  the  vast  political  upheaval  of 
the  eighteenth  century  only  Danton 
and  Robespierre  ;  and  in  the  evolution- 
ary movement  of  our  own  day  the  one 
commanding  figure  of  Darwin. 

Students  know  well  that  no  view  on 
earth  could  be  more  erroneous.  It  is 
the  wave  that  makes  the  crest,  not  the 
crest  that  makes  the  wave.  One  man 
never  yet  produced  a  revolution.  Long 
before  Charles  Darwin  published  his 
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epoch-making  work,  conjecture  and 
speculation  were  rife  in  England  as  to 
the  origin  of  species  and  the  evolution 
of  organic  life.  Even  if  such  a  person 
as  Charles  Darwin  had  never  lived  at 
all,  we  should  still  have  had  not  only 
the  theory  of  organic  descent  with  mod- 
ification (which  is  older  by  far  than 
Charles  Darwin  himself),  but  also  the 
distinctive  theoiy  of  natural  selection, 
which  was  Charles  Darwin's  own  spe- 
cial contribution  to  the  growing  body  of 
evolutionary  thought,  but  which  was 
also  independently,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously, struck  out,  as  all  the  world 
now  knows,  in  the  mind  of  Alfred  Kus- 
sel  Wallace.  And  I  say  this,  not  to 
belittle  Darwin,  as  small  souls  may 
imagine,  but  to  honor  and  magnify  him. 
Where  all  were  searching  the  key,  it 
was  he  who  first  found  it.  Yet  to  the 
others,  too,  no  mean  honor  is  due. 
They  helped  more  silently.  There  were 
Darwinians  before  Darwin  ;  there 
would  have  been  Darwinians  still  if 
Darwin  had  gone  to  his  grave  with  his 
secret  unuttered.  And  among  these 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  our 
great  evolutionist,  who  were  working 
upward  independently  to  the  same  gen- 
eral goal,  seen  dimly  through  the  mist, 
few  were  more  able,  few  more  learned, 
none  more  self-effacing,  more  modest, 
more  retirini?.  than  "  Bates  of  the  Ama- 
zons."  It  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion, therefore,  that  Mr.  Murray  has 
seen  fit  to  republish  in  its  original  im- 
abridged  form  Bates's  one  great  work, 
and  that  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  Bates's 
nearest  friend  and  neighbor,  should 
have  been  induced  to  prefix  to  it  a  me- 
moir, in  his  usual  crisp  and  clear-cut 
English,  with  copious  extracts  from 
letters  and  journals.  It  is  a  labor  of 
love  admirably  performed,  and  it  can- 
not fail  to  attract  and  interest  in  its 
hero  all  serious  students  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  evolution. 

Bates  was  above  all  things  a  great 
and  lovable  soul.  lie  was  a  man  to 
know,  to  admire,  to  look  up  to.  His 
personality  ranked  far  and  away  in 
value  above  any  one  of  its  definite  out- 
comes. But  wise  men  judge  a  man  by 
what  he  is  ;  only  the  second  class  of 


intellect  judges  him  by  what  he  has 
said  or  done  or  written.  Looked  at  as 
pure  intellect,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  among  the  men  of  his  time^  Her- 
bert Spencer  towers  by  a  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  other  makers  of 
the  evolutionary  revolution  ;  he  was  the 
philosopher,  the  psychologist,  the  logi- 
cian of  the  movement.  But  in  practical 
ability  and  in  organizing  power  Darwin 
ran  him  hard  ;  though  the  author  of  the 
"  Origin  of  Species  "  could  never  pre- 
tend to  the  same  width  of  view  and  the 
same  profundity  of  instinctive  insight 
as  the  great  thinker  of  the  "  System  of 
Synthetic  Philosophy."  These  two 
stand  alone  ;  of  the  others,  their  com- 
i-ades  but  not  their  peers.  Bates  may 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  take  the  first  seat 
among  a  noble  company  in  a  place  of 
high  collateral  glory.  In  some  ways,, 
indeed,  his  mind  was  greater  (because 
broader)  than  even  Darwin's.  He  had 
a  more  philosophic  grasp  of  things  ;  his 
interests  outside  his  own  special  subject 
were  wider  ;  his  tastes  were  higher  ; 
his  literary  culture  more  catholic.  Yet 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any- 
thing of  him  except  "  The  Naturalist 
on  the  Amazons  "  will  ever  live  ;  and 
even  that  in  future  ages  will  doubtless- 
be  far  more  praised  than  looked  at» 
He  will  be  remembered  hereafter  only 
as  one  of  the  lesser  stains  of  the  evolu- 
tionary galaxy ;  he  will  be  quoted 
chiefiy  as  the  discoverer  and  formula  tor 
of  tlie  principle  and  theory  of  organic 
mimicry. 

If  I  were  to  allow  myself  a  bold  com- 
parison, I  would  say  that  while  Darwin 
was  the  Baffaelle  of  the  biological  Be- 
naissance,  and  Spencer  its  Lionardo^ 
Bates  might  almost  be  considered  its 
Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Henry  Walter  Bates  was  born  at 
Leicester.  The  fact  itself  is  not  with- 
out significance  ;  for  Leicester  is  the 
most  persistently  individualist  town  in 
England.  No  one  great  trade  there 
dominates  the  place,  as  hai*dware  dom- 
inates Birmingham,  cutlery  Shefiield^ 
woollen  goods  Bradford,  or  cotton  Man- 
chester. Many  small  manufactures  run 
on  side  by  side,  with  conflicting  inters 
ests  and  infinite  divei'sity  of  method. 
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The  consequence  is  that  no  single  cur- 
rent of  feeling  or  opinion  gets  the 
upper  hand  in  the  town  ;  the  people  are 
radical,  hut  individual  in  their  radical- 
ism ;  given  to  a  wholesome  variety  of 
curious  fads — anti-vaccinationist,  Uni- 
tarian, free-love,  or  teetotal.  They 
showed  this  admirable  mettle  once  by 
asking  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  be  their 
Parliamentary  candidate ;  and  when 
the  philosopher  refused  the  incongru- 
ous offer,  straightway  transferring  the 
honor  of  their  suffrages  to  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison.  They  wanted,  in  fact,  a 
man  to  represent  them.  I  think  if  I 
were  ever  seized  with  an  insane  desire 
myself  to  join  the  debating  club  at 
Westminster,  1  should  like  to  go  as  the 
delegate  of  Leicester.  And  I  often 
fancied  I  detected  some  tinge  of  this 
peculiar  local  Legecestrian  individual- 
ism in  Bates^s  charming  and  many-sided 
personality. 

He   was  a  man  of  the  people  —  of 
home-bred  culture  —  the  son  of  "  Hon- 
est Harry  Bates,"  a  small  local  hosiery- 
maker.     Unitarian  born  —  and  I  know 
no  better  creed  than  Unitarianism  for  a 
man  to  come  out  of  —  he  received  but  a 
slender  school  education,  which,  as  Mr. 
Olodd  aptly  and  somewhat  slyly  puts  it, 
did  not  suffice  to  dull  his  desire   for 
knowledge.      Apprenticed   to    another 
master  of  his  father's  trade,  he  worked 
at  his  business .  thirteen  houre  a  day, 
and  yet  found  time  for  a  most  multifa- 
rious reading  ;  which  conclusively  shows 
the  absurdity  of  the  eight  hours  move- 
ment—  for  surely  any  honest  mechanic 
can  easily  find  time  for  mental  culture , 
if    he    will    only  expunge    the    words 
"  pleasure  "   and  "  repose  "   from    his 
simple  vocabulary,  and  ruin  his  consti- 
tution before  he  is  thirty.     What  more 
can  you  want  ?    This  age  is  too  exact- 
ing.    Before  long,   if    such    sybaritish 
ideas  gain  ground,  the  people  will  be 
asking  ior  •paneim  et  circenses  ;  they  will 
expect  decent  food,  and  even  begin  to 
demand  amusement. 

From  his  cradle,  almost,  Bates  was  a 
beetle-hunter.  He  hunted  by  nature. 
Cham  wood  Forest  lay  at  his  doors, 
and,  strange  to  say,  belonged  to  an 
English  peer  who  did  not  believe  God 


created  woods  for  no  other  reason  thaa 
to  provide  covert  for  pheasants.  But 
while  he  hunted  beetles,  he  worked 
hard,  too,  in  his  leisure  time  (when- 
ever that  may  have  been)  at  historical 
and  general  literary  reading,  gaining  in 
particular  that  singular  acquaintance 
with  '^  the  voluminous  page  of  Gibbon,'' 
which  distinguished  him  to  the  end  of 
his  career  as  the  man  of  letters  among 
biologists.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  while 
his  views  were  so  wide,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  strictly  minute 
knowledge  of  his  particular  branch 
which  so  seldom  accompanies  philo- 
sophic breadth  and  insight.  ^'  When  I 
was  a  young  man,"  he  said  to  me  once 
in  a  fireside  chat,  ^'  I  wanted  to  be  a 
naturalist ;  but  very  soon  I  saw  the 
days  of  naturalists  were  past,  and  that 
if  I  wanted  to  do  anything,  I  must 
specialize  ;  I  must  be  an  entomologist. 
A  little  later,  I  saw  the  days  of  ento- 
mologists, as  such,  were  numbered, 
and  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  anything  I 
must  be  a  coleopterist.  By  and  by, 
when  I  got  to  know  more  of  my  sub- 
ject, I  saw  no  man  could  understand 
all  the  coleoptera,  and  now  I'm  content 
to  try  to  find  out  something  about  the 
longicorn  beetles."  The  pronounce- 
ment was  characteristic  ;  3'et,  in  spite 
of  all  this  specialism,  nothing  could 
well  have  been  more  different  than 
Bates  from  the  ordinary  type  of  narrow 
specialist. 

Among  his  Leicester  friends  was  one 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  English 
master  at  the  Collegiate  School.  Wal- 
lace was  a  botanist ;  but  Bates  soon 
infused  him  with  his  own  love  of  in- 
sects. The  two  youDg  men  were 
ardently  interested  in  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  species,  then  just  brought 
to  the  front  once  more  in  its  Lamarckian 
guise  by  the  recent  publication  of  the 
*' Vestiii:es  of  Creation."  Their  letters 
to  one  another  at  this  time  show  them 
to  have  been  seething  to  the  brim  with 
that  curious  ferment  of  opinion  which 
so  generally  preceded  the  Darwinian 
discovery.  Darwin  himself  had  then 
recently  returned  from  the  vo3'age  in 
the  Beagle,  and  his  journal  deeply 
affected  the  two  young  entomologists. 
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They  discussed  it  in  their  letters  ;  and 
a  single  phrase  from  one  of  Wallace's 
auffices  to  dispel  the  crude  idea  so  gen- 
«raDy  current  that  Darwin  invented 
the  problem  he  solved.  ^^I  begin  to 
feel  dissatisfied,"  Wallace  wrote  to  his 
friend,  ^^with  a  mere  local  collection. 
I  should  like  to  take  some  one  family  to 
«tudy  thoroughly,  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  specter." 
These  words  I  have  italicized  were 
yrritten  and  despatched  twelve  years 
before  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
work  imder  that  famous  title. 

At  last,  in  '48,  that  year  of  upheaval, 
the  desire  of  the  two  biological  enthu- 
siasts to  see  for  themselves  the  wonders 
of  the  world  grew  quite  irresistible  ; 
and  clubbing  together  what  scanty 
money  they  could  raise  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  they  took  passage  in  a  crazy  old 
ship  to  Park,  with  the  object  of  study- 
ing the  nature  of  life  in  its  equatorial 
development.  Their  choice  was  a  happy 
one.  The  tropics,  one  must  never 
forget,  are  biological  headquarters. 
Our  starved  little  northern  fauna  and 
flora,  the  mere  leavings  of  the  vast  ice- 
sheet  that  once  spread  across  our  zone 
in  the  glacial  epoch,  show  us  a  world 
depopulated  and  deprived  of  all  its 
largest,  strongest,  and  finest  creatures  ; 
a  world  dwarfed  or  impoverished  in  its 
component  elements,  and  immensely 
differing  in  ten  thousand  ways  from 
that  luxuriant  and  tangled  hothouse  of 
nature  where  the  first  problems  of  life 
vere  practically  worked  out  by  survival 
of  the  fittest.  It  is  a  chilled  winter 
garden.  But  the  tropics  still  preserve 
for  us  in  their  teeming  jungles  some- 
thing like  the  rich  and  varied  conditions 
of  the  great  pre-glacial  fauna  and  fiora. 
No  leading  biologist  has  done  fruitful 
work  in  our  own  time  who  has  not  seen 
and  drunk  in  the  full  spirit  of  the 
tropics.  What  the  voyage  in  the  Beagle 
was  to  Darwin,  what  the  travels  in 
6outh  America  were  to  Humboldt,  that 
the  years  of  exploration  in  the  Ama- 
sons  valley  were  to  Bates  and  Wallace. 

They  had  prepared  themselves  well 
for  their  work  beforehand  by  a  most 
conscientious  study  of  tropical  biology 
as  far  as  they  could  do  it  in  the  muse- 


ums  of  London  and  the  orchid-houses 
of  Chatsworth;  and  they  knew  pre- 
cisely what  problems  they  went  to  in- 
vestigate ;  so  it  is  little  wonder  they 
arrived  so  soon  at  such  valuable  conclu- 
sions. The  history  of  their  trip,  so  far 
as  the  world  will  ever  know  it  in  all 
probability,  is  contained  in  brief  in  that 
delightful  book,  ^^The  Naturalist  on 
the  Amazons,"  the  best  narrative  of 
travel,  by  common  consent,  ever  written 
in  any  language.  But  in  that  charming 
work  Bates's  native  modesty  made  him 
omit  all  record  of  the  positively  heroic 
conditions  under  which  he  and  his 
companion  performed  their  great  task 
for  the  benefit  of  science.  And  indeed, 
unless  one  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the 
chief  actor,  so  dramatic  a  tale  might 
well  have  seemed  incredible.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  present  one  evening  in 
a  drawing-room  in  north  London  when 
Bates  broke  his  wonted  reserve  in  a 
rare  fit  of  communicativeness,  and 
poured  out  to  a  small  and  sympathetic 
company  the  whole  story  of  his  hard- 
ships. Genial  Paul  Du  Chaillu  was 
there,  fresh  back  from  Norway ;  and 
the  author  of  ^'Erewhon,"  that  past- 
master  of  irony  ;  and  half-a-dozen  more, 
not  unknown  to  fame,  interested  listen- 
ers every  man  of  them.  The  tongue 
of  the  old  man  eloquent  was  loosed 
that  night ;  and  with  marvellous  pathos 
and  child-like  simplicity  he  told  us  in 
his  pure  and  exquisite  English  a  tale 
of  single-hearted  devotion  and  strange 
labor  for  the  truth  such  as  no  narrative 
of  religious  martyrdom  could  possibly 
equal.  He  had  the  finest  forehead  I 
ever  beheld  upon  a  human  face  ;  and 
as  ho  talked  and  looked  we  all  listened, 
open-mouthed,  as  we  never  listened  in 
our  lives  to  any  fiction  of  the  novelist. 
It  was  a  night  to  remember  ;  and  many 
of  us  said  the  same  thing  as  we  rose  to 
go,  ^'  Oh,  if  we  had  only  had  a  phono- 
graph to  take  that  all  down — accent, 
intonation,  and  eveiything — exactly  as 
he  spoke  it  I  "  But  since  our  host  of 
that  evening,  who  writes  the  '^Me- 
moir," has  thought  fit  to  suppress  it,  at 
least  during  the  lifetime  of  some  who 
might  feel  their  sense  of  dignity  falsely 
hurt  by  it,  I  suppose  I  must  follow  hia 
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f^ood  example ;  tbe  more  so  as  I  neg^ 
lected  to  take  any  notes  at  the  time, 
and  would  therefore  have  to  trust  for 
facts  and  details  to  that  very  fallacious 
informant,  memory.  Yet  this  much,  at 
least,  I  will  say  ;  Bates  told  us  with 
hushed  breath  how  on  that  expedition 
he  had  at  times  almost  starved  to 
death  ;  how  he  had  worked  with  slaves 
like  a  slave  for  his  daily  rations  of 
•coarse  food ;  how  he  had  faced  perils 
more  appalling  than  death ;  and  how 
iie  had  risked,  and  sometimes  lost, 
everything  he  possessed  on  earth  with 
a  devotion  that  brought  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  grown  men  who  heard  him. 

Eleven  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
the  tropics.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
returned  to  England  with  £800  as  his 
total  savings  from  the  sale  of  his  collec- 
tions. Such  are  the  prizes  which  sci- 
ence holds  out  to  her  ardent  votaries, 
that  in  exchange  for  broken  health  and 
a  diet  of  tapioca  soaked  in  coffee,  she 
secured  for  Bates  an  annual  wage  of 
j£72  14«.  6^(2.  And  yet  there  are  peo- 
ple who  consider  it  strange  that  men 
don't  devote  their  lives  to  science  for 
nothing,  and  consent  to  starve  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  it  I 

As  soon  as  the  traveller  arrived  in 
England  he  began  arranging  his  collec- 
tions, and  employing  them  as  materials 
for  theoretic  reconstruction.  One  pas- 
sage from  *^The  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazsons,"  to  which  Mr.  Clodd  calls 
special  attention,  has  always  seemed  to 
me  among  the  most  philosophical  and 
pregnant  in  the  whole  literature  of  evo- 
lution. It  refers  to  the  markings  on 
Xhe  wings  of  butterflies. 

I  paid  especial  attention  to  them  [he 
says]  having  found  that  this  tribe  was  bet- 
ter adapted  than  almost  any  other  group  of 
Animals  or  plants  to  furnish  facts  in  illus- 
.tration  of  the  modifications  which  all  spe- 
•cies  imdergo  in  nature,  under  changed  local 
conditions.  This  accidental  superiority  is 
owing  partly  to  the  simplicity  and  distinct- 
ness of  the  specific  characters  of  the  insects, 
and  partly  to  the  facility  with  which  very 
copious  series  of  specimens  can  be  collected 
4md  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison. 
The  distinctness  of  the  specific  characters 
is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
superficial  signs  of  change  in  the  organiza- 


tion are  exaggerated,  and  made  unusually 
plain  by  affecting  the  framework,  shape, 
and  color  of  the  wings,  which,  as  many 
anatomists  believe,  are  magnified  exten- 
sions of  the  skin  around  the  breathing 
orifices  of  the  thorax  of  the  insects.  These 
expansions  are  clothed  with  minute  feathers 
or  scales,  colored  in  regular  patterns,  which 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  slightest  change 
in  the  conditions  to  which  the  species  are 
exposed.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  on 
these  expanded  membranes.  Nature  writes, 
as  on  a  tablet,  the  story  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  species,  so  truly  do  all  the  changes 
of  the  organization  register  themselves 
thereon.  Moreover,  the  same  color-patterns 
of  the  wings  generally  show,  with  great 
regularity,  the  degrees  of  blood-relationship 
of  the  species.  As  the  laws  of  nature 
must  be  the  same  for  all  beings,  the  con- 
clusions furnished  by  this  group  of  insects 
must  be  applicable  to  the  whole  organic 
world  ;  therefore,  the  study  of  butterflies — 
creatures  selected  as  the  tyx>es  of  airiness 
and  frivolity — instead  of  being  despised, 
will  some  day  be  valued  as  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  biological  science. 

Bates  had  come  back  to  England  in 
the  nick  of  time.  The  moment  *'  The 
Origin  of  Species  "  appeared  he  gave  in 
his  warm  adhesion  to  the  new  theory. 
As  Darwin  himself  said,  he  did  not 
belong  to  ^^  the  mob  of  naturalists  with- 
out souls."  For  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Darwin's  great  work,  indeed, 
Bates  began  his  papers  on  the  '^  Insect 
Fauna  of  the  Azores  Valley"  in  the 
''Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society."  They  were  frankly  evolu- 
tionary. A  year  later  he  read  before 
the  Linnsean  his  famous  paper  on 
"  Mimicry,"  in  which  he  explained  on 
Darwinian  principles  the  existence  of 
those  curious  mimetic  resemblances  be- 
tween animals  of  widely  different  struc- 
ture, which  had  so  long  puzzled,  and 
sometimes  even  misled,  biologists. 
Mr.  Clodd  does  well  in  quoting  largely 
from  this  celebrated  paper,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  has  been  oftener  praised 
than  read,  being  buried  in  the  *'  Trans- 
actions "  of  a  voluminous  society,  and 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  reprinted  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  imitate  him  by 
transferring  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
passages  to  these  pages. 
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Some  of  the  imitations  by  insects  of  in- 
animate and  living  objects  are  very  singu- 
lar, and  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
Many  caterpillars  of  moths,  but  sometimes 
the  cases  only  which  are  manufactured  and 
inhabited  by  the  caterpillars,  have  a  most 
deceptive  likeness  to  dry  twigs  and  other 
objects.  Moths  themselves  very  frequently 
resemble  the  bark  on  which  they  are  found, 
or  have  wings  colored  and  veined  like  the 
fallen  leaves  on  which  they  lie  motionless. 
The  accidental  general  resemblance  between 
the  shape  of  moths^  wings  and  leaves  here 
gives  Nature  the  groundwork  for  much 
mimetic  analogy.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Rossler  that  the  buff-tip  moth,  when  at 
rest,  is  intended  to  represent  a  broken  piece 
of  lichen-covered  branch  —  the  colored  tips 
of  these  wings,  when  they  are  closed,  resem- 
bling a  section  of  the  wood.  Other  moths 
are  deceptively  like  the  excrement  of  birds 
on  leaves.  I  met  with  a  species  of  phytopha- 
gous beetle  (chlamys  pilula)  on  the  Ama- 
zons, which  was  indistinguishable  by  the  eye 
from  the  dung  of  caterpillars  on  foliage. 
These  two  latter  cases  of  imitation  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  those  who  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  object  of  mimetic 
analogies  in  nature  was  simply  variety, 
beauty,  or  ornament ;  nevertheless  these 
are  certainly  attendants  on  the  phenomena  ; 
some  South  American  Casnidce  resemble 
glittering  drops  of  dew  on  the  tips  of  leaves, 
owing  to  their  burnished  peai'ly  gold  color. 
Some  species  of  Longicom  Coleoptera  have 
precisely  the  color  and  sculpture  of  the  bark 
of  the  particular  species  of  tree  on  which 
each  is  found.  It  is  remarkable  that  other 
species  of  the  same  small  group  of  Longi- 
comes  (phacellocera  buquettii,  cyclopepluH 
batesii)  counterfeit,  not  inanimate  objects, 
like  their  near  kindred  just  cited,  but  other 
insects,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Leptalides 
do  the  Ileliconidce. 

Amongst  the  living  objects  mimicked  by 
insects  are  the  predacious  species  from 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  the  mimickers 
to  be  concealed.  Thus,  the  species  of 
Scaphura  (a  genus  of  crickets)  in  South 
America  resemble  in  a  wonderful  manner 
different  sand  wasps  of  large  size,  which 
are  constantly  on  the  search  for  crickets  to 
provision  their  nests  with.  Another  pretty 
cricket,  which  I  observed,  was  a  good  imi- 
tation of  a  tiger  beetle,  and  M'as  always 
found  on  trees  frequented  by  the  beetles 
(odontocheilce).  There  are  endless  instances 
of  predacious  insects  being  disguised  by 
having  similar  shapes  and  colors  to  those  of 


their  prey ;  many  spiders  are  thus  endowed  ; 
but  some  hunting  spiders  mimic  flower- 
buds,  and  station  themselves  motionless  in^ 
the  axils  of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants- 
to  wait  for  their  victims. 

The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  imita- 
tion I  ever  met  with  was  that  of  a  very 
large  caterpillar,  which  stretched  itself  fromi 
amidst  the  foliage  of  a  tree  which  I  was  oner 
day  examining,  and  startled  me  by  its  re- 
semblance to  a  small  snake.  The  first  three 
segments  behind  the  head  were  dilatable  at 
the  will  of  the  insect,  and  had  on  each  side 
a  large  black  pupillated  spot,  which  resem- 
bled the  eye  of  the  reptile  ;  it  was  a  poison- 
ous or  viperine  species  mimicked,  and  not 
an  innocuous  or  colubrine  snake  ;  this  waa 
proved  by  the  imitation  of  keeled  scales  on 
the  crown,  which  was  produced  by  the  re- 
cumbent feet,  as  the  caterpillar  threw  itself 
backwards.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  to 
whom  I  gave  a  description,  supposes  the 
insect  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  Nolo- 
dontidas,  many  of  which  have  the  habit  of 
thus  bending  themselves.  I  carried  off  the 
caterpillar  and  alarmed  every  one  in  the 
village  where  I  was  then  living  to  whom  I 
showed  it.  It  unfortunately  died  before 
reaching  the  adult  state. 

A  similar  series  of  mimetic  analogies  oc- 
curs in  the  Old  World,  between  the  Asiatic 
and  African  Danaidce,  or  representatives  of 
the  HeliconidoB,  and  species  of  other  fam- 
ilies of  butterflies  and  motlis.  No  instance 
is  known  in  these  families  of  a  tropical 
species  of  one  hemisphere  counterfeiting  a. 
form  belonging  to  the  other.  A  most  re- 
markable case  of  mimicry  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Trimen  In  a  Papilio  of  South  Africa. 
(P.  Cenea),  whose  male  wears  to  deception 
the  livery  of  one  species  of  DanaiSy  whilst 
the  female  resembles  a  quite  different  one- 
Mimetic  analogies,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Lepidoptera ;  most  orders  of 
insects  supply  them  ;  but  they  are  displayed 
only  by  certain  families.  Many  instances 
are  known  where  parasitic  bees  and  two- 
winged  flies  mimic  in  dress  various  indus- 
trious or  nest-building  bees,  at  whose 
exi)ense  they  live,  in  the  manner  of  the- 
cuckoo.  I  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
azons many  of  these  cuckoo  bees  and  flies,, 
which  all  wore  the  livery  of  working  beea 
X)eculiar  to  the  country. 

^Vftcr  quoting  many  other  instances- 
of  such  mimetic  resemblances,  Bale» 
proceeds  to  set  forth  his  own  explana* 
tion  of  the  fact«.    And  here,  what  he 
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did,  as  Darwin  jastly  said,  was  to  give 
'*  the  requisite  touch  of  genius,  and  hit 
on  the  final  cause  of  all  this  mimicry." 

The  explanation  [says  Bates]  seems  to  be 
•quite  clear  on  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion, as  recently  expounded  by  Mr.  Darwin 
in  the  "Origin  of  Species."  The  local 
varieties  or  races  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  direct  action  of 
physical  conditions  on  the  individuals  be- 
cause in  limited  districts,  where  these  con- 
ditions are  the  same,  the  most  widely 
contrasted  varieties  are  found  existing 
together,  and  it  is  inexplicable  how  they 
•could  have  produced  the  nice  adaptations 
which  these  diverse  varieties  exhibit. 
Neither  can  these  adapted  races,  as  before 
remarked,  have  originated  in  one  generation 
by  sports,  or  a  single  act  of  variation  in 
each  case.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some 
other  active  principle  must  be  here  at  work 
to  draw  out,  as  it  were,  steadily  in  certain 
directions,  the  suitable  variations  which 
arise,  generation  after  generation,  until 
forms  have  resulted  wbich,  like  our  races 
of  Leptalis  Theono'e,  are  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  their  parent  as  well  as  their 
■sister  forms. 

This  principle  can  be  no  other  than  nat- 
ural selection,  the  selecting  agents  being 
insectivorous  animals,  which  gradually  de- 
stroy those  sports  or  varieties  that  are  not 
sufficiently  like  Ithomim  to  deceive  them. 
.  .  .  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  origin  of  mimetic  species  can  be 
explained.  I  believe  the  case  offers  a  most 
beautiful  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection.  It  also  shows  that  a  new 
adaptation,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  spe- 
cies, is  not  effected  by  great  and  sudden 
change,  but  by  numerous  small  steps  of 
natural  variation  and  selection. 

To  quote  Mr.  CI  odd's  admirable  sum- 
ming up  of  the  argument :  — 

Two  questions  suggest  themselves.  1. 
Why  are  the  IleliconidcB,  which  by  their 
brilliant  coloring  attract  the  eye  of  insec- 
tivorous birds,  and  by  their  slowness  on  the 
wing  are  easily  seized,  mimicked  more  than 
other  families  of  butterflies  ?  and,  2.  Why 
are  insects  so  much  more  subjects  of  mim- 
icry than  other  animals  ? 

Both  questions  are  answered  by  Bates. 
As  there  is  nothing  apparent  in  the  struc- 
ture or  habits  of  the  Helicon  Idas  which 
could  render  them  safe  from  persecution  by 
the  numerous  insectivorous  animals  which 
are  ever  on  the  watch  in  the  same  parts  of 


the  forest  which  they  inhabit,  "  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  are  unpalatable  to  insect 
enemies.  Some  of  them  have  exsertile 
glands  near  the  arms,  which  are  protruded 
when  the  insects  are  roughly  handled  ;  it  is 
well  known  that  similar  organs  in.  other 
families  secrete  fetid  liquids  or  gases,  and 
serve  as  a  protection  to  the  species.  I  never 
saw  the  flocks  of  slow-flying  Heliconidce  in 
the  woods  persecuted  by  birds  or  dragon- 
flies,  to  which  they  would  have  been  an  easy 
prey  ;  nor,  when  at  rest  on  leaves,  did  they 
appear  to  be  molested  by  lizards  or  the  pre- 
dacious flies  of  the  family  Asilidce,  which 
were  very  often  seen  jwunclng  on  butterflies 
of  other  families.  If  they  owe  their  flour- 
ishing existence  to  this  cause,  it  would  be  in- 
telligible why  the  LeptalidoBy  whose  scanty 
number  of  individuals  reveals  a  less  pro- 
tected condition,  should  be  disguised  In 
their  dress,  and  thus  share  their  Immunity." 

This  theory  of  mimicry  forms  Bates's 
principal  contribution  to  the  philosophy 
of  evolution.  It  was  eagerly  accepted 
by  Darwin,  as  were  also  his  views  on 
the  non-extension  of  the  glacial  epoch 
to  the  equatorial  regions.  The  corre- 
spondence on  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects between  Darwin,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  Bates,  published  in  the 
memoir  by  Mr.  Clodd,  is  full  of  illus- 
trative scientific  interest ;  but  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ladies  and  the  country 
members ''  (as  our  ancestors  used  to 
say  in  the  happy  days  before  Girton  and 
University  Extension),  I  prefer  to 
quote  a  few  notes  from  the  journal  of 
this  period,  which  show  Bates  rather  in 
the  more  popular  character  of  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  manners.  Here  is 
a  charming  word-picture  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell :  — 

Sunday,  November  29th,  1863.  —  This 
afternoon,  when  walking  In  the  Zoological 
(rardens  with  little  Alice  and  the  maid.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  accosted  me  near  the  seal 
pond,  and  we  walked  about  together  for  an 
hour  or  so.  He  was  wriggling  about  in  his 
usual  way,  with  spy-glass  raised  by  fits  and 
starts  to  the  eye,  and  began  :  *'Mr.  Wal- 
lace,  I  believe  — ah "      *'My  name's 

Bates."  *'  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  I  always  con- 
found you  two."  (His  memory  must  be 
very  bad,  for  we  have  often  met,  and  I  was 
once  his  guest  at  the  Geological  Club-  din- 
ner, Clunn's  Hotel,  Covent  Garden.)  **  Ah 
—  did  you  see  the  new  porpoise  the  other 
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d«y?"  ^^No ;  I  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
the  gardens,  and  it  liTed  bat  a  very  short 
time.''  He  then  passed  on  to  something 
else ;  asked  whether  I  was  a  relation  of  Mr. 
Spenoe  Bate,  who  had  just  written  to  him 
about  tlie  discovery  of  *^Kjdkkenm6d- 
dings,*'  at  Swansea,  and  so  fortli. 

We  then  began  talking  about  my  book  of 
travels,  and  I  told  him  I  liad  Jnst  received 
a  request  from  Mr.  Murray  to  prepare  a 
second  abridged  and  popular  edition.  It 
was  a  capital  opportunity  to  get  good  advice 
about  second  editions  and  abridgements,  so 
I  asked  Sir  Charles  what  he  would  recom- 
mend me  to  do. 

**  Well  now,  in  the  first  place,''  he  said, 
**you  had  better  follow  the  counsels  of 
Murray.  Publishers,  you  know,  are  always 
better  judges  on  these  matters  than  authors, 
m  tell  you  what  once  happened  to  me, 
through  acting  contrary  to  publisher's  ad- 
vice. The  transaction  was  with  old  Murray, 
not  the  present  one.  It  was  when  we  were 
bringing  out  the  first  edition  of  my  *  Prin- 
ciples.' We  had  come  to  the  third  volume, 
and  Murray  said,  *  Now  we  shall  print  sev- 
eral hundred  copies  less  of  this  than  of  the 
preceding  volumes.'  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  this.  '  Why  I  how  I  deprive  pur- 
chasers from  the  commencement  of  the 
chance  of  completing  their  copies  ?  No,  I 
can't  consent  to  that.'  Nevertheless,  Muiv 
ray  was  firm ;  to  do  otherwise,  he  said, 
would  entail  certain  loss.  Well,  I  agreed 
to  take  the  risk  on  my  own  shoulders,  and 
the  consequence  was  I  burnt  my  fingers 
severely.  Precisely  the  number  of  copies 
which  Murray  had  recommended  me  to 
print  was  sold.  The  rest  were  left  on  the 
shelves,  curtailing  severely  my  gains  on  the 
whole  work.  But  when  a  second  edition 
came  out,  including  all  three  volumes,  it 
sold  by  thousands.  I  was  a  youngster  then, 
and  the  loss  of  money  was  of  more  conse- 
quence to  me  than  it  would  be  now." 

He  asked  me  how  many  copies  I  had 
printed  of  the  first  edition.  I  told  him 
1,250.  This  question  seemed  to  be  put  for 
the  purpose  of  secretly  comparing  my  lit- 
erary success  with  his  own.  And  the  result 
seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  for  he  became 
more  frank  than  ever,  and  began  to  praise 
my  book :  — 

**I  find  it  exceedingly  interesting,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  abridge  any  of  the  natural 
history  parts,  which,  to  me,  seem  the  most 
important.  Do  you  know  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bufy  ?  "  I  told  him  I  had  been  introduced 
to   him,  but   I  forgot  when    and  where. 

Well,  he  likes  your  book  amazingly,  and 
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is  very  full  of  it.  What  a  striking  aecount 
you  give  of  the  landslips.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  us  geologists,  and"  —  turning 
round  and  speaking  very  confidentially — 
**  your  description  is  remarkably  well  done." 
Sir  Cliarles  Lyell  has  the  appearance  of  a> 
fidgety  man  not  well  at  ease  with  himself. 
He  is  very  greedy  of  fame,  and  proud  of  hla 
aristocratic  friends  and  acquaintances.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  ready  man  ;  hla 
learning  does  not  appear  to  be  at  his  fingers' 
ends ;  so  tliat  when  a  subject  is  suddenly 
presented  to  lilm  he  has  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing his  scattered  thoughts  and  bringing^ 
forth  what  he  knows  upon  it.  But  then  he 
is  getting  an  old  man  now.  Mr.  Davidson 
told  me  that  he  was  a  very  hesitating 
writer,  and  re-wrote  every  sentence  three 
or  four  times  on  the  average,  as  Mr.  David- 
son confessed  to  me  was  his  own  case. 
But,  like  a  well-bred  gentleman.  Sir  Charlea 
can  become  very  sociable,  and  evidently 
likes  a  good  dinner  with  brilliant  conversa- 
tion ;  Darwin  says  he  likes  to  hear  himself 
talk.  At  the  Geological  Club  dinner  when 
I  sat  at  his  left  fronting  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  Bishop  Colenso,  he  made 
me  laugh  by  retailing  a  very  gixKl  thing. 
The  conversation  ran  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  scientific  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  man  and  the  Biblical  one  :  "  Why," 
says  he,  *^the  question  resolves  itself  into 
few  words  :  Is  man  modified  mud  or  modi- 
fied monkey?"  But  he  gave  it  not  as  hia 
own. 

This  is  an  interesting  study  of  differ- 
ences in  men,  for  Bates  was  really  much 
the  bigger  of  the  two.  But  Lyell  waa 
a  man  of  science  who  came  at  the  right 
moment,  and  did  a  piece  of  work  just 
then  needed ;  besides  which  he  had 
wealth,  position,  connections ;  while 
Bates  was  a  nobody,  and  had  only- 
genius.  As  a  consequence,  LyelPa 
fame  is  as  much  above  his  true  intel- 
lectual place  as  Bates's  is  below  it. 

Bates's  later  days  were  spent  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Geographical  Society,  and 
few  indeed  were  the  younger  traVellera 
who  did  not  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  explorer  of  the  Amazons.  Alwaya 
unobtrusive,  he  was  content  with  hav- 
ing done  good  work  in  life,  and  rarely 
expected  either  praise  or  recognition. 
His  greatest  biological  study  is  buried  in 
the  pages  of  a  learned  society^s  '^  Trans- 
actions ; ''  his  life  itself  was  buried  in 
the  dull  work   of   his  office.    Yet  he 
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lived  till  the  last  keen,  active,  eager, 
taking  a  vivid  interest  in  the  new  prob- 
lems raised  by  Romanes  and  Weis- 
mann,  against  the  latter  of  whom  he 
was  well-nigh  minded  to  deliver  his 
soul  in  a  formal  answer.  His  conversa- 
tion was  charming.  As  Mr.  Clodd  well 
puts  it,  there  was  in  him  *•*'  no  trace  of 
mental  ossification."  He  retained  to 
the  end  his  plasticity  and  receptivity. 
His  sentences  were  perfect,  clear-cut, 
pure  English,  so  that,  taken  down 
(alas,  that  they  were  not  taken  down  I), 
not  a  word  need  have  been  altered  or 
transposed.  Of  his  tolerant  gentleness 
I  don't  think  anything  could  give  those 
who  knew  him  a  better  idea  than  the 
little  episode  of  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  P.  H.  Gossc,  who,  besides  being  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  was  also  a 
member  of  the  exclusive  and  peculiarly 
bigoted  sect  of  Plymouth  Brethren. 
Grosse  wrote  to  Bates  on  one  occasion  to 
send  the  great  naturalist  a  copy  of  his 
"  Actinologia,"  and  improved  the  op- 
portunity in  a  somewhat  characteristic 
fashion  as  follows  :  — 

8AICDHUB8T,  ToBQUAT,  Febntoiry  13^A,  1860. 

My  deab  Sib,  — 

Will  yon  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  asking 
your  kind  acceptance  of  the  accompanying 
copy  of  my  ^^  Actinologia''  ?  I  have  read 
your  numerous  letters  from  Brazil  pub- 
lished in  the  Zoologist  with  great  interest, 
partly,  doubtless,  because  I  know  a  little  of 
tropical  collecting  ;  and  I  have  mentally 
followed  you  to  and  fro  in  the  scenes  and 
among  the  lovely  insects,  which  you  have  so 
graphically  described,  with  ever  increasing 
sympathy.  From  one  or  two  expressions 
dropped  here  and  there  in  your  letters,  I 
have  formed  a  suspicion,  moreover,  that 
you  are  one  of  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and,  if  so,  this  would  be  an  addi- 
tional and  far  stronger  bond  of  sympathy 
between  us.  For  there  is  no  union  so 
strong  as  that  between  the  *^  holy  brother- 
hood, partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,'' 
who  by  grace  have  been  drawn  to  believe 
In  Jesus. 

Whether  I  am  mistaken  In  this  conclusion 
I  do  not  know ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  beg  you 
to  accept  the  volume  as  a  token  of  my  re- 
gard, and  believe  me  your  very  sincere  well- 
wisher  in  every  sense,  P.  H.  GossB. 

H.  W.  Bates,  Esq. 
Are  you  likely  to  go  out  again  ? 


Many  men  who  thought  as  freely  and 
boldly  on  religious  subjects  as  Bate» 
would  have  been  tempted  to  treat  such 
obtrusive  sectarianism  with  an  under- 
tone of  polite  but  evident  chilliness. 
No  man  has  a  right,  indeed,  thus  to 
thrust  upon  others  his  own  private  con- 
victions about  matters  of  the  inmost 
personal  interest.  It  is  an  impertinence 
of  the  emotions  which  many  of  u» 
would  feel  inclined  to  resist  with  cour- 
teous dissent.  Bates,  however,  kept  a 
draft  of  his  reply,  and  here  it  is  :  — 

My  deab  Sib, — 

Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  beautiful 
present  you  have  made  me,  and  the  warm 
welcome  which  you  make  me  on  my  return 
to  England.  You  ask  me  whether  I  am 
likely  to  go  out  again.  I  have  no  intention 
at  present  of  doing  so.  Eleven  years  of 
tropical  residence  and  travel,  devoted  to 
one  pursuit,  is  a  sufficient  portion  of  life  to> 
be  so  spent. 

I  have  amassed  an  extensive  private  col- 
lection, and  intend  to  devote  at  least  some 
years  to  the  study  of  the  species  with  a  view 
to  publishing  a  Montfauna  of  the  Amazon 
Valley. 

With  regard  to  the  other  topic  mentioned 
in  your  very  kind  letter,  I  must  assure  you 
that  I  think  I  have  pursued,  and  still  do 
pursue,  the  investigation  of  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  creatures  that  people  the  earth 
with  a  spirit  of  humility,  admiration,  and 
reverence.  There  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  between  us,  I  have  no  doubt«  on 
mere  matters  of  undemonstrable  dogmatic 
theology,  but  in  the  more  essential  pointa 
of  true  religious  feeling  and  spirit,  I  hope 
in  anything  I  may  hereafter  write  and  pub- 
lish, to  continue  and  increase  the  good 
opinion  you  appear  to  have  of  me. 

H.  W.  B. 

Could  anything  better  show  the  gentle 
[Susceptibility  and  generous  sympathy 
of  the  man's  nature  ? 

But  I  must  refrain  from  picking  out 
any  more  of  the  plums  from  Mr.  Clodd's 
delightful  pages.  1  will  content  myself 
with  merely  recommending  readers  to 
look  for  themselves  into  a  charming 
memoir  of  a  charming,  a  singular,  and 
a  beautiful  personality. 

Grant  Allen. 
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Fvom  The  Comhill  Ifasuiiie. 
UP  A  CREEK  IN  DKMKRARA 


It  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming,  and  . 
for  two  hours  past  the  open  river  has  j 
been  like  a  furnace.  The  glare  is  al- 
most blinding  as  the  sun  pours  down  on 
the  mirror-Uke  surface  of  the  water.  > 
Our  negro  boatmen  have  been  paddling ! 
«ince  daybreak,  and  now  begin  to  nod  ; 
even  the  steersman,  who  should  be 
wide  awake,  lets  the  head  of  the  bateau 
fall  off  every  few  minutes  as  his  head 
droops.  The  sides  of  our  craft  are  al- 
most burning  to  the  touch,  and  the 
black  skins  of  the  paddlers  glisten  in 
the  intense  light,  while  we  white  men 
are  almost  stifled  under  our  urabreUas. 
One  of  the  negroes  begins  whistling  for 
a  wind,  and  causes  a  laugh  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  expecting  anything  so  grate- 
ful. Earlier  in  the  mominor  there  was 
a  breeze,  and  the  fringe  of  vegetation 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  threw  a 
little  shade,  under  which  we  paddled 
comfortably ;  but  now  the  breeze  has 
gone,  and  the  shadow  of  the  trees  be- 
come too  narrow  to  be  available.  Every 
one  is  looking  for  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  and  urging  the  paddlers  to  go  a 
little  faster  so  that  we  may  get  a  shel- 
ter. 

With  the  promise  of  a  schnap  the 
negroes  bend  forward  with  a  will,  sing- 
ing and  keeping  time  with  their  pad- 
dles, until  the  bateau  skims  along  and 
produces  a  slight  movement  in  the  air, 
which  is  very  grateful  in  comparison 
with  the  utter  stagnancy  of  a  minute  or 
two  before.  Presently  we  are  steered 
into  a  little  bay  from  which  flows  a 
stream  of  coffee-colored  water,  and  are 
informed  that  this  is  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  Immediately  in  front  and  on 
either  side  towering  mjisses  of  foliage 
shut  out  the  view,  and  at  first  it  looks 
as  if  there  is  no  opening.  Bushes  come 
down  to  the  water  and  hanging  creep- 
ers festoon  these  with  rosy  bignonias, 
yellow  allamandas,  dipladenias,  and  the 
thousand  handsome  flowers  which  deco- 
rate the  edge  of  the  forest. 

Proceeding  onward  we  find  the  ap- 
parent bay  opening  into  the  first  bend 
of  the  creek,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
are  under  the  trees.    At  once  there  is  a 


most  agreeable  difference  in  tbe  temper- 
ature. It  is  still  hot  and  steamy,  but 
our  eyes  are  no  longer  dazzled  by  the 
glare.  Above,  the  canopy  of  foliage 
meets,  branches  from  either  side  unit- 
ing to  form  an  arcade,  through  which 
only  diffused  light  can  penetrate.  On 
one  side  is  a  large  hog-plum  tree  loaded 
with  fruit,  some  of  which  is  floating 
down  the  stream  and  affords  refresh- 
ment to  the  party. 

Past  the  first  bend  we  come  to  an- 
other, where  a  gap  in  the  forest  wall 
allows  the  sunlight  to  penetrate.  Here 
in  the  water  is  a  large  clump  of  crinums 
—  the  lilies  of  Guiana — their  dark-green 
foliage  and  white  flowers  contrasting 
with  the  almost  black  waters  of  the 
creek.  Near  these  is  a  bed  of  giant 
arums,  their  tapering  stems  twenty  feet 
high,  while  palms  and  marautas  fill  up 
the  background.  Hardly  can  we  ap- 
preciate one  vista  before  we  come  upon 
another.  Now  the  creek  turns  to  the 
right  and  anon  to  the  left,  making  long 
loops  here  and  short  ones  there,  the 
stream  coming  down  so  swiftly  that  in 
some  places  we  can  hardly  get  round 
the  curves.  Every  turning  brings  us 
into  another  fairyland.  Here  is  a  giant 
mora,  on  the  branches  of  which  a  flock 
of  parrots  are  screaming,  their  green 
and  crimson  plumage  flashing  now  and 
again  as  a  ray  of  light  penetrates  the 
forest  canopy.  Below  this,  clumps  of 
the  graceful  manicole,  an  eta,  or  a 
troolie  palm,  with  bamboos,  heliconias, 
and  ravenalias,  help  to  make  a  picture 
transcendent  in  beauty.  Every  group 
differs  from  the  others,  and  there  are 
so  many  species  that  the  variety  is  most 
pleasing.  In  one  place  the  banks  are 
lined  with  tree-ferns,  then  comes  a  bed 
of  dahalibana  palms  ;  here  the  vegeta- 
tion is  crowded,  and  a  little  farther  we 
catch  a  glimpse  into  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  forest.  Now  we  come  upon  a  trail- 
ing  mass  of  creepers  like  curtains  half 
closing  the  scene,  and  a  little  farther 
pass  under  an  arabesque  gateway  of 
bush  ropes. 

Everywhere  the  trees  shade  us  over- 
head and  the  creek  water  is  deliciously 
cool.  The  vast  trunks  rise  up  on  either 
side  and  unite  above,  so  thai  our  craft 
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winds   through    an    immense    arcade. 
Beyond  the  banks  of  the  wide  river, 
where  the  vegetation  slopes  up  from 
the  water,  the  trees  are  almost  on  the 
same  level.    In  the  forest  itself  they 
vary  in  size  fron^  the  great  giant  six 
feet  through,  to  the  slender  stick  of  as 
many  inches,  but  all  are  united  in  ap- 
parent   confusion    above    our    heads. 
Sometimes  a  palm  may  be  seen  from 
the  river  to  rise  above  its  surroundings, 
and  before  coming  into  the  creek  an 
immense  silk-cotton  tree  was  conspicu- 
ous above  all  others.    Wishing  to  get 
near  to  this  we  told  one  of  our  men 
who  knew  the  locality  to  let  us  land  as 
near  as  we  could.     After  taking  a  score 
of  turnings  he  informed  us  we  could 
reach  it  from  here  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.      Taking  our  cutlasses  there- 
fore we   went  ashore,  walking  in    an 
oozy,  rich  soil  of  clay  and  rotting  leaves, 
only  prevented  from  sinking  at  every 
step  by  the  interlacing  roots.    Kear  the 
bank  of  the  creek  prickly  palms,  creep- 
ers, and  a  thousand  tall  marantas  ob- 
struct our  way,  but  after  chopping  a 
lane  through  these  the  forest  becomes 
clear  of   all   save  a  few  bush    ropes. 
Winding  in  and  out  among  the  but- 
tresses we  arrive  at  last  under  the  ver- 
itable king  of   the  forest.      Towering 
above  us  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet 
is  a  trunk  at  least  twenty  feet  through, 
with  buttresses  sloping  down  in  every 
direction  and  forming  angular  chambers. 
Our  whole  party  of  a  dozen  stand  in  one 
of  these  and  are  unable  to  look  over 
into  the  next  division.    Above  our  heads 
the  dome  of  branches  and  foliage  cov- 
ers an  area  of  over  three  hundred  feet 
in  diameter,  each  great  limb  larger  than 
the  finest  timber  trees  in  Europe.    This 
•magnificent  tree  is  a  little  world  in  it- 
self.    From  the  ground  rise  hundreds 
of  bush  ropes  like  the  rigging  of  a  ship, 
and  far  above  we  see  their  scrambling 
branches  among  the  more  stiff  limbs  of 
their  host.    Among  these,  seated  se- 
•curely  on  every  branch,  are  a  hundred 
rspecies    of   epiphytes,    including   wild 
pines,  orchids,  ferns,  peperomias,  and 
arums.     Some    are    upright  and  stiff, 
others  hanging  downwards,  and  a  few 
'Creeping  round  and  round  the  branch. 
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The  leaves  and  flowers  of  both  tree 
and  bush  rope  are  indistinguishable 
from  below,  and  even  the  army  of  epi- 
phytes can  only  be  identified  by  aid  of 
a  glass. 

Returning  to  our  bateau  we  proceed 
onwards,  scene  after  scene  exhibiting 
something  more  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting.   Here  is  a  tree  leaning  across 
and  loaded  with  interesting  plants.    A 
gongora  with    its    pendulous  spike  of 
crimson,  locust-like  flowers,  yellow  bras- 
sias,  delicate,  waxy  stanhopeas,  and  a 
score    of   other  orchids,  embellish  its 
trunk  amid  delicate,  creeping  ferns  and 
mosses.     Bird's-nest-likc  arums    with 
great  leaves  are  very  conspicuous,  while 
that  curious  cactus  Bhypsalis  Cassytha, 
hangs  down  like  clusters  of  mistletoe. 
Kow  we  come  to  a    number  of   long 
cords  dangling  from  above,  and  looking 
far  upwards  see  that  they  are  the  aerial 
roots  of  a  gigantic  arum  perched  eighty 
feet  above  us.    As  they  touch  the  water 
they  branch  into  masses  of  fibrous  roots 
which  convey  water  to  that  magnificent 
rosette  of  leaves  so  far  overhead.    The 
ivy-like   raarcgravia  is   conspicuous  on 
some  of  the  trunks,  its  branches  bear- 
ing the  ring  of  curious  pitchers  which 
make  it  so  interesting  to  a  botanist.    Its 
cousin,  the  norantea,  has  scrambled  to 
the  top  of  a  great  tree,  and  makes  a 
grand    show    with    its    long    spike    of 
orange-scarlet  pitchers.     Here  are  the 
large  flowers  of  the  cowhage  vine  hang- 
ing from  threads,  and  near  them  some 
of  the  pods  with  their  curious  ribs  and 
bristles,  containing  those  round  seeds 
commonly    called    horse-eyes.      Then 
comes  a  wallaba  with  pods  also  depend- 
ing from  long,  cord-like  stems,  resem- 
bling miniature  swords  strung  up  to  the 
trees.    A  flash  of  yellow  through  the 
tree-tops  shows  where   the  etabally  is 
flowering,  and  here  close  at  hand  is  a 
tree  with  every  branch  and  twig  deco- 
rated with  rosy  stamens  standing  out 
like  bristles. 

In  this  wonderful  fairyland  the  eye 
never  tires.  We  can  hardly  speak  to 
each  other  for  fear  of  losing  something 
of  the  feeling  of  awe  which  steals  over 
us.  Presently  the  negroes  commence 
one  of  their  boat  songs,  which  seems  to- 
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harmonize  with  the  surroundings.  We 
are  alone  with  nature  and  even  rude 
music  is  not  discordant.  All  is  silent 
in  the  forest,  save  at  long  intervals 
when  a  howling  monkey  utters  its  weird 
series  of  notes.  It  is  now  midday, 
when  almost  every  bird  and  beast  is 
sleeping.  A  dreamy  feeling  comes 
over  us,  and  we  should  like  to  lie  down 
in  hammocks  between  the  trees  and 
give  way  to  it.  Hardly  a  living  creature 
is  seen,  only  a  splendid  blue  morpho 
butterfly  now  and  again  dancing  across. 
As  its  wings  catch  a  ray  of  light  they 
shine  with  a  brilliancy  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

We  are  awakened  from  our  reverie 
by  an  obstruction.  Here  is  a  confused 
mass  of  branches  and  foliage  stretching 
from  one  bank  to  another  immediately 
in  front.  A  tree  has  lately  fallen  bring- 
ing with  it  everything  that  stood  in 
the  way,  and  now  proves  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  further  progress.  We 
decide  to  get  through  some  way  or 
other,  and  after  consulting  the  boatmen 
commence  to  attack  the  wreckage  in 
front.  The  trunk  is  too  large  to  cut 
through,  but  as  it  stands  a  foot  above 
the  water  we  expect  to  push  our  bateau 
under.  One  branch  after  another  goes 
floating  down  the  stream  and  the  bow 
is  soon  up  to  the  trunk.  One  of  the 
party  after  another  then  scrambles 
over,  the  bateau  slips  through,  and  we 
all  embark  on  the  other  side. 

On  again  through  ever-changing 
scenes  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  mag- 
nificence. Now  the  creek  turns  one 
way  and  then  another,  the  windings 
more  than  doubling  our  journey.  Some- 
times we  have  to  crouch  down  in  pass- 
ing under  a  fallen  tree,  and  are  contin- 
ually bending  this  way  and  that  to  avoid 
hook-leaved  palms,  aerial  roots,  and 
hanging  creepers.  Here  is  the  pretty 
white-felt -like  nest  of  a  humming-bird, 
and  further  on  more  nests  of  other 
birds  made  of  twigs  and  dried  grass. 
The  pendulous  homes  of  marabuntas 
(species  of  wasps)  are  also  common, 
and  occasionally  we  see  the  large  webs 
of  sociable  caterpillars.  Where  the 
olimbiug  plants  hang  in  great  festoons, 


myriads  of  bats  hang  themselves  up  for 
the  day  and  flutter  out  as  we  pass. 

Suddenly  we  enter  a  tunnel  of  foliage 
where  the  light  is  so  obstructed  that  it 
appears  to  be  almost  nightfall.  Not  a 
leaf  can  be  seen  here,  but  only  a  con- 
fused mass  of  branches  and  twigs.  Oq 
a  branch  just  above  our  heads  coils  a- 
large  snake,  and  at  first  the  boatmen 
hesitate  to  paddle  under,  but  as  it 
seems  sluggish  we  decide  not  to  inter- 
fere and  go  on.  A  light  now  appears  at 
the  end  of  our  tunnel,  and  m  a  few 
minutes  we  are  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight 
with  not  a  tree  on  either  side.  Here 
the  creek  broadens  to  a  lagoon,  and  is- 
almost  covered  with  water-lilies  and 
cabombas,  with  here  and  there  a  tangled 
mass  of  utricularias  throwing  up  spike& 
of  yellow  or  violet  flowers.  Looking^ 
round  we  find  that  the  creek  is  mean- 
dering through  a  natural  amphitheatre^ 
boixlered  by  a  bank  of  forest  and 
fringed  by  an  advanced  guard  of  eta 
palms.  The  plain  within  these  sur* 
roundings  is  level  and  covered  with 
green  herbage,  appearing  like  a  meadow 
in  the  distance.  Unlike  a  meadow^ 
however,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  swamp,  covered  with  razor -grass 
(<Sc2erta),  six  or  eight  feet  high  and 
without  a  break.  If  It  were  possible  to 
step  ashore  we  should  find  the  ground 
oozy  and  covered  with  water,  but  no 
one  cares  to  attempt  a  landing.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  with  drawing  a  sped* 
men  of  the  leaves  through  the  fingers^ 
and  will  not  risk  stumbling  among  them 
to  cut  our  hands  and  faces. 

Fast  the  savannah,  through  another 
tunnel,  and  we  are  again  in  the  forest. 
Here  the  ground  is  low  and  almost 
always  flooded,  pools  of  dark-brown 
water  lying  everywhere  between  the 
moras  and  wallabas.  Only  on  the  huge 
buttresses  of  these  trees  can  a  footinjp 
be  obtained  in  the  wallaba  swamp. 
Barely  does  even  a  water  plant  sue* 
ceed  in  establishing  itself  in  these  dark 
recesses,  but  everywhere  the  pools  are 
clear  and  the  roots  and  buttresses  free 
from  climbers  of  all  kinds.  Even  along 
the  creek  nothing  but  masses  of  fibrous 
roots  line  the  banks,  broken  here  and 
there  by  channels  which  branch  off  and 
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lose  themselves  in  a  network  of  little 
creeks  and  pools. 

The  trees  are  getting  thinner  and  the 
gloom  less  until  we  again  come  into 
a  savannah.  Here  a  bank  of  foliage 
comes  down  on  one  side,  while  the 
other  is  an  open  grassy  swamp  stretch- 
ing far  away  towards  the  coast.  The 
line  of  bushes  and  forest  trees  to  our 
left  is  a  perfect  wall,  without  a  break, 
rising  immediately  from  the  water  and 
decorated  with  a  thousand  flowers. 
The  savannah  is  not  so  impenetrable  as 
the  one  passed  before,  but  is  choked 
with  light  grasses,  a  shrub  or  two,  and 
a  few  flowering  plants,  while  here  and 
there  a  stately  eta  palm  stands  alone. 
Kow  the  line  of  bushes  gets  broken  and 
the  creek  opens  out  into  a  lake  ;  then  a 
few  isolated  trees  mark  off  the  course 
of  the  stream,  which  here  has  little  cur- 
rent and  is  almost  choked  with  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  find 
the  channel,  and  the  bateau  may  be 
paddled  far  out  of  its  course  before 
grounding.  At  night  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  And  the  way,  cases  being 
known  of  parties  lost  for  hours,  pad- 
dling this  side  and  that,  and  only  re- 
gaining the  creek  after  sunrise.  The 
trees  here  have  a  starved  appearance 
quite  different  from  the  luxuriance  of 
the  forest.  They  manage  to  live,  but 
do  not  thrive.  Low,  and  with  gnarled 
trunk  and  limbs,  the  tree  of  the  swamp 
is  obviously  in  the  midst  of  uncongenial 
surroundings.  Instead  of  developing 
a  canopy  of  umbrageous  foliage,  its 
leaves  are  few  and  apparently  intended 
to  let  the  sun  through  and  prevent 
moisture  stagnating  under  them.  Many 
of  the  trunks  are  almost  covered  with 
orchids,  these  being  the  only  epiphytes 
able  to  endure  the  excessive  moisture  of 
such  places. 

After  paddling  for  an  hour  in  the 
burning  sun  we  again  enter  between 
two  lines  of  bushes  and  trees.  Here  a 
sand-reef  crosses  the  creek,  and  a  strik- 
ing difference  in  the  vegetation  is  per- 
ceptible. The  ridge  is  covered  with 
trees,  but  they  are  tall  and  thin,  and 
the  forest  is  easily  penetrable.  Beyond 
this,  on  one  side  of  the  creek  is  a 
fringe  of  trees,  growing  evenly  as  if 


planted  by  man.  From  the  creek  it 
is  open,  and  landing,  we  aim  to  get 
through  to  the  savannah  behind.  On 
the  inner  side,  however,  a  jungle  of 
small  shrubs,  grasses,  and  lycopodiums 
stop  the  way,  which  at  first  appears 
almost  insurmountable.  However,  the 
burliest  of  the  party  turns  his  back  to 
the  wall  of  vegetation,  pushing  through 
with  only  a  few  scratches,  and  the 
others  soon  follow  in  his  track. 

Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  in 
Demerara — an  English  park  m  the 
tropics.  Before  us  is  an  expanse  of 
meadow,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
bordered  by  a  wavy  line  of  forest.  The 
soil  is  almost  pure  pipeclay,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  but  the  smallest  sedges 
and  more  delicate  flowering  plants  can 
find  subsistence.  The  sturdy  razor- 
grass  and  coai'se  gi*asses  and  sedges  are 
wanting,  so  the  more  delicate  plants 
find  their  opportunity.  Unfortunately, 
as  on  all  the  savannahs,  the  ground  is 
not  level,  but  made  up,  as  it  were, 
of  clods,  isolated  from  each  other, 
with  narrow  channels  between.  In 
the  rainy  season  eveiy  little  hummock 
is  surrounded  by  water,  making  the 
savannah  very  slippery  and  diflicult 
walking.  To  the  eye,  however,  the 
expanse  seems  perfectly  level,  and  the 
winding  banks  of  vegetation,  the  liu'c 
of  trees  alongside  the  creek,  and  the 
beautiful  flowers  all  round  us,  remind 
us  of  Raleigh's  description  of  a  similar 
place  on  the  Orinoco  :  — 

"On  both  sides  of  this  river  we 
passed  the  most  beautifuU  countrie  that 
ever  mine  eies  beheld  ;  and  where^is 
all  that  we  had  seen  before  was  noth- 
ing but  woods,  prickles,  bushes,  and' 
thornes,  lieere  we  beheld  plaines  of 
twenty  miles  in  length,  the  grass  short 
and  greene,  and  in  divers  parts  groves 
of  trees  by  themselves,  as  if  they  had 
been  by  all  the  art  and  labor  in  the 
world  so  made  of  purpose."  * 

Embarking  again  we  proceed  onward 
through  thin  bush  for  a  mile  or  two 
until  the  creek  has  dwindled  almost  to 
a  brook.  In  some  places  it  is  so  shal* 
low  that  the  paddles  have  to  be  used  as 
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poles,  while  every  now  and  again  we 
graze  the  bottom.    Now  we  arrive  at 

•  another  open  savannah,  the  creek  be- 
comes too  shallow  for  our  craft,  and  we 
stick  in  the  mud.  Nothing  remains 
but  for  the  boatmen  to  get  out  and  push 
us  along,  which  they  soon  do,  plunging 
in  above  their  knees,  holding  the  sides 
of  the  bateau^  and  stumbling  in  the  mud 
and  water  as  they  best  can.  We  slide 
along  easy  enough,  as  the  men  take 
short  steps  to  prevent  sinking  too  far, 
and  are  soon  at  our  destination. 

Before  us  is  a  landing  with  several 
wood-skins  moored  to  upright  poles, 
showing  that  habitations  and  men  are 
not  far  off,  while  a  path  leading  up  the 
sand-hill  in  front  indicates  the  way  to 
the  Indian  village.  Our  boatmen  are 
tired  after  their  long  spell  of  paddling, 
while  all  the  paity  are  prepared  for  a 
good  meal,  not  having  eaten  anything 
save  a  few  biscuits  during  the  journey. 
We  therefore  hasten  up  the  clean  path, 
.  down  which  a  small  stream  of  water  is 

•  flowing,  and  soon  catch  sight  of  the 
three  sheds,  or  benabs,  which  form  the 
village.  Only  a  shelter  from  the  rain  is 
required,  and  this  is  easily  obtained  in 
the  forest.  A  few  poles  driven  into  the 
ground,  other  sticks  for  rafters,  and  a 

'  roof  of  palm  thatch,  all  fastened  by 
small  bush  ropes,  can  be  erected  in  a 
few  hours.  No  walls  are  required,  and 
therefore  neither  windows  nor  doors, 
and  the  benab,  with  all  its  belongings, 
is  open.  In  the  olden  time,  when  the 
Arawacks  were  in  continual  fear  of 
their  mortal  enemies  the  Caribs,  stock- 
ades were  erected  round  at  least  one 
large  benab,  but  now  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  defence. 

The  only  occupant  of  our  creek  vil- 
lage is  an  old  woman,  who  sits  quietly 
weaving  a  hammock,  and  hardly  ap- 
pears to  notice  us  as  we  crowd  round 

•'  aud  ask  her  to  sell  us  cassava  bread, 
barbecued  game,  or  pepper-pot.  She 
cannot  understand  a  word  of  English, 
but  at  last  gets  up  and  walks  along  a 

f  path  leading  into  the  forest.     We  guess 

•  that  she  is  going  to  call  some  of  her 

•  friends,  and  follow  her  until  we  arrive 
at  a  clearing,  where  a  dozen  women 
and  boys,  are  weeding   the    provision 


ground.  Our  wants  are  made  known 
to  a  boy  who  understands  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  we  are  soon  back 
under  the  benabs  with  cakes  of  cassava 
bread  and  hunches  of  labba  meat  in 
our  hands. 

The  furnishings  of  the  Indian's  hoase 
are  very  few.  Slung  to  the  rafters  are 
a  dozen  hammocks  —  the  beds,  conches, 
chairs,  and,  in  fact,  only  real  articles  of 
furniture.  Here  are  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils :  goglets  for  water,  and  the  universal 
pepper-pot  made  of  clay  and  blackened 
in  the  fire  ;  a  flat  disc  of  iron  for  baking 
cassava  cakes,  and  the  snake-like  meta- 
pee  to  squeeze  out  the  poisonous  juice 
from  the  pulp  before  baking ;  and  the 
barbecue  of  sticks  above  the  fire,  where 
almost  every  kind  of  meat  and  fish  is 
placed  when  brought  home,  to  prevent 
their  spoiling.  Finally  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  the  cutlasses  or  machetes 
just  laid  down  by  the  weeders,  close 
the  list  of  the  Indian's  belongings,  ex- 
cept what  he  wears,  which  is  of  little 
consequence.  The  adult  men  of  this 
village  are  hunting  and  have  carried 
their  guns  with  them,  but  the  women 
and  children  have  no  fear,  although 
they  appear  very  shy,  and  show  their 
antipathy  to  the  negro  boatmen  in  many 
ways. 

This  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  negro 
seems  almost  instinctive  to  the  Indian. 
In  Demerara,  where  the  great  rivers 
are  lined  with  negro  huts,  he  lives  in 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
creeks,  where  only  a  light  wood-skin  or 
bark  canoe  can  be  paddled.  He  ap- 
pears to  retire  simply  from  dislike  to 
the  noisy  and  boisterous  manners  of 
the  negro,  who  makes  himself  too  free 
with  the  Indian's  property,  and  some- 
times interferes  with  his  women.  The 
aborigines  of  Guiana  are  very  liberal 
to  a  stranger,  sometimes  giving  away 
all  they  have,  and  the  negroes  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  soon  become  over- 
bearing. 

While  lounging  in  our  hammocks, 
which  are  slung  under  one  of  the  be- 
nabs, the  men  returned  from  hunting, 
one  carrying  an  ant-bear,  another  a 
labba,  and  a  third  a  few  fish.  They 
are  very  friendly  in  their  own  quiet 
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way,  and  one  of  the  party  wishing  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  forest  manages,  sifter 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  make  them 
understand  he  wants  a  guide.  Taking 
his  gun,  the  naked  aborigine  stalks 
along  at  a  good  swinging  pace,  putting 
the  white  man  on  his  mettle,  and  is 
soon  in  the  dense  forest.  Here  fast 
walking  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  tree  roots  and  oozi- 
ness  of  the  mud  between  them,  but  the 
Indian  keeps  on  at  an  even  pace,  leav- 
ing his  follower  some  distance  behind. 
Now  and  again  the  guide  is  lost  to 
sight,  and  as  his  footsteps  are  quite 
noiseless  it  is  impossible  to  know  where 
he  has  gone.  A  call  brings  him  back, 
but  as  he  cannot  understand  that  he 
must  go  slower,  a  few  minutes  later 
the  white  man  is  again  left  alone. 

On  one  such  occasion  the  report  of  a 
gun  showed  that  the  guide  was  looking 
after  his  own  business,  and  presently 
he  returned  with  a  dead  parrot.  Now 
a  small  creek  is  reached,  across  which 
lies  a  palm-stem  of  only  a  few  inches 
in  diameter,  on  which  the  Indian  steps 
lightly,  and  passes  to  the  other  side. 
He  is  going  on  when  a  call  from  his 
companion  brings  him  back.  The 
white  man  cannot  think  of  attempting 
such  a  feat  with  wet  boots  and  a  slip- 
pery log,  and  tries  to  explain  that  he 
wants  to  return  ;  but  the  Indian  simply 
takes  him  in  his  arms  and  crosses  over 
as  easily  as  if  he  were  another  Blondin. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  the  guide 
at  last  understands  that  his  companion 
is  tired  and  can  go  no  farther,  so  they 
return,  the  Indian  quite  cool  and  the 
white  man  flushed  and  perspiring  at 
every  pore. 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Indians  in 
town  can  hardly  conceive  how  perfectly 
at  home  they  are  in  the  forest.  In 
streets  and  among  crowds  they  are  out 
of  their  element,  and  appear  dull  and 
heavy.  As  they  tile  along  the  pave- 
ment, perhaps  headed  by  one  who 
wears  a  tall  hat  and  a  blue  shirt,  a 
stranger  might  almost  fancy  them  near 
akin  to  the  half  idiots  seen  here  and 
there  in  most  English  towns.  But  see 
them  in  the  forest  or  on  the  river,  and 
the  case  is  reversed.    Here  the  white 


man  is  the  fool,  but  he  is  never  ridi* 
culed  by  the  polite  denizen  of  the  for- 
est. Black  and  white  laugh  at  the 
savage  when  he  pai^ades  the  streets, 
but  he  is  always  ready  to  help  them  in 
the  more  difficult  walking  through  the 
forest. 

Our  friend  following  his  Indian  guide 
felt  very  insignificant  and  foolish. 
Here  was  a  man  that  he  had  hitherto 
thought  of  B&  a  child,  actually  making 
him  know  his  own  inferiority.  It  was 
not  a  very  pleasant  experience,  but  it 
made  him  sympathize  with  the  next 
party  he  met  in  town,  instead  of  laugh- 
ing at  them.  As  the  resident  in  a  city 
knows  its  streets,  so  the  Indian  knows 
the  forest.  Every  undulation  of  the 
ground,  every  watercourse,  and  almost 
every  tree  for  miles  is  familiar  to  him. 
Unlike  the  white  man  in  a  strange 
town,  he  finds  no  friendly  policeman  to 
show  the  way,  but  has  to  seek  it  out  for 
himself.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
his  faculties  are  well  developed  in  this 
special  direction.  Doubtless  his  obser- 
vations would  be  particularly  interesting 
to  the  naturalist,  but  even  when  he 
understands  English  his  knowledge  can 
hardly  be  communicated.  All  uncivil- 
ized races  are  more  or  less  incapable  of 
unveiling  their  thoughts  and  deeper 
feelings.  Language  fails  them,  and 
nothing  is  so  unsatisfactory  as  an  at- 
tempt to  dive  into  their  motives.  Civil- 
ized men  can  generally  give  reasons 
for  their  actions,  but,  like  children,  the 
savage  is  rarely  able  to  do  this. 

In  the  village  everything  is  quiet. 
There  is  no  bustle,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Indians  gossip  jnuch  among 
themselves.  Even  the  boys  are  grave, 
taking  life  seriously  like  their  elders. 
Their  games  consist  mostly  of  imita- 
tions of  shooting  and  hunting,  and 
practising  with  the  bow.  From  child- 
hood they  learn  to  manage  a  little 
canoe,  and  are  often  seen  quite  alone 
far  down  the  creek.  They  can  swim 
and  paddle  almost  as  soon  as  walk,  and 
look  like  bronze  statuettes  in  their  little 
rickety  wood -skins. 

It  being  now  time  to  leave  if  we 
wished  to  get  out  of  the  creek  before 
nightfall,  we  bid  farewell  to  our  Indian 
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friends,  and  are  soon  floating  down  the 
stream.  Very  little  paddling  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  greatest  attention  is  paid 
to  the  steering.  As  we  get  beyond  the 
savannahs  the  stream  runs  like  a  rapid, 
and,  the  tide  being  low,  hundreds  of 
snags,  or  tacoobas,  are  seen  lying  in 
the  bed  of  the  creek.  Projecting  from 
either  side,  across  the  current,  and  at 
all  angles  on  the  muddy  bottom,  they 
are  very  dangerous.  Not  that  any  one 
has  ever  been  drowned  in  such  a  place 
—  the  water  is  too  shallow  for  that ; 
but  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  have 
your  bateau  stove  in  and  be  left  in  the 
bush  without  a  craft.  To  reach  a  clear- 
ing on  foot  would  be  a  very  serious 
undertaking,  even  though  it  might  be 
only  a  mile  or  two  distant.  The  forest 
is  bad  enough,  but  the  neighborhood  of 
a  clearing  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  seen  it,  and  had  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  jungle. 

However,  we  get  through  with  a  few 
bumps,  and  after  a  final  rush  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  arrive  safely  in  the 
Demerara  river,  and  soon  leave  the 
creek  far  behind.  But  in  our  homes 
and  offices  the  memory  of  the  forest 
often  flashes  across  our  minds,  and 
when  trouble  and  difficulty  stare  us  in 
tJie  face,  the  quiet  life  of  the  Indian 
seems  very  attractive. 


From  MacmiUan's  Magazine. 
OUR  YOUNG  HISTORIANS. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  "no  passion" 
for  many  things  besides  clean  linen. 
Among  them  was  "  that  strange  opin- 
ion that  eveiy thing  should  be  taught  by 
lectures."  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
nothing,  he  would  maintain,  that  could 
best  be  learned  in  that  fashion,  except 
where  experiments  were  to  be  shown, 
chemistry,  for  instance,  or  shoe  making. 
While  books  were  few  and  dear,  and 
the  number  of  people  able  to  read  them 
comparatively  small,  lectures  were  very 
well ;  now,  when  books  are  many  and 
all  can  read,  they  are  no  longer  needed. 
It  must  surely  be  more  profitable  to 
read  the  books  from  which  the  lectures 
are  taken.    If  once  the  hearer's  atten- 


tion fails,  and  he  misses  a  part  of  the 
lecture,  he  cannot  go  back  as  he  does 
upon  a  book.  Johnson  was  once  argu- 
ing in  this  way  in  tlie  presence  of  Wil- 
liam Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell) 
who,  much  to  BoswelPs  surprise, 
agreed  with  the  doctor.  Before  turn- 
ing to  the  law,  Scott  had  been  for 
several  years  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Uni- 
versity College  at  Oxford,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  of  course  given  many  lec- 
tures, of  which  Bos  well  reminded  him. 
Scott  only  smiled.  "  You  laughed," 
then  said  Bos  well,  "  at  those  who  came 
to  you."  Scott  does  not  seem  to  have 
answered. 

What  Johnson  might  have  said  to 
the  University  Extension  system,  or  of 
the  many  petticoatcd  lecturers  who  so 
obligingly  lighten  our  darkness,  it  were 
best  not  to  speculate.  What  he  thought 
of  a  woman  preaching  we  know.  Even 
in  the  doctor's  most  whimsical  out- 
bursts there  was  generally  a  grain  or 
two  of  reason,  and  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  very  hard  to  find  one  in  his  tirade 
against  lectures.  However,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  look  for  it.  I  have  no 
ambition  to  play  Mrs.  Partington  to 
that  deluge  of  oratory  which  is  daily 
pouring  from  a  thousand  'ilatforms  on 
our  devoted  heads. 

Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore, 
Buried  a  wave  beneath. 
The  second  wave  succeeds,  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe. 

But  of  course  there  are  lectures  and 
lectures,  as  there  are  lecturers  and 
lecturers.  Even  Dr.  Johnson  would 
probably  have  admitted  tliat  something 
was  to  be  gained  from  hearing  its  two 
greatest  living  professors  expound  their 
views  on  history,  its  meaning  and  its 
value,  how  it  should  be  read  and  how  it 
should  be  written.  When  Mr.  Froude 
and  Mr.  Lecky  lecture  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, we  are  assured  that  their  words 
will  not  be  of  that  sort  which  darkeneth 
counsel. 

The  two  lectures  did  not  march  quite 
on  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Fronde's,  as 
was  in  the  circumstances  inevitable  and 
indeed  necessary,  was  more  individual, 
more  personal  than  Mr.  Lecky's.    Mr, 
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Lecky  spoke,  as  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Midiand  Institute,  as  a 
man  would  speak  by  invitation  to  a 
general  audience  anxious  to  hear  him 
on  a  subject  which  he  had  made  the 
business  of  his  life.  Mr.  Froude  also 
has  made  history  the  business  of  his 
life,  and  it  was  from  the  chair  of  hisfory 
to  which  he  has  been  culled  by  the 
head  of  the  University  of  Oxford  that 
he  spoke.  But  to  his  audience  he  was 
something  more  than  this.  He  was 
addressing  a  university  of  which  he  had 
Mmself  in  his  time  been  a  distinguished 
member,  and  with  which,  after  man}' 
years  of  absence,  he  was  again  joining 
hands.  Like  another  famous  son  of 
Oxford,  the  Moschus  of  a  later  day,  who 
has  enshrined  the  memory  of  his  dead 
friend  in  some  of  the  sweetest  and  ten- 
derest  strains  in  our  language,  Mr. 
Froude  could  not  but  linger  a  moment 
on  the  contrast  between  the  Oxford  he 
had  left  and  the  Oxford  to  which  he 
had  returned. 

How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes 
or  fills  I 

He  had  come  back,  ho  said,  to  Ox- 
ford, but  no  more  to  the  Oxford  that 
he  knew.  He  had  left  an  Oxford  which 
was  a  centre  of  vigorous  intellectual 
life,  with  a  circle  of  remarkable  men 
carrying  on  a  great  movement  and  mak- 
ing their  mark  on  the  outer  world. 
Doubtless  there  were  others  now,  but 
his  old  friends  were  in  their  graves. 
Their  work  lived  after  them,  but  in 
forms  which  they  did  not  expect.  The 
floods  which  Keble  watched  from  Bag- 
ley  Wood  washing  round  the  town  and 
churches  of  Oxford,  but  failing  to  reach 
them,  had  risen  at  last  over  the  en- 
chanted city.  The  revolution  which 
was  dreaded  had  come  upon  it.  It  still 
stood  ;  it  was  full  of  animation  and 
energy.  But  Keble  and  Newman  were 
gone,  and  the  system  which  produced 
such 'men  was  gone  with  them.  New 
schools  had  sprung  up,  and  new  modes 
of  teaching.  Greek  and  Latin  had  lost 
their  old  monopoly.  Modern  languages 
were  studied,  and  modern  history,  and 
modem  philosophy  and  science.  Ath- 
letics, which  used  to  be  a  plaything  had 


become  a  serious  pursuit,  as  if  we  were 
to  have  Olympian  games  again.  The 
celibate  seclusion  of  college  life  had 
gone,  and  ladies,  the  horror  of  the 
scholastics,  had  invaded  the  sacred  pre* 
cincts.  And  so  the  tender  strain  of 
memory  flowed  on,  in  that  clear  and 
graceful  language  of  which  Mr.  Froude 
alone  now  possesses  the  secret,  but 
which  I  have  unfortunately  the  means 
of  but  very  imperfectly  reproducing. 
Not  in  reproach  it  flowed,  hardly  even 
in  sorrow,  but  rather  as  from  one  who 
is  telling 

tales  of  true  long-parted  lovers, 
Joined  at  evening  of  their  days  again. 

Only  he  warned  his  hearers  that,  if  he 
was  to  be  of  any  use  in  his  present 
office,  he  must  follow  his  own  lines. 
He  could  not  at  his  age  work  in  harness 
with  the  athlete  of  the  new  studies. 

Mr.  Lecky  of  course  was  not  con- 
cerned with  such  things.  He  had  no 
occasion  to  indulge  in  romantic  reflec- 
tions, nor  in  truth  were  the  time  and 
place  such  as  to  inspire  them.  Bir- 
mingham has  no  insignificant  nor  igno- 
ble past,  but  it  is  essentially  the  city  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future.  It  is  the 
business  of  Oxford,  said  Newman,  to 
be  old-fashioned  ;  a  business  which  the 
"Queen  of  Romance,"  as  her  lovers 
once  called  her,  is  certainly  doing  her 
best  to  be  quit  of,  doing  her  best  to 
turn  her  "adorable  dreams"  into  a 
reality,  less  adorable,  perhaps,  though 
infinitely  more  practical.  But  were 
Birmingham  to  grow  old-fashioned,  her 
occupation  would  be  gone  indeed.  So 
Mr.  Lccky's  attitude  was  severely  im- 
personal, though  of  course  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  he  spoke  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  his  own  heart,  from  his  own 
personal  experience  both  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  profit  to  be  won  from  the 
study  of  history.  And  apart  from  these 
local  and  accidental  circumstances  we 
may  perhaps  take  the  two  addresses  as 
in  some  sort  typical  of  the  two  speakers. 
The  style  is  the  man.  Mr.  Lecky's 
style  may  bo  a  little  wanting  in  case 
and  buoyancy,  may  not  always  rise  into 
animation  when  the  subject  seems  to 
demand  it,  may  be  too  sparing  of  that 
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touch  of  purple  which  we  all  look  for 
and  all,  even  the  austerest  critics  in 
their  hearts,  enjoy,  and  without  which 
the  historic  page,  however  pious,  can 
never  be  to  the  true  purpose  of  books, 
which  is  to  be  read.  Yet  no  one  will 
refuse  it  the  praise  of  a  good,  sound, 
working  style,  eminently  clear  and  well- 
conditioned,  grave,  sober,  sometimes 
even  dignified,  free  from  all  tricks  and 
affectations,  the  style  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  who  respects  his  language 
and  himself.  But  it  has  not  the  sin- 
gular grace  and  felicity,  the  personal 
charm,  as  one  may  call  it,  which  has 
made  Mr.  Froude  famous  wherever 
English  books  are  read,  and  has  even 
compelled  his  most  hostile  opponents 
into  a  reluctant  admiration. 

Between  their  ideas  of  history  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  rad- 
ical difference.  Mr.  Lecky  was  indeed 
less  outspoken  than  Mr.  Froude.  He 
described  the  methods  Of  the  two  op- 
posing schools,  the  epic  and  the  scien- 
tific, without  committing  himself  to 
any  direct  advocacy  of  either. 

In  its  earlier  stages  history  was  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  form  of  poetry  recording  the 
more  dramatic  actions  of  kings,  warriors, 
and  statesmen.  Homer  and  the  earlier 
ballad-makers  are,  indeed,  the  first  histo- 
rians of  their  countries  ;  and,  long  after 
Homer,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
critics  of  antiquity  described  history  as 
merely  "poetry  free  from  the  incumbrance 
of  verse,"  while  another  represented  it  as 
"a  vessel  which  could  never  move  unless 
the  winds  of  poetry  filled  its  sails."  The 
portraits  that  adorned  it  gave  some  insight 
into  human  character.  It  breathed  noble 
sentiments,  rewarded  and  stimulated  noble 
actions,  and  kindled  by  its  strong  appeals 
to  the  imagination  high  patriotic  feeling. 
But  its  end  was  rather  to  paint  than  to 
guide,  rather  to  consecrate  a  noble  past 
than  to  furnish  a  key  for  the  future  ;  and 
the  artist  in  selecting  his  facts  looked 
mainly  for  those  which  could  throw  the 
richest  color  upon  his  canvas.  Most  ex- 
perience was  in  his  eyes — to  adopt  an 
image  of  Coleridge's — like  the  stemlight  of 
a  ship,  which  illuminates  only  the  path  we 
have  already  traversed  ;  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  subjects  which  are  most  signifi- 
cant as  illustrating  the  true  welfare  and 
development  of   nations  was    deliberately 


rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  historjr. 
The  old  conception  of  history  can  hardly 
be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  words  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  "Show  me,"  he 
makes  one  of  his  heroes  say,  "how  great 
projects  were  executed,  great  advantages 
gained,  and  great  calamities  averted.  Show 
me  the  generals  and  the  statesmen  who 
stood  foremost,  that  I  may  bend  to  them  in 
reverence.  Let  the  books  of  the  treasure 
lie  closed  as  religiously  as  the  Sibyls. 
Leave  weights  and  measures  in  the  market- 
place, commerce  in  the  harbor,  the  arts  in 
the  light  they  love,  philosophy  in  the  shady 
place,  history  on  her  rightful  throne,  and 
at  the  sides  of  her  eloquence  and  war.^* 
(Pericles  and  Aspasia.)  It  was  chiefly  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  a  very  different 
conception  of  history  grew  up.  Historians 
then  came  to  believe  that  their  task  was  not 
so  much  to  paint  a  picture  as  to  solve  a. 
problem  ;  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  national  growth,  prosperity, 
and  adversity.  The  history  of  morals,  of 
industry,  of  intellect,  and  of  art ;  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  manners  or  be- 
liefs ;  the  dominant  ideas  that  prevailed  in 
successive  periods  ;  the  rise,  fall,  and  mod- 
ification of  political  constitutions  —  in  a 
word,  all  the  conditions  of  national  well- 
being  became  the  subjects  of  their  works. 
They  sought  rather  to  write  a  history  of 
peoples  than  a  history  of  kings.  They 
looked  specially  in  history  for  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  They  undertook  to 
study  in  the  past  the  physiology  of  nations,, 
and  hoped,  by  applying  the  experimental 
method  on  a  large  scale,  to  deduce  some 
lessons  of  real  value  about  the  conditions 
on  which  the  well-being  of  society  mainly 
depends.  How  far  have  they  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  and  f mulshed  us  with  a  real 
compass  for  political  guidance  ? 

Sdnditur  NahalicB  flnmmis  pons; 
Mr.  Lecky  did  not  directly  attempt  to 
answer  his  question.  Mr.  Froude,  oa 
the  other  hand,  as  a  writer  in  that  ex- 
cellent journal,  tlie  Oxford  MagaztnCy 
tersely  puts  it,  ''  fired  a  sharp  volley 
into  the  fiank  of  the  so-called  scientific 
historian." 

When  Bishop  Butler  [I  quote  partly  from 
the  Oxford  report]  was  an  authority  at  Ox- 
ford, men  were  taught  tliat  there  was  ft 
reasonable  amount  of  evidence  for  consid- 
ering that  man's  life  in  this  world  was  but 
a  probation  and  a  school  for  character. 
That  theory  was  (he  believed)  as  reasonable 
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as  any  which  could  be  offered,  but  In  fact 
it  was  possible  to  supi)ort  any  view  of  life 
from  history.  Voltaire  thought  that  man 
could  make  the  world  a  very  comfortable 
abode,  and  in  his  ^^Essai  sur  les  Moeurs" 
he  conceives  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
as  eyolving  for  this  purpose.  The  scien- 
tific conception  of  history  which  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  Voltaire,  is  developed  to 
its  logical  conclusion  by  Buckle,  whose 
peculiar  views  enforced  with  erudition  and 
ingenuity,  harmonized  with  the  tastes  of 
his  age.  But  a  philosophy  of  history  is 
really  impossible.  It  is  impossible,  because 
history  happened  once,  and  many  of  the 
important  facts  are  irrecoverable.  It  is 
impossible,  because  every  one  must  import 
into  his  view  of  the  x>ast  ideas  and  preju- 
dices which  belong  to  the  present.  The 
motives  which  the  historian  assigns  are 
merely  the  motives  which  he  knows,  and 
his  account  is  deemed  credible  in  proportion 
as  it  accords  with  contemporary  sense  of 
probability.  A  less  ambitious  theory  than 
Buckle's  had  now  taken  its  place,  —  that 
the  human  race  was  in  a  state  of  progress 
which  it  was  the  pride  and  duty  of  history 
to  record,  progress  never  surer  or  more  ex- 
hilarating than  in  this  very  age  in  which 
they  lived.  He  could  but  say  it  might  be 
so.  Indisputably  there  was  progress  of  a 
kind,  but  he  was  obliged  to  ask  whither  ? 
Progress  from  what  to  what?  Was  it  so 
certain  that  in  things  essential  they  were 
so  much  wiser  than  those  who  went  before 
them  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  mediaeval  Europe 
was  so  miserable  as  was  pretended.  He 
did  not  believe  tliat  the  distribution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  was  as  unequal  as  it  was 
at  present.  Of  liberty  no  doubt  there  was 
a  good  deal  more  now  than  there  used  to 
be.  But  was  an  increase  in  liberty  really 
progress  ?  All  art  needs  restraint ;  and  in 
life,  the  art  of  arts,  that  restraint  is  most 
needed.  Good  results  might  arise,  but  they 
would  not  take  the  form  of  attachment 
between  employers  and  employed,  for  affec- 
tion would  hardly  grow  where  interests 
were  opposite.  In  his  reading  of  English 
history  there  was  once  a  warmer  relation 
between  high  and  low,  when  each  class 
thought  more  of  its  duties  than  its  interests, 
and  religion,  which  was  the  same  to  all, 
was  really  believed  in.  Under  such  condi- 
tions inequality  was  natural  and  whole- 
some. When  religion  became  opinion, 
dubious  more  or  less  and  divorced  from 
conduct,  while  pleasures  became  more  vari- 
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ous  and  more  attainable,  the  favored  classes 
fell  away  from  the  intention  of  their  insti- 
tution, monopolized  the  sweets  of  life  and 
left  the  bitter  to  the  poor.  The  sum  of  it 
all  was  that  human  society  was  in  a  healthy 
condition  when  the  wise  ruled  the  ignorant, 
— ruled  with  equal-handed  authority  over 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  He  could  not 
teach  a  philosophy  of  history,  because  he 
had  none  of  his  own.  Theories  shifted 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  one 
ceased  to  believe  in  any  of  them.  He  knew 
nothing  of,  and  cared  nothing  for,  what 
were  called  laws  of  development,  evolution 
or  devolution,  extension  of  constitutional 
privileges  from  reign  to  reign  to  end  in  no 
one  knew  what.  He  saw  in  history  only  a 
stage  on  which  the  drama  of  humanity  was 
played  from  age  to  age.  History,  like 
Shakespeare,  must  aim  at  revealing  charac- 
ter without  seeking  to  enforce  a  moral. 
The  history  of  mankind, ''  said  Carlyle, 
is  the  history  of  its  great  men.  To  find 
out  these,  clean  the  dirt  from  them,  and 
place  them  on  their  proper  pedestals  is  the 
true  function  of  the  historian."  He  could 
not  have  a  nobler  one. 

Nobody  can  say  that  Mr.  Froude  has 
not  spoken  plainly  ;  whether  he  has 
spoken  equally  to  the  purpose  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  individual  con- 
ception of  history  each  man  has  formed 
for  himself.  Mr.  Lecky  at  least  seems 
willing  to  go  along  with  him  for  some 
part  of  his  way.  He,  too,  disbelieves 
in  the  "  fatalism  "  of  Buckle.  Human 
affairs  are  so  infinitely  complex  that  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  they  will  ever 
exactly  reproduce  themselves,  or  that 
the  study  of  the  past  can  enable  us  to 
reproduce  the  future  with  the  minute- 
ness or  the  completeness  that  can  be 
attained  in  the  exact  sciences.  With 
Mr.  Froude,  again,  he  thinks  that  the 
most  precious  lessons  of  history  are 
moral  ones. 

The  pleasure  with  which  Mr.  Froude 's 
audience  listened  to  him  appears  to 
have  been  tempered  in  some  quarters 
with  regret.  A  writer  in  the  Oxford 
Magazine  laments  that  their  new  pro- 
fessor seems  unlikely  to  give  "other 
than  a  reactionary  stimulus  to  historic 
study  and  teaching  in  Oxford."  The 
regret  is  natural  and  not  unbecoming. 
It  is  creditable  to  both  to  find  pupils 
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loyal  to  their  masters,  and  certainly  we 
should  all  be  sorrv  to  think  that  Mr. 
Freeman's  teaching  had  been  wholly 
wasted.  Stare  super  antiquas  vias  is 
moreover  a  good  motto  to  hold  by, 
until  the  ways  have  been  proved  un- 
safe ;  and  the  historical  ways  in  which 
the  present  generation  of  Oxonians 
have  been  taught  to  walk  are  at  least 
ancient  to  them.  But  what  of  those 
in  which  Mr.  Froude  has  walked  ? 
It  were  surely  unreasonable  to  expect 
him  to  change  the  habits  and  temper 
of  a  lifetime  because  they  ma}'  happen 
to  be  strange  to  those  who  are  just 
beginning  life.  Did  he  not  warn  his 
hearers  that  if  he  was  to  be  of  any  use 
in  his  new  office,  he  must  follow  his 
own  lines  ;  that  he  could  not  at  his  age 
work  in  harness  with  the  athlete  of  the 
modern  studies  ?  When  Harry  Gow 
entered  the  lists  for  the  Clan  Chattan 
he  refused  all  proffers  of  Milan  hau- 
berks and  Spanish  swords,  fashioned 
after  the  newest  devices,  for  the  old 
armor  he  had  wrought  for  himself  and 
whose  capacities  for  attack  and  defence 
he  had  so  often  proved. 

These  swings  of  the  pendulum  are  of 
course  inevitable,  and  are  perhaps  not 
matter  for  very  serious  regret.  One 
professor  succeeds  another,  as  one  ad- 
ministration succeeds  another  ;  and  in 
the  academic  as  in  the  political  world 
there  must  be  seasons  when  a  reac- 
tionary stimulus  is  as  salutary,  if  only 
for  n  breathing-space,  as  a  progressive 
stimulus.  Tories  and  Whigs,  Radicals 
and  Conservatives,  Unionists  and  Sep- 
aratists, by  whatsoever  name  they  go, 
between  them  all  the  balance  contrives 
to  get  itself  adjusted  somehow.  The 
difference  between  two  methods  of 
teaching  the  same  subject  is  generally, 
and  in  truth  almost  must  be  in  these 
days,  a  difference  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind.  In  this  particular  instance, 
though  the  sentiment  which  inspires  it 
is  laudable,  the  regret  expressed  in 
the  Oxford  Magazine  is  unlikely  to  be 
widely  felt  outside  the  university,  and 
may  perhaps  not  be  absolute  within  it. 
After  such  a  bout  of  scientific  history 
as  they  have  been  enjoying  for  the  past 


few  years,  it  will  do  our  young  men  no 
harm  to  be  reminded,  if  only  indirectly, 
that  the  subject  has  another  side,  that 
it  is  after  all  a  form  of  literary  compo-  ' 
sition,  and  that  the  historian's  busi- 
ness is  not  only  to  collect  his  materials, 
but  also  to  give  them  shape  and  propor- 
tion. 

In  one  respect  these  two  lectures  are 
of  a  piece  ;  they  both  suggest  the  same 
reflection.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
them,  and  Mr.  Lecky's  especially,  with- 
out recalling  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia's 
despairing  cry  to  Imlac,  "  Enough  I 
Thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human 
being  can  ever  be  a  poet."  Do  all  the 
members  of  the  Birmingham  Institute, 
all  the  underoraduates  who  take  their 
degrees  in  the  School  of  History,  pur- 
pose to  become  historians  ?  The 
thought  is  somewhat  appalling.  Of 
the  constitution  of  the  Birmingham 
Institute  I  have  no  certain  knowledge  ; 
but  one  may  probably  without  offence 
presume  at  least  a  considerable  part  of 
it  to  be  composed  of  those  who  are  not 
likely  to  have  an  abundance  of  the 
leisure  necessary  for  a  studious  life,  or 
to  devote  such  leisure  as  they  have  to 
literary  composition,  at  least  of  the 
laborious  nature  of  history.  In  the 
case  of  the  undergraduates  large  deduc- 
tions must  of  course  be  made  for  those 
who  select  this  school  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  the  bondage  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  read  they  must,  at  least  they 
argue,  it  must  be  less  trouble  to  read 
their  own  language.  Still  one  may  rear 
sonably  allow  for  a  certain  number 
being  really  interested  in  this  study, 
and  anxious  to  derive  what  profit  they 
can  from  it.  The  reading  of  history 
has  an  immense  fascination  even  for 
those  to  whom  the  modern  interpreters 
of  the  term  would  refuse  the  name  of 
student.  But  even  among  these  it  is 
inconceivable  that  more  than  a  very 
small  proportion  seriously  propose  to 
write  history,  however  assiduously  and 
intelligently  they  may  read  it.  Their 
studies  too,  in  the  nature  of  academical 
things,  must,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  be  confined  to  a  period  of  at 
most  three  years.    The  study  of  history 
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as  recommended  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and, 
though  not  quite  so  categoricallj-,  by 
Mr.  Froude,  is  the  study  of  a  lifetime. 
One  may  regret  that  the  ancient  litera- 
tures of  Greece  and  Rome  do  not  fill  so 
large  a  space  as  they  did  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  universities,  though  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  they  will  ever 
<;ease  to  play  their  part  in  educating 
and  humanizing  the  world  ;  but  their 
most  thorough-paced  advocate  will  not 
deny  that  a  knowledge  of  history,  and 
especially  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  is  good  for  man.  Yet  if  it  is 
to  be  studied  on  these  lines  it  will  be 
obvious  that  when  his  three  years' 
course  is  over  the  student  will  carry 
away  with  him  into  the  great  world  a 
knowledge  only  of  infinitesimally  small 
portions  and  parcels  of  the  past,  and 
those,  it  may  be,  if  all  one  hears  of  the 
methods  of  the  scientific  school  be  true, 
what  Emerson,  describing  his  own 
style,  called  *'  infinitely  repellent  parti- 
•cles."  If  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  liis  ow^n  country  be  useful  to  a  man 
—  as  surely  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is, 
even  if  he  has  no  intention  of  assuming 
the  office  of  historian,  or  even  of  a 
lecturer  on  history  —  then  it  must 
clearly  profit  him  more  to  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  "  the  long  results  of 
time,"  than  to  have  amassed  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  he  may  form  a 
knowledge  of  one  special  period.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  possible  to  have  mastered 
the  knowledge  of  any  particular  epoch 
in  history  without  at  least  a  good  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
Tightly  understand  it  without  at  least  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  what  came 
after.  Changes  in  human  affairs, 
though  they  should  merit  the  name  of 
revolutions,  do  not  spring  ready-made 
even  from  the  brain  of  a  Csesar,  a 
Luther,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon. 
The  greatest  man,  even  a  Shakespeare, 
is  but  the  child  of  his  age.  The  bud- 
ding young  historians  who  chatter  so 
glibly  about  their  "  periods,"  are  surely 
much  in  the  position  of  architects  who 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
chimneys  or  staircases,  but  have  neg- 
lected to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 


other  properties  of  a  house.  The  only 
house  they  will  ever  build  will  be  such 
as  Gray  describes,  full  of 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

I  read  the  other  day  some  exceed- 
ingly sensible  remarks  in  the  Spectator 
on  this  method  of  teaching  history  and 
the  sort  of  scholars  it  manufactured. 

If  they  could  realize  Mr.  Lecky' s  dream, 
they  would  indeed  have  acquired  wisdom  ; 
but  they  cannot  realize  it,  and  they  have 
acquired  instead  of  wisdom  —  or,  rather, 
the  enlarged  power  of  deduction  which  his- 
tory should  confer  —  a  set  of  isolated  facts 
which  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  the 
history  daily  transacting  roimd  them. 
Suppose  they  know,  even  profoundly,  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  but  do  not 
know  the  history  of  Christianity,  how  much 
will  that  help  them  to  comprehend  the  con- 
flict between  the  Church  and  Nonconform- 
ity, or  to  decide  in  their  own  minds  the 
result  on  religion  of  widely  extended  suf- 
frage ?  This  was  the  merit  of  the  old  and 
now  repudiated  method  of  teaching  history. 
It  enabled  men,  and  indeed  men  who  never 
hoped  to  be  historians,  to  learn  the  outlines 
of  it,  to  put  into  their  minds  a  general  out- 
line of  the  whole  narrative,  and  to  fill  that 
up  with  details  only  when  imperatively 
necessary.  They  were  interested  in  the 
great  personages,  they  were  excited  by  the 
great  dramas,  and  they  gradually  acquired, 
from  curiosity  and  intellectual  interest 
rather  than  careful  study,  a  general  idea  of 
the  whole  movement.  Some  of  their  in- 
formation came  from  Shakespeare  and  some 
from  Scott,  some  from  historians  as  careful 
as  Gibbon,  and  some  from  men  as  easily 
satisfied  as  Rollin  ;  none  of  it  was  quite 
exact,  and  for  very  little  of  it  could  they 
quote  first-hand  authority  ;  but  still,  they 
had  a  good  general  idea,  which  greatly  en- 
larged their  minds,  and  enabled  them 
instantly  to  utilize  any  better  piece  of  in- 
formation which  came  to  them  in  after  life. 
Above  all,  it  enabled  them  to  read  with 
interest  and  imderstanding  —  an  acquisition 
which,  so  far  as  we  see,  is  constantly  want- 
ing to  these  students  of  a  period.  We  saw 
one  the  other  day  trying  to  get  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  Crusades.  Being  intelligent,  he 
learned  a  great  deal  very  rapidly,  especially 
about  the  motive  of  the  Crusades,  and  the 
condition  of  mind  which  prompted  them ; 
but  he  was  hopelessly  puzzled  by  two 
things.    How  came  the  Saracens  to  be  a 
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Power,  and  to  hold  Jerusalem,  and  what  in 
the  world  placed  a  Greek  Empire,  a  Chris- 
tian Empire,  yet  so  hostile  to  the  Crusaders, 
so  grand  and  yet  so  powerless  to  resist  a 
few  thousand  barbarians  with  no  supplies, 
right  across  their  path  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  that  student,  quite  a  real 
personage,  to  have  known  the  general  out- 
line of  history  even  in  its  barest  form,  and 
when  he  wanted  to  explore  the  Crusades, 
to  have  filled  in  without  difficulty  all  that 
was  acquired  by  the  new  reading?  It 
seems  at  least,  to  us,  that  this  was  the  first 
condition  of  acquiring  from  the  study  any 
of  the  wisdom,  the  acquisition  of  which,  we 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lecky,  is  the  grand 
object  of  studying  history  at  all.  There  is 
little  to  be  got  out  of  it  without  knowledge 
of  detail,  but  there  is  nothing  without 
knowledge  of  outline  ;  and  the  majority, 
say  of  Birmingham  men,  cannot  acquire 
both  in  youth,  unless,  indeed,  they  have 
that  passionate  interest  in  the  subject  which 
we  should  say  is  excited  in  ninety-nine  men 
in  a  hundred  only  by  the  dramatic  events 
which  the  new  system  passes  by  with  a  cer- 
tain contempt. 

This  young  crusader  must  have  been 
indeed  in  a  bad  way  ;  even  a  knowledge 
of  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris  "  had  served 
him  better  than  nothing.  But  is  not 
the  Spectator  right  ?  Is  not  this  sort  of 
special  students,  for  all  the  practical 
use  they  can  put  their  studies  to,  much 
in  the  case  of  those  whom  Montaigne 
laughed  at  as  acquainted  with  Galen 
but  ignorant  of  the  disease  ? 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  read- 
ing to  the  writing  of  history.  Though 
the  rivalry  between  the  disciples  of  the 
two  schools  be  as  fierce  as  that  between 
M.  Jourdaln's  professors,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  them  really  so  great  as 
they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  suppose  ? 
No  man  would  willinglj^  be  called  dull, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  scientific  histo- 
rian would  gladly  write  in  epic  fashion 
if  he  could.  Both  we  all  assume  to  be 
as  eager  for  facts  as-  Mr.  Gradgrind ; 
and  both  human  nature,  and  especially 
human  historical  niiture,  beini;  what  it 
is,  will  inevital)ly,  and  more  or  less 
consciously,  color  the  facts,  or,  let  us 
say,  arrange  them  according  to  their 
views,  theories,  principles,  prejudices, 
whims,  fancies,  whatever  it  pleases  the 


critics  to  call  them.  A  writer  in  the 
Times,  commenting  on  Mr.  Lecky 's 
speech,  observed  that,  "  The  new  his- 
torians have  not  succeeded  in  making 
history  an  exact  science,  and  they  have 
largely  succeeded  in  destroying  it  as  an 
art."  There  can  be  no  question  as  ta 
the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  the  propo- 
sition ;  the  second  I  take  leave  to 
doubt.  But  let  us  assume  it  for  the 
moment  to  be  true.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
their  methods  or  of  themselves  ?  The 
scientific,  or  philosophic,  historian  need 
not  necessai'ily  be  tedious  ;  the  epic,  or 
dramatic,  historian  need  not  necessarily 
be  inaccurate.  Is  there  this  desperate 
need  for  solving  problems  and  explain- 
ing causes  ?  Must  the  historian  be  for- 
ever in  evidence,  like  the  man  at  a 
panorama,  with  a  wand  in  his  hand  ? 
May  not  histoiy,  when  fitly  told,  be 
trusted  to  solve  its  own  problems  and 
explain  its  own  causes  ?  In  one  of  his 
early  lectures  Carlyle  complained  of 
Gibbon  for  not  making  clear  the  rea- 
sons for  the  downfall  of  the  Bom  an 
Empire.  "With  all  his  swagger  and 
bombast,"  he  said,  "  no  man  ever  gave 
a  more  futile  account  of  human  things 
than  he  has  done  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  ;  assigning- 
no  profound  cause  for  these  phenomena, 
nothing  but  diseased  nerves,  and  all 
sorts  of  miserable  motives  to  the  actors 
in  them."  It  is  never  easy  to  be  quite 
sure  when  Carlyle  was  seriously  ex- 
pressing his  convictions,  or  merely 
flinging  mud  at  some  established  land- 
mark. As  Thackeray  once  said  of  him» 
he  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  of  men  to  travellers  on  the 
road  ;  but  to  those  who  had  arrived  his 
attitude  was  less  considerate.  We 
must  hope  that  it  was  in  this  mood  that 
he  was  then  regarding  Gibbon  ;  and 
assuredly  the  reader  who  cannot  find  in 
those  six  immortal  volumes  the  causes 
which  brought  the  Boman  Empire  to 
ruin  must  be  past  the  help  of  man. 

I  suppose  the  world  has  not  yet  read 
the  ideal  historian,  and  is  never  likelv 
to  read  him.  AVhen  he  is  found  it  M'ill 
be,  as  most  good  things  are  found,  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  between  the 
plodding  pedant  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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the  dashing  dramatist  oa  the  other. 
But  it  is  surely  idle  to  talk  of  the  old 
school  being  repudiated  and  the  new 
triumphant,  because  the  latter  happens 
for  the  moment  to  be  in  the  ascendency 
in  our  universities.  The  world's  ver- 
dict is  not  pronounced*  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and 
the  world,  we  may  be  very  sure,  will 
continue  to  read  those  historians  who 
can  write  the  best  books. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

While  schoolmen  wrangle  over  this 
method  and  that,  over  what  the  law 
may  be  and  where  to  find  the  testi- 
mony. Gibbon  and  Macaulay  will  con- 
tinue to  be  read  with  delight  and  profit 
by  all  who  can  understand  good  history 
and  appreciate  good  literature.    . 

My  paper  has  grown,  I  fear,  to  a 
somewhat  unwieldy  length,  but  before 
closing  it  I  should  wish  to  add  a  few 
words  on  a  subject  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  history,  but 
apparently  much  concerned  w^ith  its 
study  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Froude  has  an- 
nounced that  for  the  future  he  will 
lecture  only  to  men,  that  is  to  say,  to 
members  of  the  university  by  whom 
he  has  been  appointed  and  by  whom 
he  is  paid.  Both  at  his  first  lecture, 
and  at  that  delivered  a  few  days  pre- 
viously by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  scene 
that  ensued  when  the  doors  were  opened 
and  all  the  best  places  discovered  to 
be  filled  with  women,  has  been  called 
Ijy  those  who  saw  it  as  indescribable 
and  discreditable.  Discreditable  it 
most  assuredly  is  that  no  care  should 
have  been  taken  by  the  university  to 
ensure  that  their  members  for  whose 
instruction  these  lectures  have  been 
especially  ordained  should  be  enabled 
at  least  to  hear  them.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  lecture  some  excuse 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  whole  affair  lay  outside  the  aca- 
demic pale,  and  was  indeed  more  akin 
to  what  stage-players  call  a  **  star  per- 
formance "  than  to  the  serious  studies 
of  the  place.  But  this  excuse,  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth,  can  certainly  not 


hold  good  of  Mr.  Fronde's  lecture. 
Historians  of  every  school,  all  who  hold 
the  reputation  of  the  universities  dear 
—  all  indeed  who  have  any  respect  for 
sense  and  the  fitness  of  things  —  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  set  his  face 
against  what  is  fast  growing  to  be  a 
crying  scandal.  If  girls  wish  to  play  at 
being  undergraduates,  by  all  means  let 
them  do  so ;  they  might  conceivably 
play  at  worse  things,  especially  under 
the  guidance  of  that  aspiring  petroleaae 
Miss  Cozens.  Neither  Oxford  nor 
Cambridge  is  in  truth  their  proper  play- 
lug-ground  ;  but  the  universities,  par 
tient  like  the  East,  if  not  disdainful, 
have  chosen  to  bow  before  the  blast  of 
the  ''Higher  Education."  When  the 
petticoated  legions  have  rustled  past  to 
some  fresh  conquest,  a  new  morning 
will  doubtless  break  over  these  endur- 
ing spirits.  Meanwhile  it  is  at  least 
their  business  to  take  heed  lest,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  the  whims  of  our  modem 
Hypatias,  what  should  be  the  serious 
business  of  academical  life  be  turned 
into  an  unseemly  farce. 

Mark  Beid. 


From  The  Qentlcman's  Magazine. 
A  GARDEN  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

The  settled  portion  of  Demerara  is 
nothing  but  a  mud  fiat,  on  which  it 
might  be  supposed  there  would  be  little 
scope  for  a  garden.  Nevertheless,  on 
account  of  its  fertility  and  the  heavy 
rainfall,  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be 
found  better  examples  of  tropical  lux- 
uriance. Here  the  little  bushes  of 
European  conservatories  become  im- 
mense shrubs  and  lofty  trees,  while 
royal  palms  of  a  hundred  feet  high,  and 
silk  cotton-trees  even  higher,  are  not 
uncommon  in  some  of  the  larger  gar- 
dens. In  the  city  of  Georgetown  every 
house  of  any  importance  is  detached, 
and  surrounded  by  what  is  virtually  a 
shrubbery,  but  more  often  a  thicket. 
Fruit  trees  are  mixed  with  flowering 
shrubs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable,  while  the  whole  is 
often  surrounded  by  hedges  of  hibiscus, 
croton,    or   gardenia.      The   house    is 
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decorated  with  a  wealth  of  flowering 
creepers  which  often  spread  themselves 
over  half  the  shruhs,  and  even  mount 
to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees.  In  the 
absence  of  the  pruning-knif  e  the  thicket 
becomes  almost  impenetrable,  the  walks 
being  speedily  obstructed  by  tangled 
vines,  and  even  the  gateway  entirely 
choked  with  vegetation. 

Almost  every  plant  is  a  tree,  and 
hardly  a  single  herb  can  exist  without 
special  attention.  Everything  reaches 
upwards  to  the  sun  ;  in  a  few  months 
after  planting,  towering,  spreading,  and 
elbowing  its  neighbor.  To-day  you 
plant  a  fine  collection  of  nice  little 
crotons  and  other  small  shrubs.  They 
look  well,  and  fill  up  the  beds  with 
variety  and  color.  But  in  a  year  or 
two  most  of  them  are  above  your  head, 
and  the  effect  is  almost  lost.  The  fast- 
est growers  soon  cover  the  others,  shut 
out  their  light,  and  cause  them  to  dwin- 
dle and  look  sickly  —  when  the  former, 
as  it  were,  crow  over  their  work  and 
soon  finish  off  the  poor  creatures. 
Then  what  was  a  beautiful  garden  be- 
comes a  shrubbery,  and  finally,  if  not 
thinned,  a  wood.  Leave  it  alone  for 
three  or  four  months  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  on  your  return  it  is  a  wil- 
derness. The  creepers  have  grown  so 
luxuriantly  that  they  form  an  irregular 
network  from  bush  to  tree,  effectually 
shutting  out  the  light  from  everything 
below.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
creepers  are  cruel  tyrants,  doing  their 
very  best  to  smother  anything  weaker 
than  themselves. 

I  once  left  home  for  four  months, 
leaving  the  house  in  charge  of  people 
who  could  not  be  trusted  to  interfere 
with  the  garden  ;  the  time  included 
April  to  July,  the  heavy  rainy  season 
of  Guiana.  On  my  return,  what  a 
change  I  The  climbing  white -rose  had 
extended  itself  in  every  direction,  chok- 
ing up  the  entrance  to  the  garden-house 
entirely,  while  the  walks  were  so  choked 
that  access  could  hardly  be  obtained  in 
any  direction.  As  for  the  weaker 
plants,  some  were  dead,  while  others 
were  so  weak  and  sickly  that  the  great- 
est care  had  to  be  taken  to  assist  in 
their  recovery. 


What  an  -example  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  here  before  me  !     This^ 
my  garden,  was  planted  a  few  years- 
ago  with  a  pretty  ari*augement  of  palms ^ 
casuarinas,    and  other   foliage   plants. 
How  pretty  they  looked  when  only  two 
or  three  feet  *high  I      But  where  are 
they    now  ?      The    weakest,    and   of 
course  the  prettiest,  are  gone,  while  the 
others    have  grown  and  grown    until 
they  now  overtop  the  house,  and  have 
become  part  of  the  landscape,  instead 
of    being  confined    to  my  flower-bed. 
When  planted  their  foliage  was  delicate 
and  their  colors  brilliant,  as  seen  by 
any  one  walking  on  the  paths.    Now 
we  have  to  look  up,  and  then  only  to  see 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and 
their   stems    like    bare    sticks.      Once 
there    was  a  pretty  show  of  zinnias^ 
dahlias,  African    marigolds,  and   even. 
China  pinks  ;  but  this  was  before  the 
plants    grew    to    be   shrubs,  and    the 
shrubs  trees.    Now  these  little  beautie» 
hardly  grow  at  all,  and  if  they  come  up 
do  not  flower.    What  a  lot  of  trouble 
we  have  with  delicate  plants  I  —  those 
hardy  and   half-hardy    flowers    which 
make  such  a  fine  show  in  English  gar* 
dens.    Here  we  cannot  lower  the  tem- 
perature without  interfering  with  the 
light,  or  producing  such  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere   that   the    foliage  grows  rank^ 
while  no  flowers  are  produced.    And 
then  the  rains  I    How  the  young  seed- 
lings and  low  plants  suffer  from  even  & 
single  tropical  downpour  !    It  actually 
bruises  them  so  much  that  when  the 
sun  comes  out  they   wither  and  die. 
Some  of  us  long  to  see  a  daisy,  but  it  is 
useless  even  to  hope  for  such  a  thing. 
Pots  of  violets  have  been  brought  here, 
and  flowers  gathered  from  them,  but 
these  have  been   the  result  of  a  last 
dying  effort. 

What  then  shall  we  say  of  our  gar- 
dens ?  We  have  a  grand  assemblage 
of  showy  flowers,  for  which  we  care 
little,  but  which  to  people  in  England 
would  be  priceless  treasures.  Of  course 
we  are  not  content  with  these,  any 
more  than  you  are  with  your  delicate 
little  beauties,  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups. They  are  common  and  almost 
despised,  while  any  little  English  gar- 
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den-flower  is  petted,  and  as  it  dies  our 
hearts  feel  sore  at  the  loss.  But  trop- 
ical foliage  plants  are  grand,  while  the 
flowers  are  showy  and  very  beautiful. 
The  arum  family  contains  some  of  the 
most  magniflcent  decorative  plants. 
There  are  tree -like  montrichardias, 
twenty  feet  high,  climbing  monsteras 
with  perforated  leaves,  great  epiphytal 
anthuriums,  and  caladiums  of  most 
beautiful  patterns.  Bananas  and  ma- 
ran  tas  are  also  very  beautiful,  but  being 
so  common  are  hardly  noticed,  while 
palms  in  their  different  forms  supply 
elegance  and  beauty  of  another  type. 
What  a  variety  of  foliage  is  here  !  — 
which,  filled  in  with  the  more  delicate 
ferns,  would  alone  make  a  beautiful 
garden,  and  one  very  refreshing  to  the 
eye  when  the  midday  sun  pours  down 
his  fervent  rays  on  the  parched  earth. 

Now  for  the  flowers.  For  brilliancy 
of  color  nothing  can  equal  the  flamboy- 
ant, the  royal  poinciana  —  whose  spread- 
ing canopy  is  a  mass  of  crimson,  almost 
dazzling  to  look  upon.  Then  there  are 
the  various  species  of  hibiscus,  ixoras, 
plumerias,  and  a  hundred  others,  all 
shrubs  or  trees,  generally  beautiful  in 
leaf  as  well  as  flower. 

Here  lies  the  great  trouble  with  our 
gardens.  We  want  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  and  fill  every  square  foot  of 
space  with  something,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  long.  As  the  plants  commence  to 
grow  we  find  that  double  or  treble  the 
space  is  necessary  —  and  then  begins 
what  spoils  almost  every  Demerara  gar- 
den :  injudicious  pruning,  hacking,  and 
chopping  are  earned  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  hardly  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant 
grows  in  its  natural  shape.  Every  tree 
has  a  characteristic  manner  of  growth, 
and  to  deform  it  by  cutting  here  and 
there  is  a  sin  against  good  taste.  Bather 
entirely  destroy  half-a-dozen  others,  and 
let  the  first  grow  to  perfection.  Beauty 
consists  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  and  colors  of  the  fiowers,  but  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  branches  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  whole  tree ; 
but  how  very  rarely  is  this  considered. 
However  large  the  garden  may  be,  the 
number  of  specimens  must  be  compara- 
tively few.    An  English  cottager  will 


have  more  species  in  his  flower-bed  of  a 
few  yards  square  than  the  Demerariau 
in  his  large  garden.  A  few  arums  of 
six  or  eight  feet  across  and  palms  of 
double  that  diameter  soon  flll  up  all  the 
space  at  his  disposal.  Then  they  are 
too  large  to  be  seen  to  perfection  from 
the  ground  level,  and  when  the  royal 
palms  and  tall  trees  attain  maturity 
they  are  only  useful  for  shade,  although 
they  give  the  city  of  Georgetown  its 
character  as  an  assemblage  of  country 
houses  embowered  in  foliage. 

In  the  pond  the  water-lilies  are  flour- 
ishing —  only  the  nelumbium,  however, 
being  open  during  the  day.  Its  green, 
shield-like  leaves  and  rosy  flower  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  afford- 
ing shade  for  the  pretty  little  fishes 
which  disport  themselves  in  the  water. 
To  the  microscopist  what  a  wonderful 
field  of  investigation  is  here  I  Its  in- 
terest is  inexhaustible  ;  there  is  work 
for  a  lifetime.  Here  live  the  larvae  of 
flies  and  mosquitoes,  water-mites,  and 
all  that  great  variety  of  living  creatures 
whose  habits  are  so  little  known,  and 
therefore  afford  all  the  more  scope  for 
investigation.  To  the  ordinary  observer 
it  is  simply  a  pond  for  water-lilies,  but 
to  me  it  is  something  more  —  a  world 
tilled  with  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

On  the  surface  of  the  water  rest  the 
immense  leaves  of  the  Victoria  Regia, 
here  and  there  diversified  with  the 
smaller  water-lilies  —  white,  red,  and 
blue.  Immediately  after  sunset  the 
lilies  will  turn  back  one  petal  after  an- 
other, until  their  clusters  of  yellow 
stamens  are  exposed  to  the  nocturnal 
insects  which  are  so  necessary  to  their 
propagation.  In  the  moonlight  they 
glisten  like  stars  and  perfume  the  air 
with  fragrance  ;  but  soon  after  sunrise 
all  close  for  the  day  and  lay  themselves 
down  to  rest,  untU  evening  comes  to 
rouse  them  again. 

In  the  garden  at  night  the  light 
zephyrs  bring  to  our  notice  a  number  of. 
perfumes  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Some  probably  emanate  from  those  tall 
trees  above  us  ;  but  as  we  cannot  reach 
the  flowers  it  is  impossible  to  verify  the 
origin  of  the  fragrance. 

In  the  morning  they  will  suspend 
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work  for  the  day,  so  that  unless  the 
flowers  are  gathered  and  kept  until  the 
following  night  nothing  can  he  discov- 
ered. Even  if  this  he  done,  however, 
disappointment  often  follows,  as  many 
flowers  only  develop  their  perfume  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  never  repeat  the 
operation.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  if 
we  are  walking  at  a  particular  time  a 
striking  perfume  may  he  perceived,  and 
perhaps  never  again,  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances may  never  again  comhine 
to  bring  it  to  our  notice. 

To  an  ordinary  observer  it  may  per- 
haps appear  as  if  this  opening  of  the 
flower  and  distilling  of  its  perfume  is 
erratic,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
operations  are  generally  as  regular  as 
the  sun,  being  only  interfered  with  a 
little  by  heavy  showers.  A  convolvu- 
lus will  open  at  dawn,  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  four  in  the  afternoon,  according 
to  the  species,  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  its  closing  will  gen- 
erally be  delayed  a  little  by  cloudy  or 
rainy  weather.  The  marvel-of-Peru  is 
called  "four  o'clock"  by  the  negroes 
m  British  Guiana,  from  its  opening  so 
near  that  time,  while  one  kind  of  con- 
volvulus has  been  named  the  "  Civil 
Service  flower,"  from  its  opening  from 
ten  till  three. 

No  doubt  if  careful  observations  were 
made  it  would  be  found  that  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances  —  that  is,  where 
there  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  — 
every  flower  has  its  own  time  to  open 
and  close.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
texture  is  thick,  the  corollas  wither  or 
fall  off,  and  these  of  course  cannot  be 
so  easily  tabulated  ;  but  the  time  when 
their  work  is  over  can  still  be  estimated 
without  much  difficulty.  What  makes 
this  the  more  wonderful  is  the  fact  that 
a  flower  which  opens  and  closes  at  reg- 
ular times  must  receive  the  visits  of  the 
insects  necessary  for  its  fertilization 
within  that  time,  otherwise  the  object 
of  ita  very  existence  would  be  frus- 
trated. Some  flowers  are  enabled  to 
keep  open  for  several  days  until  fertil- 
ization has  taken  place,  but  a  very  large 
number  of  tropical  species  close  exactly 
to  time.  As  you  wake  the  climber  is 
brilliant  with  flowers  —  a  glorious  sight 


—  and  two  hours  after  nothing  but  a 
wreck. 

Experience  shows  that  .insects  do 
come  forward  when  needed,  which 
brings  us  to  the  question  whether  the 
flowers  have  chosen  their  own  time,  or 
whether,  as  it  were,  knowing  that  a 
particular  bee  will  be  on  the  wing  at  a 
certain  hour,  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
answer,  it  can  only  be  gained  by  a  care- 
ful study  and  tabulation  of  results. 
Here  is  grand  work  for  a  naturalist  in 
the  tropics.  Hitherto,  hardly  any  one 
has  done  more  than  pay  flying  visits  to 
South  America,  and  although  much  has 
been  gleaned  from  these,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  close  observation 
necessary  for  establishing  the  connec- 
tion between  plants  and  insects  could 
be  made.  In  temperate  climates  the 
weather  makes  great  differences  in  the 
times  of  opening  and  closing  of  flowers, 
and,  correspondingly,  of  the  excursions 
of  insects.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
changes  are  slight,  and  consequently 
there  is  greater  regularity. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
which  await  solution.  There  are  many 
others,  some  of  which  are  quite  as  in- 
teresting ;  the  most  important  of  all 
being  the  question  whether  plants  have 
a  germ  of  cousciousness.  Everywhere 
in  the  tropical  garden  are  signs  of 
something  beyond  what  is  called  vege- 
tating. There  is  the  struggle  for  life, 
the  fight,  where  the  weakest  goes  to  the 
wall  —  the  taking  advantage  of  others 
to  gain  their  own  ends,  and  the  vari- 
ous contrivances  by  which  insects  are 
attracted  and  utilized.  Selfishness  is 
everywhere  so  obvious,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  these  things 
can  be  done  without  a  faculty  similar  to 
instinct,  or  even  intelligence.  Even  if 
in  some  there  is  nothing  more  than  a 
blind  impulse  towards  light  and  mois- 
ture, in  others,  especially  in  regard  to 
their  fertilization  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  dispersion  of  the  seed, 
we  can  come  to  hardly  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  certain  contrivances 
have  been  developed  to  a  particular 
end. 

James  Bodwat* 
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Her  Attractions,  etc. 


HEB  ATTRACTIONS. 

Shu  has  no  dazzling   charms,  no  classic 
grace, 
Nothing,  you  think,  to  win  men's  hearts 
about  her ; 
Yet,  looking  at  her  sweet  and  gentle  face, 
I  wonder  what  our  lives  would  be  without 
her ! 

She  has  no  wish  in  the  great  world  to  shine  ; 
For  work  outside  a  woman's  sphere,  no 
yearning ; 
But  on  the  altar  of  home's  sacred  shrine 
She  keeps  the  fire  of  pure  affection  burn- 
ing. 

We  tell  our  griefs  into  her  patient  ear ; 

She  whispers  "Hope!"  when  ways  are 
dark  and  dreary  ; 
The  little  children  like  to  have  her  near, 

And  run  into  her  open  arms  when  weary. 

Her  step  falls  lightly  by  the  sufferer's  bed  ; 

Where   poverty  and   care   abound,    she 
lingers  ; 
And  many  a  weary  heart  and  aching  head 

Find  gifts  of  healing  in  her  tender  fingers. 

She  holds  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  fall. 
Which  gently  guides  them  back  to  paths 
of  duty ; 
Her  kindly  eyes,  with  kindly  looks  for  all. 
See  in  uncomeliest  souls   some  hidden 
beauty. 

Her  charity  would  every  need  embrace  ; 
The  shy  and  timid  fear  not  to  address 
her; 
With  loving  tact  she  rightly  fills  her  place. 
While  all  who  know  her  pray  that  Heaven 

may  bless  her ! 
Chambera'  Journal.  E.  MATHESON. 


Ay,  but  heed  we  the  seed  in  planting  ? 

Sow  we  in  i>atience,  and  till  the  ground  ? 
Ask  we,  when  grown  will  the  seed  be  wantr 
ing 
In   fulness   and    soundness,  or   worthy 
found? 

Swift  in  our  hearts  is  the  harvest  springing, 
Side  by  side  grow  the  wheat  and  tares, 

And  ever  there  cometh  an  autumn,  bring- 
ing 
Tears  and  laughter,  and  joys  and  cares. 

Sow,  O  friend,  as  the  years  speed  o'er  you» 
Sow  good  seed  with  an  open  hand  ; 

Sow ;  the  promise  lies  clear  before  you  ; 

.    You'll  reap  the  fruit  in  God's  Harvest 
Land ! 
Argosy.        HELEN  MABION  BVBNSUiE. 


"THE  HARVEST  NOW  IS   GATHERED  IN." 

Hey,  for  the  wealth  of  the  harvest  weather. 
When  all  shall  be  faithfully  garnered  in  ! 

For  that  we  have  sown  we  shall  surely 
gather  — 
The  gold  for  the  goodly,  the  ruth  for  sin. 

Every  season  its  birthright  knoweth — 
The  seedling  planted  in  vernal  spring 

Through  the  summer  in  silence  groweth. 
While    callow  nestlings  find  voice   and 
fling. 

On  we  go,  by  the  wayside  sowing. 

Broadcast  sowing  with  open  hand ; 
Ever  behind  us,  springing  and  growing. 


LOOKING  BEFORE  AND  AFTER, 

All  is  not  lost,  though  much  is  changed 
and  dimmed. 
Though  tamed  the  eager  torrent  of  de- 
sire. 
And  sobered,  dashed,  or  dead  the  hopea 
that  rimmed 
The  morning  hills  of  time  with  magic  fire. 

The  loyal  love  that  wears  not  custom's  rust. 
The  faith  still  firmest  found  when  hard- 
est tried, 
The  calm,  the  charity,  the  judgment  just, 
That  fail  not  as  the  years  that  sadden 
glide ; 

The  afterglow  of  youth's  pure  faded  dream,. 

The  holy  hush  of  memory, — these  we 
keep; 
Sunset  benignly  lingers,  and  life's  stream 

Is  rosy  as  it  wanders  to  the  deep. 

Sweet  still  earth's  air  to  taste,  heaven' a 
light  to  see. 
Still  smiles  o'er-tost,  o'er  tranquil  main, 
the  moon, 
As  glad  it  is  in  Spring  to  breathe,  to  be, 
As  kind  the  comfort  of  the  river's  tune. 


Still   gentle    robin  sings   a   soft    **  Good- 
night" 
From  a  mimosa-branch  above  the  lawn, 
Untired  the  blackbird  shouts  an  anthem, 
bright 
Through  his  lone  kingdom  of  the  twilight 
dawn. 


"  A  cloud  of  witnesses  "  hide  the  land.      I    Bpeotator. 


Joseph  Tbumak. 


The  Campaign  of  Waterloo. 
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effete  and  incapable'  man.  But,  though 
the  forces  which  he  had  put  together 
were  infinitely  superior,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  the  rude  levies  of  1793,  even 
the  regular  army  at  his  disposal  was 
not  nearly  equal,  as  a  military  instru- 
ment, to  the  unconquered  legions  of 
Jena  and  Austerlitz.  The  quality  of 
the  soldiers  was,  indeed,  good,  for  many 
thousands  were  trained  veterans,  and 
the  admixture  of  conscripts  was  not 
large  ;  and  the  men  were  animated  by 
a  strong  national  sentiment,  and  burned 
to  avenge  the  late  reverses  of  France. 
But  the  corps  d'armee  had  been  lately 
formed ;  the  troops  which  composed 
them  had  not  been  accustomed  to  act 
together  and  support  each  other;  the 
arrangements  of  the  staff  were  very 
imperfect ;  and,  above  all,  some  of  the 
general  officers  had  lost  much  of  the 
bold  confidence  and  energy  of  the  days 
of  unbroken  success,  and  had  become 
prone  to  distrust  fortune,  and  to  hesi- 
tate when  self-reliance  was  needed. 

The  French  army  of  1815  wanted,  in 
short,  cohesiveuess,  and  power  of  en- 
durance, and  several  of  its  chiefs,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  were  likely  to  fail  in 
decision  and  vigor  ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order 
really  to  understand  the  campaign. 
Two  plans  of  operation  now  presented 
themselves  to  the  emperor,  his  first  mili- 
tary preparations  to  withstand  the  Allies 
having  been  completed.  Without  reck- 
oning dep6t  troops  and  reserves,  he  had 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  in  hand ;  should  he  await  with 
these  forces,  which  would  daily  increase, 
the  onset  of  the  Coalition  of  Europe, 
and  act  steadily  on  the  defensive,  round 
the  great  centres  of  Paris  and  Lyons  ? 
This  scheme  was  advantageous  in  many 
respects,  for  the  hosts  of  the  Allies 
would  not  be  upon  the  frontiers  of 
France  before  the  middle  of  July,  and 
could  not  reach  the  capital  until  a 
month  afterwards ;  and  as  they  would 
be  obliged  to  send  off  detachments  to 
watch  the  fortresses,  and  to  guard  their 
communications  as  they  pressed  for- 
wards, and  the  French  armies  would, 
m  the  mean  time,  receive  considerable 
udditions    of   strength,  the    numerical 


superiority  of  the  invaders  would  be,  in 
a  great  degree,  nullified,  before  a  de- 
cisive battle  should  take  place,  and  a 
successful  issue  might  be  expected. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  scheme 
contemplated  a  system  only  of  passive 
defence,  repugnant  alike  to  Napoleon's 
strategy,  and  to  the  military  instincts 
and  genius  of  Frenchmen  ;  it  exposed 
the  best  and  fairest  portions  of  France 
to  invasion  and  all  the  resulting  evils, 
without  even  a  show  of  resistance ; 
and,  as  it  was  especially  dangerous  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  emperor's 
power  was  ill-established,  and  it  was 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  nation 
would  endure  the  pressure  of  wide- 
spread suffering,  its  disadvantages  ap- 
peared to  preponderate.  After  some 
hesitation  Napoleon  abandoned  a  plan, 
which,  we  may  feel  sure,  he  must  have 
always  viewed  with  distaste,  so  opposed 
it  was  to  his  method  of  war  ;  and  one 
circumstance  tends  to  show  that  he  was 
not  in  error  in  this  resolve:  His  antag* 
onist,  Wellington,  thought  it  probable 
that  he  would  resist  the  Allies  in  this 
way ;  and  this  great  master  of  defcD- 
sive  strategy  gave  it  as  his  deliberate 
judgment  that  the  attempt  would  fail. 

The  second  scheme  was  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  examples  of 
previous  campaigns,  and  if  even  in  con- 
ception hazardous,  nevertheless  prom- 
ised splendid  results.  Nearly  a  million 
of  men  were  advancing  on  France  on 
all  sides  of  her  menaced  borders  ;  but 
their  huge  masses  were  still  distant, 
and  for  the  most  part  were  widely  sep- 
arated, the  Austrians  upon  the  Po  and 
the  Danube,  the  Russians  and  Germans 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  The  ex- 
treme right  wing  of  the  Coalition,  how- 
ever, lay  isolated  in  the  T^w  Countries, 
only  a  short  way  from  the  French  fron- 
tier ;  would  it  not  be  possible  to  fall  on 
this,  and  to  defeat  it  by  a  swift  and 
sudden  attack,  and  try  to  open  the 
campaign  by  a  brilliant  triumph  which 
would  at  least  disconcert  the  Allied 
projects,  and  revive  the  drooping  en- 
ergy of  Franco  ?  Many  circumstances 
seemed  to  favor  such  an  attempt,  and 
to  render  important  success  probable. 
This  detached  fragment  of  the  hostile 
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not  free  from  hazard,  displayed  energy 
and  constancy  of  the  highest  order ; 
and  this  combination,  completely  baf- 
fling their  antagonist,  at  last  secured 
them  victory.  Yet  though  as  soldiers 
Wellington  and  Blucher  perhaps  sur- 
passed Napoleon  in  1815,  they  fell  far 
short  of  the  French  emperor  in  great 
manoeuvres  on  the  theatre  of  war  ;  and 
if  Napoleon  succumbed  at  Waterloo, 
hid  strategy,  apart  from  a  single  mis- 
take, nevertheless  gives  proof  of  his 
extraordinary  powers. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1815,  the  little 
flotilla  which  had  borne  Napoleon  from 
Elba  landed  on  the  shores  of  Provence. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  the  returning  exile  to  the  French 
capital ;  but  those  who  insist  that,  in 
the  events  which  followed,  the  em- 
peror was  sluggi^li,  weak,  and  irreso- 
lute, must  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the 
energy  of  the  rapid  march  from  Cannes 
to  Grenoble,  and  the  admirable  skill 
with  which  the  first  movements  of  the 
audacious  enterprise  was  planned  and 
directed.  Napoleon  reached  the  Tuile- 
ries  on  the  20th  of  March  ;  and  within 
a  few  days  the  feeble  risings  of  the 
followers  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  put 
down,  and  the  emperor  was  seated  once 
more  on  the  throne,  though  the  revolu- 
tion had  been  wholly  the  work  of  the 
soldiery  irritated  by  bad  treatment,  and 
the  nation  only  gave  a  languid  assent. 
The  reappearance,  however,  on  the 
scene  of  the  conqueror  who  had  sub- 
dued the  Continent,  became  the  signal 
of  a  universal  call  to  arms ;  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  merged  their  dissen- 
sions, and  agreed  to  destroy  the  daring 
usurper  ;  and  if  Napoleon  for  a  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  entertained  a  hope  that 
peace  would  continue,  he  was  unde- 
ceived by  the  vast  preparations  which 
were  being  made  to  invade  France  from 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees. 

He  addressed  himself,  with  character- 
istic decision,  to  devise  means  to  resist 
his  foes  ;  and  he  accomplished  all  that 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  capac- 
ity for  organization  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  militar}'  genius  improved  by  expe- 
rience.   He  refused,  indeed,  with  des- 


potic instinct,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
levies  en  masse,  and  the  revolutionary 
expedients  of  1793  ;  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  that  time  had  passed,  and  France 
was  too  exhausted  to  rise  at  his  voice  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  of 
the  situation,  his  measures  of  defence 
were  more  really  effective  and  fruitful 
of  results  then  the  noisier  efforts  of 
the  regicide  Convention.  What  he 
achieved  in  fact,  in  a  few  weeks,  seems 
to  us  in  the  highest  degree  surprising. 
When  he  resumed  power  the  whole  reg- 
ular army,  numbered  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  men  on  paper ;  it 
was  pitiably  weak  in  horses  and  guns, 
and  had  not  even  the  smallest  reserve, 
and  thirty  thousand  men  could  not  have 
taken  the  field  ;  while  the  frontier  for- 
tresses were  in  a  state  that  made  them 
generally  all  but  useless.  Before  two 
months  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  this 
condition  of  impotence  had  been  wholly 
changed  ;  and  through  the  exertions  of 
her  mighty  chief,  France  again  pos- 
sessed large  resources  for  war,  which, 
in  existing  circumstances,  were  not  less 
than  wonderful.  By  the  first  of  June, 
1815,  the  regular  army  had  been  reor- 
ganized, and  increased  by  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  it  had 
been  so  well  furnished  with  the  mate- 
rial of  war,  and  was  supported  with 
such  powerful  reserves,  that  the  em- 
peror calculated  he  could  be  able  to 
attack  the  Allies  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  troops,  and  to  leave  a 
number  of  detached  corps  sufficient  to 
defend  the  frontiers  for  a  time. 

The  capital  and  Lyons  had  been  in 
part  fortified ;  and  arrangements  were 
being  matured,  which  before  autumn 
would  have  made  the  forces  in  Xapo- 
leon^s  hands  not  less  than -seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  In  a  word,  the 
military  power  of  France  had  been 
quadrupled  in  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  and 
would  become  as  formidable  in  a  short 
time  as  it  had  ever  been  since  1812 ; 
and  this,  too,  after  twenty  years  of  wars 
of  the  most  destructive  character. 

Such  were  the  results  of  Napolcon*s 
efforts,  and.  in  our  judgment,  they  con- 
fute the  notion  that  he  had  become  an 
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effete  and  incapable'  man.  But,  though 
the  forces  which  he  had  put  together 
were  infinitely  superior,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  the  rude  levies  of  1793,  even 
the  regular  army  at  his  disposal  was 
not  nearly  equal,  as  a  military  instru- 
ment, to  the  unconquered  legions  of 
Jena  and  Austerlitz.  The  quality  of 
the  soldiers  was,  indeed,  good,  for  many 
thousands  were  trained  veterans,  and 
the  admixture  of  conscripts  was  not 
large  ;  and  the  men  were  animated  by 
a  strong  national  sentiment,  and  burned 
to  avenge  the  late  reverses  of  France. 
But  the  corps  d'armee  had  been  lately 
formed ;  the  troops  which  composed 
them  had  not  been  accustomed  to  act 
together  and  support  each  other;  the 
arrangements  of  the  staff  were  very 
imperfect ;  and,  above  all,  some  of  the 
general  officers  had  lost  much  of  the 
bold  confidence  and  energy  of  the  days 
of  unbroken  success,  and  had  become 
prone  to  distrust  fortune,  and  to  hesi- 
tate when  self-reliance  was  needed. 

The  French  army  of  1815  wanted,  in 
short,  cohcsiveuess,  and  power  of  en- 
durance, and  several  of  it«  chiefs,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  were  likely  to  fail  in 
decision  and  vigor  ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order 
really  to  understand  the  campaign. 
Two  plans  of  operation  now  presented 
themselves  to  the  emperor,  his  first  mili- 
tary preparations  to  withstand  the  Allies 
having  been  completed.  Without  reck- 
oning depdt  troops  and  reserves,  he  had 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  in  hand ;  should  he  await  with 
these  forces,  which  would  daily  increase, 
the  onset  of  the  Coalition  of  Europe, 
and  act  steadily  on  the  defensive,  round 
the  great  centres  of  Paris  and  Lyons  ? 
This  scheme  was  advantageous  in  many 
respects,  for  the  hosts  of  the  Alhes 
would  not  be  upon  the  frontiers  of 
France  before  the  middle  of  July,  and 
could  not  reach  the  capital  until  a 
month  afterwards ;  and  as  they  would 
be  obliged  to  send  off  detachments  to 
watch  the  fortresses,  and  to  guard  their 
communications  as  they  pressed  for- 
wards, and  the  French  armies  would, 
m  the  mean  time,  receive  considerable 
-additions   of   strength,  the   numerical 


superioHty  of  the  invaders  would  be,  in 
a  great  degree,  nullified,  before  a  de- 
cisive battle  should  take  place,  and  a 
successful  issue  might  be  expected. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  scheme 
contemplated  a  system  only  of  passive 
defence,  repugnant  alike  to  Napoleon's 
strategy,  and  to  the  military  instincts 
and  genius  of  Frenchmen  ;  it  exposed 
the  best  and  fairest  portions  of  France 
to  invasion  and  all  the  resulting  evils, 
'without  even  a  show  of  resistance ; 
and,  as  it  was  especially  dangerous  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  emperor's 
power  was  ill-established,  and  it  was 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  nation 
would  endure  the  pressure  of  wide- 
spread suffering,  its  disadvantages  ap- 
peared to  preponderate.  After  some 
hesitation  Napoleon  abandoned  a  plan, 
which,  we  may  feel  sure,  he  must  have 
always  viewed  with  distaste,  so  opposed 
it  was  to  his  method  of  war  ;  and  one 
circumstance  tends  to  show  that  he  was 
not  in  error  in  this  resolve*.  His  antag* 
onist,  Wellington,  thought  it  probable 
that  he  would  resist  the  Allies  in  this 
way  ;  and  this  great  master  of  defen- 
sive strategy  gave  it  as  his  deliberate 
judgment  that  the  attempt  would  fail. 

The  second  scheme  was  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  great  examples  of 
previous  campaigns,  and  if  even  in  con- 
ception hazardous,  nevertheless  prom- 
ised splendid  results.  Nearly  a  million 
of  men  were  ac^ivancing  on  France  on 
all  sides  of  her  menaced  bonlers  ;  but 
their  huge  masses  were  still  distant, 
and  for  the  most  part  were  widely  sep- 
arated, the  Austrians  upon  the  Po  and 
the  Danube,  the  Russians  and  Germans 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  The  ex- 
treme right  wing  of  the  Coalition,  how* 
ever,  lay  isolated  in  the  Tx)w  Countries, 
only  a  short  way  from  the  French  fron- 
tier ;  would  it  not  be  possible  to  fall  on 
this,  and  to  defeat  it  by  a  swift  and 
sudden  attack,  and  try  to  open  the 
campaign  by  a  brilliant  triumph  which 
would  at  least  disconcert  the  Allied 
projects,  and  revive  the  drooping  en- 
ergy of  Franco  ?  Many  circumstances 
seemed  to  favor  such  an  attempt,  and 
to  render  important  success  probable. 
This  detached  fragment  of  the  hostile 
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arrays  was  formed  of  two  distinct  ar- 
mies, the  one  under  Blilcher,  composed 
of  Prussians,  with  its  base  resting  on 
the  Meuse  and  the  Khine,  the  other 
under  Wellington,  who  was  beginning 
to  collect  a  motley  force  of  English, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Gennan  troops, 
with  its  base  stretching  to  the  Scheldt 
and  the  sea  ;  and  was  it  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  its  separate  parts  if  once  di- 
vided by  a  well  aimed  stroke,  would 
fall  off  from  each  other  and  diverge, 
giving  a  man  like  Napoleon  a  favorable 
chance  to  reach,  beat,  and  overwhelm 
them  in  detail  ?  The  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed theatre  of  war,  the  known  char- 
acter of  the  Allied  commanders,  and 
the  dispositions  they  had  already  made, 
concurred  to  promote  a  result  of  this 
kind.  The  Belgian  frontier  from  the 
Lys  to  the  Meuse,  was  accessible  from 
France  by  five  great  roads  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  view  of  a  possible  attack, 
it  had  become  necessary  for  BlUcher 
and  Wellington  to  guard  these  ap- 
proaches, more  or  less  perfectly,  and  to 
spread  their  forces  over  a  wide  circum- 
ference. The  main  line  of  commu- 
nication, too,  between  the  British  and 
Prussian  armies  was  the  great  highway 
from  Namur  to  Brussels,  at  the  two 
points  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Sombreffe  ; 
behind  this  was  a  difficult  country  in- 
tersected by  the  Dyle  and  its  affluents, 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  movements  of 
troops  ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  main 
line  could  be  seized,  and  occupied  in 
considerable  strength,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Allied  forces  would 
be  able  readily  to  unite  behind  it. 
Moreover,  Blilcher  was  bold  to  rash- 
ness, and  Wellington  cautious,  steady, 
end  prudent ;  might  it  not  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  Prussian  chief  would 
offer  battle  apart  from  his  colleague, 
that  the  Allied  movements  would  be- 
tray the  want  of  one  leading  mind  and 
be  ill  concerted,  and  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity would  be  thus  afforded  to  a  reso- 
lute, skilful,  and  quick  adversary  ?  Tlie 
manner,  besides,  in  which  the  enemy's 
forces  were  distributed  seemed  to  in- 
vite attack,  and  made  speedy  and  safe 
concentration  difficult.  The  headquar- 
ters of  Blilcher  were  at  Namur ;  his 


army,  divided  into  four  corps,  was  sta- 
tioned round  Liege,  Dinant,  Namur, 
and  Charleroi ;  and  it  was  not  only  a 
good  deal  scattered,  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  frontier,  but  its 
main  strength  inclined  towards  its  base, 
and  it  was  linked  to  ijLs  allies  by  one 
corps  only.  On  the  other  side,  the 
headquarters  of  Wellington  were  at 
Brussels,  nearly  forty  miles  from  Na- 
mur  ;  the  two  masses  which  formed  his 
army,  like  that  of  his  colleague,  clung 
to  their  base  extending  over  a  broad 
space  from  Oudenarde  by  Mons,  to  Ni- 
velles  and  .  Brussels  ;  and  it  was  thus 
also  ver}'  much  divided,  though  thrown 
forward  not  far  from  the  frontier,  and 
it  was  but  slightly  connected  with  its 
Prussian  supports  along  the  highway 
from  Namur  to  Biiissels  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  The  Allied 
commanders  therefore,  were  not  near 
each  other  ;  their  armies,  spread  over  a 
wide  front,  were  much  disseminated 
within  possible  reach  of  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  attack  from  France ;  they 
were  comparatively  weak  where  their 
extremes  met ;  and  a  daring  assailant 
might  be  able  to  strike  and  perhaps 
beat  them  before  they  could  develop 
their  power. 

These  considerations  induced  Napo- 
leon to  decide  on  assuming  a  bold 
offensive,  and  on  inaugurating  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  by  attacking  Wel- 
lington and  Blilcher  in  Belgium.  Three 
modes  of  operating  were  open  to  him  : 
he  might  move  against  the  right  of 
the  Allies  advancing  by  Ath  and  Mons 
upon  Brussels ;  or  he  might  fall  on 
Blilcher  to  their  left,  pressing  forward 
by  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  ;  and  finally 
he  might  break  in  on  their  centre, 
marching  from  the  frontier  across  the 
wSambre,  and  endeavoring  to  interpose 
between  them.  The  two  first  of  these 
plans,  however,  were  perilous  and  un- 
promising alike  ;  and  as  the  third  only 
was  really  hopeful,  and  was,  besides, 
the  least  unsafe  of  the  three,  the  em- 
peror adopted  it  without  hesitation. 
The  general  scheme  of  his  Intended 
movements  was  characterized  by  the 
strategic  genius  which  had  so  often 
been  crowned  with  marvellous  aucceas. 
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The  emperor  resolved  to  assail  the  Al- 
lied  centre,  assured   that  it  was   the 
weak  point  in  their  line ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  concentrate  secretly,  and  with 
great  rapidity,  a  powerful  force  on  the 
Erench  frontier,  then  more  advanced 
than  it  is  now,  to  pass  the  Sambre,  and 
occupy    Charleroi,    and,   overpowering 
any  force  in  his  way,  to  seize  the  high- 
way   from   l^amur   to   Brussels,   thus 
separating  the  Allies  at  the  place  of 
junction,  and  exposing  them  to  the  tre- 
mendous blows  he  had  repeatedly  dealt 
on  divided  enemies.     The  manner  in 
which  he  sought  to  carry  out  his  plan 
was  also  worthy  of  his  great  ability. 
He  had,  we  have  seen,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men  in  hand, 
and  he    determined    to  employ  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the 
grand  elfoi*t  against  Bliicher  and  Wel- 
lington, while  the  remainder  were  to 
be  engaged  merely  as  a  retarding  force 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Yar,  to  resist  for 
a  time  the  other  Allied  armies  until  the 
first  blow  should  have  been  struck  in 
Belgium.    The  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  in  part  cantoned  from 
French  Flanders  to  Lorraine,  and  in 
part  in  Paris  and  the  vicinity,  were  to 
be  drawn  together  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, concealed  from  the  enemy  with 
the  greatest  care  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  effected  their  junction,  they  were 
to  push  quickly  across  the  Sambre,  and 
to  reach,  if  possible  in  one  march,  the 
points  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Sombreffe, 
not  far  from  thirty  miles  from  the  fron- 
tier, where,  occupying  the  road  from 
Namur   to    Brussels,    they    would   be 
placed  right  upon    the    Allied  centre, 
and  would  hold  a  formidable  and  com- 
manding position  which  would  perhaps 
assure  decisive  success.    The  risk  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  doubtful,  for  the 
combined  armies  of  Bliicher  and  Wel- 
lington were  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and    twenty  thousand  strong ;  and  if 
these  masses  could  be  brought  together, 
they  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
though  in   part  troops  of   an  inferior 
quality.    But  how  often  had  the  em- 
peror succeeded  in  operations  of  this 
descriptioii,  andi  supplying  by  skill  for 


want  of  numbers,  had  isolated  his  an- 
tagonists, and  then  destroyed  them ! 
To  refer  only  to  a  single  instance,  in 
which  the  positions  of  the  belligerent 
forces  would  resemble  these  in  the 
present  campaign,  had  he  not,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  strength,  divided 
Colli  from  Beaulieu  in  1796,  and  shat- 
tered to  pieces  their  parted  armies  ; 
and  could  not  the  Emperor  iNapoleon 
do  what  the  youthful  General  Bona- 
parte had  done  ? 

The  student  of  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  will  easily  see  that  this 
scheme  was  in  conformity  with  his 
general  strategy.  Before,  however,  a 
shot  was  fired,  an  accident  deranged 
the  emperor's  projects,  and  threw  a 
heavy  weight  into  the  scales  against 
him  ;  a  sudden  rising  in  La  Yendde 
compelled  him  to  detach  twenty  thou- 
sand men  from  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  which  he  had  thought 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  for  his 
bold  enterprise.  This  diversion,  which 
has  not  been  enough  noticed,  made  the 
chances  in  his  favor  considerably  less  ; 
but  he  still  resolved  to  carry  out  his 
plan,  another  example  of  the  extreme 
confidence  which  we  frequently  see  in 
his  wonderful  career.  On  the  6th  of 
June  the  movement  began  which  was 
to  brmg  his  army  to  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier immediately  against  the  Allied 
centre  ;  and  all  critics  agree  that  this 
operation  was  executed  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  The  march  of  the 
columns  as  they  converged  from  Lille, 
Yalenciennes,  M^zi^res,  and  Metz,  was 
marked  by  demonstrations  skilfully  ar- 
ranged to  screen  the  manoeuvre  and  to 
deceive  the  enemy  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Imperial  Guard  and  another 
detachment  was  despatched  from  Paris, 
their  destination  concealed  with  the 
most  minute  precautions.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th  of  June,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  thousand  men, 
including  twenty  thousand  horse  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  were  col- 
lected upon  a  narrow  front,  having  been 
drawn  together  as  if  by  enchantment, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Belgian  terri- 
tory ;  two  corps,  the  1st  and  2nd,  under 
D'Erlon  and  Beille,  already  touching 
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the  Sambre  to  the  left,  two  more,  the 
3rd  and  6th,  under  Yandamme  and 
Lobau,  the  centre  of  the  entire  army, 
with  the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  re- 
serves of  cavalry  filling  the  country 
around  Beaumont  and  Walcourt,  and 
another  corps,  the  4th,  commanded  by 
Gerard,  at  some  distance  to  the  right  at 
Philippeville.  After  a  spirit-stirring 
proclamation  to  his  troops,  the  emperor 
gave  orders  for  the  advance  of  the 
whole  army  at  daybreak  on  the  15th, 
his  object  being,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  to  cross  the  Sambre,  and,  seizing 
Charleroi,  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras  and 
Sombreffe,  interposing  between  the 
Allies  in  this  way  on  the  great  road 
from  Namur  to  Brussels. 

Tliis  brilliant  design  was  not  accom- 
plished in  full  completeness,  though 
Napoleon  gained  very  great  advantages 
by  the  operations  of  this  day.  Owing 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Imperial  staff, 
which,  at  no  time  free  from  serious  de- 
fects, was,  as  we  have  seen,  now  badly 
organized,  the  march  of  the  central  col- 
umn was  delayed  ;  the  right  wing,  the 
concentration  of  which  was  not  so  per- 
fect as  it  might  have  been,  was  rather 
late  in  coming  into  line  ;  the  left  wing, 
the  corps  of  D'Erlon  and  Beille,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Ney  in  the  after- 
noon only,  advanced  in  a  somewhat 
straggling  fashion  ;  and,  in  addition, 
the  single  Prussian  corps,  which  alone 
lay  across  the  invader's  path,  covering 
the  Allied  centre  before  Charleroi,  re- 
tarded the  French  movement  with  con- 
siderable skill.  Yet,  though  the  points 
of  Quatre  Bras  and  Sombreffe,  and  the 
main  line  of  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions, were  not  attained  as  Napoleon 
had  hoped,  the  Sambre  was  passed, 
and  Charleroi  taken,  with  little  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Allies  ;  and  by 
nightfall  on  the  15th,  the  French  army 
had  reached  positions  which  brought 
it  close  to  the  centre  of  its  foes,  and 
enabled  it  already  to  impede  their 
junction,  and  ultimately  to  prevent  it 
completely.  It  occupied  a  space,  a  few 
miles  only  from  the  great  road  from 
Namur  to  Brussels,  the  left  wing  with 
\\&  outposts  beyond  Frnsnes,  spreading 
to  Gosselies,  Marchienne,  and  thence 


to  the  Sambre ;  the  centre,  extending^ 
from  near  Fleurus  to  Charleroi,  with 
some  distance  beyond  ;  and  the  right 
wing,  to  the  eabt  of  Charleroi,  at  Chftte- 
let,  still,  in  part,  south  of  the  river. 
Thus  the  French  corps,  though  they 
had  not  advanced  as  far  as  the  emperor 
had  wished,  and  their  rearward  divi- 
sions were  not  closed  up,  had  never- 
theless approached  their  commander's 
mark ;  they  already  threatened  the 
enemy's  line  at  the  spot  where  this 
was  plainly  weakest,  and  a  few  houra 
might  enable  them  to  strike  with  de- 
cisive,  nay,  overwhelming  effect. 

By  these  operations  the  French  em- 
peror had  concentrated  an  imposing 
force,  almost  within  sight  of  the  camp 
of  his  foes,  and  launching  it  against 
their  most  vulnerable  points,  had  so 
placed  it  that  success  seemed  probable. 
Few  of  his  grand  combinations  had 
been  more  able,  and  if  some  errors  of 
detail  were  committed.  Napoleon  de- 
clared himself  on  the  whole  satisfied^ 
and  too  minute  criticism  becomes  cap- 
tiousness.  What,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  the  movement  of  the  Allies, 
thus  suddenly  assailed  by  their  great 
antagonist  ?  It  is  untrue  that  they 
were  surprised,  in  the  sense  that  the 
march  on  Charleroi  was  unknown  and 
neglected  by  them  ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  one  Prussian  corps  which  de- 
fended the  Sambre  and  Charleroi  was 
well  prepared  to  resist  an  enemy.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Blucher  and 
Wellington  did  not  anticipate  the  fine 
manoeuvres  by  which  Napoleon  drew 
his  forces  together ;  and  though  they 
had  made  arrangements,  in  the  case  of 
an  attack  on  their  centre,  which  in 
some  particulars  were  well  de signed ^ 
they  scarcely  expected  such  an  attempt 
would  be  risked.  Their  adversary  thu» 
had  gained  a  most  important  advantage 
in  approaching  their  line  where  it  waa 
most  feeble,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the 
distribution  of  their  corps,  and  their 
own  position  at  Namur  and  Brussels — 
dispositions  of  which  the  obvious  de- 
fects can  be  only  concealed  by  unjust 
flattery  —  made  it  by  no  means  easy  to 
regain  what  they  had  lost,  and  to  avert 
the  Impending  attacks  of  the  French 
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emperor.  Their  first  movements  dis-' 
-tinctly  revealed  that  want  of  concert 
arising  from  their  different  natures  and 
separate  commands,  on  which  Napoleon 
had  rightly  calculated.  Bliicher's  sole 
idea  was  to  fight  at  once,  and  to  en- 
counter Napoleon  as  soon  as  possible, 
before  the  French  could  divide  his 
army ;  and,  accordingly,  he  ordered 
three  of  his  corps  to  concentrate  on 
and  around  Sombreffe,  and  to  offer 
battle  on  that  point,  though  his  fourth 
corps  could  not  be  up  in  time,  and  he 
could  hardly  reckon  on  support  from 
his  colleague.  The  operations  of  Wel- 
lington were  quite  different,  and  had 
little  in  common  with  those  of  the 
Prussians.  The  duke  believed  that  if 
attacked  at  all,  he  would  be  attacked 
from  Ath  and  Mons  on  the  right ;  and 
in  any  case,  with  characteristic  caution, 
he  resolved  not  to  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion until  his  enemy  had  disclosed  his 
designs  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  sec- 
conding  Bliicher,  and  assembling  as 
large  a  force  as  possible  at  Quatre  Bitis 
without  a  moment's  delay,  in  order  to 
4BUBtain  the  Prussian  chief,  and  cover 
the  highway  from  Namur  to  Brussels, 
he  directed,  even  as  late  as  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  the  mass  of  his  troops 
upon  the  roads  which  lead  from  Ath, 
Mons,  and  Binche,  upon  Brussels,  or- 
dering his  lieutenants  to  occupy  a  line 
from  Enghien  to  Braine  le  Comte  and 
Nivelles,  while  he  advanced  from  Brus- 
sels with  the  reserve  in  person.  By 
this  arrangement  the  great  body  of  the 
British  army  would  on  the  16th  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Quatre  Bras, 
completely  separated  from  their  Prus- 
sian supports ;  and  the  whole  strategy 
of  the  duke  pointed,  not  to  a  forward 
movement  to  aid  Bliicher  on  the  great 
Toad  from  Namur  to  Brussels,  but  to 
making  a  stand  behind  that  line. 

Through  these  combinations  three- 
fourths  only  of  Bliicher's  army  could 
be  prepared  to  fight  on  the  16th  at 
Sombreffe,  and  it  was  improbable  that 
a  large  detachment  of  Wellington's 
troops  could  come  to  its  aid,  or  even 
occupy  Quatre  Bras.  In  other  words, 
armies  which,  if  united,  were  nearly 
double  their  foes  in  numbers,  presented 


themselves  to  be  attacked  in  detail,  by 
Napoleon  holding  a  central  position. 
This  strategy  has  long  ago  been  con- 
demned, but  it  is  important  to  apportion 
the  blame  fairly ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  Prussians  have  said,  the  fault 
lies  mainly  with  their  veteran  chief, 
and  the  operations  of  our  great  coun- 
tryman, examined  by  themselves,  were 
not  so  defective  as  they  have  been  con- 
sidered by  hostile  critics.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  Bliicher  displayed  re- 
markable energy  on  the  16th,  \xx  con- 
centrating three  of  his  four  corps,  and 
Wellington  was  certainly  out  of  his 
reckoning  in  supposing  that  he  would 
be  assailed  on  his  right,  and  exposed 
his  colleague  to  probable  defeat  by  not 
moving  at  once  on  Quatre  Bras.  But 
the  real  question  is,  whether,  bearing 
in  mind  the  position  of  Napoleon  on 
the  15th,  Bliicher  ought  to  have 
marched  to  Sombreffe  at  all,  and  tried 
to  keep  the  road  from  Namur  to  Brus- 
sels, and  whether,  in  ordering  his  army 
to  assemble  on  Enghien,  Braine  le 
Comte,  and  Nivelles,  the  duke  was  not 
acting  on  sound  general  principles, 
though  he  had  confessedly  miscalcu- 
lated the  point  of  attack  ?  Now  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Allied 
chiefs,  in  view  of  a  possible  attack  on 
their  centre,  had  wisely  agreed  before 
the  campaign  had  opened  to  fall  back 
respectively  on  an  interior  line  between 
Wavre  and  Waterloo,  in  case  they 
should  find  it  difiicult  to  maintain  their 
firat  line,  the  highway  from  Namur  to 
Brussels  ;  and  they  had  arranged,  if 
thrown  back  on  these  second  positions, 
to  offer  battle,  and  effect  their  junction. 
But  Napoleon,  by  his  operations  on  the 
15th,  had  made  it  hazardous  for  the 
Allied  generals  to  attempt  to  concen- 
trate on  the  great  road  in  question  ;  the 
French  army  was  too  near  their  centre 
to  make  it  safe  to  stand  on  their  first 
line,  and  therefore  the  contingency 
they  had  foreseen  had  happened,  and 
Bliicher,  instead  of  advancing  on  Som- 
breffe, ought  to  have  retired  on  WaVre 
with  the  mass  of  his  forces,  accord- 
ing to  the  pre-arranged  plan,  while 
Wellington  equally  inclined  towards 
Waterloo.    If  this   view  of   the   case 
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be  correct,  it  follows  that  it  was  a 
capital  mistake  that  Blucher  moved  on 
Sombreffe  at  all ;  and  as  the  concentra- 
tion ordered  by  Wellington  on  Enghien, 
Braine  le  Comte,  and  Nivelles,  was  well 
adapted  for  a  retreat  on  Waterloo,  it  is 
evident  that  the  risks  which  the  Allies 
ran,  by  the  isolation  .of  the  Prussians  at 
Sombreffe,  and  the  not  directing  the 
British  to  Quatre  Bras  in  force,  should 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Bliicher,  and 
not  of  Wellington  ;  and  the  unquestion- 
able errors  of  the  Allies'  strategy  were 
not  justly  due  to  the  British  commander. 
It  is  most  remarkable  that  in  criticising 
the  campaign,  Xapoleon  passes  this 
judgment  on  the  subject ;  he,  no  doubt, 
censures  Wellington  for  remaining  at 
Brussels,  and  having  his  headquarters 
there  at  all — and  the  truth  of  this  has 
been  long  admitted  —  but  he  does  not 
condemn  the  orders  given  by  the  duke 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  argues  that  the  British 
army  should  have  been  assembled  at 
first  at  Waterloo,  the  very  thing  prob- 
ably that  Wellington  desired  ;  and  he 
enlarges  on  BlUcher's  march  on  Som- 
breffe,  and  his  not  retiring  on  the  15th 
to  Wavre,  as  a  false  movement  of  a 
most  perilous  nature.  Few  impartial 
writers  at  the  present  day  will  venture 
to  differ  from  this  opinion. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  16th,  Napoleon  gave  orders 
for  a  fresh  movement.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  this  hour  was  late,  and  that 
he  was  already  showing  signs  of  remiss- 
ness ;  but  he  could  hardly  yet  have 
known  the  positions  of  his  foes,  with 
the  exact  precision  by  this  time  neces- 
sary, and  the  march  of  the  previous  day 
must  have  told  on  his  soldiers.  His 
first  directions  prove,  beyond  question, 
that  he  did  not  suppose  that  Blucher 
and  Wellington  would  defend  the  road 
from  Namur  to  Brussels,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  advance  much  further  in 
the  course  of  the  day  without  a  serious 
battle,  and  that  he  was  already  calculate 
ing  that  the  Allied  chiefs  were  disposed 
to  separate  more  readily  than  was  their 
intention.  Undoubtedly  this  was  a  mis- 
conception ;  but  if  generals  are  to  be 
judged  as  men,  there  is  nothmg  at  all 


surprising  in  it ;  and,  such  as  the  error 
was,  the  main  combinations  of  the  em- 
peror did  not  suffer  from  it.  He  divided 
his  army  into  two  masses  supported  by 
an  intermediate  force  ;  and  after  giving 
the  command  of  the  right  wing,  now 
composed  of  the  3rd  and  4th  corps,  and 
of  a  large  body  of  horse  to  Grouchy, 
and  keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  the  6th  corps,  and  the 
cavalry  reserves,  he  directed  Grouchy 
to  advance  on  Sombreffe,  and  attack 
the  enemy  should  he  attempt  to  stand  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  enjoined 
Ney,  placed,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
left  wing,  to  press  forward  to  Quatre 
Bras,  to  move,  if  possible,  a  division 
beyond,  and  to  station  a  detachment  to 
the  right  at  Marbais,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  contest  with  Blucher,  it 
might  operate  on  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Prussians,  and  thus  expose  them  to 
a  complete  defeat.  These  dispositions, 
which  were  perfectly  correct,  led  to  the 
first  collision  of  the  hostile  armies  ;  and 
those  who  charge  Napoleon  with  slug- 
gishness and  indecision,  merely  judge 
by  events,  and  are  much  too  exacting. 
By  the  early  forenoon  of  the  16th, 
Bliicher  had  his  three  corps  ranged 
around  Sombreffe,  and  he  actually  ad- 
vanced afterwards  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  beyond  the  highroad  from 
Namur  to  Brussels,  as  though  to  shorten 
the  way  for  Napoleon,  and  to  court  the 
blows  of  his  great  opponent.  Mean- 
while the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army,  with  all  the  reserves,  marched 
upon  Fleurus,  the  divisions  which  had 
been  in  the  rear  retarding  the  move- 
ment for  some  time  ;  but,  at  about  two, 
the  whole  force  was  in  line  ;  and  if  any 
delay  took  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  it  caused  mischief. 

Napoleon  now  prepared  to  attack  the 
Prussians ;  and  though  he  seems  at 
first  to  have  underrated  their  force,  this 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  his  arrange- 
ments, which  have  been  admired  by  his 
keenest  censors.  The  Prussians  were 
about  eighty-seven  thousand  strong,  in 
part  composed  of  second-rate  troops, 
and  inferior  to  the  French  in  horse  and 
guns  ;  and  they  were  posted  along  a 
double  line  beyond  the  great  road  we 
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have  so  often  mentioned,  from  St. 
Amand  to  Ligny,  and  Sombreffe,  the 
object  of  Bliicher  in  placing  them  thus^ 
being  alike  to  outflank  the  French  em- 
peror, and  to  attract  reinforcements 
from  the  British  army,  though  Welling- 
ton, who  had  ridden  up  from  Brussels, 
had  warned  his  colleague  not  to  ex- 
pect them.  Napoleon  had  only  about 
^seventy-eight  thousand  men,  but  he 
was  really  superior  in  strength  to  his 
foie  ;  and  he  attacked  Bliicher  at  a  little 
before  three,  making  demonstrations  on 
the  left  of  the  Prussians  at  Sombreife, 
and  engaging  them  fiercely  along  their 
front,  while  he  held  powerful  reserves 
concealed,  in  order  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  and  he  confidently  awaited  a 
diversion  from  Ney  to  assure  a  perfect 
and  splendid  triumph.  The  battle, 
since  known  by  the  name  of  Ligny,  was 
bloody  in  the  extreme  and  savagely 
contested,  the  fighting  showing  what 
fierce  passions  excited  the  combatants 
on  either  side  ;  but  the  Prussian  line 
was  extended  and  exposed  ;  and  in  a 
daring  attempt  to  turn  the  French  left, 
the  centre  of  Bliicher  was  pierced 
through  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  launched  by  Napoleon 
at  the  critical  moment.  The  Prussian 
army,  however,  though  driven  from 
the  field,  was  not  routed  by  this  well- 
aimed  blow;  and  the  diversion  on 
which  Napoleon  had  reckoned,  did  not 
take  place  to  complete  his  victory. 

While  this  desperate  struggle  was 
going  on  at  Ligny,  an  engagement 
hardly  less  well  contested  had  been  oc- 
curring at  Qiiatre  Bras.  The  apparition 
of  the  heads  of  the  French  columns 
beyond  Frasnes  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  had  shown  one  of  Wellington's 
generals  of  brigade  the  true  direction  of 
Napoleon's  attack  ;  and  this  intelligent 
subordinate  had  occupied  Quatre  Bras, 
in  sufficient  force  to  prevent  Ney  from 
seizing  that  point  by  a  hasty  movement. 
Perponcher,  the  officer  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  single  Allied  division  at 
hand,  had  approved  the  occupation  of 
Quatre  Bras ;  and,  actually  disregard- 
ing the  orders  of  the  duke,  pointing  to 
a  concentration  of  his  troops  at  Ni- 
yelles,  he  had  brought  his  whole  de- 


tachment, about  eight  thousand  strong, 
to  Quatre  Bras  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th. 

Meanwhile  Wellington,  when  fully 
apprised  of  the  real  objects  of  the 
French  emperor,  had  ordered  as  large  a 
force  as  possible  to  march  on  Quatre 
Bras  ;  but  it  was  very  doubtful  that 
this  would  be  in  time  ;  and  though  the 
fortunate  move  of  Perponcher  had  cov- 
ered Quatre  Bras,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  duke  would  not  have  advanced 
to  that  point,  had  he  not  heard  that 
Bliicher  was  concentrating  on  Som- 
breffe,  and  was  about  to  risk  a  general 
battle.  All  this  certainly  shows  that 
information  arrived  tardily  at  the  Brit- 
ish headquarters,  and  justifies  the  re- 
mark of  Napoleon  that  Wellington 
ought  not  to  have  been  at  Brussels  ; 
but  it  does  not  convict  the  British  com- 
mander of  the  ^'stupid  slowness"  of 
which  he  has  been  accused,  uuless,  as 
we  have  said  in  the  case  of  his  rival, 
we  are  to  assume  he  possessed  omni- 
science. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  duke, 
we  have  seen,  had  ridden  to  Ligny  to 
confer  with  Bliicher,  and  he.  had  en- 
treated his  colleague  not  to  fight  at 
Sombreffe,  assuring  him  that  '^he 
would  be  damnably  beaten"  —  the 
British  chief  was  aware  that,  as  affairs 
stood,  he  could  hardly  be  in  force  at 
Quatre  Bras  that  day,  still  less  send 
away  troops  to  the  Prussians  —  but,  as 
we  know,  the  old  marshal  had  resolved 
to  stand,  and  nothing  remained  for  his 
ally  but  to  defend  Quatre  Bras  as  long 
as  possible.  Meantime,  tui*ning  to  the 
French  side,  Ney  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  attack  Quatre  Bras,  and  seize 
that  point  as  he  had  been  directed  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said,  his  operations  were  very  imper- 
fect. His  error  was  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  that  he  was  slow  in  execut- 
ing the  emperor's  orders  ;  it  was  that, 
unlike  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  he  did  not 
assemble  his  forces  before  failing  on  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  his  efforts  failed, 
and  that  he  never  had  a  chance  of 
making  the  formidable  diversion  on 
Bliicher's  flank  and  rear  which  Napo- 
leon had  hoped  for^  though,  had  he 
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massed  his  two  corps  together,  he  would 
probably  have  overpowered  the  enemy 
in  his  front,  and  perhaps  have  been 
able  to  detach  on  Ligny  troops  suffi- 
cient to  utterly  rout  the  Prussians. 
He  attacked,  however,  prematurely, 
and  in  a  partial  manner  ;  and  though  he 
severely  handled  Perponcher's  division, 
and  at  one  moment  thought  victory 
assured,  he  was  not  in  sufficient  force 
to  prevent  Wellington,  who  conducted 
the  battle  with  his  usual  skill,  from 
maintaining  his  position  at  Quatre  Bras 
until  reinforcements  came  to  his  aid. 
These  arrived  gradually,  and  in  .haste, 
on  the  field ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  the  British  commander  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, and  f  orced -Ney  back  a  short  way 
to  Frasnes  ;  having  thus  successfully 
held  Quatre  Bras,  and  saved  Blucher 
perhaps  from  ruin  by  the  protection 
given  to  the  Prussian  flank,  though  had 
he  been  assailed,  as  he  might  have 
been,  with  the  united  divisions  of  the 
French  left  wing,  the  result  would  prob- 
ably have  been  very  different,  for  Ney 
disposed  of  fully  forty-five  thousand 
men,  and  was  immensely  superior  in 
guns  and  cavalry,  and  Wellington  had 
at  no  time  more  than  thirty-five  thou- 
sand soldiers  in  hand,  in  part  troops 
of  by  no  means  good  quality. 

In  this  well-fought  action  Wellington 
had  given  proof  of  ability  on  the  field, 
and  of  great  firmness  ;  and  if  his  mis- 
conception of  the  15th,  which  Bliicher 
had  rendered  dangerous  by  fighting  at 
Sombreffe,  h«as  been  vehemently  con- 
demned by  Prussian  critics,  he  had  now 
done  Blucher  incalculable  service.  Ney 
had,  as  usual,  managed  his  troops  well  ; 
but  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  attacking 
as  he  did,  though  Heille  and  D'Erlon 
were  also  to  blame,  and  he  had  hardly 
had  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  staff  and  generals  under  his  com- 
mand. In  his  movements,  in  fact,  we 
see  something  of  the  want  of  decision 
which  more  than  one  of  the  French 
chiefs  displayed  in  this  campaign  ;  and 
though  his  soldiers  were  brave  to  a 
fault,  they  had  shown  signs  of  the 
feverish  impatience  so  often  seen  in 
ill-trained  armies.     Though,  however, 


Ney  had  failed  to  do  all  that  had  been 
expected  from  him,  Napoleon  had 
nearly  succeeded,  during  the  struggle 
at  Ligny,  in  bringing  on  the  fiank  and 
rear  of  Bliicher  a  force  sufficient  to 
meet  the  Prussians  ;  and  an  accident 
only  had  prevented  the  stroke.  The 
corps  of  D'Erlon  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  rearmost  division  of  the  French 
left  wing,  and  as  the  movement  which 
it  should  have  made  on  Quatre  Bras 
was  slow,  and  it  was  still  a  considerable 
distance  from  that  point,  when  Ney  be- 
gan his  attack  on  Wellington,  Napoleon 
from  Ligny  gave  orders  that  it  should 
be  turned  from  its  first  destination, 
and,  striking  in  between  Ney's  battle 
and  his  own,  should  approach  the  em- 
peror's left  by  a  cross  march,  and  then 
get  round  on  the  right  of  the  Prussians. 
By  this  combination  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  is  vain  to  deny,  was  Napo- 
leon's own,  the  diversion  on  Bliicher'a 
fiank  and  rear,  which  was  to  have  been 
made  from  Quatre  Bras  and  Marbais, 
was  now  to  be  effected  by  a  shorter 
way,  D'Erlon  moving  behind  Ney  by 
Wagnelde  and  Villiers  Perwin  ;  and  as 
D'Erlon's  corps  was  twenty  thousand 
strong,  it  was  ominous  to  Blucher  of 
utter  ruin.  A  mischance  however, 
which  remains  one  of  the  still  disputed 
passages  of  the  campaign,  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  the  manoeuvre. 
The  corps  of  D'Erlon,  having  received 
its  new  direction,  diverged  from  Quatre 
Bras  and,  unimpeded  by  a  single  enemy, 
was  actually  on  its  way  to  Ligny,  about 
to  close  on  the  Prussian  right,  when 
it  was  recalled  late  in  the  afternoon 
by  Ney,  and  made  to  return  towards 
Quatre  Bras,  having  thus  failed,  at 
the  very  turn  of  fortune,  to  execute  the 
movement  planned  by  Napoleon,  the 
results  of  which  must  have  been  mo- 
mentous. Whether  the  emperor  sanc- 
tioned this  false  movement,  which 
greatly  marred  his  operations  on  the 
16th,  and  made  his  success  at  Ligny 
incomplete,  has  been  the  subject 
of  vehement  discussion  ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  did  not  at 
least  allow  it,  and  the  reason  may  be 
easily  guessed  at.  Napoleon  probably 
saw  from  ligny  that  Ney  was  being 
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hardly  pressed  by  Wellington,  and  as 
the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  would  have 
exposed  his  own  flank  to  a  perilous 
attack,  he,  we  think,  permitted  the  re- 
call of  D'Erlon,  renouncing,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  diversion  he  had  designed, 
in  order  to  save  the  French  left  at 
Quatre  Bras.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  stand  made 
by  Wellington  becomes  more  than  ever 
plain,  for  had  D'Erlon  not  been  re- 
called, Bliicher  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped destruction  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add 
that  this  view  has  been  questioned ; 
and  a  remarkable  letter  from  Soult  on 
the  17th  —  that  marshal  was  chief  of 
Napoleon's  staff  —  seems  to  indicate 
that  Ney  alone  was  responsible  for  re- 
moving D'Erlon  from  the  way  to  Ligny. 
However  this  may  have  been,  D'Erlon 
was  himself  to  be  blamed,  we  «houId 
say,  for  obeying  Ney,  for  his  presence 
was  not  required  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
was  of  the  greatest  moment  at  Ligny  ; 
and,  unless  his  first  orders  were  coun- 
termanded, of  which  no  proof  whatever 
exists,  he  ought  surely  to  have  obeyed 
the  emperor.  This  fact  comes  clear 
out  of  the  whole  controversy  —  had 
D'Erlon's  corps  once  attained  Ligny  — 
and  there  was  literally  nothing  to  pre- 
vent this — the  fate  of  Europe  might 
have  been  changed  ;  and  nothing  more 
is  required  to  show  the  vast  advantage 
of  Napoleon's  position,  and  the  admi- 
rable nature  of  his  general  arrange- 
ments. 

The  operations  of  the  16th  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  ex- 
cellence of  Napoleon's  combinations 
had  been  revealed  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, and  though  his  success  had  not 
been  decisive,  it  seemed  to  point  to 
renewed  victory.  Approaching  the  Al- 
lied centre  on  the  15th,  he  had  struck  it 
heavily  on  the  following  day,  and  had 
as  yet  prevented  the  Allies'  junction, 
and  very  nearly  interposed  between 
them.  The  first  line  of  Bliicher's 
and  Wellington's  defence  having  been 
seized  at  one  of  its  points,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  duke  at  Quatre  Bras,  how- 
ever valuable  on  the  16th,  became 
thenceforward  of  no  avail ;  and  the 
great  road  from  Namur  to  Brussels,  the 


object  of  so  many  manoeuvres,  being 
now  virtually  lost  to  the  Allies  —  for 
the  retreat  of  Bliicher  would  cause  that 
of  the  duke  —  their  future  reunion  was 
rendered  difficult,  and  Napoleon  might 
hope  to  beat  them  in  detail.  All  this, 
too,  had  been  achieved  by  a  leader  who 
could  only  oppose  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  men  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  united  ;  and 
it  had  been  due  mainly  to  a  mere  acci- 
dent, that  one  of  the  Allied  armies  had 
not  been  crushed,  and  driven,  routed, 
beyond  the  theatre  of  war.  The  em- 
peror's movements  had  thus  been  ad- 
mirable, whatever  sapient  cavillers  may 
say,  though  undoubtedly  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  his  force  had  already 
shown  itself  to  be  perilously  great,  for 
he  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
destroy  Bliicher  alone,  though  that 
marshal  had  fought  apart  from  his  col- 
league, and  he  had  been  compelled  to 
rely  for  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Prussians  on  diversions,  ever  liable  to 
fail,  and  which  had  been  frustrated  in 
this  instance.  As  for  the  Allied  chiefs, 
Bliicher  had  been  rapid  and  enterpris- 
ing as  he  had  always  been,  and 
Wellington's  defence  at  Quatre  Bras 
was  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  advance  of  Prussians 
on  Sombreffc,  both  generals  had  been 
placed  in  great  danger,  and  their  move- 
ments reveal  much  want  of  concert, 
and  the  divided  councils  common 
among  coalitions.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  escape  of  Bliicher,  the 
result  of  the  campaign  was  still  uncer- 
tain. 

The  operations  of  the  French  on  the 
16th,  although  brilliant,  had  been  in- 
complete, and  the  issue  depended  on 
efforts  still  to  be  made.  Would  Wel- 
lington and  Bliicher,  who  had  not  yet 
united,  and  one  of  whom  had  been 
rudely  stricken,  endeavor  still  to  effect 
their  junction,  though  forced  from  the 
road  from  Namur  to  Brussels,  and  with 
an  intricate  country  behind  that  line, 
and  would  they  succeed  if  they  made 
the  attempt  ?  Or  would  they,  accord- 
ing to  methodical  rules,  and  as  certainly 
had  appeared  likely,  diverge  towards 
their  respective  bases,  and,  opening  a 
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way  to  their  great  antagonist,  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  ruin  them  in  detail  ? 
Would  Napoleon,  whose  powera  were 
80  conspicuous  when  operating  between 
divided  foes,  repeat  the  marvels  of 
1796,  and  overwhelm  his  enemies  apart, 
as  he  had  overwhelmed  Colli  and  Beau- 
lieu,  or  would  he  or  his  lieutenants 
commit  mistakes,  which  would  enable 
the  Allies  to  elude  his  strokes,  and  at 
last  bring  their  collected  strength  to 
bear  against  him,  with  the  decisive  re- 
sult, which  their  superiority  of  num- 
bers would  assure  ? 

II. 
The  battle  of  Ligny  had  only  closed 
at  nightfall,  and,  as  all  the  French 
army  had  been  engaged,  except  the  6th 
corps  which  was  weak  in  numbers,  a 
speedy  and  decisive  pursuit  was  impos- 
sible. The  French  emperor  returned 
to  take  rest  at  Fleurus,  after  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  convinced,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Prussian 
army  could  not  soon  rally,  even  though 
his  stroke  at  its  flank  had  failed  ;  and 
he  deputed  to  Soult  and  Grouchy  the 
task  of  observing  the  defeated  enemy. 
In  acting  thus,  Napoleon  possibly  fell 
short  of  the  untiring  energy  of  previous 
campaigns,  and  it  may  be  time  that  his 
iron  frame  was  more  in  need  of  repose 
than  before  ;  but  he  had  repeatedly 
done  the  very  same  thing ;  and  those 
who  condemn  him  argue  as  though  he 
could  not  trust  the.  able  chief  of  his 
staff,  and  the  lieutenant  who,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  had  received  the 
command  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
French  troops  who  had  fought  at  Ligny. 
Nor  was  it  extraordinary  that  the  em- 
peror should  suppose  that  the  Prussians 
had  been  crippled  for  some  time  at 
least,  for  Blucher  had  lost  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  including  some  thirteen 
thousand  disbanded,  out  of  the  eighty- 
seven  thousand  engaged  ;  and  his  army, 
after  the  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
presented  an  aspect  of  frightful  confu- 
sion. The  old  Prussian  marshal,  how- 
ever, was  a  chief  of  extraordinary  vigor 
and  resource,  if  deiicient  in  military 
science  and  skill ;  his  soldiery,  animated 
by  the  stern  passions  which  had  stirred 


Germany  since  1813,  were  very  differ- 
ent men  from  those  who  had  fled  at 
Jena  ;  and  Blucher  rallied  his  defeated 
troops  with  a  celerity  which  did  both 
the  very  highest  honor.  Three  opera- 
tions became  then  open  to  him  :  he 
might  either  retreat  on  Namur  and 
Li^ge,  that  is,  cautiously  incline  towards 
his  base ;  or,  abandoning  his  base  to 
reach  his  Allies,  he  might  make  for 
Waterloo  and  join  Wellington ;  or 
finally,  he  might  carry  out  the  plan,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  and 
retire  behind  Sombreffe  to  Wavre, 
whence  he  could  endeavor  to  unite 
with  his  colleagues. 

The  first  of  these  movements  would, 
however,  isolate  him  from  the  duke,  at 
least  for  a  not  inconsiderable  time  ; 
the  second,  though  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  best,  exposed  him  to  lose  his 
communications  completely,  and  would 
increase  his  distance  from  his  fourth 
corps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
fight  at  Ligny ;  and  accordingly,  he 
decided  on  making  the  third,  which, 
though,  as  we  shall  show,  not  free  from 
objections,  and  more  hazardous  than 
has  usually  been  allowed,  nevertheless 
afforded  a  reasonable  chance  of  accom- 
plishing the  great  object  of  the  Allied 
chiefs,  and  effecting  the  junction  of 
their  forces.  By  the  early  morning  of 
the  17th  Blucher ^s  troops  were  ready 
again  to  march  ;  and  the  three  corps 
which  had  been  beaten  at  Ligny  moved 
towards  Wavre  in  two  columns,  the 
first  following  difficult  roads  to  the  left 
by  Tilly,  Gentinnes,  and  Mont  St.  Gui- 
bert,  the  second  retreating  upon  Gem- 
bloux,  where  it  was  before  long  joined 
by  the  fourth  corps  from  Ligny  which, 
though  under  a  very  able  commander, 
the  ardent  and  highly  trained  Billow, 
had  not  been  in  line  on  the  16th.  MU- 
itary  history  can  show  no  finer  example 
of  the  recovery  of  a  defeated  army. 

While  these  operations,  admirable  on 
account  of  their  energy,  if  not  theoret- 
ically perfect,  were  going  on  upon  the 
Prussian  side,  the  French  had'  been 
making  a  bad  use  of  the  great  advan- 
tages they  had  won.  By  daybreak,  as 
it  would  appear,  on  the  17th,  Grouchy 
had  sent  cavalry  to  follow  the   Prus- 
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Biaos  ;  and  though  this  movement  was 
rather  tardy,  it  would  have  been  in 
sufficient  time,  had  that  general  recon- 
noitred the  various  roads  on  which 
Bliicher  could  have  retreated .  Grouchy , 
however,  like  his  imperial  master, 
seems  to  have  been  persuaded  that, 
after  Ligny,  the  Prussians  would  recoil 
towards  their  base  ;  and,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  observing  the  roads  which  led 
northwards  upon  Wavre,  he  despatched 
his  squadrons  on  one  road  only,  the 
great  highway  we  have  so  often  men- 
tioned, along  the  space  from  Sombreffe 
to  Namur,  confirmed,  it  is  said,  in  his 
belief  by  discovering  on  it  a  few  Prus- 
sian trains,  which  had  approached  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  the  16th. 

In  whatever  degree  it  may  be  just  to 
make  the  emperor  share  the  blame,  this 
evidently  was  a  serious  mistake  on  the 
part  of  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to 
ascertain  the  line  of  the  enemy's  re- 
treat ;  and  this  neglect  —  for  which 
Soult  must  also  be  held  partly  responsi- 
ble—  not  only  indicates  the  defects  in 
the  staff  of  the  French  in  this  cam- 
paign, but  was  ultimately  fraught  with 
disastrous  results.  Grouchy  having  re- 
ported on  the  morning  of  the  17th  that 
Bliicher  was  in  retreat  on  Namur,  this, 
it  seems,  strengthened  the  emperor's 
notion  that  the  Prussians  could  not 
ofifer  battle  for  a  time,  and  were  retir- 
ing towards  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  ; 
and,  accordingly,  acting  on  this  false 
supposition,  a  principal  cause  of  much 
that  followed,  he  proceeded  to  make  his 
dispositions  for  the  day,  which  appear 
in  the  important  letter  of  Soult  to  which 
we  have  before  adverted.  Convinced 
that  Bliicher  was  out  of  the  way  for  the 
present,  Napoleon  resolved  to  carry  out 
his  favorite  manoeuvre,  and  to  attack 
Wellington,  now  left  isolated ;  but,  as 
the  French  troops  were  greatly  ex- 
hausted by  the  fighting  and  marching 
of  the  two  preceding  days,  he  thought 
that  he  might  give  them  some  rest,  and 
that  a  battle  on  the  17th  was  not  to  be 
Bought;  and  he  felt  assured  that  he 
would  have  time  enough  to  reach  and 
defeat  the  duke  alone,  without  over- 
tasking his  wearied  soldiers.  With 
these  objects  in  view  he  directed  Ney 


to  get  ready  to  march  from  Quatre 
Bras  as  soon  as  he  should  have  joined 
that  marshal ;  he  prepared  to  break  up 
from  Ligny  in  person,  with  the  Imperial 
Guard,  the  corps  of  Lobau,  and  almost 
all  the.  cavalry  reserves,  a  mass  which 
added  to  the  forces  of  Ney  would  make 
about  seventy  thousand  men,  and  would 
suffice,  he  believed,  to  defeat  Welling- 
ton ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave 
orders  to  Grouchy  to  follow  Bliicher 
with  about  thirty-three  thousand  men, 
the  corps  of  Vandamme  and  Gerard, 
with  a  body  of  horse,  enjoining  him 
"  to  attain  and  observe  the  Prussians,"^ 
"  to  complete  their  defeat,  and  keep 
them  in  sight,"  and  certainly  allowing 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seek  for 
them  on  the  road  to  Namur.  These 
arrangements,  however,  were  by  no 
means  rapid,  for  they  were  not  con- 
cluded until  noon  at  earliest ;  and  the 
whole  dispositions  of  the  emperor  prove 
that  he  did  not  contemplate  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  17th. 

This  strategy,  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  ability  of  Bliicher  to 
restore  his  army,  and  to  the  direction 
he  had  taken  with  it,  was  unquestion- 
ably mistaken  and  full  of  dangers  ;  and 
we  now  see  that  the  emperor  ought  to 
have  observed  the  Prussians  with  far 
more  diligence,  to  have  watched  care- 
fully the  roads  to  Wavre,  and  not  to 
have  allowed  Grouchy  to  turn  away 
towards  Namur  ;  and  perhaps,  notwith- 
standing the  fatigues  of  his  troops,  he 
ought  to  have  attacked  Wellington  on 
the  17th.  But  the  error  of  Napoleon 
was  a  miscalculation,  due  in  part  to  the 
confidence  of  his  nature,  and  in  part  to 
the  lessons  of  his  own  experience  —  it 
was  according  to  precedent  that  Bliicher 
would  be  out  of  the  sphere  of  military 
operations  for  a*  time,  and  that  after  his 
defeat  he  would  recoil  on  his  base  — 
and  it  is  mere  calumny  to  charge  such 
a  man  with  "  unpardonable  inactivity, 
and  even  infatuation,"  during  the  hours 
that  followed  his  success  at  Ligny. 
Grouchy,  too,  was  certainly  very  much 
in  fault  —  a  more  active  lieutenant 
would  have  easily  discovered  the  line 
of  the  Prussian  retreat  from  Sombreffe  ; 
and  it  should  be  observed,  moreover, 
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that  the  geucral  design  of  Xapoleon's 
arrangements  was  perfectly  right ;  his 
mistake  lay,  not  in  detaching  Grouchy, 
and  in  moving  against  Wellin<]^on  with 
seventy  thousand  men,  but  in  not  be- 
ginning these  operations  sooner,  and 
in  permitting  Grouchy  to  go  where  he 
did  ;  and  the  true  principles  of  the  art 
of  war  refute,  in  our  judgment,  those 
who  insist  that  Napoleon  ought  to  have 
given  no  regard  to  one  of  his  antago- 
nists after  Ligny,  and  ought  to  have 
fallen  with  his  whole  force,  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  either  on  Bliicher, 
as  he  retired  on  Wavre,  or  on  Welling- 
ton, as  he  lay  at  Quatre  Bras.  Soon 
after  noon  on  the  17th,  Napoleon  began 
his  march  on  Quatre  Bras,  Grouchy, 
who  had  shown  signs  of  extreme  anx- 
iety and  unfitness  for  his  difficult  task, 
turning  soon  afterwards  towards  Na- 
mur ;  and,  at  about  two  o^clock,  the 
heads  of  the  emperor^  s  columns  had 
come  into  line  with  the  troops  of  Ney, 
and  were  on  the  track  of  the  British 
army.  Long  before  this  time,  the  duke 
had  made  arrangements  to  retreat  from 
Quatre  Bras ;  and  having  been  in- 
formed early  on  the  17th,  not  on  the 
16th  as  the  Prussians  affirmed,  that 
Bliicher  had  been  defeated  at  Ligny, 
but  was  making  for  Wavre  to  join  him 
from  thence,  he  resolved,  in  turn,  to 
fall  back  on  Waterloo,  and,  concentrat- 
ing the  mass  of  his  army  there,  to  ac- 
cept a  battle  in  that  position,  if  assured 
of  the  support  of  his  colleague,  the 
duke  thus  standing  on  a  line  with  Blii- 
cher, behind  the  original  line  of  de- 
fence, according  to  the  plan  we  have 
before  mentioned.  As  soon  as  the 
French  appeared  in  force,  the  duke 
steadily  drew  off  his  troops  ;  and  as 
evening  closed,  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  which  had  been  gathering  from 
all  points  on  his  right,  was  collected 
behind  the  range  of  eminences,  which, 
bordered  by  the  great  wood  of  Soignies, 
spread  out  beyond  the  village  of  Water- 
loo. It  had  rained  in  torrents  during 
the  afternoon,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
French  had  not  been  active ;  and 
though  Napoleon  expressed  surprise 
that  his  adversary  was  making  a  stand 
so  soon,  and  possibly  would  haye  at? 


tacked  Wellington,  had  there  been  time 
to  make  the  attempt,  this  was  certainly 
only  a  sudden  thought,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  a  general  engagement  on  the  17th 
was  not  sought  by  him,  when  he  set 
off  in  the  morning  from  Ligny. 

While  Wellington  had  been  thus  re- 
tiring on  Waterloo,  followed  by  the 
emperor  fronL  Quatre  Bras,  Bliicher 
had  been  completing  his  march  on 
Wavre  and  collecting  his  forces  round 
that  place,  in  order  as  soon  as  possible 
to  reach  the  duke.  Before  nightfall  on 
the  17th  his  four  corps  were  concen- 
trated close  to  Wavre,  two  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Dyle,  and  two 
along  the  eastern  bank — the  river  in- 
tersects the  whole  theatre  now  occupied 
by  the  hostile  armies,  and  makes,  we 
have  said,  the  adjoining  country  difficult 

—  and  the  old  marshal  had  apprised  his 
colleague,  of  whose  movement  on  Wa- 
terloo he  had  been  informed,  that  h% 
would  be  on  the  field  *^  with  his  whole 
army,''  in  the  forenoon,  if  possible,  of 
the  18th,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
coming  battle .  This  promise  had  caused 
Wellington  to  stand  at  Waterloo,  and 
risk  the  chance  of  a  general*  action  * 
and,  during  the  night  of  the  17th,  the 
Allied  chiefs  matured  their  arrange- 
ments to  render  their  junction  next 
day  certain,  throwing  out  patrols  from 
Wavre  and  Waterloo,  and  acting  steadily 
in  perfect  concert.  What,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  been  the  conduct  of  Grouchy, 
charged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  follow  the 
Prussians,  and  incidentally,  of  course, 
to  divide  them  from  Wellington,  it  be- 
ing obviously  Grouchy's  duty  to  prevent 
if  possible  what  would  be  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  tlie  French 

—  a  march  of  Bliicher  to  join  the  duke  ? 
Grouchy,  we  have  said,  was  certainly 
detached  too  late  ;  he  had  been  at  least 
permitted  when  the  emperor  took  his 
departure  from  Ligny  to  seek  the  traces 
of  Blucher  on  the  road  to  Namur ;  and 
for  these  errors  his  chief,  we  believe, 
must  be  held  largely,  or  whoUy,  ac* 
countable.  But,  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th,  he  had  received  instruc- 
tions which,  though  not  proving  that 
Napoleon  was  as  yet  undeceived  as  to 
the  directioQ  of  the  mass  of  Bltcher's 
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forces,  nevertheless  ought  to  have  given 
iiim  the  means  of  informing  his  master 
of  the  real  truth  ;  and  he  had  not  only 
unskilfully  oheyed  them,  hut  had  con- 
tributed to  mislead  Napoleon,  and,  fur- 
thermore, had  moved  with  an  indecision 
^nd  slowness  ominous  of  future  disaster. 
The  emperor,  before  leaving  Quatre 
Bras,  had  become  aware  that  a  Prussian 
column  had  been  seen,  not  on  the  road 
to  Namur,  but  moving  upon  a  line 
northward  ;  and  he  ordered  Grouchy  to 
march  on  Gembloux  —  a  village  on  the 
way  from  Sombre ffe  to  Wavre,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  that  place 

—  adding  that  it  was  at  least  possible 
that  Bliicher  and  Wellington  were  en- 
deavoring to  unite  and  give  battle  again. 
This  order  did  not  indeed  show  that 
Napoleon  had  penetrated  the  purpose 
of  his  foes,  to  join  by  the  road  from 
Wavre  to  Waterloo ;  but  it  indicated 
-what  their  general  plan  might  be  ;  and  it 
•despatched  Grouchy  to  a  position  where 
he  might  have  discovered  certainly 
where  the  Prussians  were,  and  possibly 
have  prevented,  assuredly  have  im- 
peded, the  march  on  Waterloo  which 
their  chief  projected.  Grouchy's  move- 
ments, however,  were  so  sldw  that  it 
was  nightfall  before  he  reached  Gem- 
bloux, though  that  place  is  only  seven 
miles  from  Sombreffe  ;  and  when  there 

—  what  is  difficult  to  comprehend  —  he 
did  not  find  out  wliere  the  Prussians 
were  ;  he  made  a  report  calculated  to 
deceive  Napoleon  ;  and  he  so  arranged 
his  troops  as  not  to  be  ready  for  a  quick 
and  decisive  march  for  the  morrow. 
He  seems  to  have  still  entertained  the 
conviction,  and  informed  the  emperor 
to  that  effect,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Prussians  were  retiring  on  tlie  Meuse  ; 
but  he  supposed  that  a  part  might  be 
at  Wavre,  and  promised  to  follow  them 
there,  whatever  their  numbers,  •'  in 
order  to  keep  them  away  from  Wel- 
lington ; ''  and  he  distributed  his  army 
around  Gembloux  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  quite  evident  he  was  wholly 
imcertain  what  next  to  do. 

The  general  result  of  these  operations 
ivas  that  the  prospects  of  the  French, 
which  had  been  so  promising  on  the 
16th,  had  become  overclouded,  and  that 
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those  of  the  Allies  had  rapidly  bright- 
ened. Napoleon  was  in  front  of  Wel- 
lington near  Waterloo,  but  Grouchy  at 
Gembloux  was  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  fourteen  miles  from  his  master, 
and  of  twelve  or  thirteen  from  his 
immediate  foes.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  within  reach  of  the  emperor, 
but  BlUcher  at  Wavre  was  only  some 
nine  miles  off ;  and,  what  was  more 
important,  the  Allied  chiefs  had  made 
everything  ready  to  effect  their  junc- 
tion, while  Napoleon  and  Grouchy  were 
alike  ignorant  of  the  real  direction  of 
the  march  of  the  Prussians,  and  of  the 
real  intentions  of  Bliicher  and  Welling- 
ton. Thus,  instead  of  having  divided 
his  enemies,  and  being  assured  of  strik- 
ing them  in  detail,  jt  had  become  not 
improbable  that  Napoleon  would  have 
to  encounter  the  shock  of  their  two 
armies,  and  that  Grouchy  would  be  of 
no  avail,  unless  he  displayed  capacity 
he  had  not  yet  done,  in  preventing  or 
checking  the  march  of  Blucher.  In- 
stead of  retiring  on  their,  respective 
bases,  and  enabling  their  adversary  to 
reach  them  apart,  the  Allies  were  pre- 
paring to  unite,  and  to  crush  Napoleon 
himself  isolated  ;  and  the  movements 
of  the  belligerents  on  one  side  were 
thoroughly  arranged  and  made  in  con- 
cert, while  those  on  the  other  were 
vain  or  uncertain.  The  misconception 
of  Napoleon  as  to  the  objects  and  posi- 
tion of  Bliicher  had,  we  repeat,  been  a 
principal  cause  of  all  this  ;  but  how 
largely,  too,  had  Grouchy  contributed 
to  it,  by  not  observing  the  Prussians  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  by  moving  so 
sluggishly  to  Gembloux  afterwards,  by 
misinterpreting  the  line  of  the  Prus- 
sian retreat,  and  by  his  indecision  at 
Gembloux  itself  I  Grouchy,  in  fact, 
not  only  had  not  been  of  any  use  to 
Napoleon,  but  had  been  most  mischiev- 
ous ;  he  had  not  removed,  as  he  might 
have  done,  the  emperor's  false  impres- 
sion as  to  Bliicher's  march,  but  had 
confirmed  it  in  every  possible  way.  He 
had  led  his  chief  unconsciously  to  the 
abyss,  not  been  the  guide  to  warn  him 
away  from  it ;  and,  in  considering  the 
operations  of  the  17th,  it  is  iniquitous 
to  condemn  the  superior  wholly,  and  to 
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absolve    from    blame     the   lieutenaut, 
who,  in  our  judgment,  becomes  mainly 
responsible  for  the  catastrophe  in  its 
later  stages.    The  effect  of  the  report 
of  Grouchy  from  Gembloux  was  to  ren- 
der  Kapoleon    perfectly    secure    that 
Bliicher  could  not  molest  him,  at  least 
in  force  ;  and  he  felt  convinced  that, 
if  Wellington  would  stand,  a  complete 
victoiy  was  within  his  grasp.    This  is 
evident  from  the  dispositions  he  made 
on  the  memorable   night  of  the  17th. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  despatched 
officers  to  inform  Grouchy  of  his  situ- 
ation ;  but  no  doubt  can  exist  that  he 
took  no  precautions  to  guard  against  a 
serious  attack  from  the  Prussians,  and 
did  not  keep  up  a  communication  with 
Gembloux  with  anjthing  like  the  eager 
care  with  which  the  Allies  did  so  from 
their  headquarters  ;  and  the  only  anx- 
iety he   showed  was  lest  Wellington, 
who,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  most 
unwise  in  venturing  to  halt  and  fight 
alone  before  the  wood  of  Soignies,  would 
decamp  and  elude  him  before  morning. 
In  these  arrangements  we  clearly  see 
that  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  belief 
that  Bliicher  was  far  away  from  the 
scene,  at  least  as  regards  the  mass  of 
his  army.    It  is  also  certain  that,  in 
neglecting  to  correspond  more  exactly 
with  Grouchy,  Napoleon  and  his  staff 
were  less  vigilant  than  the  Allied  chiefs 
at  Wavre  and  Waterloo  ;  but  surely  the 
lieutenant  who  at  Gembloux  had  done 
so  much  to  cause  these  mistakes  must 
be  held  largely  if  not  chiefly  to  blame  ? 
The  morning  of   the  18th  of  June 
showed  Wellington  still  before  Water- 
loo, and  his  army  about  to  take  its  posi- 
tions.   Napoleon  had  intended  to  begin 
the  attack  at  about  eight,  or  perhaps 
nine  o'clock  ;  but  the  rain,  which  had 
continued  to  fall  through  the  night,  and 
had  made  the  ground  unfavorable  for 
offensive  movements,  induced  him  to 
delay  two  or  three  hours  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance certainly  was  a  piece  of  good 
fortune    for   the    British    commander. 
By  this  time  the  emperor  it  would  seem 
had  received  an  intimation,  though  not 
from  Gembloux,  that  a  Prussian  col- 
umn was  at  Wavre,  and  might  there- 
fore   possibly  endanger   his    flank,    if 


Grouchy  did  not  intercept  it  on  the 
way  ;  and  accordingly  he  wrote  through 
Soult  to  Grouchy,  apprising  that  gen- 
eral of  this  news,  and  ordering  him  ta 
push  on  to  Wavre,  with  full  latitude  as 
to  the  roads  to  follow,  and  directing 
him  to  connect  his  operations  with  his- 
own,  as  he  was  about  to  attack  the 
duke  at  Waterloo.  It  is  plain  from 
this  despatch  that  Napoleon  thought 
the  great  body  of  the  Prussians  distant,, 
and  was  convinced  that  Grouchy  would 
be  able  to  prevent  a  divei*sion  against 
his  own  right ;  but  in  enjoining  Grouchy 
to  advance  on  Wavre,  he  had  left  him 
free  to  march  as  he  pleased,  and  had 
warned  him  to  keep  near  the  main 
French  army  ;  and  if  he  was  still  acting 
on  a  misconception,  ought  not  Grouchy 
to  have  undeceived  him  before,  and 
have  so  moved  and  arranged  his  forces,, 
as  to  have  known  at  least  where  Blii- 
cher was  placed,  and  been  in  a  position 
to  stop  or  impede  him  ? 

The  emperor  devoted  the  time  before 
beginning  his  great  attack  on  Welling- 
ton in  displaying  his  army  in  imposing^ 
strength  ;  and  though  he  has  been  con- 
demned for  this  delay,  and,  in  the 
events  which  happened,  it  was  unfor- 
tunate for  him,  it  was  calculated  to- 
shake,  in  an  extreme  degree,  the  cour- 
age of  Wellington's  inferior  troops,, 
many  of  whom  had  served  with  the 
Grand  Army,  and  felt  a  superstitious 
awe  of  its  chief  ;  and,  on  the  supposi- 
tions on  which  Napoleon  acted,  it  was 
anything  but  a  waste  of  time.  By  about 
ten,  the  ground  being  somewhat  hard- 
ened, and  become  more  tit  for  military 
manoeuvres.  Napoleon  prepared  his 
plan  of  attack,  assuming,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  he  would  have  to  cope  with 
Wellington  alone,  and  that  Bliicher 
was  not  to  be  looked  for,  at  least  in 
anything  like  important  force.  The 
duke's  arrangements  were  by  this  time 
made,  and  they  formed  an  admirable 
scheme  of  defence,  though,  in  some 
particulars,  not  above  criticism.  The 
British  army  on  the  field  was  about 
sixty-nine  thousand  strong  ;  and  it  was 
so  drawn  up  along  the  range  of  low 
hills  which  extend  before  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  that  its  front  was  protected 
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by  two  strong  points,  called  respec- 
tively Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte, 
that  its  separate  parts  could  easily  sup- 
port each  other,  and  that  its  second 
line  and  reserves  were  well  covered 
from  the  formidable  artillery  of  its  en- 
emy, and  well  in  the  hand  of  its  skilful 
leader.  It  was  thus  so  posted  as  to  be 
able,  though  sli.sjhtly  inferior  to  the 
French  in  numbers,  and  very  much  so 
in  horsemen  and  guns,  and  in  the  qual- 
.  ity  of  fully  a  third  of  the  troops,  to  re- 
sist the  efforts  of  !N'apoleon  for  several 
hours ;  and  if  its  left  and  left  centre 
were  somewhat  weak,  this  was  because 
the  duke  felt  quite  certain  that  the 
Prussians  would  soon  arrive  from 
Wavre.  The  great  powers  of  AVelling- 
ton  as  a  tactician  appear,  in  a  word,  in 
these  dispositions ;  but,  ever  appre- 
hensive of  an  effort  against  his  right, 
he  had  placed  a  large  detachment  in 
that  direction,  which  could  not  take 
part  in  the  approaching  struggle  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  strategically  to  justify 
this  move. 

At  about  11  o'clock  the  challenge  of 
a  gun  became  the  signal  of  the  great 
day  of  Waterloo.  The  emperor's  plan 
of  attack  was  worthy  of  his  powers  ; 
and,  as  Jomini  has  remarked,  may  be 
confidently  left  to  the  judgment  of  sol- 
diers of  all  ages.  Napoleon  had  seen, 
with  true  insight,  that  Wellington's  left 
and  left  centre  were  his  weak  points  ; 
and  he  wished  to  make  demonstrations 
against  the  British  right,  and  then  turn 
the  duke's  left  by  a  determined  eft'ort, 
completing  the  victory  by  an  advance 
of  all  his  reserves  against  the  British 
centre.  This  scheme,  however,  was 
imperfectly  carried  out ;  and  the  appa- 
rition of  an  unexpected  foe  on  the  field, 
some  errors  in  detail  in  the  French 
movements,  and  the  admirable  skill  of 
Wellington's  defence,  marred  Napo- 
leon's manceuvres  almost  from  the  first. 
The  attack  of  the  French  on  the  British 
right  put  them  in  possession  of  a  part 
of  Hougoumont ;  but  the  defendei-s 
were  never  wholly  dislodged  ;  and  the 
real  result  was  to  weaken  Napoleon's 
left,  his  lieutenants  displaying  rather 
inconsiderate  valor  than  making  the 
feint  which  was  his  object.    Meanwhile , 


after  a  terrible  cannonade,  the  whole 
corps  of  D'Erlon,  with  a  large  body  of 
horee,  was  directed  against  the  left  of 
the  duke  ;  but  this  attack,  though  for  a 
time  threatening,  was  splendidly  re- 
pulsed by  the  British  foot ;  and  the 
French  columns,  of  which  the  forma* 
tions  are  said  to  have  been  very  ill  ar- 
ranged, were  pierced  through  by  tbe 
heavy  British  cavalry,  who,  though  in 
turn  assailed  and  driven  back,  inflicted 
great  loss  on  the  emperor's  right. 

Before  this  a  new  enemy  had  made 
his  presence  known.  At  about  one 
the  vanguard  of  Billow's  corps  was 
descried  at  a  distance  on  the  French 
right;  and  these  ominous  assailant6, 
on  which  he  had  not  reckoned,  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  detach  the  corps 
of  Lobau,  to  observe  and  keep  back 
the  approaching  Prussians,  and  greatly 
disconcerted  his  whole  projects.  Hav- 
ing despatched  an  otficer  with  orders  to 
Grouchy  to  fall  if  possible  on  Billow's 
flank  and  rear.  Napoleon  then  turnejd 
against  Wellington  again  ;  but  his  dis- 
positions became  markedly  changed-; 
and  having  employed  part  of  his  re- 
serves otherwise  he  gave  up  the  attack 
against  Wellington's  left,  and  confined 
his  attacks  to  the  British  centre.  After 
a  fierce  struggle  the  advanced  post  of 
La  Haye  Sainte  was  won  by  the  French  ; 
and  Wellington's  line  being  now  in 
part  uncovered,  dense  masses  of  cavaliy 
rolled  up  the  slopes  which  extended 
before  the  duke's  main  positions,  while 
swarms  of  skirmishers  pressed  forward 
to  accelerate  what  seemed  approaching 
victorv.  The  onset  of  the  horsemen 
was  magnificent,  and  put  thousands  of 
the  duke's  bad  troops  to  flight ;  but  it 
failed  against  the  British  and  German 
foot,  who,  admii'ably  marshalled  in 
well-connected  squares,  defied  every 
attempt  to  "  uproot  them  from  the 
earth  ;"  and,  after  a  long  but  fruitless 
contest,  the  jvssailanls,  but  ill-supported 
b}'  infantry,  were  obliged  to  retreat 
worn  out  and  exhausted.  Meanwhile 
Billow  had  fallen  upon  Napoleon's  flank 
with  twenty-nine  thousand  men ;  and 
this  powerful  diversion,  the  importance 
of  which  has  not  been  enough  noticed 
by    English  writers  —  it   deprived  the 
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French  cavalry  of  the  foot  they  needed 
— became  before  long  extremely  for- 
midable. At  about  six,  however,  this 
attack  seemed  spent ;  and  the  emperor, 
convinced  that  this  was  all  which  he 
had  to  fear  from  the  Prussians  that  day, 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  against 
the  British  centre.  An  advance  was 
ordered  along  the  whole  French  line  ; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
—  the  unconquered  veterans  of  a  hun- 
dred fields  —  marched  proudly  to  strike 
the  decisive  blow.  But  Wellington  had 
Btreugthened  his  thinned  host  by  a 
skilful  arrangement  of  his  reserves  ; 
the  Imperial  Guard  was  successfully 
driven  back  ;  and,  just  at  this  moment, 
twenty-six  thousand  Prussians,  who  had 
arrived  with  Bliicher  upon  the  scene, 
fell  suddenly  on  the  French  right,  and 
shattered  it  after  a  brief  resistance. 
The  British  had  already  begun  to  press 
forward ;  and  assailed  fiercely  in  front 
and  flank,  the  French  army  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  became  a  mere  chaos  of 
dissolving  fragments.  The  Prussians, 
breathing  vengeance,  coftipleted  the 
rout ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  superb 
array  which  had  crowned  the  emi- 
nences beyond  Waterloo,  was  a  mere 
mob  of  despairing  fugitives,  with  its 
might}'  chief  involved  in  its  ruin. 

Such  was  the  decisive  battle  of  Water- 
Too,  the  Zama  of  the  career  of  Napo- 
leon. The  emperor's  plan  of  attack, 
we  have  said,  was  faultless  ;  but  the 
arrival  of  Biilow  upon  his  flank  inter- 
fered with  it  from  an  early  hour  ;  and 
it  was  frustrated,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, by  the  tenacity  of  the  duke  and 
his  tactical  skill,  and  also  by  certain 
positive  mistakes  of  the  subordinate 
chiefs  of  the  French  armyn  We  see  a 
kind  of  unreflecting  ardor  in  many  of 
the  French  movements  on  this  day  ; 
the  cavalry  charges  especially  were 
made  too  soon,  and,  being  unsustained, 
had  no  permanent  result ;  and  the 
rapid  break  up  of  Xapoleon's  force 
shows  that  its  organization  was  far 
from  perfect.  Apart  from  the  immense 
results  of  the  attack  of  the  Prussians, 
the  errors  in  the  manoeuvring  of  the 
French  on  the  field,  in  fact  illustrate 
the  inherent  defects  in  the  composition 


of  the  imperial  army,  and  the  want  of 
steadiness  of  some  of  its  leaders  ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  said,  but  few  of  them 
can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  Xiq)oleon  him- 
self. As  for  the  defence  of  the  duke  it 
needs  no  praise  ;  his  admirable  disposi- 
tions were  carried  out  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  clear  insight ;  he  managed 
to  resist  Napoleon's  attacks  for  a  longer 
time  than  he  had  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose, for  the  Prussians  were  to  have 
arrived  sooner  ;  and  if  his  troops  were, 
in  part,  excellent,  he  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  final  issue.  In  truth  his 
tactics  were  so  able,  that  though  Napo- 
leon had  a  right  to  think  that  he  would 
defeat  the  duke  if  divided  from  Blii- 
cher, and  though,  if  the  Prussians  had 
not  come  up,  the  very  superior  force  of 
the  French  might  have  compelled  the 
British  to  retreat,  it  may  be  confidently 
said  that,  in  no  event,  would  Napoleon 
have  gained  that  overwhelming  victory 
which  his  military  situation  required ; 
and  this  tends  to  show  that  on  the  18th, 
as  on  the  16th,  the  French  army  was 
too  weak  in  numbers  for  its  allotted 
task.  The  utter  ruin  of  Napoleon, 
however,  was  obviously  due  to  the  suc- 
cessful junction  of  the  mass  of  the 
Prussians  with  their  Allies,  fifty-five 
thousand  men  thrown  on  the  French 
flank,  having,  with  the  sixty-nine  thou- 
sand of  the  duke,  decisively  turned  the 
scale  of  fortune. 

Now  let  us  see  what  Grouchy  had 
done  to  prevent  or  to  lessen  this  con- 
summation. Having,  we  have  seen, 
arrived  at  Gembloux  late,  having  failed 
on  the  17th  to  find  out  the  direction 
taken  by  Bliicher's  army,  and  the 
Prussian  movements  being  ill-known, 
Grouchy  clearly  ought,  during  the  night 
of  the  17th,  to  have  pushed  out  pa- 
trols on  all  sides  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tions of  his  foes  ;  he  ought  to  have 
begun  moving  his  troops  at  daybreak 
on  the  18th,  and,  even  if  he  received 
no  news  from  the  emperor,  one  of  the 
disputed  points  in  the  campaign,  he 
ought,  while  he  continued  his  march  on 
Wavre,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of 
the  art  of  war,  to  have  inclined  rather 
towards  the  camp  of  his  chief,  than 
advanced    upon  an    exterior  line,  for 
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such  a  manoeuvre  would  alone  have 
tended  to  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed 
on  him.  And  had  Grouchy  operated  in 
this  way,  he  would  at  least  have  discov- 
ered, before  the  18th,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Prussians  were  at  Wavre  ;  he  would 
have  had  time  to  infonn  Napoleon  of  a 
momentous  fact  which  probably  would 
have  changed  the  dispositions  of  his 
chief ;  and  furthermore  he  would  have 
had  the  means  to  stop,  or  impede  in 
some  measure,  the  decisive  march  of 
Bliicher  on  Waterloo.  In  a  woi'd,  had 
he  acted,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the 
results  of  the  battle  of  the  18th  could 
hardly  have  been  what  they  became. 

The  conduct,  however,  at  this  mo- 
mentous crisis,  of  Grouchy  was  as  inca- 
pable as  ever.  He  did  not  patrol  the 
country  that  led  to  Wavre  with  any- 
thing like  sufficient  diligence,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  17th  he  seems  to 
have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
position  of  the  mass  of  the  Prussian 
army.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  he  at  last  decided  to  march  on 
Wavre  ;  but  he  put  off  the  movement 
until  eight  or  nine,  and  advanced  on 
a  single  column  only ;  and  precious 
hours  were  lost  in  this  way,  which, 
had  they  been  employed  as  they  ought, 
would  have  made  Grouchy  certain 
where  Bliicher  was,  and  brought  him 
upon  the  fiank  of  Billow,  then  moving 
from  the  banks  of  the  Dyle  on  Water- 
loo. We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
notice  the  excuse,  that  the  rain  which 
prevented  the  emperor's  attack,  pre- 
vented Grouchy  also  from  leaving  Gem- 
bloux  at  four,  five,  or  six  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  cases  obviously  had  nothing  in 
common  ;  and  the  remissness  shown  in 
moving  so  late  against  the  enemy  he 
was  ordered  to  follow,  and  who  was 
still  a  long  way  off,  was  an  error  for 
which  nothing  can  be  said.  The  delay 
of  Grouchy  had  now  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  stop  Billow,  for  that  general 
— he  did  not  mind  the  rain  —  had  set 
off  from  his  camp  at  daybreak  ;  but  it 
was  still  in  the  power  of  the  French 
commander,  had  he  shown  himself 
equal  to  his  mission,  to  render  great 
and  important  service.  Had  Grouchy, 
late  even  as  he  was,  tunied  towards  the 


emperor  on  his  march — advancing  to 
Wavre  near  the  Dyle — and  the  sim- 
plest reflection  dictated  that  course-^ 
he  could  not,  indeed,  have  arrested  Bil- 
low, but  he  would  have  been  close  to 
the  rear  of  that  chief,  and  would  very 
possibly  have  checked  his  action  ;  and 
he  would  almost  certainly  have  done 
much  to  retard  the  twenty-six  thousand 
men  under  Bliicher' s  command,  who 
did  not  leave  Wavre  until  noon  on  the 
18th,  and  who  alone  caused  the  utter 
rout  of  Napoleon. 

Grouchy,  however,  crowning  his 
shortcomings,  marched  on  Wavre  not 
approaching  his  chief,  but  keeping  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  him ;  and 
he  thus  violated  the  plain  rule  — which 
should  have  been  observed  with  strict 
care  if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  Prus- 
sian movements  —  that  two  armies, 
whose  object  is  to  act  in  concert,  should 
ever  be  in  communication  with  each 
other.  Yet,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
he  had  still,  perhaps,  a  chance  of  ac- 
complishing, to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  important  duty  which  had  been 
confided  to  him.  At  about  noon  on  the 
18th,  Grouchy  and  his  staff  being  at 
Nil  St.  Vincent,  not  quite  half  way 
from  Gembloux  to  Wavre,  on  the  exte- 
rior line  which  he  had  mainly  followed, 
heard  the  sound  of  the  cannonade  of 
Waterloo  ;  and  he  was  entreated  by 
Gerard  to  turn  to  his  left,  to  cross  tlie 
Dyle,  and  draw  near  the  emperor,  G^- 
ranl  apprehending  with  true  insight 
that  this  would  afford  the  best  prospect 
of  really  fulfilling  Grouchy 's  task,  and 
keeping  Bliicher  away  from  Wellington. 
It  is  certainly  doubtful  whether  such  a 
march  would  have  been  in  time  to 
effect  much  ;  but  it  has  been  forcibly 
argued  that  it  would  have  checked  most 
at  least  of  the  troops  which  Bliicher  led, 
and  possibly  have  discountenanced  Bil- 
low also  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  not  only 
have  been  in  accordance  with  military 
rules,  but  would  have  averted  ruin  at 
Waterloo.  Grouchy,  however,  refuse^^ 
to  take  this  course,  and  continued 
slowly  to  march  on  Wavre  ;  and  thus, 
instead  of  trying  to  strike  the  heads  of 
the  Prussian  columns  as  they  moved  on 
Waterloo,  he  merely  attained  their  rear- 
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mpst  divisions  ;  and  ultimately  he  kept 
back  from  the  fatal  field  a  force  only  of 
sixteen  thousand  Prussians. 

It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of 
Grouchy  that  he  was  not  to  blame 
for  these  operations,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  obeying  Napoleon's  orders,  which 
plainly  enjoined  him  to  go  to  Wavre, 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  emperor  alone 
was  answerable  for  his  lieutenant's 
movements.  But  —  setting  Grouchy's 
other  mistakes  aside  —  Xapoleon,  when 
prescribing  the  march  to  Wavre,  was 
merely  acting  on  Grouchy 's  reports, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  cor- 
rect ;  in  addition,  in  directing  Grouchy 
on  Wavre,  !N'apoleon  left  that  general 
to.  choose  the  way,  and  did  not  send 
him  on  an  exterior  line ;  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  relieves  Grouchy  from 
the  responsibility  tliat  attaches  to  him. 
Frjpm  these  considerations  we  can  fairly 
estimate  the  respective  merits  of  Napo- 
leqn  and  Grouchy  in  the  operations  in 
which  thev  acted  in  common. 

I^apoleon  was  mistaken  on  the  17th, 
as  to  the  position  and  purpose  of  Blu- 
cher ;  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  re- 
connoitred from  Sombreffe  in  person, 
and  certainly  to  have  observed  the 
Prussians  better  ;  he  detached  Grouchy 
some  hours  too  late  and  allowed  him  to 
g»  at  first  in  a  wrong  direction  ;  and, 
adhering  to  his  original  belief  that  Blii- 
cher  was  falling  back  on  his  base,  and 
could  not  appear  in  force  for  some  time, 
he.  did  not  keep  up  vigilantly  his  com- 
munications with  Gembloux,  and  he 
attacked  at  Waterloo  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  he  would  have  Welling- 
ton, alone  before  him.  All  these  errors, 
however,  it  should  be  observed,  flowed 
naturally  from  a  single  misconcep- 
tion made  ruinous  by  the  conduct  of 
Grouchy  ;  and  this  misconception  was 
not  in  the  least  surprising  —  for  hardly 
one  of  Xapoleon^s  many  antagonists 
would  have  rallied  his  army  as  Bliicher 
did,  still  less  attempted  to  march  from 
Wavre,  a  very  critical  and  perilous 
movement.  But  if  this  miscalculation 
certainly  was  a  leading  cause  of  Napo- 
leon's failure,  how  great  had  been  the 
share  of  Grouchy  in  it,  through  the  tar- 
diness,   the   indecision,    the    incorrect 


reports,  the  ruinous  delays,  the  misdi* 
rected  movements  to  which  we  have 
tried  to  point  attention  I  In  fact,  if  a 
mistake  of  the  emperor  was  the  origin 
of  the  series  of  events  which  marred 
his  operations  after  the  16th,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  his  complete 
overthrow  was  due  mainly  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  that  if  Grouchy  could  prob- 
ably not  have  made  Waterloo  a  French 
victory,  he  might  and  ought  to  have 
saved  his  chief  from  ruin,  both  by  sup- 
plying him  with  correct  intelligence, 
and  by  detaining  many  more  Pnissians 
than  he  actuall}'  did  on  the  18th.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  different  question 
whether  Grouchy,  had  he  been  a  capa- 
ble man,  could  have  stopped  the  whole 
of  the  fifty-five  thousand  Prussians  who 
marched  from  Wavre  on  Waterloo,  and 
have  thus  left  the  emperor  entirely  free 
to  strike  Wellington  with  his  whole 
forces.  French  critics,  and  Jomini 
concurs  with  them,  insist  that  this  waa 
within  Grouchy 's  power,  at  least  to  a 
very  considerable  extent ;  and  as  the 
march  from  Wavre  was  a  flank  march 
through  a  wet,  wooded,  and  intricate 
country,  and  Bliicher's  troops  would 
have  been  greatly  exposed,  had 
Grouchy,  as  he  might  have  done,  ap- 
peared on  their  flank,  it  is  idle  to  dis- 
regard this  opinion.  Still  Grouchy 
had  only  thirty -three  thousand  men  ; 
the  old  Prussian  marshal  had  nearly 
ninety  thousand  ;  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  energy  of  BlUcher,  and  the  stem 
purpose  which  upheld  his  troops,  we 
think  that,  probably,  he  would  have 
found  means  to  throw  at  least  one  corps 
on  the  flank  of  Napoleon,  which  would 
have  been  quite  suflficient  to  make  Wel- 
lington secure,  and  to  wrest  victory 
from  the  emperor's  grasp.  This  again 
indicates,  as  we  have  said  before,  that 
Napoleon's  forces  in  this  campaign 
were  not  adequate  to  his  vast  designs. 

Turning  to  the  strategy  of  the  Allied 
chiefs,  those  who  are  not  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  success  can  see  that  it 
is  not  beyond  criticism.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  pitiable  conduct  of  Grouchy, 
victory  hung  trembling  in  the  balance 
at  Waterloo,  and  this,  too,  though  the 
state  of  the  weather  had  delayed  Na- 
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poleon's  attack  some  hours,  and  was 
greatly  against  offensive  movements. 
Had  Grouchy,  too,  acted  with  ordinary 
«kill,  the  success  of  the  Allies  could  not 
have  been  great ;  had  he  been  directed 
rightly  from  the  first,  or  been  a  chief  of 
a  high  order,  the  battle  might  have 
been  won  by  the  French  ;  and  in  the 
events  which  happened,  though  we  do 
not  think  he  would  have  been  following 
the  art  of  war,  had  Napoleon  fallen 
with  his  whole  force  on  Wellington, 
taking  Grouchy  with  him,  and  neg- 
lecting Bliicher,  he  must,  humanly 
speaking,  have  gained  a  triumph.  Con- 
sidering that  after  the  16th  the  Allies 
could  dispose  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  ]S"apoleon  of 
only  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand, the  fact  that  they  did  not  assure 
success,  tends  to  show  that  their  move- 
ments were  far  from  perfect,  and  this, 
we  believe,  is  the  true  conclusion.  In 
leaving  his  base  on  the  17th,  and  march- 
ing towards  the  duke  and  Wavre, 
Bliicher  exposed  his  communications 
nearly  as  much  as  if  he  had  joined  the 
duke  at  once  ;  and  in  rallying  at  Wavre, 
nine  miles  from  his  colleague,  and 
divided  from  him  by  difficult  ground, 
he  rendered  himself  liable  to  an  attack 
in  flank  which  might  have  prevented 
his  reaching  Waterloo.  In  fact,  poor 
as  were  Grouchy's  manoeuvres,  Bliicher 
did  not  himself  set  off  from  Wavre  with 
the  tweutv-six  thousand  men  who  struck 
down  Kapoleon,  until  noon  on  the  18th. 
He  was  very  nearly  being  too  late,  and 
conceivably  he  might  have  been  too 
late  —  had  Grouchy  been  equal  to  his 
task  —  to  send  an  adequate  force  to 
Wellington,  in  which  event  the  two 
Allied  amiies  would  have  been  placed 
in  a  critical  position.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  since  the  Prussian  marshal 
had  boldly  resolved  to  abandon  his  base, 
that  he  ought  to  have  retired  on  Water- 
loo on  the  17th,  and  though  Billow 
would  thus  have  joined  him  later,  this 
disadvantage  would  have  been  trifling 
compared  to  the  enormous  gain  of 
effecting  the  junction  of  the  Allied 
forces  before  the  18th,  and  avoiding 
the  flank  march  of  that  day,  a  most 
hazardous     and     doubtful     operation. 


Had  this  been  done,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  Napoleon  could  have  had  a  chance 
on  the  18th  ;  and  in  that  case  the  obvi* 
ous  objections  to  the  Allies  fighting  at 
all  at  Waterloo  would  be  almost  wholly 
without  foundation.  Bliicher,  too, 
though  his  energy  was  above  praise, 
showed  some  hesitation  on  the  18th. 
He  promised  to  be  earlier  on  the  field, 
and  that,  too,  with  his  whole  army,  but 
Billow  did  not  attack  till  four,  Bliicher 
was  not  in  line  until  after  seven  ;  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  Prussian  forces  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
these  delays,  to  be  ascribed  doubtless  to 
Bliicher's  knowledge  of  the  danger  of 
his  march,  not  only  reflect  on  his  gen- 
eral plan,  but  for  a  time  imperilled  the 
British  army.  Independently,  besides, 
of  Blucher's  movements,  remains  the 
question  whether  the  duke  ought  to 
have  offered  battle  alone  at  Waterloo, 
that  is,  exposed  himself  for  some  hours 
at  least  to  the  attack  of  Napoleon  at 
the  head  of  forces  greatly  superior  in 
strength?  It  may  be  aflirmed  with 
confidence  that  if  the  duke  had  thought 
that  Bliicher  would  have  been  as  late 
as  he  was,  he  would  not  have  run  this 
serious  risk  ;  and  it  should  be  added 
that  as  a  large  part  of  the  inferior  soU 
diers  of  Wellington's  army  could  not 
have  endured  the  trial  of  a  long  retreat, 
the  reasons  for  fighting  on  the  18th 
were  strong.  Still,  it  is  diflicult  to  an- 
swer the  observation  that  the  duke  and 
Bliicher  would  have  done  better  had 
they  declined  an  action  until  their 
troops  had  been  assembled  within 
closer  reach,  and  retiring  behind  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  had  waited  until  the 
19th  or  20th  to  fight,  concentrated  in 
front  of  Brussels.  We  have  aire  ad  v 
noticed  that  it  is  vain  to  justify  the  iso- 
lation during  the  18th  of  a  large  part 
of  the  forces  of  the  duke  on  his  right ; 
and  we  certainly  think  that,  victorious 
as  they  were,  the  general  dispositions 
of  the  Allied  chiefs,  even  at  the  close  of 
this  memorable  contest,  were  inferior  to 
those  of  their  great  adversary,  though, 
as  soldiers,  they  showed  perhaps  higher 
qualities  ;  and  the  skill  of  Wellington 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  will  always 
claim  the  highest  admiration. 
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The  great  features  of  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo  seem  to  us,  therefore,  suffi- 
ciently plain.  Napoleon^s  general  plan 
was  brilliant  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  assembled  his 
army,  and  swept  with  it  over  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  was  one  of  the  finest  of 
his  military  operations.  The  advantage 
he  gained  on  the  15th  well-nigh  gave 
him  success  next  day  ;  and  an  accident 
only  prevented  Ligny  from  proving 
fatal  to  one  of  his  foes,  and  perhaps 
from  assuring  his  ultimate  triumph. 
After  the  16th  a  single  misconception 
affected  his  movements,  and  led  to 
mistakes,  to  which  we  may  trace  his 
final  failure ;  but  the  lieutenant  he 
trusted  was  wanting  to  him,  and  caused 
his  defeat  to  be  what  it  was  ;  and  in 
his  operations,  though  marred  and 
crossed,  we  see  to  the  last  the  force  of 
his  genius,  and  the  splendor  of  his  mil- 
itary conceptions.  It  must  also  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  error  into  which 
iN'apoleon  fell  can  surprise  no  one  who 
has  studied  his  career ;  it  was  really 
probable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
Bliicher  would  retire  on  the  Meuse  ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
emperor  committed  mistakes  as  great 
as  that  of  1815,  in  several  of  his  most 
successful  campaigns.  We,  therefore, 
reject  the  idle  tlieory  that  his  powers 
at  this  time  were  not  what  they  had 
been  ;  and  if  he  appeared  to  have  been 
less  careful  and  vigilant  than  in  former 
days,  this  was  rather  because  his  an- 
tagonists possessed  these  qualities  in 
very  great  degree,  than  owing  to  any 
decline  in  his  faculties.  We  believe, 
however,  that  he  took  the  field  with  an 
army  rather  too  small  for  his  purpose  ; 
he  held  his  antagonists  too  cheap,  and 
trusted  too  much  to  his  own  genius  ; 
and  in  this  we  see  new  proofs  of  the 
overweening  confidence  which  was  his 
chief  fault  as  a  leader  in  war. 

Unquestionably  the  campaign  through- 
out showed  that  he  underrated  Blucher 
and  Wellington,  and  took  too  little  ac- 
count of  their  troops  ;  he  believed  that 
the  first  would  not  rally  in  Wavre,  he 
thought  that  he  could  crush  the  second 
at  Waterloo ;  and  this  contributed 
largely    to    his    discomfiture,    though 


nothing  can  justify  or  excuse  Grouchy, 
and  though  the  French  army  and  some 
of  its  chiefs  were  not  equal  to  what 
they  had  once  been.  In  truth,  if  we 
consider  this  memorable  struggle  in  it» 
broadest  and  most  historical  aspect,, 
we  see  that  one  main  reason  of  the 
emperor's  failure  was  that  he  forgot 
that  he  had  formed  antagonists  who- 
underatood  his  strategic  system,  and 
were  different  men  from  the  foes  of 
his  youth,  that  fierce  national  passions^ 
had  changed  the  quality  of  many  of  the 
troops  opposed  to  him,  and  that  the 
exhaustion  of  France  and  her  late  re- 
verses had  told  on  his  army  and  his- 
lieutenants  ;  and  this  explanation  makes- 
many  difficulties  of  the  campaign  clear. 
As  regards  the  conduct  of  the  Allied 
chiefs,  their  general  arrangements- 
were,  beyond  doubt,  inferior  to  those 
of  their  mighty  foe,  and  their  first 
movements  show  want  of  concert,  but 
they  displayed  military  qualities  of  the 
highest  order ;  and,  at  last,  through  a 
combination  of  vigor  and  firmness,  to* 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel^ 
they  succeeded,  though  not  without 
hazardous  risk,  in  bringing  their  supe- 
rior forces  against  tlfe  emperor,  and  to> 
overwhelm  him  on  the  field  of  Waterloo* 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
HOW  MABTHA  DIDN'T  MABRY  A  SUMPMAN* 

A  CORNISH  MINING   STORY. 

''No,  I  ain't  going  to  marry  no 
sumpman,^  Harry,  ef  you  do  want  me  ; 
theest  must  larn  some  traade  or  'nuth- 
er." 

"  Traade  I  "  There  was  a  world  of 
scorn  in  Harry  Trethowan's  voice  a» 
he  echoed  the  girl's  word.  "  I've  been 
a  sumpman  saame  as  feythcr,  and  his 
feyther,  and  his  feyther's  feyther,  way 
backlong  to  Adam  I  do  b'law  (I  be- 
lieve). I  cuddn't  be  nawthun'  else. 
Why,  ye're  a  rack-maiden^  yerself, 
Martha,  and  do  work  to  bal,*  saame  as 
I  do.    What  do  ee  do  that  for?"  he 

1  A  miner. 

s  A  mine-girl  that  works  at  arrack,"  and  who 
separates  tlie  particles  of  tin  from  the  finely  orushad 
ore. 

'  A  mine. 
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asked  triumphantly,  feeling  certain  that 
Martha  could  not  answer  him. 

But  his  knowledge  of  women  was  of 
the  slightest  (owing  to  his  youth),  or 
he  would  not  have  been  sure  of  au}* 
action  on  the  part  of  one  of  them. 
Martha  answered  promptly. 

^^  Because  I  do  like  being  my  own 
missus,  and  having  my  hevenings  to 
myself,  and  to  wear  what  does  I  do 
like.     So  there  now,  are  ee  satisfied  ?  " 

Harry  did  not  answer  at  once,  but 
stood  silently  watching  her  as  she  gazed 
saucily  up  at  him.  She  looked  so  sturdy 
and  independent  in  her  mine-girl-s 
dress,  with  her  short  woollen  petticoat, 
clean  white  touser,  big  bonnet,  black 
worsted  stockings,  and  her  tiny  feet 
clad  in  leather  shoes  of  Harry's  own 
making,  that  she  angered  him.  He 
felt  he  would  conquer  her,  and  lost  his 
temper  as  he  asked  angrily,  ^'Why 
waant  ee  marry  a  sumpman  ?  " 

"  Whv  ?  "  Martha  sat  herself  down 
on  the  stile  by  which  they  were  stand- 
ing, that  divided  the  bal-dumps  ^  from 
the  lane  which  wound  down-hill  to  the 
village  of  St.  Endellion. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  said  again,  more  gen- 
tly than  she  had  yet  spoken.  ^^  Be- 
cause      I  do  waant  to  be  a  proper 

widdaw,  and  for  ee  to  have  a  proper 
hurrying." 

"  A  widdaw  I  Aw,  my  dear  I  I 
don't  see  what  ee  do  want  me  to  die 
for." 

"  I  doan't  I  That's  what  I'm  a  tell- 
ing of  ee." 

"  But  theest  said " 

^'Theest  a  great  bufflehead,"  inter- 
rupted the  girl  in  softened  tones,  and  a 
glance  of  her  bright,  dark  eyes,  which 
Harry  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of. 
But  Martha  evaded  the  touch  of  his 
outstretched  hand,  and  waving  him 
back,  continued,  ^'  I  do  mane  ef  I  got 
to  be  a  widdaw,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
a  second  'Un  Jane  up  to  Wheal  *  Vor." 

There  was  silence.  The  fate  of  'Un 
Jane,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  Aunt 
Jane,  was  too  well  known  to  need  any 

^  Heaps  of  refuse  from  the  mines,  or  "  bals." 
>  "  Wheal "  is  from  **  huel/'  the  ancient  Cornish 

for  "  a  woric,"  and  Is  used  constantly  in  Cornwall 

before  the  name  of  a  mine. 


expiftaation.  The '  term  ^^  'Un  Jane  " 
did  not  mean  that  she  was  a  relation  of 
Martha's  ;  simply  "  'Un,"  for  "  Aunt," 
is  a  term  of  respect  applied  to  elderly 
and  old  women,  as  ^^ Uncle"  is  to  old 
men  in  Cornwall.  The  case  of  'Un 
Jane  was  indeed  a  warning  to  girls  not 
to  marry  "sumpmen."  It  was  now 
many  years  since  her  man  was  ^^  blawed 
up."  The  facts  were  as  follows  :  "  'Un 
Jane's  "  man  —  his  very  name  was  for- 
gotten —  was  sinking  a  shaft  at  Wheal 
Yor  ;  his  assistant  had  missed  in  charg- 
ing a  hole  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  pick  out  the  charge  —  a  dangerous 
operation  for  the  operator.  Whilst 
" 'Un  Jane's  man"  was  engaged  in 
picking  it  out,  the  charge  exploded. 
When  the  remains  were  brought  to  the 
surface,  their  aspect  was  so  horrible 
that  one  of  the  miners  shovelled  them 
into  the  furnace  of  an  engine  close  at 
hand. 

Bitter  as  was  the  trouble  to  "  'Un 
Jane,"  it  was  made  unutterably  more 
so  by  the  absence  of  a  corpse  to  lay  out^ 
and  for  the  neighbors  to  admire.  There 
was  no  funeral,  with  its  hymn-singing, 
winding  down  the  steep  hill  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Endellion.  "  There 
wasn't  nawthin'."  And  "  'Un  Jane 
cuddn't  wear  black  without  a  funeral, 
nor  a  body."  And  ^^passon  wuddent 
leave  her  put  a  headstone  up  'mongst 
his  people's,  as  there  wasn't  no  grave." 
So  the  poor  woman  was  only  a  widow 
"  by  compliment,"  as  it  were,  and  was 
an  object  of  unfeigned  pity  to  the 
whole  mining  community. 

Harry  at  lirst  seemed  convinced  by 
Martha's  argument,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection  showed  him  the  feeble- 
ness of  Martha's  reasoning. 

'*  'Tes  nonsense,  Martha ;  we  arn't 
driving  no  shafts  up  to  Wheal  Agnes, 
and  shaan't  be  ;  I  awnly  wish  we  cud  ; 
'twould  shaw  limes  was  lookin'  up  a 
bit,  instead  of  gettin'  bad,  as  Cappun 
Williams  do  say  they  are.  'Tes  pure 
fuUishness." 

"  FuUishness  is  et  ?  Aw,  my  dear, 
I  baan't  so  fullish  as  to  marry  a  sump- 
man ef  the  bal  es  going  scat." " 

*  "Bal  es  going  scat*'— Mine  is  going  to  stop 
working. 
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"I  dedn't  say  'twas,  Martha.  I 
awnly  said " 

''I  was  fuUish,"  finished  Martha, 
rising  with  dignity  ;  and  as  she  saw 
Harry  was  going  to  accompany  her  she 
said  angrily,  "  Noa,  I  doah't  want  ee  ; 
I'm  goin'  to  see  ef  Charley  Tresize  can 
mend  the  hen-house  door." 

Harry  was  too  angry  to  reply  to  her, 
or  to  attempt  to  follow  her  as  she  ran 
away  up  the  side  of  the  dump,  and  off 
to  the  hroad  white  highroad,  by  the  "side 
of  which  lay  her  father's  cottage. 

It  was  pure  fiction  about  Charley 
Tresize ;  Martha  only  said  it  because 
she  felt  she  had  no  more  strength  of 
mind  left  to  say  no  to  Harry  just  then. 
Betreat  was  her  only  chance  of  making 
a  good  tight  another  day,  for  she  liked 
him  better  than  any  of  her  other  ad- 
mirers ;  but  she  would  not  marry  a 
*'  sumpman,"  of  that  she  was  deter- 
mined. 

"Where  she  do  get  her  notions,  I 
doant  know,"  her  mother  said  when, 
later  in  the  evening,  Martha  mentioned 
casually  she  had  "towld  Harry  Tre- 
thowan  she  wudn't  have  un  ef  he  dedn't 
larn  a  traade."  "Ye'll  die  a  h'old 
maid,  that  you  will,"  were  her  mother's 
parting  words  as  Martha  ascended  the 
creaking  stairs  that  led  to  her  bedroom. 

"Where  Martha  got  her  notions" 
was  the  perpetual  wonder  of  the  neigh- 
bors, "  or  her  looks  cither."  She  was 
as  unlike  her  parents  and  neighbors  as 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.  She 
defied  her  mother  when  the  latter  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  go  to  "  mittin',"  and 
laughed  at  her  father  when  he  reproved 
her  for  her  "  haythenish  ways."  But 
not  a  scrap  did  Martha  care  ;  her  gur- 
gling laugh  bubbled  forth,  and  she 
tilted  her  head  back,  showing  her  firm, 
fat  little  throat,  as  though  it  were  the 
funniest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  scolded 
and  reproved.  She  was  so  round  one 
wondered  how  she  walked  on  the  soles 
of  her  feet ;  it  was  impossible  they 
could  be  flattened.  Martha  wore  the 
smallest  shoes  of  any  girl  that  worked 
at  the  mine,  and  she  did  not  "go 
shares "  in  the  blacking  and  brushes 
with  which  the  girls  polished  their  shoes 
preparatory   to    sallying  forth    in  the 


dinner-hour.  "No  !  Martha  had  hers  to 
herself  ;  she  was  not  going  to  wait  for 
"turns."  She'd  always  have  "first 
turn"  herself,  and  be  first  in  the  field 
to  take  her  pick  of  the  young  men  to  be 
her  "  shiner  "  for  the  time. 

Her  dinner,  in  common  with  the 
other  girls,  was  of  saffron  cake,  or  a 
figgy  hobbun  (a  lump  of  dough  with  a 
handful  of  figs,  as  they  call  raisins, 
stuck  into  the  middle  of  it  and  baked). 
Their  drink  cold  tea.  On  it  they  con- 
trived to  look  in  perfect  health,  and  to 
do  fatiguing  work  without  any  apparent 
effort.  But  the  choice  of  a  "  shiner," 
with  whom  to  talk  after  the  slender 
meal  was  partaken  of — well,  that  re- 
quired care.  And  Martha  was  careful 
in  her  choice  ;  she  rarely  had  the  same 
man  "  twice  running."  On  the  I'arc 
occasions  that  she  had  so  favored  one, 
that  man  was  Harry  Trethowan. 

She  was  extravagant,  too,  and  mean. 
In  the  matter  of  stockings,  Martha,  of 
course,  knitted  them  herself.  All  the 
girls  did.  Their  straw  sheaths  tucked 
into  the  bands  of  their  tousers,^  they 
clicked  merrily  away  with  their  needles 
as  they  walked  along  the  road,  or  gos- 
siped as  they  stood  in  groups.  Now 
every  one  knows  that  a  stocking  should 
be  refooted  as  long  as  the  leg  holds  to- 
gether. Should  be,  I  say.  Martha's 
were  not,  at  least,  not  by  her,  after  the 
leg  began  to  show  a  green  tinge.  The 
"  bal  girl's  "  petticoats  only  reach  half- 
way down  the  calf  of  the  leg,  so  it 
is  readily  understood  that  the  black 
woollen  stockings  fonn  an  important 
item  in  their  costume.  To  keep  her 
stockings  a  uniform  color  was  Martha's 
ambition.  She  sold  the  legs  of  them, 
when  from  much  washing  the  green 
tinge  appeared,  to  her  less  coquettish 
sisters  for  threepence  a  pair.  But  with 
a  twinkle  in  her  dark  eyes  she  defended 
her  line  of  action  —  even  claimed  for  it 
superior  economy. 

"  Ef  I  was  to  wear  they  things,  do  ee 
think  that  Harry  Trethowan  wud  maake 
my  shoes  for  me  for  nawthin'  ?  " 

"More  shaame  to  ee,"  retorted  her 
mother,  "  when  you  doan't  waalk  out 
with  un,  not  to  say  constant." 

1  " Totnen'*  —aprons,  from  **  tonle  mit«.** 
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Then  Martha  laughed,  and  her  thin, 
bright  red  lips  parted,  over  her  small, 
white  teeth,  which  were  rather  pointed, 
like  those  of  a  rat,  as  she  went  on  with 
her  bargaining  over  some  "legs"  she 
was  offering  for  sale  to  her  friend 
Alma. 

"They're  wored,"  grumbled  Alma, 
in  her  slow  voice  that  seemed  to  drop 
from  her  full,  loosely  hung  lips. 

"  Wored,  my  dear  soul,"  snapped 
Martha,  "  a  coorse  they  are.  D'ye 
think  I'd  sell  'em  ef  they  wasn't  ?  But 
get  away,  you  shan't  have  'em  at  oal. 
Such  a  good  shaape  they  are,  too  ;  why, 
ef  you  do  want  Charley  Tresize  for  a 
shiner  you  shu'd  buy  'em,  for  my  legs 
is  fine  and  keenly  shaaped.  They'd  set 
ee  off  fine." 

Alma  hesitated  and  was  lost.  The 
fact  of  the  superior  shape  Martha  knit- 
ted her  stockings  was  the  secret  of 
theu'  popularity.  Her  clever  fingers 
accentuated  the  slimness  of  her  ankle 
and  the  swelling  fulness  of  her  calf. 

"AVliy  doan't  ee  sell  them  when 
they're  new,  and  maake  a  good  profit  ?  " 
her  mother  once  asked  her. 

Martha's  laugh  gurgled  forth  from 
her  full  throat. 

"  I  aan't  goin'  to  have  none  of  them 
girls  looking  so  well  as  I  do.  Ef  they 
havn't  got  more  pride  than  to  go  round 
in  my  auld  green  legs,  I  doan't  mind. 
Ev'ry  wan  do  knaw  then ;  they  arn't 
goin'  to  have  good  shaapes  and  good 
colors  too,  I  can  tell  ee." 

Martha's  eightpence  a  day  of  wages 
went  further  than  any  of  the  other  girls 
made  theirs  go.  She  was  a  good  cus- 
tomer to  the  "  Jolinny  Fortnights,"  as 
the  packmen  are  called,  from  the  fact 
that  they  go  around  once  a  fortnight 
with  their  drapery  goods.  And,  also 
unlike  many  of  her  neighbors,  she  never 
went  into  debt.  She  sewed  her  own 
garments,  and  cut  out  and  made  all  but 
her  "  very  best "  dresses.  In  her  trunk 
^as  she  proudly  called  the  oblong  deal 
box  that  held  her  clothes)  she  kept  her 
-**  stock."  Always  she  had  half-a-dozen 
•dresses,  and  the  same  quantity  of  each 
kind  of  undergarment  in  the  trunk, 
the  latter  all  trimmed  with  handsome 
crochet  lace,  made  by  Martha  herself. 


And  never  would  she  take  from  her 
"stock"  until  she  had  ^  newly  made 
article  of  clothing  ready  to  replace  the 
one  taken  out. 

"  How  do  ee  find  time,  Martha  ?  "• 
Alma  would  ask  in  her  slow,  loose-, 
lipped  way. 

"  How  ?  "  Martha  replied  derisively. 
"How?  Well,  I'll  tell  ee.  I  doan't  go 
foolin'  round  'pon  nights  weth  shiners, 
nor  I  doan't  waste  time  up  to  mittins  to 
the  chapel.  I  do  liave  a  shiner  denner 
hours,  and  'pon  Sundays  when  I  do  go 
to  church.  I  doan't  mind  them  comin' 
in  evenings  to  mend  my  shoes,  or  to 
play  'pon  father's  harmonium.  But  I 
do  sew  all  the  time  they're  there." 

Martha  went  to  church.  How  she 
got  that  notion  no  one  knew,  and  great, 
airs  she  gave  herself  in  consequence. 
Three  miles  down  the  hill  to  St.  Endel- 
lion  Church,  and  three  miles  up-hill, 
home,  every  Sunday,  rain  or  fine.  It 
gave  her  a  chance  to  use  a  handsome 
prayer-book  some  one  had  given  her  ; 
who,  I  don't  know.  She  carried  it  in 
her  gloved  hand,  wrapped  in  a  clean 
white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  al- 
though she  held  it  open  in  church  she 
could  not  read  it.  For  she  would  never 
go  to  school ;  if  sent,  she  "  minceyed  " 
(played  truant),  so  she  was  left  alone. 
She  based  her  preference  for  church  on 
the  fact  "she  could  hear  people  talk 
what  she  could  understand  every  day 
of  her  life,  so  't wasn't  worth  while  to 
go  to  chapel  for  that  traade."  But 
what  she  liked  to  hear  was  "  a  fine 
scholared,  with  words  she  cudn't  make 
nothin'  of,  all  strucke  off  the  tip  of  his 
tongue.  And  his  hands  white,  and  a 
clane  handkercher,  and  oiled  hair.  And 
a  sarvint  to  finish  up  his  prayers  for 
un,  and  say  Aamen.  And  the  Miss 
Brays  and  the  Miss  Tregelliss  (farmers' 
daughters  of  the  neighborhood),  pur- 
tendin'  to  listen  and  lookin'  'pon  each 
other's  bonnets." 

"  But  what  will  that  do  for  ee  when 
you  do  come  to  die  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

Martha  laughed,  which  so  incensed 
her  parents  that  for  once  she  had  to  go 
to  chapel  Muth  them  to  appease  their 
wrath. 

There  was  a  "  revival "  on,  and  many 
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were  "down"  with  "conviclioa  of 
sin."  And  "  brothers  "  came  from  far 
and  near  to  conduct  the  *'  revival  mit- 
tins."  Martha  attired  herself  in  her 
"  second  best  silk,"  -  a  bright  green 
dress  with  white  lines  running  across 
the  green,  a  white  bonnet  with  a  rose 
in  it  that  vied  with  Martha's  cheeks  in 
brightness,  white  cotton  gloves,  and  a 
white  silk  sunshade.  Her  dark  eyes 
sparkled  as  she  "looked  on"  at  the 
screaming,  praying,  and  singing ;  her 
thin  red  lips  curled  contemptuously. 
She  would  have  turned  up  her  little 
nose,  but  its  delicate  aquiline  curve 
made  that  an  impossibility. 

On  her  return  home  Martha  pro- 
ceeded to  give  her  parents  her  "  mind  " 
on  the  subject. 

"Simmin'  to  me,  'tes  the  bestest 
lookin'  young  women  do  get  the  mostest 
of  pray  in' ;  for  you  do  never  see  a 
woman  prayin'  weth  a  woman  ;  they 
do  alleys  go  to  the  men.  Why  Alma 
had  fower  class-leaders  a  prayin'  ovver 
her ;  and  not  wan  of  'em  went  'nest 
Sally  Polwhele,  along  a  her  bein'  oogly. 
And  she  — right  down  howlin'  for  spite 
that  she  was  let  alone  to  pray  ovver  her 
sins.  I  doan't  hold  weth  such  ways  and 
callin'  it  religion  when  'tes  awnly  cooit- 
in' "    But  here   Martha  found  it 


wise  to  retire  to  bed. 

The  next  night  was  midsummer  eve, 
and  Martha  attired  in  an  old  cotton 
dress  (for  fear  it  should  be  burnt),  her 
oldest  shoes,  beautifully  blacked  and 
shined,  and  white  knitted  stockings. 
These  last  not  old,  thereby  rousing  her 
mother's  indignation  again  ;  but  Mar- 
tha's tactful  remark  of  "Ye  shu'd  a 
larned  me  to  wear  sluttish  stockings 
when  I  was  little  ef  ye  wanted  me  to 
wear  'em  now  I'm  growed  up,"  proved 
to  be  as  oil  on  troubled  waters.  And 
it  was  with  pride  she  viewed  her  daugh- 
ter, when,  her  costume  completed  by 
the  white  bonnet  with  the  red  rose,  she 
stood  drawing  on  her  gloves,  and  giving 
directions  to  her  companions. 

•'  You'd  best  arm  Alma,  Harry  ;  and 
Charley  and  me'U  lead." 

As  Martha  decreed,  so  it  happened  ; 
poor  Alma  had  always  to  take  the  man 
Martha  did  not  happen  to  want.     It 


was  hard  on  her  to-night,  for  she  wor- 
shipped Charley  as  much  as  Harry  did 
Maiiha,  so  they  two  were  but  a  sad- 
faced  couple. 

Martha  and  Charley  led  the  proces- 
sion of  about  a  dozen  couples,  and  the 
matrons  and  old  women  criticised  them 
as  they  passed  the  cottages  that  lay  on 
each  side  of  the  broad,  white  highroad. 
In  Martha  and  Charley,  however,  their 
interest  centred ;  the  latter  looked 
"  peart,"  with  a  red  rose  in  his  button- 
hole matching  the  one  in  Martha's- 
bonnet.  His  hat  stuck  so  much  on  one 
side  that  it  almost  hung  on  his  ear  —  a 
sure  sign  a  young  man  is  trying  to  look 
a  "shiner" — anglich^  masher.  They 
held  their  heads  high,  forming  a  cruel 
contrast  to  Alma  and  Harry  who  fol- 
lowed, looking,  the  onlookers  said, 
"  shaamed  "  and  "  sheepish." 

They  found  a  large  company  assem- 
bled about  the  huge  pile  of  furze  and 
tar  barrels  from  all  the  country  round, 
for  White  Cross  was  on  high  ground , 
and  to  be  seen  from  all  the  ueighboring 
hills.  And  the  minei*s  felt  it  incum- 
bent to  them  to  "  shaw  what  they  cu'd 
do."  The  sun  seemed  loth  to  sink  be- 
hind the  hills  and  leave  so  fair  a  sight, 
and  the  groups  played  "  kiss  in  the 
ring  "  until  the  sun  should  set.  And 
even  later,  for  the  glory  of  the  after- 
glow, all  yellow  and  crimson,  with 
masses  of  purple  clouds,  seemed  to  fill 
half  the  sky.  But  at  last  the  night 
gained,  and  the  darkness  encroached 
on  the  light  and  finally  subdued  it.  In 
its  place  from  all  the  surrounding  hills 
glowed  the  bonfires  shining  redly  out 
of  the  gloom.  The  old  whitewashed 
stone  cross  that  gave  its  name  to  the 
spot  was  glorified  by  the  fiames  that 
rose  from  "  Martha's  bonfire."  It 
would  have  been  curious  to  know  of 
how  many  such  fires  the  granite  stone 
had  been  a  silent  witness.  To  know  of 
the  transition  of  the  heathen  worship 
of  the  sun  on  midsummer  eve — when 
the  fires  were  lit  injoi*  that  the  sun 
was  at  its  fullest  glory  —  to  the  Chris- 
tian worship  of  the  blessed  St.  John, 
when  midsummer  eve  was  attempted 
to  be  called  St.  John's  eve.  The  Irish 
saints  did  their  best   to  reconcile  the 
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heathen  to  Christianity,  even  convert- 
ing their  rugged  granite  monuments 
into  the  sign  of  the  cross  —  not  chang- 
ing the  object  of  their  veneratiou,  but 
Christianizing  it.  To  Martha  the  eve 
mras  wholly  a  pagan  act  of  woi'ship  ;  she 
would  not  for  the  world  have  missed 
going.  And  as  the  fire  burnt  lower, 
And  they  all  joined  hands  for  the  final 
•dance  round  it,  it  was  to  her  a  mystic 
Tite,  for  which  she  had  prepared  by 
•carefully  pinning  her  dress  skirt  up 
around  her  and  divesting  herself  of  her 
white  cotton  gloves.  Then  with  a  firm 
grip  she  held  the  hands  of  the  men  on 
each  side  of  her.  Not  on  any  account 
would  she  have  broken  the  circle  until 
they  had  trodden  the  fire  out. 

Charley  was  on  one  side,  of  course  ; 
but  Hariy  and  Alma  —  where  were 
they  ?  Harry  ought  to  have  been  the 
other  man.  To  say  that  Martha  was 
angry  is  not  to  adequately  express  her 
feelings.  She  was  jealously  angry. 
Charley  found  her  but  a  dull  compan- 
ion on  the  homeward  walk.  There  was 
always  plenty  of  fun  with  Martha,  the 
""  boys  "  said,  but  no  "  coortin'  "  — not 
«ven  a  good-night  kiss  ;  but  to-night 
there  was  neither  fun  nor  "coortin'," 
And  Charlev  found  himself  wishin*?  he 
had  Alma  with  him.  Martha  dismissed 
him  at  the  cottage  door,  and  entered 
the  kitchen  to  find  Alma  sitting  on  the 
settle  waitins:  for  her.  The  mother 
was  in  bed  asleep,  as  her  snores  testi- 
iied  :  the  father  *'  'pon  night  coore,"  so 
the  cottage  was  practically  empty  ;  and 
as  Alma  was  to  stay  all  night,  they  had 
ample  scope  for  Martha's  "  haythenish 
ways."  Alma  diverted  Martha's  anger 
by  complaining  of  the  dulness  of  Harry, 
and  stated  she  had  left  him  and  inin 
home. 

"  You  do  knaw  I  do  love  Charley," 
she  moaned.  "You  might  as  well 
have  took  Harry  and  leaved  'un  to  me." 

Martha  made  no  answer,  but  busied 
herself  with  setting  light  to  the  tallow 
candle,  and  scolded  Alma  for  sitting  in 
the  dark  as  she  bustled  about,  pouring 
hot  water  into  a  wooden  clothes -tray, 
and  placing  a  chair  before  the  **  slab," 
as  they  call  the  closed  iron  stove ;  she 
•opened  the  little   iron  doors  that  were 


shut  in  front  of  the  tiny  grate,  and 
poked  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  then 
crept  up-stairs  to  take  off  her  "shift." 
She  soon  reappeared,  carrying  it  in  her 
hand,  and  dressed  in  her  mine-girl's 
costume  of  short  petticoat  and  loose 
jacket,  girt  round  her  waist  with  the 
"  touser."  Alma  drew  her  legs  under 
her  on  to  the  seat  of  the  settle,  and  held 
her  elbows  in  her  hands,  and  watched 
Martha  with  an  anxious  gaze.  The 
sight  was  a  pretty  one.  The  white- 
washed kitchen,  with  the  strings  of 
onions  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and 
fiitches  of  bacon  and  hams  tied  up  in 
muslin  ;  the  high  mantelshelf  over  the 
slab,  with  its  burden  of  shining  brass 
and  tinware  ;  the  slab,  with  its  flanking 
of  warming-pan  and  big  spoons,  shining 
with  much  rubbing ;  with  the  dark 
wood  settle  on  the  side  away  from  the 
window,  and  against  the  wall  behind 
the  settle  rose  the  dresser  to  the  ceiling, 
covered  with  "clome."^  Facing  the 
slab  was  the  door  leading  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  against  the  wall  on  the  same 
side  was  an  harmonium,  on  which  Mar- 
tha's father  played  ;  and  the  remaining 
side  of  the  kitchen  was  taken  up  by  the 
window,  in  which  stood  pots  of  musk, 
and  lemon-plant,  and  geranium ;  and 
close  to  the  window  the  deal  table,  cov- 
ered now  with  a  red  cloth,  on  which 
stood  the  shining  tin  candlestick.  On 
the  sanded  floor  in  front  of  the  flre 
Martha  knelt  at  the  wooden  tray  and 
washed  her  shift ;  and  when  it  was 
finished,  turned  it  inside  out  and  hung 
it  to  dry  on  the  chair  placed  before  tlie 
fire.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  settle 
by  Alma  to  watcli.  They  put  their 
arms  around  each  other's  waists,  and  in 
silence  waited  for  the  first  stroke  of 
twelve.  AVhen  at  last  it  pierced  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  two  girls  would 
have  screamed  had  they  dared  ;  but  the 
success  of  the  spell  kept  them  silent, 
and  fear. 

From  the  gloom  behind  the  settle 
came  a  tall  form,,  that  walked  straight 
to  the  chair,  and  taking  Martha's  shift 
in  its  hands,  turned  it. 

Both  girls  could  see  ;  it  was  Harry's 

1  Earthenware. 
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form  and  face.  As  the  last  stroke 
sounded  the  candle  went  out,  a  cold 
wind  filled  the  kitchen,  and  a  loud, 
wailing  cry  was  heard  from  outside. 

Martha  waited  ho' longer,  but  holding 
her  dress  close  about  her,  fled  up-stairs 
and  into  bed.  Alma  more  leisurel}^  fol- 
lowed, pausing  to  latch  the  house  door 
again  first,  and  grumbling  to  herself 
that 

"  Harry  might  a  done  that,  as  I  hid 
'un  so  fine  in  the  kitchen." 

Whatever  Harry's  expectations  were 
as  to  the  result  of  his  invasion  of  Mar- 
tha's kitchen  on  midsummer  eve,  they 
'Were  disappointed.  That  is,  if  he  hoped 
Martha  would  be  kinder  to  him,  for 
from  that  night  she  ignored  him.  It 
was  of  no  use  Harry's  loitering  about 
when  he  was  upon  "  night  coore,"  and 
consequently  had  the  whole  day  at  his 
disposal,  in  the  hope  Martha  would  ac- 
cept him  for  a  companion  in  her  dinner 
hour.  Nor,  when  he  was  on  "  day 
coore,"  and  visited  Martha  in  the  even- 
ing, would  she  notice  him.  It  is  true 
she  let  him  mend  her  shoes  as  usual, 
and  make  them  too,  whilst  he  sat  in  the 
kitchen,  but  she  complained  loudl}'  of 
the  litter  he  made  in  his  work. 

"  'Tes  a  perfect  Troy  Town  ;  thee'st 
better  clane  it  all  up." 

They  say  a  worm  will  turn  at  last, 
and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  a  fiery- 
tempered  Cornish  man  would,  although 
they  are  submissive  and  gentle  to 
women,  as  all  the  Celts  are.  But  Mar- 
tha tried  him  too  far  one  day  in  De- 
cember, when  the  practising  Christmas 
carols  was  in  progress,  by  being  so  un- 
necessarily amiable  to  Charley  Tresize. 
Alma  was  in  tears,  and  Harry's  heart 
was  smarting  from  the  stabs  Martha  had 
dealt  him.  So  he  devoted  himself  to 
Alma,  whispering  to  her  that  to  make 
Charley  jealous  of  him  would  be  the 
surest  way  to  bring  him  to  her  side. 
Alma  ''  perked  up,"  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  two  were  at  once  launched  on 
a  course  of  flirtation. 

Martha  at  first  could  hardly  believe 
it,  but  as  night  after  night  she  heard 
of  Harry's  being  in  Alma's  kitchen, 
or  saw  him  "coortin'"  Alma  in  the 
dinner  hour,  the  conviction  grew  within 


her  that  Harry  was  "going  to  have 
Alma."  Again  and  again  she  longed 
to  claim  him  as  her  property,  for  had 
not  his  spirit  turned  hcT  shift  ?  He  was- 
hers  ;  struggle  as  they  both  might,  fate 
had  allotted  them  to  each  other.  And 
to  see  her  man  tied  to  another  woman's 
apron-string  hurt  her  pride.  All  the 
same  she  kept  on  busily  sewing  at  her 
wedding  clothes,  although  she  took 
care  not  to  let  any  one  know  what  she 
was  doing ;  she  was  too  self-contained 
to  have  a  confidante.  But  she  stabbed 
her  needle  in  and  out  the  new  calico 
viciously,  and  vowed  she'd  "give  it  ta 
'un  once  she  was  married."  And  mean- 
while she  gave  no  sign  of  noticing 
Harry's  defection,  and  flirted  outra- 
geously with  all  the  boys  that  were 
"  keenly."  ^  Xo  "  coortin',"  only  jokes. 
"Hands  off,"  she  would  say  at  any  at- 
tempt at  kissing  or  embracing.  "  I 
ain't  agoin'  to  kiss  any  man  before  I 
bin  to  church  weth  'un." 

"Well,  come  to  church,  Martha," 
one  replied.  But  with  lofty  scorn  Mar- 
tha replied,  — 

"  I  ain't  agoin'  to  marrj-  no  sump- 
man." 

She  stuck  to  that  in  her  mind ;  it 
might  be  settled  by  the  "  sperrits  "  that 
Harry  should  be  her  husband,  but  he 
should  cease  to  be  a  sumpman  first. 

Christmas  eve  arrived.  Every  cot- 
tage had  been  whitewashed  without 
and  within,  likewise  the  pig-styes  and 
the  garden  walls,  and  evergreens  were 
stuck  into  every  pot  and  pan  on  the 
high  mantelshelves. 

Pigs  had  been  killed  in  some  house- 
holds, and  ducks  and  geese,  and  saffron 
cakes,  and  tiggy  puddings,  and  heavy 
cakes  made  in  all.  There  were  prep- 
arations going  on  now  in  which  the 
carol  singers  were  chiefly  concerned^ 
previous  to  sallying  forth  on  their 
rounds  to  the  neighboring  houses  and 
farms.  Harry  was,  Martha  supposed^ 
busy  making  himself  "  smart,"  in  com- 
mon with  the  others.  He  was  on  day- 
shift  now,  and  so  had  the  evening  to 
himself. 

In  spite  of  their  late   estrangement 

>  Comely. 
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Martha  felt  sure  he  would  not  let 
Christmas  eve  go  by  without  coming  to 
.  see  her  previous  to  setting  forth  on  the 
carol  singing  ;  he  never  had  yet.  Mar- 
tha never  joined  the  singers,  she  pre- 
ferred having  them  sing  for  her  ;  and 
she  liked  to  listen  tucked  up  in  her 
warm  bed,  and  contrasting  her  cosy 
condition  with  their  chilly  one. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  new  merino 
gown,  taken  newly  out  of  her  "  trunk  ;  " 
it  was  of  a  rich  red  color,  and  she  had 
stuck  a  bit  of  holly  in  her  dark  hair, 
and  tied  a  smart  little  muslin  apron 
round  her  waist  with  red  ribbons.  She 
was  knitting  at  a  pair  of  white  open- 
work stockings,  that  she  meant  to  wear 
"  'pon  the  weddin'  day."  But  Harry 
did  not  arrive,  and  Martha  felt  as 
though  the  "  clock-ticks  •'  were  beating 
on  her  brain,  as  time  passed  and  still 
he  did  not  come.  Then  a  thought 
smote  her.  "Perhaps  he  was  with 
Alma  I  Perhaps  after  all  he  liked 
Alma  I  "  The  idea  was  beyond  "  bear- 
ing." Martha  sprang  up  and  walked 
hastily  to  the  window.  From  it  she 
could  see  the  couples  "forming"  to 
start  on  the  rounds,  "  Zake,"  with  the 
first  fiddle  ;  "Thomas,"  with  the  sec- 
ond ;  Albert,  with  the  bass  ;  and  then 
the  "  others "  with  the  concertinas. 
The  singers  followed,  and  presently 
they  filed  off  in  the  direction  of  White 
Cross.  Martha's  mother,  coming  in 
from  a  neighbor's,  said  :  — 

"  There's  Harry  not  hoome  yet ;  I 
spoase  Cappun  is  keepin'  of  'un. 
Koane  of  the  last  coore  men  have 
corned  back  yet ;  I'm  fine  and  glad 
feyther's  'pon  night-shift  neow ;  he'll 
be  hum  to  denner  to-morrow." 

Martha's  heart  beat  more  easily  now 
ahe  was  assured  Harry  was  not  with 
Alma ;  she  had  seen  that  Charley  was 
arming  her  friend  before  her  mother 
spoke.  But  to  hear  that  Harry  had 
not  come  home,  that  his  neglect  of  her 
was  not  voluntary,  pleased  her. 

"  He's  staying  way  a  purpose  not  to 
go  out  to-night,"  she  thought,  with  a 
smile  dimpling  her  cheeks.  "  He'll 
come  and  stay  with  me." 

She  returned  to  her  seat  by  the  fire, 
in  the  armchair  opposite  the  settle,  and  1 


the  mechanical  click  of  her  needles 
soothed  her  into  a  state  of  drowsy  com- 
fort, to  which  the  warmth  from  the 
"  slab  "  contributed. 

Suddenly,  on  the  quiet  burst  a.  wom- 
an's shriek,  and  fiying  stepd  came  has- 
tily along  the  road  to  the  cottage  door, 
and  a  neighbor  entered  crying  that 
there  was  an  accident  up  to  Wheal 
Agnes. 

Instantly  Martha  found  herself,  tear- 
ing along  the  road,  followed  by  her 
mother  and  the  other  women  whom  she 
left  far  behind. 

It  was  Harry  that  was  "  hurted,"  she 
felt  sure,  not  her  father,  who  had  not 
long  started  for  the  mine.  She  felt 
quite  certain  of  this,  so  that  it  gave  her 
no  surprise  to  see  her  father  standing 
looking  anxiously  up  the  road.  He 
came  to  meet  Martha. 

"Is  he  dead  ? "  gasped  the  girl,  her 
breath  nearly  gone  from  the  speed  at 
which  she  had  run. 

"Noa  —  not  yet.  Where's  the  doc- 
tor ?    I'm  watchun  for  'im." 

A  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  clattering 
along  the  highroad  was  heard,  and  a 
moment  later  the  doctor  arrived.  Mar- 
tha and  her  father  followed  him  to  the 
shed  where  the  injured  men  lay  — 
Harry  amongst  them. 

"  Will  ee  tend  to  'un  first  ?  "  asked 
Martha  anxiously,  as  the  doctor  came 
to  his  side. 

"  No  —  last  —  I  shall  not  be  long  over 
the  others.     Can  you  help  me  ?  " 

"Ess,"  answered  Martha  and  her 
father  at  once  ;  and  a  glance  at  their 
quiet  determined  faces,  alike  in  expres- 
sion now,  one  could  see,  showed  the 
doctor  he  could  trust  them. 

It  tried  Martha's  patience  attending 
to  the  other  cases  fii*st,  and  seeing  them 
taken  off  on  improvised  stretchers  to 
their  homes.  But  it  was  over  at  last, 
and  then  the  doctor  turned  to  Harry, 
lying  insensible. 

"This  is  the  only  serious  case,"  he 
said,  and  Martha's  lips  set  in  a  hard 
line,  and  she  instantly  began  saying 
over  to  herself  "  charms  "  for  Harry 'a 
safety.    He  should  live. 

She  showed  no  sign  of  nervousness 
during  the  operation  that  had  to  be  per- 
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formed  at  once,  of  ampatating  the  leg 
above  the  knee.  She  followed  all  the 
directions  given  her,  as  though  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  assist  at  similar 
cases. 

*^  He'll  do  now,"  at  last  the  doctor 
said.  ''Where  is  he  to  go?  I  must 
see  him  into  bed." 

"  Home  'long  to  our  house,"  said 
Martha,  and  her  father  nodded.  It  was 
best,  for  Harry's  cottage  was  some  dis- 
tance further  away  than  theirs. 

Martha  hurried  home  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  the  doctor  gave  her,  so  as 
to  prepare  for  Harry's  arrival. 

She  found  her  mother  waiting  for  her 
outside  the  shed,  quietly  praying  for 
Harry's  safety.  She  began  to  cry  when 
Martha  came  out. 

'^  I  was  that  thankful  when  I  heeard 
your  feyther  was  saafe  ;  I  couldn't  feel 
haaf  sorry  for  the  others,  so  I  just 
stayed  here  and  prayed,"  she  said. 

"Do  Harry's  people  knaw?"  asked 
Martha,  as  they  hurried  along  the  road. 

"  Noa,  they're  boath  of  'em  gone  to 
Helstone  thes  afternoon,  and  waan't  be 
back  yet." 

Martha  was  glad ;  she  should  not 
have  any  one  interfering  with  Harry 
just  yet.  Her  spirits  rose  at  the  pros- 
pect. The  gloom  that  now  overspread 
the  little  colony  of  miners,  but  a  few 
hours  before  so  gay  in  the  preparations 
for  Christmas,  did  not  affect  Martha. 
She  was  grave,  but  not  cast  down  ;  one 
thought  buoyed  her  up.  Harry,  de- 
prived of  one  leg,  could  no  longer  be 
a  *'8umpman."  Therefore  she  could 
marry  him. 

A  bed  was  brought  down  from  up- 
stairs and  put  by  the  side  of  the  slab, 
the  settle  being  pushed  back  to  make 
room  for  it,  and  to  form  a  screen  to 
shield  it  from  the  draughts. 

Mrs.  Chigwin's  cooking  preparations 
were  thrust  on  one  side,  and  forgotten 
in  the  anxiety  for  the  injured  man, 
who,  when  he  was  brought  in  and  laid 
down  on  the  bed,  looked  ghjistly  in  con- 
trast to  the  gayness  of  his  surroundings 
—  the  holly-decked  kitchen,  Martha's 
gay  dress,  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
kitchen,  heavy  with  the  scent  of  saffron 
and  newly  baked  bread. 


The  doctor  felt  safe  in  leaving  his 
patient  with  Martha's  mother,  who  was 
a  bom  nurse,  as  well  as  a  notedly  good 
manager. 

'^  He'll  be  all  right  now,  for  he'll  get 
the  good  nursing  that  alone  can  bring 
him  round,"  said  that  worthy  as  he 
took  his  departure.  "And  don't  send 
for  me  if  you  can  help  ;  I'll  come  again 
as  soon  as  I  think  it  necessary  ;  but 
between  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Chigwin,  I 
want  to  keep  Christmas  comfortably. 
So,  as  I  know  what  a  clever  woman  you 
are,  come  around  to  the  other  houses 
with  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  what's  got  to 
be  done  for  all  the  other  men." 

Mrs.  Chigwin  looked  as  ill-used  and 
cast  down  as  politeness  required  her  to 
do,  on  hearing  herself  praised.  And 
it  was  with  a  deep  sigh  she  put  her 
bonnet  on  and  followed  the  cheery  old 
doctor  on  his  final  round. 

Martha  was  left  alone  with  Harry  for 
a  few  moments,  and  she  employed  them 
by  going  up  to  the  bed  on  which  the 
injured  man  lay,  and  softly  kissed  his 
forehead  as  he  lay  insensible.  Her 
rich  red  lips  were  pressed  firmly  for  a 
space  on  Harry's  pallid  forehead  as  she 
breathed  on  him,  and  mentally  said  the 
following  charm  for  the  staunching  of 
blood ;  for  to  her  mind  the  only  fear 
was  he  would  bleed  to  death  after  los- 
ing a  limb.  For  in  the  tying  of  arteries 
and  "such-like  traade"  she  had  no 
faith.  And  this  is  what  Martha  said, 
not  out  loud,  but  in  her  mind  :  — 

Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
Baptized  in  the  river  Jordan  ; 
There  he  digged  a  well 
And  tumM  the  water  agin  the  hill 
So  shall  thy  blood  stand  still. 

Here  she  withdrew  her  lips,  and, 
standing  by  Hariy,  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  him  with  her  plump  first 
finger,  drawing  it  from  his  forehead  to 
his  feet  —  I  should  say  foot  —  and  then 
across  his  shoulders,  saying  solemnly, 
"In  the  naame  of  Feyther,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.    Aamen." 

Just  as  she  had  finished  Harry  8tin«d 
and  called, — 

"Martha  I     Martha  I  " 

Vf  of  course,  merely  accidental 
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he  should  have  done  so  ;  they  were  but 
as  words  spoken  in  a  dream.  But  to 
Martha  they  were  a  sign  the  spell  had 
worked.  And  her  calm  faith  in  Har- 
ry's ultimate  recovery  remained  un- 
shaken during  the  ensuing  days.  Both 
her  own  mother  and  Harry's  were  full 
of  the  most  dismal  forebodings.  Mar- 
tha quietly  finished  knitting  the  white 
stockings  she  meant  to  wear  at  Harry's 
and  her  wedding,  knitting  the  more 
quickly  when  the  two  mothers  were 
most  dismal.  Harry  was  hers  now,  she 
felt. 

"  He  was  that  set,  a  wudn't  a  gived 
In  ef  a  'adn't  lost  a  lemb,"  she  thought. 
And  she  felt  sure  she  would  never  have 
given  in  ;  so  it  was  "  all  for  the  best." 

Never  was  a  man  more  carefully 
nursed  than  Harry  was,  not  only  by 
Martha,  but  by  the  i^arents  on  both 
sides.  But  he  forgot  to  be  grateful  to 
any  one  but  Martha.  It  $eemed  to  him 
that  the  sight  of  Martha's  round  little 
figure  and  rosy  cheeks  gave  him  fresh 
life.  Her  laugh  was  like  music  in  his 
ears,  and  her  funny  speeches  and  "  no- 
tions" roused  him  to  smile  often. 
Martha  gave  up  working  at  the  mine 
these  days  ;  she  was  wanted  at  home, 
8he  said. 

But  all  the  same,  Harry  was  glad 
when  the  time  came  that  he  was  well 
enough  to  return  home  with  his  mother  ; 
for  as  he  regained  strength  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  "  crippled,"  and 
therefore  no  fit  mate  for  Martha,  tor- 
tured him. 

To  Martha,  Harry's  coldness  was  a 
puzzle.  He  had  made  up  his  quarrel 
with  her  about  Charley,  and  she  was 
sure  he  did  not  care  for  Alma.  Be- 
sides, that  young  woman  and  Charley 
were  now  engaged.  She  felt  no  jeal- 
ousy. No !  she  was  only  sure  that 
Harry  was  bewitched.  Cutting  off  his 
leg  had  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
*'  Spen'its  "  in  some  way.  So  she  con- 
fided in  Alma  that  she  was  going  to  the 
"  peller  "  ^  to  get  a  "  charm  "  said  for 
him.  But  Alma,  who  had  heard  from 
Charley  of  Harry's  scruples,  was  able 

I  A  man  who  worked  cures  by  ma^,  and  was 
wise  in  matters  connected  with  witchcraft. 
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to  make  the  reason  of  his  strange  con- 
duct clear.  At  least,  as  clear  as  it 
could  be  made  ;  for  to  Martha's  prac- 
tical nature  the  man's,  sensitive  and 
imaginative,  would  always  be  a  sealed 
book.  But  she  loved  him  all  the  more, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  mystery  to  her. 

'*  I  doan't  see  no  sense  in  u't ;  his 
faace  isn't  hurted  nawthin' ;  awnly  a 
leg  gone.  And  what's  that?  Awnly 
a  boot  less  to  clane  and  shine  up,  and  a 
vamp  ^  less  to  knit  and  mend." 

Alma  stared  stupidly  at  Martha,  as 
was  her  wont  when  her  friend  stated 
any  of  her  queer  "  notions." 

A  few  weeks  later  Martha  walked 
over  to  Harry's  cottage  and  invited  him 
to  escort  her  to  church  on  the  following 
Sunday.  She  wanted  him  to  drive  the 
donkey,  for  she  had  bon*owed  one  and 
a  donkey  cart. 

Harry  consented ;  in  fact,  he  could 
not  refuse  her  so  simple  a  request.  It 
was  true  that  he  shrank  from  making 
^^  a  show  "  of  himself  amongst  aliens, 
for  such  he  considered  the  farm  labor* 
ers  down  at  St.  EndeUion  to  be  ;  but 
as  Martha  wanted  him  he  put  aside  his 
own  wishes  and  consented. 

Martha's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  that 
fell  down  her  plump  cheeks  when  she 
saw  him  climb  into  the  cart.  But  it 
was  not  pity  but  anger  that  caused 
them.  Anger  at  his  obstinacy  in  hav- 
ing so  long  continued  to  be  a  sumpman. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  pity  him  ;  in 
her  eyes  he  was  as  handsome  as  ever, 
and  he  soon  would  be  as  strong  and 
"walk  fine,  by  and  by."  Alma  had 
told  her  of  Harry's  silly  notions,  and 
she  wasn't  going  to  stand  them.  Hence 
the  journey  to  church. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  mid-April, 
and  as  they  descended  the  hill  the  lanes 
on  each  side  of  them  were  covered  with 
primroses  and  violets,  the  lambs'  quer- 
ulous "  baas  "  filled  the  air.  The  sea 
beyond  the  land  was  blue  as  the  skies, 
and  the  air  was  warm  and  soft  to  the 
skin,  as  they  passed  along.  To  Harry 
it  all  spoke  eloquently. 

"  Lamb  'ull  be  cheap  no\^,"  Martiia's 
voice  broke  on  his  ear.  "We  sha^ 
have  some  next  week." 

>  A  sock. 
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"  Lamb  I  Going  to  buy  butcher's 
meat  ?  "  inquired  Harry,  hardly  believ- 
ing his  ears. 

"  Ess  ;  I'm  going  to  have  a  party 
nest  Saturday.  Please  God,"  she  added 
as  an  afterthought. 

No  more  was  said.  Martha  helped 
Hany  out  of  the  cart,  which  she  gave 
in  charge  of  a  lad,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  be  careful  of  the  donkey,  and 
together  they  entered  the  dark,  damp 
old  church.  Harry  was  glad  to  hide 
himself  in  one  of  the  big  square  pews. 
The  service  proceeded  drowsily,  and 
Harry  and  Martha  both  held  the  hand- 
some prayer-book,  and  Harry,  at  least, 
followed  the  service  attentivelv. 

His  heart  was  sore  within  him  ;  he 
could  hardly  feel  thankful  for  his  life, 
now  that  he  could  no  longer  "have 
Martha." 

She  was  so  fresh  and  tempting  to 
look  at,  with  her  rounded  form,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  sparkling  black  eyes.  Her 
dress  was  so  fine,  all  silk,  and  scented, 
too.  Harry  felt  he  had  been  too  fool- 
hardy to  venture  to  church  with  her. 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  the  banns 
were  read  out ;  "  first  time  of  asking," 
"  second  time  of  asking ; "  then  he 
heard :  — 

"Also  between  Henry  Trethowan, 
bachelor,  and  Martha  Chigwin,  spin- 
ster ;  these  are  for  the  third  time  of 
asking.  If  any  of  you  know  any  just 
cause,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

He  looked  at  Martha ;  she  was  smil- 
ing complacently  at  him. 

*'  Ess,  'tis  ours  sure  enoff,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Alma  tauld  me  you  wuddn't 
ask  me  'cause  you  thought  you  was 
crippled.  And  I'd  set  to  have  ee,  so 
soon  as  you  left  off  being  a  sumpman. 
So  there  'tes,  d'ye  see.  And  the  wed- 
ding is  next  Saturday " 

But  Martha  got  no  further;  Harry 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  mined 
kisses  on  her  rosy  face. 

"  But  'tes  in  church,  so  it's  all  right," 
thought  Martha  in  her  "haythenish 
way 


>) 


"But  I  caan't  work,"  Harry  said 
humbly  to  Martha,  as  she  walked  up 
the  long  hill  by  the  side  of  the  donkey 


cart,  in  which  Harry,  poor  fellow,  had 
to  sit  whilst  Martha  trudged. 

"  'Tes  all  right ;  they  do  want  a  gaate- 
tender  up  to  Trevince,  to  live  at  the 
lodge,  and  the  wife  to  do  washin'  and 
ironin'  up  to  the  big  house.  So  as  you 
can  oppen  a  gaate,  and  I  can  wash,, 
why  'twill  do  fittey."  ^ 

Harry's  answer  overwhelmed  Mar- 
tha ;  she  was  too  intensely  practical  to 
understand  Harry.  But  it  all  meant  he 
was  "  her  man,"  and  that  sufficed. 

The  following  Saturday  the  wedding 
took  place  ;  the  first  miner's  wedding 
that  had  been  celebrated  in  St.  Endel- 
lion  for  fifty  years. 

"  But  a  esn't  a  sumpman,  and  that's 
why  we  was  married  there,"  Martha 
always  protested.  But  no  one  took 
any  notice  ;  the  village  people  always 
boasted  what  "  a  braave  sight  the  sump- 
man's  wedding  was,"  and  how  fine  the 
bride  was  dressed,  in  a  pale  blue  silk,, 
with  a  white  lace  necktie,  and  white 
tulle  bonnet  with  orange  blossoms  in  it,, 
white  kid  gloves, -an  embroidery  petti- 
coat, and  white  open-work  stockings, 
with  white  shoes.  Martha  changed 
these  last  in  the  church  porch,  because 
the  church  path  was  too  damp  to  walk 
along  it,  except  in  thick  boots.  Oh^ 
and  a  veil ;  I  forgot  that.  It  was  put 
right  over  the  bonnet,  and  hung  down 
all  round  to  the  bottom  of  her  dress. 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  of  the  feast 
that  followed,  save  that  the  "lamb" 
was  good. 

On  their  arrival  at  their  new  home, 
Martha  told  Harry  of  his  appearance  to 
her  on  the  midsummer  eve,  and  of  hla 
"  turning  of  her  shift." 

And  Harry  concluded  not  to  confess 
it  was  a  trick  —  and  in  that  he  showed 
his  delicacy  —  for  to  Martha  the  mem- 
ory was  still  fraught  with  awe.  Harry 
felt  ashamed  to  remember  that  he  had 
even  "played  a  joke  on  Martha,"  and 
was,  if  anything,  more  devoted  to  her 
than  before,  from  a  feeling  of  remorse. 

"But  I  wuddn't  a  married  ee  ef 
you'd  kept  on  to  being  a  sumpman,'' 
Martha  concluded,  with  a  flash  of  her 
dark  eyes. 

»  "  Fittey  "  —  finely,  properly, 
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"Well,  'twas  worth  losing  a  leg  to 
gain  ee  as  a  wife,  my  dear,"  said  Harry, 
taking  her  into  his  arms  gently,  and 
kissing  her  as  she  stood  by  his  side  in 
their  new  kitchen.        Faria  Risom. 


From  The  New  Review. 
THE  LIMITS  OP  REALISM  IN  FICTION. 

Amonq  the  philosophic  terms  com- 
monly employed  by  the  critics  and  the 
public  on  the  appearance  of  literary 
works  there  are  few  which  are  more  fre- 
quently used,  or  which  have  given  rise 
to  more  discussion  than  "Idealism" 
and  "  Realism."  In  the  strictly  special 
sense  which  they  have  acquired  to-day 
these  terms  are  comparatively  modern, 
although  the  distinction  which  they 
express  has  existed  from  all  time, 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  in 
the  long  ago  gave  voice  to  the  heroic 
and  superhuman  in  legends  of  ancient 
Greek  lore.  Their  work  was  the  work 
of  idealists  —  that  is  to  say,  they  sought 
to  impress  the  spectator  by  means  of 
beauty  rather  than  of  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Menauder,  Theocri- 
tus, or  Longus  composed,  the  one  gen- 
teel comedies,  the  other  two  peasant 
idylls,  they  worked  the  work  of  realists 
— that  is  to  say,  they  were  less  con- 
cerned for  beauty  than  for  truth.  An 
antithesis  between  the  one  aim  and  the 
other  has  always  existed,  and  this  an- 
tithesis is  found  marked  in  the  ai'ts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  still  more  strongly 
than  in  that  of  letters.  In  our  days, 
however,  the.  contrast  has  been  brouglit 
into  sharper  relief  because  in  our  days 
men  have  beijun  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  relation  of  art  to  science.  The 
method  of  observation  having  little  by 
little  remodelled  all  our  conceptions  of 
man  and  nature,  it  was  inevitable  that 
it  should  modify  also  our  conception  of 
art,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifty  years  one  may  discern,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,  a  tendency  to  regard 
truth  rather  than  beauty  in  works  of 
fiction.  It  will  not  be  idle  to  discuss 
the  limit  to  which  this  "  truth  "  can  be 
imported  \nto  literature,  and  to  what 
extent  nncompromising  realists  are  able 


to  carry  out  their  programme,  which 
consists  in  trying  to  introduce  the 
things  of  actual  life  into  works  of  the 
imagination  without  submitting  them 
to  any  preliminary  treatment.  In  this 
nutshell  lies  the  technical  problem  of 
the  limits  of  realism.  There  is  yet 
another  problem  of  which  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  treat,  and  that  is  the  problem 
of  these  same  limits  from  the  standpoint 
of  morals.  This  second  problem  is 
really  closely  bound  up  with  the  other, 
but  it  is  too  vast  and  too  complicated  to 
be  even  touched  in  the  pages  of  a  short 
essay ;  I  mean  the  goo<i  or  evil  influ- 
ence of  a  literary  work  —  a  problem 
which  is  in  itself  almost  insoluble  on 
account  of  the  subjective  factor  which 
is  intermingled  with  it.  Such  a  play  or 
such  a  book  produces  a  beneficial  im- 
pression on  such  and  such  a  person, 
and  a  harmful  one  on  such  and  such 
another.  How  can  one  find  a  touch- 
stone by  which  to  test  influences  so 
pre-eminently  individual  ? 

Keeping  strictly,  then,  to  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  there  is  one  remark 
which  su<?i;ests  itself  at  the  outset  — 
namely,  that  one  whole  class  of  works 
of  fiction  is  forbidden  to  pure  realists  — 
I  mean  that  which  employs  the  form  of 
verse.  Whenever  a  writer  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  a  chariicter,  whether  in.a 
play  or  in  a  recitation,  rhythmical  lan- 
guage, it  is  abundantly  evident  that  ho 
does  not  reproduce  the  language  of  real 
life.  And  yet  this  rhythmical  language , 
when  it  is  employed  by  a  8hakespeai-c, 
a  Racine,  or  a  Goethe,  gives  the  reader 
the  liveliest  impression  of  reality.  This 
is  the  most  irrefutable  arsjument  which 
can  be  advanced  against  the  out-and-out 
realistic  theorists  by  those,  and  I  am  of 
the  number,  who  believe  that  art  does 
not  reproduce  nature  by  imitating  and 
copying  it,  but  by  interpreting  it.  An 
exact  transcript  of  real  language  is  not 
necessary  to  give  an  impression  of  real 
language.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  set  foiTns  of  verse  even  add,  in 
certain  cases,  to  this  impression,  and  this 
opens  out  a  wide  field  of  theory,  reaching 
from  the  Iliad  to  "  Enoch  Arden,"  and 
from  Theocritus  to  Burns  and  Words- 
worth, an   impregnable  barrier  reared 
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before  the  doctrines  t)f  strict  realism  that 
notation  of  human  speech  is  only  made 
truthfully  when  made  literally. 

These  out-and-out  realistic  theorists, 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  above,  have 
perceived  clearly  enough  this  initial 
difficulty.  They  have  solved  %  it  by 
ignoring  it.  They  declare  that  litera- 
ture in  verse  must  be  considered  as  a 
work  of  imagination  pure  and  simple, 
and  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
a  truly  scientific  method  of  observation. 
They  proscribe  wholesale  all  works  in 
prosodical  form,  without  perceiving  the 
colossal  mutilation  of  that  theory  which 
they  themselves  proclaim  without  ceas- 
ing. Thus  they  restrict  the  art  of  fic- 
tion to  the  theatre  and  novels.  In 
France  this  was  the  pet  theory  of  one 
very  great  writer,  Stendhal,  and  of  one 
who  can  scarcely  be  called  even  passa- 
ble, namely  Champfleury,  both  of  whom 
were  passionately  enamored  of  truth. 
As  far  as  the  first  of  these  two  classes 
of  literature  is  concerned  —  namely,  the 
drama  — it  requires  no  very  subtle 
thought  to  perceive  that  the  reproduc- 
tion of  actual  life  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue necessitates  just  as  much  of  the 
conventional  as  does  the  versified  form. 
To  illustrate  my  point  let  us  consider 
on  the  one  hand  the  time  which  a  con- 
versation of  a  serious  nature  covers  in 
real. life,  and  on  the  other,  a  conversa- 
tion of  like  importance  on  the  stage. 
One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  its  dura- 
tion never  is  and  never  could  be  the 
same.  The  performance  of  the  longest 
play  does  not  last  more  than  four  or 
five  hours,  and  the  action  which  it  has 
lo  portray  would  always,  in  real  life, 
extend  over  a  period  infinitely  longer. 
The  dramatic  author,  however  great  a 
realist  he  may  be,  is  bound  to  deal  with 
time  just  as  artists  deal  with  a  land- 
scape. He  must  keep  his  perspective, 
and  literary  perspective  can  only  be 
attained  by  suppression  and  condensa- 
tion. There  is  a  second  wall  against 
which  the  pure  realist  runs  his  head. 
The  art  of  fiction  is  not  only  unable 
always  to  convey  the  intonation  of  a 
spolcen  word,  but  it  is  unable  to  record 
all  the  words  spoken.  It  is  under  the 
necessity  of  eliminating  an  almost  in- 


calculable number  of  useless  phrases, 
so  as  to  record  only  those  which  are 
essential  —  which  are  typical  and  sig- 
nificant. And  since  this  work  of  selec- 
tion presupposes  an  artistes  judgment 
in  him  who  selects  and  this  judgment 
itself  entails  a  certain  departure  from 
realism,  we  may  assert  that,  ex  hypo- 
tJiesi^  a  work  dramatic  in  form  can 
never  be  completely  realistic,  but  that, 
however  exact  it  be,  it  presents  but  a 
counterfeit  of  life,  and  not  life  itself. 

The  limitations    of  realism  are  not 
less  apparent  in  the  art  of  romance, 
which,  however,  seems   better  able  to 
portray  life  with  accuracy  and  without 
almost  transforming  it.    If  we  examine 
successively  the  four  piincipal  kinds  of 
romance  —  that    of    manners,    that   of    , 
character,  that  of  adventure,  and  that 
of    psychological    analysis  —  we    shall 
find  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  four 
which  can  claim  to  give  a  thoroughly 
exact   reproduction    of    reality.      The 
romance  of  manners,  which  comes  the 
nearest,  although  it  appears  to  repro- 
duce real  life  exactly,  yet  meets  with 
this  difiSculty  :  that  it  is  obliged  to  limit 
the  number  of  types  in  which  it  em- 
bodies its  observations.      But  in  real 
life  these  types  are  not  limited.     The 
general  characteristics  which  constitute 
what  is  called  the  manners  of  a  class 
at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular 
country  are  spread  over  a  number  of 
individuals,  who  all,  like  the  separate 
leaves  of  the  same  tree,  differ  in  their 
resemblance    to    one  another.      Here, 
again,  the    writer  finds   himself  com- 
pelled to  pick  and  choose,  fin  the  same 
way  he  must  select  if  he  wishes  to  draw 
character,  for  the   most  striking  indi- 
vidualities which  he  meets  in  real  life 
are  incomplete  in  some  points.      And 
they  present,  too,  a  complexity  which 
prevents  their  being  entirely  harmoni- 
ous within  themselves.    An  ambitious 
man  is  not  ambitious  at  all  moments, 
nor  does  he  combine  in  himself  every 
conceivable    form    of   ambition.     The 
avaricious    man  is  only  avaricious    of 
some  things,  and  his  avarice,  even  if  it 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the  very  subsoil  of 
his  nature,  does  not  prevent  him  from 
giving  place  to  other  passions  and  ad- 
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mitting  other  cares.  *  Besides,  the  overt 
acts  through  which  a  character  reveals 
itself  do  not    show  the  whole  of  that 
character.     They  are  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  an  inward  working  into 
which  the  writer  can  only  penetrate  by 
guess-work,  and  to  say  by  guess-work 
is  to  say  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination 
and  by    personal   investigation.      The 
same  necessary  use  of  choice  and  in- 
terpretation governs  romances   of  ad- 
venture also.    Although  real  life  affords 
dramas  the  intensity  and  singularity  of 
which  surpass  all  that  the  brain  of  man 
has  imagined,  yet    these    dramas   are 
worked  out  under  conditions  which  the 
most  scrupulous  realism  is  powerless  to 
reproduce.    How,  for  instance,  in  the 
space  of  one,  two,  three,  or  even  ten 
volumes  can  all  the  trivial  incidents  be 
recorded  which  go  to  make  up  tragic 
events,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  frame 
on  which  these  events  are  embroidered? 
Where   is  the  uncompromising  real- 
ist who  could  transfer  to  his  page  all 
the    sleepings    and    wakings,    all    the 
meals  —  the  whole  physiological  life,  in 
fact,  of  the  charactei*s  whose  actions  he 
portrays  ?    Here,  too,  perspective  and 
sifting    are    necessary,  as    perspective 
and  sifting  are  necessary  to  the  writer 
of  analytical  romance  who  desires  to 
note  the  stages  of  moral  disease.     The 
task  of  showing  all  the  thoughts  which 
crowd  a  human  brain  even  in  the  space 
of  an  hour  would  be  as  impossible  to 
carry  out   as  that  of   showing  all  the 
individuals  of  a  class  of    society,    all 
the  phases  of  a  character,  or  all   the 
events  of  a  life.    The  conclusion,  then, 
to  be  derived  from  these  few  thoughts 
is  that  the  art  of  fiction  always  implies 
a  process  of  transformation.     In  this 
power  both  of  elaborating  and  manipu- 
lating reality  dwells  the  talent  peculiar 
to  each  writer.     Realistic  art  is  that  in 
which  the  writer's  taste  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  choosing  those  points  which 
give  the  most  vivid  impression  of  the 
incidents  of  e very-day  life.     But  what 
most  often  happens  is   that  he   gives 
literary    shape    to    impressions    which 
differ  widely  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer.     However  anxious  the  nov- 
elist may  be,  such  men   as  Flaubert, 


Tourgenieff,  M^rrim^e,  for  example,  to 
merge  his  personality  in  that  of  his 
characters,  it  is  none  the  less  inevitable 
that  he  feels  on  occasion  such  and  such 
an  impulse  instead  of   such  another, 
and  it  is,  consequently,  not  less  inevi- 
table that  a  word,  or  emphasis  on  some 
one  point  instead  of  on  another,  a  turn 
of  a  sentence,  should  reveal  this  feel- 
ing.    Thus  in  "Madame  Bovary"  all 
the    spleen    of   a   romanticist    chafing 
against    bourgeois    dulness  appears    in 
every    page.    Thus    also    in   the"Co- 
mddie  Humaine"  worship  of  force,  a 
passionate  devotion  to  philosophic  sys- 
tems, is  continually  manifesting  itself. 
This  is  another  limitation  of  realism, 
and  insuperable  in  exact  proportion  as 
the  personality  of  the  writer  .intrudes 
itself  into  the  fac  simile  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  construct.    There  is  nothing 
really  to  be  said,  therefore,  about  real- 
istic literature.     It  is  nothing  but  im- 
pressions of  life  copied  with  more  or 
less  genius  by  each  several  artist.    All 
are  legitimate  so  long  as  they  are  sin- 
cere, and  their  importance   is  gauged 
by  the  greater  or  less  aflfinity  of  the 
artist's  soul  with  those  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  other  men.    The  true 
realist  is  not  he  who  reproduces  more 
or  less  exactly  this  or  the  other  detail, 
but  he  who,  when  he  tells  his  thoughts, 
his  emotions,  his  dreams,  finds  that  he 
has  told  the  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
dreams  of  a  large  number  of  men,  like 
himself,  but  unthinking  and  inferior. 
Looked    at  from   this  point   of    view, 
idealism   and    realism  are    scarcely  to 
be   distinguished  from  each  other,  for 
if  every  idealist  work  is   based   upon 
reality,   every  realistic   work    depends 
for  its  existence  on  the  mind,  that  is  to 
say,  the  particular  ideal  of  the  artist 
who  composes  it.    Thus  these  distinc- 
tions are  not  admissible,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  serve  to  express  vague  ten- 
dencies ;  whenever  one  tries  to  derive 
from  them  a  positive  doctrine  one  finds 
that  the  facts  are  ajminst  it.     It  were 
best  not  to  shackle  talent  by  any  exact 
formula,  but  in  this  matter,  too,  to  re- 
spect   the    sacred    mysteiy  which    all 
through  nature  enshrouds  the  power  of 


creation. 


Paul  Bourget. 
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There  are  certain  minds  over  which 
unsolved  problems  exercise  a  strong 
fascination,  and  it  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  decipherment  of  the 
Etruscan  inscriptions  has  been  attacked 
time  after  time  in  our  restless  century. 
Each  fresh  worker  in  the  field  believes 
that  he  has  at  last  discovered  the  key 
to  these  mysterious  texts,  unmindful  of 
the  ill-success  of  his  predecessors  and 
of  the  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

That  the  Etruscan  language  should 
have  remained  so  long  undeciphered 
seems,  indeed,  a  slur  on  the  philological 
science  of  our  age.  But  the  fault  has 
not  lain  with  philological  science  or  its 
professors.  The  materials  have  been 
wanting  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  true  that  about  three  thousand  in- 
scriptions have  been  discovered,  but 
with  a  few  exceptions  they  consist  of 
little  more  than  proper  names.  Apart 
from  the  famous  Cippus  Perusinus,  a 
monument  discovered  at  Perugia,  which 
contains  forty-six  lines  of  text,  they 
are  merely  the  shortest  of  short  me- 
monals  of  the  dead.  The  Etruscan  epi- 
taph did  not  indulge  in  pious  wishes  or 
a  description  of  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Nevertheless  the  persistent  labor  of 
generations  of  scholars  has  not  been 
altogether  in  vain.  With  the  help  of 
some  bilingual  (Latin  and  Etruscan) 
inscriptions  about  twenty  words  and 
grammatical  forms  have  been  made  out 
with  certainty,  while  a  couple  of  dice 
found  at  Vulci  have  given  us  the  names 
of  the  first  six  numerals.  What  we 
thus  know  of  the  Etruscan  language 
places  it  in  a  category  by  itself.  Every 
attempt  to  compare  it  with  the  known 
languages  of  the  world,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  has  been  a  failure.  Words 
like  klan^  son  ;  sekh^  daughter ;  puia^ 
wife  ;  and  avil^  year,  have  been  sought 
in  vain  in  other  tongues.  So  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  the  language  of  Etru- 
ria  was  a  waif  of  an  otherwise  extinct 
family  of  speech. 

This  of  itself  would  explain  the  in- 
ability of  modern  scholars  to  interpret 
the    Etruscan    texts.      The     Etruscan 


alphabet  can  be  read  with  as  much  ease 
as  the  alphabet  of  llome  ;  the  words 
of  a  text  are  usuallv  divided  from  one 
another  by  means  of  points,  and  yet 
the  meaning  of  these  words  cannot  be 
fixed.  Like  the  geologist  who  comes 
to  a  "fault"  in  the  strata  he  is  exam- 
ining, so  in  Etruscan  the  philologist 
finds  a  linguistic  "  fault "  —  a  language 
which  refuses  to  be  compared  with  any 
other  that  is  known  to  hmi. 

A  discovery  lately  made  by  Professor 
Krall,  of  Vienna,  has  removed  the  first 
difficulty  which  stands  in  our  way.  It 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decipher  the  Etruscan  language 
because  the  materials  for  doing  so  are 
insufficient.  Three-fourths  of  an  an- 
cient Etruscan  book,  written  on  linen, 
has  been  discovered ;  and  discovered, 
moreover,  in  the  most  unlikely  of  places 
—  the  coffin  of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

The  mummy  was  brought  from  Egypt 
some  forty  years  ago  by  an  Austrian 
traveller,  and  deposited  after  his  death 
in  the  Museum  of  Agram.  When  un- 
rolled it  was  found  that  the  linen  bands 
which  were  wrapped  round  it  were  cov- 
ered with  written  characters.  They 
were  examined  in  1867  by  Brugsch 
Pasha,  who  imagined  them  to  be  Ethi- 
opic  ;  and  in  1877  by  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton, who  suspected  that  they  were 
Nabathean  !  It  was  reserved  for  Pro- 
fessor Kmll  to  point  out  that  the  char- 
acters were  the  well-known  letters  of 
the  Etruscan  alphabet,  and  that  the 
words  they  embodied  occurred  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Etruria. 

Professor  KralPs  disco verj*^  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  1891.  Since  then 
he  has  been  occupied  in  transcribing 
the  text,  portions  of  which  are  difficult 
to  read,  and  in  determining  the  order  in 
which  the  fragments  should  be  ar- 
ranged. The  result  of  his  work  has 
now  been  published  by  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Vienna.^  His  memoir  is 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  discovery, 
and  contains  a  transliteration  of  the 
text,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the 
linen  wrappings,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  experts  on  the  condition  of  the 

1  Die  Etruskischen  Mumionbinden  det  AKramor 
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linen  and  the  character  of  the  ink. 
Part  of  the  memoir  is  devoted  to  the 
removal  of  any  doubts  that  may  be  felt 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered book. 

The  text  originally  contained  twelve 
columns,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  been  preserved.  More  than  two 
hundred  lines  of  it  remain,  including 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  work.  It  was 
divided  into  sections  or  chapters,  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  spaces, 
and  the  single  words  are  separated  by 
means  of  points. 

It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  long  be- 
fore the  problem  of  Etruscan  decipher- 
ment is  solved.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  words  which  occur  in  the  newly 
discovered  book  are  met  with  in  the 
inscriptions,  more  especially  in  the 
Cippus  Perusinus,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  the  same  phnujes  and  words 
are  repeated,  shows  that  the  text  must 
be  of  a  ritualistic  nature.  Indeed,  this 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  names  of  certain  Etruscan  divin- 
ities, but  also  by  that  of  a  word  which 
is  already  known  to  signify  a  *' ghost" 
or  "spirit,"  and  of  another  word,  a 
lengthened  form  of  which  appears  in  a 
bilingual  inscription  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  haruspex. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in 
the  newly  found  fragment  of  Etruscan 
literature  we  have  one  of  those  semi- 
religious,  semi-magical  works  for  which 
Etruria  was  celebrated.  Etruria  was 
the  home  of  augury  and  divination,  and 
it  was  from  Etruria  that  Rome  derived 
its  pseudo-science  of  omens,  and  its 
pretension  to .  read  tlie  future  in  the 
flashes  of  the  lightning  or  the  entrails 
of  a  victim.  The  great  Etruscan  work 
on  divination  was,  we  are  told,  con- 
tained in  twelve  books,  the  reputed 
author  of  which  was  the  culture-god 
Tages,  the  offspring  of  the  ploughed 
earth.  It  may  be  that  in  the  book 
whose  fragments  have  been  so  unex- 
pectedly discovered  in  the  wrappings  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy,  we  have  before 
us  one  of  these  lost  books. 

At  all  events,  it  would  seem  that  the 
inscribed  wrappings  were  folded  round 
the   mummy  not  without  a  purpose. 


The  Egyptians  buried  with  their  dead 
chapters  from  an  ancient  ritual,  the 
recitation  of  which  by  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  ensured  him  a  safe  passage 
through  the  lower  world.  The  refer- 
ences in  the  Etruscan  book  to  the 
hintkuy  or  ghost,  go  to  show  that  the 
Etruscans  also  possessed  a  similar  work, 
and  that  in  Egypt  they  followed  the 
Egyptian  custom  in  burying  it  with  the 
dead. 

However  that  may  be,  th6  fact  that 
the  book  was  written  on  linen  has  a 
special  interest  for  students  of  Roman 
antiquity.  We  learn  from  Livy  that 
the  ancient  books  of  religion  and  au- 
gury which  were  preserved  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Moneta,  there  to  be  consulted  in 
moments  of  danger  and  difficulty,  were 
similarly  inscribed  on  linen.  AVliat 
these  libri  lintH  were  like  we  now 
know ;  though  the  Roman  books  per- 
ished centuries  ago,  a  specimen  of  the 
Etruscan  originals,  of  which  the  Roman 
books  were  but  copies,  has  been  pre- 
served to   us   by  the  friendly  soil  of 

Egypt. 

The  mummy  around  which  the  linen 
was  wrapped  was  that  of  a  woman,  and 
the  gilding  of  the  face  and  shoulders 
proves  it  to  belong  to  the  Greek  or 
Roman  period.  As  Etruscan  was  still 
read  and  spoken  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  an  Etruscan  book 
could  have  found  its  way  to  Egypt  at  a 
time  when  Etruria  and  Egypt  alike 
formed  part  of  a  single  empire. 

The  decipherment  of  the  Etruscan 
language  may  appear  at  firet  sight  to 
have  but  little  bearing  on  the  general 
knowledge  of  mankind.  To  recover  the 
relics  of  a  lost  language,  or  to  interpret 
the  fragments  of  a  superstitious  ritual, 
may  seem  little  more  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  philologist's  curiosity.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Etruria 
played  an  important  part  in  moulding 
the  early  destinies  of  Rome,  and  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  Roman 
race.  Etruscan  kings  once  ruled  at 
Rome,  and  its  religion  was  permeated 
by  Etruscan  beliefs.  The  development 
of  the  Roman  character  was  largely  due 
to  the  religious  influences  which  were 
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derived  from  the  Etruscan  ritual.  The 
outward  ceremonies  of  religion  entered 
80  completely  into  the  conduct  of  polit- 
ical affairs  that  we  should  hardly  be 
going  too  far  if  we  affirmed  that,  with- 
out Etruria,  Roman  history  would  have 
been  very  different  from  that  which  it 
actuallv  was.  It  was  from  Etruria  that 
the  augur  and  the  haruspex  came,  and 
the  augur  and  haruspex  were  hardly 
less  powerful  than  the  consul  or  the 
general  in  war. 

Who  can  tell  to  what  extent  Etruscan 
ideas  influenced  the  culture  of  ancient 
Home,  and  through  Rome  the  culture 
of  our  own  days  ?  If  we  are  ever  to 
know,  it  must  be  through  the  discovery 
and  decipherment  of  the  lost  literature 
of  the  Etruscan  haruspices.  Then  only 
shall  we  be  able  to  say  what  exactly 
were  the  Etruscan  elements  in  Roman 
religion  and  civilization,  who  were  the 
deities  that  Rome  borrowed  from  Etru- 
ria, what  were  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  Roman  religion  which  had  an  Etrus- 
can origin,  and  what  portions  of  the 
Latin  language  were  taken  from  an 
Etruscan  source. 

Art,  unfortunately,  gives  us  but  little 
help  in  answering  these  questions.  The 
soil  of  ancient  Etruria  is  covered  with 
tombs  which  have  yielded  us  number- 
less examples  of  Etruscan  art,  and  en- 
abled us  to  trace  it  in  all  its  branches 
through  several  centuries  of  growth. 
In  the  Museum  of  Bologna  we  may  see 
copies  of  the  paintings  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  were 
adorned,  some  of  them  representing 
scenes  of  daily  life,  as  well  as  objects 
of  necessity  or  luxury  of  every  kind, 
from  the  bronze  statue  to  the  articles 
of  a  lady's  toilet.  But  with  few  excep- 
tions the  art  is  wholly  exotic.  It  has 
been  borrowed,  like  the  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, from  abroad,  though  modified  in 
Etruria,  and  to  a  certain  extent  adapted 
as  it  were  to  Etruscan  ideas. 

The  most  original  portion  of  Etruscan 
art  is  its  early  bronze  work.  Whoever 
has  once  seen  the  tall,  lank,  ungainly 
bronze  figures  which  represent  Etrus- 
can warriors  of  the  sixth  century  before 
our  era  will  not  easily  forget  them. 
But  even  these  figures  have  been  in- 


spired by  Greek  models.  It  is  only  the 
rude  workmanship  and  form  which  are 
of  native  manufacture. 

In  fact,  the  Etruscans  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Japanese  of  antiquity. 
They  were  intensely  imitative,  though 
with  all  their  love  of  imitation  they 
preserved  a  strong  individuality  of  their 
own.  The  hideous  demons  who  pursue 
the  dead  with  hammers  of  stone  or 
iron,  the  buskins  with  upturned  toes 
like  those  worn  by  the  figures  of  Hit- 
tite  art,  are  so  many  signs  that  the 
artist  remained  Etruscan  even  while 
endeavoring  to  imitate  most  faithfully 
the  products  of  Greek  genius. 

We  can  follow  the  art  of  Etruria 
through  three  stages  of  growth.  The 
s^olden  treasure  of  the  so-called  Resru- 
lini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri,  the  an- 
cient Caere,  takes  us  back  to  days  when 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  influence 
was  strong  in  Italy.  The  combined 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  patterns  so 
dear  to  the  Phoenician  artist  found  a 
home  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  But  the 
Oriental  infiuence  felt  iu  Etmria  was 
equally  felt  at  the  time  in  the  Greek 
world,  and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to 
determine  how  much  of  it  was  derived 
by  the  Etruscan  artist  directly  from  the 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian,  how  much 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Greek. 
The  pretty  cornelian  scarabs  character- 
istic of  Etruria  are  really  Greek  imita- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  the 
universe. 

What  we  may  term  the  Oriental  pe- 
riod of  Etruscan  art  was  of  no  long 
duration.    It  was  succeeded  by  the  pe- 
riod of  Greek  influence.     Legend  told 
how  Demaratos  of  Corinth  fled  to  Etru- 
ria with   Greek  potters    and  a    Greek 
painter,  and  how  he  thus  introduced 
into  his  adopted  country  the  elements 
of    Greek    culture.      Whether   or   not 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  the  fact 
remains    that    Etruria   passed   perma- 
nently under  the  influence  of   Greek 
art.    Its  potteiy  is  Greek ;  its  bronze- 
work  is  Greek ;  its  painting  is  Greek ; 
its  statuary  —  such  as  it  was — is  Greek  ; 
and  with  the  painted  figures  on   the 
vases  came  the  letters  of  the   Grofk 
alphabet.     At  first  Etruscan  art  main- 
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tained  its  native  mannerism,  and  in 
some  cases,  as,  for  example,  the  black 
hucchero  pottery  of  Chinusi  and  else- 
where, its  native  mode  of  manufacture  ; 
but  as  time  went  on  the  foreign  influ- 
ence grew  ever  stronger,  until  at  last 
Etruscan  art  became  nothing  more  than 
a  provincial  reproduction  of  the  art  of 
Greece.  This  is  the  third  and  last 
stage  in  its  development,  or  perhaps 
we  ought  itither  to  say  its  downward 
course  of  imitative ness. 

Whether  or  not  future  excavation 
will  reveal  to  us  an  age  when  the  Etrus- 
can artist  had  not  yet  gone  to  the  for- 
eigner for  the  models  of  his  work,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  The  excavations  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bologna  have 
brought  to  light  certain  tombs  which 
may  be  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  which 
exhibit  artistic  designs  that  remind  us, 
however  distantly,  of  that  of  Mykense. 
Indeed,  a  series  of  bronze  buckets  and 
bands  of  wooden  cists  has  been  discov- 
ered, which  arc  encircled  with  curious 
rows  of  figures,  and  form  a  bridge  be- 
tween prehistoric  Italy  and  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  Tyrol. ^  It  is  even 
possible  to  trace  a  continuous  line  of 
prehistoric  art  from  northern  Italy  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Save  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  from  thence  perhaps  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  But 
archseological  science  is  as  yet  only  at 
the  beginning  of  its  discoveries  in  this 
region  of  Europe,  and  consequently 
cannot  speak  except  in  doubtful  tones. 

Our  way  would  be  clearer  if  we  could 
be  sure  that  Etruscan  merchants  took 
part  in  the  amber  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic  seas 
in  prehistoric  days.  Dr.  Schliemann 
found  beads  of  Baltic  amber  at  Mykense, 
and  an  amber  bead  was  discovered  last 
summer  on  the  site  of  Lachish  in 
southern  Palestine  along  with  objects 
which  belong  to  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth Egyptian  dynasty  (b.c.  1400). 
But  we  do  not  know  at  present  when 
the   Etruscans   entered  Italy,  or  from 

1  Ckipies  vlll  be  fomid  in  Oberziiier*8  "  I  Beti," 
Borne,  1883,  plates  Y.  »qq.  The  "  Euganean  "  and 
other  inscriptions  of  northern  Italy  are  given  in 
Paoll's  *'  Inschriften  nordetruskischen  Alphabets,*' 
Lei psrig,  1885,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  snooessf  ul 
etsays  at  decipherment  ever  made^ 


what  part  of  the  world  they  migrated. 
It  is  true  that  a  people  called  Tursha 
are  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments as  taking  part  with  Sardinians, 
Teukrians,  and  other  populations  of  the 
coastlauds  of  *'the  north,"  in  a  naval 
invasion  of  Egypt  about  B.C.  1200.  But 
the  identification  of  the  Tursha  with 
the  Tyi-senians  or  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy 
is  questionable,  and  it  is  equally  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Tyrrhenians  were  one  and  the  same. 
At  all  events  we  are  told  by  Dionysios 
of  Halikarnassos  that  the  proper  name 
of  the  Etruscans  was  Basena. 

The  classical  world  was  divided  on 
the  subject  of  the  original  home  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  old  dispute  is  still 
continued  by  modern  scholars.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  maintained  that  they  were 
a  northern  people  who  descended  into 
Italy  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  in  whom  we  may  see  the  bronze- 
age  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  and  Aus- 
trian lakes.  Etruscan  monuments  have 
been  found  in  the  Tyrol,  and  MOmmsen 
appeals  to  the  fact  that  the  great  cities 
of  ancient  Etruria  were  built  inland  as 
a  proof  that  the  Etruscans  could  not 
have  reached  Italy  by  sea.  On  the 
other  hand  the  prevalent  view  among 
the  antiquarians  of  the  classical  world 
was  that  they  came  from  Asia  Minor, 
Lydia,  more  especially,  having  been 
their  primitive  seat.  This  is  also  the 
view  which  seems  to  have  gained  most 
acceptance  among  the  ethnologists  of 
to-day,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
covery made  seven  years  ago  by  two 
French  scholars  in  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos.  Here  a  sepulchral  monument  was 
found,  on  which  the  head  and  spear 
of  a  warrior  were  engraved  together 
with  two  inscriptions.  The  inscrip- 
tions proved  to  be  Etruscan,  though 
some  of  the  words  presented  slightly 
different  forms  from  those  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Etruria  proper.  It  has 
accordingly  been  assumed  that  the  mon- 
ument testifies  to  the  existence  of  an 
Etruscan-speaking  population  in  Lem- 
nos  in  early  days,  and  thus  to  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Etruscan  people  in  JEgcan 
lands.    The  conclusion,  however,  dos's 
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not  necessarily  follow,  since  the  tomb- 
stone might  have  1)een  raised  to  the 
memory  of  some  Etruscan  pirate  who 
had  made  his  way  to  the  ^gean  Sea. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  tlie  dialectic 
character  of  the  words  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  favor  of  the  theory  which  re- 
gards it  as  really  the  memorial  of  an 
Etruscan  colony.^ 

Whether  we  shall  ever  know  with 
certainty  the  original  home  of  the 
Etruscan  race  is  for  the  future  to  de- 
cide. Discoveries  follow  so  rapidly  one 
upon  the  other  nowadays  that  the  ques- 
tion may  already  be  on  the  point  of 
being  answered.  Who  could  have 
dreamed  a  few  years  ago  that  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  would  be  brought  to 
light  in  an  island  of  the  ^gean,  or  that 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  Etruria 
would  now  be  in  our  hands,  written  on 
linen  by  a  scribe  to  whom  Etruscan  was 
a  living  tongue  ?  We  know  now  at  any 
rate  what  the  'Minen  books"  looked 
like  which  formed  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  primitive  Bome,  and  it  cannot 
be  long  before  the  decipherment  of  the 
newly  discovered  text  will  reveal  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  sacred  lore  which 
exercised  so  profound  an  influence  on 
the  history  of  Bome,  and  through  Bome 
upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

^  For  the  inaoription  of  Leixmos,  see  Br^al  in  the 
**  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hell^nique,"  vol.  x., 
1886 ;  Bngge,  "  Der  Ursprung  der  Etrusker,'*  Chri»- 
tiania,  1886;  and  more  especially  Paul!,  "Bine 
▼orgrieohisohe  Innchrift  yon  Lenino«,"  Leipzig, 
1886. 


From  MacmUlan*8  Magazine. 
LANDOR.! 

There  might  be  a  worse  occupation 
for  some  proficient  in  the  lighter  kind 
of  critical  or  miscellaneous  writing  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  list  of  opinions  and 
sayings  which,  in  other  than  Herodo- 
tean  sense,  it  is  not  now  lawful  to  utter 

1 1.  Imaginary  Gonyersations,  by  Walter  Sayage 
Landor;  edited  by  0.  O.  Cmmp,  in  six  yolnmes. 
London,  1891. 

2.  Poems,  Dialogues  in  Verse,  and  Epigrams,  by 
Walter  Sayage  Landor ;  edited  by  G.  O.  Cnimpf  in 
two  yolumes.    London,  1892. 


concerning  certain  famous  writers.  Lan- 
dor would  come  in  for  a  good  share  of 
that  list.  That  the  critics  admire  the 
author  of  the  "Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions "  and  that  the  public  does  not ; 
that  he  is  an  example  of  classical  as  op- 
posed to  romantic  writing  ;  that  he  will 
dine  late,  but  that  the  room  will  be  well 
lighted  and  the  guests  select ;  that  he 
was  partly  a  philosopher  and  partly  a 
schoolboy  ;  that  he  was  like  Boythom  ; 
that  he  was  not  like  Boythorn  ;  that  he 
veas  a  better  writer  of  ornate  prose  than 
De  Quincey  ;  that  he  was  not  so  good  a 
writer  of  ornate  prose  as  De  Quincey ; 
these  and  a  good  many  other  things  re- 
quire no  more  saying.  If  they  are  said, 
let  us  by  all  means  take  off  our  hats  to 
them  as  the  French  wit  did  in  similar 
case  ;  but  let  us  not  repeat  them,  if  we 
can  help  it.  The  illustration  of  the 
dining-room  especially,  though  it  be 
Lander's  own,  is  a  most  treacherous 
one.  It  necessarily  begets  in  the  quoter 
a  secret  sense  that  he  is  one  of  the  select 
guests,  that  the  room  has  been  lighted 
for  Mm  at  the  late  and  sacred  hour. 
The  contrast,  too,  of  philosopher  and 
schoolboy  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  like  all  such  theories,  which 
are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  universally, 
as  delusive  as  tliey  are  tempting  and  as 
barren  as  they  are  facile. 

It  is  an  interesting,  though  perhaps 
in  some  little  degree  an  idle,  question 
to  enquire  whether  that  popularity,  at 
least    that   real  popularity  which   the 
critics  prophesy  and  implore  for  Landor 
will  ever  come.     If   it  be  comincr  it 
ought  to  come  now,  for  Mr.   Crump's 
eight  volumes  leave  none  of  the  old  ex- 
cuses open  to  the  slippery.    It  was  true, 
till  this  edition  appeared,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  get  at  Landor's  work.    John 
Forster's,  which  is  still  the  only  com- 
plete or  nearly  complete  edition  of  Lan- 
der's   entire    writings,    was    decidedly 
cumbrous  and  not  very  comely  ;  nor  is 
it  any  longer  to  be  easily  or  cheaply 
^  ought.    Mr.  Crump's  edition  is  cheap, 
A^andsome,  handy,  and  generally  desii^ 
able.     He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;n  giving  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
numerous  various  readings,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  quarrel  with  his  own  intro- 
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duction  and  notes,  which  are  not  of  the 
overwhelming  kind  now  brought,  once 
more  into  fashion.  If  people  will  not 
now  read  Landor,  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  him  which  does  not  easily  let 
itself  be  read  by  the  general,  and  which 
is  only  to  be  forgiven  by  the  real,  stu- 
dent of  letters. 

In  no  purely  critical  disquisition  on 
Landor  can  it  be  now  necessary  to  say 
very  nmch  about  his  life.     It  is  rather 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Colvin  did  not  prefix  a 
shoit  biography  to  his  excellent  selec- 
tion in  the  Golden  Treasury  Series,  a 
^selection    which,  while    it    may    have 
made  Landor  better  known  in  a  way, 
has  also,  I  suspect,  acted,  and  will  act 
AS  a  bar  to  his  being  known  in  his  com- 
plete works.    He    came    of  Warwick- 
shire folk,  affluent  and  respectable,  and 
he  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  entail. 
I  fear  that,  to  call  things  by  their  plain 
names,  he  was  but  an  ill-conditioned 
youth.     He  appears  to  have  behaved  at 
Bugby  like  a  kind  of  Guy  Livingstone 
whose  forte  should  have  been  scholar- 
ship rather  than  flirting,  though  Landor 
was  a  bit  of  a  flirt  too  in  his  way.    Hav- 
ing gone  up  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
he  was  sent  down,  before  he  had  been 
in  residence  a  year,  for  flring  into  an- 
other man's  windows.    There  is  nothins; 
very  awful  in  that  for  an  undergraduate, 
and  I  have  known  it  done  by  persons 
of  great  excellence.     But  Landor  did 
not  make  the  matter  better  by  equivo- 
cating when  charged  with  the  crime  ; 
or  by  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that 
the  recipient  of  his  shot  was  a  ''Tory 
who  entertained  servitors  ;"  or  by  re- 
jecting all  overtures  of  restoration,  like 
a    sulky    child.      That     his    escapade 
brought  him  into  difficulties  with  his 
father  involves  no  discredit   to  either 
side  ;   but  the  fact  tbat  the  officers  of 
the  Warwickshire  Militia  threatened  to 
resign  their  commissions  in  a  body  if 
he  received  one,  is  more  questionable, 
even    though    the    alleged    cause    was 
merely  the  violence  of  the  young  man's 
political  opinions.    Of  the  intercessions 
of  a  fair  Miss  Lyttelton  for  him,  and  of 
his  wanderings  in  Wales,  of  his  fore- 
gatherings  with  lanthe  (that  is  to  say 
Jane)  and  lone  (that  is  to  say  Miss 


Jones),  of  his  coming  into  his  property 
and  his  volunteering  to  Spain,  of  his 
difficulties  with  the  English  representa- 
tives there,  and  his   exchange   of  his 
inheritances  in  Warwickshire  for  a  wil- 
derness in  Wales,  there  is  no  room  to 
speak    here.    Yet    one    of   his  Welsh 
friendships,  that  with  the  Aylmer  fam- 
ily, cannot  be  passed  in  silence,  for  it 
resulted  in  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
lines  in  the  world's  poetry.    He  mar- 
ried, in  1811,  a  girl  sixteen  years  younger 
than  himself,  and  one  cause   of  their 
subsequent  dissensions  seems  to  have 
been  her  habit  of  reminding  him  of 
the  difference.    But  his  marriage  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  troubles  at  Llan- 
thony  ;  though  his  troubles  at  Llanthony 
may  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
those  of  his  marriage,  by  substituting 
exile  and  wandering  with  no  very  abun- 
dant means  for  the  easy,  affluent  life 
which    the  bride  may   have  promised 
herself.     It  would  be  hardly  possible 
for  any  one  to  behave  more  foolishly 
than  Landor  did  at  Llanthony.    That 
he  burdened  the  estate  heavily  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  it,  and  then  wasted 
money  on  its  improvement  till  he  was 
all  but  ruined,  is  nothing.     That  is  the 
usual  fate  of  men  of  letters  when  they 
take  to  managing  estates.      It  is  less 
pardonable  that  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  quarrel  with  everybody,  the  bishop, 
the  judges,  the  lord  lieutenant,  his  ten- 
ants, and  their  lawyers  in  a  manner 
which  it  is  almost  too  complimentary  to 
call  childish.      I  at    least   cannot   see 
anything    engaging  in    a  man  of  ripe 
age,  who,  when  the  bishop  had  left  a 
letter    unanswered,    magnificently    re- 
marks, "  God  alone  is  great  enough  for 
me  to  ask  anything  of  twice  ;  "   who 
avails  himself  of  the  formal  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury   to  present  personally 
an  attorney  and  tax-surveyor  who  had 
offended  him,  and  who,  when  the  lord 
lieutenant  had  after  this  exploit  declined 
to  put  him  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  pesters  the  lord  chancellor  to  do 
so  and  winds  up  by  saying  that  he  "  will 
now  never  accept  anything  that  can  be 
given   by    ministers    or    chancellors." 
This  sort  of  thing  —  this  sort  of  cross 
between  imitation-Quixotry  and  the  he- 
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roics  of  a  Frenchman  on  the  stage  or 
in  the  tribune  —  is  too  petty  to  be  even 
amusing,  and  too  silly  to  be  even  piti- 
able. 

Before  long,  however,  he  was  duly 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  devices. 
He  fled  the  country  under  stress  of  both 
civil  and  (for  he  had  thrashed  one  of* 
his  foes)  criminal  proceedings,  and  from 
1814  to  1835  lived,  save  for  a  very  short 
time,  abroad  and  chiefly  at  Fiesole. 
The  events  of  this  long  stretch  of  his 
life  were  much  the  same  as  before  it 
began,  and  ended  by  serious,  and  ulti- 
mately final,  quarrels  with  his  wife  ; 
they  were  also  diversified  by  other  quar- 
rels with  his  neighbors,  with  the  meek 
if  astute  Italian  authorities,  with  his 
friends,  with  everybody.  When  the 
final  rupture  with  his  family  came  he 
travelled  for  some  time,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  at  Bath,  where  another 
sojourn  of  about  the  same  length  (1837- 
1858)  was  abruptly  ended  by  another 
quarrel.  The  painful  story  of  the  way 
in  which,  as  a  man  of  eighty-three,  he 
had  to  fly  from  England  once  more  in 
order  to  escape  the  results  of  an  action 
for  a  gross  libel  on  a  lady,  has  been 
told  with  somewhat  unintelligible  reti- 
cence by  Mr.  Forster,  and  rather  more 
clearly  by  Mr.  Colvin.  The  last  stage 
of  this  long  and  strange  history  was 
comparative  peace,  thanks  chiefly  to 
Robert  Browning.  Landor  was  estab- 
lished in  Florence  under  proper  care, 
the  breach  with  his  family,  except  at 
the  very  last  with  his  younger  children, 
proving  hopeless  ;  and  spent  his  last 
lustrum  pretty  happily,  though  he  suf- 
fered from  some  of  the  inevitable  out- 
rages of  time.  He  died  on  September 
17th,  1864,  having  nearly  reached  the 
age  of  ninety.  It  is  a  curious  but  nec- 
essary postscript  to  the  stormy  record 
of  his  domestic  life  that  almost  all 
his  numerous  friends  (even  those  with 
whom  he  sometimes  quarrelled)  de- 
scribe him  with  one  accord  as  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  kindest,  the  most 
generous,  and,  when  he  was  not  in  one 
of  his  furious  rages,  the  gentlest  and 
most  considerate  natures  that  ever  man 
had.  Nor  is  this  testimony  in  the  least 
limited  to,  or  conditioned  by,  his  cir- 


cumstances. Just  after  his  flight  from 
Bath,  when  a  comparison  of  his  condi- 
tion to  Lear's  might  seem  not  extrava- 
gant, much  earlier  when  his  strength 
was  unimpaired  and  he  was  in  no  sense, 
except  for  his  own  follies,  an  object  of 
pity,  the  testimonials  are  quite  as  uni- 
form, and  are  given  by  persons  of 
the  most  diverse  characters  in  every  re- 
spect. If  anybody  who  ever  really 
knew  Landor  disliked  him,  I  think  that 
no  literary  record  exists  of  the  dislike. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  reading  over  again 
Landor's  voluminous  poetical  work,  to 
decide  on  the  exact  reasons  which  have, 
with  the  large  majority  of  readers, 
relegated  it  to  the  upper  shelf.  It  is 
almost  never  bad ;  it  is  at  times 
extremely  good.  The  famous  passages 
which  lighten  the  darkness  of  '^  Grebir  " 
and  ^'  Count  Julian "  are  unstaled  in 
their  atti*action  by  any  custom.  You 
may  read  "  Rose  Aylmer  "  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  with  the  certain  effect  of 
that  ^'divine  despair"  which  inspires, 
and  is  inspired  by  only,  the  greatest 
poetry.  *'Dirce,"  and  the  companion 
passage  which  Aspiisia  sent  to  Cleone, 
are  equally  sure  of  their  own  effect. 
But  Landor  is  by  no  means  obliged  to 
rely  on  half-a-dozen  purple  passages 
like  these.  His  enormous  total  of 
verse,  which  if  printed  with  the  usual 
luxuiy  of  new  poetry  (a  separate  page 
for  even  the  smallest  piece  and  not 
more  than  twenty  lines  or  so  of  the 
longest  on  any),  would  fill  volumes  by 
the  dozen  or  score,  never  for  long  fails 
to  yield  something  altogether  out  of  the 
common.  From  the  unequal  and  mote- 
like crowd  of  the  lanthe  trifles  to  the 
long  "  Hellenic  "  and  dramatic  or  semi- 
dramatic  pieces,  the  same  rule  holds 
good.  With  Landor  you  can  never 
read  long  before  coming  to  the  '^  flash* 
ing  woixls,  the  words  of  light ; "  and 
the  light  of  the  flash  is  always  distinct 
and  not  like  that  of  any  other  poetical 
star.  If  he  is  too  ^^  classical,"  he  is 
not  more  so  than  many  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  especially  Jonson 
whom  he  most  resembles,  and  whom, 
perhaps  from  a  vague  sense  of  likeness, 
he  rather  under>'alues  and  belittles. 
His  quality,  from  its  intense  peculiar- 
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ity,  is  exactly  the  quality  which  bribes 
the  literary  student.  His  passion  is 
not  unreal ;  his  sense  of  beauty  is  ex- 
quisite ;  his  power  of  expressing  it  is 
consummate  ;  and  yet  he  is  not,  at  legist 
to  some  readers,  interesting  as  a  whole. 
They  have  to  gird  themselves  up  to 
him ;  to  get  into  training  for  him  ;  or 
•else  to  turn  basely  to  the  well-known 
pieces  and  re-read  (he  did  not  like  "  re- 
read," by  the  way,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  he  allowed  us  to  "relege") 
these  only. 

The  reasons  of  this  are  probably 
reasons  of  combination.  Landor  has 
accumulated  different  and  even  contra- 
dictory claims  to  the  honor  of  remain- 
ing unread,  in  a  fashion  which  might 
seem  to  be  allowable  in  one  whose 
quest  after  unpopularity  was  so  osten- 
tatiously intentional.  The  very  schol- 
arly poets  are  usually  rather  scant 
producers  ;  he  is  enormously  volumi- 
nous. The  dealers  in  epigrams 
and  short  lyrics  rarely  attempt  long- 
breathed  poems  ;  Landor  by  turns  rains 
epigram  (using  that  word  in  its  proper 
sense)  with  the  copiousness  of  a  whole 
anthology,  and  pours  out  a  steady 
stream  of  narrative  or  dramatic  stuff 
with  the  ceaseless  flow  of  Spenser. 
Those  two  stout  volumes,  crammed  with 
poems  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  are  full  of 
delight  for  the  few  who  really  like  to 
read  poetry.  Let  us  permit  ourselves 
''  Sortes  Landorianee"  and  open  one  of 
the  pair  without  even  looking  to  see 
which  it  is.  We  open  on  "  Dry  Sticks," 
certainly  not  a  promising  place  to  open, 
;uid  find  these  verses  :  — 

'Tis  pleasant  to  behold 

The  little  leaves  unfold 
Day  after  day,  still  pouting  at  the  sun, 

Until  at  last  they  dare 

Lay  their  pure  bosoms  bare  — 
Of  all  these  flowers,  I  know  the  sweetest 
one. 

Quite  trifling  verses  perhaps,  but  as- 
suredly not  written  in  a  quite  trifling 
style.  You  may  open  a  hundred  vol- 
umes of  verse  as  they  come  fresh  from 
the  press  and  not  find  one  with  that 
style-mark  on  it.  Yet  somehow  the 
stoutest  devotee  of  style  may  be  smit- 
ten with  hideous  moments  of  scepticism 


when  reading  Landor.  Few  men  in 
our  days,  or  in  any  days  at  all  near 
them,  have  had  such  a  faculty  of  em- 
balming in  the  self-same  amber  beau- 
tiful things,  things  presentable,  and 
things  absolutely  trivial  and  null.  All 
the  defects  of  the  classical  and  "  mar- 
moreal" style  are  perceived  when  we 
come  to  such  a  thing  as  this, — 

Better  to  praise  too  largely  small  deserts 
Than  censure  too  severely  great  defects. 

That  has  most  eminently  the  fault  of 
phrase-making.  It  is  a  great  question 
whether  even  what  is  true  in  it  is  worth 
saying,  and  it  is  a  greater  question  still 
whether  the  larger  part  of  it  is  not 
false.  It  is,  moreover,  especially  liable 
to  the  pitiless  treatment  to  which 
Thackeray  subjected  another  aphorism 
of  the  same  kind.     Why  not, — 

Better  to  praise  too  largely  great  deserts 
Than  censure  too  severely  small  defects  ? 

Or,- 

Better  to  praise  too  scantily  great  deserts 
Than  censure  over  mildly  small  defects  ? 

Or  in  short  a  dozen  other  truisms  or 
paradoxes  or  what  not  of  the  same  easy 
kind  ?  It  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of 
the  "classical"  form  that  it  adapts 
itself  with  the  most  delusive  submis- 
siveness  to  almost  any  matter.  The 
opposite  style  (call  it  romantic,  rococo, 
or  what  you  will)  is  at  least  saved  from 
this  exasperating  liability  ;  and  when 
Herrick  or  Donne  is  not  superlatively 
good,  the  one  or  the  other  is  frankly 
bad. 

If  we  turn  from  Landor's  shorter 
poems  to  his  longer  we  shall  find,  in 
different  matter  and  in  different  meas- 
ure, the  same  merits  and  the  same 
defects.  The  poet  with  whom  it  is  per- 
haps most  natural  to  compare  him  is 
Mr.  William  Morris.  It  is  indeed  al- 
most impossible  for  any  one  who  knows 
the  two  not  to  think  of  the  "  Hellen- 
ics "  and  the  "  Acts  and  Scenes  "  when 
he  reads  the  "Life  and  Death  of 
Jason"  and  the  "Earthly  Paradise." 
Nor  is  it  a  very  diflicult  thing  to  sepa- 
rate the  comparative  merits  and  defects 
of  the  two.  Mr.  Morris  cannot  pretend 
to  Landor's  dignity,  precision,  and  last- 
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ing  certainty  of  touch.  He  abounds  in 
surplusage  ;  he  is  often,  if  not  exactly 
slipshod,  loose  and  fluid  ;  his  singing 
robe  is  not  girt  up  quite  tight  enough, 
and  he  tends  to  the  garrulous.  But  he 
is  always  interesting ;  he  has  the  gift 
of  story,  he  carries  us  along  with  him, 
and  the  journey  is  always  easy  and 
sometimes  exciting.  Landor,  though 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  voluble  as  the 
later  poet,  has  an  air  of  the  utmost 
economy,  proportion,  and  rigor.  His 
phrase,  if  sometimes  rather  long,  is 
screwed  to  concert-pitch  ;  he  never 
apparently  babbles  ;  there  is  a  show, 
however  modem  his  subject,  of  classical 
severity  about  him.  Yet  Landor  can 
be  exceedingly  longwindcd,  and  does 
not  often  succeed  in  being  very  inter- 
esting. iSovf  there  are  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, especially  of  poetr}',  in  which 
interest  is  only  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. But  I  can  hardly  conceive  any 
one,  except  in  the  way  of  paradox, 
maintaining  that  either  drama  or  narra- 
tive ranks  among  the  kinds  which  pos- 
sess, and  sometimes  abuse,  this  august 
and  dangerous  privilege. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Landor's 
voluminous  prose  arc  much  the  same  ; 
especially  in  the  chief  division  of  that 
prose,  the  vast  aggregate  of  the  con- 
versations, into  which  he  preferred  to 
throw  such  work  of  his  as  was  not 
veree,  while  as  has  been  seen  even  his 
verse-work  had  a  tendency  to  assume 
the  same  guise.  He  seems  indeed 
never  to  have  been  quite  at  home  in 
any  other.  Perhaps  he  cannot  in  any 
case  be  ranked  high  as  a  critic  ;  but  his 
exercises  in  that  kind,  when  couched 
in  conversational  form,  are  at  any  rate 
much  more  readable  than  the  so-called 
criticisms  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his 
works,  which  are  either  desultory  jot- 
tings in  the  nature  of  annotations,  or 
else  worked  into  a  continuous  form 
which  is  stiff  and  lifeless.  In  fact  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  Landor  could 
possibly  have  succeeded  in  regular  his- 
tory or  essay,  narrative  or  disquisition. 
His  egotism  (using  the  word  in  no  un- 
favorable sense)  was  so  intense  that 
only  the  egotistic  forms  of  literature,  as 
I  think  we  may  without  unfairness  call 


the  conversation  and  the  letter,  really 
suited  him.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  letter  did  not  suit  him  even  better 
than  the  conversation. 

He  himself,  however,  preferred  the 
conversation,  and  he  has  probably  left 
us  the  largest,  most  varied,  and  most 
elaborate  collection  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. Lucian  surpasses  Landor  as 
much  in  variety  of  literary  excellence 
as  he  excels  Plato  in  range  and  diver- 
sity of  subject ;  but  the  whole  bulk  of 
Lucian's  dialogues  would  not,  I  should 
think,  exceed,  if  it  would  equal,  a  vol- 
ume and  a  half  of  the  size  whereof 
Landor's  fill  five.  Fontenelle  (who  for 
the  last  century,  and  periiaps  longer, 
has  been  too  much  undervalued)  falls 
into  a  lower  rank  than  any  of  the  other 
three,  while  Erasmus  (the  only  fifth  to 
be  set  beside  these)  is,  though  greater 
than  Fontenelle,  inferior  to  Landor, 
and  still  more  to  Plato  and  Lucian,  in 
literary  faculty.  In  some  respects  Plato 
of  course  stands  alone  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
favorable  symptom  of  Landor's  own 
capacities  that  he  evidently  did  not  like 
him.  Plato  at  any  rate  is  the  first  of 
all  those  who  have  written  or  ever  will 
write  •conversations.  The  only  counter 
claim  which  Landor  can  put  in  against 
his  superiority  in  dignity  of  matter  and 
in  mastery  of  style,  is  the  greater  variety 
of  his  own  subjects.  There  is  indeed 
one  other  claim  which  he  might  urge, 
though  it  is  an  illegitimate  one  at  best, 
the  fuller  revelation  of  personalit}'. 
We  know  from  the  works  that  go 
under  his  name  very  little,  hardly  any- 
thing, of  Plato.  From  the  next,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  me  next  greatest,  series 
of  dialogues  we  know  a  good  deal, 
though  in  an  indirect  way,  of  Lucian. 
But  from  the  third  we  know  almost 
everything  of  Landor.  Given  the  con- 
versations as  the  authentic  data,  and 
such  things  a^  early  troubles  at  college, 
an  unsatisfactory  marriage,  ample 
means,  uncongenial  surroundings,  for- 
eign residence  and  the  like  for  conjec- 
tural, assistance,  any  novelist  who  knew 
his  business  could  depict  the  life  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor  almost  exactly 
as  it  happened. 

The  caution   of  the    author   to   the 
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reader,  "  Avoid  a  mistake  in  attributing 
to  the  writer  any  opinions  in  tins  book 
but  what  are   spoken  under  his  own 
name,"    is    interesting   but   infantile. 
We    always    know,  we  always   should 
know  if  we    knew  nothing  else  about 
him,  from  the   constant  presence  of  a 
common  and  unmistakable  form  when 
Landor  is  putting  Landor's  opinions  in 
the  mouth  of  no  matter  who  it  may  be. 
If  this  to  some  extent  communicates  a 
charm  to  the  various  and  voluminous 
work  concerned,   it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  also  imparts  a  certain  monotony 
to  it.     Greek  or  Boman,  mediaeval  or 
modem,  political  or  amatory,  literary  or 
miscellaneous,  the  conversations  simply 
convey    in    stately  English,   the    soon 
well  known  and  not  exceedingly  fresh 
or  wide  ranging  opinions  of  the  author 
on.  mundane    things,    with    occasional 
and  not  particularly  happy  excursions 
into    things    divine.      We    know    that 
when  any   person   of  the    other   sex, 
especially  if  she  be  very  youthful,  ap- 
pears, she  will  herself  deliver   senti- 
ments of  an  amiable  but  rather  giggling 
and  missish  mixture  of  archness  and 
innocence,  while  the  interlocutor  who 
more    particularly    represents    Landor 
will  address  her  and  speak  of  her  in  the 
style  of  a  more  cultivated,  gentlemanly, 
and  gifted    Mr.   Tupman.    We    know 
that   if  politics  are  in  question,  espe- 
cially recent  politics,  the  sentiments  of 
a  generous  but   republican  schoolboy 
will  equally  appear.     If  the  subject  is 
literature,  woe  to  any  one  who  speaks 
ill  of  Southey  or  good  of  Gilford.    Woe 
again   to   any  one  who   speaks   ill   of 
Milton  ;  but  let  nobody  speak  good  of 
him  except  in  the  particular  way  which 
is  satisfactory  to  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor.     We  must  always   speak  well  of 
Dr.  Parr,  for  he  was  a  friend  of  ours  ; 
and  we  exchanged  scholarship  and  po- 
liteness with  him  when  Warwickshire 
militia  would  have  none  of  us.    But  we 
must  not   speak  ill    of   Dr.   Johnson, 
though  he  was  a  Tory  and  a  Church- 
man ;  for  he  was  a  Warwickshire  man 
and    therefore    a   veiy  honest  fellow. 
Down  with  the  wretch    Pitt  (against 
whom  we  took  a  grudge  when  we  knew 
nothing  about  politics),  with  the  ribald 


Canning  (who  was  an  Oxford  man  and 
a  scholar  like  ourselves,  but  very  suc- 
cessful when  we  were  not  quite  that), 
with  the  villain  George  the  Third,  who 
was  a  king  and  whose  countenance  did 
not  please  us.  We  do  not  like  lords, 
but  if  we  happen  to  know  any  particu- 
lar lord  and  he  is  polite  to  us,  or  has 
pretty  daughters  with  euphonious 
names,  or  is  related  to  or  connected  in 
some  way  with  our  own  family,  and  has 
not  quarrelled  with  us,  let  us  speak  of 
him  and  his  with  a  sweet  and  rotund 
mouth.  If  anybody  dares  to  interfere 
with  our  comfort,  whether  at  Llan- 
thouy  or  Fiesole,  in  Paternoster  Row 
or  elsewhere,  let  us  attend  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  literary  justice  by  gibbeting  the 
fellow  in  as  Dantean  a  manner  as  we 
can  manage.  But  when  there  is  noth- 
ing of  this  disturbing  kind  concerned , 
and  when  our  heart  is  full  (as  it  veiy 
often  is)  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, and  our  head  (as  it  generally  is 
when  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  inordinate 
heat)  lull  of  the  great  wisdom  and  the 
stately  fame  of  the  ancients,  let  us 
write  with  that  pen  which  is  almost 
always  a  golden  one,  as  very  few  En- 
glishmen had  written  before  us,  and  as 
hardly  one  has  written  since. 

I  hope  this  summary  is  not  too  flip- 
pant ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  unjust.  An  easy  way  of  justify- 
ing it  would  be  to  go  through  all  the 
conversations  and  characterize  each  as 
we  went.  It  would  cost  little  trouble  ; 
it  would,  without  the  pains  of  general- 
izing for  one  moment,  All  up  as  much 
space  as  could  possibly  be  allowed  by 
the  most  indulgent  editor  ;  and  it  would 
save  at  least  some  readers  the  trouble 
of  reading  Landor  for  themselves,  or  at 
least  of  reading  more  of  him  than  Mr. 
Colvin  has  given.  I  do  not  wish  to- 
avert  a  single  reader  from  Mr.  Colvin  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  send  some  to  Lan- 
dor himself. 

The  conversations  are  full  of  de» 
lightful  things,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
any  fit  reader  to  attempt  them  without 
discovering  these  things.  Let  the  sub- 
ject admit  of  any  description  of  natural 
scenery,  9,ny  dream-scene  (Landor's 
dreama  ^re  ^^^^  nearly  if  not   quite 
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unapproached),  any  passao;e  dealing 
with  the  greater  and  simpler  emotions, 
any  reflection  on  the  sublime  common- 
places of  life,  and  Landor  is  almost 
entirely  to  be  depended  upon.  It  does 
not  matter,  it  never  with  him  matters 
much,  what  the  nominal  subject  is  ; 
the  best  things  written  in  connection 
with  it  are  sure  to  be  fine  and  may 
very  likely  be  superb.  In  the  "Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia"  (which  indeed  is  not 
conversation  in  form  but  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  it),  in  "The  Pen- 
tameron,"  in  many  of  the  classical  dia- 
logues, and  in  not  a  few  of  the  literary 
men  the  author  will  be  found  quite 
at  his  best.  The  famous  "Epicurus, 
Leontium,  and  Ternissa"  probably 
shows  him  at  almost  his  very  best,  and 
at  very  nearly  his  very  worst.  In  the 
dialogues  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
I  should  say  (and  not  in  the  least  be- 
cause I  generally  disagree  with  the 
political  views  there  expressed)  that  he 
is  at  his  very  worst.  For  politics  is, 
after  all,  an  eminently  practical  sci- 
ence, and  of  the  practical  spirit  Landor 
had  literally  nothing.  His  only  plan 
was  to  put  more  or  less  odious  or  ridicu- 
lous statements  in  the  mouths  of  per- 
sons with  whom  he  does  not  agree,  to 
mop  and  mow  at  them,  or  to  denounce 
them  in  Ciceronian  strains  of  invective. 
The  infallible  test  of  a  political  writer, 
I  think,  is  the  reflection,  "  Should  I  like 
to  have  this  man  on  my  side  or  not  ?  " 
For  my  part  whenever  I  read  Landor^s 
political  utterances  I  say,  "Thank 
Heaven  I  he  is  on  the  other." 

The  dialogues  of  famous  women  are 
in  the  same  way  flawed  by  that  artificial 
and  namby-pamby  conception  of  the 
female  character  which  has  already 
been  touched  upon  ;  while  the  miscel- 
laneous conversations  obviously  defy 
analysis  as  a  whole.  The  author  has 
left  nothing  better  than  some  of  them, 
such  as  the  long,  curious,  unequal,  but 
admirable  "  Penn  and  Peterborough  ; " 
while  in  others  he  sinks  almost  below 
the  level  of  rational  thought.  "Lonl 
Coleimne,  Kev.  Mr.  Bloombury,  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Swan  "  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  "Examination."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  of  whom  ^^  The 


Duke  de  Bichelieu,  Sir  Firebrace  Cotes, 

Lady  G ,  and  Mr.   Normauby "  is 

worthy.  "  The  Emperor  of  China  and 
Tsing-ti "  is  probably  the  very  worst  of 
all  the  imitations  of  Montesquieu  ;  and 
on  at  least  some  others  as  harsh  a  judg- 
ment would  have  to  be  passed  if  they 
were  critically  judged  at  all. 

There  are,  however,  few  writers  on 
whom  it  must  be  more  repugnant  to 
any  lover  of  literature  to  pass  harsh 
judgments,  because  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  have  themselves  combined 
such  an  intense  love  for  literature  with 
such  noble  practice  in  it.  For  the  two 
things  are  by  no  means  always  com- 
bined, and  Wordsworth  is  far  from 
being  the  only  great  writer  who  may 
be  said  to  have  had  a  very  lukewarm 
affection  for  any  writings  but  his  own. 
And  the  quality  of  production  is  in 
Lander's  case  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  peculiarity.  On  all  happy  occa- 
sions when  his  hand  is  in,  when  the 
right  subject  is  before  him,  and  when 
he  is  not  tempted  away  from  it  into  the 
indulgence  of  some  whim,  into  the 
memory  of  some  petty  wrong,  into  the 
repetition  of  some  tiresome  crotchet, 
he  manages  language  literally  as  a 
great  musician  manages  the  human 
voice  or  some  other  organ  of  sound. 
The  meaning,  though  it  is  often  noble, 
is  never  the  first  thing  in  Landor,  and 
in  particular  it  is  quite  useless  to  go  to 
him  for  any  profound,  any  novel,  any 
far-reaching  thought.  The  thought  is 
at  best  sufiicient,  and  it  very  frequently 
is  that ;  but  it  seldom  makes  any  tax 
upon  even  the  most  moderate  under- 
standing, and  it  never  by  any  chance 
averts  attention  from  the  beauty  and 
the  finish  of  the  vesture  in  which  it  is 
clothed.  The  famous  dreams  which 
close  "The  Pentameron"  are  things 
of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tire. 
Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  in  English  does 
prose  style,  while  never  trespassing 
into  that  which  is  not  prose,  accompany 
itself  with  such  an  exquisite  bannoay 
of  varied  sound ;  nowhere  is  there  such 
a  complicated  and  yet  such  au  easily 
appreciable  scheme  of  verbal  music. 
The  sense  is,  as  has  been  said,  just 
sufficient ;  it  is  no  more ;  it  is  not  la 
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Itself  peculiarly  arresting.  Although 
the  sentiment  is  heartfelt,  it  is  not  ex- 
tremely passionate.  But  it  is  perfectly 
and  exactly  married  to  the  verbal  mu- 
sic, and  the  verbal  music  is  perfectly 
and  exactly  married  to  it.  Again,  it  is 
a  whole  ;  if  not  perhaps  quite  flawless, 
yet  with  flaws  which  are  comparatively 
unimportant.  It  does  not  consist,  as 
"  fine  "  writing  too  often  does,  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  more  or  less  happy 
phrases,  notes,  or  passages  strung  to- 
gether. It  is,  as  I  have  called  it,  a 
*' scheme;"  a  thing  really  deserving 
those  terms  from  the  science  of  actual 
music  which  have  been  so  frequently 
and  tediously  abused  in  literary  criti- 
cism. Moreover  the  qualities  which 
exist  pre-eminently  in  this  and  other 
great  passages  of  Landor  appear  every- 
where on  smaller  scales  in  his  prose. 
It  is  never  safe,  except  when  he  at- 
tempts the  comic,  to  skip  a  single  page. 
Anywhere  you  may  come  across,  in  ^y% 
words  or  in  ^wq  hundred,  the  gi-eat 
Landorian  phrase,  the  sentence  cun- 
ningly balanced  or  intentionally  and 
deftly  broken,  the  paragraph  built  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  para- 
graph is  a  structure  and  not  a  heap, 
the  adjective  wedded  to  its  proper  sub- 
stantive, not  indulging  in  unseemly 
promiscuity,  the  clause  proceeding 
clearly  and  steadily  to  the  expression 
of  the  thought  assigned  to  it.  What- 
ever deficiencies  there  may  be  in  Lan- 
dor (and,  as  has  been  and  will  be  seen, 
they  are  not  few)  he  is  seldom  if  ever 
guilty  of  the  worst  and  the  commonest 
fault  of  the  ornate  writer,  a  superabun- 
dance of  ornament.  Of  his  two  con- 
temporaries who  tried  styles  somewhat 
similar  in  point  of  ornateness,  Wilson 
constantly  becomes  tawdiy,  while  De 
Quincey  sometimes  approaches  tawdri- 
ness.  Of  this,  nearly  the  worst  of  lit- 
erar}'  vices,  Landor  was  constitutionally 
almost  incapable ;  and  his  models  and 
methods  had  converted  his  natural  in- 
aptitude into  a  complete  and  absolute 
immunity.  He  is  sometimes,  especially 
in  his  fits  of  personal  dignity  and  scorn, 
a  little  too  stately  for  the  subject  —  the 
jokes  of  our  rude  forefathers  on  the 
CastHian  strut  may  recur  to  us.    He  is, 
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alas  I  when  he  unbends  this  pride,  too' 
often  clumsily  and  even  indecently 
gamesome.  But  with  tawdriness,  even 
with  indulgence  in  literary  frippery,. he 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  chained.  In 
this  respect,  and  perhaps  in  this  respect 
only,  his  taste  was  infallible.  His  good 
angel  was  fatally  remiss  in  its  warnings 
on  many  points  wherein  such  taste  is 
concerned,  but  in  this  never. 

If  we  set  ourselves  to  discover  the 
particular  note  in  Landor  which  occa- 
sions these  discords  we  shall  find  it  I 
believe  in  a  quality  which  I  can  only 
call,  as  I  have  called  it,  silliness. 
There  are  other  great  men  of  letters 
who  have  as  much  or  even  more  of  the 
quality  of  childishness  ;  but  that  is  a 
different  thing.  Lafontaine  and  Gold- 
smith are  the  two  stock  examples  of 
childishness  in  literary  history ;  and 
childish  enough  they  were,  almost  inex- 
cusably so  in  life.  But  when  we  find 
them  with  pen  in  hand  we  never  think 
of  them  as  of  anything  but  very  clever 
men.  Landor  alone,  or  almost  alone, 
has  written  like  an  angel  and  like  poor 
Poll,  and  written  like  both  at  once. 
Hazlitt  was  quite  as  wrongheaded  as 
Landor,  and  much  more  bad-blooded. 
Peacock  was,  at  any  rate  in  his  earlier 
years,  as  much  the  slave  of  whimsical 
crazes.  Coleridge  was  as  unpractical. 
His  own  dear  friend  Southey  had  al- 
most as  great  a  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  things  and  estimates  of  the  study 
to  the  estimates  and  the  things  of  the 
forum.  De  Quincey  was  even  more 
bookish  and  unworldly.  But  even  in 
passages  of  these  men  with  which  we 
least  agree  we  do  not  find  positive  silli- 
ness, a  positive  incapacity  to  take  the 
standpoint  and  the  view  of  a  full-grown 
man  who  has  or  ought  to  have  mingled 
with  and  jostled  against  the  things  of 
the  world  and  of  life.  We  do  find  this 
in  Landor.  His  apologists  have  admit- 
ted that  he  was  always  more  or  less  of 
a  schoolboy  ;  I  should  say  that  he  was 
always  more  or  less  of  a  baby. 

The  time-honored  Norman  definition 
of  a  man  is  '^  One  who  fights  and  coun- 
sels." Landor  had  in  almost  super- 
abundant measure  that  part  of  man 
which  fights ;  he  was  abnormally  defi- 
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cient  in  the  paxi  which  counsels.  In 
some  cases  where  taste  (of  certain,  not 
of  all  kinds),  scholarship,  poetic  inspira- 
tion, chivalry  (again  of  certain  kinds), 
and  the  like  could  supply  the  place  of 
judgment  and  ratiocinative  faculty,  he 
has  done  nobly,  even  without  taking 
into  account  that  matchless  gift  of  ex- 
pression which  never  deserts  him  for 
long  together.  But  in  any  kind  of  rea- 
soning proper  he  is  as  an  infant  in 
arms ;  and  in  that  faculty  which, 
(though  sometimes  it  be  divorced  from 
it)  comes  nearest  to  the  ratiocinative, 
the  faculty  of  humor,  he  is  almost  as 
defective.  Here  I  know  there  is  great 
difference  and  discrepancy  between 
those  who  should  agree ;  but  I  shall 
boldly  avow  that  I  think  Landor's  at- 
tempts both  at  humor  and  at  wit  for 
the  most  part  simply  deplorable,  as 
deplorable  as  his  idol  Milton's.  Some 
pei'sons  whom  I  respect,  as  well  as 
others  whom  I  do  not,  have  professed 
to  see  a  masterpiece  of  humor  in  "  The 
Examination  of  William  Shakespeare." 
If  by  a  majority  of  competent  critics  it 
is  admitted  that  it  is  such,  I  must  be  a 
heretic,  yet  at  least  a  heretic  who  can 
rejoice  in  Aiistophanes  (whom  Landor 
did  not  wholly  like),  in  Lucian  (in 
whom  he  saw  much  banter  and  some 
wisdom  but  little  wit),  in  Rabelais  (of 
whom  he  knew  little  and  whom  he 
evidently  did  not  like  even  so  much  as 
he  liked  Aristophanes),  in  Swift  (at 
whom  he  is  always  girding  and  grudg- 
ing), in  Fielding  (whom  he  seldom  or 
never  mentions),  in  Thackeray  (of 
whom,  though  Landor  was  his  contem- 
porary and  survived  him,  I  think  as 
much  may  be  said),  and  divers  others. 
The  fact  is  that  the  entire  absence  of 
proportion  in  matter,  so  strangely  con- 
trasted with  his  excellent  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  style,  which  characterized 
Landor  appears  in  this  matter  of  the 
humorous,  not  perhaps  more  strongly 
but,  more  eminently  than  anywhere 
else.  It  was  not  that  humorous  ideas 
did  not  visit  him,  for  they  did  ;  but  he  did 
not  in  the  least  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  He  mumbles  a  jest  as  a  bull; 
dog  worries  or  attempts  to  worry  a  rat 
when  he  is  set  to  that  alien  art    His 


three  sets  of  models,  the  classics,  the 
English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Italians  (for  of  French, 
German,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Spanish, 
as  well  as  of  large  tracts  of  English,  he 
knew  but  little)  had  each  in  them  cer- 
tain evil  precedent  suggestions  for  a 
jester.  Landor  with  unerring  infelicity 
seized  on  these,  combined  them,  worked 
them  fully  out,  and  produced  things 
very  terrible,  things  which  range  from 
the  concentrated  dreariness  of  the 
"Examination"  and  the  conversation 
between  Pitt  and  Canning  to  the  smaller 
Hashes-in-the-pan  of  joking  dulness 
which  are  scattered  about  his  writings 
'paasim. 

Another  thing  which  is  extremely 
noticeable  about  Landor  is  the  marvel- 
lously small  difference  between  h]& 
poetry  and  his  prose.  Except  again 
Milton  (an  instance  ominous  and  full 
of  fear)  and  perhaps  Wordsworth,  I 
know  no  other  English  writer  of  the 
first  class  of  which  this  can  be  said. 
But  Landor  has  versified,  or  almost 
versified,  some  of  his  actual  conversa- 
tions, and  has  left  explicit  declaration 
that  not  a  few  of  his  poems  are  simply 
conversations  in  verse.  He  would  have 
us  believe  that  verse  was  his  amuse- 
ment, prose  his  serious  business  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  began,  and  for  years 
continued  to  write  nothing  but  verse 
for  publication  in  any  lasting  form. 
And  of  the  vast  stores  of  work  (forty  or 
fifty  thousand  lines  of  verse  and  some 
three  thousand  large  and  closely  printed 
pages  of  prose)  which  remain  to  his 
credit,  the  verse  might  almost  always 
be,  according  to  the  old  trick,  '' uu- 
rhymed "  and  made  into  prose,  with 
but  slight  alterations  ;  the  prose,  with 
certain  allowances  for  greater  exuber- 
ance and  verbosity,  in  parts  might  with 
hardly  greater  trouble  be  arranged  into 
Landorian  verse.  The  sententious,  in- 
tense, rhythmical  phrase  is  the  same  in 
both ;  the  poetical  intuition  of  sighta 
and  sounds,  and  other  delights  of  sense ^ 
is  not  more  obvious  in  one  than  in 
the  other.  The  absence  of  continuous 
logical  thought  is  not  greater  here  than 
there  ;  the  remoteness  from  what  may 
be  called  the  sense  of  business  is  alwaya 
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the  same,  whether  the  syllahles  in  a 
line  be  limited  to  ten  at  most,  or  may 
run  on  to  as  many  as  the  limits  of  the 
page  will  admit.  Although  he  was 
conscious  of,  and  generally  avoided  the 
mistake  of  introducing  definitely  poetic 
rhythm  into  prose,  it  is  astonishing  how 
close  is  the  resemblance  of  a  short  stave 
of  his  verse  to  a  sentence  of  his  prose. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  among  other  things, 
that  his  form  of  verse  is  as  compared 
with  that  of  others  a  rather  severe 
form,  while  his  prose  is,  compared  with 
that  of  others,  rather  tiorid.  It  is  owing 
to  this  that,  while  some  of  the  very 
happiest  efforts  of  his  vei*se  have  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  the  ancient 
epigram,  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
efforts  of  his  prose  have  in  the  proper 
sense  an  idyllic  character. 

And  so  we  have  in  Landor  an  almost 
unmatched  example  of  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  style  by  itself.     To  at- 
tempt once  more  to  narrow  down  the 
reasons  of  both,  I  should  say  that  they 
lie  in  his  having  had  nothing  particular 
to  say  with  a  matchless  faculty  for  sa}'- 
ing  anything.    When  the  latter  faculty 
is  exercised  sparingly  on  the  former  de- 
fect, we  often  get  some  of  the   finest 
things  in  literature.     The  writer's  idio- 
syncrasy is  not  too  hardly   pressed  ;  it 
has  no  time  to  tire  us  ;  the  freshness 
and  savor  of  it  remain  upon  our  palate  ; 
and  we  appreciate  it  to  the  full,  perhaps 
indeed  beyond  the  full.    But  when  the 
thing  is  administered  in  larger  and  ever 
larger  doses  the  intensity  of  the  flavor 
palls  and  the  absence  of  anything  else, 
besides  and  behind  the  flavor,  begins  to 
tell.     Yet  at  his  very  best,  and  taken  in 
not  too  large  quantities,  Landor  is  the 
equal  of  all  but  the  greatest,  perhaps  of 
the  greatest  themselves.     And  if,  ac- 
cording to  a  natural  but  rather  foolish 
fashion,  we  feel  at  anv  time  inclined  to 
regret  that  he  lived  so  long  and  had  so 
much  time  to  accumulate  indifferent  as 
well  as  good  work,  let  us  remember  on 
the  other  hand  that  his   best  work  is 
scattered  over  almost  every  period  of 
his  life,  except  the  very  last  and  the 
very  first,  and  that  the  best  of  it  is  of  a 
kind  worth  wading  through  volumes  of 
inferior  work  to  secure.    The  true  crit- 1 


ical  question  with  every  writer  is, 
"■  Could  we  spare  him  ?  Could  we  do 
without  him  ?  "  Most  assuredly,  if  we 
tried  to  do  without  Landor,  we  should 
lose  something  with  which  no  one  else 
could  supply  us. 

George  Saintsbury. 


Front  All  The  Year  Round. 
THE  ISLAND  OF  PENANCE. 

Pilgrimages  of  a  religious  kind 
worked  by  excursion  trains  do  not  very 
highly  commend  themselves  to  the 
average  intelligence  of  our  day.  There 
may  be  a  measure  of  respectable  piety 
in  the  hearts  of  certain  of  the  pilgrims, 
if  not  In  the  majority  of  them  ;  but  it 
is  hard  not  to  be  more  than  a  little 
suspicious  of  the  master  minds  which 
institute  and  control  the  pilgrimages, 
especially  when  there  is  money  at  stake, 
and  miracles  are  promised  to  those 
who  attend  fitly  disposed  to  welcome 
and  appreciate  tliem. 

The  Island  of  Penance,  in  Lough 
Derg  of  County  Donegal,  suggests 
these  remarks.  It  is  the  mean  survival 
of  as  capital  a  piece  of  superstitious 
chicane  as  ever  robbed  our  poor  foolish 
ancestors  of  their  groats  and  rose  no- 
bles. The  old  legend  is  familiar  to 
many  people.  Yet  it  is  worth  while 
to  recapitulate  it  in  few  words.  Of 
course.  Saint  Patrick  is  the  soul  and 
centre  of  it.  The  good  saint  was,  we 
are  told,  so  grieved  at  his  inability  to 
induce  the  pagans  of  Donegal  to  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state  that  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  special  enlightenment, 
the  better  to  be  able  to  convert  those 
incredulous  heathens.  His  prayer  was 
answered.  He  was  guided  supernat- 
urallv  to  an  island  in  Lough  Derij, 
and  there  shown  a  "  privy  entrie  into 
hell."  His  experiences  subsequently 
were  just  what  one  would  suppose. 
He  sjiw  the  damned  in  a  veiy  miser- 
able plight.  The  same  "  privilege  " 
was  to  be  accorded  also  to  others. 
Thus  we  may  presume  the  Donegal 
heathen  were  converted  much  as  a 
man  is  v^hipP^^  ^^^^  betterness. 
Ovii^^    gstablished  and   accepted,  in 
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those  dark  ages  the  Purgatory  was 
likely  soon  to  be  exploited  by  the 
monks  who  got  hold  of  it.  It  became 
ttn  exceedingly  popular  resort.  Vari- 
i>Us  accounts  of  it  were  written  — 
itotablv  that  of  the  "Legend  of  the 
Knight,"  the  author  of  which  may 
from  internal  evidence  have  made  him- 
self familiar  with  Dante's  "  Inferno  " 
before  relating  his  own  experiences  in 
Lough  Derg's  island.  A  certain  monk 
K>f  Khodes  also  astonished  the  world 
\vith  his  romantic  narrative  on  the  same 
subject.  He  visited  the  island  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  about  the  soul  of  the 
king  of  Arragon,  his  late  master.  Nor 
could  his  anxiety  have  been  much 
abated  by  his  visit,  if  his  story  of  the 
lamentable  condition  in  which  he  found 
the  dead  monarch's  soul  may  be  cred- 
ited in  any  degree.  We  read  further, 
in  the  writing  of  one  Staunton,  of 
Dereham  —  whose  record  of  a  journey 
in  1409  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum—  that  he  had  a  great  revelation 
of  '"  dragons,  todes,  and  other  'orrible 
beests "  while  enclosed  in  the  cave 
which  was  the  very  soul  and  core  of 
the  island.  Hound  this  cave  were  the 
huts  of  the  monks  who  had  charge  of 
the  Purgatory,  and  who  with  their 
prior  seem  to  have  made  as  hard  a  bar- 
gain as  possible  with  the  pilgrims,  and 
especially  those  who  had  journeyed  into 
Donegal  from  other  lands.  Indeed,  it 
was  this  rapacity  more  than  anything 
else  which  brought  the  original  Lough 
Derg  Purgatory  to  destruction.  Not  all 
the  visitors  were  privileged  to  see  the 
si2:hts  in  the  cave.  This  failure  was 
particularly  vexatious  to  men  of  fair  in- 
telligence who  had  put  themselves  to 
great  inconvenience  for  the  purpose. 
To  be  fleeced  in  pocket  as  well  as  dis- 
appointed of  their  reasonable  expecta- 
tions was  too  much.  Thus  complaints 
were  made  at  Rome,  and  in  1497  the 
Purgatory  was  suppressed  by  a  mandate 
of  Alexander  the  Sixth. 

This,  however,  did  not  hinder  the 
Irish  of  the  district  from  continuing 
their  voluntary  pilgrimages.  So  gradu- 
ally the  Purgatory  re-established  itself, 
a  later  pope  I'escinded  the  order  of  his 
predecessor,  and  for  about  a  century 


more  the  island  did  well.  Then  came 
the  strife  between  England  and  Tyrcon- 
nell,  and  as  a  sequel  sentence  was 
passed  upon  the  Purgatory,  which  was 
in  1632  utterly  wrecked  and  disman- 
tled. The  unpleasant  penitential  re- 
sort known  as  Saint  Patrick's  bed  —  an 
area  of  sharp-pointed  stones  designed 
to  pique  bare  feet  —  was  broken  up ; 
and,  in  short,  nothing  of  the  old  place 
was  left  except  the  island.  As  for  the 
Purgatorial  Cave,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  such  spiritual  ecstasy  in  some 
and  such  odd  hallucinations  in  others, 
it  proved  upon  disinterested  inspection 
to  be  "  a  poor  beggarly  hole,  made  with 
stones  laid  together  with  men's  hands, 
such  as  husbandmen  make  to  keep  hogs 
from  the  rain." 

Thus  ended  the  original  Purgatory. 
The  existing  island  of  penance  is  not 
the  old  Purgatory.  That  is  now  over- 
grown with  scrub  and  gi-ass  like  the 
other  islets  which  dot  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  gloomy  lake.  It  seems  to 
be  entirely  neglected  even  by  the  more 
pensive  of  the  pilgrims,  for  whom  it 
ought  to  have  many  charms,  poetical  as 
well  as  spiritual.  But  perhaps  one  has 
no  right  to  expect  thought  of  any  kind 
in  these  Lough  Derg  sinners,  bound 
for  a  spell  of  mortification  well  adapted 
especially  to  keep  all  pleasant  reflection 
aloof  from  them. 

The  old  island  still  bears  the  name  of 
Saints'  Island.    Its  successor  is  known 
as  Station  Island.    With  the  destruction 
of  the  original  Purgatorial  Cave,  the 
degrading  influences  of  the  place  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  almost  done 
away  with.    Merely  as  a  sort  of  retreat 
from  the  cares  of  the  world,  enabling 
the  pilgrim  in  quietness  and  peace  to 
brace  himself  for  another  bout  with  sin. 
Station  Island  might  have  become   as 
respectable  as  Saints'   Island  was  tlxe 
contrary.    But  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  that  even  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.    Nowadays,  tiiough  there   is 
less  tilth  and  perhaps  less  of  the  bnitaJ 
extoition  which  may  be  said  to  have 
sent  its  pilgrims  forth  penniless  to  beg 
their  bread,  there  is  still  superstilion 
enough  of  a  deadening  kind,  and   the 
penance  is  still  severe  enooglx  to  kill  a 
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weakling.  As  one  reads  Carleton's  ac- 
count of  it  when  he  visited  it  as  ^'  a  trae 
believer"  at  the  susceptible  age  of 
nineteen,  one  marvels  at  its  infamy. 
The  penitents  themselves  were  no 
sooner  through  their  terrible  ordeal  of 
barefooted  perambulations  round  and 
round  the  island  on  sharp  stones,  heated 
by  the  midsummer  sun,  and  their  fren- 
zied night  of  prayer  in  the  chapel  — 
packed  like  the  Calcutta  Black  Hole  — 
during  which  they  were  kept  awake  by 
whacks  on  the  head  and  the  grim  as- 
surance by  those  in  authority  that  they 
would  become  insane  and  lost  at  the 
same  time  if  they  slept ;  they  had  no 
sooner  paid  the  priests  in  charge  the 
due  demanded  and  received  their  soul's 
release  from  sin  in  regular  foim,  than 
they  began  to  lie  and  cheat  and  steal 
with  the  most  amazing  briskness. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  discrimination 
between  these  wretched  sham  penitents 
and  the  conscientious  ones  whose  teai*s 
and  agitation  bore  witness  for  them. 
If  the  latter  were  unable  to  make  up 
the  sum  required  of  them  for  their  priv- 
ilege of  torment,  they  were  rated  by 
the  priests  like  fishwives,  and  perhaps, 
worst  of  all,  authoritatively  informed 
that  their  sufferings  were  all  in  vain 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  a  de- 
testable, wretched  business,  and  Carle- 
ton's  own  words  afterwards,  when  he 
got  home,  half-famished,  flea-devoured, 
and  robbed,  seem  not  inordinately 
strong  for  a  disillusioned  Irishman  at 
the  most  impressionable  time  of  life  : 
^'  Out  of  hell  the  place  is  matchless,  and 
if  there  be  a  purgatory  in  the  other 
world,  it  may  very  well  be  said  there  is 
a  fair  rehearsal  of  it  in  the  county  of 
Donegal  in  Ireland." 

Years  back  it  was  an  imperative  part 
of  the  penitent's  discipline  to  fast  for 
some  time  before  making  the  pilgrim- 
age, and  to  reach  the  lakeside  on  foot. 
It  was  not  unusual  then  for  the  little 
town  of  Fettigo,  some  five  miles  distant, 
to  be  a  sort  of  lazar-house  for  the  sick 
and  the  dying.  The  season  of  the  pil- 
grimage fortunately  is  a  short  one  — 
from  June  the  first  to  August  the  fif- 
teenth. One  can  imagine  therefore 
that  during  its  final  week  there  used  to 


be  a  fearful  anxiety  among  the  more 
impotent  of  the  pilgrims  lest  their 
strength  should  give  out  ere  the  closing 
day. 

But  this  is  now  changed.  At  most  of 
the  railway  stations  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Ireland  special  return  tickets 
are  issued  to  Pettigo  for  the  pilgrimage 
season.  The  very  leaflet  with  the  rit- 
ual observances  printed  on  it  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  impressive  words : 
"Unless  you  shall  do  penance,  you 
shall  all  likewise  perish,"  Luke  xiii.  3, 
gives  information  about  these  railway 
tickets  on  the  other  side.  Nor  are  the 
penitents  required  even  to  walk  the  five 
uphill  miles  —  rather  dreary  miles  — 
from  Pettigo  into  the  moorland  among 
the  mountains  of  which  Lough  Derg's 
waters,  with  their  stud  of  emerald  islets, 
refiect  the  infrequent  blue  skies  of 
Donegal.  The  trains  are  met  by  car- 
men, and  all  who  alight  at  the  station 
are  greeted  with  the  enquiry :  "  Are 
you  for  the  island  ? "  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  most  of  them  are.  You  can 
tell  them  by  their  trivial  bundles,  the 
rather  strange  light  of  anticipation  in 
their  eyes,  and  the  slim  phrase-books 
from  which,  during  their  railway  jour- 
ney —  perhaps  all  the  way  from  Dublin 
—  they  have  been  interrogating  and  an- 
swering themselves  about  their  spiritual 
condition. 

The  majority  of  these  railway  travel- 
lers are  women,  of  course,  and  many 
are  of  the  servant-maid  class.  It  does 
not  need  a  keen  eye  to  discern  these 
industrious  and  faithful  little  maids, 
who  can  have  little  of  consequence  upon 
their  souls.  They  have  obtained  a  few 
days'  holiday.  Of  these,  perhaps,  three 
are  devoted  to  their  parents  in  the  wilds 
of  the  country,  whom  in  all  probability 
they  half  support  with  their  small 
earnings  ;  and  the  remaining  three  are 
consecrated  to  Lough  Derg.  One  mav 
wish  all  such  pilgrims  as  these  the  best 
of  success  in  their  venture,  and  strength 
to  get  through  the  ordeal  of  their  pa- 
ters, aves,  and  credos  —  said  to  amount 
in  all  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sev^nty'^^^^"  ""  *^^  particularly  the 
^ight  ^i^ou  ^^^^^  knees  *'in  prison." 
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But  whatever  the  degree  of  the  pilgrims, 
thev  are  eutitled  to  ride  the  five  miles 
to  the  Lough  nowadays  for  a  mere  six- 
pence. The  pilgrim  car  starts  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  a  very 
curious  study  it  is. 

Fettisro  itself  is  not  at  all  a  bad  little 
village.  For  Ireland  it  is  distinctly 
neat,  and  its  houses  have  a  clean,  allur- 
iug  look.  This  last,  however,  may  be 
due  to  an  annual  special  whitewashing 
«arly  in  June,  ere  the  "  season  "  be- 
gins. It  is  situated  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
tant from  Lough  Erne — a  much  more 
pleasant  sheet  of  water  than  the  remote 
and  forbidding  Lough  Derg.  That  it  is 
not  wholly  peopled  by  Catholics  you 
may  guess  by  the  size  of  its  Protestant 
•church,  and  the  orange-colored  banner 
w4iich  flutters  somewhat  pretentiously 
from  its  turret.  In  the  evening,  too, 
while  idling  through  the  twilight  hour 
.at  the  hotel  window,  watching  the  bare- 
legged girls  going  to  and  fro  with  milk- 
cans,  the  villagera  gossiping  at  their 
.doors,  and  the  stately  promenade  of  its 
two  or  three  constables,  suddenly  you 
may  hear  the  shrill  notes  of  a  drum  and 
fife  band  which  soon  appears  in  the 
little  market-place,  and  rather  aggres- 
sively plays  several  tunes  which  full- 
fledged  Nationalists  do  not  care  to  hear. 
Still,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a 
conflict  between  the  people  of  the  two 
denominations.  They  agree  to  disagree 
amicably  on  the  whole.  This  you  will 
understand  if  you  pass  a  second  night 
in  the  village,  and  on  the  second  even- 
ing are  serenaded  by  the  Catholic  drum 
and  fife  band  with  its  own  fervently 
patriotic  music. 

From  Pettigo  the  road  to  the  Lough 
climbs  due  north  immediately.  It  is  an 
ascent  all  the  way.  The  thoroughfare 
traverses  a  boggy,  ill-cultivated  district, 
aud  skirts  a  stream  which,  after  rain  — 
and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  raining  or  to 
have  just  ceased  raining  than  to  be  fine 
—  may  give  fair  sport  to  the  two  or 
three  rustic  anglers  who  divide  their 
time  between  the  water  and  the  cattle 
they  are  supposed  to  be  tending.  A 
few  tenements  are  passed.  They  are 
exceedingly  .strong  examples  of  the 
conventional  Irish  cabin  ;  built  of  thatch 


and  stones,  both  of  which  have  grown 
black  with  smoke  and  premature  age, 
one  or  two  chimneyed  at  most ;  with 
the  dung-heap  at  the  door,  and  the  pig 
alternately  wallowing  in  it  and  crossing 
the  threshold  with  a  jaunty  air  ;  and 
occupied  humanly  by  a  dilapidated-look- 
ing man  and  his  wife  and,  say,  half-a- 
dozen  half-clad,  hearty  children,  all  of 
whom  seem  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
a  pedestrian.  "  You  niver  mean  to  say 
as  you've  thravelled  it?  "  the  master  of 
the  house  observes  as  he  takes  his  short 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  begins  a  con- 
versation that  may  last  till  midnight 
ere  his  tongue  would  tire.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  the  fashion  for  pilgrims  in 
Anno  Domini  1892  to  go  to  their  pen- 
ance afoot.  An  irregular  line  of  hills 
on  both  sides  and  in  front  —  boggy, 
heathery  hills  of  the  common,  intracta- 
ble kind  —  keep  you  company  until  you 
reach  the  watershed  of  the  latter. 
Tlnen  from  the  ridge  Lough  Derg  comes 
into  sight,  and  the  pilgrim^s  journey  is 
temporarily  ended.  The  eye  ranges 
over  the  broad,  dark  sheet  of  water  and 
the  barren-looking  hills  which  girdle  it. 
On  a  fine  day  there  is,  of  course,  some 
brightness  in  the  prospect ;  but  with 
low  clouds  or  rain  the  place  seems  des- 
olation itself.  Two  or  three  little  cot- 
tages may  be  discerned  in  all  the  miles 
of  country  visible,  and  no  more.  In 
the  middle  of  this  scene  is  Station 
Island,  with  its  coterie  of  white  build- 
ings completely  covering  it.  You  may 
in  the  half  gloom  hear  the  dolorous 
bell  of  the  chapel  tolling  across  the 
water  —  as  a  further  weight  upon  your 
spirits. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  such  a  place 
in  a  cheerful  mood.  Indeed,  you  would 
be  thought  a  queer  creature  if  you  did 
so.  Neither  the  prior  in  charge,  nor 
his  assistant  priests  —  hard  at  work 
confessing  the  penitents  after  their 
laborious  penances  barefooted,  their 
trying  fast,  and  the  still  more  exhaust- 
ing night  of  constant  prayer  and  wake- 
fulness—  nor  the  penitents  themselves 
would  feel  well  disposed  towards  the 
man  who  came  into  their  midst  with 
levity  and  mirth  on  his  face.  This  is 
no  place  for  sensual  indulgence.    The 
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«oul  may  run  riot  here  ;  but  in  depres- 1 
sion  akin  to  madness,  not  in  frivolity 
and  joy.  It  is  enough  to  look  at  the 
countenances  of  the  pil^ma  as  they 
step  methodically  over  the  stones,  tell- 
ing their  beads  and  muttering  their 
prescribed  paters  and  ayes,  to  realize 
what  bonds  of  discomfort  religious  su- 
perstition can  put  upon  a  man  even  in 
Anno  Domini  1892.  Some  are  kneeling 
at  one  heap  of  stones  or  "  bed  ; "  some 
are  dragging  themselves  along  like 
worms ;  others  are  going  round  and 
round  these  same  heaps,  or  others, 
rather  briskly  and  with  a  shrewder  dis- 
crimination between  the  good  stones 
and  the  bad  ones  ;  and,  if  you  are  near 
enough  to  them,  you  may  hear  yet  oth- 
ers, with  their  backs  to  Saint  Bridget's 
Cross  and  with  outstretched  arms, 
stoutly  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  thrice  in  succession. 

They  are  mostly  women,  of  the  kind, 
too,  who  do  not  feel  much  scruple  in 
going  barefoot  all  the  day.  Some  are 
interesting-looking ;  young,  delicate, 
and  evidently  earnest  to  a  painful  de- 
gree. You  may  guess  that  this  is  their 
first  pilgrimage  to  the  island.  They 
don't  know  their  way  about  like  certain 
others;  large -bodied,  splay-footed 
dames,  whose  eyes  roam  here  and 
there  while  their  lips  do  their  task,  and 
whose  minds,  you  fancy,  are  thinking 
in  two  or  three  directions  at  once.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  penitential  so- 
journ costs  the  latter  about  half  what 
it  costs  the  former.  As  for  the  phys- 
ical effect  it  produces,  to  the  stout 
penitents  it  is  a  positively  profitable 
mortification ;  but  it  may  be  death  to 
certain  of  the  girls.  Visitors  are  not 
nowadays  required  to  transport  them- 
selves experimentally  into  pulsatory. 
Doubtless,  however,  to  those  of  power- 
ful imaginations,  the  midnight  hours  of 
kneeling,  mingled  with  the  groans  of 
their  neighbors  and  their  own  anxiety 
not  to  be  remiss  in  one  detail  of  the 
penance,  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  the 
purgatorial  in  Lough  Derg's  island  of 
pilgrimage. 

The  Protestant  visitor  to  the  island 
must  not  expect  to  be  greeted  with 
more  than  cold  civility.    Of  late  the 


tendency  to  exclude  him  altogether 
from  a  glimpse  of  the  place  has  in- 
creased .  The  present  prior  has  a  partic- 
ular distaste  for  publicity  ;  he  welcomes 
fully  qualified  penitents,  and  none  be- 
sides. To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  if 
he  were  offered  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  a  tourist  who  he  believed  wished  to 
see  the  island  and  its  penitents  merely 
for  diversion,  he  would  not  allow  the 
ferryman  to  land  him.  The  prior  is  an 
autocrat  in  Lough  Derg.  His  will  is 
law.  The  ferryman  would  as  soon 
think  of  landing  a  non-Catholic  on  the 
island  without  special  sanction  as  of 
throwing  him  into  the  lake. 

But  there  is  nothing  here  to  induce 
the  unsympathetic  person  to  wish  to 
stay  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two. 
The  penitents'  regimen  of  bread  and 
lake  water,  torture  and  mechanical 
prayers,  might  do  him  good,  bat  he 
will  hardly  be  persuaded  to  try  it.  He 
will  find  himself  much  more  at  home  in 
the  hotel  at  Pettigo,  where,  as  he  lies 
awake  at  night  —  there  is  a  clock  in  the 
house  with  a  fearful  voice — he  may 
well  wonder  that  some  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  persons  can  annually  be  found 
to  make  this  pilgrimage.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  both  Pettigo  and 
the  Church  profit  by  the  ten  or  eleven 
weeks  of  Lough  Derg's  season. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
TWO  WOMEN. 

A  TALE  OF   MODERN  SOCIETY. 

Lady  Ormesby  was  a  much  admired 
personage  in  a  society  which  did  not 
easily  admire.  She  had  devoted  sev- 
eral energetic  years  to  the  business  of 
deserving  admiration  and  securing  it. 
Fortune  assisted  her  ambition  ;  for  she 
was  a  beauty  of  a  pronounced  type,  the 
wife  of  a  rich  husband,  enjoyed  a  so- 
cial position  which  placed  London  at 
her  command,  was  a  connoisseur  in 
the  recondite  science  of  dress,  and  an 
accomplished  mistress  of  the  art  of 
polite  conversation.  Mrs.  Cressingham, 
whose  foible  it  was  to  entertain  smart 
people,  had  been  delighted  to  get  her 
^   the  \)rigbt  particular   star  of  her 
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house-party ;  and  was  none  the  less 
delighted  because  Lord  Onnesby  had 
gone  on  a  sporting  expedition  to  Mon- 
tana, and  it  was  thus  possible  to  have 
the  charming  wife  without  the  dull  and 
ill-conditioned  husband.  No  one  liked 
Lord  Onnesby,  his  wife  the  least  of  all. 
Ko  one  of  Mrs.  Cressingham^s  party 
grudged  him  to  the  bears  and  bisons  of 
Montana. 

Celestial  bodies  of  Lady  Ormesby's 
biilliant  order  are  generally  attended 
by  satellites,  and  Lady  Ormesby  had 
several.  Some  law  of  social  physics 
decreed  that  in  the  sphere  which  she 
illuminated  Major  Gore  should  also  re- 
volve ;  drawn  into  proximity  by  her 
attraction,  moving  in  obedient  sym- 
pathy with  her  movements,  and  faintly 
reflecting  a  portion  of  her  glory.  Scan- 
dal whispered  no  malevolent  sug- 
gestion, for  the  relations  of  the  two, 
whatever  else  they  were,  were  never 
scandalous.  Both  parties  knew  the 
laws  of  propriety  and  obeyed  them. 
Lady  Ormesby  was,  by  universal  con- 
sent, immaculate.  In  the  days  of  her 
girlhood  Major  Gore  had  been  her 
lover,  an  impossible  boyish  love.  Con- 
stance Grey  had  smiled  upon  him  till 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Ormesby  upon 
the  horizon  had  eclipsed  the  lesser  lu- 
minary. He  was  a  chance  no  girl,  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
could  afford  to  throw  away  ;  and  the 
judicious  beauty,  appreciating  the  posi- 
tion, had  accepted  her  fate.  It  had 
proved  a  hard  one.  Ormesby  more 
than  realized  the  fears  of  his  friends, 
the  predictions  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  Miss  Grey.  Con- 
stance found  herself  mated  to  a  boor 
and  a  profligate,  whose  devotion  had 
waned  with  the  transient  charm  of 
novelty,  and  whose  indifference  pres- 
ently warmed  into  dislike.  Major  Gore 
had  accepted  the  part  of  confldential 
friend  and  admirer  of  a  neglected  and 
outraged  wife.  He  played  his  part  dis- 
creetly, honorably,  and  well.  Society 
had  recognized  the  fact  that  no  harm 
was  intended,  and  that,  meanwhile, 
Major  Gore  was  a  convenience  and  a 
comfort  to  Lady  Ormesby,  and  Lady 
Ormesby  a  source  of  substantial  satis- 


faction to  Major  Grore.  They  often 
met.  The  only  recipe,  experience  has 
shown,  for  successful  parties  is  to  as- 
semble those  whose  tastes,  habits,  and 
temperaments  are  congenial.  Hence 
it  resulted  that  Major  Gore  and  Lady 
Ormesby  frequented  the  same  society, 
and  oftentimes  found  themselves  guests 
beneath  the  same  hospitable  roof.  He 
was  devoted,  assiduous,  constant.  One 
of  the  things  with  which  Lady  Ormes- 
by's  conscience  reproached  her,  when- 
ever it  was  allowed  to  exercise  the 
uncomfortable  function  of  reproach, 
was  her  inability  to  take  him  as  seri- 
ously as  his  devotion  and  constancy  de- 
served. 

"See  what  comes  of  being  a  Prim- 
rose dame  I  "  Mrs.  Cressingham  had 
said,  as  the  party  was  rising  from  the 
breakfast-table.  "  I  am  officially  bound 
to  be  at  the  Denham  gathering  this 
afternoon  and  to  bring  a  party.  My 
husband  is  to  make  a  speech.  We  are 
to  dance,  drink  tea,  make  ourselves 
agreeable  all  round,  and  generally  go  in 
for  the  new  Conservatism  —  the  demo- 
cratic. It  is  a  terrible  business ;  I 
want  to  take  everybody.  Whom  can  I 
persuade  to  endure  a  long  drive  and  a 
short  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  ? " 

"  A  pleasant  martyrdom  I  "  cried  Mrs. 
Ambrose,  always  the  soul  of  good  nar 
ture.  "I  like  a  drive,  I  adore  prim- 
roses, I  don't  mind  tea  and  speeches  in 
a  tent,  and  I  am  a  fervent  electioneer. 
I  should  not  care  how  many  butchers  I 
kissed  if  I  could  get  my  husband  a  vote 
from  each  of  them." 

"  Happy  butchers  1 "  murmured  Flo- 
rian,  whose  last  batch  of  sonnets  (The 
Philtre)  had  just  achieved  a  perilous 
reputation  and  secured  him  a  moment's 
place  in  society.  "  Why  has  not  some 
one  invented  a  franchise  for  unappre- 
ciated genius,  and  given  us  poor  poets 
a  chance  ?  No  one  ever  wants  to  make 
such  delightful  bargains  with  us.  How- 
ever, kissed  or  unkissed,  I  will  follow 
Mrs.  Ambrose's  example.  Mrs.  Cress- 
ingham, please  count  6n  me." 

"  And  on  me,"  cried  Count  Moult,  a 
diplomatic  dandy,  arbiter  of  clubs,  cote- 
ries, and  afternoon  teas.    "I  am  im- 
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mensely  interested' in  Hodge,  his  three 
acres,  his  cow,  and  his  political  con- 
science. It  is  so  curious  to  guess  what 
will  happen  when  a  great  empire  en- 
trusts its  fortunes  to  the  wisdom  of  its 
peasants,  and  so  interesting  to  watch 
Hodge's  political  education.  I  will  cer- 
tainly come." 

^^  And  I,  too,"  cried  Miss  Jukes,  the 
last  fashionable  importation  from  Chi- 
cago, "  if  Count  Moult  will  let  me  drive 
with  him  and  go  on  telling  me  about 
society.  I  want  to  complete  my  educa- 
tion." 

"  Your  education  I  "  cried  Florian. 
^^You  young  ladies  are  too  well  edu- 
cated ;  you  know  too  much,  more  than 
the  count  can  teach  you.  It  was 
our  first  mother's  fatal  inquisitive- 
ness  about  the  tree  of  knowledge  that 
brought  mankind  to  grief.  What  can 
you  want  to  know  more  than  you  al- 
ready do?" 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Jukes,  "  for  one 
thing  I  want  to  understand  *  The  Phil- 
tre.' At  present  half  its  allusions  are 
a  mystery." 

"  Florian's  philtre  I  "  murmured  Lady 
Ormesby  to  her  neighbor.  "  He  should 
spell  it  with  an  '  f ,'  and  pass  his  verses 
through  it.  At  present  they  are  not  a 
beverage  for  young  ladies,  not  even 
American  ones." 

"  The  modern  virgin,"  said  Florian, 
who  was  a  misogynist,  and  had  a  par- 
ticular dislike  for  Miss  Jukes,  and  did 
not  care  how  rude  he  was  to  her,  '*  will 
have  her  loins  girt  and  her  lights  —  the 
lights  of  modern  science — burning,  too 
brightly  for  faith,  which  loves  a  pious 
chiaroscuro.  And  what  is  a  woman 
without  faith  ?  The  girl  of  the  period 
•  is  too  tremendously  wide  awake." 

"Is  that  polite  speech,"  asked  Miss 
Jukes,  who  had  a  number  of  lovely 
dresses  from  Worth,  and  piqued  herself 
on  her  figure,  "intended  as  a  satire  on 
our  dress  ?  I  could  forgive  an  attack 
on  our  religion  —  but  our  dross  —  Mr. 
Florian,  spare  us  I  " 

"Mr.  Florian,"  said  the  count,  "is 
unsparing  where  woman  is  concerned. 
He  has  suffered,  no  doubt,  at  her  hands 
—  the  necessary  training  for  a  poet. 
The  philtre  does  not  always  work." 


Great  were  the  lamentations  when  it 
became  known  at  luncheon  that  Lady 
Ormesby  had  a  headache,  had  retreated 
to  her  room,  and  was  far  too  poorly  to 
attempt  the  afternoon's  expedition. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  had  said  with  deci- 
sion, in  reply  to  Mrs.  Cressingham,  who 
stood  expostulating  by  her  sofa.  "■  I 
should  have  enjoyed  it  of  all  things  ; 
but  you  see  that  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. My  neuralgic  attacks  leave  me  a 
perfect  wreck.  I  am  unfit  for  every- 
thing but  an  afternoon  of  solitude.  It 
is  my  only  chance  of  being  able  to  ap- 
pear this  evening." 

"Then  I  must  not  try  to  persuade 
you,"  said  her  hostess  ;  "but  we  shall 
all  deplore  you.  How  are  we  to  get 
through  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"Fortune  will  befriend  you  and  the 
Primroses,  I  am  confident,"  said  the 
invalid,  evidently  not  to  be  shaken  in 
her  purpose.  "  If  other  things  fail, 
you  can  get  Miss  Jukes  to  whistle  to 
you  ;  she  does  it  divinely,  and  such 
delightfully  vulgar  tunes.  The  butch- 
ers will  like  it  before  Mrs.  Ambrose 
begins  kissing  them.  I  wish  I  could 
be  there." 

Mrs.  Cressingham  accepted  the  in- 
evitable. It  is  the  prerogative  of 
beauty  to  have  headaches  when  it  likes, 
and  it  was  clear  that  Lady  Ormesby 
had  no  intention  of  being  convalescent 
till  dinner-time.  Her  absence  was  a 
general  disappointment.  Florian,  like 
a  philosopher,  consoled  himself  with 
Mrs.  Ambrose  ;  Count  Moult,  too  well 
bred  to  betray  that  the  expedition  had 
lost  its  charm,  resigned  himself  to  the 
society  and  the  education  of  Miss 
Jukes.  "  I  am  looking  forward  to  our 
drive,"  he  told  her.  "When  we  are 
tired  of  talking,  you  must  whistle  to 
me.  Why  do  so  few  women  whistle  ? 
It  is  one  of  their  most  charming  gifts  ; 
why  leave  it  to  the  thrushes  and  night- 
ingales ?  " 

Lady  Ormesby's  headache  was  not 
entirely  fictitious.  She  was,  in  truth, 
in  no  condition  to  make  an  effort  to  be 
agreeable  to  people  about  whom  she 
did  not  care,  and  dazzle  a  crowd  of  no- 
bodies. There  would  be,  it  was  cer- 
tain,   nobody   at  the   Primrose  FSte ; 
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nobody  at  any  rate  by  whom  she  cared 
to  be  admired.  It  would,  at  the  best  of 
times,  have  been  a  heroic  sacrifice  to 
attend  such  a  party,  and  Lady  Ormesby 
felt  to-day  more  than  usually  unheroical, 
less  than  ever  inclined  to  be  sacrificed 
by  othera  or  to  sacrifice  herself.  It 
would  be  profane  to  say  that  she  was 
cross  ;  it  may  be  admitted,  however, 
that  circumstances  had  not  tended  in 
the  direction  of  good  humor.  However 
low  one  may  prize  an  admirer's  hom- 
age, it  is  ruffling  to  feminine  equa- 
nimity to  find  it  suddenly  withheld. 
Major  Gore,  for  the  firat  time  in  history, 
had  been  found  wanting  in  devotion. 
It  had  been  tacitly  agreed  between  all 
parties  to  the  arrangement  that  his  visit 
to  the  Cressinghams  should  synchronize 
with  Lady  Ormesby 's.  At  the  last 
moment  he  had  written  to  beg  off, 
pleading  a  regimental  polo-match  as 
his  excuse.  He  was  bound,  as  a  polo- 
player  of  experience,  to  support  his 
regiment  in  the  combat,  to  aid  it  in 
defeat,  to  lead  it  to  glory  ;  the  precise 
date  was  beyond  his  control ;  but  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  as  soon 
as  the  decision  of  the  contest  should 
set  him  at  liberty.  Lady  Onnesby's 
fine  ear  detected  a  note  of  disloyalty. 
A  polo-match  I  excellent  excuse  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  be  excused  ;  but  it 
is  a  pretext  of  indifference  that  no  one, 
who  really  wished  to  surmount  so  in- 
considerable an  obstacle,  would  dare  to 
offer.  To  break  an  engagement,  to 
plead  such  an  excuse  for  the  breach, 
was  to  add  insult  to  injury.  The 
8pretce  injuria  formcB  began  to  rankle  ; 
Lady  Ormesby  felt  aggrieved,  and, 
little  accustomed  to  grievances,  had 
written  as  angry  and  petulant  a  letter 
as  the  occasion  justified  and  indignation 
prompted.  Major  Gore  had  replied  in 
submissive  and  repentant  strains  ;  but 
was  his  penitence  sincere  ?  Lady 
Ormesby's  lieart  misgave  her.  She 
assured  herself  that  she  did  not  care  ; 
but  such  assurances  do  not  produce  the 
indifference  which  they  are  meant  to 
emphasize.  She  felt,  at  any  rate,  ex- 
tremely inquisitive  as  to  how  her  wa- 
vering admirer  would  behave.  Would 
he  lapse,  despite  her  efforts  to  retain 


him ,  into  positive  faithlessness  ?  Would 
this  long-suffering  slave  rebel  ?  The 
idea  was  humiliating  ;  but  the  question 
had  now  to  be  answered.  He  had 
written  that  the  match  had  been  ar- 
ranged, and  that  he  fully  hoped  to 
arrive  that  afternoon.  Lady  Ormesby 
was  ashamed  to  admit  to  herself  with 
how  keen  an  anxiety  she  awaited  the 
decision  of  her  doubts  ;  she  had  deter- 
mined to  await  it  in  solitude. 

But  solitude  is  an  unhealthy  atmo- 
sphere for  reigning  beauty,  —  too  clear, 
too  bracing,  too  free  from  the  agreeable 
incense  which  soothes  and  enervates. 
One  must  be  young  and  innocent  to 
breathe  it  with  impunity.  Lady  Ormes- 
by, at  any  rate,  as  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  she  descended  to  Mrs.  Cress- 
ingham's  boudoir  to  await  the  brougham 
which  was  to  bring  Major  Gore  from 
the  station,  found  herself  in  the  depths 
of  low  spirits.  What  does  the  first 
defection  mean  ?  Is  it  the  knell  of 
departing  glory,  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  the  signal  which  others  will  be 
ready  to  notice  and  obey?  Was  she 
losing  her  charm,  when  this  man,  so 
often,  so  easily  fascinated,  defied  her 
fascination  ?  Was  her  beauty  on  the 
wane  ?  Was  the  world  getting  tired  of 
the  beautiful,  the  briUiant  Constance 
Ormesby  ?  Appalling  thought !  She 
stood  before  the  mirror,  and  read,  in 
her  worn  brow  and  pale  cheeks,  the 
unmistakable  results  of  a  life  of  excite- 
ment, of  overwrought  nerves,  of  over- 
taxed energies,  of  weeks  which  had 
been  one  long  round  of  toilsome  pleas- 
ure. Was  such  pleasure  worth  the  toil 
it  cost  ?  Was  the  ambition  of  being  a 
brilliant  woman,  admired,  courted,  flat- 
tered, a  rational  ambition,  or  the  dream 
of  an  idiot  ?  Had  she  thrown  away  the 
real  prize  of  existence  to  gratify  an  idle 
vanity,  a  passing  whim?  Had  not 
Ormesby  with  his  peerage  and  his  mil- 
lions been  dear  at  the  money  ? 

Her  meditations  were  cut  short,  for 
the  brougham  was  driving  up  the  ave- 
nue, and  in  a  few  moments  she  would 
be  confronted  with  the  one  man  who 
had  ever  really  loved  her,  whom  she 
had  ever  felt  disposed  to  love.  She 
was  unnerved,  excited,  her  heart  was 
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beating  when  the  door  opened.  It  beat 
still  quicker  when  there  appeared,  not 
the  man  she  was  expecting  and  hoping 
for,  but  the  last  woman  in  Europe 
whom  she  wished  to  meet. 

**  Flora  Davenant  I  "  she  exclaimed, 
as  the  intruder,  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  per- 
sonification of  surprise,  hesitating 
whether  to  advance  or  retire,  and  too 
startled  to  do  anything  but  ejaculate, 
*^  Lady  Ormesby  !  " 

"  An  unexpected  pleasure  I  "  said 
Lady  Ormesby,  raising  herself  from  her 
recumbent  attitude  on  the  sofa,  and 
already  mistress  of  the  situation. 
"  What  would  life  be  without  its  pleas- 
ant surprises  ?  " 

"Forgive  me  for  disturbing  you," 
said  the  new-comer,  "  I  had  no  idea 
that  5'^ou  were  here.  The}'  told  me  that 
everybody  had  gone  to  Denham.  I 
arrived  by  an  earlier  train  than  I  had 
hoped  to  catch,  and  luckily  found  a 
brougham  waiting  at  the  station.  I 
was  in  search  of  a  novel  to  help  me 
through  a  solitary  afternoon.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  me  that  this  is  a 
likely  hunting-ground.  But  how  come 
you  not  to  be  Primrose-Daming  at 
Denham  ?  " 

"  I  begged  off,"  said  Lady  Ormesby. 
*' I  am  not  well  to-day,  —  one  of  my 
iiorrid  headaches.  Besides,  I  hate  long 
drives  and  Primrose  F6tes.  They  are 
a  tax  on  good  spirits,  and  I  have  none 
to  spare.  I  was  passing  a  melancholy 
afternoon  ;  kind  Providence  sent  j'ou 
to  amuse  me." 

''  Amuse  you  I  "  said  Mrs.  Davenant, 
**  amuse  the  soul  of  gaiety  !  No  ;  but 
1  will  stay,  if  you  will  let  me,  to  be 
amused." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Ormesby, 
-*'  we  will  have  some  tea,  if  you  do  not 
mind  ringing  the  bell,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  your  news.  You  come  from 
Old  Towers,  don't  you  ?  and  are,  no 
doubt,  the  happy  possessor  of  a  world 
of  gossip.  Here  we  have  none  ;  pity 
our  destitution  and  share  your  treas- 
ures." 

Flora  Davenant  and  Lady  Ormesby 
.had  been  friends  as  girls,  rivals,  and 
At  last  enemies,  as  women.     Flora  was 


by  several  years  the  younger,  and  had 
adored  her  friend  with  all  the  generous 
hero-woi*ship  of  youth  eager  for  an 
object  of  adoration.  Constance  Grey 
was  in  the  full  swing  of  her  first  tri- 
umphs and  seemed  to  have  the  world 
at  her  feet ;  but  Flora's  charm  was 
more  human,  more  persuasive,  less  to 
be  resisted  by  the  heart  of  man.  Con- 
stance had  begun  to  dislike  a  too  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  the  i*ace  of  glory. 
Flora,  still  almost  a  girl,  had  married, 
as  the  world  said,  well.  Iler  matri- 
monial experience  iiad  been  as  unfor- 
tunate as  Lady  Ormesby 's,  with  one 
exception  ;  it  was  briefer.  Mr.  Daven- 
ant had  lived  just  long  enough  to  es- 
tablish the  gruesome  fact  of  complete 
uncongeniality,  and  to  justify  complete 
dislike.  He  had  no  title  to  regret,  nor 
had  his  widow  pretended  to  regret  him. 
After  a  decent  interval  she  had  re- 
entered society,  and  shone  with  the 
chastened  radiance  of  a  luminary  still 
suffering  a  half  .  eclipse.  Everybody 
found  her  more  beautiful,  more  inter- 
esting, more  companionable,  more 
appealing  than  in  her  earlier  days. 
Misfortune  had  saddened,  had  softened 
her ;  she  had  found  her  heart ;  it  was 
not,  after  all,  of  stone.  The  world  had 
not  had  time  to  complete  the  process 
of  petrifaction.  Her  worldliness  was 
skin-deep  ;  a  woman  breathed  below  ; 
there  was  a  tender  spot,  the  initiated 
observed,  in  Flora  Davenant's  nature, 
if  only  it  could  be  found.  It  was 
Major  Gore's  bad  luck  to  find  it. 

Bad  luck  !  not  that  Mrs.  Davenant 
was  not  a  charming  creature,  whose 
tender  spot  it  was  delightful  to  have 
discovered  ;  but  because  the  discovery 
left  the  fortunate  discoverer  in  an  em- 
barrassing predicament.  Major  Gore 
was  not  free  for  such  voyages  of  enter- 
prise. In  a  certain  appreciable  sense 
he  belonged  to  Lady  Ormesby.  He 
had  professed  his  devotion  to  her,  his 
admiration,  his  sympathy  —  all  that  a 
woman  so  situated  needs  ;  and  nothing 
had  ever  been  said  as  to  the  moment 
at  which  this  agreeable  relationship 
should  cease.  Yet  it  was  in  a  high 
degree  probable  that  such  a  moment 
would  arrive.     Circumstances  had  hith- 
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erto  stood  in  the  way  of  Major  Gore's 
marrying ;  but  circumstauces  change, 
difficulties  disappear,  and  people  who 
sincerely  wish  to  marry  generally  find 
that  fortune,  sooner  or  later,  smooths 
the  way  to  the  desired  consummation. 
It  was  certain  that  Major  Gore  would 
wish  to  marry,  that  he  would  marry 
whenever  the  occasion  offered ;  it  was 
equally  certain  that  on  his  marriage 
Lady  Ormesby  would  lose  him.  She 
had  not  quite  reconciled  herself  to  the 
idea  of  such  a  loss  ;  she  had  conse- 
quently not  made  it  easier  for  her  de- 
faulting friend,  whenever  his  behavior 
or  language  had  tended,  ever  so  slightly, 
in  the  direction  of  default.  She  had 
more  than  once  observed  this  tendency  ; 
and  she  suspected  Mrs.  Davenant  of 
being  the  cause.  Mrs.  Davenant,  it  is 
probable,  had  a  dim  perception  that  the 
disturbing  infiuence,  which  she  felt  at 
work  in  her  relations  to  Major  Gore, 
emanated  from  Lady  Ormesby.  Eadi 
knew  the  other  for  her  foe,  though 
neither  combatant  knew  precisely  the 
exact  grounds  of  enmity,  or  how  far 
enmity  was  justified.  Lady  Ormesby 
had  but  slender  ground  for  her  suspi- 
cion that  her  admirer^s  waning  devotion 
was  due  to  the  infiuence  of  Flora 
Davenant's  counter-attraction ;  Flora 
Davenant  could  only  vaguely  conjec- 
ture the  extent  to  which  his  entangle- 
ment with  Lady  Ormesby  prevented 
the  ripening  of  Major  Gore's  friendship 
with  herself  into  an  avowed  attach- 
ment. They  were  enemies  ;  it  was  an 
evil  star  which  had  led  them  to  this 
unexpected  meeting ;  a  battle  was  in- 
evitable, but  they  were  accomplished 
combatants,  not  likely  to  declare  war 
till  the  right  moment,  or  to  strike  un- 
less the  blow  could  be  delivered  with 
effect ;  it  seemed  now,  however,  as  if 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  general  en- 
gagement. 

It  began  with  a  skirmish.  Lady 
Ormesby  conducted  a  reconnaissance 
under  the  cover  of  good-humored  cor- 
diality. "And  so  you  have  been  at 
Old  Towers  ?  "  she  said.  "  A  pleasant 
party,  no  doubt.  Old  Towers  is  always 
delightful,  except  for  its  immenseness, 
its  magnificence,  and  its  political  im- 


portance ;  you  feel  that  you  are  making 
history.  It  is  fatiguing  ;  I  never  feel 
up  to  the  effort  of  being  historical." 

"But  we  were  not  in  the  least  his- 
torical, I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Daven- 
ant, in  tones  which  agreeably  reflected 
her  antagonist's  friendly  air ;  "  nor 
were  we  in  danger  of  it.  The  duke 
kept  us  effectually  at  a  congenial  level 
of  commonplace.  We  were  as  frivolous 
as  even  he  could  wish." 

"  Admirable  I  "  said  Lady  Ormesby. 
"  I  quite  wish  I  had  been  there  to  en- 
joy your  frivolity  and  to  abet  it.  Some- 
times, this  afternoon,  for  example,  I 
do  not  feel  as  frivolous  as  a  rational 
being  ought.  But  your  account  sounds 
delightful.    Do  go  on." 

"  We  had  chfu^es ;  Mr.  Molyneux 
arranged  them  for  us  ;  another  night 
we  danced  a  cotillon." 

"  Led  by  the  charming  Mrs.  Daven- 
ant, I  am  positive,"  said  Lady  Ormesby. 
"That  is  one  of  the  many  things  she 
does  to  perfection.  Then  you  were 
histoiical,  after  ail.  And  who  was 
the  happy  mortal  who  shared  your 
throne?" 

"Providence  was  kind  enough,"  said 
her  companion,  the  slightest  possible 
flush  rising  to  her  cheek,  "  to  send  me 
a  really  good  ally,  the  right,  the  only 
man  for  an  emergency.  There  was  n.o 
one  in  the  house  who  could  be  de- 
pended on  ;  the  cotillon  would  have 
been  a  fiasco.  Happily  at  the  last  mo-, 
ment  a  deliverer  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  Major  Gore." 

"  What  a  lucky  arrival  I  "  cried  Lady 
Ormesby,  in  tones  in  which  the  most 
practised  ear  might  have  tried  in  vain 
to  detect  a  note  of  annoyance  or  sur- 
prise. "  After  all,  a  good  dancing  man 
has  his  use  in  creation,  that  part  of 
creation  which  belongs  to  country 
houses.  He  comes  on  here,  I  believe, 
to-day." 

"  Does  he  ? "  said  the  other,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  a  resolution  not 
to  be  "  drawn  "  further  on  the  subject. 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Ormesby,  "  Mrs. 
Cressingham  must  let  us  have  a  cotil- 
lon, and  you  and  he  must  lead  it.  And 
so.  Flora,  you  have  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  dance  ?    I  congratulate  you. 
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What  delightful  elasticity  I  What  a 
shame  that  such  a  sweet,  joyous  nature 
should  ever  he  unhappy,  even  for  a 
moment.  What  a  world  it  is  !  "  The 
handsome  features  wore  their  hardest 
look,  a  look  of  polished  steel  flashing 
with  electric  sparks,  dangerous  to  touch 
or  to  approach.  The  electiic  currents 
had  concentrated  into  a  sneer. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Davenant,  "I 
have  recovered  ;  a  wonderful  recovery, 
is  it  not?  The  world,  as  you  say,  is 
disgracefully  ill-arranged  when  people 
like  you  and  me  are  not  as  happy  as  we 
deserve  to  he.  One  has  to  mend  mat- 
ters hy  determining,  at  all  hazards,  to 
be  gay." 

*'  Noble  determination  I "  cried  the 
other.    *'  And  you  succeed,  of  course  ?  " 

"  As  you  see,  one  always  succeeds 
when  one  is  really  determined.  Is  not 
that  your  experience  ?  " 

''  Completely,"  said  Lady  Ormesby  ; 
*'  and  always  gets  what  one  hopes,  and 
realizes  what  one  wishes,  —  the  experi- 
ence of  Paradise  before  the  fall  I  By 
the  way,  I  was  wondering  as  a  matter 
of  speculation  when  you  came  in 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  suc- 
cess." 

''  A  Dead  Sea  apple,"  cried  her  com- 
panion, "  full  of  all  that  is  blackest  and 
bitterest ;  another  word  for  acute  dis- 
appointment." 

''  What  a  way  to  talk  !  One  should 
always  speak  politely  of  existence,  es- 
pecially one's  own  corner  of  it.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  live  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds." 

**A  libel  on  possibility!"  returned 
Mrs.  Davenant.  "  JJut  what  is  the  use 
of  two  women  of  the  w^orld  sitting  here 
and  railing  at  life  like  schoolgirls  at 
their  iirst  disillusion  ?  " 

"  I  like  it,"  said  her  companion.  "  It 
suits  me  ;  I  am  in  a  melancholy  mood. 
It  comforts  me  to  know  that  you, 
too,  are  in  the  same  predicament.  A 
woman  of  the  world  indeed  I  The  un- 
happiest  sort  of  woman.  For  my  part 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  the  trade." 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  Davenant,  "if  we 
are  to  be  honest,  and  to  have  confes- 
sions, so  am  I,  supremely  tired,  and 
supremely  unhappy." 


"Unhappy!"  said  the  other.  "I 
always  regard  you  as  the  most  fortunate 
of  women.  But  how  come  you  to  be 
confessing  to  me  ?  It  is  hardly  diplo- 
matic." 

"  I  am  too  wretched  for  diplomacy, 
Constance.  We  were  once  friends  ;  I 
loved  you  ;  you,  I  believe,  liked  me. 
In  the  name  of  our  old  friendship  I  ap- 
peal to  your  Compassion  I  " 

"  What  a  thing  to  appeal  to  I  Do  not 
you  know  that  I  am  proverbially  hard- 
heailed,  the  most  merciless  of  woman- 
kind ?  But  you  speak  in  mysteries  ;  I 
have  no  notion  what' you  mean." 

Flora  Davenant  had  risen  and  con- 
fronted her  foe.  She  was  deeply  moved, 
her  voice  trembled,  her  face  was  blood- 
less, the  tears  gathered  thick  in  her 
eyes.  "  It  is  false  I "  she  cried.  "  You 
know  perfectly  well ;  you  have  known 
it  for  long  ;  we  will  have  no  more  con- 
cealment. There  is  nothing  to  conceal. 
It  is  humiliating  to  confess,  and  to  con- 
fess to  you,  the  depth  of  degradation  ; 
but  I  am  degraded  I  I  love  him  ;  I 
have  never  known  love  before.  Give 
him  up  to  me,  I  implore  you,  as  one 
suffering  woman  of  another.  I  entreat 
you,  set  hiin  free.  Judge  of  what  I  am 
suffering  when  I  am  able  to  speak  to 
you  like  this.  My  happiness  is  in  your 
hands  ;  you  have  no  right  to  destroy 
it." 

Lady  Ormesby  lay  on  the  sofa,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  face  pale.  She  was 
silent,  motionless,  her  heavy  breathing 
bespoke  the  tumult  that  prevailed  be- 
low. Flora  Davenant' 8  unexpected  out- 
break had  thrown  her  off  her  guard  ; 
for  once  she  was  surprised.  The  woman 
who  stood  imploring,  half  threatening, 
before  her,  seemed  to  her  almost  in- 
spired. A  strong,  warm  gush  of  passion 
had  carried  Flora  Davenant  out  of  the 
world  of  unrealities,  of  conventionali- 
ties, of  cruel  trifling.  The  last  few 
weeks  had  been  a  revelation  ;  a  new 
world  had  been  opened  to  her  ;  a  world 
warm  with  human  feeling,  and  stirred 
by  human  pathos  ;  a  world  of  flesh  and 
blood,  of  beating  hearts,  of  throbbing 
pulses,  a  world  where  sentiment  was 
something  more  than  a  jest,  where  love 
is  not  profaned  by  cynical  incredulity. 
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Major  Gore  had  lin;^ered  on  at  Old  Tow- 
ers, she  well  knew,  for  her.  They  had 
talked  piuch  together  ;  she  had  been  in 
a  melancholy  mood,  and  bis  note  had 
exactly  harmonized.  He  had  told  her 
much  of  himself ;  of  his  past ;  of  the 
meshes  in  which  men  by  accident,  fate, 
or  folly,  become  entangled ,  of  ties 
which  cannot  be  avowed,  but  which 
none  the  less  —  aU  the  more  perhaps 
—  a  man  of  honor  cannot  discard  ;  of 
obligations  too  subtle  to  define,  but  too 
real  to  be  ignored  when  happiness  would 
tempt  us  to  ignore  them.  He  had 
spoken  with  pathos,  with  despair,  with 
a  hopeless  indifference  about  a  Ufe 
fatally  complicated.  And  Flora  Daven- 
ant  had  listened,  with  a  growing  chill 
at  her  heart  as  he  spoke,  for  she  knew 
what  he  meant  to  hint.  It  was  a  cry  of 
suffering,  of  despair  ;  it  was  the  doom, 
too,  of  her  own  happiness,  for  she  felt 
that  she  was  talking  to  the  man  she 
loved.  And  now  she  stood  a  suppliant 
before  the  w'oman  whose  rival  she  had 
been,  whom  she  had  so  often  thwarted, 
humiliated,  eclipsed. 

Lady  Ormesby  still  lay  motionless  on 
the  sofa,  her  eyes  closed,  as  though  she 
would  fain  shut  out  the  world.  A 
struggle  was  going  on,  the  struggle  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  bad,  of 
noble  and  base,  that  is  waged  in  every 
human  conscience  to  the  end.  She  had 
been  profoundly  mortified  by  all  that 
the  other  had  told  her.  It  had  stung 
her  to  the  quick ;  it  had  roused  her 
combativeness  ;  it  had  appealed  to  feel- 
ings, to  gratify  which,  at  other  times,  in 
other  moods,  she  would  have  crushed 
a  rival  without  mercy  and  without  re- 
morse. But  as  she  lay  listening  to  the 
impassioned  woman  before  her,  a  new 
light  seemed  to  strike  into  her  soul  —  a 
new  light,  a  new  warmth.  Emotions, 
long  dormant,  were  stirred  to  life  ;  she 
recognized  the  possibility  of  a  generous 
act.  The  event  loni?  known  to  be  in- 
evitable  had  befallen  her ;  yet  the  dis- 
covery cost  her  less  than  she  could, 
beforehand,  have  imagined  that  it  must. 
Was  it  coldness  of  heart  ?  Was  it 
Indifference,  or  fatigue?  Was  it  that 
she  had  never  loved  him  ?  She  knew 
;iot ;  she  knew  only  that  her  feelings 


were  as  straw  and  stubble  before  the 
hot  fires  of  her  companion's  vehement 
passion.  She  felt  no  power,  no  wish  to 
resist. 

At  last  she  spoke.  "Flora  Daven- 
ant,"  she  said,  "  you  are  strangely 
moved,  strangely  unlike  yourself.  I 
too  will  be  unlike  myself,  the  self  the 
world  has  known.  I  will  not  admit  all 
that  your  request  implies.  It  is  not 
true.  No  such  attachment  exists,  or 
has  ever  existed ;  of  late  there  has  been 
less  approach  to  it  than  ever.  I  have 
no  rights  to  resign,  no  power  to  hinder 
your  intimacies,  your  friendships  ;  but 
I  believe  that  I  am  honest  in  saying^ 
that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  happiness,  or  what  you 
believe  to  be  so.  I  rejected  that  love 
years  ago,  and  I  have  never,  notwith- 
standing all  that  happened,  regretted 
that  decision.  .  No  relations  of  mine  to 
any  man  need  stand  in  your  way.  So 
far  as  any  obligation  to  me  goes,  Major 
Gore  is  free  ;  I  set  him  free,  if  you  are 
pleased  to  have  it  so.  But  the  fact  i» 
he  is  free  already,  and  has  made  good 
use  of  his  freedom.  Let  me  be  the  first 
to  wish  you  joy.  The  world  is  a  friend- 
less place,  is  it  not  ?  Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  have  at  least 
one  friend." 

As  she  spoke  a  rumble  of  wheels 
announced  the  returning  party.  The 
brake  swept  past  the  windows,  the 
count  and  Miss  Jukes  followed  in  a 
pony-carriage,  and  Mrs.  Cressingham's 
victoria  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
cavalcade.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
opening  doors  and  the  slam  of  lowered 
carriage-steps,  the  voices  of  the  travel- 
lers as  they  entered  the  house.  Sud- 
denly the  flow  of  talk  stopped  ;  there 
was  a  mysterious  hush  ;  the  two  ladies 
began  to  listen,  their  attention  arrested 
by  the  unusual  silence.  Then  followed 
exclamations  of  horror,  incredulity,  sur- 
prise. Instead  of  the  crowd  that  would 
naturally  have  come  bustling  into  the 
drawing-room,  the  party  had  dispersed  ; 
no  one  came  near  them.  "What  can 
be  happening  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Davenant. 
"  Let  us  go  and  see." 

They  rose  to  go  ;  but,  as  they  did  so, 
the  door  opened.    Miss  Jukes,  pale  as 
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a  ghost,  came  into  the  room  with  a 
mysterious  air  and  a  very  sombre  face  ; 
her  accustomed  gaiety  had  disappeared. 
"  Have  you  not  heard  ?  "  she  said  in 
broken  tones.  "A  most  horrid  thing 
has  happened  I  The  telegram  was  wait- 
ing in  the  hall  —  a  dreadful  accident  — 
a  friend  of  the  Cressinghams  was  killed 
this  afternoon  in  a.  polo-match  —  he  was 
to  have  been  here  to-night.  His  name 
was  Major  Gore." 

Henry  Cunningham. 


From  The  Spectator. 
BEFORE  BREAKFAST  IN  THE  FEN. 

Although  Cornelius  Vermuyden, 
the  Dutch  engineer,  drained  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  fen  of  south-eastern 
Yorkshire  in  1626,  completing  in  two 
years  a  work  which  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  possibility  of 
its  reclamation  had  declared  impossible, 
the  upper  levels  of  the  "  Carrs,"  as  the 
great  flats  of  Hatfield  Chase  and  the 
Isle  of  Axeholme  are  called,  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  the  appearance 
which  they  must  have  presented  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  John 
Smeaton,  the  builder  of  the  Eddy  stone 
Lighthouse,  had  shown  how  the  last 
lingering  surface-waters  might  be  made 
to  disappear.  Before  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-informed  writer  in 
the  Fields  the  bittern,  the  ruff  and 
reeve,  the  black-tailed  godwit,  the 
marsh  harrier,  the  great  crested  grebe, 
and  other  rare  water-fowl,  bred  com- 
monly on  the  Carrs.  But  though  these 
rarer  birds  have  disappeared,  the  di*ain- 
age  and  enclosure  of  the  flats,  now  sep- 
arated by  deep  and  impassable  streams, 
and  planted  with  wide  and  enduring 
woods  by  private  owners,  extends  a 
natural  protection  to  the  remaining 
species  which  still  in  countless  num- 
bers make  the  Carrs  their  home.  Un- 
like most  marsh-lands,  the  Can's  are 
neither  gloomy  nor  deserted.  But 
birds,  not  men,  people  the  flats  ;  and  to 
meet  them  the  visitor  must  keep  early 
hours,  and  be  abroad  by  sunrise,  or  in 
summer  a  little  later  ;  for  it  is  possible 
to  be  too  early  for  the  birds,  even  after 


day  has  broken,  and  at  four  o'clock  on 
a  summer's  morning  even  they  are 
scarcely  awake.  The  early  visitor  to 
the  stream-side  will  surprise  the  wild 
ducks  and  herons  before  they  leave 
their  feeding-grounds  for  the  day.  In 
that  part  of  the  Carrs  with  which  the 
writer  is  best  acquainted,  the  heronry 
lies  in  the  centre  of  a  thousand-acre 
wood,  from  which  the  birds  sally  in  all 
directions  to  hunt  the  streams  at  night. 
In  the  early  morning  their  grey  and 
ghostly  forms  may  be  seen,  as  they 
stand  quietly  in  the  long  meadow-grass, 
resting  after  their  night's  Ashing,  or 
wading  about  in  the  long,  wet  herbage. 
Seen  among  the  white  and  curling 
vapors  which  lie  upon  the  dripping 
aftermath,  they  seem  like  the  spirits  of 
the  fen,  as  they  slowly  spread  their 
wings  and  sail  away  towards  the  sun- 
rise to  their  sanctuary  beyond  the 
stream.  The  departure  of  the  herons 
is  the  signal  for  a  general  awakening  of 
the  main  bird  population  of  the  Carrs, 
The  tree-tops  are  full  of  rooks  and 
jackdaws,  wood -pigeons  and  stock- 
doves ;  and  like  children,  their  flrat 
ijnpulse  on  awakening  is  to  chatter. 
The  rush  and  clatter  of  wings  as  the 
flocks  leave  the  wood  for  their  feeding- 
grounds  is  like  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
and  their  numbers  beyond  conjecture. 
The  fallow  fields,  where  the  roughly 
ploughed  clods  are  dry  and  warm,  are 
first  visited,  not  only  by  the  rooks, 
jackdaws,  and  pigeons,  but  also  by  the 
great  flocks  of  peewits  which  have  been 
feeding  all  night  on  the  wet  marshes. 
The  last  come,  not  for  food,  but,  as  it 
seems,  for  rest  and  company,  remaining 
quite  still  and  quiet,  and  apparently 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  morning 
sun.  But  the  great  flocks  of  day-feed- 
ing birds  are  eager  in  search  of  food, 
the  rooks  and  jackdaws  prying  beneath 
every  clod,  while  the  pigeons  fly  over 
each  other's  backs,  struggling  for  a 
place  in  the  crowd  like  their  tame  rela- 
tions in  a  London  square.  Perhaps 
the  latest  birds  to  awaken  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  are  the  partridges. 
Even  in  August  the  coveys  do  not  seem 
to  move  till  six  o'clock,  when  they  may 
be  heard  calling  and  making  up  their 
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minds  to  leave  their  roosting-places  for 
the  iirst-cut  stubbles.  By  eight  o'clock 
in  August  or  September,  the  birds  have 
ceased  feeding,  and  fly  to  the  river  to 
bathe  and  drink,  by  some  common  and 
well-understood  impulse,  which  brings 
the  flocks  in  noisy  and  cheerful  compa- 
nies to  the  water-side.  When  coming 
down  to  drink,  their  flight  and  man- 
ner of  approach  is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  marks  their  descent 
upon  the  fallow  fields  which  are  their 
morning  feeding-grounds.  The  serious 
business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  they 
go  down  to  the  water  in  great  compa- 
nies and  processions,  flying  low  over 
the  ground  and  constantly  alighting  for 
a  short  time,  then  rising  and  flying  on- 
wards with  much  cawing,  chattering, 
and  gossip.  Sevei*al  different  kinds 
unite  in  these  bathing-parties.  On  one 
occasion  the  writer  saw  a  flock  which 
must  have  numbered  at  least  a  thou- 
sand rooks  and  jackdaws  approaching 
the  water  in  this  manner.  With  them 
were  scores  of  wood-pigeons,  a  flock  of 
turtle-doves,  and  a  number  of  peewits, 
all  of  which  flew  or  alighted  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  direction. 
The  stream  was  flowing  rapidly  and 
smoothly  between  high  embankments, 
and  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  the 
cattle,  or  some  careless  weed-cutter, 
had  trampled  down  the  edges  sufii- 
cientlv  to  make  the  access  to  the  water 

ftp 

easy  for  the  birds.  All  tliese  "  bathing 
ghats,"  as  we  could  see  by  looking  up 
the  straight  cut  from  behind  the  de- 
cayed stump  of  the  last  great  tree  that 
stood  upon  the  marsh  before  the  forest 
disappeared,  were  occupied  by  crowds 
of  rooks  and  pigeons  drinking  and 
bathing,  until  others  came  down  and 
pushed  them  forward  till  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  across  the  stream.  There 
they  sat  in  long  rows  on  the  rails  which 
run  by  the  side  of  the  dyke,  drj'ing 
themselves  or  preening  their  feathers, 
until  the  whole  row  of  fencing  was  cov- 
ered with  black  lines  of  cawing  and 
chattering  birds.  In  no  long  time  the 
water  brought  down  traces  of  the  bath, 
in  the  shape  of  hundreds  of  floating 


feathers,  lightly  cushioned  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream.  Not  even  the  float- 
ing thistle-down  lies  more  gracefully  on 
the  water,  than  do  these  little  fleets 
of  feathers  from  the  morning  toilet  of 
the  birds,  the  crisp  and  curling  black 
plumes  from  the  breast  of  rook  and 
jackdaw  sailing  by  like  fairy  gondolas, 
while  here  and  there  a  feather  from  a 
pigeon's  wing,  with  a  drop  of  water  for 
ballast  in  its  curve,  catches  the  wind  at 
every  gust,  and  sails  among  the  lesser 
craft  and  dances  on  the  ripples  like 
some  miniature  yacht. 

The   pheasants   and   partridges   also 
visit  the  stream  to  drink,  though  not  to 
bathe.    Hidden  near  one  of  their  favor- 
ite drinking-places,  the  writer  has  more 
than  once  observed  the  care  and  anx- 
iety which  the  wild  pheasant  exhibits 
when  bringing  her  brood  to  the  water. 
Men  are  so  rarely  seen  upon  the  Carrs, 
that  her  fears  must  be  due,  not  to  the 
danger  from  human  interference,  but 
to  the  attacks  of  the  hawks  and  mag- 
pies,  foxes    and   stoats,   which  enjoy 
almost  the  same  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance  as   the   other  wild   creatures   of 
the  fen.    The  pheasants  invariably  ap- 
proach the  stream  from  a  wood  near  by 
a  long  hedgerow,  which  runs  down  to 
the  water,  and  gives  complete  protec- 
tion from  winged    enemies.    The    old 
bird  then  ascends  the  bank,  and  after 
some  moments  spent  in  surveying  the 
neighborhood  with  head  erect  and  mo- 
tionless, she  descends  and  drinks,  rais- 
ing  her  head  like  a  fowl   after  each 
draught.    A  low  call  then  summons  the 
brood,  who  descend  in  turn,  while  the 
old  bird  once  more  mounts  guard.'  If 
disturbed,  the  whole  brood  run  into  the 
fence,  with  a  speed  and  silence  more  to 
be  expected  from  some  nimble  four- 
footed  animal  than  in  a  bold  and  strong- 
flying  bird  like  the  wild  pheasant.    The 
partridges,  on  the  contrary,  drink  at 
the  most  open  spots,  flying  in  a  body 
with  much   noise    and    calling  to  the 
waters,  and  returning  as  hastily  when 
their  thirst  is  satisfied.    By  nine  o'clock 
the  Carrs  are  almost  deserted  by  the 
birds. 
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TURNING  THE  FLOWEBS. 


Out  in  the  country,  where  two  roads  met, 

A  cottage  with  open  door  I  found  ; 
The  hoard  for  the  evening  meal  was  set, 

The  good  wife  hustled  husily  round. 
It  was  homely  and  plain — but  oh,  so  sweet. 

With  rose  and  lavender  freshly  culled. 
And  there,  in  a  cradle,  just  at  my  feet, 

A  beautiful  babe  to  sleep  lay  lulled. 

I  sat  me  down,  with  a  bidden  right. 

And  a  sense  of  comfort  over  me  stole  ; 
The  board,  though  homely,  was  cleah  and 
white. 
And  flowers  were  upon  it  —  set  in  a  bowl. 
And  the  good  wife  said  unto  me,  her  guest, 
As  she  twisted  the  blooms  in  the  bowl  so 
brown : 
*'''  I  like  to  turn  what  are  freshest  and  best 
To  the.  side- where  the  man  of  the  house 
sits  down.'' 

I  looked  at  the  flowers  —  so  white,  so  red  ; 

I  gazed  at  the  happy-faced  busy  wife. 
And,  '^  That  is  a  nice  idea,"  I  said  ; 

"  I  wish  we  could  carry  it  all  through  life. 
For  the  world  would  be  a  far  happier  place. 
And  many  a  glint  through  the  darkness 
loom, 
If  we  *  turned  the  flowers'  with  a  tactful 
grace. 
And  showed    the   glory  instead  of   the 
gloom.'' 

Nannie  Poweb-O'Donoghue. 
Cbamben'  Journal. 


ADIEU! 

You  have  a  heart  of  fire  and  gold  — 
Nor  gold  nor  fire  for  me  is  bright ; 

I  would  forget  those  days  of  old. 
Which  seemed  to  show  your  heart  aright. 

Not  mine  to  mix  among  the  crowd 
Who  worship  you,  and  bend  the  knee, 

To  cing  your  praises  long  and  loud— 
Lovers  silence  is  reserved  for  me. 

My  love,  that  is  both  dumb  and  deep. 

Is  freely  given  as  'tis  true  ; 
What  secret  still  the  Fates  may  keep 

I  know  not — but  I  say.  Adieu  ! 

I  say  Adieu  because  my  part 
Must  be  to  leave  that  whirling  train, 

Where  every  moment  is  a  smart, 
And  every  day  a  year  of  pain. 

Walter  Hbrrixs  Pollock. 
lionginan'i  Magaslne. 


TO  MISS  JANE  AUSTEN. 

(gratefully.) 

We,  homely  souls,  whose  courage  fails 
At  perils  hid  in  modem  tales. 
Dread  airings  of  religious  dreams. 
Social  reforms  and  moral  schemes. 

Turn  to  those  simple  idylls  sung. 
When  this  old  century  was  young. 
And  watch  the  Pump-room  beauties  greet 
Their  courtly  swains  in  Millsom  Street. 

They  live  for  us  —  this  old-world  throng  — 
Their  joys,  their  loves  to  us  belong, 
Their  sorrows,  where  the  pages  show 
Traces  of  tears  shed  long  ago. 

Ours  is  the  loss,  we  freely  own, 
Who  leave  more  stalwart  fare  alone. 
And  in  our  unlearned  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  this  quaint,  old-fashioned  voice  ; 

As  country-folk  whose  ears  are  sore, 
Dinned  with  the  pavement's  clash  and  roar. 
Through  April  hedgerows  hear  again 
The  blackbird's  whistle  in  the  lane. 
Spectator.  ALFRED  Cochrane. 


THE  third  generation. 

Over  the  field  and  across  the  stile, 

Stepping  daintily,  each  by  each, 
He  looked  down  with  a  lofty  smile. 

She  with  her  innocent  childish  speech  ; 
Seven  and  five — so  they  count  their  years. 

Plants  that  have  bloomed  under  sonny 
skies. 
All  that  is  noble  within  us  stirs, 

Meeting  the  gaze  of  those  frank  young 
eyes. 

Life  to  them  is  a  land  of  dreams, 

Showing  no  shadow  as  yet  of  care. 
Scarcely  possible  now  it  seems, 

Friend,  that  we  reckoned  it  once  as  fair  ; 
We,  who  broken,  and  worn,  and  grey, 

Hope  and  pleasure  forever  dumb, 
Stand  aside  from  the  path  to-day, 

Giving  place  when  the  children  come. 

Giving  place  —  with  a  full  content  — 

Branches  these  of  our  parent  stem. 
All  the  gifts  that  to  us  were  sent 

Will  be  trebled,  we  trust,  for  them  ; 
Wider  knowledge  and  wiser  plan 

Hay  they  own  when  their  path  is  trod  ! 
Finding  the  link  'twixt  the  child  and  man 

Is  as  the  link  'twixt  the  man  and  God. 

All  The  Tear  BOTind. 
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(06.  1747). 

The  "rising  of  the  forty-five"  still 
throws  a  halo  round  its  contemporary 
period  of  Scottish  history.  After  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
picturesque  and  stirring  incidents  wliich 
characterized  that  historic  episode  still 
exercise  a  fascinating  spell,  showing 
how  deep  a  root  they  struck  in  the  na- 
tional imagination.  Nor  is  the  reason 
of  this  far  to  seek.  The  drama  was 
enacted  almost  exclusively  on  Scottish 
soil.  The  panorama  that  filled  the 
stage  depicted  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  unfamiliar  aspects  of  Scottish  life. 
Its  central  figure  was  a  youthful  prince 
of  an  ancient  Scottish  line.  To  redeem 
his  ancestral  misfortunes  and  vindicate 
the  claims  of  his  birth,  he  had  thrown 
himself  unreservedly  on  the  affections 
of  a  generous  and  impressionable  peo- 
ple. Of  seemly  presence,  courageous 
mood,  urbane  and  chivalrous  ways,  he 
inspired  among  his  followers  a  devotion 
as  romantic  as  it  was  rare,  and  as  he 
carried  himself  with  a  bright  and  benig- 
nant courtesy  when  his  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  so  also  did  he  bear  himself 
with  a  manly  fortitude  when  its  lustre 
had  set. 

Prominent  among  the  names  asso- 
ciated with  this  memorable  political 
interlude,  occurs  that  of  Simon  Eraser, 
Lord  Lovat.  The  singular  attributes  of 
this  striking  character  —  the  vulpine 
activities  of  his  mind,  the  opposing 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes,  and  ulti- 
mately, his  conspicuous  and  tragic  fate 
—  have  combined  to  furnish  a  page  of 
human  history  which  few  biographical 
records  can  supply.  Summoned  while 
yet  a  youth  from  the  seclusion  of  aca- 
demic pursuits,  to  participate  in  family 
affairs,  his  energies  were  nursed  amid 
feud  and  faction  ;  and  liis  career,  from 
start  to  finish,  ran  through  one  succes- 
sive development  of  antithetical  and 
dramatic  event.  His  personal  concerns, 
with  little  intermission,  constituted  the 
urgent  business  of  the  statesmen  of  his 
day.  The  questions  which  affected  his 
title  and  patrimony  are  still  ranked  as 
leading  causes  in  the  juridical  statistics 


of  his  countiy.  Occult  schemes  of 
statecraft — pursued  with  unwearied  in- 
dusty  and  practised  with  Machiavellian 
art  —  were  the  familiars  of  his  life. 
And  ere  the  stage  had  darkened,  and 
the  curtain  finally  fell,  he  had  commu- 
nicated not  a  little  of  their  direction 
and  force  to  the  fitfully  recurring  and 
disquieting  oscillations  that  disturbed, 
the  political  equilibrium  of  the  time. 

The  original  position  of  Simon  Fraser 
on  the  family  genealogical  tree  was 
somewhat  remote  from  the  main  trunk. 
He  was  a  second  son,  while  his  father 
was  a  fourth  son.  But  the  death-rate 
had  been  high  amongst  the  interposing 
branches.  Some  died  peaceably  in  bed  ; 
some  were  slain  in  feud  ;  and  others 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  When  Simon 
was  called  upon  to  make  his  debut 
in  the  world,  the  intervening  lives 
between  the  family  honors  and  him- 
self, were  but  two,  —  those  of  a  female 
cousin  once  removed,  and  of  his  father, 
now  infirm  and  stricken  in  years.  Vir- 
tually, this  meant  that  he  was  barred 
but  by  one  life,  as  his  father's  succes- 
sion was  equivalent  in  due  course  to  his 
own. 

The  lady  whose  position  was  thus  so 
inimical  to  Simon-s  worldly  prospects, 
was  the  only  surviving  child  of  his  first 
cousin,  the  existing  lord.  She  was  a 
scion  of  the  powerful  Scottish  family  of 
Athol,  her  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
the  marquess  of  that  name.  There  was 
no  existing  deed  of  tailzie  regulating 
succession  to  the  estates.  But  in  virtue 
of  her  parents'  ante-nuptial  contract, 
the  lady  in  question  was  destined  as 
the  heiress.  This  instrument  provided 
that  the  properties  should  vest  in  the 
heirs  male  of  the  marriage,  in  default 
of  whom,  in  "the  heirs  of  the  manlage 
whomsoever."  To  nullify  this  incon- 
venient settlement,  and  transfer  the 
rights  of  succession  to  his  own  imme- 
diate line ,  was  the  diplomatic  nut  which 
Simon  set  himself  to  crack  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  career. 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  the  reign- 
ing lord  were  dull  and  contracted.  His 
cousin's  wits  were  uncommonly  nimble 
and  comprehensive .  Sihion  became  sed- 
iilously  observant  in  his  attentions  to 
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his  noble  relative.  His  efforts  to  please 
were  directed  with  all  the  plausibility 
and  tact  of  which  he  was  so  rare  a 
master.  His  companionship  became 
indispensable.  In  each  conjuncture  of 
circumstance  he  exercised  the  functions 
of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ;  and 
in  all  his  lordship's  deliberations  his 
counsels  were  oracular  in  their  author- 
ity. In  the  midst  of  their  intimacy 
Lord  Lovat  paid  a  visit  to  London  and 
his  Jidxis  Achates  accompanied  him. 
The  then  prevailing  habits  of  Highland 
conviviality  were  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
effective  safeguards  of  a  facile  disposi- 
tion against  the  allurements  of  London 
life.  During  his  stay  in  the  metropolis 
his  lordship  largely  devoted  himself  to 
the  bacchanalia  of  the  tavern,  and  sim- 
ilar enjoyments.  And  it  may  safely  be 
conjectured  that  on  whatever  other 
lines  his  cousin's  influence  was  wont  to 
exert  itself,  in  this  particular  direction 
it  did  not  prove  a  restraining  force. 
His  lordship's  health  was  completely 
sapped  by  his  excesses  ;  and  he  died  at 
Perth,  in  Simon's  arms,  on  his  journey 
homeward. 

On  this  occurrence  a  testamentary 
settlement  by  the  deceased  was  pro- 
duced, abrogating  the  provisions  of  his 
marriage  contract,  and  bequeathing  his 
possessions  to  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beau- 
fort, Simon's  father. 

This  deed,  which  had  only  recently 
been  drawn  out  by  a  skilled  London 
attorney,  was  in  faultless  legal  form, 
and  set  forth  that  the  instrument  an- 
nulled had  been  obtained  by  pressure, 
which,  acting  upon  an  easy  and  unsuspi- 
cious nature,  had  amounted  practically 
to  fraud.  The  testator  consequently 
conceived  it  his  duty  to  set  aside  its 
authoritv,  to  revert  to  the  ancient  fam- 
ily  practice  of  conserving  the  succession 
in  the  male  line,  and,  to  this  end,  nom- 
inated as  his  heirs  the  Beaufort  branch 
of  the  Frasers  as  being  next  in  lineal 
descent.  Simon  had  played  his  cards 
with  unquestionable  astuteness,  and 
had  won  the  first  trick  in  the  game. 
The  result  of  his  diplomacy  remained 
to  the  seen. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
'Athol  family  would  quietly  acquiesce  in 


this  altere<l  position  of  affaii*s.  They 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  acres  of  Lovat  as  much  a  portion 
of  the  family  appanage  as  the  haughs  of 
DunkeM,  that  the  astonishment  occa- 
sioned by  the  new  situation  was  only 
equalled  by  the  resentment  it  inspired. 
To  find  the  proprietary  rights  over  a 
fine  Highland  estate,  and  the  baronial 
privileges  attaching  to  it,  so  deftly 
filched  from  their  grasp,  in  the  very 
hour  in  which  they  had  counted  for 
possession,  constituted  a  challenge  to 
their  interest  and  their  pride,  which 
they  were  not  slow  to  accept.  The 
brother  of  the  widow,  and  therefore 
uncle  of  the  heiress,  was  the  Earl  of 
TuUibardine,  who,  for  State  services 
had  been  called  to  the  peerage  in  his 
own  right.  He  was  at  this  time  lord 
high  commissioner  of  Scotland,  an  office 
which,  as  justice  was  then  dispensed, 
gave  its  occupant  special  advantages  in 
any  personal  warfare  he  might  chance 
to  have  on  hand.  Nor  did  TuUibardine 
fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion. Active  legal  measures,  or  at  least 
as  active  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  permitted,  were  at  once  instituted, 
to  upset  the  pretensions  of  the  Beau- 
forts.  And,  meantime,  to  anticipate 
the  slow  process  of  legal  incubation, 
agents  and  factoi-s  were  appointed  to 
levy  the  revenues  of  the  estate  on  be- 
half of  the  heiress,  Simon,  on  his  part, 
nominally  representing  his  father,  but 
really  acting  an  independent  part,  was 
not  less  active  in  putting  into  execution 
such  measures  to  make  good  his  posi- 
tion, as  he  thought  it  desirable  to  adopt. 
His  emissaries  were  numerous  and  en- 
ergetic ;  and  backed  by  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  clan,  they  invariably 
beat  those  of  his  opponent  out  of  the 
field.  Worsted  in  his  initial  efforts, 
TuUibardine  secured  the  aid  of  the 
Privy  Council,  whose  powers,  where 
they  could  be  brought  to  operate,  were 
then  despotic.  Edicts  were  freely  is- 
sued in  TuUibardine 's  interest,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  proved  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  situation,  provided  they 
could  have  been  enforced. 

At  this    juncture,  Simon,  who  was 
seldom    at   a   loss    for   an  expedient. 
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sought  to  resolve  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  in  another  direction.  He  trans- 
formed his  rOle  from  that  of  a  usurper 
into  that  of  a  lover,  and  laid  siege,  in 
private,  to  the  affections  of  the  lady 
with  whom  he  was  so  violently  warring 
in  public.  lie  succeeded  so  far  in  his 
purpose  that  the  susceptible  damsel 
agreed  to  elope  with  him.  The  details 
of  the  scheme  were  confided  to  a  clans- 
man, who  undertook  their  execution. 
But  the  intermediary  proved  unreliable 
at  the  critical  moment.  After  convey- 
ing the  fair  runaway  a  certain  distance 
in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness, 
his  courage,  or  some  other  essential 
quality,  failed  him,  and  he  conducted 
his  fragile  charge  back  to  her  mother 
instead  of  to  the  rendezvous  of  her 
lover. 

In  their  contest  for  the  mails  and 
dues  the  Athols  found  themselves  se- 
verely handicapped  in  the  sex  of  their 
representative.  The  customs  of  the 
clans  did  not  necessarily  restrict  the 
succession  of  the  chief  ship  to  the  oper- 
ation of  a  strict  heredity.  Their  mode 
of  life  was  largely  predial.  The  func- 
tions devolving  on  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity were  exacting  and  unceasing. 
If  from  any  cause  they  chanced  to  be 
even  temporarily  suspended,  the  gen- 
eral interests  were  felt  to  suffer. 
Hence,  if  any  disability  unfitted  the 
natural  successor  of  a  deceased  chief- 
tain competently  to  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  position,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  vacant  office  to  be 
filled  by  a  popular  selection  from 
amongst  the  clan.  The  Frasers  were 
not  inclined  to  a  gynarchical  form  of 
government.  And  heading  the  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  regime  they  had  a  youth 
in  the  field  of  unusual  enterprise  and 
parts  —  who  bade  for  their  allegiance 
not  only  in  virtue  of  the  blood  that  ran 
in  his  veins,  but  still  more  because  of 
the  services  it  was  in  his  power  to  ren- 
der—  services  in  which  all  must  par- 
ticipate, from  the  duihne  wassel  among 
them  of  highest  account  to  the  humblest 
servitor  in  the  clan.  In  the  result 
Simon's  personality  everywhere  pre- 
vailed. The  influence  of  the  dowager 
and  her  daughter  was  probably  of  effect 


within  the  bounds  of  their  residence, 
but  elsewhere  the  authority  of  the 
Beauforts  was  supreme. 

The  Athols  were  fully  alive  to  this 
disadvantage,  and  they  began  to  cast 
about  for  a  remedy.     After  some  indus- 
trious seeking  they  fell  upon  a  schemei 
which  promised,  they  fancied,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  tlie  case.    A  section 
of   the  Frasers,  at  an   early  point  of 
their  history  —  probably  in  the  course 
of   their  migratory  movement    to    the 
North  (they  were  originally  a  southern 
sept)  —  had  hived  off  from   the   main 
body  and  established  themselves  in  the 
north-eastern    confines    of    Aberdeen-* 
shire.     There   they  were  still  located, 
peacefully  tending  their  flocks  or  tilling 
the  soil,  though  not  at  times  altogether 
unmindful  of  the   more  stirring  tradi- 
tions of  their  race.     Their  head  was 
Lord  Saltoun,  a  true-blooded  clansman, 
and,  like  his  kinsman  of  Lovat,  a  peer- 
of  the  realm.     The  project  was,  to  unite 
the  heiress  in  marrias^e  with  Saltoun's  * 
son,  and  present  the  latter  to  the  Fra- 
sers   as    their    consanguineous    chief. 
The  prejudices  of  clanship,  it  was  sur- 
mised, would  be  ingeniously  consulted 
by  introducing  to  the  Highlanders,  in 
this  relationship,  a  scion  of  the  common 
stock,  who  though  born  and  nurtured 
outside  of  their  own  immediate  circle, 
had  nevertheless  sprung  from  the  same 
ancestry  and  bore  the  same  patronymic 
as   themselves.     The   proposition   was 
favorably  entertained  by  Lord  Saltoun. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him,  in  giving  as- 
sent to  the  proposal,  that  serious  objec- 
tion might  be  taken  in  other  interested 
quarters ;    and   that   such    disapproba- 
tion, if  provoked,  might  take  a  form 
for  which  his  experience  of  the  milder 
social    conditions    to    which    he    was 
accustomed,    would    find    him    wholly 
unprepared.      To   complete    the   nego- 
tiations, he  set  out  for  Beaufort,  other- 
wise called  Castle  Dounie,  on  a  visit  to 
the  dowager. 

Simon,  at  this  time,  was  principally 
resident  in  Edinburgh.  He  held  a 
commission  in  the  army,  and  his  mili- 
tai*y  duties  necessitated  his  presence 
with  his  regiment,  which  was  quartered 
there.     But  in  view  of  the  development 
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of  events,  of  which  he  took  ample  care 
to  keep  himself  well  informed,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
giving  a  more  exclusive  attention  to 
his  family  interests.  Accordingly  he 
resigned  his  military  appointment,  left 
Edinburgh,  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  clan.  As  Saltoun  approached 
the  territory  of  the  Frasers,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  a  document  bearing  the 
signatures  of  Lord  Lovat  and  twenty  of 
the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  clan. 
Simon  inspired  the  paper,  though  his 
name  did  not  appear  as  a  signatory. 
The  intimation  it  conveyed  was  suc- 
cinctly and  strongly  expressed.  If  his 
lordship's  visit,  it  announced,  was  ami- 
cably conceived,  his  presence  amongst 
them  would  be  resented  by  no  one  ; 
but  if  it  purposed  a  disturbance  of  ex- 
isting relationships  betwixt  the  chief 
and  his  people,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
an  impudent  intrusion  ;  and  it  behoved 
him  to  know  that  the  Highland  fashion 
of  dealing  with  such  offences  was  to 
cut  the  offender's  throat  or  blow  his 
brains  out  wherever  he  chanced  to  be 
found.  Though  somewhat  staggered 
by  the  vigor  of  the  rhetoric  and  the 
truculence  of  the  threat,  Lord  Saltoun 
prosecuted  his  journey  —  perhaps  with 
raore  expedition  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  shown  —  and  reached  the 
castle  with  liis  head  whole  and  his 
wind-pipe  still  intact.  But  he  was  not 
to  escape  scatheless.  After  arranging 
affairs  with  the  dowager,  to  their  mu- 
tual satisfaction,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  journey,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable train  of  friends  and  depend- 
ants, and  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  policies  of  the  castle  when  he  was 
encountered  by  Simon,  who  had  been 
lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  and  he  and  all  his  company  were 
made  prisoners.  Sending  the  captured 
part}'  into  confinement,  Simon  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  castle  to  reckon  with 
the  dowager,  who  had  so  eagerly  co- 
operated with  Saltoun  to  thwart  his  de- 
signs. After  the  elopement  adventure, 
it  had  been  judged  prudent  to  remove 
the  young  heiress  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  an  ingenious  intriguer  as 
Simon  had  proved  liimself  to  be.     The 


mother  was  consequently,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  dependants,  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  castle.  Towards  her, 
the  master  of  Lovat  extended  the  same 
consideration  as  he  bestowed  on  the 
chattels  of  the  house.  She  was  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  surveillance,  and  rig- 
orously confined  to  her  apartments. 
By  and  by  he  began  to  entertain  wilder 
purposes,  and  soon  proceeded  to  put 
them  into  execution.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  band 
of  retainers,  including  an  accommodat- 
ing divine  and  a  lusty  piper,  he  burst 
into  the  sleeping  chamber  of  the  de- 
fenceless lad}',  ejected  her  maids  and, 
maugre  her  hysterical  protestations, 
forced  her  through  a  form  of  marriage, 
lie  himself  enacting  bridegroom.  A 
few  days  later  he  conveyed  her  to 
Aigas,  an  islet  in  the  neighborhood, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Beauly. 
Here  she  was  detained  for  months,  a 
closely  guarded  prisoner,  and  permitted 
only  the  society  of  her  newly  wedded 
lord  to  solace  her  captivity. 

The  report  of  these  proceedings,  on 
reachins:  Edinburgh,  excited  the  stroncr- 
est  indignation.  Tullibardine,  indeed, 
had  twofold  cause  to  harbor  the  sever- 
est resentment.  He  was  the  official 
representative  of  the  law  that  had  been 
so  grossly  outraged,  and  brother  of 
the  lady  who  had  been  so  heinously 
wronged.  But,  at  the  time,  it  was  all 
but  impossible  to  strike  effectively  at 
an  evil-doer  in  the  heart  of  the  High- 
lands.  Such  action,  however,  as  was 
practicable  and  customary  was  forth- 
with undertaken.  A  royal  herald  — 
Rothesay,  Marchmont  or  Albany  —  at- 
tended by  his  pui-suivant  unicorn,  Bute 
or  Carrick — was  deputed  to  summon 
the  offender  to  surrender  himself  at  the 
bar  of  justice  to  answer  for  the  misde- 
meanors laid  to  his  charge.  The  bearer 
of  the  summons  was  not  expected,  on 
such  a  mission,  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  outrage  than  was  deemed 
compatible  with  personal  safety.  In 
the  present  instance  this  valiant  func- 
tionary halted  at  Elgin  —  well  without 
the  Highland  border-line  —  and  with 
blare  of  trumpet  and  pomp  of  pageantry 
delivered  his  message  from  the  cross  of 
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that  ancient  town.  The  northern  air, 
however,  did  not  possess  the  properties 
of  the  ear  of  Dionysius.  The  tympa- 
num of  the  culprit  was  unaffected  by 
the  Elgin  bugle-blast.  He  did  not  re- 
pair to  Edinburgh  as  required  ;  and  his 
conduct  remained  unreformed. 

Following  upon  this  abortive  proced- 
ure, and  further  influenced  by  the 
successful  raiding  of  Simon  and  his 
emissaries  on  the  revenues  of  the 
estate,  application  was  made  to  the 
Scotch  Privy  Council  for  *' Letters  of 
Intercommuning  "  against  the  obdurate 
law-breakers  ;  which  issued  forthwith. 
Those  ancient  instruments  of  Scottish 
law  were  in  frequent  recourse  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  They  corre- 
sponded very  closely  in  character  with 
that  once  formidable  weapon  of  eccle- 
siastical warfare  —  the  bull  of  excommu- 
nication, and  were  a  finished  example 
of  a  social  system  attaining  to  some 
notoriety  in  these  latter  days  under  the 
name  of  boycotting.  The  subjects  of 
their  anathemas  were  not  to  be  aided 
by  the  king's  lieges  with  "  meat,  drink, 
or  other  provisions  ; "  they  were  not  to 
be  afforded,  "  whatever  their  needs, 
any  help  comfort  or  relief  ; "  and  their 
*'  cattle,  horses,  and  other  goods  "  might 
be  taken  possession  of  by  whomsoever 
it  pleased,  and,  so  far  as  the  law  was 
concerned,  with  impunity.  Further, 
the  documents  announced  a  govern- 
ment reward  of  two  thousand  merks 
Scots  for  the  head  of  the  Beauforts  — 
father  or  son  —  dead  or  alive.  It  does 
not  appear  to  what  point  of  northerly 
latitude  these  punitive  missives  pene- 
trated ;  but  it  is  certain  that  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  they  did  not  cir- 
culate in  the  straths  of  the  Aird  or  the 
wilds  of  Stratherick.  Later  on,  still 
further  measures  were  adopted.  A 
military  commission  was  issued,  giving 
powers  of  fire  and  sword.  With  Fort 
William  as  the  basis  of  operations, 
repeated  endeavors  were  made  to  bring 
the  mountaineers  to  account.  But,  in 
truth,  the  Highlanders  were  more 
feared  by  the  soldiery  than  were  the 
soldiers  by  the  Highlandmen.  The 
species  of  warfare  entailed  upon  them 
was    entirely  novel,  and   unsuited    to 


regular  troops.  Simon  kept  his  ene- 
mies at  bay  and  his  head  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and  gradually  hostilities 
slackened,  until,  eventually,  the  troops 
appeared  only  in  a  desultory  and  alto- 
gether innocuous  way  within  the  bounds 
of  the  barony. 

The  old  chief,  Simon's  father,  broken 
by  age  and  infirmity,  and  equally  in- 
volved with  his  son  in  these  embarrass- 
ing proceedings,  had  found  a  refuge  in 
Duuvegan  Castle,  a  fortalice  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  the  residence  of  Macleod 
of  Macleod,  his  brother-in-law.  There, 
while  the  foregoing  events  were  tran- 
spiring, he  died,  and  Simon,  assuming 
the  baronial  honors,  had  now  attained 
the  position  which  had  so  long  been  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  His  assump- 
tion of  the  family  dignities,  however, 
brought  no  cessation  to  the  toils  and 
hazards  to  which  he  was  exposed.  His 
personal  security  continued  to  depend 
on  the  exercise  of  a  sleepless  vigilance 
and  a  prompt  dexterity.  The  unrelax- 
ing  character  of  the  efforts  required  of 
him  became  so  fraught  with  discomfort 
that  in  time  he  began  to  cast  about  for 
some  means  of  relief.  We  have  seen 
that  the  infiuence  of  the  Athol  family 
was  at  this  time  paramount  in  Scotland. 
It  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  such 
an  influential  position  would  prove  no 
inconsiderable  source  of  jealousy  to 
other  rival  houses.  This  was  indeed 
the  case,  and  it  became  obvious  to  the 
acuteness  of  Lovat  that  an  adept  like 
himself  might  play  upon  this  human 
sentiment  to  his  own  substantial  advan- 
tage. He  accordingly  addressed  him- 
self with  all  his  art  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  whom  he  much  impressed  by 
the  speciousness  of  his  proposals  and 
the  pregnance  of  his  suggestions.  So 
effectively  indeed  did  he  ply  the  duke 
that  he  entirely  enlisted  in  his  behalf 
the  interest  of  that  puissant  personage. 
At  his  Grace's  instigation,  and  under 
his  protection,  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  London.  The  duke  engaged  to 
smooth  his  way  at  court  and  become 
patron  of  his  suit  for  a  remission  of  his 
offences.  But  his  iniquities  were  no- 
torious. Progress  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion was  slow.     Before  much  had  been 
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accomplished,  King.  William  took  his 
departure  for  the  Continent,  and  Lovat 
had  no  option  but  to  follow.  He  con- 
tinued assiduously  to  press  his  suit, 
and  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  pardon  for  all  political  misdemeanors  ; 
but  the  royal  clemency  could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  extend  itself  to 
his  civil  crimes. 

This  result  left  his  situation  little  bet- 
ter than  before.  His  civil  offences  had 
practically  formed  the  whole  gravamen 
of  the  bill  of  indictment  against  him. 
In  these  untoward  circumstances  he 
considered  the  advisability  of  attempt- 
ing to  purge  his  record  by  submitting 
himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh and  took  steps  to  bring  his  case 
to  trial.  But  he  failed  to  abide  the 
issue.  On  the  very  morning,  as  he 
informs  us  in  a  fragment  of  autobiog- 
raphy, on  which  the  case  was  to  be 
called,  he  learned  through  a  friendly 
judge  that  all  his  colleagues  (eight  in 
number)  had  been  bought  over  by  the 
Athol  interest,  and  that  the  verdict 
would  be  given  against  him,  even 
should  an  angel  descend  from  heaven 
and  stand  sponsor  for  his  innocence. 
Even  then,  he  avers,  so  strong  was  he 
in  his  sense  of  integrity,  that  he  would 
have  remained  to  confound  his  ene- 
mies, had  not  his  friends,  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  his  Grace  of  Argyll, 
taKcn  it  upon  them  to  compel  his  de- 
parture. Constrained  by  their  action 
he  ''  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out,  to 
his  own  regret  as  well  as  the  regret  of 
every  other  friend  he  had  in  the  world 
who  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  corrupt  and  abandoned  charac- 
ter of  his  judges."  He  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  North,  and  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  his  ancestral  domains,  revived 
his  companionship  with  broken  men, 
and  his  experiences  of  a  lurking  and 
harassed  life. 

With  the  development  of  political 
events  his  prospects  did  not  brighten. 
King  William  died  and  Anne  ascended 
the  throne.  With  the  new  sovereign, 
his  irreconcilable  enemy  Tullibardine 
stood  high  in  favor.  The  political 
power  of  the   latter  was  consequently 


materially  increased,  and  his  family 
and  personal  animosities  were  as  re- 
lentlessly prosecuted  as  ever.  Lovat 
could  discern  nothing  before  him,  near 
or  remote,  but  the  life  of  the  hunted 
fox  that  skulks  in  the  covert  to  save  its 
bi*ush.  Considerations  of  personal  com- 
fort, and  even  of  safety,  urged  him  to 
seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  France  was 
at  that  time  the  common  resort  of  the 
refugee  from  British  shores.  Thither 
Lovat  turned  his  steps,  and,  in  finding 
a  retreat  upon  its  soil,  was  able,  with 
characteristic  ingenuity,  to  attach  an- 
other string  to  his  bow  than  that  of 
merely  prudential  motives. 

The  house  of  Stuart,  exiled  from  the 
British  throne,  had  also  found  a  home 
on  the  Continent,  and  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  French  monarchy,  had 
established  the  semblance  of  a  reoral 
court  at  St.  Germaius.  There,  a  little 
band,  composed  of  dethroned  royalty 
and  refugee  politicians,  watched  and 
waited,  planned  and  intrigued,  adminis- 
tering the  details  of  a  household  as  if 
they  were  the  affairs  of  an  empire^ 
cherishing  a  keen  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  past,  and  ever  turning  an 
aleilly  observant  eye  on  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  future.  Lovat  had  already 
formed  an  acquaintanceship  with  the 
expatriated  family  and  their  advisers. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  foUowinor  Kins: 
William  across  the  Channel,  when 
pleading  for  a  remission,  he  had  taken 
an  opportunity  of  paying  a  stealthy 
visit  to  St.  Germains  and  waiting  on 
the  Chevalier.  At  the  moment,  it  was 
not  his  cue  to  make  any  demonstrative 
declaration  of  political  faith.  His  object 
seems  to  have  been  served  in  acquiring 
some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Jacobite  court.  This  ac- 
complished, he  returned  to  Loo,  to  urge 
afresh  his  pleas  with  King  William, 
with  the  results  alreadv  mentioned. 

His  mission  to  St.  Germains  on  the 
present  occasion  was  undertaken  with  a 
different  purpose.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  gauging  the  situation  and  adjusting 
himself  to  its  requirements.  To  the 
acting  heads  of  the  Jacobites  he  pre- 
sented himself,  not  as  a  fugitive  from 
his  country,  with  a  price  upon  his  head. 
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but  as  a  voluntary  and  zealous  partici- 
pator in  their  aspirations,  and  as  an  in- 
valuable coadjutor  in  their  plans.  He 
represented  himself  as  expressly  dele- 
gated by  the  Scottish  Jacobites  to  con- 
sult and  advise  with  Kins:  James  and 
his  ministers  on  dynastic  concerns. 
Nor  did  he  appear  empty-handed.  He 
was  the  bearer  of  a  scheme  of  opera- 
tions, devised  by  himself,  and  approved 
he  averred,  by  the  leaders  of  the  cause 
in  Scotland.  His  plan  of  campaign  may 
be  stated.  A  body  of  five  thousand 
French  troops  would  be  detailed  to  land 
at  a  convenient  point  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  They  would  there  be  joined 
by  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  hardy 
Highlanders,  who  were  only  waiting 
their  opportunity  in  French  co-opera- 
tion. The  united  body  would  direct 
its  march  to  the  south,  the  numbers  of 
the  Highlanders  being  continuously 
augmented  by  fresh  accessions  to  their 
ranks.  Another  French  army  would  in 
the  mean  time  be  landed  in  the  neigh- 
borhoo<l  of  London,  which  it  would 
seize  and  occupy.  By  the  operations 
of  these  independent  bodies  the  efforts 
of  the  executive  government  would  be 
effectually  paralyzed,  and  the  objects  of 
the  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  being 
signally  realized. 

This  scheme  of  Lovat's  reflected,  it 
must  be  iulmitted,  not  a  little  credit  on 
the  sagacity  of  its  originator.  It  con- 
tained the  first  suggestion  made,  that 
Scotland  might  be  used  as  a  fulcrum  to 
overturn  the  existing  fabric  of  English 
government.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  throughout  every  subsequent 
phase  of  Jacobite  activity,  this  idea 
supplied  the  inspiring  force,  and  was 
that  on  which,  on  every  occasion,  action 
was  based,  when  its  projects  came  to 
take  form  in  actual  execution. 

As  French  co-operation  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  plan  proposed, 
it  was  essential  that  it  should  receive 
the  assent  of  the  French  king.  Louis 
the  Grand  was  invested  with  so  large 
a  share  of  the  divinity  that  hedges  a 
king,  that  few,  even  of  his  own  subjects, 
were  permitted  access  to  his  presence  ; 
and  of  foreigners,  absolutely  none. 
But  the  genius  of  Lovat  was  equal  to 


the  task.  He  not  only  obtained  several 
audiences  of  his  Majesty,  but  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tionships between  himself  and  the 
"divine  monarch."  His  purpose  was 
lauded,  his  scheme  received  unqualified 
approval,  and  he  was  graciously  as- 
sured that  the  government  of  France 
would  not  fail  in  the  part  assigned  them 
when  their  services  should  be  called 
into  requisition.  At  St.  Germains, 
however,  his  negotiations  had  a  differ- 
ent result.  There  he  was  regarded 
with  something  more  than  suspicion. 
His  antecedents  had  to  some  extent 
discovered  themselves,  and  had  inspired 
dislike  as  well  as  distrust.  Moreover, 
it  was  noted  that  he  carried  with  him 
no  credentials  from  the  Scottish  friends 
he  claimed  to  represent.  His  battalions 
of  Highlandei*s  were  unvouched  for, 
save  bv  the  ore  rotundo  averments  of 
their  solitary  guarantor.  Waiving, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  personal 
aspects  of  the  case,  the  Chevalier's 
corps  diplomatique  pronounced  the 
scheme  too  crude,  at  the  present  stage, 
to  be  proceeded  w^itli ;  and  Lovat  was 
invited  to  return  to  Scotland  to  collect 
such  testimony  as  would  lend  to  his 
facts  and  figures  the  authoritative  force 
of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need. 

With  this  conclusion  Lovat  was 
greatly  dissatisfied,  and  attributed  it 
to  the  dissensions  prevailing  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  more  especially  to  the  an- 
tipathy which  Middleton,  the  secretary, 
had  from  the  first  contracted  towards 
himself.  He  had  aspired  to  the  posi- 
tion of  generalissimo  of  the  invading 
forces,  and  the  grudge  he  bore  to  those 
whom  he  considered  responsible  for  his 
disappointment  was  keen  and  enduring. 

Although  fully  conscious  of  the  dan- 
gers that  must  beset  him  on  returning 
to  Britain,  Lovat  determined  to  hazard 
them.  He  set  out  accompanied  by  a 
single  companion  and  a  menial  attend- 
ant. A  fourth  individual  was  also 
detached  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  he  travelled  apart  from 
Lovat.  Middleton  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining precise  and  trustworthy  infor- 
mation as  to  the  doings  of  his^  doubtful 
auxiliary,    and    despatched,    iudepen- 
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dently,  a  reliable  emissary  to  keep  an 
eye  on  his  movements.  Lovat  landed 
in  the  south  of  England  and  made  his 
way  to  the  North  with  all  the  circum- 
spection proper  to  an  outlaw  who  had 
sentence  of  death  hanging  over  his 
head.  At  the  town  of  Northallerton 
an  incident  occurred  that  came  near 
having  a  tragic  issue.  A  loafing  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  of  Peace  having 
got  an  inkling  of  some  dubious  qualities 
in  the  character  of  the  strangers,  had, 
it  appears,  been  regaling  himself  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  hostelry  in  which  the 
travellers  were  entertained,  and  gleaned 
from  the  convivial  babblings  of  the 
valet  something  of  his  master's  mis- 
sion. With  all  due  despatch  the  zealous 
functionary  mustered  his  myrmidons 
and  surrounded  the  house.  Lovat  on 
learning  the  position  of  affairs  gave 
himself  up  for  lost.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that,  if  taken,  he  would  receive 
but  short  shrift,  and  he  already  saw 
himself,  at  the  end  of  the  briefest  pos- 
sible period  permitted  by  the  forms  of 
law,  drawn  to  the  place  of  public  exe- 
cution on  a  hurdle,  and  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  In  view  of  this  pros- 
pect, he  tells  us,  it  seemed  to  him  a 
wiser  plan  to  sell  his  life  on  the  spot, 
and  at  as  dear  an  exchange  as  possible. 
He  accordingly  took  his  firearms  from 
their  cases,  and  took  up  a  position  com- 
manding the  door,  with  a  cocked  pistol 
in  either  hand  and  a  blunderbuss 
crammed  with  bullets  lying  handy  on 
the  table.  His  fellow-traveller,  evi- 
dently cast  in  a  less  heroic  mould,  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  and  sought  safety  in  the 
privity  of  an  adjoining  apartment.  But 
while  waitins:  for  the  onslaught  of  his 
assailants,  a  more  pacific  idea  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind.  How  much  bet- 
ter, he  thought,  than  selling  one's  life, 
no  matter  how  dearlv,  would  it  be  not 
to  part  with  it  at  all  !  When  the  mag- 
istrate appeared,  the  occupant  of  the 
room  had  abandoned  his  valorous  atti- 
tude. The  weapons  of  war  were  not  to 
be  seen.  With  a  genial  smile  and  a 
cordial  air  he  advanced  and  gave  wel- 
come to  the  intruder ;  assured  him  of 
his  utmost  satisfaction  in  meeting  him 
after  so  prolonged  an  interval,  as  many 


years  had  now  elapsed  since  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  himself  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  on  the 
neighboring  racecourse.  The  obfus- 
cated justice  could  only  stammer  an 
apology  for  so  unceremoniously  disturb* 
ing  the  privacy  of  a  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  The  brother  of  his  Grace 
was  easily  mollified.  The  acquaintance 
of  the  racecourse  was  handsomely  for- 
given, and  graciously  invited  to  join 
him  in  a  bottle.  And  so  prodigal  was 
the  hospitality  accorded,  that  the  un- 
wary' guest  succumbed  to  its  spell,  and 
was  borne  from  the  scene  at  a  belated 
hour  "  devoid  of  sense  or  motion." 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  in  the 
circumstances,  that  Lovat's  efforts  in 
Scotland,  as  a  Jacobite  emissary,  would 
be  crowned  with  any  large  measure  of 
success.  Other  than  Jacobite  interests 
demanded  his  first  consideration.  His 
own  personal  safety  called  for  constant 
regard.  He  could  not  move  with  the 
freedom  his  mission  required  to  carry  it 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  interviews 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  with  the 
Jacobite  leaders  were  few  and  incon- 
sequential. In  most  cases  these  con- 
sidered that  they  had  grave  reason  to 
doubt  the  sinceiity  of  the  agent,  and 
they  were  not  therefore  inclined  to  be 
particularly  communicative  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  political  creed.  And  it 
was  well  for  them,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  not.  For,  directly  afterwards,  it 
was  discovered  that  this  Jacobite  plen- 
ipotentiary had  opened  secret  commu- 
nication with  the  government,  and  was 
basing  his  claims  to  their  gratitude  on 
the  importance  of  the  information  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  divulge.  The 
precise  motives  by  which  he  was  actu- 
ated are  perhaps  difficult  to  determine. 
They  were  no  doubt  as  complex  as  the 
diverse  elements  which  compounded 
his  character.  He  was  ajigry  with  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  him  by  the 
court  of  St.  Germains.  He  was  galled 
by  the  reception  accorded,  him  by  its 
adherents  in  Scotland.  He  had  the 
prospect,  in  the  information  he  pro- 
posed to  impart,  of  showing  as  an 
important  figure  in  State  affairs.  But 
above  all,  he  had  probably  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion  that,  not  with  the  Jacobites 
lay  the  destinies  of  the  British  empire 
for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  and, 
with  admirable  impartiality,  he  took 
immediate  steps  to  make  friends  of  the 
winning  side.  Considerations  of  a 
more  exalted  kind,  probably,  did  not 
enter  into  the  calculation.  His  intelli- 
gence was  received  by  the  govern- 
ment's representatives  with  all  the 
eager  attention  bestowed  on  communi- 
cations bearing  on  the  treasonable 
practices  of  the  time.  But  his  narra- 
tions were  liberally  seasoned  with  the 
disingenuousness  of  his  character,  and, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  involved  the 
recipient  of  his  confidences  in  more 
disastrous  results  than  the  individual 
he  had  chosen  to  denounce. 

In  a  brochure  of  the  time,  particulars 
are  given  of  a   carefully  laid    official 
conspiracy  to  entrap  into  compromising 
situations  the   leading   Scottish    Jaco- 
bites of  the  day,  in  which  *'  one,  Simon 
Fraser  "  is  employed  as  the  decoy  duck 
of  the  plot.    The  allegations  formulated 
against  him  are  too  sweeping  in  their 
character  to  be  accepted  as  absolutely 
consistent    with   fact  ;    but    it    is    un- 
doubted that  before  Lovat  had  crossed 
the  English  border  he  fulfilled  a  stealthy 
assignation  with  his  former  patron  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  —  a  staunch  and  power- 
ful Whig  —  with  whom  he  maintained 
a   confidential    correspondence    during 
the  remainder  of  his  sojourn  in  Britain. 
He  it  was  who  took  the  principal  part 
in  arranging  the  interviews  with  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  then  high  com- 
missioner to  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
In  these  interviews  Lovat  invested  his 
communications  with  such  an  interest 
that  Queensberry  thought  it  desirable 
to  send  him    to   London  to  unbosom 
himself  there.     Before  going,  however, 
Lovat  took  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
what  he  must  have  considered   an  ex- 
tremely dexterous  blow   at  his  enemy 
Tullibardine,  now  Marquess  of  Athol. 
Athol  was  a  member   of  the  govern- 
ment, a  colleague  of  Queensberry,  and 
of  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
queen.     Lovat    produced  a  letter    ad- 
dressed to  Athol,  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  Chevalier,  purporting  to  be  one  of  a 


series  in  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  family,  in  which  Athol  was 
clandestinely  engaged.  Queeusbeny 
neither  doubted  the  credibility  of  his 
informant  nor  the  genuineness  of  the 
document.  But  instead  pf  forwarding 
the  latter  at  once  to  the  proper  quarter, 
he  retained  it  in  his  own  possession, 
purposing  to  use  it  on  a  riper  occasion. 
Eventually,  knowledge  of  the  writing 
and  the  mode  of  its  appearance  were 
conveyed  to  Athol  from  an  outside 
source.  The  action  of  his  colleague 
was  indignantly  denounced.  In  the 
investigation  that  followed,  it  was  as- 
certained that,  so  far  as  Athol  was 
concerned,  the  letter  was  a  fabrication. 
Lovat  had  been  entrusted  with  a 
number  of  open  letters  intended  for 
distribution  among  certain  friends  in 
Scotland.  As  a  matter  of  precaution 
the  letters  bore  no  address.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  them  an  address  had 
been  adhibited,  that  of  the  Marquess 
of  Athol,  in  writing  intended  to  be  in- 
distinguishable from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  letter.  But  the  address  upon  it 
was  fraudulent,  and  the  perpetrator  of 
the  fraud  was  Lovat.  The  affair  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  discredit- 
able "plot;"  and  Queensberry  was  so 
deeply  compromised  by  his  connection 
with  it,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 


resign. 


Lovat,  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
had  several  secret  interviews  with  the 
queen's  ministers.  He  had  not  much 
to  tell  that  was  of  real  importance,  but 
he  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  diplo- 
macy, and  had  little  difficulty  in  im- 
pressing those  with  whom  he  conferred 
that  his  was  a  powerful  individuality, 
and  that  it  was  eminently  desirable  to 
enlist  the  services  he  was  willing  to 
place  at  their  disposal.  He  was  now 
anxious  to  cross  the  Channel  again. 
He  was  still  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
and  was  far  from  easy  in  the  various 
attitudes  he  was  compelled  to  assume 
to  evade  its  vigilance.  He  was  supplied 
with  a  passport  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  took  his  departure  for  the 
Continent,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  acquaint  his  patrons  in  Lon- 
don with  whatever  of    interest  came 
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under  his  observation  on  resuming  his 
Jacobite  connections  in  France. 

At  St.  Germains  he  submitted  an 
elaborate  report  of  his  recent  travels. 
Its  tenor  was  extremely  sanguine  and 
self-eulogistic.  Ilis  appearance  among 
the  clans,  he  reported,  had  occasioned 
the  warmest  interest ;  and  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  was  of  the  heartiest 
kind.  It  was  true,  he  had  not  been 
entrusted  with  many  practical  tokens 
of  their  sympathies,  but  he  had  been 
fully  empowered  to  convey  to  the  exiled 
prince  assurances  of  unwavering  loyalty 
and  devoted  service  on  the  part  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  Highland  chiefs. 
His  asseverations,  however,  failed  to 
produce  the  confidence  they  were  in- 
tended to  inspire.  Knowing  they  must 
come  to  the  surface,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  refer  to  his  conferences  with 
Queensberiy,  and  notwithstanding  the 
ingenious  interpretations  he  gave  them, 
it  required  no  unusual  powers  of  pene- 
tration to  discover  what  these  negotia- 
tions meant,  and  Middleton  arrived  at 
a  very  shrewd  opinion  on  the  matter. 
In  due  course,  too,  James  Murray,  the 
official  spy  upon  Lovat,  arrived  from 
Scotland,  bringing  with  him  a  fairly 
accurate  chart  of  his  lordship's  move- 
ments, and  a  pretty  authentic  chronicle 
of  his  deeds.  His  report  was  also  for- 
tified by  documentary  evidence  of  a 
gravely  compromising  kind.  Middleton 
enclosed  the  papers  to  King  Louis,  to 
whose  court  Lovat  had  just  repaired, 
accompanied  by  atytne  trenchant  criti- 
cism of  his  own,  and  suggested  that  the 
proper  agent  for  dealing  with  such 
treachery  was  the  common  hangman, 
and  advised,  if  hanging  were  thon<rht 
too  extreme,  at  least  immediate  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  On  learning  the 
opinion  which  prevailed  about  him  at 
St.  Germains,  Lovat  addressed  himself 
to  Middleton  in  several  rhetorical  and 
voluble  epistles.  Middleton  gave  him 
scant  satisfaction  ;  and  in  the  end  we 
find  him  retiring  to  his  auherye,  "de- 
termined to  interfere  no  more  in  the 
affairs  of  that  ungrateful  court."  In 
its  secluded  quiet  he  seated  himself, 
he  continues,  "in  a  disconsolate  pos- 
ture, and  leaning  on  a  table,  ruminated 


on  the  means  of  quitting  France  with 
honor." 

But,  with  or  without  honor,  he  wa& 
destined  to  remain  in  France  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come.  "What  appeared 
to  Middleton  and  his  coadjutors  abun- 
dant  evidence  of  his  perfidy  was  accu- 
mulating on  every  hand.  From  the 
hour  he  had  landed,  on  his  return  from 
England,  he  had  been  secretly  postur- 
ing as  the  confidential  agent  of  diamet- 
rically opposing  interests.  To  the 
banished  prince  and  his  adherents,  he 
was  a  Jacobite  of  the  Jacobites.  To 
the  Whig  parly  in  England  and  Scot- 
land he  was,  if  not  a  trusted  ally,  at 
least  what  promised  to  be  a  useful 
agent.  At  the  French  court,  too,  he 
had  distinguished  correspondents,  to 
whom  he  unburdened  his  elastic  con- 
science with  profuse ness  and  regular- 
ity. The  effort  to  combine  and  focus 
so  many  conflicting  elements  was  a  task 
beyond  even  his  dexterity.  He  was 
betrayed  in  various  quarters.  The  rep- 
resentations in  regard  to  his  conduct  at 
length  became  so  pressing  that  Louis 
was  induced  to  accede  to  his  arrest. 
This  was  carried  out  with  a  pictur- 
esqueness  of  incident  that  loses  nothing 
in  the  description  of  it  supplied  by  Lo^ 
vat.  While  sitting  at  dinner  he  was 
seized  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law 
and  dragged  like  a  dog  from  the  saloon. 
At  the  threshold  they  made  pause 
for  a  moment  to  pillage  their  victim, 
and  "  stripped  him  even  to  the  shame 
of  modesty  "  to  ensure  that  their  work 
should  be  complete.  He  was  then  con- 
ducted through  the  most  populous  thor- 
oughfares, like  a  criminal  being  led  to 
the  gallows,  and  thrust  into  a  subterra- 
nean dungeon,  black  with  an  Egyptian 
darkness  and  foul  with  all  impurity. 
This  choice  habitation  had,  it  seems, 
from  time  immemorial  been  set  apart 
as  the  residence  of  coiners  and  murder- 
ers, and  a  gentleman  of  the  latter  class 
was  constrained,  it  is  stated,  to  sive 
place  to  him  on  the  present  occasion. 
Here  he  remained  for  thirty  days,  spar- 
ingly fed,  and  with,  it  may  be  iniagineil. 
few  delights  to  solace  his  leisure.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  he  obtained  access  to  the  up- 
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per  air.  Some  friends  he  retained  at 
court  had  moved  in  his  favor,  and 
though  still  nominally  a  prisoner,  and 
under  surveillance,  he  had  assigned 
him  a  certain  latitude  of  movement  and 
A  fair  share  of  individual  liberty.  He 
remained,  however,  under  a  constant 
•dread  of  a  recurrence  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  on  post  days  was  wont  fear- 
fully to  conceal  himself,  until  a  friend 
had  ascertained  for  him  whether  the 
dubious  letter-bag  contained  aught  to 
his  hurt. 

It  looked  as  if  he  were  now  to  become 
a  permanent  resident  on  French  soil. 
An  outlaw  from  his  own  country,  and 
at  deadly  enmity  with  every  prominent 
member  of  the  British  government, 
there  seemed  small  prospect  of  the 
future  having  other  fortune  in  store  for 
him  than  an  alien  existence  in  a  foreign 
land.  He  himself  seems  to  have  settled 
down  into  the  belief  with  wonderful 
facility,  and  forthwith  proceeded,  with 
ready  alacrity,  to  establish  his  claims  to 
French  citizenship.  There  is  some  diver- 
sity in  the  accounts  of  his  manner  of  life 
-during  the  next  few  years  of  his  career. 
Among  the  vocations  which  he  adopted 
is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  priest,  in 
which  his  special  personal  qualifications 
•enabled  him  particularly  to  shine.  So 
highly  indeed  was  he  esteemed  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  that  had  his 
4iims  in  life  continued  to  point  in  that 
direction,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
tittaincd  to  a  conspicuous  eminence  in 
the  Church.  If,  however,  he  actually 
Wintered  on  the  functions  of  the  priest- 
iiood,  they  were  eventually  abandoned  ; 
and  he  is  ultimately  found  residing  in 
the  town  of  Sauraur,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  pension  from  the  French  ex- 
chequer, and  living  in  handsome  style. 

Some  years  elapsed  without  material 
•change  in  the  situation.  But  events 
had  meantime  transpired  elsewhere  that 
were  to  produce  a  further  change  on 
the  current  of  his  fortunes.  The  Athols 
had  never  relaxed  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  absolute  possession  and  control 
of  the  Lovat  domains.  The  Saltoun 
design  had  not  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion. After  his  initial  experiences  of 
-the  Frasers,  the  Aberdeenshire  baron 


concluded  that  it  was  highly  undesirable 
to  cultivate  their  acquaintanceship  fur- 
tlier.  Another  alliance  was  projected 
for  the  heiress.  This  scheme  was  pros- 
ecuted under  the  influences  of  a  kindlier 
star  than  had  hitherto  shone  on  this 
lady^s  matrimonial  affairs.  She  was 
duly  married  to  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
son  of  Roderick  Mackenzie,  laird  of 
Prestonhall  and  a  senator  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice.  This  astute  old  lawyer 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  extract 
what  family  advantage,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  derive  from  the  connection.  In 
his  legal  researches  he  unearthed  a 
process  of  execution  existing  against 
the  property  on  account  of  an  unsettled 
debt  contracted  b}'  a  previous  lord  of 
Lovat.  This  process  he  purchased,  and 
instituted  proceedings  for  seizure  of  the 
estate  on  account  of  non-payment  of 
the  debt.  At  his  instigation  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, at  the  same  time,  raised  an 
action  of  declarator  as  Baroness  Lovat 
in  her  own  right.  As,  of  course,  neither 
of  the  actions  were  defended,  decree  in 
both  causes  was  given  as  craved. 

Had  Prestonhall  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther, he  and  his  successors  might  have 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  booty  so  acquired.  The  only  indi- 
vidual whose  interests  were  involved 
had  long  been  absent  from  the  country, 
was  possibly  dead,  and,  it  might  be 
expected,  would  soon  be  forgotten.  By 
the  exercise  of  a  judicious  procedure, 
the  new  head  of  the  clan  might  have 
hoped  that  after  a  moderate  lapse  of  time 
he  would  occupy  the  position  of  the  old. 
Prestonhall,  however,  set  much  store 
on  his  patronymic  ;  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  sink  his  own  name  in  that  of  the 
clan,  he  resolved  to  abolish  its  Fraser 
appellation  and  supplant  it  by  that  of 
Mackenzie.  Some  preliminar}''  steps  he 
took  in  this  direction  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  clansmen  and  produced 
extreme  exasperation.  Meetings  were 
held  at  which  the  situation  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  insult  offered  to  the 
clan  denounced.  The  absence  of  their 
titular  chief  was  deplored,  and  his  fate 
and  fortunes  eagerly  debated  in  view  of 
the  danger  that  menaced.  Some  vague 
rumor  had  recently  been  heard  that  he 
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was  still  alive.  It  was  decided  to  test 
its  truth  by  despatching  a  trusty  clans- 
man on  a.  personal  search.  The  miss- 
ing chief  might  be  traced  and  induced 
to  return.  His  aid,  it  was  felt,  would 
be  invaluable  in  meeting  the  crisis  that 
threatened  their  affairs.  A  Major  Fra- 
ser, a  shrewd  and  courageous  man,  was 
the  individual  fixed  on  to  undertake  the 
task.  The  major  carried  with  him  but 
little  of  the  pai^aphernalia  of  modern 
travel.  He  bore  on  his  person  the  fa- 
miliar accoutrements  of  the  Highlander, 
to  which  having  superadded  a  scanty 
supply  of  coarse  oatmeal  he  started  on 
foot  the  following  morning,  on  his  in- 
definite and  perilous  search. 

Throughout  his  travels,  the  major 
comported  himself  like  a  brave  and 
resourceful  man.  After  months  of 
wanderings,  difficulties,  and  varied  ad- 
venture, he  astonished  Lovat  one  day 
by  walking  into  his  presence.  Lovat, 
it  may  be  remarked,  had  never  wholly 
broken  off  his  correspondence  with  cer- 
tain of  the  leading  English  Whigs.  He 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in 
one  notable  instance  to  his  own  confu- 
sion, managed  to  inform  his  Whig  con- 
nections of  projected  Jacobite  action. 
Building  upon  this,  he  had  for  some 
time  back  been  importuning  these  gen- 
tlemen to  procure  the  royal  pardon  for 
his  old  offences.  The  major's  story 
quickened  his  desire  to  obtain  it ;  and 
he  determined  to  risk  his  person  in 
London,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence 
there  might  facilitate  an  arrangement. 
Accordingly  he  quietly  slipped  his 
moorings  on  French  soil,  and  after 
some  delicate  manoeuvring  on  land  and 
imminent  danger  from  the  elements  in 
crossing  the  Channel,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  November,  1714,  accompanied 
by  the  major. 

Necessarily  his  movements  in  Lon- 
don were  of  the  stealthiest  kind,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  to  conceal  them  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  old  and  implaca- 
ble enemy  Athol,  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  arrest.  He  was  kept  for 
some  little  time  in  "  close  prison  "  with, 
he  tells  us,  *'  naked  bayonets  at  his 
breast."  But  the  times  were  propitious 
to  his  fortunes.    The  first  Jacobite  ris- 


ing had  just  declared  itself.  Govern- 
ment was  casting  about  for  assistance^ 
and  was  ready  to  accept  it  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  was  offered.  Lovat  was 
the  head  of  a  Highland  clan,  with 
whom,  it  was  presumed,  his  influence 
would  be  all-powerful.  His  friends  had 
little  difficulty  in  procuring  his  libera- 
tion and  a  probationary  suspension  of 
legal  hostilities.  Relieved  to  this  ex- 
tent, he  started  for  the  Highlands  in 
the  companionship  of  the  laird  of  Cul- 
loden,  who  had,  in  the  negotiations  just 
concluded,  prominently  interested  him- 
self in  his  behalf.  The  journey,  how- 
ever, was  not  accomplished  without 
perturbing  incident.  At  Edinburgh  he 
was  again  placed  under  arrest,  until 
released  by  the  intervention  of  the 
friendly  lord  provost.  He  embarked 
at  Leith  for  Inverness,  but  had  scarcely 
cleared  tlie  Forth  when  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  chased,  and  all  but 
captured,  by  a  flotilla  of  rebel  craft. 
The  skipper  of  their  boat  gave  his  pas- 
sengers some  trouble  and  landed  them 
at  Aberdeen  instead  of  the  more  north- 
erly port.  Lovat  and  his  friends  had, 
in  consequence,  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let through  the  north-easterlj''  shires, 
which,  at  the  time,  weire  swarming  with 
the  enemy.  When  CuUoden  was  at 
length  reached,  Inverness,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  was  found  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Prepar&> 
tions  were  in  progress,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  royalists,  to  seize  it  for  the 
government.  Lovat  immediately  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  desi^fn.  He  de- 
spatched  the  major  to  Stratherick  to 
announce  his  home-coming  and  raise  a 
contingent  of  his  men.  Within  four- 
and-twenty  hours  Lovat  was  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  of  his  clansmen^ 
and  with  these  he  played  an  active  part 
in  the  successful  seizure  of  the  High* 
land  capital.  Many  years  subsequently, 
amid  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  he 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  ex- 
ploit :  — 

"  When  I  found  it  impossible  for  the 
Earl  of  Islay  to  come  with  his  men 
from  Argyllshire,  I  resolved  to  distin- 
guish myself  even  though  by  a  desper- 
ate  stroke.    I  had  gathered   together 
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two  hundred  men  at  Strath erick  and 
with  these  I  marched  to  Inverness  and 
invested  it.  Sir  John  Mackenzie,  the 
then  governor,  had  one  thousand  men 
in  the  town ;  so  I  found  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  boldness.  I  sent  a 
message  which,  indeed,  looked  like  a 
French  gasconade,  that  I  would  blow 
him  and  his  garrison  and  the  castle  and 
the  strong  steeple  into  the  air,  if  he  did 
not  surrender  to  me  before  ten  o'clock 
the  next  day,  though,  God  knows  I  I 
had  not  two  pounds  of  powder  to  do  it 
with  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  sent  a 
party  of  men,  in  which  was  a  pretty 
gentleman  of  skill,  one  Captain  Boss, 
the  laird's  brother.  Whether  Sir  John 
Mackenzie  heard  this  or  not,  I  can't 
tell ;  but  he  enquired  of  Boss,  if  I  was 
fully  resolved  to  attack  the  town.  He 
told  him  positively  that  I  was.  Says 
he,  if  Simon  be  there  he  is  a  desperate 
fellow  ;  I  believe  I  must  leave  the  town 
to  him.  And,  accordingly,  he  ran  oft 
that  night  with  all  his  men." 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  our  hero 
that  when  he  undertook  to  narrate  any 
circumstance  in  which  he  had  borne  a 
part,  he  took  care  to  depict  himself  as 
its  presiding  genius  —  the  terrible  Jove 
who  forged  and  hurled  the  thunderbolts. 
"We  learn  from  other  sources  that  Lovat 
and  his  men  by  no  means  enacted 
the  exclusive  part  his  lordship  assigns 
them.  There  was  an  aggregate  force 
of  some  thirteen  hundred  men  engaged 
in  the  operations  against  the  town. 
Nor  were  these  altogether  bloodless. 
They  resulted  in  several  skirmishes,  in 
one  of  which  the  most  notable  victim 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  neigh- 
boring proprietor  of  Kilravock.  But 
Lovat' s  services  were  unquestionable. 
Had  he  ranged  himself  with  the  rebels, 
Inverness  could  not  have  been  taken  ; 
and  its  capture  was  timeously  accom- 
plished. In  the  following  week  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Shirreffmuir.  Its 
indecisive  result  forbade  the  Chevalier 
to  advance  ;  and  the  fall  of  Inverness, 
and  its  results,  prevented  a  rally  in 
the  rear.  The  nascent  rebellion  was 
speedily  crushed,  and  the  danger,  for 
the  time,  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
averted. 


The  direct  result  to  Lovat  was  an  ab- 
solute wiping  out  of  the  record  existing 
against  him.  Early  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained  the  formal  remission 
of  all  his  outstanding  misdemeanors, 
and,  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  was 
free  to  go  about  his  worldly  avocations  ^ 
if  not  without  reproach,  at  least  without 
fear.  Athol  had  at  length  ceased  from 
troubling  and  the  victim  of  his  relent- 
less enmity  was  at  rest.  But  there  was 
also  another  direction  in  which  the 
coui*se  of  affairs  had  issued  fortunately 
for  his  interests.  Young  Mackenzie, 
who  had  married  the  heiress,  and  who, 
for  years,  had  been  endeavoring  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  the  fugitive  chief, 
had  linked  his  fortunes,  in  the  recent 
rising,  with  those  of  the  Chevalier,  and 
had  been  involved  in  the  luckless  result. 
He  fled  the  country  and  was  attainted, 
and  Lovat  was  vested  in  the  title  and 
estates.  But  the  law  on  the  point  pro- 
vided that,  as  Mackenzie's  son  and  heir 
(who  was  a  mere  child)  had  taken  no 
overt  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  would 
succeed  to  his  natural  rights  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  vestiture  in 
the  person  of  Lovat  would  only  hold 
good  during  the  lifetime  of  the  attainted 
peer.  This  was  not  a  prospect  that 
Lovat  could  relish.  Having  obtained 
possession,  he  determined,  if  legal  inge- 
nuity could  accomplish  it,  to  retain  it. 
To  this  end  he  put  into  operation  every 
form  of  law  his  legal  counsellors  could 
devise.  He  raised  actions  for  recall  of 
the  adverse  decrees,  given  in  absence, 
when  precluded  by  circumstances  from 
entering  defence.  The  whole  range  of 
questions  affecting  title  and  territory 
were  raised  and  reviewed  from  the  very 
genesis  of  their  existence,  and  occupied 
the  laborious  attention  of  the  law  courts 
for  a  lengthy  succession  of  years.  The 
shapes  they  assumed  were  protean ; 
under  the  halting  system  of  jurispru- 
dence existing  at  the  time  the  rate  of 
progress  was  of  the  slowest.  But  at 
length  he  emerged,  triumphant  at  every 
point.  In  1730  the  court  decerned  in 
his  favor  in  respect  of  the  title  ;  and 
a  year  or  two  later  he  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  heir  of  the 
Mackenzies,  which  left  him,  free  and 
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unfettered,   in    possession   of   the    es- 
tates. 

One  personality  attracts  attention  in 
connection  with  these  litigious  proceed- 
ings, to  which  it  may  be  permitted  to 
refer.      Duncan     Forbes,     a    younger 
member  of  the  Culloden  family,  after- 
wards lord  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  famous  for  the  influence 
he  exerted  on  the  public  issues  of  the 
time,  was,  in  these  earlier  years,  an 
un-noted  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
Lovat  and    he  were  scions  of   neigh- 
boring  families,  familiarly  acquainted 
with  each  other ;   and  it  was  natural 
that   professional    services    should    be 
rendered  on  the  one  hand  when  any 
demand  existed  for  them  on  the  other. 
Forbes,  throughout,  was  Lo vat's  wisest 
and  trustiest  counsel ;  and  the  success 
which  eventually  attended  his  suits  was 
owing  in  no  small  measure  to  the  acu- 
men with  which  the  advocate  supported 
his  brief,  and  the  devotion  with  which 
he  pursued   it.    The   intimacy  of  the 
friends  had  been  fostered  by  political 
occurrences.    They  had  been  associated 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Inverness. 
The  military   spirit   then    engendered 
continued  to  color  their  mutual  relation- 
ships   during    their    subsequent    lives. 
Lovat   delighted   to    address    himself, 
with  a  playful  humorousness,  to  "  My 
dear    General,"    while    content     him- 
self to  assume   the  honors  of  a  much 
lowlier  grade.    Forbes's  fine  personal 
qualities    were  abundantly   obvious   to 
Lovat.     lie   probably  would  not  have 
cultivated  him  so  sedulously  had  he  not 
convinced  himself  that  such  a  policy 
would  be   much   to   his  disadvantage. 
And  it  would  have  been  more  to  his 
advantage    still,    had    he    confided    to 
Forbes  the  direction  of  his  affairs  to 
the  end.    The  counsels  of  commiser- 
ating friendship  were  not  wanting   in 
later  and  more  troublous  times.    But 
the  voice  of  warning  was  unregarded. 
In  spite  of  reproof,  and  entreaty,  and 
expostulation,    the    wayward    traveller 
chose  to  tread  his  own  divergent  path, 
and  expiated  his  choice  in  the  retribu- 
tory  doom  in  which  his  days  so  darkly 
closed. 

For  several  years  after  his  re-instate- 


ment  in  his  titular  and  teriilorial  dig- 
nities, the  active  mind  of  Lovat  found 
full  employment  in  solving  the  various 
pressing  problems  peculiar  to  his  situa- 
tion. The  whole  energies  of  his  mind 
were  brought  into  operation  in  giving 
shape  and  substance  to  the  uncertain 
position  he  occupied  and  which  it  was 
now  the  object  of  his  life  to  consolidate. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  legal  aspect  of 
his  affairs  was  slowly  developing  itself 
in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  nothing  was 
discernible  in  his  demeanor,  as  chief  of 
the  clan  or  subject  of  the  realm,  which 
tended  to  check  the  solidifying  process. 
Nor  was  the  probity  of  his  demeanor 
barren  of  result.  He  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  his  shire.  He  was  presented 
with  the  command  of  an  Independent 
Company,  i.e.,  a  body  of  Highlanders 
raised  by  the  crown  for  local  service, 
and  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  con- 
stituted the  genesis  of  the  Highland 
regiments  in  the  British  service.  So 
diligently  and  aptly  did  he  address  him- 
self to  the  situation  that  he  even  ob- 
tained the  most  flattering  recognition 
in  the  highest  quarters,  and  was  not  an 
infrequent  visitor  at  court.  As  a  signal 
mark  of  the  royal  complaisance.  King 
George  did  him  the  honor  of  standing 
as  god -father  to  one  of  his  children. 

But  these  conditions  of  credit  and 
prosperity  did  not  suffice  for  his  vault- 
ing ambition.  Scarcely  did  he  feel 
himself  settling  firmly  in  the  saddle, 
when  he  essayed  to  tilt  for  higher 
prizes.  He  conceived  himself  bom  to 
loftier  destinies  than  directing  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  handful  of  Highlanders 
and  exercising  the  functions  of  a  local 
squire.  Far-reaching  conceptions  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves  in  his  creative 
brain.  His  imagination  titillated  itself 
by  contemplating  a  lordly  domination 
from  Pentland  to  Spey,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  his  baronial  honors  into 
the  style  and  title  of  a  dukedom.  He 
was  shrewd  enough  to  guess  that  these 
aspirations  had  little  prospect  of  reali- 
zation under  the  existing  r^ime  ;  he 
therefore  began  to  consIQer  whether 
his  old  acquaintances  at  St.  Grermains 
might  not  be  utilized  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  now  in  a  position  to  play  the 
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diplomatist  to  some  effect.  His  cre- 
dentials were  of  a  different  order  from 
those  he  had  carried  to  that  court  in 
earlier  times.  New  men  and  new  in- 
fluences were  at  work,  and  time  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  taken  the  edge  from 
the  ascerbities  of  the  past.  Communi- 
•cation  was  opened  and  a  reconciliation 
effected  ;  and  the  ink  had  scarce  had 
time  to  dry  that  recorded  the  absolu- 
tion pronounced  at  St.  James's,  ere  he 
was  eager  in  clandestine  support  of  the 
machinations  in  progress  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  In  1719  he  was  mixed  up  with 
tlie  Jacobite  proceedings,  which,  under 
Spanish  auspices,  took  form  in  a  land- 
ing of  troops  in  Scotland,  and  culmi- 
nated in  their  capture  at  Glenshiel. 
A  letter  of  his,  bearing  evidence  of  his 
privity  to  the  attempt,  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  it  re- 
quired a  journey  to  London,  and  all  his 
assurance  and  finesse,  to  clear  himself. 
His  narrow  escape  on  this  occasion 
caused  him  to  adopt  the  most  watchful 
precautions  for  the  future.  So  effectu- 
ally did  he  conceal  his  operations  that 
few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  come 
to  the  surface  ;  but  that,  for  the  next 
fi ve-and-t we nty  years,  he  was  a  main 
instrument  in  directing  the  course  of 
Scottish  Jacobite  policy,  abundant  evi- 
dence exists.  Though  nothing  overt 
was  known  he  brought  himself  by  de- 
grees under  suspicion,  and  the  result 
was  his  experience  of  a  gradually  de- 
nuding process  in  the  matter  of  his 
official  preferments.  He  wns  summa- 
rily removed  from  the  sheriffship.  His 
captaincy  was  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  another.  He  ceased  to  be 
treated  by  the  authorilies  with  the  con- 
sideration lie  formerly  enjoyed.  No 
reason  was  vouchsafed  him  for  this 
procedure.  Whatever  he  suspected,  he 
himself  represented  it  as  wanton  insult 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  And 
it  had  the  effect  on  his  mind  of  addinor 
the  incentives  of  revenge  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  ambition. 

His  mode  of  life  during  this  period 
was  altogether  in  hannony  with  the 
traditions  of  the  time.  His  principal 
residence  was  Castle  Dounie,  a  circu- 
larly built  tower-like  structure,  possess- 
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ing  walls  of  enormous  thickness,  pierced 
here  and  there  by  diminutive  openings, 
through  which  slender  bars  of  light 
struggled  into  the  interior.  The  base- 
ment chambers  were  used  as  dungeons, 
while  piled  atop,  stratum  on  stratum, 
rose  the  cage-like  accommodations  set 
apart  for  the  chief  and  his  family,  his 
guests,  and  retainers.  Here  the  chief- 
tain lived  in  barbaric  pomp,  exercising 
an  absolutism  over  the  property  and 
lives  of  his  vassals  which  there  was 
none  to  challenge.  The  supplies  for 
the  day  were  requisitioned  each  morn- 
ing from  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
how  liberallv  soever  the  commissariat 
was  furnished,  usually  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  evening  meal  not  a  scrap 
remained.  All  the  household  —  master 
and  menial,  from  the  highest  in  place 
to  the  humblest  helot  —  messed  at  a 
common  board,  his  position  at  table 
and  character  of  fare  being  determined 
by  the  quality  of  the  banqueteer.  Mirth 
and  revelry,  and  not  infrequently,  ex- 
cesses of  a  more  flagrant  kind,  were 
concomitants  of  the  feast ;  and  when 
the  hospitalities  were  exhausted  the 
company  dispersed,  till  a  new  day 
brought  a  recurrence  of  the  festive 
scenes  that  had  characterized  its  pre- 
decessor. 

The  advent  of  1745  found  the  situa- 
tion without  apparent  change.  But,  to 
not  a  few,  it  was  a  year  pregnant  with 
momentous  issues.  The  time  had  ar- 
rived when  the  house  of  Stuart  was  to 
undertake  a  final  effoi*t  to  retrieve  its 
fallen  fortunes.  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, who  now  represented  the  dynasty, 
had  just  risen  into  manhood.  He  hacl 
been  sedulously  schooled  in  the  history 
of  his  family  traditions,  and  was  deeply 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  family 
wrongs.  His  natural  disposition,  no 
less  than  his  youthful  training,  had  dis- 
posed him  to  the  work  which  fate  had 
reserved  to  his  hand.  The  character  of 
the  Stuarts,  as  exemplified  in  their  more 
recent  representatives,  had  not  been 
such  as  to  shed  a  lustre  on  misfortune, 
but  the  latest  scion  of  the  house  was 
endow(^d  'With  a  temperament  cast  in 
auoti^ft  tliou\d.  There  ran  in  his  veins 
a  dii&\    ^j  more  vehement  blood  than 
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the  paternal  fount  supplied.  His  grand- 
father, on  the  mother's  side,  was  John 
Sobieski,  the  heroic  king  of  Poland. 
The  grandson,  from  his  earliest  years, 
had  brooded  over  the  humiliations  of 
his  race;  and  even  in  his  childhood 
is  stated  to  have  formed  the  reso- 
lution that,  whatever  fortune  should 
betide,  it  would  be  the  earliest  effort  of 
his  manhood  to  re-instate  his  line  on 
the  pedestal  from  which  it  had  fallen. 
Substantial  French  assistance  had  al- 
ways been  an  integral  factor  in  Jacobite 
schemes  of  British  invasion.  With  the 
lapse  of  years,  however,  the  hope  of  aid 
from  France  had  grown  steadily  less. 
But,  with  or  without  it,  the  intrepid 
adventurer  resolved  to  dare  the  task. 
In  June,  1745,  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
of  eight  persons  he  sailed  for  Scotland, 
and  on  the  25th  of  the  following  month 
erected  his  standard  in  a  wild  and  soli- 
tary spot  in  the  western  district  of 
Inverness-shire. 

The  landing  of  the  prince  without 
arms  or  men  was  a  sore  discourage- 
ment to  his  adherents.  The  boldest 
among  them  quailed  in  face  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  his  purpose  involved. 
It  had  never  been  contemplated  to  enter 
on  the  adventure  so  feebly  equipped 
and  in  so  haphazard  a  way.  The  stakes 
to  be  played  for  were  heavy,  and  the 
dice  were  felt  to  be  heavily  weighted 
against  them.  If  Charles  had  been  less 
determined  in  his  resolution,  he  would 
have  returned  to  France  without  ad- 
vancing a  step  on  Scottish  soil.  But  he 
had  come  with  a  settled  purpose,  and 
he  meant  to  caiTy  it  out.  He  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  his  desponding 
sympathizers,  to  their  courage,  to  the 
affection  they  entertained  for  his  father 
and  himself ;  and  finally  prevailed  on 
the  hesitating  Highlanders  to  cross  the 
Bubicon  with  him,  and  ally  their  for- 
tunes with  his  own. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  those  to  whom 
the  intelligence  of  the  prince's  meagre 
landing  had  brought  doubt  and  alarm, 
the  most  disturbed  in  mind  was  Lovat. 
All  his  hopes  had  been  centred  in  the 
success  of  such  an  enterprise.  He  had 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  it  for  a 
length  of  years.     He  had  charged  it 


with  the  consideration  for  all  his  in- 
trigues.   He  had  contemplated  it  as  the 
consummation  of  his  plans.    And  now 
that  the  crusade  was  actually  afoot,  it 
inspired  him  with  the  deepest  distrust, 
that,  save  a  few  undisciplined  Highland- 
men,  there  was  none  to  strike  a  blow  in 
its  name  or  to  flatter  it  with  the  promise 
of  success.    He  did  not,  however,  sum- 
marily  reject  all  possibility  of  a  favor- 
able   issue.    It   remained   to    be  seen 
what   amount    of   support   the  prince 
could  rally  to  his  cause.      The  move- 
ment taking  birth  in  the  vale  of  Glen- 
finnan     might     swell     into     national 
proportions,  and  succeed,  in  despite  of 
untoward  appearances,  in  hurling  the 
Guelph  from  his  throne.    These  consid- 
erations   dictated    his  policy.     He   re- 
vived the  game,  not  unfamiliar  to  his 
history,  of  consulting  the  susceptibil- 
ities of  the  opposing  parties  and  playing 
up,  in  true  dramatic  style,  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each.    To  the  govern- 
ment he  postured  as  the  main  prop  of 
their  authority  in  the  Highlands  ;  while 
to  the  prince  his  protestations  of  loj^alty 
and  devotion  were  iterated  with  a  fer- 
vor which  partisanship  could  not  sur- 
pass.     So    soon    as    the    government 
became  aware  of  the  events  in  progress, 
the  lord  advocate  of  the  day  communi- 
cated with  Lovat,  reminding  him  of  his 
services  in  1715,  and  bespeaking  a  rep- 
etition of  them  in  the  present  crisis. 
Lovat  replied,  under  date  of  24th  Au- 
gust, 1745  :  — 

I  received  the  honor  of  your  lordship^  s 
most  obliging  and  kind  letter,  for  which  I 
give  your  lordship  a  thousand  thanks. 
Your  lordship  judges  right  when  you  be- 
lieve that  no  hardship  or  ill-usage  that  I 
meet  [referring  to  the  appointments  of 
which  he  had  been  stripped]  can  alter  or 
diminish  my  zeal  and  attachment  for  his 
Majesty^  s  Person  and  Government.  I  am 
as  ready  this  day,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  as  I 
was  in  the  year  1715,  when  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  the  King  in  suppressing 
that  great  Rebellion  more  than  any  one  of 
my  rank  in  the  Island  of  Britain.  .  .  .  Al- 
though I  am  entirely  infirm  myself  these 
three  or  four  months  jMist,  yet  I  have  very 
pretty  gentlemen  of  my  family  that  will 
head  my  clan  whenever  I  bid  them  for  the 
King's  service.  ...  I  hear  that  mad  unac- 
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countable  gentleman  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales  has  set  up  a  standard  at  a  place 
called  Glenfinnan,  Monday  last.  I  hear  of 
none  that  have  joined  him  yet  but  the 
Camerons  and  Macdonalds. 

From  his  reference  to  "that  mad 
unaccountable  gentleman  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,"  the  lord  advocate 
would  doubtless  divine  that  his  corre- 
spondent entertained  the  most  moderate 
opinion  of  the  pretensions  and  pros- 
pects of  that  adventurous  youth  ;  and 
that  he  regarded  his  fortunes  so  indif- 
ferently that  he  was  indebted  to  com- 
mon  hearsay  alone  for  such  knowledge 
of  his  affairs  as  he  chanced  to  possess. 
And  yet,  the  prince  and  himself  had 
already  been  in  communication  and  ex- 
changed the  most  cordial  greetings. 
And  in  a  letter  to  Lochicl,  a  prime  con- 
fidante of  the  prince,  we  learn  how  he 
expressed  himself  in  respect  of  the 
cause  :  — 

Since  you  are  justly  the  Royal  Prince's 
great  favorite,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind 
enough,  dear  Cousin,  as  to  make  my  court 
to  his  Koyal  Highness,  for  although  it  is 
my  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes  (which  would  be  the  de- 
light and  honor  of  my  life)  you  can  freely 
assure  his  Royal  Highness  that  he  lias  not 
a  more  faithful  and  zealous  partisan  in 
Scotland  ;  and  though  I  am  not  able  to 
mount  a-horseback  or  travel  a-foot,  yet  I 
have  done  his  Royal  Highness  more  service 
than  any  one  of  my  rank  in  Britain  ;  for  I 
keep  life  and  spirits  in  his  affairs  more  than 
any  one  in  the  North;  and  though  the 
President  [Forbes]  tells  me  plainly  I  have 
forfeit  life  and  fortune,  and  that  my  person 
is  not  safe  in  this  house,  yet  I  am  resolved 
to  live  and  dye  with  coiu^ge  and  resolution 
in  my  King  and  Royal  Prince's  service  ; 
but  no  death  they  can  invent  can  lessen  my 
zeal  or  fright  me  from  my  duty. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  senti- 
ments were  sufficiently  thoroughgoing 
in  their  character,  and  breathed  in 
every  syllable  an  uncompromising  de- 
votion to  his  "  royal  prince."  But  his 
desire  to  stand  well  with  both  parties 
found  a  reflex  in  his  conduct,  which 
occasioned  anxious  alarm  to  those  who 
dreaded  a  lapse  in  his  loyalty.  Lord 
President  Forbes  iu  particular  was 
greatly  solicitous  of  his  welfare    and 


observant  of  his  demeanor.  He  kept 
himself  in  constant  communication  with 
his  uncertain  correspondent,  and  pressed 
his  sagacious  counsels  on  his  vacillating 
mind.  Lovat  replied  with  bold  assever- 
ations of  his  unimpeachable  loyalty. 
To  one  of  the  lord  president's  commu- 
nications, adverting  to  certain  current 
rumors  affecting  his  loyal  behavior, 
Lovat  responded :  — 

There  have  been  several  villainous,  mali- 
cious, and  ridiculous  reports  that  vexed  me 
very  much  ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  ever 
out  of  hell  more  false,  I  despise  them  and 
the  scoundrels  that  invented  them ;  and 
since  the  whole  trade  business  and  conver- 
sation of  many  in  Inverness  is  to  invent 
and  tell  lies,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be- 
lieve no  ill  or  mean  thing  of  me  till  you 
have  a  real  and  infallible  proof  of  it,  as  I 
am  resolved  that  this  shall  be  my  conduct 
towards  yoiur  Lordship. 

The  Jacobite  campaign  was  opened 
and  proceeded  apace  ;  but  the  Frasers 
did  not  take  the  fleld.  Lovat  was  urged 
to  action  from  both  sides.  To  the  gov- 
ernment  his  plea,  in  excuse,  was  a  lack 
of  arms  ;  while  to  the  prince  his  main 
explanation  lay  in  his  age  and  infirin- 
ities,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  his 
men  unaccompanied  by  their  chief.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans  seemed  to  supply  the  cue 
for  which  Lovat  had  been  waiting. 
The  story  of  this  conflict  lost  nothini? 
of  its  prestige  iu  its  recital  at  Castle 
Dounie.  The  result  of  the  tight,  as 
there  portrayed,  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tinal  triumph.  Lovnt  hailed 
the  intelligence  with  the  liveliest  dem- 
onstrations of  satisfaction.  He  drank 
hilariously  to  the  success  of  the  prince, 
and  confusion  to  the  White  Horse  of 
Hanover.  The  incertitude  which  had 
hitherto  characterized  his  conduct  wjis 
now  largely  abandoned.  But  though 
henceforth  he  practised  a  more  overt 
policy,  it  was  still  pursued  under  such 
precautionary  restrictions  as  he  prom- 
ised himself  would  hold  him  scatheless 
whatever  should  ensue.  The  scheme 
he  fell  upon  was  to  despatch  the  Frasers 
to  the  front,  and  lay  the  onus  of  the  act 
exclusively  on  his  son.  While  this  boy 
(a  lad  of  nineteen  years  of  age)  should 
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be  compulsorily  detailed  to  make  cause 
With  the  rebels,  the  crafty  sire  would 
remain  at  home,  asseverating  his  loyalty 
with  unstinted  volubility,  and  execrat- 
ing the  wilfulness  of  a  rebellious  son 
•  who  spurned  control  and  scouted  every 
parental  monition  though  urged  even 
with  supplication  and  tears.  The  youth- 
ful master  had  no  predilection  for  the 
duty  assigned  him.  It  was  afterwards 
amply  proven  that  it  was  only  on  appli- 
cation of  the  utmost  pressure  he  could 
be  induced  to  undertake  it.  And  the 
position  and  purpose  of  his  father  may 
be  educed  from  his  letters  to  those 
whom  he  considered  it  proper  to  ad- 
dress on  the  subject.  To  Murray  of 
Broughton,  the .  prince's  secretary,  he 
wrote  lamenting  his  own  physical  in- 
ability to  take  the  field,  but  stating,  in 
proof  of  his  zeal,  his  resolution  to  send 
"  for  the  service  of  the  prince,  ray  eldest 
son,  the  hope  of  my  family,  the  darling 
of  my  life."  And  in  a  letter  to  Lochiel 
he  thus  expresses  himself  :  — 

I  send  my  eldest  son,  who  is  the  great 
Hopes  of  my  Family  and  the  Darling  of  my 
Life  and  Soul,  to  venture  his  life  and  blood 
in  the  brave  Royal  Prince's  service  ;  and  he 
has  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  clan  with  him 
except  a  few  old  gentlemen  like  myself  who 
are  not  able  to  travell. 

Some  further  delay  supervened,  but, 
eventually,  the  Frasers  were  despatched 
on  their  mission,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
sentiments  to  which  Lovat  gave  expres- 
sion on  the  one  side,  we  have,  in  the 
following  communication  to  the  lord 
president,  his  violent  lamentations  on 
the  other :  — 

I  have  had  many  proofs  of  your  Lord- 
ship's sincere  friendship  for  my  person  and 
family  ;  but  there  was  never  a  period  of  my 
life  that  made  me  so  much  the  object  of 
compassion  as  I  am  in  writing  this  letter. 
My  very  enemies,  if  they  knew  the  insup- 
portable grief  of  my  soul  this  morning, 
.  must  sympathize  with  a  man  so  disconso- 
late and  void  of  comfort.  I  dare  not  de- 
scend to  particulars.  My  son  has  left  under 
silence  last  night,  contrary  to  my  advice, 
contrary  to  my  exx)ectation  and  to  my  ear- 
nest request ;  and  the  consequences  of  his 
doing  so  are  terrible  beyond  expression  ; 
though  I  declare  I  could  not  have  done 


more  to  save  my  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
my  clan,  as  well  as  the  estate  of  Lovat,  than 
I  have  done  by  smooth  and  rough  usage  to 
detain  him  at  home.  This  is  a  subject  so 
melancholy  I  can  neither  write  nor  talk 
upon  it,  and  therefore  I  have  sent  the 
bearer  to  make  a  faithful  report  of  the  up- 
rightness of  my  conduct  in  this  matter.  1 
pray  to  God  yom*  Lordship  may  meet  with 
no  event  in  life  so  disastrous  and  aflOicting 
as  this  is  to  me. 

The  indignant  tone  in  which,  even  in 
its  later  stages,  he  continued  to  repu- 
diate all  connection  with  the  rising, 
may  be  gleaned  in  a  letter  to  the  £arl 
of  Loudon,  the  military  commandant  of 
the  district.    He  wrote  :  — 

It  is  true  there  are  some  RascaUs  .  .  . 
who  deserve  the  worst  treatment  for  their 
misconduct ;  but  I  ho^  you  will  never  think 
misfortune  a  sufficient  reason  for  distressing 
the  rest,  much  less  to  fix  any  load  of  blame 
on  me,  who  had  no  more  accession  to  their 
faults  than  the  child  unborn.  ...  I  know 
your  Lordship  has  too  much  penetration 
and  knowledge  to  be  blinded  by  any  man. 
I  hope  you  believe  I  am  neither  fool  nor 
knave  enough  to  attempt  it.  Ko,  my  lord  ; 
my  intentions  are  honest  and  upright 
towards  all  mankind  ;  and  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune and  not  my  fault  if  theirs  are  not  so  in 
regard  to  me  ;  so  I  beg  your  Lordship  may 
not  give  ear  to  those  wicked  insinuations 
against  me. 

The  violence  of  Lovat's  protestations, 
however,  did  not  allay  the  disquietude 
occasioned  by  his  acts.  He  was  put 
under  arrest  and  conveyed  to  Inver- 
ness. But  his  detention  appears  to 
have  been  more  a  precautionary  than  a 
punitive  measure.  He  was  lodged  in  a 
private  house  and  laxly  guarded.  After 
a  short  confinement  he  eluded  the 
watchfulness  of  his  guards  and  escaped 
by  a  back  entrance  while  the  observant 
sentinels  were  diligently  doing  duty  in 
front. 

So  long  a  time  had  elapsed  before 
Lovat  could  decide  to  take  part  with 
the  prince  that  the  fortunes  of  the  latter 
were  rapidly  waning  ere  the  Frasers 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Young  Lovat 
and  his  men  had  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Perth  when  they  encouDtere<l 
the  Highland  army  in  full  retreat,  mak- 
ing their  way  to   their  native  north. 
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They  were  no  longer  the  aggressive 
force,  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  buoy- 
ant with  hope,  that,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, seemed  to  others  than  Lovat 
predestined  to  annihilate  opposition 
and  alter  the  destinies  of  an  empire. 
They  were  now  a  straggling  and  dispir- 
ited band,  without  courage  and  without 
resource,  whose  sole  intent  was  to  es- 
cape as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  pursuer  who  followed  on  their  track. 
Some  adverse  intelligence  had  already 
reached  Castle  Dounie.  On  receiving 
it,  Lovat  despatched  a  hasty  order  for 
the  recall  of  his  son.  But  the  master 
returned  a  manly  reply.  He  declined, 
he  said,  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  im- 
putation of  deserting  a  cause  he  had 
espoused,  when  it  most  needed  his  aid. 
Whatever  they  should  be,  he  would 
stand  by  its  fortunes  and  follow  them 
to  the  last. 

In  proportion  as  the  retreating  High- 
landers approached  his  vicinity,  the 
mind  of  Lovat  became  more  perturbed. 
He  was,  in  truth,  face  to  face  with 
the  gravest  situation.  Notwithstanding 
the  adoption  of  so  many  precautionary 
devices,  he  felt  how  desperate  his 
chances  were  in  the  event  of  the  worst 
occurring.  But  he  did  not  necessarily 
anticipate  the  worst.  He  felt  himself, 
indeed,  to  be  fully  committed.  It  was 
impossible  to  retrace  the  steps  he  had 
taken.  But,  amid  the  despondency 
around  him,  the  high  spirit  of  the  old 
man  did  not  quail.  He  had  cherished 
with  such  fondness  the  dream  of  suc- 
cess that  it  clung  to  his  imagination 
still.  He  pressed,  by  his  messengers, 
on  the  prince  and  his  coadjutor's  a  bold 
and  resolute  policy.  He  had  un- 
bounded faith  in  his  Highlanders,  and 
in  their  capacity  for  sustaining  the 
most  precarious  struggle  on  the  van- 
tage ground  of  their  native  wilds.  Had 
his  body  been  as  robust  and  active  as 
his  mind  was  alert  and  vigorous,  the 
catastrophe  of  Culloden  might  have 
been  indefinitely  deferred.  But  there 
was  not  in  the  councils  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  a  mind  capable  of 
grasping  the  situation  and  responding 
to  its  requirements.  The  inevitable 
doom  was  speedily  accomplished.    In 


a  few  short  weeks,  amid  the  butcheries 
of  Cumberland,  the  flickering  light 
went  out,  that,  for  a  space,  had  glowed 
so  redly  athwart  the  abiding  gloom  that 
was  the  heritage  of  the  Stuart  race. 

Even  in  such  an  hour  of  extremity 
the  fortitude  of  Lovat  did  not  forsake 
him.  His  residence  lay  in  the  track  of 
the  prince,  fleeing  from  the  fatal  field. 
For  a  few  hours  he  received  the  shel- 
ter of  its  roof.  In  those  untoward 
circumstances,  Lovat  had  his  first  and 
last  interview  with  the  unsceptred  king, 
on  whose  behalf  he  had  contrived  so 
cunningly,  and  for  whom  he  was  des- 
tined to  suffer  so  much.  It  is  stated 
that  the  restless  energies  of  Lovat  were 
as  ardent  as  ever,  but  struck  no  corre- 
sponding chord  in  the  breast  of  the 
prince.  To  the  eager  propositions  of 
his  monitor,  the  desponding  fugitive 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  Imbittered  by  his 
impassibility,  Lovat  railed  at  him 
roundly,  and  pointed  him  to  the  great 
example  of  his  ancestor,  the  Bruce, 
in  similar  circumstances  of  darkness 
and  defeat.  But,  so  far  as  Prince 
Charles  Edward  was  concerned,  the 
venture  had  closed.  A  snatch  of  food, 
and  an  hour  of  rest,  and  he  hied  him 
to  the  wilderness  again  ;  while  his 
enfeebled  and  disenchanted  host  was 
borne  away  to  seek  a  precarious  con- 
cealment amid  the  most  inhospitable 
recesses  of  his  domains. 

The  sequel  to  these  events  is  soon 
told.  Lovat  found  refuge  in  one  of  the 
rocky  caverns  in  which  these  Highland 
regions  abound.  For  the  time,  his 
life  was  the  sport  of  every  variety  of 
anxiety  and  hardship.  A  few  tufts  of 
heather  formed  the  only  separation 
between  his  paralyzed  limbs  and  the 
dank  floor  of  the  dripping  cave  ;  his 
only  sustenance  was  meal  and  water. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  he  was 
discovered  and  captured  by  a  military' 
party  who  were  scouring  the  neighbor- 
hood for  rebels.  Sent  to  London  for 
trial,  he  travelled  thither  by  easy  stages, 
and  on  his  arrival  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  After  a  protracted  delay,  which 
he  himself,  with  characteristic  aptitude, 
took  every  available  means  of  extend- 
ing, he  was  impeached  for  high  treason 
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at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
trial  occupied  five  days.  On  its  com- 
pletion, he  was  unanimously  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  with  all 
the  variety  of  barbaric  detail  common 
to  the  crime  and  the  time.  The  prin- 
cipal witness  against  him  was  John 
Murray  of  Broughton,  who  had  been 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  secretary. 
This  unhappy  man,  to  save  his  own 
dishonored  life,  had  turned  king's  evi- 
dence against  his  old  colleagues  and 
friends.  He  produced  Lovat's  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  his  master 
and  himself ;  and  these  letters,  need- 
less to  say,  were  of  so  incriminatory  a 
character,  that,  alone,  they  would  have 
sufiiced  to  procure  a  verdict  for  the 
crown. 

During  the  trial  Lovat  bore  himself 
with  spirit  and  dignity.  In  those  days 
the  State  prisoner  had  to  conduct  his 
own  defence,  being  only  permitted  the 
aid  of  counsel  in  disentangling  points 
of  law.  Lovat  followed  the  windings 
of  the  case  with  conspicuous  shrewd- 
ness, and  addressed  his  judges  with 
eloquence  and  force.  His  arts  and 
efforts  were  unavailing.  But  his  equa- 
nimity remained  undisturbed.  He  re- 
ceived sentence  M'ith  entire  serenity, 
and  bade  the  noble  court  farewell  with 
a  jocose  reference  to  the  improbability 
of  all  of  them  ever  meeting  in  the  same 
place  again.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  sentence  and  its 
execution,  the  buoyancy  of  his  disposi- 
tion was  never  more  apparent,  even  in 
his  most  auspicious  hours.  His  genial- 
ity and  wit  were  the  marvel  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  flowed  unrestrained  to 
the  last.  He  was  assisted  to  the  scaf- 
fold with  a  smile  on  his  cheek  and  a 
pleasantry  on  his  lip.  And  when  tlie 
headsman's  irruesonie  work  was  done, 
it  was  the  verdict  of  all,  that  through- 
out the  ranj^e  of  chani^inij  scene  in 
which  this  remarkable  man  had  borne 
a  part,  in  none  had  he  ap]>eared  to 
braver  advantage  than  in  the  last. 

Wm.  Donaldson. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SQUIBE  JACK. 

THE  CHRISTENING. 

"  Look  'ee  'ere,  my  leddy,  'is  name's 

Jack.    I'm  d d."    Then  the  speaker 

paused  and  rubbed  his  red  forehead 
with  a  redder  silk  bandana,  and  glared 
out  of  bloodshot  eyes  at  the  pillows  of 
the  bed  near  by,  on  which  rested  a 
woman's  head,  shrouded  in  a  volumi- 
nously frilled  muslin  nightcap.  The 
eyes  in  that  head  were  calmly  fixed  on 
the  tapestry  canopy  that  roofed  in  the 
massive  four-post  bedstead,  and  did  not 
turn  to  meet  those  of  the  speaker. 

The  latter  left  off  rubbing  his  fore- 
head, and,  with  a  sort  of  involuntary 
curiosity,  glanced  up  at  the  canopy  like- 
wise, as  if  to  see  what  the  listener  saw 
there.  With  a  grunt  which  one  of  his 
own  fat  hogs  at  the  home  byres  might 
have  emulated,  he  turned  his  eyes  once 
more  to  his  wife's  face,  for  she  was  his 
wife  ;  the  wife  of  his  choice,  the  wife 
of  his  big  country  house,  the  wife  of 
his  earlier  prime,  the  wife  of  his  every- 
thing except  of  his  bosom.  Lady 
Dorothy  had  never  been  quite  that. 

"I  dun't  care  ef  all  the  passons  in 
"  (the  squire  named  that  depart- 
ment in  the  eternal  sociology  in  which 
a  commonly  accepted  canon  establishes 
the  fact  that  parsons  are  not),  "  no,  not 
ef  every  man- jack  of  'em  chris'und  'im 
Roger,  'is  name's  Jack.  I'll  'av  'im 
chris'und  over  Jigain,  my  leddy,  I'm 
d d." 

He  swallowed  hard  as  if  the  expletive 
had  lodged  like  a  fishbone  in  the  epi- 
glottis, then  rose  and  walked  to  the 
wide  fireplace,  where  a  huge  log  of 
wood  smouldered  on  the  brass-fronted 
dogs,  and  stretched  his  hands  to  the 
fire,  muttering  sotto  voce  :  — 

"  I'm  d d  ef  I  dun't !  " 

Perhaps  he  meant  the  words  to  go  up 
the  chimney  with  the  smoke.  There 
was  room  enough  there  for  them.  Pos- 
sibly the  architects  of  tliose  days  re- 
flected upon  the  quantity  of  strong 
language  that  had  to  go  up  the  chini- 
neys,  and  constructed  accordingly. 

The  lady  dropped  her  eyelids  aud 
sighed  audibly. 
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Lady  Dorothy's  sighs  had  been  wasted 
carbonic  acid  gas  for  a  long  time  so  far 
as  her  husband  was  concerned,  but 
when  a  man's  wife  crowns  his  wishes 
for  an  heir  to  his  name  and  estate  after 
fourteen  years  of  disappointment,  it  is 
excusable  in  the  man  if  he  recover 
somewhat  from  his  sigh-deafness. 

The  squire  of  Bassetwyke  slowly 
straightened  his  back,  and  looked  side- 
ways at  his  wife. 

*'  Feel  all  right,  my  leddy  ?  " 

My  lady  answered  not,  therefore  her 
lord  gave  the  charred  log  a  hard  kick 
with  the  toe  of  his  muddy  top-boot,  and 
watched  the  consequent  sparks  which 
flew  up  the  chimney  as  if  to  form  an 
appropriate  tail  to  his  coraetic  expletive. 

"  I  say,  Dorothy,  my  lass  "  —  he  was 
standing  between  the  bed-curtains  by 
this,  and  had  laid  one  hand  tentatively 
where  the  shape  of  his  wife's  could 
be  distinguished  under  the  coverlet  — 
^'  dun't  'ee  fret.  When  Banty  (this  was 
his  favorite  cocker  -  spaniel)  —  when 
Banty  litters  she  just  suckles  her  pups 
and  leaves  me  or  Kit  to  name  'em. 
Can't  'ee  do  as  she  do,  and  let  me  name 
our  pup  ?  Do  now,  there's  a  good 
lass." 

The  lady's  head  moved  wearily  on 
the  pillows,  and  the  face  was  averted 
from  the  speaker.  The  latter  stooped 
a  little  to  recover  sight  of  the  pale  fea- 
tures. 

'*  There's  al'ays  been  a  Jack  Darrel, 
Dorothy,  Jack  Dan-el  of  Bassetwyke  ; 
they  'ang  together  like  sucking-pig  and 
Chris'mas.  Dun't  'ee  go  and  try  to 
part 'em.    I'd  a'most  rather  —  I  would 

by  ,  keep  on  as  we  were,  and  let 

the  old  place  go  to  Pas  ton  Darrel' s  son 
Jack  when  I'm  gone.  I  say,  Dorothy, 
my  dear,"'  he  stooped  lower  yet,  and 
the  big,  heavy  countenance  softened 
visibly,  "let  me  'ave  my  way  in  this, 
and  I'll  pay  off  all  your  brother  Tre- 
gantle's  debts  ;  I'll  set  him  clear,  and 
I'll  be  a  good  husband  to  'ee,  Dorothy, 
all  my  days.  Give  us  a  buss,  my  lass, 
and  say  done,  and  you  see  ef  I  dun't 
keep  my  word." 

Xot  loud,  but  very  distinct  and  posi- 
tive withal,  came  the  reply. 

"Mr.  Darrel,  you  very  well    know 


that  nothing  I  can  say  will  alter  what 
has  been  done.  My  son  has  been  chris- 
tened Roger  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  and  there  is  an  end  to  it. 
If  you  had  stayed  at  home  and  taken 
the  direction  of  affairs,  the  child  might 
have  been  named  as  you  wish.  It  is 
too  late  to  thiuk  about  that  now." 

"Too  late,  eh?  Well,  maybe  it  is 
and  maybe  it  isn't,  my  leddy  ;  but  ef 
you  live  to  be  as  old  as  Mathusalem's 
wife,  I  dun't  think  you'll  see  a  Roger 
Darrel  ride  owner  over  Bassetwyke." 

There  was  a  point  to  the  shaft  thus 
shot  by  the  squire,  and  it  touched  some 
nerve  of  apprehension  in  the  listener, 
for  the  eyelids  jerked  upwards,  and  into 
the  fully  opened  eyes  —  fine,  but  hard- 
looking  eyes  they  were  —  there  came  a 
kindling  expression  of  anxiety.  Her 
husband  did  not  notice  it,  for  he  had 
stepped  back,  and  the  curtain-folds  had 
fallen  between  them. 

The  1)lack  oak  staircase  creaked  be- 
neath his  ponderous  tread  as  he  de- 
scended to  the  wide,  circular  hall  of  his 
great  manor-house,  where,  high  out  of 
clear  eye-shot,  hung  rigid-formed  por- 
traits of  Darrels  in  rigid,  narrow  oaken 
frames,  umbrous  in  color,  shadowy  in 
delineation,  and  generally  unprepos- 
sessing. Here  and  there,  on  handsome 
carved  brackets  of  the  same  dark  wood, 
lay  perfectly  complete  human  skulls 
with  not  a  missing  tooth.  (The  Dar- 
rels were  celebrated  for  tlieir  immunity 
from  the  sceptic  ravage  that  the  preacher 
so  feelingly  refers  to  in  the  third  verse 
of  his  twelfth  chapter.)  The  ghastly 
whim  of  an  old  Darrel  who  had  brought 
his  own  bloody  crown  out  of  Worcester 
fight,  where  he  had  left  a  less  fortunate 
son  and  brother,  was  responsible  for 
this  feature  in  the  decoration.  A  very 
large  and  splendid  piece  of  silversmith's 
work  in  the  shape  of  a  lamp  depended 
by  two  silver  chains  from  the  domed 
roof  of  stained  glass.  There  was  a  sug- 
gestiveness  of  ecclesiasticism  about  its 
elaborate  ornamentation  that  harmo- 
nized with  the  half-accepted  legend 
anent  its  abstraction  from  a  Spanish- 
American  cathedral  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  squire. 

Altogether  the  effect  of  the  hall,  with 
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its  tall,  dark,  diverging  doors  and  deep 
doorways,  was  far  from  lively ;  yet 
there  was  somehow  an  appropriateness 
evident  between  the  big-bodied,  mas- 
sive-framed man  and  the  nest  where  he 
had  been  hatched,  and  whence  the 
flights  of  his  fuU-fledgedom  had  been 
brief  and  infrequent. 

The  squire  ^s  mental  fibre  lacked  a 
number  of  the  constituents  of  a  nicely 
balanced  intelligence,  and  decision  was 
not  amongst  them.  He  could  be  obsti- 
nate too,  but  was  more  customarily  rapid 
in  deciding  than  rooted  in  abiding  by 
a  decision.  Contracted  in  his  sympa- 
thies and  in  his  views  by  the  hedge- 
rows of  local  landlordism  and  class  priv- 
ilege, which  flourished  rankly  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  pathway  of  his  life  ; 
Tory  from  the  scalp  of  his  wig  to  the 
buckles  of  his  square-toed  shoes,  with  a 
vague,  unavowed  disloyalty  that  was 
almost  hope,  oscillating  between  St. 
John  at  the  Treasury  and  James  Stuart 
at  St.  Germains  ;  continually  at  secret 
variance  with  an  avowed  loyalty  to  the 
Hanover  house  under  whose  rule  he 
sat  secure,  John  Darrel  was  just  John 
Darrel  of  Basset wyke,  good  landlord, 
indifferent  justice  of  the  peace,  and  de- 
cidedly bad  scholar.  The  whole  of  his 
learning,  polite,  political,  and  canonical, 
might  easily  have  been  contained  in  the 
shell  of  one  of  the  walnuts  that  grew 
on  the  six  tall  trees  surrounding  his 
bowling-green  plat.  Famous  trees  they 
were,  comparatively  new  importations 
just  then,  for  it  was  Dutch  William's 
taste  for  peeling  nuts  that  led  to  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  fi*agrant-leaved 
trees  in  his  new  realm. 

Beeves,  hoggets,  tegs;  horses,  hounds, 
hares  ;  cobwebby  port,  October  ale,  and 
hollands-geneva ;  dominoes,  dice,  and 
shufBe-board,  were  topics  within  the 
compass  of  the  squire's  understanding 
and  that  of  his  acred  neighbors  with 
whom  he  discussed  and  swore  over 
them  ;  but  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
push  out  like  Genoese  Colon  into  the 
unknown. 

Although  there  were  many  surround- 
ing things  beyond  his  ken,  there  was 
one  that  he  knew  perfectly  —  he  knew 
his  own  mind  ;  realized  fully  when  he 


set  his  heart  upon  a  thing  that  he  meant 
to  have  it,  and  pursued  his  object 
shrewdly  enough.  He  comprehended 
clearly  what  he  wanted  just  then,  and 
if  he  propped  his  broad  back  medita- 
tively  against  the  carved  pilaster  of  the 
stair-balustrade,  and  stared  with  drooped 
eyelids  at  the  crimson  shaft  of  light 
sent  by  the  autumnal  sun  through  the 
Darrel  blazon  on  the  panes  of  the  hall- 
dome,  it  was  in  no  uncertainty  of  mood 
but  only  in  uncertainty  of  method. 

Pendent  from  his  fob-pocket  and 
half -hidden  by  the  unbuttoned  flaps  of 
his  long  waistcoat  the  squire  wore  a 
bunch  of  seals,  and  amongst  the  seaU 
hung  a  heavy  silver  whistle,  in  shape  a 
mermaid  with  a  twisted,  fishy  tail. 

Below  stairs,  in  the  great  buttery- 
room,  which,  with  the  yet  greater 
kitchen  and  its  offshoots,  stretched  an 
immeasurable  space  beneath  Basset- 
wyke  manor-house,  sat  Christopher 
Christopher,  more  generally  abbrevi- 
ated into  Kit-Kit,  Squire  Darrel's  man. 
A  small,  spare  man  was  Kit,  wearing  a 
cast  coat  of  his  master's,  brown  in  color 
and  a  vast  deal  too  large  for  him.  Now 
between  the  mermaid  and  the  man  Kit 
there  existed  a  well-recognized  link  ; 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  the  two  dia- 
phragms of  the  telephone  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Squire  Darrel  never  called  Kit,  nor 
rang  the  bell  for  him  ;  he  whistled  for 
him,  and  though  Kit  might  be  leisurely 
in  answering  either  bell  or  call,  he  was 
alert  enough  in  attention  to  the  whis- 
tle ;  et  pour  cause.  The  squire,  when 
irritated,  had  an  impatient  habit  of  dis- 
tributing surrounding  objects  promiscu- 
ously, and  Kit's  head  and  the  squire's 
jack-boot  had  once  or  twice  occupied 
the  some  spot  in  creation.  When  tliere- 
fore  the  resonant  shrill  of  the  whistle 
smote  upon  Kit's  ear  that  autumn  fore- 
noon, the  big  brown  coat  travelled 
nimbly  up  the  stone  steps  leading  from 
the  servants'  quarters  with  the  little 
man  inside  it. 

*'Kit !  "  quoth  his  master,  "  where's 
the  passon?  " 

"Please  yer  honor,  Mr.  Youl's  in 
t'  orchard  along  with  t'  gardener." 

'*Tell  'im  I  want  'ini  —  in  the  clock- 
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room.  Ay,  in  the  clock-room.  And  I 
say,  Kit,  set  some  ale  and  strong  waters 
and  pipes  and  baccy,  and  tell  'im  I'm 
waiting  for  'im." 

The  flat,  broad  heels  of  the  squire's 
boots  sounded  with  masterful  taps  on 
the  thick,  uncarpeted  boards  of  the  long 
corridor  that  ran  straight  from  the  rear 
haU  to  the  apartment  known  as  the 
clock-room.  The  high,  narrow-mul- 
lioned  window  that  lighted  the  corridor 
was  massively  grated  outside,  with  all 
sorts  of  spiked  projections,  to  the 
grating  of  which  the  sparrows  made 
resting-places  and  the  garden-spiders 
stretching-props  for  their  nets.  And 
there  Squire  Barrel  stood,  still  jingling 
his  seals  with  one  hand,  and  looked  up 
at  the  few  rooks  which  were  trying  to 
warm  themselves  in  the  pale  sunshine 
on  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  elms. 
Many  a  time,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he 
had  shot  at  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  with  his  cross-bow  from 
that  window,  and  a  recollection  of  the 
fact  flashed  upon  him  just  then,  while 
he  waited  for  the  parson  and  the  strong 
waters  and  long  clay  pipes.  He  re- 
membered that  with  all  his  shooting  he 
had  never  hit  a  rook  in  those  days. 
Many,  many  arrows  (quarrels  they 
were  called  then)  had  he  lodged  in  the 
branches,  there  to  lie  till  they  rotted 
point  and  feather,  or  till  they  were 
shaken  down  from  the  swaying  boughs 
by  the  blustering  February  gales  ;  but 
he  had  never   brought   down  a  rook. 

"  I'm ef  I  dun't  'it  my  mark  this 

time,  though." 

So  thinking  the  squire  turned  round 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  approaching 
footfalls  he  heard  were  those  he  was 
expecting,  and  then  passed  through  a 
doorway,  over  the  lintel  of  which  was  a 
large,  black  dial-clock  with  gilt  figures 
and  hands  framed  in  carved  oak-work, 
worthy  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 

He  was  promptly  followed  by  a  short, 
corpulent  man  dressed  in  a  compro- 
mise between  a  cassock  and  a  geneva 
gown  of  black  camlet,  rubicund  and 
convivially  good-humored-looking,  with 
plump,  fat-clothed  features,  set  off  by  a 
tidily  curled  Hanover  wig.  Behind 
came    Kit,    bearing   a   silver-handled. 


oaken  tray,  laden  with  squat  jugs  and 
case  bottles,  whose  rotund  necks  and 
bosoms  were  adorned  with  silver  in- 
signia of  the  knighthood  of  potatocracy: 
There  were  Dantzic-water  flocculent 
with  gold  leaf,  Barbadoes  cordial  horse- 
chestnut^olored  and  oily,  hollands 
schnapps  3'ellow  and  smoke-flavored, 
and  red-brown  home-brewed  coronetted 
with  froth.  Yard-long  pipes  with  capa- 
cious bowls  were  there  also,  flanked  by 
an  earthenware  barrel  with  leaden  lid 
shutting  in  the  dark  knaster  tobacco 
that  had  paid  more  or  less  duty  on  its 
transit  from  Rotterdam  to  Bassetwyke. 

"Well,  passon,  'ave  ye  got  all  my 
Canterbury  pippins  inside  ye  ?  Ye 're 
a  fond  man  to  stuff  yerself  with  cider- 
mash.  Ye'li  be  getting  a  whis'ling 
colic.  Blood  and  'ounds,  man,  d'ye 
ever  say  grace  before  yer  apples  ?  " 

"Your  worship's  pippins  are  safe 
and  sound  for  me.  Gardener  Horrocks 
is  not  comely  enough  for  Eve's  part, 
and  I  was  christened  Caleb,  not  Adam." 

"  Chris 'und  I  Umph  !  Ay,  you  was 
chris'und  Caleb,  passon.  I  s'pose  old 
Youl  named  ye  and  — and " 

The  squire  had  abandoned  the  tone 
of  half-contemptuous  bantering  he  had 
at  first  greeted  his  retainer  with,  and 
was  stiffening  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  aggressiveness.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  tucked  his 
feet  under  its  stout,  lower  bar.  Kit, 
who  stood  attentive,  hastened  to  tender 
the  tray  to  his  master. 

"  Well,  passon,  I've  got  something  to 
tell  'ee,"  continued  the  latter,  "so  fill  a 
pipe  and  a  rummer  with  what  ye  like 
best,  and  that'll  not  be  Adam's  ale. 
Ye  keep  all  the  cold  water  for  the  brats, 
eh  ?  The  last  dose  ye  took  of  it  yerself 
was  when  ye  was  sprinkled.  I  expect, 
passon.  Yer  old  da<l,  Jacob  Youl,  was 
a  rare  dog  for  Dutch  schnapps  and 
French  brandy.  Many  and  many  a  tub 
of  it  the  old  varmint  hid  in  his  mill 
under  the  grist  baijs.  You  keep  yours 
in  a  safer  place,  Youl.  The  'cisemcn 
can't  rummage  your  round  belly  as 
they  did  the  old  man's  mill,  or  ye'd  die 
under  a  hedsre  as  he  did." 

Parson  Youl  filled  a  pipe  and  a  tum- 
bler in  submissive  silence.    Reverend 
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equanimity  stood  on  sturdy  legs  in 
those  days. 

The  squire  followed  the  example, 
and  each  lighted  his  pipe  by  matches  of 
thin-shaved  pine  wood  with  brimstone- 
tipped  ends,  which  Kit  ignited  at  a  wax 
taper.    Then  the  squire  resumed  :  — 

"  D'ye  know  why  I  sent  for  ye,  pas- 
son  ?  " 

^'My  respected  patron,  I  am  always 
pleased  to  attend  upon  your  wishes  and 
to  minister  in  every  way  in  my  power 
to  your  satisfactions  and  good  pleasure. 
To  share  your  confidence  and  alleviate 
your  perplexities  in  a  humble  way  I  am 
always  ready,  honored  sir." 

"  Share  my  bottle,  too,  eh,  passon  ?  " 

"The  outpouring  of  the  spirit,  you 
know,  Mr.  Darrel,  is  in  my  vocation." 

The  patron  blew  out  a  mouthful  of 
smoke  without  noticing  the  parson's 
remark.  He  rather  resented  the  at- 
tempted pun  as  a  liberty  on  the  part  of 
his  dependent. 

"Kit,  Where's  Bulfit  and  the  bab- 
by?" 

"  If  it  please  yer  honor,  warn't  they 
in  my  leddy's  room  ?  " 

"  No.  Look  here,  Kit ;  go  'ee  and 
let  Bulfit  know  I  want  to  see  'er  and 
the  child.  Dun't  say  nothing  before 
my  leddy  nor  nobody ;  but  tell  Bulfit 
I've  a  guinea  for  her,  and  she's  to  bring 
the  yunker  down  'ere  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.    Now  dun't  'ee  go  and  blunder  it 

out,  or  I'm ef  I  dun't  play  lillibul- 

lero  on  that  carcase  of  yours  ;  but  I'll 
give  ye  a  guinea  too  ef  ye  bring  'em 
down  quietly.     D'ye  mind  me  ?  " 

A  look  passed  between  master  and 
man,  then  the  last  touched  his  forehead 
in  salute  and  went  on  his  mission. 

The  parson's  face  grew  thoughtful  in 
the  little  cloud  of  grey  smoke  hovering 
between  him  and  the  squire.  "  Yer 
'ealth,  passon  ;  and  me,  no  'eel- 
taps  ;  they're  no  good  but  to  drown 
blue-bottle  flies  in.  So  yer  old  dad  'ad 
ye  named  Caleb.  I  s'pose  ef  ye'd  'ave 
chris'und  yerself  ye'd  'ave  named  yer- 

self  Roger.     What  the  possessed 

ye  to  chris'n  my  pup  Roger  ? ye  1 

Did  my  leddy  give  ye  a  new  crown 
piece  for  a  chris'ning  fee  ?  I'll  war- 
rant a  Tregantle  'd  not  open  fingers 


wider  than  Ave  shillings  could  creep 
through.    Hoo  I  Roger  1" 

The  spleenful  emphasis  with  which 
the  squire  puffed  out  the  last  word 
drew  from  his  hearer  a  faint  deprecating 
gesture. 

Mr.  Darrel  stared  at  him  with  lower- 
ing eyelids,  grasping  the  while  his 
emptied  tumbler  as  though  he  meant 
to  crush  it,  or,  what  was  more  likely 
still,  hurl  it  at  the  placid,  smoothly 
shaven  countenance  opposite  him. 

"  Look  'ee,  passon  ;  ye  chris'und  'im 
Roger  to  please  my  leddy.  Now  ye're 
going  to  chris'n  'im  over  again  to  please 


me. 


?> 


Parson  Youl  allowed  the  waxed  end 
of  his  pipe  to  slip  slowly  from  between 
his  lips,  and  looked  through  roundly 
opened  eyes  at  his  patron. 

"  Honored  sir,  as  you  most  truly  say, 
it  was  not  I  that  named  —  I  mean  that 
chose  that  name  for  your  son."  (The 
squire  leaned  forward,  his  elbows  rest- 
ing on  his  knees,  and  watched  the 
speaker.)  "  Lady  Dorothy  Darrel  gave 
him  that  name,  and  in  your  absence, 
Mr.  Darrel,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  her  ladyship's  commands." 

"  No  'ternative,  'adn't  ye  ?  Well, 
Passon  Youl,  ye '11  follow  my  commands 
now,  or  else  ye'll  'ave  plenty  of  'terna- 
tive." 

Down  went  the  fluted  Flemish  tum- 
bler on  the  tray  with  a  bang  that  would 
have  shivered  any  nineteenth-century 
tumbler. 

"  Ye  washed  in  that name  with 

Basse twyke  water,  and  ye'll  just  wash 
it  out  with  Bassetwyke  water.  There's 
plenty  of  it  in  the  well." 

"  Sir  I  " 

Squire  Darrel's  eyeballs  resembled 
those  of  the  brindled  mastiff  that  lay 
chained  to  the  kennel  outside  the  but- 
tery gate.  The  parson  had  no  partiality 
for  the  mastiff ;  he  was  wont  to  calcu- 
late the  length  of  the  chain  that  held  it 
with  liberal  allowance,  but  if  compelled 
to  elect  between  the  mastiff  and  the 
master  as  a  possible  antagonist,  the 
man  of  peace  would  have  taken  his 
chance  with  the  quadruped.  The  dog 
always  growled  before  he  bit ;  the 
squire  did  not. 
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^^  I  pay  ye  ten  guineas  a  year,  passon, 
and  two  suits  "  (the  squire  pronounced 
the  word  '* soots"),  "and  ye  get  yer 
fees  and  what  not,  yer  belly-full  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  yer  bed  to  lay  on, 
dun't  ye?" 

"  I  do,  sir,  and  I  thank  your  liberal- 
ity." 

"  And  ye  get  yer  Chris'mas-box  and 
1  yer  Easter-gift,  and  I  dun't  know  what 
beside,  eh  ?  " 

"  Thanks  to  your  honor's  goodness." 

The  parson's  discomfort  was  so  evi- 
dent as  he  sucked  feebly  at  his  extin- 
guished pipe  that  his  patron  looked 
somewhat  mollified. 

"  Well,  passon,  never  mind  all  that ; 
I'm  going  to  raise  yer  wages  ten  guineas 
and  give  ye  a  new  gown,  bands  and 
all,  and  ye're  going  to  chris'n  the  child 
over  again  —  chris'n  'im  Jack.  There 
now,  they'll  be  down  'ere  directly  ;  we'll 
'ave  one  more  glass  afore  they  come,  so 
fill  up." 

The  parson's  jaws  closed  so  convul- 
sively that  he  bit  off  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipe. 

"  Mr.  Darrel  I  you  — you  can't  do  it ; 
it's  too  late,  my  honored  patron,  I 
would " 

The  vein-traced  scleroticse  of  the 
squire's  eyeballs  grew  to  a  deeper  red 
and  glowered  at  his  companion's  face, 
but  his  voice  remained  at  a  low-pitched 
growl. 

''CanH  do  it,  eh?  Oh  yes  I  can, 
passon." 

From  the  depth  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket  Mr.  Darrel  drew  a  lengthy  leath- 
ern bag  tied  with  a  thong,  which  he 
proceeded  to  unwind,  then,  inserting 
his  hand,  he  withdrew  a  handful  of 
guineas  and  counted  out  ten  of  the 
coins  upon  the  table. 

"  There  ;  ten  Georges  for  one  Jack, 
passon,  and  one  over  for  chris'ning  fee, 
and  maybe  a  legacy  when  I'm  maggot's 
meat  to  crown  all.  Ain't  that  better 
than  yer  'termative  or  what-ye-call-it  ? 
Barty  Crutchley  'ud  jump  at  yer  empty 
shoes,  and  there  are  colder  places 
than  Basse twyke  hearthstone  when  the 
snow's  down." 

Parson  Youl  scratched  his  wig  all 
awry,  but  never  an  escape  from    his 


dilemma  could  he  scratch  out  of  it. 
The  possibility  of  diocesan  censure  was 
deterrent  but  future,  the  probabilities 
of  patronal  explosion  terrible  and  pres- 
ent. He  expostulated,  but  it  was  al- 
ways submissively.  He  even  hinted  a 
possibility  of  erasure  and  substitution 
in  the  parish  register,  which  was  in  his 
custody  in  the  vestry  at  Bassetwyke 
church,  but  the  squire  would  none  of 
his  suggestions,  and  the  parson  had  to 
swallow  his  scruples  with  his  spiced  ale. 

After  all,  if  he  yielded  it  would  take 
a  long  search  to  find  the  sinless  one  to 
cast  the  first  stone  at  him.  From  the 
Mother  of  all  living  who  listened  to  the 
Father  of  all  lies,  down  to  the  witty 
lady  who  could  resist  everything  except 
temptation,  video  meliora  has  been 
tripped  up  by  deteriora  sequor, 

A  couple  of  taps  at  the  door-panel 
preceded  the  apparition  of  Margaret 
Bulfit,  big  and  buxom,  wife  of  the  head- 
keeper,  whose  two-months-old  baby 
was  languishing  upon  lacteal  substitutes 
in  the  lodge  cradle,  that  Lady  Dorothy's 
fii*st-bom  might  fatten  upon  his  natural 
aliment.  Comfortably  lulled  upon  an 
ample  resting-place,  she  held  a  small 
infant  in  a  laced  robe,  the  length  of 
which  afforded  abundant  allowance  for 
the  wearer's  growth.  A  dainty  cap, 
almost  hidden  under  a  swan's-down, 
fringed  hood,  encompassed  a  baby  face, 
pink  and  pretty  with  the  prettiness  of 
helplessness. 

Nurse  Bulfit  curtsied  with  importance, 
tempered  by  reverence. 

Kit  hovered  retiringly  in  the  door- 
way. 

"Umph!  Come  in,  Bulfit.  'Ow's 
my  leddy  ?  " 

*' Nicely,  please  your  honor." 

'^Umphl" 

The  squire  hardly  knew  how  to  pro- 
ceed. The  end  in  view  he  had  in  clear 
apprehension,  but  the  modus  operandi 
was  a  little  complicated.  He  felt  that 
Parson  Youl  ought  to  relieve  him,  and 
spoke  to  that  sorely  agitated  individual 
somewhat  irritably. 

"  Well,  passon,  are  ye  ready  ?  " 

Parson  Youl  bowed,  looked  at  Nurse 
Bulfit,  dropped  his  .2:lance  to  the  baby's 
face  and  then  raised  it  to  his  patron's. 
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"I  had  better  fetch  a  prayer-book, 


sir. 


)j 


The  squire  linked  prayer-book  and  an 
anathema  in  close  conduction,  scowling 
at  the  parson  the  while,  and  blurted  out : 

^'Didn't  ye  read  all  that  over  him 
before  ?  Just  you  get  on  and  sprinkle 
'im  and  call  Mm  Jack.  Bring  the  yunker 
'ere,  Bulfit.  I'm  going  to  'ave  'im 
chris'und  over  again.  None  of  yer 
Rogers  for  me.    My  leddy " 

He  stopped.  Beer,  brandy,  and  bu- 
colicism  notwithstanding,  the  gentle- 
manhood  interwoven  somewhere  or 
other  in  the  fibre  of  the  old  Darrel  race 
rose  up  in  insurrection,  and  barred  the 
utterance  of  disrespectful  words  con- 
cerning his  wife  in  the  hearing  of  his 
dependents. 

Margaret  Bulfit's  comely  countenance 
suddenly  transmuted  itself  into  the  pre- 
sentment of  one  of  Van  Ostade's  heavy, 
stupid-faced  boor- women. 

Kit  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and 
quietly  closed  the  door. 

"D'y  'ear  me,  Bulfit?  Bring  the 
yunker  till  I  take  a  look  at  'im." 

Squire  Darrel  appeared  uncertain  as 
to  the  manner  babies  ought  to  be  han- 
dled, and  showed  a  disposition  to  lift 
his  son  as  he  would  a  pup  by  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  but  when  Nurse  Bulfit 
negatived  the  proceeding  he  accepted  it 
good-humoredly,  and  slipped  a  couple 
of  guineas  into  her  willing  palm.  The 
sight  of  his  son's  face  combined,  by 
some  psychical  chemistr}'',  with  the  sat- 
isfaction he  felt  in  disnaming  him,  as 
he  held  it,  and  evoked  laughter  of  ex- 
ultation ;  bull-bellowing  kind  of  laughter 
such  as  that  Cato,  the  black  stock-bull 
in  the  Langmead  pastures,  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  whenever  it  suc- 
ceeded in  tossing  one  of  the  villaore 
curs  during  an  improvised  *' baiting." 

"  Come,  passon,  get  about  it,  man. 
We're  all  ready  now.  Kit  '11  bring  us 
the  chris'ning  posset  when  it's  finished. 
Bulfit  '11  do  for  witness." 

"  Sponsors,"  murmured  the  parson 
tentatively,  '*  there's  no  need  for  wit- 
nesses you  know,  Mr.  Darrel." 

"Eh?" 

"  Godparents,  I  mean,  sir  ;  godfather 
and  godmother." 


(( 


Oh 


—  your  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers ;  or  look'ee,  parson,  Kit  '11  do 
for  one  and  Nurse  Bulfit  for  t'other  ; 
and  the  big  punch-bowl  yonder  '11  do  for 
the  what's-its-name  to  hold  the  water. '^ 
"  Ahem  I  "  coughed  the  parson. 

But  so  it  was  concluded.  With  two 
servants  for  sponsors  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  his  early  transgressions,  and  a 
capacious  silver  punch -bowl  for  font. 
Jack,  vice  Boger,  was  baptized  into  the 
Christian  Church  (which  Squire  Darrel 
took  to  mean  a  building  made  with 
hands),  and  accepted  the  initiation 
without  so  much  as-  a  whimper,  while 
Kit^Kit  the  sagacious,  in  the  coat  that 
fitted  him  a  deal  too  much,  stood  re- 
spectfully  behind  his  master,  waiting^ 
for  what  might  come  next,  but  glad,  in 
an  indistinct  way,  that  the  embryo 
squire  would  grow  up  "Jack." 

"  Go  and  tell  'em  to  saddle  Caper 
Sauce  and  bring  'im  round.  Kit,"  quoth 
the  squire.  "This'll  be  rare  newa 
at  Fountains  -  Averil.  Whoo  -  whoop, 
Roger  I  " 

The  death  halloo,  given  with  all  the 
afflatus  of  the  old  fox-hunter's  lungs , 
rumbled  away  to  the  very  attics  of  his 
mansion. 

THE  COHINa  OF  AGE. 

Wheat  was  nearly  ten  shillings  a 
bushel  and  the  white-meal  loaf  close 
upon  two  shillings  the  quartern.  Pota- 
toes were  unknown,  but  cabbages  were 
cheap,  so  the  five  millions  of  Britons 
"  who  never  would  be  slaves "  lived 
inside  their  smockf rocks  and  ate  cab- 
bage and  tended  the  fat  oxen  and 
plethoric  swine  which  they  generally 
tasted  once  a  year  at  Christmas-tide,  or 
Yule-tide,  as  they  called  it,  and  pulled 
their  forelocks  to  the  equally  fat  squires 
and  plethoric  dames,  who  tasted  beef 
and  pork  every  day  of  their  life,  and 
paid  their  four  shillings  a  week  as  a 
right  worthy  freeman's  dole.  Oh,  the 
liberality  and  the  hospitality  of  the  good 
olden  time,  when  the  tables  of  the  fine 
old  English  gentlemen  groaned  beneath 
the  spiced  rounds  and  the  brawned  pig, 
and  the  peasants  groaned  hollowly  in 
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their  pinched  stomachs.  Dear  bread 
meant  store  of  guineas  in  the  greasy 
leathern  purses  that  the  tenants  brought 
with  them  on  audit-day ;  and  high 
rent  meant  a  whacking  balance  at  the 
fiquire's  bankers  or  in  the  land  stew- 
ard's strong-box,  for  by  no  means  could 
every  land  proprietor  sign  his  name  to 
ii  cheque  in  those  days. 

The  glamour  that  scintillates  about 
the  dead  centuries  is  little  else  than  the 
phosphorescence  of  decay.    The   bur- 
•den  that  galls  the  shoulders  of  to-day 
•ever    seems  heavier  than   that  which 
fretted   the  withers    of  yesterday,  for 
there  are  few  bad  times  in  the  past  or 
in   the   future  ;    badness   is  a  sensible 
quality  of  the   present  only.     Yet  the 
-century  and  a  half  ngo  that  lanilod  the 
peoples  into  the  "  good-old-days  "  lobby 
of  the  house  of  Time  lias  buried  be- 
neath their  dust  some  of  the  real  heart- 
iness of   life  ;    oi)  Kepofitvt  Kepaful  Koriet  is 
truer  to-day  than  it  used  to  be  when 
potters  were  less  numerous  and  pots 
dearer.     Hodge  laughed  more  heartily, 
when  he  did  laugh,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  ;  and  albeit  the  landloixl  to 
whom  he  was  serf,  thrall,  and   helot 
rolled  into  one,  troubled  himself  little 
about  his  body's  welfare  and  less  about 
his   soul's,  Ilodire  had  more  content- 
ment  because  he  had  fewer  ambitions. 
The  first  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  para- 
dise only  so  long  as  he  was  ignorant ; 
as  soon  as  he  took  a  bite  out  of  that 
fatal  apple  off  the  good-and-evil  tree  he 
became  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man.     All 
said  there  really  was  a  deal  of  jollity  in 
those    stiff    old    Tudor     manor-houses 
despite   their  incongruities    and    their 
Georgian  metamorphoses.     Dives  fared 
at  all  events  copiously  every  day  and 
rollicked     uproariously     every     night, 
while  Lazarus  was  often  called  in  as  a 
spectator  if  not  as   a  participator,  so 
that  the  mere  sight  of  so  much  wassail 
and  bravery  inebriated  his  fancy.     He 
snuffed  the  fumes  of  prosperity,  though 
he    rarely  supped    the  wine    until   he 
came  to  accept  Sir  Bountiful's  gospel 
that  thnt  was  best  for  him,  just  as  he 
accepted  Lady  Bountiful's  penny-royal 
tea  and  oil  of  marjoram  for  his  colics, 
and  newt's  fat  and  coriander  for  his 


rheumatisms  ;  and  if  he  was  a  deal 
worse  off  than  his  descendant  who  sits 
at  home  at  ease  in  sulky  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  and  the  privileges  of 
"  strike  "  and  of  the  tyranny  and  autoc- 
i-acism  of  capital,  he  foresaw  it  very 
dimly,  if  at  all,  for  the  messiah  of  Dis- 
content had  not  then  been  incarnated, 
and  there  was  no  preacher  of  the  evan- 
gel of  Grumble. 

Wassail  and  bravery,  forsooth  1  Here 
is  a  picture  of  them. 

Cumberland  was  getting  his  Det- 
tingen  jack-boots  greased  (tlie  Fonte- 
noy  pair  were  stowed  away  in  the 
lumber.closet  of  unmentionable  things). 
Newcastle  and  his  brother  Felham  were 
pouring  out  despatches  in  logogram  to 
lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  while  Sov- 
ereign George,  fresh  from  Hanover, 
though  gasconading  at  Finchley,  was 
having  his  trunks  packed  at  Kensington 
in  view  of  eventualities  driving  him 
back  to  his  electorate. 

London  was  listless,  the  Guelphic 
exegesis  of  the  Protestant  succession 
not  having  answered  expectations,  while 
Edinburgh  had  the  bag-pipe  fever,  and 
was  suffering  with  "  over-the-water-to 
Charlie  "  upon  the  brain.  But  only 
echoes  of  the  political  fermentation 
reached  the  remote  hamlets  and  inland 
vilhiges,  such  as  Bassetwyke, .  News 
letters,  the  Gazette,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  Mercuries  or  Daily  Posts,  badly 
printed  on  bad  paper,  that  represented 
the  press  of  the  age,  got  now  and  then 
into  the  post-boys'  bags,  and  were 
slowly  jogged  over  the  detestable  by- 
lanes,  then  regarded  as  endurable  arte- 
ries of  traffic  throughout  the  kingdom, 
for  if  Adam  was  the  fii*st  man  McAdam 
was  the  firet  road-maker,  and  the  ways 
of  the  second  were  more  praiseworthy 
than  those  of  the  first ;  but  the  items  of 
information  conveyed  by  these  media 
were  little  more  than  court  tattle  or  the 
lubrications  of  coffee-house  politicians, 
stale  when  correct,  and  generally  both 
stale  and  incorrect. 

There  was  in  truth  a  more  solid  rea- 
son for  Squire  Darrel's  unconcern  re- 
specting the  political  outlook  than  could 
be  explained  upon  the  ground  of  indif- 
ference to  dynastic  revolution.    Apart 
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from  the  fact  that  age  and  decaying 
energies  had  deadened  within  him  the 
unrest  of  his  inherited  political  creed, 
and  of  the  meagre ness  of  reliable  infor- 
mation that  filtered  through  the  miles 
separating  Bassetwyke  from  Kensing- 
ton and  Whitehall,  stood  forth  the,  to 
him,  engrossing  circumstance  that 
twenty-one  years,  less  one  day,  had 
sped  by  since  Lady  Dorothy  had  dashed 
the  hopes  that  Paston  Darrel,  her  hus- 
band's contingent  heir,  had  nursed 
during  fourteen  years  by  bringing  forth 
her  only  and  doubly  christened  son,  to 
become  a  continual  bone  of  contention 
between  herself  and  the  squire. 

What  mattered  it,  argued  the  port- 
soaked  old  sensualist,  whether  England 
were  ruled  by  Guelph  or  Stuart  in  com- 
parison with  the  question  of  who  ruled 
at  Bassetwyke  ?  The  army  purveyors 
might  be  foraging  far  and  near  for 
stores  and  cattle  for  Cumberland's  army 
at  Stafford  and  for  Wade's  at  York,  but 
the  fat  ox  to  be  roasted  whole  under 
Yewell  Beacon  took  precedence  of  all 
the  wants  of  the  Duke's  Hessians  and 
the  marshal's  dragoons  in  Squire  Dar- 
rel's  estimation. 

His  hair  was  quite  silveiy  now  be- 
neath his  wig,  with  its  stiffly  rolled 
'^  queue  "  that  the  villagers  spoke  of  as 
pigtail.  His  cheeks  hung  in  wrinkled 
jowls,  and  his  eyes  looked  out  from  a 
creased  and  cross-lined  setting,  through 
which  the  thin  purple  veins  meandered. 
His  lower  lip  was  tremulous  too,  and 
allowed  the  large  white  teeth  to  show 
even  and  strong  as  a  hound's.  Yet  the 
fierce  irritability  of  the  face  had  got 
toned  down  by  a  something  of  sorrow- 
fulness that  had  displaced  its  old  look 
of  confident  self-dependence.  Broad, 
massive,  corpulent  he  was  still ;  but  as 
it  was  with  the  great  Chaldean's  dream- 
image,  so  with  the  squire  ;  his  bulk 
rested  perceptibly  on  feet  of  mingled 
iron  and  clay,  and  evidence  of  the  clay 
predominated.  There  was  plenty  of 
authoritativeness  in  the  weakening  old 
brain,  no  lack  of  coarse  imperativeness 
in  the  stubborn  old  will  ;  but  each  was 
diluted  by  querulousncss,  and  Squire 
Darrel  was  more  easily  to  be  managed 
on  the  whole  than  of  yore. 


He  was  standing  on  the  dew-wet 
grass  of  the  mathematically  squared 
lawn  before  the  capes  toned  terrace, 
looking  on  and  not  infrequently  adjur- 
ing in  eighteenth-century  philippic  the 
laborers  who  were  rearing  a  mighty 
fir-pole  cut  from  Capley  Firs,  one  of 
the  outlying  plantations  of  his  roomy 
demesne.  The  pile  was  to  be  wreathed 
and  garlanded  in  flowers  and  verdure, 
with  far-reaching  radii  of  evergreen 
interspersed  with  hollyhock  and  sun- 
flower blossoms  ;  for  the  autumn  was 
propitious  and  Flora  had  been  lavish 
and  persistent  in  her  gifts  that  year. 
There  was  a  Bacchus  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  designed  in  plaster  presid- 
ing over  whitewashed  ale  barrels,  not 
untastefully  encircled  by  twisted  ropes 
of  un  threshed  barley  and  vine -tendrils,, 
whereat  King  Argus,  sovereign  of  all 
the  Bassetwyke  peacocks,  gazed  witli 
drooped  tail  and  erect  egret,  as  though 
in  ornithological  meditation  upon  the 
eligibility  of  the  whole  affair  as  a  roost- 
ing-place.  There  was  a  blaze  of  color 
from  the  formal  parterres  divided  by 
the  red  gravel  walks  and  bounded  by 
the  sunk  fence  over  which  the  wide 
park  showed  its  yellowing  beeches, 
elms,  oaks,  and  chestnuts,  and  its  crim- 
son-berried ashes  and  hawthorns.  The 
russet  leaves  had  carpeted  the  green- 
sward with  patches  of  bronze  here  and 
there,  and  small  herds  of  fallow  and 
roe-deer  were  sniffing  amongst  them 
with  occasional  stampings  of  hoof. 
Bassetwyke  was  a  ver}'  fair  heritage  ; 
and  never  more  fair  than  at  the  season 
of  ingathering  when  nature  wore  her 
imperially  embroidered  robes  of  ma- 
turity. Yet  somehow  Squire  Darrel 
was  conscious  that  as  he  looked  abroad 
over  his  territory,  after  swearing  hia 
full  at  bailiff  Kit-Kit,  for  to  such  eleva- 
tion had  Kit  climbed,  without  ceasing 
for  that  to  be  his  master's  indispensa- 
ble satellite,  its  familiar  picturesqueness 
of  massed  foliage  and  level  sward,  of 
clumped  woodland  and  glancing  fish- 
ponds, of  antlered  deer  and  running 
pheasants,  did  not  offer  him  a  pano- 
rama of  unmixed  satisfaction.  Through 
the  chestnut-trees  of  the  straight  ave- 
nue he   distinguished   the  ivy-hiddea 
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tower  of  the  church  where  Parson  Youl 
preached  parliamentary  righteousness 
and  his  congregation  groaned  praise  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  flageolet  and 
an  oboe,  and  of  late  the  squire  had 
looked  often  and  moodily  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  not,  perhaps,  that  his  thoughts 
were  more  heavenly  than  of  old,  but 
the  vault  shelves  where  the  volumes 
of  the  Book  of  Darrel  were  ranged 
were  there,  and  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  the  binding  of  another  volume  was 
getting  frayed  at  the  corners.  He  had 
played  out  a  great  part  of  his  life-game, 
and  was  in  reluctant  fashion  half-suspi- 
cious that  the  result  was  not  worth  the 
candle.  The  success  of  a  man's  life  is 
by  no  means  the  measure  of  its  failure. 
Squire  Darrel  might  not  so  have  ex- 
pressed his  ruminations,  but  they  were 
of  that  nature  notwithstanding.  He 
had  gambled  high  in  the  hazard  of 
matrimony  and  thrown  the  sixes.  Had 
the  stakes  turned  out  good  currency  or 
base  ?  What  a  sarcastic  smile  would 
have  deranged  the  straight  -  lipped 
mouth  of  Lady  Dorothy  Darrel  could 
she  have  understood  the  fretful  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  with  which  her  spouse 
dismissed  this  sometimes  self-imposed 
problem.  Gourmand  and  gourmet  he 
had  stuffed  and  bibbled,  but  game-pie 
and  venison  haunch  outlast  the  appe- 
tite that  jades  in  the  seventies,  while 
c6te  d?or  and  iinta  da  Palenq  lose  their 
delicate  roughness  for  the  palate  whose 
papilla  have  been  abraded  by  the  del- 
uges of  a  lifetime.  He  had  imperiously 
required  of  his  wife  an  heir  to  his  pos- 
sessions and  cursed  the  lady's  obsti- 
nacy, as  he  mentally  qualified  it,  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  their  mamed 
life,  until  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  or  Po- 
mona, according  to  Parson  Youl,  whose 
intimacy  with  Greek  pantheology  was 
scarcely  orthodox,  had  smiled  at  length 
upon  his  imprecatory  sacrifices,  and 
Nurse  Bulfit,  bibs  and  tuckers,  powder- 
puffs  and  pap-dishes,  had  risen  above 
the  horizon  of  the  squire's  existence. 
The  above  are  enumerated  because  they 
were  far  more  in  evidence  than  the 
cause  of  which  they  were  the  effects. 
Lady  Dorothy  held,  apparently,  that 
her  child  was  bom  in  the  possessive 


case  and  settled  upon  her,  like  her  pin- 
money,  by  deed  of  Providence. 

"Ay;  wife,  good  cheer,  and  heir, 
the  three  great  successes  of  his  life,  he 
had  grasped  them  all.  Opulence  had 
.waited  on  him  in  his  cradle  and  never 
deserted  him  ;  the  drudgery  of  the  three 
"r's"  his  childhood  had  dodged  unre- 
buked ;  the  rough  riot  of  the  prize- 
fight, the  cockpit,  and  the  bull-ring  ; 
the  two-bottle  saturnalia  of  the  bibulous 
squires  whose  acres  joined  his  own  ; 
the  hard-riding  on  his  cock-tailed  hunt- 
ers with  "  Chummy  "  Monkton's  delib- 
erate pack,  or  the  turnip- toiling  after 
his  heavy-stemod  pointers  ;  such  and 
like  these  were  the  actualities  of  his 
manhood  —  they  were  mostly  only  pic- 
tures now  in  his  memory  galleiy. 

And  in  his  old  age  ? 

"  Umph  I  " 

Umph  is  not  found  in  the  diction- 
aries ;  it  does  not  belong  to  any  partic- 
ular language,  and  yet  it  is  the  residuum 
to  very  many  meditations,  the  bridge 
that  overspans  the  deep  of  mauy  dissat- 
isfactions. 

Squire  Darrel  standing  on  the  incline 
to  the  sunk-fence  with  hands  folded 
behind  his  back,  full  in  the  patch  of 
sunshine  that  lay  between  the  shadows 
of  two  red  beeches,  was  conscious  of 
the  aloneness  that  had  crept  in  through 
some  fissure  into  the  fortress  of  his 
daily  life. 

The  mould  of  vanity  was  lichening 
over  the  fallen  days  of  his  past — ay  ! 
of  his  past ;  that  dismal  tense  of  life 
when  the  days,  months,  years  lie  pros- 
trate, piled-up  ruins.  Blessing  on  the 
charity  that  makes  moss  to  grow  over 
ruins  I 

The  morning,  for  an  autumn  one, 
was  full  of  soft  airs.  The  reddening 
bramble-trailers  where  the  tit-mice 
twittered  at  the  angle  of  the  orchard 
wall  seemed  to  warm  in  the  sun-flush, 
and  the  procrastinating  swallows,  who 
always  seem  to  put  off  till  to-morrow 
the  migrating  that  they  might  do  to-day 
upon  the  flimsiest  pretext,  swooped 
and  fluttered  high  up  in  the  bright  at- 
mosphere. 

Yet  the  old  squire  shivered,  and 
then  looked  behind  him  with  latent  in- 
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dignation  in  his  faded  grey  eyes  ready 
for  outpour  on  any  chance  observer  of 
his  weakness.  But  there  was  none 
near  enough  except  decrepit  old  Touzle, 
the  badger-hound,  who  had  a  chronic 
shiver  of  his  own. 

Two  of  the  under-keepere  were  strug- 
gling up  the  by-path  outside  the  fence 
under  the  burden  of  a  buck  ready  gral- 
loched  and  depending  by  its  tied  hoofs 
from  a  stout  sapling.  A  dray  full  of 
benches,  boards,  and  tressels,  followed 
by  a  wagon  high  piled  with  primrose- 
colored  straw,  was  groaning  along  the 
avenue.  Villagers  wheeling  barrow- 
loads  of  foliage  and  garden  flowers 
trooped  in  the  intervals,  and  doffed 
their  headgear  as  they  passed  the  mag- 
nate who  owned  them  and  their  belong- 
ings, from  their  hob-nails  to  the  house 
leek  on  their  mouldy  cottage- thatch. 
Through  the  small-paned  windows  of 
the  dining-hall  was  seen  a  waving  of 
brightly  dyed  stuffs  and  the  manoeu- 
vring of  upholsterers,  while  a  bevy  of 
women  servants  in  ribbon-bound  mob- 
caps  and  looped  skirts  fluttered  about 
the  dormer  casements. 

The  squire  paid  little  heed,  but 
tnimped  heavily  over  the  lawn,  leaving 
a  track  of  scattered  dew  behind  him, 
until  he  reached  an  arched  trellis  over- 
run with  faded  woodbine  and  bachelor's 
buttons.  Sweetbriarand  southernwood 
were  somewhere  near,  for  their  scent 
hung  in  the  air,  and  the  old  man  thought 
it  emphasized  his  aloneness. 

*'That  ra«cal  Jack  liked  sweetbriar 
blossom  when  'is  'ome  was  at  Basset- 
wyke,  before  my  leddy  smuggled  'im 
away  to  Caradun,  and  'anded  'm  over 
to  that  rag-and-tatter  peer,  'er  brother, 
Tregantle,  when  'e  was  appointed  plen- 
ipo  at '  Toorin,' 'im  I  " 

The  squire  heaved  a  sigh  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  abdomen  and  puffed  it 
away. 

*'  Ah,  Jack,  Jack  I  ye  might  'ave 
come  'ome  a  day  or  two  earlier,  ye  ras- 
cal. Ye've  put  it  off  to  the  last  day, 
ye  young  dog  you  I  D  o  I  No, 
Jack,  I  dun't  mean  that.  I  ain't  seen 
'ee  for  four  whole  years,  but  I'll  be 
main  glad  when  ye  come." 

There  was  such  a  quavering  sound  in 


the  last  sentence  of  the  old  father's 
soliloquy,  for  his  breath  went  forth  in 
words  to  mingle  with  the  wafted  scent 
of  the  briar  and  the  southernwood,  that 
Touzle,  who  was  licking  his  wet  paws 
with  abhorrence  of  dew  written  large 
on  his  scarred  countenance,  whined  in 
fellowship  and  sympathy. 

"  Hie,  you  I  What's  to  do  at  Foun- 
tains-Averil  ? "  This  to  a  mounted 
servant  in  the  Monkton  livery,  who 
came  trotting  on  a  big  roan  gelding  up 
the  drive. 

"  A  letter  for  yer  'onor,  from  Squire 
Cholraondley." 

The  missive  was  extracted  from  the 
crown  of  the  bearer's  three-cornered 
hat  and  handed  to  the  addressee,  who 
turned  it  over,  examined  the  great 
sprawling  seal,  and  then  looked  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  house. 

"Where  the  pest  is  Fasson  Youl? 
'E's  never  at  'and  when  I  want  'im. 
Well,  Collins,  go  to  the  kitchens  and 
get  some  ale  and  beef,  and  tell  'em  to 
send  the  passon  to  me,  will  'ee,  like  a 
good  fellow  ?  " 

"  What  do  '  Chummy '  want,  I  won- 
der ?  "  mused  Mr.  Darrel.  "  It  ain't 
money ;  he  sold  all  that  young  stock 
t'other  day.  Groing  to  have  the  'ounds 
out,  I  warrant.  I  'ear  there's  a  lot  of 
cubs  in  the  Yewell  spinnies." 

The  old  squire  cast  a  meditative 
glance  in  the  direction  of  Fountains- 
Averil,  Cholmondley  Monkton's  place, 
the  gilt  weathercocks  on  which  shone 
through  the  intervening  trees  a  mile  or 
more  away. 

"  'E'll  be  sottish  drunk  to-night  if  he 
do,  and  forget  all  about  Jack's  coming 
of  age  to-morrow,  and  I'd  miss  '  Chum- 
my's '  three-times-three  and  one  more." 

Again  he  stai-cd  at  the  letter,  and 
then  tore  it  open,  sending  splinters  of 
red  wax  over  the  path ;  but  he  could 
make  nothing  of  the  contents,  and  no 
wonder,  as  he  held  the  paper  inverted. 

"  What  the  is  keeping  Youl  ? 

Let's  see,  to-day's  Monday,  so  he  ain't 
marrying  nor  chris'ning  no  one,  the  old 
fee-grabber.  Swilling  ale  and  stuffing 
'isself  with  toasted  pippins,  X  bet*" 
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"With  a  sudden  drag  at  his  fob  he 
hauled  out  the  mermaid  and  blew  a 
shrill  summons  to  Kit,  who  threw  down 
a  mattock  and  hastened  to  his  master. 

*'  Kit,  go  for  the  passon  and  bid  him 
bring  his  goggles,  or  there  '11  be  another 
run  for  iJwfn  ;  and  dun't  'ee  stop  gab- 
bling with  Collins  in  the  kitchen.  I 
can't  think  what  Monkton  wants  to 
write  me  about.  Did  ye  'ear  that  the 
pups  were  to  go  out  cub-hunting  ?  " 

Kit  had  not  heard  so,  and  started  ofif 
at  a  good  pace  for  the  house.  As  the 
squire  watched  him,  a  figure  at  the  cen- 
tral window  of  Lady  Dorothy's  apart- 
ment attracted  his  notice.  He  knew  at 
once  that  it  was  "  my  leddy  "  herself, 
and  she  was  waving  a  handkerchief. 

'^  AVhat  the do  she  want  ?  " 

Then  he  wheeled  round  on  his  heels 
and  scanned  the  avenue  whence  the 
ring  of  fast-trotting  horse-hoofs  reached 
him.  lie  shaded  his  eyes  with  both 
hands,  crumpling  up  the  Monkton  let- 
ter in  one  of  them. 

"  By  the  goddess  of  war,  here's 
Jack  ! " 

With  a  triumphant  shake  of  his  hands 
above  his  suddenly  flushing  face  the 
old  man  started  at  a  tottering  run 
towards  the  iron  gates  opening  from 
the  flower-gardens  upon  the  avenue, 
and  then  stopped  with  a  stumble  as  a 
twinge  of  his  deadly  enemy  darted  up 
his  foot. 

—  the  gout  I     Bless  the  boy,  I'd 
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like  to  meet  'im  'alf  way,  but  I  can't. 
That's  Clover  he's  riding.  I'm  main 
glad  'e  's  kept  the  old  'orse.  'E  ain't 
forgot  Bassetwyke  in  them  outlandish 
parts,  after  all." 

From  the  rheumy  old  eyes  had  rolled 
two  round  drops  of  water  —  the  squire 
would  not  have  recognized  them  as 
being  tears  —  that  fell,  unheeded  by 
the  shedder,  amongst  the  dewdrops  on 
the  grass. 

The  angels  probably  know  how  to 
separate  the  waters  from  the  waters. 

"How  be  'ee.  Jack?" 

Mr.  Darrel  had  braced  himself  into  a 
doubtful  composure  as  he  threw  this 
greeting  to  his  son,  while   the  latter, 
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grasping  a  handful  of  mane,  slid  easily 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  tucking  his  long- 
lashed  whip  under  one  arm  advanced 
open-handed  to  meet  his  father. 

"  Gad,  sir,  if  I  were  as  sick  as  Job 
the  sight  of  your  face  would  cure  me, 
as  the  king's  touch  does  the  evil,  I  be- 
lieve." 

How  the  old  hands  and  the  young 
locked  I  How  the  withering  eyes  of 
age  and  the  fresh,  strong  glance  of 
youth  interchanged  mute  questionings  I 

"  By  my  life,  Jack,  but  ye've  grown 
—  grown  a  big  fellow  —  and — and  a 
fine  fellow  too,  a  very  fine  fellow, 
though  it's  me  that  says  it.  I've 
missed  'ee.  Jack,  at  times  all  these 
years,  for  ye  see  I'm  growing  old  and 
worn  out.  Me  and  old  Touzle  ain't 
much  count  now." 

"  Much  count,  dad  ?  It  would  be  a 
sorry  count  to  me  that  left  you  out  of 
the  reckoning.  Missed  me,  have  you  ? 
Well,  father,  I'm  home  again  now. 
You  sent  me  away  when  the  leaves 
were  falling,  and  3^ou've  welcomed  me 
back  when  they're  falling,  and  now  I'll 
stay  and  roost  under  the  bare  branches. 
We  won't  part  any  more,  dad,  eh  ?  " 

"I'm  if  I  sent  'ee  away.  Jack. 

It  were  she  that  did  it.  Yer  mother 
was  af eared  ye'd  grow  up  a  Darrel,  I 
take  it.  That's  why  she  wanted  ye 
chris'und  Roger,  after  Roger  Tregantle, 
the  stinking  Whig.  Don't  say  it  was 
me  that  sent  'ee  away." 

The  stalwart  arm  of  Squire  Jack  was 
thrown  round  the  old  squire's  broad 
shoulders,  and  pinned  down  the  stiff 
queue  so  that  the  head  it  ornamented 
was  unable  to  turn.  The  laugh  of  the 
younger  man  was  full  of  the  heart  mer- 
riment of  untroubled  youth. 

"No,  no,  dad.  My  mother  is  as 
proud  of  being  a  Darrel  as  she  ought  to 
be.  I  hope  she's  hearty.  Was  that 
she  I  saw  waving  a  kerchief  at  the  win- 
dow ?  " 

"  Oh,  ay,  she's  hearty  enough,"  said 
the  squire  in  a  comical  grumble,  as 
though  "my  leddy's"  heartiness  were 
a  doubtf^^  advantage,  and  trying  the 
while  ^^  ^^^®  ^^^  queue  from  its  cap- 
tiyu  ^\t\\out  rebuffing  his  son's  em- 
h^-.  y    *nr  the  touch  of  his  son's  arm 
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was  strangely  stirring  the  aloneness 
from  his  life. 

"We'll  go  on  to  the  'ouse  and  see 
'er.  Are  those  your  fellows  ?  You'd 
better  send  'em  round  to  the  stables 
with  the  nags.  Ye  was  in  the  saddle 
early,  Jack,  I'm  thinking,  by  the  mud 
on  'em.  'Ave  ye  broken  yer  fast,  lad  ? 
Anyway  a  babacued  collop  '11  do  'ee  no 
'arm,  and  there's  a  buck  fit  for  the 
king  hanging  in  the  game-room.  Talk- 
ing about  the  king,  Jack,  they  say " 

"  I  know,  sir." 

Squire  Jack  interrupted  the  old  man 
with  gentleness  of  tone,  but  very  man- 
fully. 

"  Umph  I  is  it  true  then,  Jack  ?  " 

*'  It  is  quite  true  that  King  George  is 
king  of  Great  Britain,  sir,  and  quite 
likely  that  he'll  die  so." 

"  Oo,  Jack,  that's  out  of  one  of  my 
Lord  TregantJe's  speeches,  ain't  it  ?  " 

Waddling  along  the  broad,  gravelled 
drive,  the  form  of  Parson  Youl  came  in 
view,  his  black  gown  flying  round  him 
like  bats'  wings.  Very  much  more  ro- 
tund iu  circumference,  greatly  more 
adipose  in  face  was  the  Bassetwyke 
divine  ;  but  there  was  a  genuineness 
about  the  expression  of  satisfaction 
sparkling  in  his  fat-cushioned  eyes  as 
they  rested  on  his  patron's  son  that 
quite  transfigured  the  gross  little  coun- 
tenance. 

The  old  squire  nodded  to  him  with  a 
grunt ;  the  young  one  doffed  his  laced 
hat  with  a  becoming  courtesy,  full  of 
the  suave  ease  of  courts  and  embassies. 

"Kow  God's  blessing  and  your  ser- 
vant's hearty  welcome  home  be  with 
you,  squire.  Well  may  the  sun  shine 
on  this  good  morning,  for  a  more  proper 
gentleman  than  it  shines  on  at  this  mo- 
ment hasn't  been  seen  at  Bassetwyke 
this  generation.  You're  the  living  like- 
ness of  his  honor  when  he  was  in  his 
earlier  prime." 

The  jolly  little  rotundity  bowed  cere- 
moniously to  his  patron  as  he  added 
this  minatory  clause  to  his  laudation  of 
Squire  Jack. 

"  Odds  fish  I  passon,  ye  can  talk 
sense  somewhiles.  Jack  has  ^rown  up 
a  Barrel,  arn't   he  ?     Ye  never   saw 


Boyston  Barrel,  my  father's  brother,, 
who  killed  Lanty  Grimswade  ?  They 
fought  in  the  churchyard  at  Little  Bed- 
loe,  and  Hoyston  put  a  foot  of  cold  iron 
through  Lanty's  kidneys.  Lanty  was 
counted  the  best  small-sword  man  in 
the  kingdom.  Well,  Jack  is  Eoyston 
all  over ;  even  to  the  cleft  in  'is  chin  ; 
ye  are  indeed.  Jack." 

And  so  they  gossiped  on  their  way  to 
the  portico,  with  its  double  columns 
smothered  in  garlands  up  to  the  heavy 
friezes  and  down  to  the  wide  white 
steps. 

At  a  glance  might  be  discovered  that 
Squire  Jack  was  a  popular  personage 
amongst  the  household.  The  greetings 
of  men  and  women,  of  lads  and  lasses, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  them,  were 
exceptionally  marked  by  the  strange^ 
cordial  loyalty  which  was  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  feudalism  that  dignified  old 
names,  old  blood,  old  tradition,  with  a 
prescriptive  authority  and  claim  to  duty 
and  allegiance.  It  is  curious  what  a 
deal  of  harrowing  our  forefathers  took 
and  rather  gloried  in  from  territorial 
and  aristocratic  harrows. 

A  quite  different  welcome  awaited 
Squire  Jack  in  the  long,  broad  gallery, 
with  its  numerous  tall  windows  to  the 
front  and  its  high  dead  wall  with  faded 
gilt  tracery  to  the  back,  that  was  the 
resting-place  for  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent portraits  of  generations  of  Bar- 
rels. There  were  a  few  paintings  on 
panel  of  a  different  motif,  notably  a  red^ 
white,  and  green  sea-fight,  wherein  a 
big  Spanish  galleon  was  getting  a  lively 
time  at  the  hands  of  a  nondescript 
craft,  chiefly  streamer  and  ensign ^ 
smoke  and  quarter-gallery  lanterns  with 
a  hull  left  considerably  to  a  spectator's 
imagination. 

The  flooring  of  parquetrie  and  the 
silver-framed  girandoles  in  regular  suc- 
cession between  the  windows  lent  an 
aspect  of  quiet  dignity  to  the  place 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  figure  of 
*'my  leddy,"  who  stood  a  little  way 
back  from  the  massively  carved  oaken 
balustrade  encircling  the  stair-head. 

Tall,  erect,  slightly  angular  but  un* 
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mistakably  trhs  grande  dame^  cold,  aqui- 
line, penetrating  in  facial  expression, 
attired  in  black  brocade  with  prodi- 
giously long  stomacher  and  an  unusu- 
ally moderate  hoop  for  the  times,  and, 
strangest  of  all,  her  own  unpowdered 
hair  dressed  in  tall  erection,  crowned  by 
a  Mechlin  lace  cap  with  falling  lappets. 
Lady  Dorothy  Darrel  stood  with  folded 
mittened  hands  to  receive  her  son, 
Roger  Darrel.  She  as  utterly  abjured 
'^  Jack"  as  she  did  disobedience  to  the 
eighth  commandment  or  conformity  to 
the  doctrines  of  Whitfield  and  the 
Methodists. 

Squire  Darrel,  a  step  or  two  below  his 
son,  witnessed  the  meeting  between 
"  my  leddy  "  and  his  heir  in  a  sort  of 
cynical  taciturnity.  He  knew  there  was 
a  gracious  appropriateness  about  it,  a 
high-bred  yet  affectionate  quietude  quite 
beyond  his  own  attainment,  but  felt  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  Squire  Jack  had 
slipped  out  of  Bassetwyke  vernacular 
into  Trcgantle  euphuism,  out  of  the 
mud-crashing  tramping  of  Bassetwyke 
jack-boots  into  the  step-picking  glidin 
of  red-heeled  court  pantoufles. 


Lady  Dorothy's  right  hand  was  toy- 
ing softly  with  the  laced  ends  of  her 
son's  cravat.  Her  usually  clear  inci- 
sive voice  was  cooing  motherly  tender- 
nesses as  an  eagle  might  over  her 
eaglet. 

"How  much  of  this  heart  I  hear 
beating  have  you  brought  home  to  your 
mother,  Boger  ?  Enough  to  make  it 
endurable  to  you  to  stay  with  us  and 
welcome  in  the  new  year  ?  " 

"  Blood  an'  'ounds,  my  leddy,  ye 
dun't  want  to  send  'im  away  again  'fore 
or  after  the  new  year,  do  'ee  ?  " 

Impossible  for  bow  to  be  more  grace- 
fully recognitory  than  that  with  which 
Lady  Dorothy  acknowledged  her  hus- 
band's presence  and  remark,  but  she 
gave  no  direct  reply  ;  murmuring,  in- 
stead, something  about  chocolate  await- 
ing them  in  her  morning-room,  and 
suggesting  rather  than  expressing  an 
invitation  to  the  old  squire  to  partake 

of  it. 

"  Vastly  obliged,  my  leddy,  but  yer 
chok'let  and  my  ale"  (he  pronounced 


it  "  yale  ")  "  play  tantivy  when  they 
get  together  under  my  waistcoat.  Me 
and  Jack  are  going  to  breakfast  on 
something  that  dun't  beget  the  wind  so, 
arn't  we,  Jack  ?  " 

Lady  Dorothy's  disengaged  fingers 
gripped  a  fold  of  the  trailing  skirt  be- 
hind her,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
twitching  of  an  eyebrow  contradicted 
the  soft  acquiescence  of  the  little  rev- 
erence she  made.  Her  life-rocks  were 
not  triturated  by  rushing  deluges,  but 
by  falling  drops. 

"Well,  son,  after  breakfast  I  shall 
expect  you.  I  have  not  much  news  to 
give,  but  expect  to  hear  plenty  from 
you.  Women's  eyes  itch,  you  know, 
for  a  sight  of  the  bubbles  that  fioat  on 
the  great  world -river.  It  flows  so  far 
from  Bassetwyke  that  it  is  only  an 
occasional  flood  that  brings  it  into  view 
at  all.  You  and  the  squire  will,  I  dare 
say,  come  to  me  by  and  by.  Doro- 
thy Scrope  is  here.  Four  years  have 
changed  her,  Roger ;  shall  I  tell  her 
that  they  have  changed  you  ?  " 

"  Dorothy,  mother  I  Is  she  here  — 
little  Dorothy  Scrope,  the  maid  with 
the  sweet  eyes  I  Oh  no,  I  am  not 
changed.  You  need  not  tell  her  so 
though,  I'll  do  that  myself." 

"  Ah  I  there  is  enough  of  the  hpart 
under  this  fine  waistcoat  to  be  worth 
offering,  is  there,  Roger  ?  We  were 
thinking  you  might  Have  left  it  beyond 
the  Alps." 

"It  might  have  been,  mother,  if  I 
had  taken  it  with  me." 

"  Well  said,  Jack  Darrel  !  I'd  'ave  a 
bad  taste  in  my  mouth  ef  I  'ad  to  give 
tlie  good-day  to  a  furrener  as  the 
mother  of  my  grandchildren.  My 
leddy  !  I'm  yer  humble  servant,  and  ef 
ye'U  let  me  eat  my  words  me  and  Jack 
u'll  taste  yer  chok'let  and  kiss  .  pretty 
Dorothy  Scrope.      She's    the   lass  for 

our    lad.       I'm    d ,    leastwise  — — 

ahem  I  " 

"  The  chocolate  assuredly,  squire,  but 
Dorothy  must  answer  as  to  the  kiss." 

With  the  stately,  gliding  step  familiar 
at  Caradun  Castle,  my  lady,  her  hand 
in  her  son's,  led  the  wa}'  to  an  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which  was  covered 
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by  a  dark  red  curtain.  Squire  Jack  put 
aside  the  folds,  and  obeying  a  gesture 
of  his  mother's  fan,  passed  with  the 
old  squire  into  the  room  beyond. 


From  MaomiUan's  Magazine. 
THE  EUINS  OF  PERSEPOLIS. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  an  article 
.  appeared  in  the  Times  stating  that 
casts  had  reached  this  country  of  the 
sculptures  which  still  decorate  the  pal- 
.  aces  and  halls  of  the  great  kings  at 
Persepolis.  For  the  first  time,  there- 
fore, the  sculptures  will  be  put  before 
the  world  in  general  under  conditions 
which  will  do  them  more  justice  than 
any  drawings  and  photographs  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  ;  and  if,  as 
seems  not  unlikely,  the  originals  still 
^'Continue  to  suffer  destruction,  some 
record  will  have  been  saved  of  a  highly 
interesting  art  of  which  only  too  few 
examples  survive.  The  work  of  cast- 
ing has  been  carried  out  by  a  private 
expedition  which  left  England  in  No- 
vember, 1891 ;  of  the  genesis  of  this 
expedition  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account. 
Until  Mr.  Loftus's  excavations  at 
.  Susa,  by  which  M.  Dieulafoy  was  later 
on  led  into  the  right  track,  no  syste- 
matic movement  had  ever  been  directed 
towards  the  antiquities  of  Persia, 
beyond  that  of  merely  drawing  and 
photographing  the  more  prominent 
monuments  which  still  remain  above 
ground.  And  yet  the  soil  of  that  coun- 
try must  contain  treasures  of  art  and 
history  which  would  well  repay  an 
effort.  The  art  of  the  Akhaemcnid  dy- 
nasty (from  the  sixth  to  the  fourth 
.  century  before  the  Christian  era)  was, 
.  as  we  now  know,  an  art  which  com- 
bined in  a  remarkable  degree  the  ele- 
ments borrowed  from  Egypt,  from 
Greece,  and  especially  from  the  parent 
stock  of  Babylonia  ;  out  of  these  was 
evolved  at  Persepolis,  at  Susa,  and 
probably  at  Ecbataua,  an  art  adapted 
very  skilfully  to  suit  the  native  condi- 
tions of  race  and  climate,  and  which 
has  in  some  respects  survived  as  the 
national   art   in   an    unbroken    record 


down  to  tlie  present  day.  Of  the  part 
which  Greek  art  played  at  its  birth  we 
know  at  present  almost  nothing  ;  and 
yet  it  is  clear  that  this  must  have  been 
considerable,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  close  intercourse  which  existed  be- 
tween Persia  and  the  Hellenic  cities  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  during  those 
centuries.  In  the  different  Persian  in- 
vasions whole  galleries  of  Greek  art 
torn  from  the  temples  must  have  found 
their  way  eastwards  ;  whole  populations 
of  towns  were  transported  to  Chaldsea 
and  Susiana ;  so  that  Alexander  on 
entering  Persepolis  found  there  no  less 
than  a  thousand  Greek  captives.  This 
fusion  of  races  can  hardly  have  been 
unaccompanied  by  a  fusion  of  artistic 
ideas  ;  and  in  fact  we  know  from  Pliny 
the  name  of  one  great  Greek  artist  at 
least  who  worked  in  Persia.  Tele- 
phanes  of  Phocsea,  a  contempoi'ary  of 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  had  worked  for 
some  time  for  the  kings  Darius  and 
Xerxes  ;  and  his  can  hardly  have  been 
an  exceptional  case. 

With    the    conquests    of    Alexander 
came  a  more  direct  influence  of  Hel- 
lenic life  and  thought  upon  the  Eastern 
world.     Through  the  channels  which 
he  had  opened,  the  tide  of   Western 
progress  spread  in  full  flood  over  the 
Persian  Empire  ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Seleucid  rule  must  have  left 
enduring  monuments  of  its  hold  upon 
so  receptive  a  people  as  the  Persian 
race  have   ever  shown  themselves   to 
be.    It  is  therefore  all  the  more  strange 
that  as  yet  so  few  (not  more  than  about 
half-a-dozen)   Greek  inscriptions   have 
been  found  in  Persia  or  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces.     On  the  other  hand,  wc 
have    overwhelming    evidence   of    the 
healthy  growth  which  arose  from  the 
grafting  of    the  imported  art  upon  a 
"barbarous"    stock    in    the    coinasre^ 
of  the  century  succeeding  Alexander. 
The  coins  of  the  Bactrian  and  Parthiau 
empires    which    covered    Afghanistan 
and  most  of  the  country  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  offer    a 
most  instructive  series  of  fine   exam- 
ples of  the  later  Greek  style  ;  with  this 
difference  between  them,  th^t  whereas 
in  Bactria  there  is  an  uubroken  succes- 
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sion  from  the  period  of  Alexander,  in 
Parthia  the  true  Grsecizing  series  be- 
gins about  180  B.C.  when  its  finest  coins 
were  issued.  In  this  direction  then 
there  is  ground  for  hope  that  we  may 
yet  find  in  these  countries  not  only 
Greek  originals  of  a  good  period,  but 
possibly  evidence  which  may  illumine 
the  later  stages  of  Greek  art  of  which 
from  Greece  itself  we  know  as  yet  so 
little.  The  splendid  series  of  sarcoph- 
agi found  at  Sidon  show  us  what  Greek 
sculpture  transported  after  Alexander 
to  an  Eastern  home  could  do.  And  if  a 
recent  suggestion  is  correct  which  as- 
signs the  finest  of  these  tombs  to  a  Hel- 
lenized  Persian  satrap,  we  have  indeed 
much  to  expect  from  the  Persian  pa- 
tronage of  Greek  art. 

Among  the  varied  problems  which 
await  solution  from  the  soil  of  Persia, 
the  classical  is  only  one  among  many. 
When  the  oreneral  historv  of  the  world's 
art  comes  to  be  written,  a  large  and 
important  place  in  its  pages  will  be 
occupied  by  Persia.  The  land  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Sun  has  this  unique  posi- 
tion, that  it  holds  a  practically  unbroken 
record  from  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  dark  ages  of  European  history, 
when  western  Europe  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  had  finally  lost  touch 
with  classical  times,  until  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  drove  the  founders 
of  the  Renaissance  westward,  Persia, 
the  eastern  inheritor  of  Greece,  was 
receiving  new  ideas  and  new  processes 
of  art  from  China.  Persian  art  was 
not  only  jvclively  fiourishing  at  home, 
but  was  sending  forth  constant  streams 
of  its  quickening  influence  to  Europe, 
an  influence  which  is  reflected  in  almost 
every  art  and  every  handicraft  of  which 
traces  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
same  quality  of  receptive ness  which 
had  enabled  the  sculptors  of  Darius  to 
assimilate  the  influence  of  pre-existing 
arts,  enabled  their  descendants  to  adapt 
the  successive  influences  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  China  and  Arabia.  Of  the 
last  there  is  probably  far  less  than  is 
generally  accepted.  It  may  be  aflftrmed 
as  a  principle  that  the  Arabs  as  a  na- 
tion were  not   creative   artists  ;  what 


else  could  be  expected  of  a  people  who 
were  for  the  most  part  wild  warriors  of 
the  desert,  and  whose  sacred  book  ex- 
pressly discouraged  luxury  and  the 
I'epresentation  of  the  natural  form  ? 
Persia,  on  the  other  hand,  when  she 
accepted  the  Arab  faith,  modified  this, 
as  she  did  everything  else,  to  suit  her 
own  temperament,  with  a  result  that 
has  proved  greatly  to  our  advantage  ; 
and  thus  it  happens,  that  whether  we 
study  the  needlework,  weaving,  pot- 
tery, or  painting  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  whether  it  be  called  Moorish  or 
Saracen,  it  is  in  reality  due  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  infiuences  which  ema-. 
uated  from  the  Persian  elements  at 
Bagdad  and  elsewhere.  Persian  art 
then  is  worthy  of  study  if  only  because 
it  formed,  artistically  speaking,  the 
most  important  bridge  over  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  classical  and  the 
medioeval  periods.  Of  such  study  it. 
has  by  no  means  received  the  measure 
which  it  deserves,  mainly  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  material  and  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  travellers  in  the 
country  ;  and  yet  it  is  really  so  easy, 
and  so  well  worth  the  small  effort.  In 
these  days,  when  fortunate  English 
men  and  women,  who  have  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year  for  gathering 
moss,  run  to  and  fro  on  the  globe  seek- 
ing some  new  thing,  one  wonders  how. 
it  is  that  so  few  turn  their  steps  to  a 
land  of  so  much  promise,  where  Cook 
and  Gaze  are  equally  unknown,  and 
where  as  yet  not  even  the  itinerant 
Bond  Street  shopman  has  penetrated. 
Miss  Bird's  recent  book  shows  how  it 
is  possible  even  for  an  English  lady  to 
see  Persia  in  comfort ;  and  Miss  Bird 
is  not  by  several  the  only  European 
lady  who  lias  done  so. 

My  own  journey  through  Persia  took 
place  in  somewhat  unusual  circum- 
stances. In  the  early  part  of  the  jubi-. 
lee  year  the  government  had  decided  to 
despatch  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith  to  con- 
duct a  somewhat  delicate  piece  of 
dip\otnatic  business  with  the  shah  at 
Xe\^oraU.     J^st  at  that  time  the  archie- 

l>\i\  ivaiio^  of  M,  Diculafoy's  discov- 
^V)U^^     Susa;  and  the  trustees  of  the 
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British  Museum,  having  their  attention 
thus  directed  towards  Persia,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  attaching  one  of  their 
8t8^  to  Sir  Murdoch's  mission,  with  the 
duty  of  reporting  upon  any  ancient  site 
which  might  be  accessible  on  the  way. 
In  approaching  any  Oriental  potentate 
it  is  only  ordinary  politeness  to  come 
provided  with  some  small  present  by 
way  of  a  pishkesh^  or  baksheesh;  our 
little  present  took  the  form  of  nothing 
smaller  than  a  white  elephant,  with 
gorgeous  silver  howdah  and  trappings 
complete,  accompanied  (not  in  the  mu- 
sical sense)  by  a  complete  set  of  plated 
instruments  for  a  brass  band.  The  lat- 
ter present  might  seem  to  have  been  a 
repetition  of  the  first ;  but  this  was  not 
tlie  case,  for  the  shah,  thanks  to  his  ear 
for  music  and  the  possession  of  an  ex- 
cellent Austrian  band-master,  has  a  full 
complement  of  musicians  who  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  doing  justice  to  any 
number  of  instruments.  I  had  fondly 
pictured  a  triumphant  entry  into  Tehe- 
mn  of  the  mission,  seated  on  the  ele- 
phant, and  advancing  to  the  strains  of 
the  brass  band.  But,  alas  I  this  was 
not  to  be.  The  royal  beast  preceded  us 
up  to  Ispahan,  but  was  delayed  for  a 
long  time  there  in  consequence  of  his 
luggage  having  got  mislaid ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  howdah  and  trappings  had  not 
arrived  with  him  ;  and  as  they  weighed 
altogether  something  over  two  tons,  no 
power  but  the  elephant  himself  could 
carry  them  over  the  mountains  between 
Shiraz  and  the  coast.  Poor  beast  I  the 
natives  did  not  treat  him  at  all  civilly, 
and  his  ti*avels  must  have  been  a  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh.  I  saw  him  last  at 
Ispahan,  by  no  means  in  the  best  of 
tempers,  though  he  absolutely  cowered 
before  his  diminutive  shrimp  of  a  ma- 
hotit,  an  old,  wizened  Indian  who  w.is 
his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
When  I  last  heard  of  him,  he  had  got 
into  trouble  at  Teheran ;  his  little  In- 
dian had  been  replaced  by  a  Teherani 
with  whom  he  was  apparently  not  in 
sympathy ;  there  was  some  scandal 
connected  with  a  broken  tusk,  and  the 
native  mahout  appeared  before  the 
shah  to  answer  for  his  charge.  The 
shah  declared  that  the  fellow  had  evi- 


dently obtained  his  situation  under 
false  pretences  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  treatment  of  elephants  ;  the  other 
replied  with  true  Oriental  logic,  "  That 
cannot  be,  sire,  for  my  own  father  was 
killed  by  one." 

Our  route  was  by  way  of  Iddia, 
through  Bombay  and  Kurachee,  from 
which  place  we  had  to  go  up  to  the 
viceroy  at  Simla.  As  to  this  part  of 
the  journey,  I  will  not  add  one  more  to 
the  many  thousands  of  accounts  that 
have  already  been  written  of  it.  From 
Kurachee  we  steamed  up  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Gwadur ;  thence,  halting  at 
Muscat,  where  we  were  received  in 
state  by  the  imaum,  and  at  Jask,  where 
with  the  help  of  a  good  dinner  and  sun- 
dry presents  (including  a  bottle  of 
Eno's  Fruit  Salt)  we  amicably  settled  a 
dispute  between  the  governments  of 
India  and  Persia,  we  came  to  Bushlre, 
and  there  we  left  the  sea  for  the  land. 
Our  caravan  was  not  long  in  forming, 
and  two  days'  riding  along  the  torrid, 
bare  plains  brought  us  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  scenery  begins  to  get 
less  uninteresting.  From  here  it  was 
one  continued  climb  up  the  impossible 
rock-ladders  which  bring  the  weary 
traveller  in  six  days  to  the  plain  of 
Dashtiarjin,  the  highest  plateau,  from 
which  the  descent  to  Shiraz  is  compar- 
atively an  easy  matter.  After  some 
days'  rest  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Shiraz,  we  made  our  way  on  to  Per- 
sepolis, which  lies  only  two  stages  fur- 
ther ;  and  here  on  the  platform,  in  a 
tent  which  the  telegraph  officials  of 
Shiraz  had  very  kindly  sent  on  for  us, 
we  made  our  headquarters  during  some 
dajs  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
ruins  of  the  platform  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  site  is  admirably  chosen  for  a 
royal  residence.  As  one  stands  under 
the  columns  of  the  great  king's  porch, 
the  propylcea  of  the  citadel,  the  expanse 
of  the  wide  Mervdasht  plain,  formerly, 
as  the  disused  irrigation  system  shows, 
extensively  populated,  stretches  before 
one's  gaze  right  away  to  the  Bund  Amir 
(Bendameer).  In  the  spring  climate, 
for  which  it  was  doubtless  intended, 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable.    The 
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Kuh-i-Rahmet  Mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  stands,  forms  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle which  completely  protects  it  from 
the  severity  of  the  north  and  east 
winds ;  facing  the  west  it  is  only 
exposed  obliquely  to  the  south,  and  re- 
ceives the  rays  of  the  sun  at  an  angle 
which  affords  ample  shade  and  tempers 
their  heat.  In  spite  of  centuries  of 
dilapidation  enough  is  still  remaining  of 
its  "  disastrous  glory  "  to  make  it,  next 
perhaps  to  Baalbec,  the  grandest  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  still  left  to  modern 
times.  As  I  studied  the  sculptures  day 
after  day,  and  became  aware  how  im- 
measurably finer  they  are  than  the 
drawings  and  photographs  which  I  had 
seen  ;  and  as  I  noted  the  traces  of  de- 
struction which  are  steadily  eating  them 
away,  it  became  clear  to  mc  that  the 
first  necessity  was  to  have  some  more 
permanent  record  of  them  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  only  adequate  method  of 
effecting  this  was  by  means  of  plaster 
casts.  Unfortunately,  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  with  all  the  will 
in  the  world,  had  no  funds  available  for 
such  a  purpose  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
last  year,  after  infinite  disappointments 
and  difilculties,  that  this  object  was  put 
within  my  means.  By  the  generous 
assistance  of  Lord  Savile,  who  provided 
the  initial  sum,  funds  were  obtained 
sufiicient  to  make  a  beginning.  After 
much  searching,  the  best  possible  man 
for  the  task  was  discovered  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Giuntini,  a  sculp tor-/or7)ia- 
tore^  who  has  shown  a  skill  and  resource 
under  difilculties  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son,  who,  though  a  boy  in  years, 
has  shown  himself  capable  of  a  man's 
work.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  largely  ensured  by  the  valuable 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Ilerbert  Weld- 
Blundell,  who  with  rare  enterprise  and 
generosity  not  only  undertook  at  his 
own  expense  to  conduct  the  party,  but 
spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
carrying  out  tentative  excavations  on 
the  site. 

The  project  of  securing  some  ade- 
quate reproduction  of  the  Persepoli- 
tan  sculptures  is  by  no  means  new ;  it 
must  probably  have  occurred  to  most 


of  the  numerous  travellers  who  have 
witnessed  in  successive  centuries  the 
destruction  that  has  been  raging  un- 
checked among  these  mighty  fragments 
of  the  past.  Indeed,  when  one  realizes 
the  prominence  of  their  situation,  within 
sight  of  what  in  Persia  stands  for  the 
king's  highway,  a  mark  "for  every  daw 
to  peck  at,"  the  wonder  is  that  any*- 
thing  at  all  of  sculptured  frieze  or 
storied  capital  should  still  remain  above 
ground.  One  reason  doubtless  is  the 
extraordinary  massiveness  of  their  con- 
struction, which  defies  the  ordinary 
methods  of  the  pious  Mussulman  equally 
with  those  of  the  curiosity  hunter  of 
the  TVest.  The  platform  on  which  the 
palaces  stand  is  partly  the  work  of  na- 
ture, a  spur  from  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Kuh-i-Rahmet,  partly  an  artificial  con- 
struction, polygonal  slabs  of  the  same 
blue  limestone  beinor  used  to  render  the 
three  sides  of  this  huge  podium  square 
and  true,  and  the  surface  of  it  fairly 
level.  The  sculptural  decorations  of 
the  terraces  and  stairways  which  lead 
from  one  building  to  another  on  the 
platform  are  carved  partly  out  of  the 
live  rock,  partly  out  of  the  huge  blocks 
superimposed,  some  of  which  have 
been  found  to  measure  as  much  as  fifty 
feet  in  length  by  six  to  ten  in  width. 
The  history  of  destruction  is  a  long  and 
dreary  one.  After  the  burning  by 
Alexander,  of  which  actual  proof  seems 
still  forthcoming  in  the  layer  of  char- 
coal, sole  relic  of  the  cedar  roofing, 
which  is  found  among  the  ruins,  Per- 
sepolis,  that  is  to  say  the  platform- 
citadel,  must  have  been  deserted  ;  at 
any  rate  we  know  that  the  Sassanian 
monarchs  had  other  centres  of  their 
power.  From  the  Arab  conquest  prob- 
ably dates  the  defacement  of  the  human 
features  in  so  many  of  the  sculptures 
and  figures  ;  and  thenceforward  almost 
every  writer  who  mentions  the  ruins 
has  his  own  story  of  destruction  to  re- 
late. Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  whose  book 
of  travels,  published  in  1677,  is  a  mine 
of  surprising  and  amusing  information 
about  Persia,  tells  us  how  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  (1627-8)  the  natives  of  Shiraz, 
"  In  barbarous  manner  spare  not  to  de- 
face and  tear  asunder  what  they  can  in 
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spite  and  under  pretence  of  serving 
their  common  usee."  Only  a  few  years 
later  (1703)  M.  Le  Brun  tells  how  his 
native  mason  broke  his  tools  ia  the  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  actually  shattered  many  figures. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Sir 
William  Ouseley  was  more  fortunate, 
or  had  stronger  tools,  for  his  spoils  and 
those  of  Lord  Aberdeen  (happily  only 
scraps)  now  decorate  the  British  Mu- 
seum. And  this  sort  of  thing  is  still 
going  on.  What  is  needed,  as  was  said 
in  the  Times,  is  that  pressure  should  be 
brought  upon  the  "pot-shaugh"  (as 
old  Herbert  calls  the  padishah)  or  his 
responsible  ministers  to  recognize  the 
trust  bequeathed  to  them  and  to  place 
these  monuments  at  once  in  safe  keep- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  tendency  in 
high  places  has  been  rather  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Shah  Sefi  I.,  who,  disgusted 
with  having  to  entertain  the  number  of 
scientific  Europeans  who  visited  the 
site,  despatched  a  party  of  sixty  men 
MMth  orders  to  destro}'  every  sculpture 
upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands 
(Curzon's  Persia,  ii.  189).  And  herein 
lies  one  of  the  dangers  of  interference  ; 
the  ignorant  native,  in  Persia  as  in 
Turkey,  cannot  understand  the  aesthetic 
and  historical  profits  of  such  investiga- 
tions, and  naturally  concludes  that  there 
must  be  "money  in  it."  Flandin 
(1854),  in  speaking  of  this  very  expedi- 
tion of  Ouseley,  relates  how  the  hakim 
of  the  district,  a  man  of  some  position, 
said  that,  "  The  English  hud  some  years 
before  carried  off  many  of  the  stones  of 
Takht-i-Jemshid,  and  they  must  very 
certainly  have  carried  off  also  from 
there  much  gold,  because  they  read  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  Guinchna- 
meh^  which  indicated  to  them  treasures 
buried  at  some  former  time  amongst  its 
ruins."  In  illustration  of  the  supersti- 
tious ideas  which  still  linger  around 
these  monuments,  Flandin's  workmen 
demanded  a  special  pishkesh  on  the 
ground  that  those  who  had  formerly 
worked  for  Ouseley  had  all  been  smitten 
with  disease.  Whether,  then,  the  mo- 
tive be  the  desire  of  finding  treasure, 
or  whetlier  it  be  dislike  of  foreign  in- 
terference, or  superstition,  certain  it  is 


that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  modern 
Persian  towards  the  relics  of  his  ances- 
tors are  the  reverse  of  kind.  The  grand 
and  dignified  monolithic  relief  of  Cyru» 
the  Great  or  his  semblance,  with  its 
fom:  wings  and  its  Egyptian  headdress^ 
which  is  familiar  to  every  traveller  who 
crosses  tlie  adjoining  plain  of  Murghab, 
and  which  has  stood  so  long,  almost 
alone  surviving  among  the  surrounding 
wreck,  has  had  its  turn.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  since  our  expedition  it 
has  been  overthrown  and  broken  ;  but 
fortunately  we  have  obtained  a  fairly 
good  cast  of  this  relief.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  cast  was  not  taken  edxly  in  the 
century ;  we  should  then  have  the  in- 
scription above  the  figure,  which  was 
still  existing  when  Ker  Porter  (1818) 
made  his  drawing.  "  I  am  Cyrus,  the 
king,  the  Akhsemenid."  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  legend  which,  as  Arrian 
tells  us,  was  inscribed  in  Persian  char- 
acters on  the  tomb  of  the  great  king  : 
"  O  mortal !  I  am  Cyrus,  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  who  founded  the  Persian  mon- 
arcy  and  who  ruled  over  Asia ;  grudge 
me  not  therefore  this  monument"  — 
truly  a  pathetic  but  dignified  appeal  to 
the  vandalism  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ! 

Of  drawings  and  photographs  indeed , 
Persepolis  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
fair  share.  Herbert  had  long  ago  sug- 
gested that  this  should  be  done.  "  Is 
it  not  therefore  great  pity  that  some 
Illustrious  Prince  or  other  Xoble  Per- 
son valuing  rarities,  has  not  ere  this 
sent  some  Painter  or  other  like  Artist 
to  take  a  full  and  perfect  draught  of 
this  so  ancient  Monument  ?  "  And  he 
goes  on  to  say:  '^Xevertheless  I  may 
here  with  thankfulness  acknowledsre 
how  that  upon  my  proposing  it  some 
years  since  unto  that  great  Maecenas  of 
antiquity  the  late  noble  Lord  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel  ;  he  was  so  sensible 
thereof  as  to  that  end  he  despatched  a 
Youth  thither  whom  Mr.  Xorgate  rec- 
ommended to  his  Lordship  for  me,  he 
knew  could  both  design  and  copy  well  : 
but  I  hear  he  died  by  the  way  at  or 
near  Surat  before  he  could  reach  Per* 
sia  ;  so  as  that  worthy  endeavor  became 
frustrate."     To  the  French  expeditioa 
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of  Plandin  and  Coste,  two  centuries 
later,  we  owe  perhaps  the  best  series  of 
drawings  of  the  sculptures  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  two  aavanU 
made  the  further  attempt  to  obtain 
casts  of  some  of  them.  The  attempt, 
however,  failed.  Flandin  gives  a  pa- 
thetic account  of  their  struggles  with 
inclement  weather  and  insufficient  ma- 
terials. It  was  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, when  the  cold  on  this  exposed 
spot  is  by  no  means  agreeable  ;  in  place 
of  the  soap  usually  employed  for  pre- 
paring the  surface  to  be  cast,  they  only 
had  butter,  which,  applied  in  a  melted 
state,  merely  congealed  in  lumps  on  the 
cold  stone  ;  rubbing  with  the  hands  and 
the  application  of  fire  were  all  in  vain, 
and  the  lumps  of  butter  only  repro- 
duced themselves  in  the  plaster  ;  more- 
over, the  sculptures  being  fixed  in  a 
vertical  position,  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  apply  the  liquid  plaster,  which 
either  escaped  entirely  or  else  did  not 
adhere  sufficiently  closely  to  the  stone 
to  give  all  the  necessary  detail ;  so  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results 
should  have  been  "  incorrects  et  incom- 
plets."  In  any  case,  even  if  M.  Flan- 
din's  process  had  succeeded,  it  is  clear 
that  the  labor  and  expense  of  taking, 
and  still  more,  of  transporting,  any 
considerable  number  of  heavy  plaster 
moulds  from  Persepolis  to  the  sea 
would  have  been  enormous.  It  is 
doubtless  mainly  due  to  this  fact  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  only  two  other  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  cast  the 
sculptures  at  Persepolis  :  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley  brought  back  a  very  few  indifferent 
plaster  casts  of  individual  figures  and 
inscriptions,  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  a  similar  series  were  ob- 
tained for  the  Louvre  by  M.  Lottin  de 
Laval. 

The  process  which  we  have  adopted 
avoids  all  these  difficulties,  being  at 
once  easy  of  application  to  sculptures  in 
any  position,  independent  of  all  atmo- 
spheric conditions  except  inordinate 
wet,  and  consisting  of  materials  which 
are  neither  fragile  nor  heavy  to  carry  ^ 
whether  in  the  form  of  materials  or  as 
finished  moulds.  It  is  nothing  mor^^ 
nor  less  than  that  which  has  been  looo 


employed  as  a  stage  of  stereotyping  in 
printing  estabUshments  ;  a  preparation 
of  paper  or  some  similar  material  is 
laid  over  the  composed  type,  and  ham- 
mered well  into  the  interstices  ;  when 
dry,  this  forms  a  matrix  from  which 
the  finished  block  of  type  can  be  cast 
en  masse.  The  process  has  been  regu- 
larly used  for  copies  of  inscriptions, 
and  is  obviously  available  in  all  cases 
where  the  relief  is  not  too  salient ;  for 
objects  entirely  in  the  round  it  is  of 
course  inapplicable.  Mr.  Giuntini  had 
already  had  considerable  experience  of 
its  use  in  connection  with  sculptured 
reliefs,  having  some  years  back  accom- 
panied Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  to  Guate- 
mala and  made  moulds  of  the  ancient 
Guatemalan  sculptures  at  Copan  and 
elsewhere,  of  which  casts  are  now  in. 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
paper  which  he  used  is  employed  in 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  packing 
oranges  ;  it  is  a  thin  brownish  paper, 
probably  made  of  esparto  grass  or  some 
such  vegetable  matter,  and  is  extremely 
tough  and  fibrous.  This  is  wetted, 
laid  in  the  sculpture,  and  hammered 
well  in  with  a  soft  brush  ;  then  other 
sheets  are  superimposed  and  similarly 
treated,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight, 
according  as  the  relief  is  flat  or  high. 
When  dry,  the  whole  forms  a  solid 
mould  resembling  stamped  leather,  and 
gives  an  exact  impression  of  the  minut- 
est details  of  the  sculpture.  After 
their  arrival  in  England,  these  paper 
moulds  were  treated  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  as  a  precaution  against  damp,  and 
the  surface  was  then  spread  with  the 
thinnest  coating  of  French  polish,  in 
order  that  the  plaster  when  set  might 
not  adhere  to  and  injure  the  paper. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  moulds  and 
of  casting  has  been  proceeding  steadily, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  complete  set  of 
the  sculptures  may  be  ready  early  in 
the  present  year. 

In  1888  I  had  applied  to  the  shah, 
through  Sir  Ilouiy  Drummoud  Wolff, 
for  pevBiissiou  to  take  casts  and  make 
r     ea^'^^^^^  ^^  Persepolis  and  the  neigh- 
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tially  excavated  for  this  purpose.    But 
the  opportunity  for  further  researches 
was  too  good  to  lose,  and  Mr.  Weld- 
Blundell  wisely  determined  to  make  the 
best  of   his  three    months'    residence 
among  the  ruins.    With  the  good  will 
of  the  governor  of  the  district  labor  was 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  and  at  his 
own  expense  he  employed  a  large  body 
of  men  in  the  work  of  digging,  with 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  puzzled  all  stu- 
dents   of  the  antiquities  on  this  site. 
Unfortunately  the  political  troubles  in 
Persia,  consequent  upon  the  ill-advised 
attempt  to  establish  a  tobacco  monop- 
oly, proved  latterly  a  serious  drawback 
to  this  undertaking ;  the  wave  of  pop- 
ular discontent  at  Teheran  required  to 
be  of  no  great  volume  to  disturb  the 
waters  of  public  feeling  at  Shiraz,  where 
the  calm  is  never  very  profound,  and 
where  the  priestly  element  is  always 
ready  to  seize  any  pretext  for  a  popu- 
lar display  of  temper  against  the   Fe- 
riughi.      The  full  significance  of  this 
baleful  error  of  diplomacy  has  not,  I 
think,  been  fully  realized  in  this  coun- 
try.   We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
tobacco  as  a  heavily  taxed  luxury  ;  but 
.to  every  Peraian,  whether  high  or  low, 
the  mere  idea  of  any  State  interference 
with  his  pipe  is   of   vital  importance. 
If  a  Persian  is  hungry,  thirsty,  or  in 
any  way  sorry  for  himself,  he  applies 
to  his  kalian  for  comfort ;  if  he  wishes 
to  make  merry,  it  is  quite  as  much  to 
the  kalian  as  to  the  wine-cup  that  he 
turns  ;  in  short,  if  we  want  to  realize 
the  Persian  view  of  tobacco,  we  can 
best  parallel  it  in  England  by  recalling 
the  bread-riots  of  the  present  century. 
The  sale  of  the  tobacco  concession  may 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  job  of 
the    Stock    Exchange ;   to  the    native 
politician  (and  in  Persia  in  these  mat- 
ters  every  one  is  a  politician)  it  ap- 
peared nothing  more    or  less  than  a 
miserable  swindle  on  the  part  of  En- 
gland.     At  Teheran  there  are   never 
wanting  rival  diplomatists  to  put  the 
dots  on  our  i's  ;  and  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,   the  government    must   needs 
take  pains,  not  to  repudiate,  but  actu- 
ally to  identify  itself  with  the  matter. 


Small  wonder  then  that  at  one  time  the 
life  of  every  European  seemed  in  jeop- 
ardy. I  have  myself  seen  recently  an 
Englishman  who  was  in  Meshhed  when 
the  outbreak  took  place  ;  he  and  the 
few  other  Europeatis  in  the  town  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  for  three  days  in 
the  governor's  palace,  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  Competent  authorities  are 
of  opinion  that  by  this  business  we 
have  at  one  stroke  destroyed  the  work 
of  twenty  years'  patient  labor,  wherein, 
by  diplomacy  and  fair  dealing,  good 
relations  between  England  and  Persia 
have  been  built  up. 

In  spite  of  difficulties,  however,  Mr. 
Blundell' s    tentative    researches     suc- 
ceeded in  producing  some  remarkable 
results,  an  account  of  which  he  read 
before  the  recent  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists in  London.    First  of  all  he   has 
cleared  up  one  important  point  which 
bears  upon  the  question  as  to  the  true 
character  of   the    platfonn.    This,  as 
has  been  said,  is  a  three-sided  construc- 
tion projecting  into  the  plain,  having 
as  its  background  the  hill-face  in  which 
are  hewn  three  rock  tombs  and  a  water- 
tank  ;  upon  it  are   the  remains  of  at 
least  seven  different  buildings,  besides 
the  noble  porch  with  the  four  colossal 
winged  bulls  which  was  constructed  by 
Xerxes.    These  buildings  are  as    foU 
lows  :  the  hall  of  Xerxes,  of  which  the 
columns,  still  standing  to  a  considerable 
number  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times  (now  reduced  to  thirteen),  gave 
formerly  the    name   to    Persepolis    of 
Chehil  Minar  (forty  pillars),  where  the 
great    king    probably  sat  in    audience 
and  held  his  levees ;  the  palace  of  the 
same  king ;  the  palaces  of  Darius  and 
of  Artaxerxes  ;  two  edifices  of  which 
the  authorship  is  unknown  ;   and  the 
magnificent  hall  of  a  hundred  columns, 
which  was  partially  cleared  by  the  ex- 
cavations of  Ferhad  Mirza  in  1878 ;  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Curzon, 
who  thinks  that  this  hall  was  erected 
by  Darius  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
the  similar  building  did  later  for  his 
son,  that  is  to  say,  as  throne-room  and 
hall  of    audience.     We    have   then   at 
Persepolis,  so  far  as  can  be  at  present 
ascertained,  a  collection  of  palaces  and 
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throne-rooms,  all  apparently  connected 
with  ceremonial  functions,  and  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  royal  tombs. 
Within  a  verj-  short  distance  is  the 
gorge  of  the  Polvar  River,  in  which 
can  still  be  traced  the  remains  of  the 
city  of  Istakhr,  which  was  contempo- 
rary with  it.  This  was  evidently  the 
actual  mercantile  centre  of  the  district ; 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  had 
the  buildings  at  Persepolis  any  connec- 
tion with  the  city  ?  Was  the  platform 
the  fortified  rock-citadel  of  the  capital, 
or  were  these  buildings  merely  the 
suburban  residences  of  the  kings,  like 
the  palaces  which  the  shahs  of  the 
Kajar  dynasty  have  erected  in  such 
profusion  outside  Teheran  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  plain  of  Mervdasht, 
in  which  Persepolis  stands,  was  in  for- 
mer times  thickly  inhabited.  Not  two 
centuries  ago  it  contained  over  eight 
hundred  villages  ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  Akhcemenid  power  was  at  its 
height,  and  their  capital  was  situated 
here,  there  seems  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  plain  must  have  been 
numerously  peopled.  In  these  cii-cum- 
stances  we  should  expect  to  find  traces 
of  occupation  in  the  plain  around  the 
platform,  and  some  sort  of  fortification 
protecting  it.  A  little  to  the  south-west 
of  the  platform  stood,  at  the  time  of 
Herbert's  visit,  a  single  tall  column  in 
perfect  preservation ;  this  has  since 
disappeared,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  a  small  excavation  on  this  point 
would  reveal  an  Akheemenid  construc- 
tion. Diodorus  Siculus,  writing  shortly 
before  our  era,  describes  Persepolis  as 
a  citadel  and  palaces  surrounded  with 
three  walls  covered  with  battlements, 
of  which  he  gives  the  respective  heights 
as  twenty-seven,  fifty-four,  and  one 
hundred  and  two  feet,  respectively,  the 
innermost  wall  being  the  highest.  The 
other  details  which  he  gives  correspond 
fairly  well  with  the  actual  remains, 
such  as  the  **  Royal  Mountain  "  on  the 
east  side  containing  the  sepulchres  of 
the  kings  ;  and  the  passage  concludes, 
**In  this  citadel  were  many  lodgings, 
both  of  the  king  and  of  his  generals,  of 
very  costly  equipment,  and  treasures 
vrell    contrived    for    the    guarding    of 


money."  The  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting Diodorus's  narrative  has  always 
been  the  three-fold  wall ;  the  apparent 
absence  of  any  remains  of  this  has  led 
some  critics  to  discredit  the  attribution 
of  the  whole  monument,  and  to  imag- 
ine a  true  Persepolis  existing  elsewhere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  absence 
of  remains  proves  nothing ;  the  main 
portion  of  such  walls  would  certainly 
have  been  constructed  of  unbaked 
bricks,  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  a 
modem  Persian  village  to  see  how  such 
a  construction,  once  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair,  easily  resolves  itself  into  its 
original  mud.  If  the  description  of 
Diodorus's  fortifications  sounds  fanci- 
ful, we  have  only  to  turn  to  Susa,  where 
the  French  excavations  have  revealed 
an  elaborate  plan  of  walls  of  circumval- 
lation,  which  might  easily  be  held  to 
account  for  the  historian's  fancy.  Now 
on  the  Royal  Mountain  behind  the 
platform,  where  the  ascent  is  not  very 
steep  and  where  some  defence  would 
consequently  be  needed,  Ker  Porter 
had  in  1820  discovered  the  traces  of 
mud  walls  and  towers  following  the 
line  of  the  platform.  I  myself  was 
perfectly  able  to  trace  here  what  seemed 
to  have  been  a  wall  of  mud  bricks  now 
decomposed,  and  which  apparently  at 
the  north  end  had  continued  right  along 
the  platform  in  the  form  of  a  parapet ; 
here  the  mound  had  been  opened,  and 
in  the  cutting  I  could  distinctly  follow 
the  courses  in  which  the  bricks  had 
lain  ;  but  even  if  this  was  a  wall,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  dated 
from  Akheemenid  times.  Mr.  Blundell, 
however,  has  satisfactorily  settled  the 
question.  He  was  led  to  his  discovery 
by  a  curious  observation.  The  spring- 
time in  this  part  of  Peraia  is  charac- 
terized by  an  extraordinary  wealth  of 
vegetation ;  wherever  nature  has  the 
smallest  encouragement,  she  covers 
even  the  most  unpromising  soil  with  a 
perfect  carpet  of  herbage  and  flowers. 
Amid  the  vegetation  around  the  plat- 
form, Mr.  Blundell  noticed  that  a  series 
of  scars 9  as  it  were,  were  left  compara- 
tively bare  of  grass  or  flowers ;  these 
*<iar8  ^^^^  perfectly  even  and  regular 
it\     viaractev,  and  seemed  to  follow  a 
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definite  design.  Digging  down  below 
them,  he  soon  came  upon  massive  con- 
structions of  concrete  and  foundation 
stones  which  seemed  undoubtedly  of 
the  same  character  of  masonry  as  the 
buildings  on  the  platform,  and  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  an  immense  super- 
structure of  mud  bricks.  Following 
out  this  happy  discovery,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  trace  the  complete  system 
of  the  Persepolitan  fortifications,  with 
bastions,  entrance,  and  guard  towers 
complete.  Here,  then,  were  the  lines 
of  Diodorus's  citadel,  and  here  probably 
the  barracks  of  the  men  and  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  generals  who  guarded  the 
treasuries  Vhich  he  describes. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  plat- 
form stands  the  small,  half -buried  pal- 
ace which  has  been  variously  ascribed, 
from  the  inscription  on  its  stairway,  to 
Artaxerxes  III.,  and  from  its  neigh- 
borhood to  the  palace  of  Darius,  to  the 
house  of  the  women,  or  harem,  of  that 
monarch.  Adjoining  this  Mr.  Blundell 
found  a  large  open  court,  with  a  double 
row  of  pillars  at  one  end,  and  paved 
with  a  beautiful  flooring  of  cement 
painted  a  rich  red  color.  This  cement 
resembles  more  than  anything  else  that 
painted  stucco  which  is  used  at  Pom- 
peii ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
form  of  flooring  at  Persepolis,  for  I 
myself  found  traces  of  it  in  the  so- 
called  harem  of  Darius,  and  Mr.  Blun- 
dell found  part  of  a  similar  pavement 
in  the  palace  of  Darius,  and  of  one  col- 
ored a  cobalt  blue  from  beside  the  porch 
of  Xerxes.  Probably  such  a  system 
was  reserved  for  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  a  building,  though  the  habit 
of  laying  down  carpets  (which  we  know 
existed  then),  and  of  removing  the 
shoes,  would  minimize  the  possible 
damage  done  in  walking  on  so  fragile  a 
material.  That  painted  stucco  floors 
were  used  in  antiquity  we  know,  from 
Mr.  Petrie's  recent  discoveries  at  Tell 
el  Amarna  in  Egypt  (about  B.C.  1460). 
It  would  appear  that  even  the  Greeks 
had  adopted  the  practice,  that  is,  if  we 
accept  one  reading  of  a  passage  in 
Pliny.  In  mud  constructions  this  ma- 
terial would  naturally  suggest  itself  for 
the  floors,  and  would  thus  offer  a  prom- 


ising field  for  the  decorative  instinct 
so  abundantly  displayed  on  every  avail- 
able space  in  these  building^.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  sculptured  pavement 
of  Assurbanipal  in  the  British  Museum 
to  see  how  in  Assyria,  the  real  mother 
of  Pei-sian  art,  a  cai*pet  pattern  had 
been  applied,  centuries  before  Persep- 
olis, to  an  actual  marble  floor.  Mr. 
Blundell  also  found  one  fragment  of 
another  kind  of  pavement,  which  is  of 
great  interest,  as  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  earliest  piece  of  mosaic  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  represents  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  art  than  any  yet 
known.  This  is  a  fragment  of  concrete, 
into  the  upper  surface  of  which  colored 
pebbles  have  been  set,  and  the  whole 
has  then  been  ground  down  to  an  even 
polished  surface.  It  is  clear  that  we 
have  here  what  is  probably  the  earliest 
stage  of  mosaic  work ;  the  next  im- 
provement would  be  to  prepare  the 
smooth  tesseroR  before  setting  them, 
then  to  arrange  them  in  a  pattern  ;  thi» 
last  is  exactly  the  opus  Signinum,  which 
is  the  simplest  form  as  yet  found  in 
Greek  or  Eoman  buildings.  Now  it  is 
known  that  the  art  of  working  in  mosaic 
probably  did  not  reach  Greece  or  Italy 
until  the  third  century  before  our  era, 
.and  wjis  then  imported  from  the  East, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander.  But  hitherto  no  evi- 
dence has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
East  of  any  system  of  paving  which  can 
have  prompted  the  idea  ;  now  for  the 
tirst  time  we  have  a  clue,  and  with  fur- 
ther excavations  we  may  yet  find  more 
complete  and  elaborate  mosaic  pave- 
ments in  Persia. 

The  wealth  of  color  in  these  palaces 
must  have  been  gorgeous,  with  their 
painted  floors,  their  gaudy  tapestries, 
and  the  pictures  on  the  walls  such  as 
Ezekiel  tells  us  were  in  the  rooms  at 
Babylon,  all  glowing  in  the  clear  air 
and  luminous  shadows  of  this  wonder- 
fully dry  climate.  It  seems  now  to  be 
demonstrated  bevond  doubt  that  the 
sculptures,  and  even  the  architecture, 
were  enriched  with  polychrome  orna- 
ment. Several  of  the  early  writers  who 
visited  Persepolis  have  declared  that 
they  could  detect  traces  of  gilding  and 
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coloring  on  the  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions. Texier  in  1840  states  that  he 
saw  gilding  on  the  robes  of  the  king 
and  blue  on  the  background  of  the 
bas-reliefs  ;  but  this  assertion  has  not 
hitherto  been  accepted.  In  the  recent 
expedition,  however,  abundant  proof 
has  been  found  in  confirmation  of  the 
fact.  Mr.  Blundell  has  brousjht  back 
some  of  the  blue  paint  which  he  found 
upon  buried  reliefs,  and  part  of  a 
pilaster  which  he  dug  up  in  the  large 
tumulus  behind  the  palace  of  Darius, 
showing  a  distinct  yellow  color  in  the 
flutings,  laid  upon  a  prepared  gesso  ap- 
plied to  the  surface.  More  than  this, 
he  found  in  the  court  of  one  of  the  pal- 
aces an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  scroll 
moulding  of  a  vivid  blue  silicate  of 
•copper,  evidently  intended  for  inlaying, 
and  also  a  piece  of  copper  enamel  in  a 
raw  state,  apparently  for  melting  and 
laying  on.  I  also  in  1887  had  found  a 
piece  of  ordinary  gypsum  stucco  in  the 
porch  of  Xerxes,  with  a  moulding  on 
the  face  and  coated  with  a  green  and 
yellow  color.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
both  inlaying  and  painting  in  various 
colors  on  stucco  were  here  employed  ; 
probably  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  a  revetment,  or  facing,  for 
the  surface  of  the  humble  but  useful 
material  of  crude  brick.  If  we  wish  to 
picture  to  ourselves  what  the  scheme  of 
colors  must  have  been,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  splendid  frieze  of  the  archer 
life-guard  in  enamelled  bricks  found  by 
M.  bieulafoy  at  Susa  and  now  in  the 
Louvre.  It  has  always  been  an  open 
question  whether  or  no  the  buildings  at 
Persepolis  had  any  similar  ornamenta- 
tion in  use.  This  too  has  now  been 
definitely  proved,  for  Mr.  Blundell  found 
on  the  platform  a  brick  which  shows  on 
the  surface  an  enamel  in  two  colors, 
green  and  yellow,  slightly  decomposed, 
but  still  perfectly  distinguishable.  Who 
knows  but  what  we  may  yet  get  from 
the  tempting  tumulus  on  the  platform, 
or  even  from  Istakhr,  an  enamelled 
frieze  which  may  rival  that  of  Susa  ? 

The  great  hall  of  Xerxes  has  always 
been  a  crux  for  architects,  opinions 
being  divided  as  to  whether  the  mighty 
forest  of  columns  was  enclosed  within  a 


wall  or  not.      Assuming  it  to  be  the 
talar,  or  reception-room,  of  the  king,  it 
was  urged  that  such  a  room  would  be 
as  open  as  possible  to  the  public  view, 
just  as  the  throne-rooms  of  the  more 
modern   shahs  have  been    always    ar- 
ranged ;  the  amount  of  seclusion  desir- 
able being  secured,  as  we  see  from  the 
description  of  a  similar  building  at  Shu- 
shan  (Book  of  Esther,  i.  5),  by  means 
of  "  white,  green,  and  blue    hangings 
fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and 
purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  mar- 
ble."   In  further  proof  of  this,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  series  of  drains  or 
water-conduits  ran  under  this  building 
and  would  have  intersected  such  a  wall. 
Mr.  Blundell,  by  clearing  out  these  con- 
duits,  has   turned  this   very  argument 
against  the  theory  of  a  wall  into  one  in 
favor  of  it.    He  found  that  the  direction 
taken  by  the    conduits  in  every  case 
points  to  such  a  construction  ;  and  fur- 
ther, by  excavating  at  one  side  he  found 
actual  bricks  and  traces  of  the  founda- 
tions.   In  one  of    the  angles  of   this 
building  was  a  large  chamber,  where, 
amid  masses  of  charcoal  from  the  burnt 
roof,  the  spade  revealed  the  only  relics 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  yet  come 
down  to  us  of  the  actual  dailv  life  of 
the  Pei*sepolitan  subjects  of  the  great 
kings  ;  bronze  nails  (probably  the  rafter- 
pins  from  the  roof),  an  iron  axe -head,  a 
large  terra-cotta  wine-jar  and  bowl,  and 
a  bronze  cooking-pot  full  of  the  bones 
of  animals.     These  were  six  feet  down 
in  a  large  tumulus  which  also  gave  an- 
other portion  of  a  glazed  tile.    These 
results  will  naturally  not  be  considered 
of  such  importance  as  the  splendid  dis- 
covery of  M.  Dieulafoy ;   but  they  are 
at  least  of  sufficient  interest  to  show 
what  may  yet  be  done  when  a  thorough 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  plat- 
form   and    the    adjoining   ground  has 
been  effected.     Mr.  Blundell  dug  also 
at  Pasargadffi,  and  laid  bare  the  plan  of 
a  highly  interesting  edifice  evidently  of 
the  Akhjemenid  period.    This  site,  and 
that  of  the  Murghab  plain,  should  both 
be  Included  in  any  such  scheme.    There 
X5   --^oveover  still  a  great    deal   to  do 

bc^«  re    ^^   ^^^^   ^^    casting    all   the 
1\  aW  Bculpturea  can  be  considered 
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complete.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
before  any  great  lapse  of  time  the 
requisite  means  will  be  found  for  carry- 
ing these  obviously  desirable  schemes 
into  operation  ?  Englishmen  are  find- 
ing it  more  and  more  difiicult  to  obtain 
leave  to  excavate  in  the  countries  nearer 
home  ;  and  in  those  countries  the  action 
of  the  responsible  authorities  fortu- 
nately renders  this  every  day  less  nec- 
essary ;  whereas  here  at  Persepolis  are 
discoveries  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
asking.  The  expense  would  not  be 
great ;  the  whole  cost  of  the  two  expe- 
ditions of  M.  Dieulafoy  amounted  to 
only  £2,100.  At  Susa  Englishmen  were 
fii*st  in  the  field  and  have  lost  their 
chance  ;  at  Persepolis,  according  to  the 
unwritten  etiquette  of  exploring  and 
excavation,  we  are  at  present  in  pos- 
session. It  devolves  therefore  upon 
us,  equally  as  a  matter  of  right  and  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  to  carry  the  business 
through  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Cecil  Smith. 


Prom  The  New  Review. 
SOME  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OP  HEINE. 

The  domestic  life  (JFamilienlehen)  of 
Heinrich  Heine  has  been  set  forth, 
inaccurately  or  unjustly,  in  different 
ways,  and  his  relations  to  those  most 
nearly  allied  to  him  have  often  been 
harshly  misrepresented.  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  numerous  ad- 
mirers, and  to  give,  so  far  as  possible, 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
poet,  I  charged  my  mother,  who  is  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  who  is  the  only 
sister  of  Heinrich  Heine,  to  publish  his 
family  letters,  which  have  been  hitherto 
kept  as  a  cherished  relic,  and  with 
them,  ere  she  departed,  certain  remi- 
niscences of  her  brother. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  during  all  his 
life  in  regular  correspondence  with  his 
mother  and  sister,  while  after  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris  he  only  wrote  to  his 
brothers  briefiy  and  in  the  most  super- 
ficial manner. 

Bonn,  March  22ndt  1820. 

Dear  Lottchen  (Lottie),  —  I  ap- 
peal to  all  my  letters.    Thou  shouldst 


write  to  me  how  all  is  going  on  there, 
and  what  happened  during  the  journey. 
The  hall  of  the  Musical  Union  (3fustJb- 
verei)i8)  is  certainty  hung  with  black 
crape,  and  for  fourteen  days  no  allegro 
has  been  heard  there,  only  adagio. 
And  how  dead  and  silent  the  streets 
must  be  !  Didst  thou  weep  as  thou 
wert  driven  away?  How  was  it  wiUi 
you  all  upon  the  roads  ?  I  have  sat 
many  a  night  in  my  wooden  chair, 
and  read  mechanically  on  in  my  great 
learned  books  while  my  thoughts  wan> 
dered  about  on  the  Liineburger  Heath,, 
and  anxiously  looked  to  see  whether 
your  driver  did  not  sleep,  whether  your 
coach  was  in  the  right  road,  whether  no 
wheel  was  broken. 

Dost  thou  really  deserve  that  I  should 
love  thee  so  much  ? 

Harry  Heine, 
Stud,  juris. 

After  remaining  one  year  in  Bonn, 
Heinrich  Heine  went  to  Gottingen,  and 
then  in  the  next  year  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  matriculated  at  the  university  in 
1821  as  student.  He  studied  law  and 
the  science  of  finance  (Kameralwissen" 
achaften)  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  rather 
dry  work,  remained  true  to  his  poetic 
impulses,  and  made  songs  and  romances 
in  abundance.  His  residence  in  Berlin 
and  his  intimate  relations  with  the  dite 
of  literary  circles  in  the  city  of  the  royal 
residence  (Residem)  developed  more 
and  more  his  literary  activity ;  his 
works  soon  attracted  general  interest^ 
and  even  at  that  time  he  began  to  be 
famed  as  an  author. 

His  sister  Charlotte,  who  remained 
visiting  her  uncle  in  Hamburg,  be- 
trothed herself  to  the  me  reliant  Moritz 
Embden^  of  that  city,  who  received,  in 
consequence  of  the  family  festival  held 
on  the  occasion,  the  following  letter  :  — 

Berlin,  Felnntary  2nd,  1S23. 

Dear  Embden, — Your  letter  of  the 
2drd  of  March  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  betrothal 
to  my  sister.  Although  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  news,  and  certainly  far 
more  than  any  one  supposed  I  was  ca- 

3  Born  in  1790,  died  in  1866.  He  left  a  son  and 
three  daughten. 
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pable  of  being,  it  did  not  strike  me  as 
*•*'  a  strange  whim  of  fate,"  but  far  more 
as  something  which  I  had  long  known 
— indeed,  for  years  —  though  during  all 
my  inner  and  outer  storms  of  life  I  had 
forgotten  it. 

I  hope  that  you  and  my  sister  will  be 
a  happy  pair,  for  Lottie  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  your  charac- 
ter, and  you  also  know  the  worth  of 
hers,  because  you  will  not,  like  our 
falsely  educated  heau  monde^  only  ap- 
preciate in  a  woman  certain  prominent 
advantages  of  intellect,  or  of  the  heart 
or  person,  but  will  most  surely,  if  I 
judge  aright,  perceive  and  feel  true 
culture  in  a  beautiful  symmetry  or 
equal  proportion  of  all  mental  powers, 
and  in  the  harmony  of  soul  and  body, 
that  which  is  best  worthy  of  love.  M}' 
Lottie  is  music,  perfect  symmetry  and 
harmony.  A  brother  need  not  fear 
to  use  such  expressions  freely  to  the 
bridegroom. 

The  political  portion  of  your  letter 
greatly  pleased  me.  I  am  glad  that  the 
future  husband  of  my  sister  is  no  revo- 
lutionary ;  and  I  find  it  natural  enough 
that  a  man  who  is  d  son  aise  and  a 
happy  bridegroom  does  not  desire  the 
overthrow  of  existing  forms,  and  is 
desirous  of  his  own  peace  and  that  of 
Europe.  Other  views  of  life  influence 
me  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
rather  strangely  when  I  read  by  chance 
in  the  newspapers  that  men  have  frozen 
to  death  in  the  streets  of  London  and 
others  died  of  hunger  in  Naples.  But 
though  I  may  be  in  England  a  Badical 
and  a  Carbonaro  in  Italy,  I  still  do  not 
belong  to  the  demagogues  in  Germany, 
just  for  the  merely  accidental  trifling 
reason  that  in  case  the  latter  should 
triumph,  some  thousands  of  Jewish 
heads,  and  those  just  the  best,  must 
needs  be  cut  off.  But  however  decid- 
edly our  views  may  differ  as  to  the 
questions  of  the  day,  or  even  be  diamet- 
rically opposed,  I  am  still  convinced 
that  this  will  not  exert  the  least  unfa- 
vorable influence  on  our  allied  and  con- 
nected (venoandUchaftUche)  friendship, 
which  even  from  afar  (as  a  discontented 
antipathy  will  always  keep  me  awf^ 
from  Hamburg)  will  often  cheer,  edify 


and  calm,  by  sensible  advice  and  kind 
encouragement  one  who,  like  myself, 
lives  in  discontent,  error,  and  strife. 

H.  Heine. 

LUKEBUBO,  October  12th,  1823. 

Deab  Lottie, — 1  duly  received  thy 
dear  little  letter  of  the  7th  October, 
and  kissed  it  abundantly.  Everything 
which  tliou  writest  in  it  is  as  neat  and 
pretty  as  if  it  had  been  turned  by  the 
cleverest  confectioner  (Zuckerhdcker). 
Write  to  me  often,  for  thy  every  letter 
is  a  pleasure  to  me.  We  are  all  quite 
well,  father  and  mother  being  so,  and 
Gustav  found  himself  only  too  much 
so.  Maxy  (Maxchen)  is  industrious  — 
the  great  pedant ;  but  he  is  orderly, 
and  no  one  need  fear  him. 

We  have  a  new  woman-cook,  who  is 
very  cheeky  (frech).  Keep  thy  maid, 
I  counsel  thee.  My  head  gets  better 
day  by  day.  What  makes  you  think 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  studying  law  ?  I  love  you  inex- 
pressibly, and  yearn  intensely  to  see 
you  again,  for  there  is  no  one  on  earth 
in  whose  company  I  am  so  happy  (wohl 
zu  Muthe)  as  in  that  of  my  sister.  We 
understand  one  another  so  well ;  we 
alone  are  reasonable,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  mad.  Write  me  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  new  there.  Spare  thy 
health  ;  too  much  housekeeping  up  and 
down  (das  Heimwirthschafien)  is  not 
good  for  thee.  Be  yielding  to  thy  hus- 
band ;  he  is  really  a  man  of  thoroughly 
good  heart.  The  difference  between 
him  and  me  is  exactly  this,  that  the 
screws  in  his  head  are  screwed  just  a 
little  too  tight,  while  in  mine  they  are 
just  a  little  too  loose. 

I  have  this  instant  received  the  ad- 
dress of  the  books  ;  Jan  is  going  to 
biing  them.  It  is  very  tiresome  here, 
yet  I  am  happy.  Live  well  and  love 
me  well.  — Thy  true  brother, 

H.  Heine. 

LuiTEBUBO,  November  tth,  1823. 

Deab  Lottie,  —  Thou  art  certainly 
V^Yftd  ^^  ^®  '^  ^^^  therefore  I  would 
^c\*  write  to  thee  to-day  if  1  were  not 
r\V  A  to  *^^*^  ^^®®  ^^  \2\i€i  bearing 
^Mg^^\>et  which  I  forgot  to  put  on 


S;"" 


biSA  what  had  I  to  write  to 
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thee  ?  How  we  live  thou  knowest.  I 
am  greatly  honored  here.  I  am,  iu 
particular,  very  often  in  society  with 
the  Superintendent  Chris  tiani.  Dr. 
Ohristiani  has  made  me  famous  in  all 
Liineburg,  and  my  verses  circulate 
(roulirek).  And  yet  I  constantly  seek 
for  some  solitary  retreat,  for  my  head- 
aches do  not  as  yet  leave  me,  and  they 
and  my  law  studies  keep  me  too  busy. 
Of  education  and  refinement  there  is 
none.  I  verily  believe  that  there  is  a 
conductor  to  guard  off  culture  (jCuliuror 
hldter)  in  the  town-hall.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  not  bad. 

How  often  do  I  think  of  thee,  thou 
dear,  good  transparent  child  I  How 
often  do  I  long  to  kiss  thy  little  ala- 
baster paws  I  Oh,  do  but  love  me  as 
much  as  thou  canst  I  What  thou  w lit- 
est of  Methfessel  to  me  delights  me. 
Greet  him  right  cordially.  I  would  in- 
deed gladly  hear  my  songs  sung.  I  will 
also  try  to  have  compositions  for  them 
by  Klein.  We  are  all  well.  Adieu 
(lehe  wohl)^  sweet  little  crystal  doll. 
Make  me  a  pair  of  woollen  slippers.  — 
Thy  brother,  who  loves  thee, 

H.  Heine. 

LUNEBUBO.  December  ^th^  1823. 

Deab  Little  Soul,  —  It  is  long 
since  I  wrote  to  thee,  because  I  have 
been  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  last 
letter.  It  is  true  that  I  should  not  have 
minded  that  (Jch  hcitte  mich  freilich 
nicht  daran  kehren  sollen),  and  might 
have  written,  but  I  had  a  good  excuse. 
I  am,  moreover,  too  much  out  of  tem- 
per to  say  anything  cheerful,  and  thou 
knowest  that  when  my  darkened  hours 
{dilstere  Stunde)  are  on  me  that  I  do  not 
show  myself  to  thee.  Thou  shouldst 
always  see  me  in  a  rosy  light  and  love 
me.  Oh,  how  delighted  I  am  to  hear 
that  thou  wilt  soon  come  I  I  can  al- 
ready hear  thee — tuaw,  wan!  1  kiss 
the  dear  sounds  already  in  advance  in 
my  imagination.  It  will  also  please  me 
to  see  Moritz.  I  must  needs  feel  kindly 
to  him  when  I  hear  that  he  loves  thee 
so,  as  father  never  tires  of  telling.  Oh, 
how  beautiful  it  is  when  you  mutually 
learn  how  to  tolerate  vour  mutual  weak 
sides  !      Mutual   forbearance,   justice, 


and  intelligence  found  a  good  married 
state.  Moritz  will  soon  know  how  to 
treat  such  a  dear,  pretty,  marvellonB 
glass  toy  as  thou  art.  I  hope,  dear 
Lottie,  that  thou  aii;  always  well.  Be 
sure  that  I  am  always  thinking  of  thee. 
I  know  that  our  dear  Loixl  would  fain 
have  all  men  kiss  thy  hands.  Therein 
do  I  believe  ;  that  is  my  religion. 

H.  Heine. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  he  went  to  En- 
gland, where  he  remained  three  months. 
He  wrote  that  ^^  London  exceeded  his 
expectations  as  to  size,  but  that  he 
almost  lost  himself  in  it.  There  was 
nothing  but  fog,  coal-smoke,  porter, 
and  Canning,  and  it  was  so  dreadfully 
damp  and  uncomfortable.  The  eternal 
roast  beef  and  mutton,  vegetables  just 
as  God  made  them,  and  heaven  protect 
every  one  from  their  sauces.  Send  a 
philosopher  to  London,  but  on  your  life 
—  no  poet  I  " 

Weary  of  the  many  annoyances  which 
he  was  obliged  to  endure  iu  his  own 
country,  especially  the  prohibition  of 
his  works  in  Germany,  the  poet  devel- 
oped his  previously  conceived  idea  to 
emigrate  to  France.  Having,  therefore, 
at  the  end  of  April,  1831,  left  as  a  fare- 
well salute  to  his  native  land  the 
"  Songs  of  the  New  Spring,"  dedicated 
to  his  sister  Charlotte,  he  left  Ham- 
burg, and  arrived  about  the  beginning 
of  June  in  Paris. 

He  has  sketched  the  cause  for  this 
change  of  home  in  his  '^  Confessions  " 
in  the  following  humorous  form  :  — 

I  had  done  and  I  suffered  much,  and 
when  the  sun  of  the  Revolution  of  July  rose 
in  France  I  immediately  after  felt  very 
weary,  and  needed  recreation.  What  was 
more,  my  native  air  became  every  day 
more  unwholesome,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  me  to  think  of  a  change  of  climate. 
I  had  visions  ;  the  clouds  in  their  comses 
alarmed  me,  for  they  made  strange  and 
terrible  faces  at  me.  Often  did  it  seem  to 
me  that  the  sun  was  a  Prussian  cockade, 
and  by  night  I  dreamed  of  an  ugly  black 
eagle  who  tore  my  liver,  and  I  beoime  very 
melancholy.  And  withal,  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  an  old  Berlin  Councillor  of 
Justice,  who  had  passed  many  years  in  the 
fortress  prison  of  Spandau,  who  told  me 
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how  disagreeable  it  was  to  be  obliged  to 
wear  irons  in  winter.  I  found  it  indeed 
very  unchristian  that  the  fetters  were  not 
warmed,  at  least  a  little,  for  men.  For  if 
they  were  warmed  a  little,  they  would  not 
make  such  a  disagreeable  impression,  and 
-even  freezing  natures  could  endure  them ; 
■  and  one  ought  also  to  be  so  considerate  as 
to  perfume  the  chains  with  essence  of  roses 
and  of  laurel,  as  is  done  here  (in  France). 
I  asked  my  Councillor  if  he  often  had 
oysters  in  Spandau?  He  replied,  "No; 
that  Spandau  was  too  far  from  the  sea. 
And  meat,  too,  was  not  common  there,  and 
that  the  only  volatile  was  the  flies  which 
fall  into  the  soup.^^  About  the  same  time 
I  became  acquainted  with  a  French  bag- 
man (commis  voyatjeur),  who  travelled  for 
■a  wine  merchant,  and  who  could  not  praise 
too  highly  the  jolly  life  which  one  could 
lead  in  France  — how  the  heaven  was  there 
hung  full  of  fiddles,  how  people  sang  the 
**  Marseillaise,"  and  *'En  avant  marchons," 
and  "  Lafayette  aux  cheveux  blancs,"  and 
how  Freedom,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  was 
inscribed  at  every  street  comer — praising 
meanwhile  the  champagne  of  his  firm,  and 
giving  me  a  great  handful  of  its  advertise- 
ments. He  also  promised  to  give  me  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  best  restaurants  in 
case  I  should  visit  the  capital  to  recreate 
myself.  And  as  I  really  needed  recreation, 
and  Spandau  is  too  far  from  the  sea  to  eat 
oysters  there,  and  as  the  Spandau  volaille 
•did  not  tempt  me,  and  as  Prussian  fetters 
are  very  cold  in  winter,  and  could  not  be 
^ood  for  my  health,  I  determined  to  travel 
to  Paris,  and  in  the  native  country  of 
-Champagne  and  of  the  *' Marseillaise"  to 
drink  the  former  and  hear  the  latter  sung, 
as  well  as  "En  avant  marchons"  and 
•*' Lafayette  aux  cheveux  blancs." 

A  duel  with  a  Mr.  Solomon  Strauss, 
Into  which  Heine  was  drawn  as  the 
outcome  of  a  litcraiy  quarrel,  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  his  future  life  ;  for 
Heine,  who  had  maintained  a  relation- 
ship with  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl 
with  whom  he  lived,  desired  before  the 
duel,  not  knowing  what  would  happen, 
that  her  future  should  in  any  case  be 
secured,  and  was  legally  married  to  her. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  a  legitimate  tie 
united  him  to  the  warmly  loved,  and  for 
many  years  companion  of  his  life. 

His  sister  received  the  following  In 
relation  to  this  event :  — 
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Pabis,  September  13/A,  1841. 

Bear  and  much-loved  Sister, — 
I  am  able  to-day  to  announce  to  thee 
officially  my  marriage.  On  the  31st 
August  I  married  Mathilde  Crescentia 
Mirat,  with  whom  I  had  previously 
quarrelled  daily  for  more  than  six  years. 
She  has,  however,  the  noblest  and  best 
heart,  is  good  as  an  angel,  and  her  con- 
duct wasj  during  the  many  years  of  our 
life  in  common,  so  devoid  of  blame  as 
to  be  praised  by  all  my  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  a  pattern  of  proper 
behavior  (Sittsamkeit), 

H.  Heike. 

Heine  wrote  to  his  friend  Lew^ald  on 
the  announcement  of  the  marriage : 
*'  This  matrimonial  duel,  which  will 
not  end  till  one  of  us  be  slain,  is  cer- 
tainly more  dangerous  than  (was)  the 
short  Holmgang  with  Solomon  Strauss, 
of  the  Frankfort  Jews'  Street." 

Pabis,  March  Bth,  1842. 

Dear  Good  Mother,  —  I  hope  that 
these  lines  will  find  you  in  the  best  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  I  wait  in  great 
impatience  for  news  of  thee  —  how 
thou  art,  how  all  is  with  Lottie,  and, 
above  all,  how  it  is  with  the  family.  I 
have  been  t)etter  of  late  ;  my  eyes  are 
now  in  perfectly  good  condition,  and 
only  the  paralysis  in  my  face  remains, 
but  it  causes  me  no  pain  whatever. 
My  wife  has  unfortunately  been  ill 
since  ten  days,  and  she  is  only  just  able 
now  to  go  out.  And  we  have  had 
fearfully  cold  weather,  which  is  as  yet 
not  quite  over. 

I  live  quietly,  rationally,  and  in  hope, 
the  Lord  be  praised  I  I  belong  to  the 
class  of  men  who  are  contented  rvhen 
things  go  on  in  the  old  way.  Every 
change  and  fuss  (SpektaJcel)  is  repul- 
sive to  me  ;  b}*^  that  thou  canst  see  that 
I  have  grown  old.  Since  six  months  I 
feel  a  vast  weariness  of  mind,  and,  as 
the  hundred-yejir-old  Veronica  said, 
"Thought  is  running  low."  This, 
however,  is  only  a  transient  state,  as  I 
well  know,  a  result  of  great  excitement, 
since  I  have  more  than  eight  years  — 
more's  the  pity  I  —  indulged  in  a  pas- 
sionate state  of  mind. 

^y    wife    is  —  God   be    praised  !  ^ 
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quite  well.  She  is  a  most  excellent 
(A;rei(z&rau68),  honorable,  good  creature, 
without  deceit  or  malice.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, her  temperament  is  veiy 
impatient,  her  moods  unequal,  and  she 
often  irritates  me  more  than  is  good  for 
me.  I  am  still  devoted  to  her  with  all 
my  soul ;  she  is  still  the  deepest  want 
of  my  life  ;  but  that  will  all  cease  some 
day,  as  all  human  feelings  cease  with 
time,  and  I  look  forward  to  that  time 
with  terror,  for  then  I  shall  have  to 
endure  the  burden  of  the  caprices  with- 
out the  alleviating  sympathy.  At  other 
times  I  am  tormented  with  realizing 
the  helplessness  and  want  of  reflection 
{Bathlosigkeit)  in  my  wife  in  case  I 
should  die,  for  she  is  as  inexperienced 
and  senseless  as  a  three-year-old  child. 
Thou  seest,  dear  mother,  that  all  my 
troubles  are  in  reality,  for  the  greater 
part,  only  hypochondriac  fancies. 

I  have  determined,  as  regards  this 
spring,  to  go  into  the  country  near 
Paris,,  and  not  to  a  bathing-place.  Al- 
though my  finances  are  in  tolerably 
good  condition,  still  this  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  travelling.  The  journey 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  other  troubles 
which  came  at  that  time,  ruined  me  for 
a  long  time  before  I  could  get  to  fairly 
running  in  the.  ruts  again. 

And  now  farewell,  and  greet  for  me 
Lottie  and  her  kitten.  I  talk  about  you 
daily  with  my  wife,  who  would  so  gladly 
see  you  all. 

I  greeted  the  betrothed  couple. 
When  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ? 

My  hair-cord  (seton)  on  the  neck 
does  me  good,  and  causes  me  almost  no 
pain.     Thy  obedient  son, 

H.  Heine. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  of 
May,  1842,  there  broke  out  in  Hamburg 
the  great  fire  which  laid  half  the  town 
in  ashes,  and  also  destroyed  his  moth- 
er's dwelling.  Despite  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  1833,  Heine  had  for  a  second 
time  sent  her  a  chest  coiA.^ning  manu- 
scripts and  letters  to  keep  for  him, 
believing  that  they  would  be  safer  with 
her  than  with  himself,  considering  his 
frequent  changes  of  residence.  His 
mother  dwelt  in  the  Xeuenwall,  which 


was  an  offering  to  the  flames,  and  in 
the  catastrophe  the  poor  poet's  papers^ 
or  his  mental  treasures,  which,  as  he 
said,  could  never  be  replaced,  were 
lost.  He  wrote  :  '^  Those  manuscripts 
were  products  of  my  first  youthful 
power,  and  never  will  I  be  able  to  so- 
throw  off  (niederschreihen)  anything 
again.  I  wished  to  lay  them  by,  so 
that  at  a  later  time,  when  through 
weakened  health  my  mental  vigor 
should  decay,  I  could  live  on  this  re- 
served capital  in  my  old  age." 

Heine's  sister,  Charlotte,  endeavored 
at  the  risk  of  her  life  to  enter  the  aban- 
doned dwelling  of  her  mother  in  order 
to  rescue  his  papers.  She  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  street  with  the  packet 
of  manuscripts,  but  there  she  found  the 
scene  greatly  changed.  The  fire  of  the 
houses  burning  opposite  sent  a  shower 
of  sparks  and  ashes  on  her,  and  her 
senses  were  overpowered  with  suffocat- 
ing smoke.  Pushed  onward  by  the 
alarmed  multitude,  she  convulsively 
held  the  papers  in  her  hands,  when  they 
were  knocked  from  her  grasp  by  some 
accidental  blow.  She  fainted,  and 
would  have  perished,  had  she  not  been 
raised  and  carried  by  some  one,  who  is 
as  yet  unknown,  away  from  danger. 

Paris,  Map  13/*,  1842. 

Dear  (tOOd  Mother  and  Dear. 
Sister,  —  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
7th  yesterday  evening,  and  was  thereby 
at  least  able  to  sleep  quietly  last  night. 
For  twenty -four  hours  I  went  about  as 
if  my  head  were  gone  after  I  learned 
the  alarming  news  from  the  newspa- 
pers. I  am  amazed  at  thee,  dear  Lot- 
tie I  How  couldst  thou  write  so  calmly 
and  sensibly  seeing  the  terrible  fire  be- 
fore thee  ?  I  thank  thee  from  my  very 
heart  for  the  relief  (Bernhigung)  which 
thou  givest  me. 

My  wife  fell  ill  with  fright  after  hear- 
ing the  terrible  news.  I  hope  that  the 
terror  and  agitation  will  not  to  your 
injury  cast  you  down.  My  poor  good 
mother  !  do  not  let  thyself  be  too  much 
troubled  on  account  of  mere  material 
losses. 

'*  God  is  a  good  man."  But  this  time 
J  He  trusted  too  much  to  the  excellent 
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institutions   for    extinguishing    fire    in 
Hamburg. 

Farewell  I  Remember  me  kindly  to 
mj  brother-in-law.  I  have,  as  I  hope, 
-to-day  a  good  post  —  Your  faithful, 

H.  Heine. 

Pabis,  May  17th,  1842. 

Dearest  Mother  and  Dear  Sis- 
"TER,  —  I  have  duly  received  your  letter 
of  the  dth,  and  thank  God  that  we  have 
got  out  of  it  with  (only)  a  black  eye  (so 
mit  eitiem  blavs  Auge  davon  gekommen 
Mnd). 

That  the  dear  mother  is  burned  out 
is  of  course  very  grievous,  but  the  chief 
thing  for  us  was  that  thy  house,  dear 
Lottie,  was  uninjured.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  thou  wilt  not  have  lost  much 
otherwise  in  any  other  way.  Pray  set 
my  mind  at  rest  regarding  this,  which 
has  been  from  the  beginning  my  great 
apprehension.  Thy  husband  is  of  prac- 
tical, active  nature,  and  he  will  soon 
repair  small  losses  by  freshly  stimulated 
industry.  Did  mother  insure  her  ef- 
fects, and  will  it  be  paid  ?  Tell  me 
something  about  it  ?  I  am  as  if  stupe- 
fled  by  the  accursed  affair ;  my  nerves 
have  been  all  at  once  paralyzed,  and  it 
will  be  perhaps  not  till  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after  that  I  shall  be  mentally 
•clear-sighted. 

When  people  on  Friday  asked  me  on 
'every  side  for  news  from  Hamburg,  I 
ahowed  a  friend  thy  letter  of  the  7th, 
and  he  found  it  very  touching  that  my 
poor  mother,  while  everything  was 
burning,  still  remembered  to  have  a 
letter  post-paid  to  me.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  my  fault  if  this  incident  (as  you 
may  see  from  the  enclosed  clipping 
from  the  National)  was  published,  and 
several  leading  newspapers  have  re- 
peated it.  My  dear  good  mother,  who 
/did  this  to  save  me  a  few  sous  outlay, 
while  the  fire  was  before  your  door  I 
CJertainly  she  will  in  future,  out  of  vex- 
ation, no  longer  frank  her  letters  I 

And  now  farewell,  and  love  me  well. 
Kiss  the  children.  Write  to  me  soon 
and  often.  My  wife  sends  most  cordial 
regards.  She  was  very  much  shocked 
when  she  heard  the  news  from  Ilam- 
fourg.    She  has  a  very  weak  head  but  a 


very  good  heart.  It  is  very  important 
to  me  that  Campe  was  insured  and  will 
get  the  money.  I  have  written  to  him 
to-day.  —  Tours  truly,        H.Heine. 

Paris,  November  2Sth,  1812. 

Dear  Sister,  —  Although  my  head 
is  benumbed  (betduht)  with  hard  work, 
I  haste  to  send  thee  my  wishes  for  thy 
happiness.  How  can  I  express  the  joy 
which  almost  overwhelmed  me  on  re- 
ceiving thy  dear  letter  I  Indeed,  I  and 
my  wife,  who  takes  the  deepest  interest 
in  thee,  have  passed  a  very  pleasant 
hour.  She  sends  you  all  the  most  sin- 
cere regards,  and  with  them  special 
thanks  for  the  portrait  which  we  have 
received.  She  was  out  of  herself  for 
joy  when  she  got  it,  and  it  has  been 
since  then  paraded  in  our  drawing- 
room,  where  it  is  shown  to  everybody 
and  often  admired.  Thou  art  still 
externally  and  intellectually  so  very 
young,  and  yet  hast  a  daughter  who 
will  soon  be  married,  and  thou  wilt 
then  become  a  grandmother  !  And  the 
old  Luck  will  become  a  grandmother  I 
Oh,  that  I  had  for  a  moment  my  old 
father  I  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  I 
That  is  my  constant  thought,  and  the 
good  fortune  makes  me  sad.  I  send 
my  very  kindest  regards  to  the  bride  as 
well  as  to  the  bridegroom.  I  thank  my 
brother-in-law  from  my  heart  that  he 
wrote  at  once  to  me,  and  I  congratulate 
him  with  great  joy.  Oh,  that  I  could 
pass  a  few  days  with  you  I  What  sor- 
row I  But  it  is  iiot  possible.  The 
hope  that  Marie  will  come  to  Paris  de- 
lights me  to  my  very  soul.  She  will 
convince  herself  that  she  has  no  com- 
mon uncle,  and  that  her  aunt  is  pretty 
and  jjood.  Remember  me  to  mother. 
I  embrace  you  both.  I  will  write  to 
mother  soon.  As  I  said,  I  am  very 
busy  with  much  work.  At  this  instant 
I  am  in  it  up  to  the  ears.  I  have  the 
most  important  affairs  until  the  end  of 
February,  and,  what  is  a  pity,  I  suffer 
from  headache,  and  must  often  take  a 
holiday  (fdem)  against  my  will. 

But  I  shall  get  through  with  it  all, 
and  then  I  wiil  do  something  for  my 
headache.  —  Thy  trusty  brother, 

H.  Heine. 
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Pabis,  April  8/A,  1843. 

Dearest  Sister,  —  My  mother  wrote 
to  me  recently  that  on  the  8th  of  this 
month  —  that  is,  to-day  —  the  wedding 
would  take  place,  and  I  am  in  conse- 
quence thinking  constantly  of  you. 
To-day  you  must  all  have  enough  buzz- 
ing about  your  ears  ;  since  the  memo- 
rable Zollenspiker  day  thou  hast  not 
enjoyed  such  a  fUe.^  I  congratulate 
thee  and  embrace  thee  with  all  my 
heart,  and  beg  thee  to  assure  the  young 
couple  of  my  most  deepl}'  felt  sympathy 
and  love  (meine  Uefemp  fundeneste  Theil- 
nahme  und  Liehe).  The  most  joyful 
congratulations  and  many  most  friendly 
greetings  to  thy  husband.  Kiss  for  me 
our  mother,  the  old  Good  Luck,  and 
thy  chicks  {KuchUn).  My  wife  sends 
to  you  all  her  best  and  kindest  congrat- 
ulations. I  hope  that  you  are  all  well. 
All  is  well  with  us,  only  my  poor  head 
gets  no  better.  .  .  . 

II.  Heine. 

Paris,  September  18/A,  1843. 

Dear  Good  Mother,  —  Thy  letter 
of  August  18th,  which  thou  didst  send 
to  Trouville,  was  correctly  forwarded  to 
me,  and  since  that  I  also  received  thy 
letter  of  September  2nd.  I  learn  from 
the  latter,  with  great  sorrow,  that  Uncle 
Heine's  health  is  not  so  good.  I  beg 
thee  to  write  to  me  accurately  and  in 
detail  how  he  is.  I  am,  as  regards  this, 
if  not  quite  at  ease,  at  least  firmly 
convinced  that  the  health  of  this  dear 
man  is.  based  on  an  iron  constitution, 
which  may  indeed  be  gradually  worn 
away  by  shocks,  yet  which  will,  to  our 
joy,  last  yet  a  long  time.  Uncle  never 
sinned  as  regards  his  health,  save  in 
excess  of  eating,  and  his  really  vital 
powers  have  only  been  at  times  injured 
by  mental  troubles.  God  keep  him 
well  I 

And  thou,  sweet  old  puss,  how  art 
thou  ?  If  thou  diest  ere  I  see  thee 
again,  I  will  shoot  myself.  Bear  that 
in  mind  in  case  the  fit  should  seize  thee 
to  change  thy  Dammthor  dwelling  for 

1  "  Zollenspiker  is  a  place  in  the  Vierlanden, 
near  Hamburg,  where  weddings  are  celebrated."  — 
German  Editor,  That  is,  in  reference  to  the  J'^te 
after  the  wedding  rrepresented  elsewhere  rather 
by  a  "  party,"  a  reception  at  the  cerenu>ny. 


a  worse  lodging.    Mind  that,  and  thoir 
wilt  never  commit  any  such  folly. 

I  conversed  yesterday  here  with  a 
friend  of  Max,  a  Mr.  Gretsch  of  Peters- 
burg, who  also  knows  thee,  and  who 
spoke  with  such  deep  regard  and  re- 
spect of  thee  that  I  went  about  all  day 
in  very  melancholy  mood,  with  a  soft- 
boiled  heart. 

Were  it  possible  —  but  just  now  it  is 
not  —  I  would  visit  thee  this  year ;  but 
next  year  it  shall  most  certainly  be 
done.  Give  my  kind  regards  to  Lottie 
and  the  children. 

As  I  hear,  X.  is  in  Paris.  What  luck 
for  Paris,  and  an  indemnification  for 
the  absence  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Farewell  I  Above  all  things,  live  a» 
long  as  possible,  and  mind  what  I  have 
told  thee.  —  Thy  faithful  son. 

H.  Heine. 
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NATURE  STUDIES. 

BY  A  SOX  OF  THE  MARSHES. 

As  a  child  I  had  two  great  desires^ 
and  I  do  not  remember  indulging  par* 
ticularly  in  any  other ;  one  was  that 
when  I  grew  up  I  might  paint  pictures 
of  the  wild  things  that  surrounded  my 
lonely  home,  the  other  that  I  might 
have  mone)'  enough  to  buy  books  about 
them.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  both 
these  longings  have  been  in  a  great 
mejisure  gratified.  In  my  wildest  day- 
dreams, however,  I  never  aspired  to 
writing  myself  about  the  creatures. 
That  has  come  about  since  my  hair 
turned  grey  and  my  hot  bloo<l  has  cooled 
down  a  little.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  a  man  who  lives  amongst  the  so- 
called  working-classes,  and  who  has 
also  unrestricted  intercouree  with  for- 
esters and  the  more  intelligent  rustics, 
has  opportunities  for  gaining  a  real  in- 
sight into  wild  life  such  as  many  a 
student  of  nature,  who  may  have  beea 
what  is  from  the  world's  point  of  view 
more  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  cannot  have. 

Said  one  to  nie  lately,  '"  I  have  read 
your  books.  But  do  you  really  see  all 
those  things  when  you  walk  about  ?  " 
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**  Not  in  the  streets  of  Dorking  town," 
I  replied. 

'*"  Because  really,  my  dear  sir,  do  you 
know  that  in  all  the  time  that  I  have 
been  in  this  neighborhood  I  have  never 
seen  a  tithe  of  what  you  have  written 
about." 

The  old  story  of  "Eyes  and  Ko 
Eyes,"  I  said  to  myself  ;  also  that  if 
some  folks  had  eyes  at  the  back  of  their 
heads,  as  well  as  in  front,  they  might 
wander  far  and  see  little. 

Another  man  observed  that,  although 
he  had  ridden  in  a  cart  for  many  years 
in  all  directions  along  our  highroads, 
he  had  never  come  across  any  of  the 
creatures  I  had  written  about.  As  the 
vehicle  he  used  made  nearly  as  much 
noise  in  its  progress  as  a  goods  train 
might  do,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  would. 

Readers  can  easily  see  that  my  range 
is  not  a  wide  one,  it  is  only  the  common 
objects  of  the  hills,  dales,  and  waters 
of  a  limited  area  that  I  describe  ;  yet 
some  plains  have  been  necessary  even 
to  do  that,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rail 
family  alone  I  have  often  supped  with 
sorrow  ;  while  to  verify  a  fact  or  two 
has  cost  me  week  after  week  of  hard 
tramping,  mnny  a  time.  In  this  way 
the  naturalist  fits  himself  for  writing 
just  a  small  portion  of  a  bird's  life. 
Sometimes  the  long  twenty  or  thirty 
miles'  walk  has  been  to  no  purpose, 
and  after  giving  up  the  pursuit  as  a  bad 
job,  I  have  turned  my  face  homewards, 
and  tlien  found  the  very  bird  I  had 
gone  so  far  in  search  of  within  a  twenty 
minutes'  walk  of  my  own  door.  By 
patient  watchlngs  and  waitings  on  the 
part  of  many  different  naturalists,  fact 
has  been  added  to  fact  until  the  whole 
iife  of  a  creature  furred  or  feathered 
has  been  placed  before  the  public,  in 
order  that  those  whose  labors  confine 
them  to  crowded  centres  of  industr}^ 
but  who  have  strong  sympathy  with 
life  in  the  open,  and  the  creatures  who 
are  able  to  enjoy  it,  may  understand 
what  are  the  real  lives  of  the  animals 
and  birds. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  please  some 
of  these  would-be  students,  however, 
and  a  short  time  ago  an  amusing  scene 


was  reported  to  me.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  read  a  certain  article  which  had 
been  written  by  myself,  came  many 
miles  to  see  a  woodland  river  and  an 
old  weir,  the  haunt  of  the  otter,  which  I 
had  there  described.  When  he  amved, 
however,  a  band  of  workmen  had  unr 
fortunately  just  finished  building  a  new 
weir,  and  they  had  also  cut  down  all 
the  alders,  willows,  sedges,  and  other 
growth  along  the  riverside,  leaving  just 
the  stems.  This  is  done  every  five  or 
six  years,  as  the  case  may  need.  Un- 
fortunately he  arrived  at  the  place  just 
as  the  two  jobs  had  been  completed. 
Hither  and  thither  he  rushed,  untU 
some  one  asked  him  if  he  had  lost  any- 
thing, or  if  he  were  looking  for  some 
one.  Then  he  gave  full  vent  to  his 
injured  feelings  ;  he  said,  in  fact,  that 
he  had  been  swindled  —  that  the  writer 
had  di-awn  very  largely  on  a  very  fertile 
imagination.  This  was  perfectly  un- 
intelligible to  men  who  knew  nothing 
about  such  a  book  having  been  writ- 
ten. One  looked  at  the  other  and 
then  touched  his  forehead,  muttering 
"  Balmy."  This  the  gentleman  heard 
and  naturally  resented. 

*'  I  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon  ; 
some  people's  geese  are  swans.  Where 
is  the  old  weir  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  Just  been  pulled  down  and  a  new 
un  built.     Don't  ye  see  it?  " 

"  Why  has  it  been  pulled  down  ?  " 

"Well,  if  you  ask  us,  they  pulled  the 
old  un  down  to  build  the  new  un.  Any 
fool  can  see  that." 

"But  what  a  complete  swindle  — 
there  are  no  trees  here  !  " 

"  Maybe  you  wants  to  buy  the  timber 
and  the  faggots.  If  ye  do,  ye  needn't 
put  youi*self  in  a  tantrum  ;  none  of  it 
ain't  sold  yet." 

Unheeding  this,  the  gentleman  went 
on  complaining  bitterly  ;  as  to  owls,  he 
didn't  believe  there  was  one  of  them 
about  'the  place  ;  and  talk  about  the 
yikeiug  laugh  of  the  yaffle,  it  was  sheer 
humbug. 

"  What's  that  you  say  —  no  yaffles  ?  " 
replied  one  of  the  men,  much  amused  ; 
"  they're  nearly  as  common  as  black- 
birds in  this  'ere  park  ;  and  owls,  too, 
if  it  didn't  happen  to  be  just  midday. 
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If  you  was  to  see  them  yaffles,  and  to 
ask  them  to  holler,  I  dessay  as  theyM 
do  it  for  ye.  '  But  do  ye  kuow  as  you're 
.trespassing  on  this  'ere  land  ?  " 

"I  have  come  to  see  some  otters." 

*'  Then  you've  come  on  a  fool's  er- 
rand. Did  ye  think  they  inin  about  here 
like  sheep  ?  I  can  git  ye  one  for  a 
suvrin.  Ye  don't  want  one?  Then 
you  walk  off  here  ;  for  I  tell  ye,  ye  are 
trespassing," 

It  was  certainly  very  disappointing 
for  our  friend,  but  rather  hard  lines 
that  I  should  be  held  responsible  for 
his  disappointment. 

I  have  received  many  most  kind  and 
sympathetic  letters  from  ardent  lovers 
of  the  birds,  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men, asking  me  if  I  would  give  them 
the  exact  localities  where  I  have  seen 
such  and  such  migrants  drop  in  their 
flight ;  or  where  such  and  such  seques- 
tered pool  happens  to  be  situated. 
Some  of  these  I  would  fain  answer  ; 
but  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  betray  the 
whereabouts  of  any  of  the  wild  crea- 
tures whose  secrets  I  have  surprised. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  really  hard 
work  watching  any  members  of  the 
rail  family  ;  for  the  cunning  of  these 
birds  exceeds  all  belief,  and  the  places 
they  frequent  are  nothing  but  quakes. 
Early  in  tlie  morning  and  late  in  the 
evening  are  the  times  for  getting  a 
glimpse  of  them  —  that  is,  if  you  are 
lucky  in  this,  for  tliey  move  about  more 
like  rats  than  birds.  Then  the  midges 
rise  in  clouds  and  sting  you  most  hor- 
ribly, swamp  lands  being  the  abiding- 
places  of  these  insect  pests.  They 
form  a  portion  of  the  daily  food  of  the 
rails  in  their  nestinsr  time. 

And  perhaps  when  you  have  even 
offered  a  rustic,  on  whose  plot  of  land 
you  want  to  trespass  when  in  quest  of 
your  bird,  a  sum  of  money  for  a  small 
grey  and  brown  bird  that  you  have 
set'n,  if  they  will  snare  it  for  you  or 
allow  you  to  snare  it  —  some  of  their 
garden  plots  are  only  separated  from 
the  swamps  by  a  turf  wall  —  they  won- 
der, and  some  little  diplomacy  is  neces- 
sary ;  for  tliey  are  very  tenacious  about 
right  of  way,  and  will  resent  any  at- 
tempt at  trespass,  even  fiercely. 


Many  have  been  my  failures  com- 
pared to  my  successes  in  hunting  after 
wild  things.  Let  me  describe  tlie  haunt 
of  that  spotted  crake,  or,  as  it  is  usuall}*- 
called,  spotted  rail,  which,  after  all, 
did  iiot  come  into  my  hands.  A  water 
rail  is  a  bad  enough  biitl  to  look  up  ;  a 
spotted  rail  or  crake  is  worse.  Both 
can  run,  climb,  swim,  dive  to  perfec- 
tion. Even  in  thick  tangle  their  move- 
ments are  as  cautious  as  when  thcv, 
with  coots  and  moor-hens,  visit  the 
gardens  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  from 
which  these  have  been  reclaimed. 
This  they  will  do  in  order  to  pick  the 
hearts  out  of  the  ground  crops  that 
have  just  been  planted.  How  they  find 
them  out  we  do  not  know  ;  and  the 
mischief  is  done  late  in  the  evening 
and  at  night.  I  have  seen  them  at  it 
many  a  time,  and  when  the  pools  or 
ponds  are  close  to  cottages  situated  on 
estates  this  has  to  be  put  up  with.  No 
shot  may  be  fired,  or  noose  set,  where 
the  gentleman  in  the  velveteen  suit 
walks  round.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  this  matter ;  not  being  my  busi- 
ness, I  leave  it. 

A  tramp  through  meadows,  with  the 
Mole  twisting  in  the  most  erratic  man- 
ner for  three  miles,  brings  us  to  a  clear 
pool  of  considerable  extent,  fringed  on 
one  side  with  dense  aquatic  tangle. 
Haying  time  is  over,  so  we  go  right  up 
to  the  bank  of  tangle  from  the  mead- 
ows through  which  the  river  snakes. 
As  sedges,  bullrushes,  stunted  willows, 
meadow-sweet,  alders,  and  loosestrife 
do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
hay,  the  mowers  have  simply  cut  as  far 
as  the  tangle,  leaving  that  as  it  was.  I 
know  what  I  am  about  to  suffer  before 
I  enter  it  ;  for  I  have  left  off  smoking, 
and  the  day  is  what  the  people  in  and 
about  the  fields  call  a  dead-hot  daj'. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring  and  the 
"stouts"  bite  most  ferociously.  At 
this  time  birds  and  fish  revel  in  in- 
sect food  ;  it  drops  down  on  the  water 
or  skims  over  the  surface,  and  the  fish 
lazily  gulp  it  down ;  in  fact  they  are 
gorged  with  it. 

I  have  entered  the  tangle  at  the 
thinnest  part,  for  I  wish  once  more  to 
confirm  somethinr^  that  I  have  stated 
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elsewhere,  namely,  the  pike  watching 
for  voung  water  birds.  If  I  could  see 
that  every  day  I  should  not  tire  of 
watching  it,  for  the  birds  know  of  iheir 
danger,  and  guard  against  it  as  well  as 
they  can.  Not  many  yards  I  have  crept 
along,  parting  the  tangle  gently  to  riglit 
and  left,  without  making  a  rustle,  get- 
ting the  backs  of  my  hands  covered 
with  midges,  whose  bites  I  bear  some- 
how ;  then  I  drop  down  and  crawl  to 
the  edge,  looking  through  a  rush  tuft 
which  I  part  for  the  purpose  ;  and  not 
a  yard  from  me  I  see  a  pike  —  not  a 
large  one,  for  no  large  fish  are  here, 
they  do  not  thrive  in  this  pure  spring 
water.  From  two  to  three  pounds 
weight  will  do,  but  nothing  over  that  ; 
they  are  hungry,  however,  as  wolves. 
There  he  lies,  motionless,  just  behind 
some  withy  roots  that  run  down  into 
the  water.  Presently  there  is  a  ripple 
on  the  other  side,  then  another  ;  the 
fish's  fins  begin  to  quiver,  but  his  tail 
does  not  move.  That  quiver  of  the  fins 
draws  him  nearer.  But  there  is  only  a 
water  vole  with  a  bit  of  sedge  in  his 
mouth  swimming  along,  and  hot  the 
least  notice  does  the  fish  take  of  him. 
Although  at  other  times  voles  would 
come  to  grief,  they  are  safe  when 
young  water  birds  are  about. 

If  I  thought  fit  to  go  on  looking  for 
pike,  I  should  find  one  watching  every 
few  yards.  One  side  of  the  pool  is 
bordered  by  open  meadows  without  any 
tangle.  At  this  season,  although  veiy 
numerous  in  the  water,  the  pike  do  not 
frequent  the  open  ;  they  will  come  back 
on  that  side  presently,  when  no  more 
birds  are  to  be  had.  From  a  small 
puddle  some  bird  rushes,  and  then  flut- 
tera  broken  winged.  I  know  what  it 
means  —  the  bird  has  young.  It  is  all 
a  sham,  but  a  first-class  sham  it  is  ; 
another  step,  and  away  go  a  clutch  of 
young  moor-hens,  like  a  lot  of  black 
mice  on  stilts.    Willow  wrens  chide  me 

—  I  could  almost  touch  some  of  them 

—  but  I  press  quietly  on,  smothered  by 
dead  tangle  and  midges,  though  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  put  up  with 
much  more  of  it.  Was  that  a  rat  that 
glided  through  the  bunch  of  king-cups  ? 


Ko,  it  shows  for  one  moment,  flirting 
up  its  tail ;  it  is  a  spotted  crake,  the 
very  bird  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  get. 

Cold  spring  water  was  freely  used,  to 
my  face  and  hands  for  some  time  after 
leaving  that  pool-side  tangle. ,  Birds  do 
not  very  often  come  to  those  who  are 
looking  for  them  ;  you  have  to  go  to 
them,  if  you  can  get  there. 

It  is  winter,  hard,  bitter  winter  ;  the 
snow  covers  the  shingle  on  the  beach 
above  high  water-mark  ;  the  sky  is  lead 
color,  and  the  water  looks  like  ink^ 
broken  at  times  by  the  spiteful  spit  of 
the  crests  of  the  waves,  that  can  barely 
lift,  because  the  wind  is  blowing  down 
on  them,  right  on  shore.  When  the 
waves  break,  they  run  up  with  a  hiss- 
ing noise  that  tells  plainly  what  is  com- 


ing- 


They  rush  like  huge  snakes  up  to  the 
snow-line  on  the  beach,  sending  blind- 
ing salt  spray  in  all  directions  ; .  and^ 
rush  back  again,  the  stones  rattling  on 
the  beach  as  though  an  express  were  at 
full  speed  there.  It  is  a  gale  already  ; 
it  will  be  bad  presently  ;  these  signs  are 
only  preliminary  ones,  for  the  waters 
from  the  North  Sea  will  come  roaring 
in,  a  little  later,  up  to  the  sand  downs.. 
A  dreary  lookout  there  is  —  a  long 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  of 
snow  —  dark  sky  and  darker  water.  In 
the  foreground  are  a  few  blocks  of  rock, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  behind, 
one  of  these  a  fowler  is  crouching. 
That  great  mass  of  white,  about  a  mile 
out,  is  where  the  wild  rush  of  waters  is 
breaking  up  in  foam  on  the  sand  bar. 
You  can  hear  the  howl  of  it ;  not  a 
goose,  duck,  diver,  or  wader  will  be 
able  to  rest  there,  before  this  gale  is 
over. 

Fowls  know  what  is  coming ;  it  is 
from  them,  of  course,  that  coast  people 
gain  their  knowledge,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, about  atmospheric  changes.  At 
one  time,  well  within  my  recollection, 
the  fowls'  movements  were  the  only 
signs  they  had  to  go  by.  Bad  as  the 
weather  is,  fowls  are  now  eagerly  feed^ 
ing  on  the  very  edge  of  the  tide  —  cur- 
lews these  are.  Sonaething  moves  a, 
whole  mob  of  them,  and  they  rush  up 
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I»hrieking  as  curlews  only  can  shriek  — 
just  over  the  edge  of  that  hissing  surf. 
Ears  and  eyes  are  on  the  alert ;  and  as 
they  pass  that  rock  the  fowler  fires, 
and  eight  birds  drop  in  the  water. 
Without  one  moment's  hesitation  the 
gun  is  dropped  in  the  snow,  and  he 
dashes  in  up  to  his  middle  in  water ; 
five  he  gathers  and  brings  on  shore, 
then  he  thinks  he  will  strip  and  swim 
for  the  others  ;  but  luckily  he  is  re- 
l^trained,  and  the  other  three  birds  drift 
off.  I  have  done  foolish  things  like 
this  in  my  time,  but  this  was  done  by  a 
brother  naturalist,  who  has  just  left  us. 
I  admired  his  pluck,  but,  being  twice 
his  age,  I  at  the  same  time  pointed  out 
that  the  thing  might  be  done  once  too 
often. 

In  search  of  birds  that  frequent  salt 
water  and  the  shores,  I  have  never 
failed  to  find  some  of  the  various  spe- 
cies ;  quite  sufficient  indeed  to  satisfy 
me.  The  plan  of  proceeding  is  a  very 
simple  one  ;  certain  birds  at  various 
seasons  — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  —  frequent  particular  localities. 
By  knowing  these,  and  going  direct  to 
the  places,  you  will  find  your  bird  or 
birds,  and  no  valuable  time  will  be  lost 
in  searching.  Fashionable  watering- 
places,  however,  had  better  have  a  wide 
berth  given  them. 

The  attitudes  that  some  large  birds 
place  themselves  in  would  protect  them 
in  comparatively  open  places.  Unless 
one  had  seen  it,  one  would  hardly  give 
the  raptores  credit  for  this  ;  but  they 
practise  it  to  perfection.  This  class 
of  birds  has  been  my  favorite  study 
from  boyhood,  and  1  shall  never  be  able 


to  finish  the  study,  for  something  fresh 
is  continually  coming  before  me. 

The  eag/e,  for  one,  places  himself  in 
strange  positions,  a  mere  bundled  up 
bunch  of  feathers  to  look  at.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  recently  visited  Achill 
Island,  the  island  of  the  eagle,  was 
on  the  cliffs  with  his  wife  and  some 
other  friends  when  the  lady  saw  in  a 
cleft  of  the  rocks  close  to  her  what  she 
thought  was  a  splendid  tuft  of  feathers 
that  had  been  blown  there  by  the  wind. 
On  stooping  to  pick  them  up,  out  from 
the  cleft  dashed  a  magnificent  eagle, 
leaving  behind  him  a  tuft  of  feathers  as 
a  memento. 

Vigilant  as  the  bird  is,  he  is  fre- 
quently walked  over.  After  gorging  he 
gets  drowsy  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  under 
these  circumstances  that  such  a  thing 
could  take  place. 

Falcons,  hawks  —  the  largest  species 
—  can  compress  their  feathers  and  look 
veiy  slim,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  Ajs  to  the  owls,  they  can  hump 
up  into  any  position  they  think  most 
suitable.  It  is  useless  to  look  for  these 
self-preserving  traits  in  any  of  the  fam- 
ily kept  in  zoological  collections,  for 
the  birds  are  so  accustomed  to  see  large 
numbers  of  people  passing  and  re-pass- 
ing, or  standing  in  front  of  them,  that 
they  treat  the  whole  matter  with  perfect 
indifference.  They  know  that  at  a  cer- 
tain time  their  food  will  be  brought 
them,  and  that  they  are  otherwise  per- 
fectly safe.  Then  the  raptores  in  a 
wild  state  have  a  bloom  on  their  plu- 
mage, like  the  bloom  on  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  which  is  not  often  seen  when  in 
captivity. 


Kew  Uses  for  ALUMiNnrM.  —  One  of 
the  most  recent  applications  of  almninium 
is  in  the  construction  of  sounding-boards 
for  stringed  musical  instruments.  Sound- 
ing-boards made  of  aluminium  are  said  to 
possess  an  elasticity  capable  of  sympathetic 
vibration  uniformly  through  a  wide  range 
of  tone  pitoh,  which  renders  it  superior  to 


wood  in  this  respect.  It  Is  reported  that 
Messrs*  Steinway  are  now  constructing  a 
piano  with  an  aluminium  sounding-board, 
in  order  to  test  its  practicability.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  a  patent  has  also  been 
taken  out  for  the  application  and  use  of 
aluminium  in  the  manufacture  of  bicyclea. 

BleeferloalH«vtow. 


